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The  Annual  CrcLOPiEDiA  has  always  met  with  an  appreciative  reception 
among  the  American  public.  Its  still  extending  nse  and  demand  approve  the 
fitness  of  its  plan.  Few  annual  publications  in  the  world  have  as  successfully 
Btood  the  ordeal  of  time.  First  started  in  1861,  the  volume  for  1880  is  the 
twentieth  of  the  series.  The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  general  year-book 
printed  in  any  country,  no  pains  or  research  are  spared  to  make  it  complete  and 
trustworthy. 

The  "Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  aims  to  give  a  record  of  political  events,  of  legis- 
lative action,  of  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  condition  and 
workings  of  the  public  administration  of  the  General  Government  and  of  each 
of  the  State  governments,  with  an  impartial  review  of  political  questions  as  they 
arise,  and  of  the  aims  and  sentiments  of  party  organizations.  It  thus  places 
before  the  citizen  all  the  information  which  is  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship. 

Coordinated  with  the  political  knowledge  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia*' 
is  as  large  a  body  of  authentic  and  systematized  information  as  can  be  collected 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country ;  and  every  important  subject  of  public  comment  and  concern 
is  treated  in  its  appropriate  connection.  The  religious  statistics  and  denomina- 
tional records  are  presented  as  an  important  part  of  the  social  history  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  The  political  and  social  history  of  each  nation  in  the  world  is  given 
with  equal  comprehensiveness  as,  though  less  detail  than,  that  of  our  own  coun- 
tiy.     The  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  is  also  a  record  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 

In  1880  the  quadrennial  election  occupied  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple more  than  all  other  considerations.  In  the  articles  on  the  XlNirED  States 
and  the  several  States  the  developments  and  questions  of  the  campaign  are  fully 
presented.  In  Europe  the  Irish  land  question  is  the  most  important  subject  of 
the  year.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  clearly  explained  in  a  special  arti- 
cle on  Ireland,  by  the  late  Professor  A.  J.  Schem.  The  developments  of  the 
Nihilistic  conspiracies  are  recounted  in  Eussia.  In  Afghanistan  and  South 
Africa  troubles  excited  by  the  British  imperial  policy  are  still  fermenting.  The 
developments  are  recounted  under  their  proper  headings.  In  Montenegro, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Eussia,  and  the  AustroHungarian  Monarchy,  the 
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sequels  of  the  Eastern  Question  are  detailed.  A  lucid  analysis  of  the  policy  an 
operations  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  of  the  financial  condition  of  tl 
country  is  presented  in  Finances  op  the  IlNriED  States,  by  Assistant  Secretai 
J.  K.  Upton.  Biographical  accounts  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  the  Pres 
dential  nomination,  of  the  members  of  the  new  British  Cabinet,  and  of  mac 
other  persons  of  note,  have  been  prepared,  and  the  obituary  sketches  of  snch : 
have  achieved  celebrity  in  America  or  abroad  are  given  extensively.  The  sc 
entific  record  is  fuller  than  usual.  The  Astronomical  Phenomena  and  Peo 
BESS  of  the  year  are  described  by  Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  Indiana  Ur 
versity.  Recent  advances  in  Chemistey  and  in  its  industrial  applications  a. 
explained  in  an  extended  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Youmans,  of  New  York.  Ds 
win's  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  plant-movement  are  explained  in  Circcmnut 
TioN,  and  other  new  theories  and  discoveries  in  various  special  articles.  Tl 
important  subject  of  domestic  sanitation  and  hygiene  is  ably  discussed  I 
John  B.  Hamilton,  Surgeon-Gteneral  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Servio 
in  Home  Hygiene.  Another  interesting  illustrated  article,  containing  ^  hi 
torical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Government  Lighthouse  Establishmeni 
was  written  by  A.  B.  Johnson,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  The  aj 
proved  system  of  the  Mississippi  Kiveb  Improvement  is  described  by  a  citizei 
of  New  Orleans.  In  California  the  proposed  plans  for  rescuing  agricultura 
lands  from  destruction  by  mining  debris  are  explained.  The  latest  achieve 
ments  in  Engineering,  and  the  results  of  Geographical  Exploration  are  givei 
with  the  customary  detail. 

The  historical  and  statistical  features  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  liavi 
never  received  greater  attention.  The  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  CoNOEESfi 
the  annual  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  individual  States,  of  the  Army  and  th< 
Navy,  the  reprints  of  diplomatic  and  other  public  documents,  the  review  of  th< 
nation's  Commerce,  are  as  complete  and  as  intrinsically  important  as  ever  before 
The  statistics  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  in  the  different  States,  ar 
being  collected  with  greater  fullness  and  by  more  thorough  official  method 
every  year.  The  political  history  and  statistical  account  of  all  the  differeii 
countries  of  the  globe  are  as  careful,  complete,  and  well  up  to  date  as  it  has  bee: 
possible  to  make  them.  Illustrations  have  been  prepared  wherever  they  wer 
thought  to  be  useful. 

The  "Annual  Cyclopsedia"  chronicles  the  history  of  all  nations  and  th 
annual  stages  of  civilization,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  events  and  deve 
opments  of  the  United  States  ;  it  records  progress  in  every  field  of  research  an 
endeavor,  and  with  special  amplitude  that  which  has  a  bearing  on  practical  lii 
r  and  social  development.  It  aims  to  give  all  information  which  is  needed  by  tl 
student  of  current  history  and  actual  institutions,  and  much  which  is  of  practic 
importance  to  the  active  and  enterprising  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Engraved  portraits  are  given  of  President  Garfield,  of  Czar  Alexander  I 
of  Kussia,  and  General  Hancock. 
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ABDURRAHMAN  ♦  KHAN,  the  new  uge  in  Bokhara,  where  he  was  well  received. 
Ameer  of  Cabool,  is  a  son  of  the  Ameer  At-  He  remained  there  until  after  Shere  Ali  had 
zool  Khan,  who  died  in  1867,  and  a  grandson  of  driven  Azim  Khan  into  English  territory; 
Do3t  Mohammed,  or,  as  the  Afghans  still  call  hut  when  he  found  that  Shere  Ali,  instead 
Mm,  the  ^*  Great  Ameer,**  who  died  in  1863.  of  following  up  his  successes,  was  sunk  in  a 
Even  before  he  was  elevated  to  his  present  state  of  apathj  at  Candahar,  he  crossed  the 
poflitioa,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  Oxus  with  an  irregular  force  and  easily  es- 
pfomiDent  among  the  numerous  descendants  tahlished  his  authority  in  Balkh.  Abdurrah- 
ofhia  distinguished  grandfather.  Of  his  early  man*s  success  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  did 
life  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  is  said  to  not  suffice  to  rouse  Shere  Ali  to  a  sense  of 
bare  been  bom  about  1830,  and  to  have  taken  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  With  Oa- 
part  in  the  second  campaign  in  the  Puigaub,  bool  as  well  as  Oandahar  in  his  possession,  he 
when  Akbar  Khan  crossed  the  Indus  to  aid  remained  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  period 
the  Sikhs.  He  did  not  come  prominently  for-  for  reestablishing  his  authority  in  the  outlying 
ward,  however,  until  a  much  later  period.  In  portions  of  the  state  might  be  deferred  until  a 
1863,  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Dost  Mo-  more  convenient  season.  Abdurrahman,  who 
bammed,  was  the  signal  for  the  commence-  measured  the  situation  more  correctly,  struck 
meat  of  disturbances,  which  in  the  following  hard  and  quick.  In  February,  1866,  he  had 
year  declared  themselves  in  a  civil  war.  The  been  joined  by  his  uncle  Azim,  and  was  in  the 
first  campaign  between  Shere  Ali,  whom  Dost  close  neighborhood  of  Cabool,  held  at  that  time 
Mohammed  had  selected  as  his  successor,  and  by  Ibrahim,  Shere  Ali^s  second  son.  On  the  2d 
the  elder  brother,  Afzool  Khan,  Abdurrah-  of  March  Cabool  surrendered,  and  Azim  was 
man^s  father,  closed  with  the  discomfiture  of  installed  as  temporary  ruler.  Soon  after  a 
Atzool,  who  was  nothing  loath  after  his  defeat  decided  victory  over  Shere  Ali^s  forces  was 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  success-  gained  at  Shekabad,  of  which  the  immediate 
fol  brother.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  consequences  were  the  release  of  Afzool  and 
uraoged  between  them  at  Balkh,  and,  while  the  capture  of  Ghuznee.  Afzool  then  became 
Afzool  swore  fealty  to  Shere  Ali  on  the  Koran,  the  recognized  Ameer  at  Cabool,  and  his  son 
thelatt«r  took  a  similar  oath  to  spare  AfzooPs  was  looked  upon  as  the  Hotspur  of  the  con- 
life.  The  arrangement  was  of  short  duration,  federacy.  His  right  to  this  title  was  shown 
owing  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  to  Abdurrahman,  still  more  conclusively  aVthe  crowning  victory 
who  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  surren-  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  in  the  early  part  of- 1867. 
der  of  his  f ather^s  pretensions.  At  all  events,  Afzool,  after  being  proclaimed  Ameer  at  Bala- 
tbe  tranquillity  of  the  camp  of  Balkh  was  soon  Hissar,  soon  degenerated  into  a  drunkard,  and 
^rbed  by  the  arrest  of  Afzool  and  the  flight  his  death  was  precipitated,  if  not  caused,  by 
of  Abdurrahman.  While  Shere  Ali  returned  the  excesses  which  he  committed  after  his  re- 
vlth  his  captive  brother  to  Cabool  to  march  lease  from  conSnement.  Azim  also  had  be- 
tgainst  other  rebels,  Abdurrahman  sought  ref-  come  a  petty  tyrant,  who  in  the  distribution 
of  the  chief  posts  secured  the  most  important 

*  A  fenealogtcal  Uble  of  the  fomilj  of  Dost  Mohammed,  for  himself  and  his  SOU  SurWar.     After  AfzOoPs 

Jblch  »howi  the  relaUon  of  Abdurrahman  to  the  other  mem-  deatll  there  was  a  critical  moment  when  it  Was 

Kn  of  the  fkmUv  who  are  mentioned  in  the  former  and  the      -i      -i.^  i  i    ai    _    a  v  j         v  u ^^^ 

P««eat  rolum«'i  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  is  given  in  the  OOUbtful  whether  Abdurrahman  WOUld  reCOg- 

irtkje  AraBAjnsTAN.   When  first  mentioned  in  the  history  of  nize  Azim   as   Ameer.      He  finally  concluded, 

th»dvil  wars  of  his  country,  his  name  was  frequently  given  howAVPP    fn  tnkA  tho  oath  nf  nllpiriATiPP  tn  hi» 

as  R%hroan,  or  Rbaman  Khan.    (See  Annual  Cyclopadia  for  ^OWever,  10  laKC  tne  oain  01   allegiance  10  nis 

iS74,p.  3.)  uncle,  but  he  quitted  Cabool  in  disgust,  and 
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retired  to  Afghan  Tnrkistan,  with  the  admin-  class  of  religious  worshipers  organized  into 
istration  of  which  he  was  intrusted.      The  churches  and  conferences,  found  in  all  the 
spreading  discontent  with  Azim  encouraged  Northern  States  and  California,  excepting  the 
Shere  Ali  to  make  another  effort  for  the  re-  Rocky  Mountain  States,  in  several  of  the  South- 
oovery  of  his  rights  with  the  aid  of  fresh  em  States,  and  in  the  Canadas.    Thej  are  more 
troops  from  Herat,  and  the  then  untried  nbili-  numerous  according  to  population  in  the  New 
ties  of  his  youuger  son  Yakoob.    Azim^s  son  England  States.    Their  ministry  numbers  more 
had  to  fly  from  Oandahar,  and  it  became  neces-  than  four  hundred  regular  preachers,  and  their 
sary  to  collect  all  troops  within  reach.     Ac-  congregations  over  six  hundred,  many  of  the 
cordingly,  Abdurrahman  was  summoned  from  ministers  preaching  to  more  than  one  congrega- 
Balkh,  and  a  severe  defeat  was  inflicted  upon  tion.    They  are  congregational  in  their  church 
him  by  Yakoob.    In  the  winter  campaign  ot  polity,  and  their  conferences  exercise  no  eccle- 
1868  Abdurrahman  was  once  more  crushingly  siastical  jurisdiction  over  the  churches,  but  are 
defeated  by  Yakoob  at  Tinah  Ehan.    The  civil  advisory  to  them.    They  meet  for  worship  on 
war  closed  with  that  battle.     Azim  and  Ab-  the  first  day  of  the  week,  teach  justification  by 
durrahman  escaped,  and  the  latter  traveled  faith,  conversion  and  regeneration  through  the 
through  the  steppe  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans  to  Holy  Spirit,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Urgentch  (Khiva).    From  that  place  he  went  atonement  by  his  blood  alone.    Their  distinc- 
on  to  Bokhara,  whence  he  wrote  to  General  tive  tenets  are,  the  present  entire  mortality  of 
Kanf mann,  requesting  permission  to  reside  in  mankind,  the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  the 
Russian  territory.     The  request  was  granted,  resurrection  of  the  body  a  necessity  to  a  future 
but  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  aid  for  reopening  life,  the  personal  second  advent  of  the  Savioar 
the  war  were  firmly  refused.    The  Russian  soon  to  be  revealed,  immortality  to  be  given  to 
Government,  however,  accorded  to  him  a  pen-  the  righteous  only  at  that  time,  the  utter  de- 
sion  of  25,000  rubles  a  year  (1  ruble  =  78  struction  of  the  ungodly  in  the  judgment^ay, 
cents),  and  Mr.  Schuyler  has  told  us  that  for  and  the  renewed  earth  the  final  and  only  prom- 
the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  living  upon  ised  inheritance  of  the  saints.   They  make  Chris- 
one  fifth  of  his  allowance.    He  must  conse-  tian  character,  and  not  denominational  tenets, 
quently  have  saved  during  that  period  close  the  test  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  practice 
upon  200,000  rubles,  the  significance  of  this  baptism  by  immersion  only.    They  teach  no  set 
fact  consisting  in  the  circumstance  that  in  1872  time  as  known  by  man  for  the  second  advent, 
he  told  General  Kaufmann  he  could  raise  up  though  they  have  done  so  somewhat  formerly 
an  insurrection  in  Afghanistan  if  half  that  sum  Publishino  ^nd  Mission    Societies. — ^I'he 
were  given  to  him.    Mr.  Schuyler^s  desorip-  largest  organization  of  the  Second  Adventistf 
tion  of  Abdurrahman  conveys  a  favorable  im-  as  a  denomination  is  that  called  The  Second 
pression  of  his  force  of  character.     In  Afghan-  Advent  Christian  Association,  which  holds  its 
istan  proper  his  reputation  a^ter  his  flight  to  meetings  annually  and  transacts  business  relat- 
Russia  appeared  to  have  paled  before  that  of  ing  to  gospel  work  by  this  people.     This  as- 
bis  cousin   Yakoob,  but  it  always  remained  sociation  is  formed  of  delegates  sent  from  the 
considerable  in  Turkistan  from  Balkh  to  Ba-  various  conferences,  each  conference  being  en- 
dakshan.     As  governor,  he  is  remembered  as  titled  to  one  delegate,  igad  to  an  additional  dele- 
the  best  of  the  &st  geueration.    As  soldier,  the  gate  for  every  three  hundred  church-members 
IJzbeoks  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  sue-  within  its  limits.    This  association  was  organ- 
cesses  and  sympathized  with  him  on  his  de-  ized  a.  d.  1860,  has  been  somewhat  modified 
feats,  for  it  was  they  who  fought  and  bled  since  then  to  suit  its  increasing  work,  and  held 
under  him.    An  additional  motive  was  given  its  last  annual  meeting  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  the 
for  their  affection  by  his  marriage  with  the  Advent  Christian  church,  commencing  Tues- 
daughter  of  Jehandir  Shah,  ex-chief  of  Ba-  day,  August  17,  1880.    Elder  E.  A.  Stockman, 
dakshan.    (A  full  account  of  his  movements  in  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  elected  President;  Elder 
1880  is  given  in  the  article  ApoHAinsTAN.)  E.  McCulloch,  of  Nevada,  0.,  Vice-President; 
His  twelve  years' residence  in  Russian  terri-  Elder  Frank  Burr,  of  Portland,  Me.,  Secretary; 
tory  has  made  Abdurrahman  quite  different  and  Ozias  Goodrich,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Business 
from    all    other    Afghan    princes.      He    has  Agent.     Nine  members  at  large  were  elected  a 
learned  to  write  and  dictate  his  own  letters,  Board  of  Directors,  and  these  with  the  officers 
and  to  act  and  to  think  for  himself  without  constitute  a  Board  of  Managers  for  the  year, 
the  dangerous  aid  of  a  crafty  confidant.    Her-  The  association  also  controls  and  elects  offi- 
niann  Vamb6ry,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  cers  for  a  society  formed  of  its  adherents,  and 
the  best  living  authority  on  the  affairs  of  Cen-  called  the  Advent  Christian  Publishing  Society, 
tral  Asia,  regards  the  installation  of  Abdur-  the  object  of  which  is  to  issue  a  weekly  religious 
'rahman  ("  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  June  8,  1880)  paper  called  "  The  World's  Crisis,"  also  to  pub- 
as  fraught  with  danger  for  the  English  inter-  lish  and  keep  for  sale  tracts  and  books  on  reli- 
ests  in  India.  gions  subjects.    OflBcers  for  the  present  fiscal 
ADVENT   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH,   com-  year.  Elder  S.  G.  Mathewson,   of  Westfield, 
monly  called  Second  Adventists.    The  name  Mass.,  President;  Elder  Frank  Burr,  Secretary; 
Advent  Christian  is  the  more  common  church  O.  Goodrich,  Treasurer  and  Business   Agent, 
designation.    This  denomination  embraces  a  There  is  also  an  Editorial  Committee  of  three, 
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and  a  Publishing  Committee  of  five,  who  with 
the  officers  form  the  society  for  the  year.  This 
society  also  pablishes  a  semi-monthly  Sunday- 
school  paper,  called  "  The  Young  Pilgrim,"  of 
which  Elder  C.  E.  Barnes,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is 
Editor.  There  is  also  a  society  called  The 
Ameriean  Adttnt  Mission  Society^  Elder  Miles 
Grant,  President ;  and  Elder  A.  W.  Sibley,  Sec- 
retary. This  society  attends  to  mission-work 
in  sending  tracts  and  books  to  various  locali- 
ties and  furnishing  funds  for  missionary  work. 
Teots  are  used  by  the  missionaries  in  the  warm 
season,  and  thus  many  are  induced  to  hear  who 
woold  not  otherwise  be  reached.  The  Second 
Advent  Christians  also  hold  camp-meetings  in 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  country,  those  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Alton  Bay,  N.  H.,  being  the  most 
Doted.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  largest  camp- 
meeting  in  the  country,  the  attendance  at  one 
time  being  reported  as  numbering  30,000  people. 

There  are  other  publication  interests  among 
this  people,  under  different  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, bat  pushed  with  commendable  zeal  and 
interest.  **  The  Bible  Banner "  is  a  religious 
weekly  under  the  control  of  a  society  of  stock- 
holders, caUed  The  Bible  Banner  Astoeiatum, 
It  is  mostly  supported  by  Second  Advent  Ghris- 
tiana,  and  reports  many  of  their  conference 
doinffs,  yet  claiming  to  seek  an  undenomina- 
tioQ^  standing.  Its  doctrines  advocated  are  the 
same  as  those  herein  noted  as  peculiar  to  the 
Second  Adventists. 

A  society  of  Second  Adventists,  called  The 
Life  and  Advent  Union^  also  publishes  a  weekly 
rdigiouspajper  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  called  ^^  The 
iMd  of  Life.**  It  gives  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-resurrection  (so  called)  of 
the  anconverted  dead,  a  doctrine  honestly  held 
bj  a  small  portion  of  Uie  Second  Adventists,  but 
not  favored  by  the  societies  before  mentioned. 

The  number  of  Second  Advent  Christians  in 
the  United  States  and  Ganadas  cooperating 
with  these  mentioned  institutions  is  estimated 
to  be  upward  of  30,000. 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  Mohammedan  country 
in  Central  Asia;  area  about  278,000  square 
miles,  or  721,664  square  kilometres ;  the  popula- 
tion has  hitherto  been  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000.  The  territory  of  Afghanistan  will 
be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  execution  of 
the  Gandamuk  treaty  of  May,  1879  (see  *^  An< 
wial  Cyclopsedia  "  for  1879,  page  10),  but  to 
what  extent,  has  not  yet  been  officially  calcu- 
i^ted.  Mr.  A.  H.  Keene  has  published  careful 
researches  on  the  population  of  Afghanistan 
(in  "  Nature,"  January  22,  1880),  according  to 
which  the  total  population  is  at  least  6,145,000. 
He  distinguishes  according  to  the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants: 

AfthiM  tod  Pktliuis  (Iranians) 8.990.000 

Ta^  [Persians]  (Iranians) 1,000,000 

Riadkia  ( Hindoos) 500,000 

H«WM  Mod  Aimaka  (Mongol-Tartars) 600,000 

IiCa^kans  [Uibecks]  (TurkI) 800,000 

Ra^kAhia  iGatUhen) 100,000 

BtiMKheB  aranlans) lOOiOOO 

KkJl-Baah  (Tnrki) T5,000 

CoUstania  and  Blah  Posh  (Oaltahen) 60,000 


The  Afghans  proper  comprise,  according  to 
Keene,  the  following  priocipal  tribes : 


PRINCIPAL 
TRIBES. 


Duranl  or 
Abdall. 

Kbajlani. . . 


Ohllzal  or 
Ghi^l. 


Yusaftai 

Mohmandzai 
or  Mah- 
mandzai.. 

Kakars 


KhatakB... 


f 


Utman  Khel 
Bangaah 

Afr«6deea... 


■I 
1 


Tnris 

Bhinwaris  or 
bhanwaris. 


FoTlndahs . . 
Vazlrto 


Between  Herat  and  Candahar,  also  ) 
in  Caboolistan f 

Principally  in  the  district  of  Jelala-  \ 

bad... I 

r  Between  the  Cabool  kiver  in  the  1 
north,  the  baleiman  Mountains 
in  the  east,  the  Quikoh  Moan- 
tains  in  the  west,  Khelat-i-Qhil- 
(^     zai  and  Poti  in  the  south 

Mountains  north  of  Peshawer  and 
in  the  Tusaftai  district  of  the 
Peahawer  country ) 

Mountains  northwest  of  Peshaw- 
er. between  the  rivers  Cabool  and 
Swat:  chief  place,  Lalpura 

Extreme  soutneastem  comer  of< 
Afghanistan  proper \ 

Southeastern  part  of  the  Peshawer  | 
country,  south  and  east  of  Ko-  V 
hat ) 

Mountains  north  of  Peshawer,  be 
tween  the  Mohmands  and  Y 
saftai  . 

Miranzae,  Kohat,  and  Koram  val 

leys 

'  Lower  and  eastern  ofliiboots  of  the 
Befld  Koh,  west  and  south  of  the 
Peshawer  country,  with  the 
Bara  Valley,  and  parts  of  the 

Tchura  ana  TIra  valleys 

Koram  valley 

Parts  of  the  Khvber  Mountains,  | 
tiie  eastern  valleys  of  the  Befld  V 
Roh,  on  the  frontier  of  Bajrawar. ) 

f^From  Uie  sources  of  the  Gomal' 
southward,  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Suleiman  Mountains 

(.     as  nr  as  the  source 

\  Bnleiman  Mountains,  flrom  Thai  as  « 
}     flur  as  the  Gomai  Pass. . . . 


Nuffibtir. 


be- 1 


) 


800,000 
60,000 

600,000 

700,000 

40,000 
800,000 
100,000 

89,000 
100,000 

90,000 

80,000 
&9,000 

60,030 
250,000 


The  following  genealogical  table  of  the  dy- 
nasty mling  in  Afghanistan  will  show  the  re- 
lationship existing  between  the  princes  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  histor  j  of  the  wars 
and  disturbances  since  the  death  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, and  who  are  mentioned  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  former  volnmes  of  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
clopflddia  " : 

Dost  Mohammed.  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  died  186^  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  left  thirty-two  sons,  of  whom  seven  were 
Uvlng  in  18^0. 


Akbar, 
command- 
er of  the 
Afghan 
army  in  the 
Pu^Janb 
campaign. 


Aftool, 

Ameer 

ISee.  died 

186T. 


Bhere  All, 

Ameer 

1863-'6«, 

and 
19AS-1879, 
died  1879. 


Azim,     Mohammed 
Ameer       Hussein, 
1867, 'tied  murdered 
1860.  1879. 


Abdurrahman, 
appointed  Ameer 
of  Cabool  in  1880. 


Snrwar. 


I  I 

Mohammed,    Ibrahim, 
died  1865. 


Takoob,       Ayoob,      Abdullah 

Ameer  1879.  Governor        Jon. 

I  of  Herat. 
Moosa. 


The  Viceroy  of  India  gave  a  state  banquet 
on  New  Year's  day  of  1880,  at  which  he  made 
a  speech  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, he  said  that  India  had  gained  on  its 
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most  exposed  frontier  an  established  military  he  went  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  conn- 
line  of  defense,  which  he  trusted  it  would  nev-  try,  while  his  colleague,  the  mollah  Moosbki- 
er  surrender,  for  its  value  had  been  severely  Alim,  departed  in  another  direction.  The  of- 
tested  and  clearly  recognized.  The  anxiety  fice  of  military  governor  of  Cabool  was  discon- 
felt  concerning  the  crisis  which  the  British  tinned,  and  the  Wali  Mohammed  £han  was 
forces  had  recently  passed  through  at  Cabool  appointed  civil  governor.  Mohammed  Hassaii 
was  natural  but  not  altogether  reasonable.  Khan,  former  Afghan  governor  of  Jelalabad, 
The  Indian  Government  had  been  charged  with  joined  Mohammed  Jan  at  Ghnznee,  and  after- 
want  of  foresight  in  not  doubling  the  strength  ward  went  into  the  Logar  Valley  for  the  pur- 
of  Sir  F.  Roberts^s  force,  but  such  an  act  would  pose  of  arousing  the  local  chiefs  and  prevent- 
have  been  unwise ;  it  would  have  quadrupled  ing  their  submitting  to  General  Roberts.  Mo- 
all  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  reaching  Ca-  hammed  Jan  caused  to  be  circulated  among  the 
bool,  and  would  have  left  the  troops  there  ex-  Kohi^tani  chiefs  a  forged  letter  purporting  to 
posed  to  infinitely  greater  perils.  In  a  memo-  have  come  from  Ayoob  Khan  at  Herat,  saying 
randum  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Welling-  that  he  had  captured  Oandahar  and  driven  the 
ton  on  the  conditions  of  Afghan  warfare,  which  English  to  defend  themselves  behind  breast- 
had  been  given  him,  supreme  importance  was  works.  The  Kohistanis  declared  that  they 
attached  by  the  writer  to  the  fact  that  the  num-  were  prepared  to  fight  if  the  English  invaded 
hers  of  a  force  operating  in  Afghanistan  must  their  country,  but  would  not  at  present  renew 
always  be  strictly  limited  in  exact  relation  to  the  attack  upon  Shirpoor.  General  Roberts, 
the  carefully  ascertained  means  and  conditions  previous  to  his  intended  advance  in  March,  sent 
of  supply.  Sir  F.  Roberts  had  succeeded  in  Mustaufi  HabibooUah,  who  had  been  Minister 
collecting  supplies  sufficient  to  place  his  entire  of  Finance  under  Shere  Ali,  and  Yakoob  Khan 
force  beyond  the  risk  of  danger.  The  General  as  a  messenger  to  Mohammed  Jan  and  other  mal- 
well  knew  wherein  his  real  strength  lay,  and  content  leaders  with  letters  to  the  efifect  that 
neither  he  nor  his  garrison  ever  felt  the  slight-  the  British  Government  was  disposed  to  accept 
est  anxiety.  The  new  year,  the  Viceroy  added,  as  ruler  for  Cabool  any  sirdar  (with  certain 
opened  under  happier  auspices  and  with  more  exceptions)  whom  the  assembled  representa- 
hopeful  auguries  than  the  old  had  done ;  but  tives  of  the  nation  might  choose.  In  Febru- 
the  work  of  the  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  was  ary  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the  domi- 
not  yet  over,  nor  could  it  be  relinquished  or  nant  and  reigning  branch  of  the  Barakzai  tribe 
relaxed  till  its  object  was  fully  attained.  were  at  Cabool  with  General  Roberts.    Among 

The  situation  at  Cabool   was  complicated  them  were  five  of  the  seven  surviving  sons  of 

during  December,  1879,  by  the  appearance  of  Dost  Mohammed,  with  their  families,  and  mcst 

large  bodies  of  hostile  tribes  who  speedily  pos-  of    the   numerous  nephews,   grandsons,  and 

sessed  themselves  of  advantageous  points,  cut  grand-nephews  of  that  chief.     Of  his  sons, 

off  communications,  and  held  the  British  forces  Kek  Mohammed  was  the  only  one  against  the 

for  a  few  days  in  a  critical  position.    General  English ;    only  three  of  his  grandsons  were 

Roberts  collected  his  forces  within  the  Shir-  absent ;  and  the  only  able  counselor  of  Shere 

poor  cantonment.    The  enemy  attacked  him  Ali  and  Yakoob  Khan,  Mustaufi  HabibooUah, 

there  at  daylight  on  the  28d  of  December,  but  was  working  heartily  in  the  interest  of  the 

the  British  were  ready  for  them.    The  engage-  British.    The  attempt  of  the  English  to  corDe 

ment  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  to  an  understanding  with  Mohammed  Jan  was, 

the  day,  and  ended  in  the  complete  dispersion  however,  unsuccessful.    The  British  Governor 

of  the  Afghans  and  the  final  deliverance  of  the  was  driven  from  Kohistan  in  February,  unable 

city  from  the  danger  which  had  threatened  it.  to  resist  the  insurgents,  who  had  occupied  a 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1880,  General  number  of  villages.    Peace,  however,  still  pre- 
Roberts  had  made  good  his  position  in  Cabool,  vailed  at  Candahar,  where  the  administratioD 
and  was  engaged  in  strengthening  the  Shir-  of  General  Stewart  was  attended  with  almost 
poor   cantonments   and    constructing    block-  continuous  tranquillity  from  the  beginning, 
houses  on  the  hills  to  command  the  city  and  The  British  constantly  endeavored  to  con- 
the  Candahar  and  Peshawer  roads.     Order  ciliate  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  their 
was  restored  in  and  around  Cabool,  the  popu-  designs  respecting  the  country  were  moderate, 
lation  began  to  return,  and  an  amnesty  was  The  sirdars  were  told  at  an  interview  held  with 
published,  from  the  benefits  of  which  the  lead-  them  by  a  British  agent,  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin,  and 
ers  in  the  resistance  that  had  been  offered  to  again  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  a  durbar  which 
the  British  forces  were  excepted.    Other  chiefs  was  attended  by  the  principal  chiefs  who  had  co- 
went  out  to  plot  against  the  British  and  excite  operated  with  Mohammed  Jan  at  Ghnznee,  and 
the  tribes  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  against  who  had  come  up  to  Cabool  from  Maidan  for 
them.    Among  them  was  Mohammed  Jan,  who,  the  purpose,  that  no  permanent  annexation  of 
when  driven  from  beneath  the  walls  of  the  the  country  was  intended  unless  of  parts  that 
Sliirpoor  cantonments  in  the  battles  of  Decem-  were  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier; 
her,  1879,  had  taken  with  him,  it  was  believed,  that  Yakoob  Khan  would  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  treasure,  turn ;  that  the  Government  was  ready  to  ap- 
Leaving  the  young  Ameer  Moosa  Khan,  son  point  any  chief  whom  they  might  select  to  be 
of  Yakoob  Khan,  in  safe  keeping  at  Ghuznee,  Ameer  at  Cabool,  provided  he  was  friendly  to 
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^ish  and  tbeir  allies,  and  capable  of 
the  eoantrj  quiet;  and  that  the  £ng- 
dd  retire  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored 
Ameer  was  enthroned.  It  was  inti- 
howe?er,  that  Candahar  wonld  be 
mder  a  separate  government;  and  in 
ce  of  this  policy  the  Sirdar,  Shere  Ali 
coQsin  of  the  late  Ameer,  was  appoint- 
3  control  of  that  dmtrict,  with  the  title 
This  chief  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  late 
and  had  served  under  him  as  an  am- 
r  to  the  Russian  General  Eaufinann, 
at  of  Oabool,  and  as  Governor  of  Can- 

ribes  renewed  their  harassing  activity 
)  opening  of  spring.  Captain  Showers, 
onjaab  infantry,  was  killed  while  trav- 
ttwe^n  Ohappa  and  Qnetta;  Lienten- 
u-low,  of  the  light  infantry,  was  shot 
gdalak.  In  retnm^  the  British  swept 
9  near  Gundamuk  and  Jagdalak,  thus 
the  ground  between  Jelalfiibad  and  Ca- 
•"ort  Battye  was  attacked  on  the  night 
!6th  of  March,  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
although  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 
f  10,000  rupees  was  imposed  upon  the 
nplicated  in  this  attack,  half  of  which 
d  immediately.  General  Stewart  set 
1  Khelat-i-6hUzai  for  the  advance  upon 
)  April   8th.      On  the  19th  he  bad 


reached  a  point  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Ghuznee  without  having  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion, when  his  further  advance  was  opposed  near 
the  village  of  Nani  by  a  force  of  15,000  Afghans 
ad vautageously  posted  among  the  hills  fianking 
the  road.  While  General  Stewart  was  prepar- 
ing to  attack  them,  a  body  of  3,000  of  them, 
armed  only  with  swords,  rushed  vigorously 
down  upon  the  British  forces.  They  were 
repulsed  after  a  contest  of  an  bourns  duration, 
leaving  half  their  number  on  the  field,  when 
the  whole  enemy^s  force  fled,  abandoning  the 
strong  positions  they  had  held.  They  could 
not  be  pursued  for  lack  of  cavalry,  but  Gen- 
eral Stewart  immediately  entered  Nani,  and  on 
the  next  day  occupied  Ghuznee  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the  2dd  his  forces  had  another  en- 
gagement with  a  body  of  about  6,000  men  a 
few  miles  from  Ghuznee,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  routed  with  a  loss  of  400  men.  General 
Jenkins  was  attacked  at  Gharasiah  on  the  25th, 
aud  kept  on  the  defensive  till  reinforcements 
came  up,  when  the  enemy  were  routed.  A 
force  sent  into  the  Maidan  district  destroyed 
the  towns  of  the  hostile  chiefs  without  oppo- 
sition. The  villages  were  spared  under  orders 
from  General  Roberts  that  they  should  not  be 
burned. 

Attention  had  for  some  time  been  directed 
toward  the  movements  of  Abdurrahman,  the 
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claimant  for  the  throne,  whose  pretensions  were  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Jane  7th,  that  th 
believed  to  be  supported  by  the  Russians ;  he  instructions  which  had  been  sent  out  to  tb 
had  called  apon  the  chiefs  to  rally  aroand  him,  new  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Ripon,  in  refei 
and  was  supposed  to  be  marching  into  the  ence  to  this  subject,  had  two  objects  in  view- 
country  with  an  increasing  number  of  follow-  to  bring  the  actual  military  operations  to 
ers.  A  communication  was  brought  from  him  close  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  leave,  on  wit! 
to  the  British  on  the  19th  of  April,  professing  drawing  from  the  country,  an  event  which 
liis  readiness  to  submit  to  the  English.  He  was  hoped  would  take  place  in  the  fall,  sorn* 
hoped,  he  said,  that  he  would  not  be  suspected  thing  like  a  prospect  of  a  settled  government 
ou  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Russian  Orders  were  sent  to  General  Stewart  earl 
territory,  and  he  denied  that  he  had  received  in  June  to  withdraw  his  forces  with  the  lea 
any  aid  in  men  or  money  from  the  Russians,  possible  delay  compatible  with  the  health  of  tl 
The  people  of  Afghanistan  and  Tnrkistan  glad-  troops,  and  he  was  instructed  that  it  was  d 
ly  welcomed  him,  and  he  was  confident  of  the  sired  tnat  Cabool  should  be  evacuated  not  lati 
suffrages  of  the  country.  He  also  sent  mes-  than  the  Slst  of  October.  Orders  were  aL 
sages  to  his  countrymen  in  Cabool,  warning  given  for  the  return  to  India  of  the  surplus  sta 
them  that  opposition  to  the  English  would  only  and  the  stores  and  ammunition  which  might  n 
injure  their  interests  and  his  own,  suppressed  be  required.  A  brigade  was  dispatched  fro 
the  rebellion  in  Badakshan,  censured  his  cousin  Candahar  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  proce< 
Islack  for  writing  letters  designed  to  inflame  the  to  Girishk  and  support  the  Wali,  Shere  A 
people  againjt  the  British,  and  dismissed  his  against  Ayoob  Khan  of  Herat,  who  was  t 
army,  saying  he  had  no  hostile  intentions,  ported  to  have  arrived  at  Farah  with  I 
He  was  understood  at  this  time  to  be  undis-  whole  force.    A  mutiny  broke  out  among  t 

Euted  master  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Wall's  troops,  and  the  disaffected  regimei 

[indoo  Eoosh.    A  mission,  consisting  of  two  seized  the  artillery,  and  drove  the  Widi  wi 

native  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  Mr.  Lepel  his  faithful  soldiers  across  the  river.    A  reS 

Griffin,  the  British  civil  agent,  was  sent  to  forcement  of  British  troops  came  up,  reca 

him  from  Cabool  and  was  received  by  him  tnred  the  artillery,  and  dispersed  the  mo 

with  distinction.    The  Sirdar  bore  himself,  it  neers,  a  part  of  whom  went  to  Herat,  wh 

was  said,  frankly  and  courteously  toward  the  the  rest  fied  to  their  homes.    The  Wali  wit 

envoys,   and  discussed  business  in  a  sensible  drew  nearer  to  Girishk. 

and  practical  way.    An   offer  was  made  him  Abdurrahman,  after  a  considerable  delaj 

to  recognize  him   as  Ameer  of   Cabodl,   to  crossing  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  came  into  the  c 

which  lie  deferred  a  reply  till  he  could  con-  cupied  territories  in  July,  and  was  recogniz* 

suit  with  his  chiefs ;  but  he  addressed  a  let-  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Cover 

ter  to  the  chiefs,  expressing  his  thanks  to  God  ment  as  Ameer  at  a  durbar  held  at  Cabool  ( 

that  an  opening  was  made  to  friendship  be-  the  22d.    On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Lepel  Griffij 

tween   himself  and  the  British,  and  a  hope  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government^  repeati 

that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  ef-  the  assurances  that  had  previously  been  give 

fected.    Abdurrahman  replied  to  the  British  that  the  armies  would  shortly  withdraw  froi 

propositions  about  the  first  of  July,  in  a  note  northern  Afghanistan  within  those  frontiei 

the  tenor  of  which  was  such  as  for  the  time  to  which  were  described  in  the  treaty  that  bi 

raise  doubts  of  his  sincerity.    He  took  no  no-  been  made  with  the  ex- Ameer,  Yakoob  Eha 

tice  of  the  fact  that  Candahar  had  been  formed  and  said :    **  We  trust  and  believe  that  yoi 

into  a  separate  province  under  tL  separate  gov-  remembrance  of  the  English  will  not  be  m 

ernor,  which  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  kindly.      We  have  fought  you   in  the  fie 

British  in  dl  their  communications,  but,  both  whenever  you  opposed  us.  but  your  religic 

in  his  note  and  in  a  circular  which  he  issued  has  not  been  interfered  with,  the  honor  of  yoi 

to  the  country,  cited  the  terms  which  had  been  women  has  been  respected,  and  every  one  h 

offered  by  the  government  without  mentioning  been  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  propert 

this  important  reservation,  and  claimed  that  he  Whatever  has  been  necessary  for  the  supDO 

was  entitled  to  rule  the  i^ame  territory  that  his  of  the  army  has  been  liberally  paid  for.    K 

grandfather.  Dost  Mohammed,  had  governed,  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  by  any  A 

The  negotiations  were  nevertheless  continued  ghan  of  any  soldier,  English  or  native,  belon 

with  him  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  new  ing  to  her  Majesty's  army."    In  connecti( 

Viceroy  of  India,  with  ultimately  a  satisfactory  with  this  event  Lord  Hartington  made  a  stat 

result.  ment  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  ^ 

General  Stewart  assumed  the  supreme  com-  effect  that  it  was  not  yet  prudent  to  speak  wi 

mand  of  the  British  forces  in  Afghanistan  at  too  great  confidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  f 

the  beginning  of  May,  while  Sir  F.  Roberts  re-  rangements  that  had  been  made,  for  Afgh 

tained  his  divisional  command.  politics  were  so  uncertain  that  it  was  not  p< 

The  change  in  the  political  character  of  the  sible  to  feel  that  the  troubles  in  the  count 

British  Government  resulting  from  the  election  were  yet  at  an  end ;  that  the  question  of  Ci 

of  a  Liberal  Parliament  involved  as  a  necessary  dahar  and  of  the  new  frontier  remained 

consequence  a  modification  of  the  policy  to-  statu  quOy  and  were  to  be  independently  f 

ward  Afghanistan.    Lord  Hartington  explained  separately  considered*^    and  that  the  negol 
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th  Abdurrahman  had  been  oontinned 
me  persons  had  advised  that  they  be 
y%  Uiroogh  the  firmness  and  prudence 
RipoD. 

lain  bodj  of  the  troops  of  Ayoob  Khan 
crossed  the  Helmaud,  reached  Hjdera- 
;he  23d  of  July.  On  the  27th  of  the 
>nth,  this  force,  estimated  to  be  12,000 
attacked  a  body  of  three  regiments  of 
infantry  and  780  British  troops  at 
-Nakhnb,  and  routed  it  after  an  en- 
it  lasting  four  hours.  The  British  and 
troops  fled  in  disorder,  pursued  and 
i  at  every  point  by  the  enemy,  having 
K)  men  (about  half  their  original  num- 
o  guns,  the  colors  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
at  and  the  Bombay  Grenadiers,  and 
all  their  ammunition.    They  suffered 


even  more  during  their  flight,  for  they  took  a 
road  on  which  they  could  get  do  water,  and  had 
no  food.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  very 
heavy,  and  was  described  by  the  natives  as 
^^  almost  fabulous."  Ayoob  Khan  was  after- 
ward driven  back  to  a  point  between  Oanda- 
har  and  Chamar;  Candahar  was  put  into  a 
condition  of  defense ;  General  Phayre  advanced 
with  a  body  of  troops  upon  Chamar ;  and  Gen- 
eral Koberts  marched  from  Gabool  August  8th 
with  a  force  of  10,000  men  for  the  relief  of 
Oandahar.  Ayoob  Khan  proceeded  to  intrench 
himself  three  miles  from  Oandahar.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  British  troops  from  Gabool  was 
completed  the  11th  of  August,  after  a  meeting 
of  General  Stewart  and  Mr.  Lepel  GrifiBn  with 
Abdurrahman.  Mooshk-i-Alam,  the  spiritual 
chief  of  the  Afghans,  bound  the  turban — the 
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equivalent  for  a  coronation — ^upon  the 
ieer*s  head. 

a]  Roberts  arrived  at  Oandahar  on  the 
of  August,  having  marched  818  miles 
y-three  days,  including  two  halts.  His 
yd  saffered  from  the  desertion  of  the 
and  Hazara  drivers,  in  consequence  of 
leavier  labor  was  entailed  upon  his 
He  att4icked  the  position  of  Ayoob 
.  nine  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
eptember,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
er  a  battle  of  four  hours  ending  in  a 
it  of  the  Afghan  forces.  The  nature  of 
ind  prevented  his  officers  from  realiz- 
Bxtent  of  their  victory,  but,  while  G«n- 
»,  commanding  the  extreme  left,  was 
ecting  to  have  to  attack  a  first  position, 
ance,  alter  a  short  halt  to  replenish 


ammunition,  showed  that  Ayoob's  camp  was 
deserted.  Thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken,  including  the  two  guns  which  had  been 
captured  July  27th  at  Eushk-i-Nakhub.  The 
British  loss  was  40  men  killed  and  228  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at 
1,200  men  out  of  a  total  force  of  12,800.  Gen- 
eral Haines,  in  a  dispatch  from  the  Govern- 
ment, of  October  7th,  acknowledging  General 
Roberts^s  report  of  this  action,  complimented 
him  on  his  clear  and  able  record  *^  of  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  successful  military  op- 
erations of  modem  times,"  commended  the 
discipline  and  behavior  of  General  Roberts^s 
troops,  and  expressed  the  desire  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Gk>vemment  the  quick  military 
appreciation  of  the  situation  shown  by  General 
Roberts,  the  excellent  dispositions  made  by 
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him,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  or-  dependent  upon  the  keeping  open  of  any  route, 
ders  were  carried  out,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  and  can  not  be  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
troops.    General  Phayre  did  not  reach  Cauda-  of  a  hostile  force  between  the  stations.    A  h^ 
har  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle.     He  liograph  with  a  mirror  having  a  diameter  of 
entered  the  city  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  ten  inches — the  ordinary  eize — is  capable  of  re- 
found  it  presenting  a  desolate  appearance.  The  fleeting  the  san^s  rays  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
streets  were  deserted,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  spot  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  where  the  gig- 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  nal  can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.    To 
about.     An  extraordinary   change,  however,  set  up  the  instrument,  the  operator,  hariog 
took  place  on  the  next  day.    The  people  re-  chosen  his  position  on  a  hill,  looks  th rough  a 
turned  to  their  homes,  the  shops  were  opened,  spot  that  has  been  cleared  from  his  mirror  by 
and  supplies  were  brought  in  from  the  sur-  scraping  away  the  quicksilver,  to  the  station  he 
rounding  country  where  they  had  been  hidden  wishes  to  signal.     Ue  then  sets  up  in  front  of 
during  the  siege.    Generally  the  people  found  the  mirror  a  rod  bearing  a  movable  stud  like 
their  property  intact  as  they  had  left  it,  only  a  the  fore-sight  of  a  rifle,  so  that  the  stud  sb&Il 
few  cases  of  depredations  having  been  brought  be  on  a  line  with  the  clear  spot  in  the  mirror 
to  notice.    It  was  now  evident  that  Ayoob  and  the  distant  station.    All  that  is  afterward 
Khan  had  altogether  failed  to  induce  a  general  necessary  is  so  to  manage  the  reflections  that 
rising  in  western  Afghanistan.     His  emissaries  they  shaJl  fall  upon  the  stud,  when  it  is  certain 
had  traversed  the  whole  country,  entreating  that  they  will  reach  the  station  aimed  at. 
the  people  to  rise  and  exterminate  the  infidels,  Sir  F.  Roberts  in  February  gave  the  following 
with  only  slight  success.    After  the  battle  be-  explanation  of  the  executions  which  had  taken 
fore  Gandahar,  Ayoob  Khan  retired  to  Herat  place  at  Cabool  under  his  orders  in  November 
with  a  body  of  horsemen,  and  was  reported  and  December,  1879:  **  Before  November  12th 
early  in  October  to  have  reached  that  place,  about  seventy- three  men  were  executed ;  one, 
after  having  left  governors  at  Farah  and  Sabz-  the  city  kotwal  (magistrate),  and  six  other  men 
war.    Apprehensions  were  still  current  that  he  convicted  of  dishonoring  the  bodies  of  the 
would  be  able  to  foment  troubles  at  Gandahar,  officers  of  the  embassy,  seventeen  for  attack- 
and  the  people  around  that  city  were  still  agi-  ing  escorts  and  having  property  of  the  embassy 
tated,  and  continued  to  neglect  their  crops  and  in  their  possession,  and  forty-nine  for  prored 
theii^  trade  in  consequence  of  rumors  that  he  murders  of  camp-followers  and  implication  in 
intended  to  make  another  attack.    The  defeat  attack  on  the  Besidency.      Since  November 
of   Ayoob  Khan  caused  great  satisfaction  to  12th  nine  were  executed  on  conviction  of  at- 
the  Ameer,  and  had  a  quieting  effect  at  Gabool  tacking  the  Residency.    Up  to  December  15th 
and  in  the  surrounding  country.    A  body  of  fifteen  more  were  sentenced  to  death  for  killing 
troops  was  sent  to  Maiwaud,  the  scene  of  the  wounded  soldiers  as  well  as  for  implication  in 
disaster  to  General  Burrows  of  Kushk-i-Nak-  attack  on  the  Residency." 
hub,  to  bury  the  bodies  which  had  been  left  on  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  made  an  address  at  a  dinner 
the  field.    It  found  evidence  to  confirm  fully  given  to  him  at  Simla,  in  which  he  spoke  hope- 
the  reports  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Afghan  fully  of  the  settlement  that  had  been  made  at 
losses  in  the  battle  that  had  taken  place  there.  Cabool,  saying  that  *^  the  Ameer  was  rapidly 
The  evacuation  of  Cabool  was  accomplished  creating  a  stable  administration,  and  his  posi- 
quietly,  and  the  troops  marched  back  toward  tion  was  much  strengthened  by  Ayoob  Khan's 
ttie  Indian  frontier  without  suffering  molesta-  defeat.    The  Cabool  policy  inaugurated  by  tbe 
tion.    PeimarKotal  was  evacuated  on  the  12th  Conservative  Government  had  been  energeti- 
of  September,  when  Shalozan  became  the  most  cally  carried  to  a  conclusion  by  the  present 
advanced  post  of  the  British.    It  was  decided  Viceroy.    He  attached  no  importance  to  tbe 
to  recognize  the  Turis,  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  criticism  that  the  Ameer  w&s  &  proUge  of  Rus- 
Kuram  Valley,  as  independent  of  the  Ameer,  sia.     Shere  All  was  ruined  through  ignorance, 
and  to  evacuate  the  valley.    A  considerable  Abdurrahman  possessed  complete  knowledge, 
force  was  left  at  Gandahar,  and  it  was  decided  and  those  who  knew  Russia  best  would  like 
to  retain  a  strong  division  of  troops  there  for  her  least.     The  criticism  on  the  withdrawal 
the  winter.  from  Cabool  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  unworthy 
Communication   was  had  during  the  cam-  of  Englishmen.    Sir  Donald  Stewart  could  not 
paign  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  have  supported  General  Roberts,  and  it  was 
army  by  means  of  the  heliograph,  the  opera-  well  known  that  General  Roberts  would  meet 
tion  of   which  was  very  satisfactory.     Mes-  with  no  opposition  before  reaching  Ghuznee. 
sages  were  transmitted  by  it  nearly  as  quickly  To  have  left  an  army  at  Cabool  would  have 
as  by  the  electric  telegraph,  as  was  shown  by  made  the  Ameer  unpopular  with  his  subjects, 
the  fact  that  a  dispatch  from  General  Stewart  As  to  the  talk  about  annexation,  he  conld  only 
announcing  the  result  of  an  engagement  on  the  thank  God  that  the  destinies  of  the  country 
22d  of  April,  was  received  at  the  India  Office,  were  not  yet  intrusted  to  crack-brained  enthu- 
London,  on  the  next  day.    Since  signals  may  siasts,  who  fancied  it  high  and  imperial  policy 
be  transmitted  by  heliograph,  if  necessary,  over  for  the  Government  to  drag  its  coat  through 
the  heads  of  the  enemy,  to  stations  which  may  Asia  for  a  barbarian  to  trample  npon.^* 
be  few  and  far  between,  its  operation  is  not  The  position  of  Abdurrahman  at  the  close  of 
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le  year  was  not  yet  considered  wholly  secure,  hint  from  the  British  authorities  as  to  the  ex- 
ad  bis  authority  was  little  felt  outside  of  the  pediency  of  such  a  step.  The  Wali  himself  said 
Istrict  which  was  under  his  immediate  control,  that  the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  him 
L  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times,"  writ-  had  entirely  changed  since  the  fighting  at  Shir- 
ag  from  Candahar  on  the  24th  of  Octoher,  poor,  and  that  he  was  so  disgusted  at  their  hos- 
poke  of  the  extreme  indifference  which  pre-  tile  attitude,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  he 
iiled  there  as  to  what  was  passing  at  Cabool,  had  made  to  benefit  them,  that  he  felt  compelled 
ind  as  to  what  was  the  position  of  the  new  to  abandon  any  further  effort  to  gain  their  good- 
Vmeer,  and  represented  that  Abdurrahman's  will.  In  consequence  of  the  long  hesitation 
ale  was  still  hardly  more  than  nominal  at  of  the  British  in  declaring  any  definite  policy, 
jhuznee,  that  the  tribes  south  of  Ghuznee  were  the  Pathan  population,  who  would  have  accept- 
)Qite  beyond  his  influence,  and  that  at  Cauda-  ed  their  rule  had  they  shown  themselves  de- 
!i&r  itself  the  feeling  was  hostile  to  him.  Ayoob  termined  that  it  should  be  permanent,  were 
Khan,  who  was  again  at  Herat,  endeavoring  to  now  declaring  with  great  unanimity  for  Ayoob 
obtain  means  to  make  another  advance  against  Khan. 

the  British,  and  retrieve  the  losses  he  had  suf-  AFRICA.*  The  area  of  Africa,  according 
fered  before  Oiindahar,  w^as  a  rival  for  the  al-  to  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Bevolkerung  der 
legiance  of  the  Afghans  not  to  be  despised,  and  Erde,"  published  by  Behm  and  Wagner  Tvol. 
combinations  were  talked  of  between  his  forces  vi,  Gotha,  1880),  was  in  1880  estimatea  at 
and  the  partisans  of  Yakoob  Khan,  and  the  dis-  29,909,444  square  kilometres  t  (=  11,548,519 
affected  tribes,  which,  if  they  could  have  been  square  miles),  and  the  population  at  205,679,- 
carried  oat,  would  have  made  him  really  a  000.  New  planimetric  calculations  have  been 
formidable  competitor  for  the  supremacy.  The  made  by  these  editors  of  all  the  large  countries 
efforts  of  Ayoob  Khan  were  not,  however,  of  Africa,  and  thus  new  and  more  accurate 
attended  by  results  encouraging  to  his  cause,  statements  of  the  areas  can  now  be  given. 
He  sent  messengers  to  Meshed  to  ask  assistance  The  latest  information  that  could  be  gathered 
from  Persia  without  success,  and  excited  dis-  from  official  publications  and  the  accounts  of 
content  at  Herat  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  travelers  and  missionaries  in  regard  to  popu- 
Bxacdng  taxes  which  he  had  levied  in  advance  lation,  make  but  slight  changes  in  the  figures 
in  order  to  secure  means  to  push  forward  his  published  in  1878.  The  table  on  page  10  ex- 
military  preparations.  His  force  at  this  time  hibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  princi- 
consisted  of  three  complete  regiments,  all  of  pal  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  1880,  accord- 
■rbicb  had  served  with  him  in  his  expedition  ing  to  the  new  volume  of  the  ^*  Bevolkerung 
igainst  Candahar,  sixteen  field-guns  without  der  Erde." 

tiorses,  and  two  heavy  pieces  of  artillery.     This  The  most  important  among  the  recent  terri- 

Toree  even  could  not  be  depended  upon,  for  in  torial  changes  in  Africa  is  the  annexation  of 

November  the  regiments  which  had  been  de-  the  kingdom  of   Medina  to  the  republic  of 

Seated  at  Candahar  refur^ed  to  serve  any  longer,  Liberia.    The  area  of  Medina  is  not  exactly 

and  returned  to  their  homes.    Notwithstanding  known ;    its  population  is  estimated  by  the 

th«  signs  of  weakness  in  his  actual  position,  a  Government  of  Liberia  at  about  700,000,  and 

s^ng  feeling  was  believed  to  exist  in  his  favor  the  total  population  of  the  republic  is  there- 

amoQg  the  Pathan  population,  and  apprehen-  fore  supposed  to  amount  now  to  about  1,400,- 

siona  were  entertained  that,  in  case  the  British  000.     (See  Libekia.) 

should  entirely  withdraw  from  the  country,  a  The  Italian  commercial  firm,  R.  Rubattini, 

ris'mg  would  take  place  in  his  favor,  with  great  took,  in  1880,  actual  possession  of  the  territory 

danger  to  the  authority  of  Abdurrahman.  Some  of  Ajssab,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1870 

hopes  existed  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  in-  from  some  chiefs  of  the  Dauakil.    It  is  there- 

doee  him  to  acquie.«)ce  in  the  British  policy,  and  fore  now  regarded  as  Italian  territory.    In- 

with  this  object  the  father-in-law  of  Ayoob  eluding  the  small  islands  of  0mm  el  Bachar 

Khan,  who  had  accompanied  General  Roberts  and  Ras  er-Raml,  this  territory  contains  fifteen 

on  his  march  from  Cabool,  went  to  Herat,  de-  square  kilometres. 

Kgning  to  express  the  attachment  of  the  people  (For  an  account  of  the  British,  French,  Span- 
to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  intending  to  advise  ish,  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa,  see 
liim  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  British.  Great  Bbitaix,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
Abdarrahman  was  also  said  to  have  made  over-  oal.) 

tores  to  Takoob  Khan  in  order  to  persuade  him  The  government  of  the  Cape  Colony,  after 

to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  to  have  even  the  conclusion  of  the  Zooloo  war,  undertook  to 

Kot  hitn  a  present  of  money.  disarm  all  the  native  tribes.      The  Basutos 

The  Wali  of  Candahar  received  permission  protested  against  the  application  of  the  dis- 

from  the  Viceroy,  on  the  29th  of  November,  to  armament  to  themselves,  pleading  special  rea- 

retire  to  India  with  his  family.    The  fact  was  sons  for  the  exemption,  without  avail.     An 

the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  of  conflict-  agitation  followed,  which  lasted  through  sev- 

ing  interpretations  as  to  its  meaning.    The  cor-  eral  months,  and  ended  in  the  Basutos  begin- 

respoodent  of  the  London  "  Standard  "  in  Can-    

iahar  said  that  the  Wall's  intention  of  proceed-  ^  ^^^^ c" ciJSSS! "  tor%""if*i6*  '''***"*^  **'  ^^^  *^ 

0^  to  India   was  not  in  any  degree  due  to  a  1 1  square  kUometre  =  0*836  Engh'sh  sqaaro  milM. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 


HortlLem  Afrioa 

Presidios  (belonging  to  SpAin) 

M  orocoo  ^and  Tuat) 

Aigerin. 

Tunis 

Tripolitanis  (indus.  of  Feszan  and  Barca) 
Baluura. 


HortlLeMtem  Africa-. 
K*pypt 

Dependencies  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinia. . 

OaUa 


and  Somaali  countries. . 


Central  Soudan,  exdnsiTe  of  Darfoor. . . 

WMtern  Sondan  and  Upper  Guinea. 
Equatorial  Territoriet 

North  of  the  equator 

South  of  the  equator 


Afwfnaqi 
DiTiaioM. 


kflonMtiMof 
>   SabdMdooa. 


8,809,690 


6,917,989 


Soutliem  Afriea- 

Loango  coast 

Muata  Jamwo*s  kingdom 

Kasongo^s  kingdom 

Marutse-Mambunda^s  kingdom , 
Zooloo  and  Matebele  oountritss. . 

Orange  River  Free  State. 

British  Possessions 

Other  countries 


African  Islands. 

Madagascar. 

Other  islands 


Total. 


1,714,984 
1,998,046 
8,979,880 

7,676,798 


I    612,882 1 

667,066 

116348 

1,088,84^ 

6,180,426 


1,091,864 

1,9660(61 

8d8,279 

1,897,088 


096,064 


99,909,444 


8,264,980 
1,717,900 


12,940 
844.947 
842,491 

268,8n 
8S6,820 
111,497 
968,418 
6,141,788 


601,964 
84,090 


Dlvlrfou. 


Po|mlialoa«f 


16,900,000 


86,990,000 


81,770,000 
43,600,000 
47,000,000 

98,987,860 


Sobd 


1 
6,87 
2,66 
2,10 
1,01 
8,86 


6,68 

1138 
8,00 

16^0 


8,889,000 


906,679,000 


27,00( 
20,00( 


80( 

hm 

4,00( 

90( 

X,9Si 

H 

1,96< 

ia,70< 


2,6C< 
1,89S 


niDg  a  war  against  the  colony.  Much  discon- 
tent has  heen  manifested  in  the  Transvaal 
against  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the 
British  colony.  In  December,  the  Boers  rose 
against  English  rule,  proclaimed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Transyaal  republic,  and  drove  tlie 
English  troops  out  of  a  number  of  places. 
(See  Capb  Colony.) 

Affairs  in  Egypt  have  been  unusu«dly  pros- 
perous. The  material  condition  of  the  people 
has  improved,  the  financial  exhibits  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country  have  been  more  pleasant.  Hos- 
tilities with  Abyssinia  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  was  reported  in  June ;  but  another 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  Abyssinian  bor- 
der was  mentioned  in  the  falL  The  slave- 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  Qovemment  pro- 
fessed to  be  making  great  efforts  to  put  it 
down,  has  been  kept  up  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  (See 
Egypt.) 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  has 
attracted  serious  attention.  The  numerous 
complaints  of  ill  treatment  which  came  from 
them,  led  to  the  calling  of  a  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  at  Madrid,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  a  Moorish  envoy.  This  body  agreed 
upen  a  paper,  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  envoy,  claiming  liberty  of  consoience 
and  equality  of  rights  for  all  the  Christian 
and  Hebrew  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Sultan  was  believed  to  be  willing  to  promise 


reform,  but  wholly  incapable" and  unwil 
carry  it  out.    (See  Morocco.) 

AGRICULTURE.  (See  Commebc] 
Unfted  States.) 

ALABAMA.  The  session  of  the  I^gii 
of  Alabama  commenced  on  November  9t 
with  a  recess  in  December  continued  ii 
ensuing  year.  Senator  Rothen  was  < 
President  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  the  Hoi 
H.  R.  Dallas  was  chosen  Speaker. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  ha 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  six  yea: 
rea<^ustment  of  the  debt  has  been  made, 
is  now  wellnigh  executed  in  its  detaili 
penditures  have  been  reduced,  resources 
omized,  outstanding  warrants  cleared  ofl 
ment  of  interest  resumed,  expenses  p 
they  were  incurred,  and  a  balance  accum 
in  the  Treasury,  while  the  rate  of  tazati< 
been  reduced  from  eight  mills  to  seven  < 
dollar. 

The  total  interest-bearing  bonded  d 
the  State  is  now  $9,008,000,  on  which  t 
terest  for  the  current  year  will  be  $24 
and  for  the  year  1881- 82,owing  to  the  inci 
rate  on  the  A  and  the  C  classes  of  bonds,  I 
130.  The  amount  of  the  bonded  debt 
therefore  of  interest,  will  be  increased 
time  to  time  by  further  exchanges  unt 
settlement  embodied  in  the  act  of  Feb 
28,  1876,  is  complete. 

On  September  80,  1878,  there  remaii 
the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  at  Tusc 
401  patients.    In  the  last  two  years  21 
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tients  hare  been  admitted  and  218  have  been  than  fifty  a  year — the  actaal  decrease  in  two 

discharged,  leaving  402  nnder  treatment  on  years  being  114. 

the  80th  of  September  last,    of  whom  218  On  the  sabjeot  of  the  payment  of  costs  in 

are  women  and  189  men.     The  percentage  of  criminal  cases,  the  Governor,  in  his  message  to 

cares  on  admissions  was  44*50,  and  the  per-  the  Legislature,  presents  the  following  views: 

centage  of  deatiis  on  the  total  nnmber  treated  *^  I  recommend  sach  changes  in  the  laws  pre- 

WJI9  5*84.    Of  those  under  treatment  at  the  scribing  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  misde- 

dste  of  the  report,  71  were  colored.     The  num-  meanors  as  will  forbid  and  prevent  punishment 

'ber  of  applications  for  treatment  within  the  for  non-payment  of  costs..    In  a  recent  case, 

%vfo  years  beginning  October  1, 1878,  was  427,  an  ofiFender  convicted  of  two  misdemeanors  on 

of  which  214  were  received.   In  this  time  142  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  court,  was  sen- 

"were  refused  for  want  of  room.    The  hospital  tenced  to  three  months*  hard  labor  for  each  of- 

receipts  for  1878-79  were  $85,095.95,  of  which  fense,  and,  on  default  of  payment  of  costs,  to 

$68,659.50  was  from  the  State,  and  the  balance  hard  labor  for  an  additional  period  of  nearly 

Irom  paying  patients,  sale  of  stock,  borrowed  three  years  in  each  case.  -This  is  an  instance 

money,  etc.,  and  the  expenditures  for  all  pur-  of  unusual  hardship ;  but  many  cases  differing 

poses  were  $85,095.95.    The  receipts  for  1879  from  this  in  degree  only  have  been  brought  to 

-^^  were  $84,658.07,  of  which  $67,203.50  was  my  attention.    Inability  to  pay  costs  is  not  a 

from  the  State,  and  $8,288.15  was  borrowed;  crime,   and   should  not  be  treated  as  such. 

the  expenditures,  including  the  payment  of  mon-  Reasonable  costs  should  be  paid  by  the  county 

07  borrowed  the  previous  year,  were  the  same,  which  has  the  service  at  hard  labor  of  con- 

Th«re  is  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  victs  for  misdemeanors,  and  the  State  should 

in  the  State,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  pay  reasonable  costs  where  the  sentence  is  to 

^S,  of  whom  19  are  blind.    All  deaf-mutes  in  the  Penitentiary.  Adequate  punishment  should 

^e  State,  and  all  blind  children  over  eight  years  be  inflicted  for  every  offense  committed,  but 

of  age,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  insti-  no  punishment  should  ever  be  permitted  for 

.^stion  free  of  charge,  save  that  all  except  the  mere  inability  to  pay  what  is  in  effect  and  fact, 

indigent  bear  the  expense  of  travel  from  their  whatever  it  may  be  in  law,  a  debt  to  the  State 

homes  and  pay  for  their  clothing.  or  to  its  officers.^' 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  were  on  Sep-  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State 

^mber  80,  1878,  954  convicts,  after  which  date  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

^7q  were  received  and  five  were  recaptured,  80,  1880,  were  as  follows:  At  the  close  of  the 

^aidng  a  total  during  the  two  years  of  929.  last  fiscal  year,  on  October  1,  1879,  there  was  a 

^f  these,  274  were  discharged,  29  were  par-  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $267,051.75.    Dur- 

^Oned,   26  escaped,  and    60  died,  leaving  in  ing  the  ensuing  year  the  total  receipts  amount- 

Prison  on  the  80th  of  September,  1880,   only  ed  to  $681,174.81,  and  the  disbursements  to 

^^  convicts — ^a  decrease  in  two  years  of  114.  $597,692.82,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treas- 

A.t  the  same  date  in  1878  there  was  due  to  the  ury,  September   80,  1880,  of  $850,588.74,  or 

-Penitentiary,  and  uncollected,  from  contract-  $88,481.99  as  the  net  accumulation  of  the  year. 

On  $17,290.81,  from  the  United  States  $626.50,  This  is  attributable  to  the  economjr  of  the  ad- 

fMid  from  other  sources  $85.11,  and  there  was  ministration  for  1880,   a  comparison  of  dis- 

^  the  hands  of  the  Warden  in  cash  $5,318.87  bursements  with  those  of  the  preceding  year 

— in  all,  $20,247.79.    The  gross  earnings  of  showing  a  difference  of  more  than  $90,000 

^tlie  prison  for  two  years  were  $51,813.15,  and  in  favor  of  1880.    The  fact  of  there  being  no 

^he  expenses  for  provisions,  clothing,   wood.  General  Assembly  to  pay  partly  accounts  for 

^nedicine,  and  transportation  of  convicts  since  this  difference,  but  that  expense  being  less  than 

march  1,  1879,  were  $9,840.94,  leaving  as  net  $50,000,  there  remains  a  balance  to  the  credit 

earnings  $41,972.21.  of  the  administration  of  more  than  $40,000. 

There  exists  in  Alabama  a  system  of  hard  This  statement,  by  comparison  with  those  of 

labor  as  an  alternative  for  imprisonment  in  the  former  years,  discloses  the  fact  that  receipts 

Penitentiary.   It  is  peculiar  to  the  State,  where  from  general  taxes  have  decreased.    For  the 

it  resolts  in  such  diversity  of  punishment  for  fiscal  year  ending  September,  1878,  the  State 

the  same  offense  in  different  localities  that  in  received  from  general  taxes  $598,499.84 ;  the 

some  cases  felons  practically  escape  with  a  fine  next  year  $564,722.17 ;  and  for  the  year  1880, 

and  in  othek^  are  punished  excessively  and  cru-  $515,716.16.  Receipts  from  the  tax  on  license, 

elly ;   for  a  sentence  to  hard  labor  for  the  redemption  of  land,  the  Penitentiary,  and  other 

county  is  supplemented  by  a  further  condition-  sources  of  revenue,  were  increased. 

al  sentence,  often  for  a  longer  period  than  that  The  following  statement  shows  the  valua- 

fixed  for  the  crime,  for  the  payment  of  costs,  tions  and  taxation  of  property  in  Alabama  for 

thus  bearing  hardly  and  unequally  on  the  evil-  the  last  four  years : 

doer  whose  inability  to  pay  subjects  him  to 

longer  confinement  and  service.    The  growing 

dispo^tion  to   substitute  hard  labor  for  the 

county  for  hard  labor  in  the  Penitentiary  is 

depopulating  the  latter,  in  which  the  number 

of  convicts  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  more 
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VsloftUon  ol  propmij. 

Tax  ntU. 

Amoonl  of  Uxm. 

1S76 

1877 

1878 

1879 

$1S5,&35,792  00 
180,799,188  57 
126,77d,2«2  S5 
128,757,072  85 

7^min8. 
7      " 
7      *» 
7      »• 

$1,016,518  44 
9150^98  07 
887.412  S4 
8M,S99  51 
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With  increasiDg  prosperitj  and  popnlation  the  Oongress  for  iDcreasing  the  efficiency  of  the 

assessments  continaally  diminish,  and  this  con-  National  Board,  as  interfering  with  State  and 

dition  of  affairs  is  attributed  to  some  radical  local  qaarantioe.     It  argues  that  no  uniform 

defect  in  the  revenue  laws.  system  of  quarantine  regulations  is  suitable  at 

The  school  statistics  of  1879,  compiled   by  all  times  and  places ;  but  that  one  which  is  ap- 

tho  Superintendent,  give  the  number  of  per-  plicable  to  one  place  will  often  prove  unsuited 

sons  of  school  age  as  follows :  to  another,  and  that  in  different  seasons  even 

Whites 214.093  the  Same  place  will  require  different  regula- 

<>>^ored m^i  tions.     It  holds  also  that  the  circumstantial 

Total                                              87«,639  details  of  quarantine  present  the  important 

Those  in'atte'ndance  in' public  schools:  problems    of  quarantine  administration,  and 

,^^1^^                            '^                   106950  ^    ^^^  ^   experts,  intimately  acquainted 

Colored.!*.'.".*.'..*'.*.*.*.*.'.*.  *.*.!'.*.'.'!**.'.!.!.'.'!    67',(»5  with  the  local  conditions,  can  these  be  wisely 

ordered  and  managed.    The  State  Board  also 

^^^' "^'^  objects  to  the  rule  established  in  1879  by  the 

The  number  of  children  at  colleges  and  pri-  National  Board,  to  the  effect  that  assistance 
vate  schools  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  free  should  be  extended  only  to  such  State  and  mu- 
schools.  Of  colleges  in  the  State  there  are  the  nicipal  boards  as  had  first  adopted  the  national 
State  University,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan-  rules  and  regulations,  and  it  contends  that  snch 
ical  College,  the  Normal  (white)  at  Florence,  State  and  municipal  boards  as  desire  the  as- 
and  also  one  at  Huntsville  and  the  6ther  at  sistance  of  the  National  Board  should  be  re- 
Marion,  both  colored.  Besides  these,  there  quired  to  submit  their  local  regulations  to  the 
are  male  colleges  at  Greensboro,  at  Mobile,  at  National  Board  for  examination,  and  if  these 
Marion,  and  at  Oxford.  There  are  female  col-  are  found  sufficient  the  needed  assistance  should 
leges  at  Tuskegee  and  Enf aula,  at  Montgom-  be  granted;  that  the  National  Board  ougbt 
ery  two,  at  Marion  two,  at  Huntsville  two,  at  properly  to  have  the  general  direction  and  con- 
Athens,  Florence,  and  Tuscaloosa  two,  and  trol  of  quarantines  against  foreign  countries, 
in  almost  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  but  that  even  these  international  quarantines 
State  are  flourishing  private  schools.  There  could  be  most  wisely  administered  through  the 
has  never  been  before  such  an  interest  in  agency  of  State  and  municipal  boards  having 
schools  and  education  generally  in  Alabama  local  jurisdiction  in  the  seaport  cities.  Tbe 
as  now  exists.  Alabama  Board  disclaims  any  antagonism  to 

While  comparatively  little  has  been  expend-  the  National  Board ;  on  the  contrary,  admits 

ed  in  schoolhouses,  salaries,  printing,  and  books,  for  it  a  wide  and  important  field  of  usefulness 

a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  edu-  within  which  State  and  municipal  boards  have 

cated    in  log   structures   built  by  neighbor-  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  its  existence  should  be 

hoods.    The  people  have  cheerfully  paid  the  maintained  by  the  appropriations  for  which  it 

tax  for  free  schools  in  sums  relatively  larger  has  made  application,  as  necessary  for  the  sue- 

than  the  amounts  paid  by  the  populations  ot  cessful  continuance  of  scientific  investigations, 

richer  States.     The  following  statistics  show  sanitary  surveys,  and  other  works  of  sanitary 

tiie  improvement  in  public  schools  within  a  administration  and  research  that  have  been 

few  years :  auspiciously  begun. 

In  1874-'75,  146,797  pupils  were  taught  in  The  commissioners  representing  the  late  cor- 

3,898  schools  an  average  of  about  sixty  days,  at  poration  of  Mobile,  in  October,  1880,  decided 

a  cost  of  $562,437.50.  with  the  bondholders  on  a  basis  of  a^ustment 

In  1875-76,  126,891  pupils  were  taught  in  in  the  payment  of  three  per  cent,  for  five  years, 

8,632  schools  an  average  of  eighty  days,  at  a  four  per  cent,  for  fifteen  years,  and  five  per 

cost  of  $351,496.64.  cent,  for  five  years.     Under  the  terms  of  the 

In   1876-'77,  143,571  pupils  were  taught  in  act  annulling  the  charter  of  the  late  city,  the 

4,175  schools  an  average  of  ei£;hty-one  and  one  commissioners  are  required  to  report  to  tbe 

half  days,  at  a  cost  of  about  $370,000.  Governor  of  the  State  the  result  of  their  com- 

In  1877-78,  160,713  pupils  were  taught  in  promise  with  the  bondholders.    The  attorney 

4,796  schools  an  average  of  eighty-four  and  of  the  commissioners  will  at  the  same  time 

two-thirds  days,  at  a  cost  of  $377,634.38.  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  draft  of  such  an 

In  1878-79 — not  including  Fayette  and  Win-  act  for  their  consideration  as,  in  the  judgment 

ston  Counties,  from  which  no  reports  have  been  of  the  commissioners,  may  be  required  to  carry 

made,  and  not  including  the  unreported  negro  into  effect  the  scheme  of  adjustment  agreed 

schools  of  Blount — 172,540  pupils  were  taught  upon.    On  the  passage  of  such  act  the  com- 

in  4,582  schools  an  average  of  eighty -four  days,  missioners  are  to  apply  to  the  Chancery  Court 

at  a  cost  of  $381,884.35.                                *  at  Mobile  for  such  orders  and  decrees  as  may 

The  Board  of  Health  for  the  State  differs  with  be  necessary  to  secure  the  application  of  the 

the  National  Board  of  Health  about  the  ex-  assets  under  its  jurisdiction  to  the  uses  and 

pediency  of  intrusting  the  administration  of  purposes  agreed  upon. 

quarantine  to  any  other  health  authorities  than  A  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

tliose  of  its  own  people  and  appointment.   The  Court  in  several  cases  arising  from  the  repeal 

State  Board  objects  to  the  several  bills  before  of  the  Memphis  charter  follows  the  decision 
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in  Barkelej  v$.  Levee  Commissioners  et  ah    It  crosses  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  and  at 
decioes  that  a  State  has  the  power  to  abolish  a  Decatur  it  crosses  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
pablic  corporation,  even  when  it  owes  debts,  ton,  and  taps  the  Tennessee  River,  with  its  line 
and  that  new  corporations  may  be  created  over  of  boats  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  by  rail  on 
the  same  territory  which  are  not  responsible  to  !N^ashville,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
for  the  debts  of  the  defunct  corporation ;  and,  nati,  etc.    The  Alabama  Great  Southern  rune 
farther,  that  the  creditor  has  no  remedy  in  east  and  west  across  the  State,  295  miles,  con- 
tbe  courts  whatever,  but  can  only  apply  to  the  necting  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  with  the  Mo- 
Legislature  for  relief.  bile  and  Ohio  and  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian. 
According  to   the    sixth    quarterly  report  The  other  lines  traverse  the  State  in  all  direc- 
made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Chancery  tions— such  as  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Goort,  and  filed  therein  September  20,  1880,  it  (now  a  part  of  the  Louisville  and  Great  South- 
appenrs  that  the  total  outstanding  coupons  ern) ;  the  Western,  from  Montgomery  to  Selma, 
line  down  to  May  1,  1880,  amount  to  $86,504.  and  to  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
Thia,  added  to  the  bonded  debt  ($2,223,749),  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula,  tid  Eufaula  to 
makes  the  total  debt  $2,810,253.     Add  to  this  Macon  and  Savannah,  with  cross  and  short 
the  coupons  that  may  be  due  when  the  adjust-  lines  to  nearly  everywhere  and  in  all  direc- 
ment  goes  into  effect,  and  the  judgments  ob-  tions.    The  only  two  projected  roads  needed 
taioed  against  the  late  city,  and  the  debt  will  in  Alabama  are  the  Georgia  Western,  from 
idll  be  under  two  and  one  half  millions.  Atlanta,  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  from  Mobile 
To  pay  three  per  cent,  upon  this  debt  will  to  Birmingham.     With  these  two  additional 
reqnire  $75,000  annually  for  five  years,  $100,-  lines,  especially  the  first  mentioned,  the  sys- 
000  annually  thereafter  for  fifteen  years,  and  tem  will  be  complete,  and  equal  to*  any  emer- 
tl2o,000  annually  thereafter  for  five  years.  gency  in  the  near  future,  notwithstanding  the 
The  assessed  value  of  property  within  the  present  and  prospective  industries  and  devel- 
old  limits  of  the  city  in  1878  was  $16,254,093.  opments.    The  Alabama  River  is  navigable  all 
Assuming  that  the  assessments  under  this  ad-  the  year,  five  hundred  miles,  between  Mont- 
jastment  will  amount  to  $16,000,000,  it  will  gomery,  Selma,  and  Mobile,  as  are  also  the 
require  a  tax  of  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  Warrior,  Bigbee,  and  Chattahoochee — all  tap- 
cent,  to  realize  $75,000  annually.  In  five  years  ping  a  rich  cotton  belt  and  making  rail  con- 
the  assessments  may  advance  with  renewed  nee  tions. 

prosperity,  and  no  larger  ratio  of  taxation  be  The  purchase  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
reqoired  to  realize  the  $100,000  which  will  ville  of  the  Selma  and  Pensacola  Railroad  will 
then  be  needed  annually.  open  a  new  timber  and  cotton  market  for  Pen- 
The  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  sacola,  Greenville,  and  Montgomery.  There 
trade  of  Mobile,  in  September,  1880,  does  not  are  in  operation  forty  miles  of  this  new  pur- 
exhibit  a  large  increase — with  New  Orleans  on  chase,  known  as  the  Selma  and  Gulf,  from 
one,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  on  the  other  side  Selma  in  the  direction  of  Pensacola.  The 
of  her,  and  with  the  extensive  shipments  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  company  are^  working 
cotton  from  the  interior  by  railway  to  the  on  its  southern  end,  from  its  junction  with  the 
north,  Mobile  suffers  serious  disadvantages  Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  the  Pensacola,  at 
as  a  commercial  seaport.     But  notwithstand-  or  near  Pollard. 

ing  these,  new  branches  of  trade  and  industry  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  combination 

haTe  sprung  into  existence.    The  popular  en-  and  consolidation  with  the  Georgia  system  is 

terprise  is  directed  toward    manufacturing;  nothing  more  than  an  alliance,  offensive  and 

the  increase  of  naval  stores,  and  the  lumber  defensive,  or  division  of  territory,  as  to  freights 

trade;   and  to  the  production  of  vegetables  and  rates. 

for  the  Western  markets.    Its  dry-dock  com-  The  route  from  Meridian  to  Tupelo  touches 
petes  successfully  with  similar  establishments  Lauderdale  Junction,  where  the  Alabama  Cen- 
^where,  and  the  proprietors  have  launched,  tral  Railroad  diverges  on  its  way  to  Selma  and 
in  addition    to    smaller  craft,   a    new  river  Montgomery.    From  Mobile  to  Macon,  a  dis- 
steamhoat  of  about  one  thousand  bales  capaci-  tance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles, 
tj*  Two  new  manufacturing  enterprises  have  the  road  traverses  the  long-leaved  pine  region 
Wn  inaugurated,  an  ice  company  and  a  fur-  of  the  South.    Crowned  with  perpetual  green, 
pitare  factory ;  while  evidences  of  work  in  the  stately  monarchs  of  the  Southern  forests 
ifon,  tinware,  vehicles,  etc.,  are  increasing,  tower  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  at  their 
Iq  the  vegetable  trade  alone,  $175,000  worth  feet,  in  tropical  luxuriance,  grow  dwarf  pal- 
of  produce  was  shipped  in  1880;  and  the  fish  mettoeswith  their  fan-like  leaves,  magnolias 
and  oyster  traffic  shows  creditable  results.  with  their  gigantic  buds  and  flowers,  hollies. 
The  Alabama  railroad  system  is  very  com-  mvrtles,  and    evergreen    oaks,  draped    with 
plete,  and  is  rapidly  developing  the  State.  The  long  gray  moss.    At  Macon  the  prairie  region 
Sooth  and  North  Alabama  (a  part  of  the  Louis-  begins,  and  thence  to  Okolona,  a  distance  ot' 
vilje  and  Great  Southern)-— the  grand  trunk,  about  sixty -five  miles,  the  country  is  open  and 
80  to  speak — runs  from  Montgomery  to  Deca-  slightly  roUmg,  with  occasional  skurts  of  wood- 
tor,  183  miles.     At  Calera  it  crosses  the  Sel-  land  dividing  plains  almost  level.     The  soil  is 
ma,  Rome   and   Dalton ;    at  Birmingham  it  of  a  fertility  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Mis- 
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siasippi  bottom,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  emment  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  it  is  able.    We  fevor  the 

nnder  cultivation,  though  the  area  planted  is  retirement  of  flie  national-bank  notes  as  soon  as  the 

i^««  4.u««  v«#,.-«  A^  «r««      r<^4.<.««  ;-♦!,«  ^^^A  ^^^  <^^  be  done  without  injury  to  the  busmess  of 

less  than  before  the  war.     Cotton  is  the  lead-  ^^0  country,  and  the  issue  oftreiury  notes,  common. 

ing  product,  but  corn,  wheat,  and  other  cere-  \y  called  greenbacks,  sufficient  in  volume  to  meet  the 

als  may  be  as  easily  grown.     West  Point,  an  commercial  and  business  demands  of  the  country,  and 

important  station  on  this  division,  near  Oko-  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  bolder,  and  that  we 

lona,  is  the  county-seat  of  Clay  County.    Its  g^luv^^"^*"*""^  restriction  on  the  coinage  of 
population  is  among  the  thousands,  and  the 

town  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  cot-  The  Convention  voted  to  strike  out  the  reso- 

ton,  and  the  various  products  of  this  agricul-  lution,  because  it  was  deemed  that  the  proper 

taral  region.    It  is  situated  two  hundred  miles  place  to  consider  a  national  question  was  m 

from  Mobile,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 

from  Colambns,  Kentucky,  making  it  the  half-  The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

way  station  of  the  road.      .         _             _  i.  The  Democratic  party  m  convention  assembled 

A  case  between  the  Southern  JJ^xpress  Com-  declares  ite  confidence  in  and  unshaken  adherence 

pany  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  to  the  ^reat  principles  of  democratic  government; 

which  organized  an  express  company  of  its  its  devotion  to  the  Union  and  Constitution,  with  tho 

own  in  opposition  to  the  former,  was  decided  amendments  thereto;  its  unswerving  maintenMiee of 

in  the  ufSed  States  Circuit  Oo^rt,  at  Nash-  1^  ^^t;Srto''SrS^  ^^^^^^^ 

ville,  against  the  latter.     Ihe  rights  of  express  and  theu*  absolute  freedom  from  all  mterferences  b/ 

companies,  in  their  relations  with  railroads,  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  civil  or  mill- 

were  very  distinctly  defined.     The  points  set  tary :  profound  respect  for  the  popuhir  will  feirlyand 

forth  ia  the  decldon  we«,,  "that  the  expre,»  !S?S SS'^tf rpSl'S.id" M;;^1 
busmess  is  separate  and  distmct  m  every  way  the  political  equality  ot'^all  citizens ;  the  largest  right* 
from  tlie  railroad  business,  and  that  railroad  of  mdividual  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  ol 
corporations  desiring  to  embark  in  this  pur-  others,  and  ceneral  participation  by  tiiebodyof  the 
suit  must  do  so  as  expressmen,  subject  to  sJl  people  in  public  affairs.  .  j.  ^ 
4.k«  .^i^-  ««,i  ,»v«4>^..4^5[«<.  ;,«^Jo^^  «,>^«  4.1.04.  2.  That  our  present  tariff  laws  are  an  impedunenl 
the  rules  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  that  ^  American  m^ustiy,  devised  in  the  intereltof  mo- 
class  of  persons.  If  a  rauroad  desires  to  have  nopolics,  and  maintained  m  opposition  to  the  de- 
an express  department,  it  must  be  a  separate  mandsofthepeo])le.  We  therefore  demand  their  re- 
and  distinct  branch  of  its  business,  which  must  peal  and  substitution  of  a  simple  revenue  which  ahaE 
deal  with  the  railroad  proper  npoa  the  «.me  fer^^rau^^^^menr^tST 
basis  with  other  express  companies.  The  rail-  gtitutional  lunits,  and  a  return  of  its  admini»tnition  tc 
roads  are  prohibited  from  making  discrimina-  its  original  economy^  simplicity,  and  inipartiality. 
tions  in  favor  of  their  own  express  depart-  8.  In  the  name  or  tiie  Democracr^  of  Alabama  wi 
ments  as  against  other  express  companies,  ^^l  solemnly  arrai^  the  Repubfican  partv  befow 
TK«  ^^»»^i^  «^o..u  ^f  ♦ii^  A^r^ici^^  o«  V«»  oa  the  bar  of  public  opimon  as  the  authors  of  all  th« 
The  practical  result  of  the  decision,  so  far  as  ^^,.^  ^^  government  which  threaten  and  oppreas  th» 

the  mterest  of  the  public  is  concerned,  is  that  people ;   protesting  its  friendship   for  the   Federa. 

the  great  railroad  corporations  will  be  pre-  Umon,  it  sought  to  destroy  it  in  centralization ;  de^ 

vented  from   making  the  express   business  a  ckrin^  its  purpose  to  establish  justice,  it  trampled  I 

monopoly  by  the  exclusion  from  their  lines  ot  under  itsj^t;  ;*  to  msure  domestic  tranquillity,"  it 

Auvuv^vrtj  *^j  »•"«  ^-^^^  ^^^    j^vu*   .  ^          x«  V*  proclaimed  mission,  It  preached  the  gospel  of  hate,  an* 

mere  express  companies.  gHe^l  ^i^q  j^nd  ^itii  misrule  and  anarchy  and  blooJ 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  June  As  the  leritimate  fruit  of  its  administration  it  has  pax 

2,  1880,  at  Montgomery.      Dennis  M.  Stone  alywd  all  our  industrial  pursuits ;  it  has  destroys 

was  elected  President,  and  the  following  per-  the  vdue  of  our  pjowrty ;  it  luis  imw)verished  tia 

or>no  ^^^^  r>^^i^^*^A  f^^  ^ffi^A .  "p  \xr  r^vif^^  country,  and  it  has  filled  the  land  with  discontent  an 

sons  were  nominat^  for  office :  R.  W.  Cobb  for  a^t^tioi.     For  these  crimes  agamst  humanity  am 

Ciovernor ;  W .  W .  bcrews,  Secretary  of  State ;  constitutional  government,  we  denounce  the  RepubL 

H.  C.  Tompkins,  Attorney-General ;  I.  H.  Yin-  can  ppty  as  unwortii^  the  trust  and  confidence  of  » 

cent.  Treasurer.     For  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  intefiigent  and  patriotic  people.        ... 

preme  Court,  Robert  C.  Brickell  was  nomi-  ^*-  "^  ^^iS^'^if TJE  ^'fl^^^^^ 

•^.j^            Tirox             JA         11  -ir       .  tics  and  unparalleled  m  the  world,  whereby  the  ^n 

nated ;  George  W.  Stone  and  Amos  R.  Manning,  ^f  ^he  freemen  of  the  republic  wi  defied  and  sul 

Associate  Justices ;  J.  M.  Carmichael  for  An-  verted,  and  a  defeated  candidate  placed  in  the  Free 

ditor,  and  H.  C.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  dential  chair,  shall  never  be  ignored,  and  we  call  up-c 

Education.     E.  A.  O'Neal  and  Walter  Bragg  the  Democracy  pd  the  people  throughout  the  lani  ^ 

were  nominated  for  Pre^dential  Electo^  ^gS^  ^Sd^tTe  ^nd':rtt^a^%^^e^^^^ 

large.     Ihe  platform  of  the  last  Convention,  'w?ong,  to  the  end  that  fraud  shall  henceforth  be  po-* 

without  the  resolution  relating  to  paper  money,  erless  and  o^ous,  and  free  government  a  reality    : 

was  adopted.     The  delegates  to    Cincinnati  America.                         .      ,    . 

were  instructed  to  adhere  to  the  two-thirds  5.  By  the  levy  of  excessive  duties  upon  t» War 

1  alcohono  productions  it  has  encouraged  violations  < 

"^J^*                .  the  revenue  laws,  and.  under  pretense  of  protectin 

The  committee  upon  resolutions  reported  a  the  revenue  service,  it  nas  turned  loose  on  our  peopi 

platform,  the  concluding  resolution  of  which  irresponsible  and  reckless  men,  who  maltreat  and  iin 

was  as  follows :  prison  our  citizens,  and  who  destroy  property  at  will. 

vet  refuse  to  allow  these  enemies  to  society  to  be  tried 

That  we  fevor  the  just  payment  of  the  public  debt  m  the  State  courts  for  the  violation  of  State  laws, 

and  a  stable  currency.  We  are  opposed  to  the  refund-  6.  That  we  rely,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  educa- 

ing  of  the  public  debt  beyond  the  reach,  of  the  Grov-  tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  perpetuity  ind 
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repablican  form  of  government,  and  we  counties  incomplete,  and  estimated  on  the  basis 

>T  the  most  Uberal  system  of  Dublic  free  ^f  1370  with  the  percentage  of  gain  in  the  dis- 

;,  consistent  with  the  flmmciaT  condition  ^^..^^  ^^^^      The  population  in  1870  was  981,- 

215. 

ablican  State  Convention  met  at  AMERICA.    A  new  diflSculty  between  the 

20th.    Greorge  Turner,  ex-United  United  States  and  British  Governments  re- 

shal,  was  appointed  President.    A  specting  the    interpretation    of    the    tishery 

ity  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  arose  from 

Convention  favored  General  Grant,  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  some  New- 

ebate  on  the  report  of  the  commit-  foundland  fishermen  upon  a  party  of  Ameri- 

antials  disturbed  the  meeting.  cans  who  were  seining  for  herring  in  Fortune 

e  election  took  place  on  the  first  Bay  in  January,  1878.    A  demand  for  indem- 

A^ugast,  1880.    Governor  Cobb  was  nification  of  the  American  fishermen  for  the 

i  majority  of  92,545  over  Mr.  Pick-  loss  sustained  was  presented  to  the  late  Brit- 

aenback  candidate.    All  the  oandi-  Ish  Government,  but  was  curtly  dismissed  by 

le  State  ticket  received  about  the  Lord  Salisbury.    Measures  were  initiated  in 

At  the  election  the  Democrats  had  Congress  with  reference  to  the  possible  failure 

Republican  ticket  to  oppose.    The  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  of  the 

Committee  of  that  party  advised  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  a  strong  disposition 

;he  Greenback  ticket,  but  in  several  was  manifested  in  Congress  and  among  the 

here  there  were  many  negroes,  not  public  to  renounce  altogether  the  privileges 

k  State  ticket  was  seen.    A  Demo-  and  obligations  flowing  from  the  treaty  with 

)t  alone  was  voted.    The  only  real  respect  to  the  fisheries,  on  account  of  the  fre- 

le  for  the  Greenback  ticket  was  in  quently  recurring  misunderstandings  and  dis- 

3  of  the  First  District,  where  about  putes  regarding  the  fishery  rights.    The  dila- 

f  the  vote  for  Mr.  Pickens  was  cast,  tory  answer  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  pro- 

the  Democrats  had  a  handsome  ma-  traoted  the  controversy  until  it  devolved  upon 

this  election  the  Democratic  vote  the  present  British  Government.    Mr.  Evarta 

gest  ever  cast,  which  was  attributed  repeated  his  demands  and  the  reasons  on  which 

ise  interest  attaching  to  contests  for  they  are  based  to  the  new  Government,  and 

,  as  many  as  ten  Democrats  in  some  found  Lord  Granville  disposed  to  view  the 

nnlng  for  the  same  office.     Each  question  as  a  debatable  issue,  admitting  of  dis- 

en  was  supporting  the  Democratic  cussion  and  perhaps  of  arbitration.    (See  Can- 

t,  and  the  colored  voters  obtained  ada  and  UNrrKD  States.) 

dted,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  the  In  the  Canadian  Dominion  the  construction 

at  from  Governor  down.    This  ac-  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  for  a  second  time 

*gely  for  the  increased  vote  for  the  been  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  syndicate, 

t  State  ticket  over  previous  eleo-  A  contract  has  been  concluded,  on  the  basis  of 

even  should  the  vote  of  those  ooun-  extensive  land  grants  and  money  subsidies, 

it  is  urged  that  fraud  was  perpe-  which  is  strenuously  opposed  by  the  party  out 

hrown  out,  there  would  still  be  a  of  power.    The  question  of  the  ratification  of 

)r  the  Democratic  State  ticket  of  the  bargain  is  the  first  business  to  be  consid- 

K    Hancock  electors  received  more  ered  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  its  winter 

)  majority  over  the  Republican  can-  session  of  1880-'81.    The  contract  is  of  a  simi- 

>ovemor.  lar  nature  to  those  under  which  the  United 

11C7  in  the  Supreme  Court,  caused  States  transcontinental  roads  were  built, 

th  of  Judge  Manning,  was  supplied  The  quadrennial    election    in    the    United 

pointment    of   Henderson  Michael  States,  resulting  in  the  election  of  James  A. 

~a  selection  highly  approved  by  the  Garfield    for  President  over    Major*  General 

ge.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  was  characterized  by  an 

ission  of  the  Legislature  which  com-  unusual  degree  of  partisan  fervor ;  yet  so  vig- 

November,  James  L.   Pugh   was  orous    has  been  the  commercial  revival,  so 

the  United  States  Senate  during  the  strong  the  consumptive  demand  and  the  pro* 

term  of  the  late  Senator  Houston,  ductive  impulse,   that  the  usual  disturbance 

VM  born  in  Georgia,  on  December  and  interruption  of  mercantile  affairs  attend- 

He  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  ing  a  Presidential  contest  were  scarcely  felt  in 

the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

m  the  Buchanan  ticket  in  1856,  and  The  harassing,  irregular  wars  which  have 

1.    In  1859  he  was  a  member  of  been  carried  on  against  the  United  States  Gov- 

During  the  war  he  was  in  the  Con-  ernment  by  Sitting  Bull  and  his  Sioux,  and 

oay  and  Congress.  Victoria  with  his  murderous  band  of  Apaches, 

3f  general  importance  were  passed  have  ceased ;  and  no  organized  force  of  tur- 

«  Legislature  previous  to  its  recess  bulent  Indians  now  menaces  the  settlements 

3r.  of  the  far  West, 

irns  of  the  census  show  the  popu-  The  interoceanic  canal  at  Panama  has  not 

he  State  to  be  1,253,069,  with  four  yet  been  begun*  but  the  capital  has  all  been 
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subscribed.     The    application    for    twice  or  the  country,  have  given  place  in  some  qnarten 
thrice  as  many  shares  as  there  were,  when  the  to  the  assumption  that  belligerent  designs  were 
books  were  opened,  shows  a  remarkable  con-  entertained  toward  Chili,  with  which  republic 
fidence  throughout  Europe  in  the  judgment  the  Patagouian  boundary  question  is  still  pend- 
and  ability  of  De  Lesseps,  its  promoter.  ing ;  while  the  more  plausible  explanation  of 
The  year  has  been  marked  by  events  of  the  the  armament  is  by  many  regarded  as  simpJj 
highest  importance  for  some  of  the  Spanish-  a  prudent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ArgeDtine 
American  states.     If  peaceful  elections  and  Government  to  be  prepared  in  case  Chili,  when 
the  fact  of  a  change  of  administration  having  finally  at  peace  with  Peru,  should  be  tempted 
been  effected  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  se-  to  make  a  demonstration  of    her   liberated 
renity ;   the  resumption  of  friendly  relations  forces  in  support  of  her  claim  to  sovereign 
with  foreign  powers  after  a  protracted  period  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory.    The 
of  estrangement ;  the  construction  (no  longer  material  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
projected,  but  actual)  of  railways ;  the  exten-  has,  in  the  mean  time,  suffered  no  check, 
sion  of  inland  telegraph  lines,  and  the  laying        Political  affairs  in  Uruguay  have  been  in  a 
of  a  submarine  cable — if  all  these  bespeak  the  very  unsettled  condition,  and  the  national  rev- 
inauguration  of  an  era  of  prosperity,  such  an  enue  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  proved 
era  has  assuredly  begun  for  Mexico  withui  the  inadequate  to  meet  the  Government  require- 
past  twelve  months.  ments. 

In  the  Central  American  republics  a  season  In  Brazil  the  discussion  of  the  electoral  bill 
of  international  quiet,  if  not  of  absolute  inter-  was  continued  with  but  little  interruption; 
national  harmony,  has  been  ei\joyed,  and  much  but  no  event  has  occurred  throughout  the 
lias  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  fa-  year  to  retard  commercial  or  industrial  prog- 
cilitating  foreign  commerce.  ress ;  trade  with  foreign  nations,  on  the  con- 
In  Colombia  the  reverse  has,  for  the  most  trary,  would  seem  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  a 
part,  been  the  order  of  things ;  and  General  by  no  means  unimportant  proof  of  which  is 
Nuflez^s  Government,  inaugurated  in  April,  the  fact  of  arrangements  having  been  made 
has  chiefly  attracted  attention  at  home  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of 
abroad  by  a  marked  increase  of  imposts  on  steamers  between  the  ports  of  Halifax,  Nova 
foreign  products  entering  the  republic :  print-  Scotia,  and  Rio  Janeiro  in  October,  1881. 
ed  books,  including  even  text-books  for  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  The  population 
use  of  schools,  having  been  subjected  to  an  on-  connected  with  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
erous  rate  of  duty.  A  bill  for  an  international  British  Isles,  in  British  North  America,  and 
copyright  treaty  with  the  principal  European  in  Australia,  is  estimated  as  follows :  * 

and  American  nations  was  laid  before  the  Co-         British  isies is.ssi.ono 

lombian  Legislature,  and  the  new  administra-  British  North  America  .    600,000 

^.         1  'i*  _x   J      J     •       ▲  ^1  Australia  and  New  Zealand 760,000 

tion  has  manifested  a  desire  to  encourage  the 

development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Total 19,882,000 

country.  The  following  new  sees  of  the  Church  of 

Little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  England  were  establiehed  in  18T9  and  1880: 

real  progress  in  either  Venezuela  or  Ecuador ;  in  England,  Liverpool,  1880  (forming  part  of 

Peru  has  continued  to  resist,  but  has  been  pow-  the  province  of  York);  in  India,  Travancore 

erless  to  repel,  the  Chilian  invadei-s,  and  her  and  Cochin,  1879  ;  in  China,  Mid-China,  1880; 

very  capital  has  been  menaced  with  destruc-  in  America,    New   Westminster,    1879,   and 

tion ;  while  Bolivia,  partly  from  inability  and  Caledonia,  1879. 

partly  from  apathy,  has  tendered  little  aid  to        The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  June 

her  ally,  but  rather  sullenly  submits  to  the  pro-  1st.    Petitions  were  presented  and  considered 

spective  forfeiture  of  an  important  portion  of  in  favor  of  the  act  for  closing   the  public- 

her  territory,  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  houses  on  Sunday,  against  any  alteration  in  the 

ultimate  success  of  the  Chilian  arms  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  favor  of  the 

present  strife.  ^  ^  more  complete  representation  of  the  clergy. 

In  Chili,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  mining  in  the  Lower  House,  a  resolution  respecting  the 

have  of  necessity  suffered  from  the  long  drain  «*  Burials  Bill  "  supported  bv  the  Government 

of  forces  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  army;  before   Parliament  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

but  the  moral  energy  of  the  Government  and  "  That  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 

people  has  been  sustained  by  uniform  success ;  Canterbury  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  the 

the  interest  on  the  foreign  and  home  debts  Church  humbly  to  record  the  expression  of  their 

has  been  regularly  paid,  nor  has  the  Executive  deep  regret  that  it  should  be  judged  necessary 

required  to  be  invested  with  any  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  advisers  to  propose 

powers  to  raise  funds  and  organize  elements  to  Pariiament  a  measure  which,  if  it  shall  be- 

with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  come  law,  will,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  been  the  scene  of  the  country,  save  and  except  only  the  time 

of  considerable  disturbance  during  the  electo-  of  the  Commonwealth,  take  away  from  the 

ral  campaign.    The  military  policy  announced 

by  the  new  President  in  his  message,  and  the  ^CJZtoTT^^^^Tkr^^^ oTuxS:Z 

increase  of  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  ^^  Annual  Cyciopsedia  '*  for  i879,  p.  so. 
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Church  of  England  the  exclasive  control,  ac-  The  twelfth  annual  Conference  of  the  Soci- 
cording  to  her  own  doctrines  and  discipline,  of  ety  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State 
the  ose  of  her  own  cliurchjards ;  and  that  this  Patronage  and  Control,  was  held  in  London, 
HoQse  desires,  by  this  solemn  protest,  to  deliver  June  10th.    Mr.  H.  Lee,  111.  P.,  presided.    The 
itself  of  all  responsibility  as  to  any  dishonor  report  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society 
which  may  be  done  to  Almishty  God  by  the  for  the  year  had  been  £11,898.  and  the  ex- 
character  of  the  worship  which,  in  the  event  penditures  £10,848.    Seven  millioD  copies  of 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  may  hereafter  be  publications  had  been  issued,  and  nearly  two 
offered  in  her  churchyards.''    A  committee  was  thousand  meetings  had  been   held.      Resoln- 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  pro-  tions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  Confer- 
Tiding  for  Episcopal  supervision  over  Anglican  ence  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  results  of 
eongre^tions  in  the  North  of  Europe.     The  the  recent  elections  in  Scotland,  and  the  indi- 
Arcbbishop  was  deputed  to  confer  with  the  cations  that  the  question  of  disestablishment 
GoremTDent  respecting  an  increase  in  the  num-  was  not  to  remain  in  abeyance  till  another 
ber  of  elected  proctors,  and  a  change  in  the  election ;  that  it  approved  of  Mr.  RoundelPs 
mode  of  elections  and  the  qualifications  of  elec-  motion  affirming  the  inexpediency  of  retaining 
tors.    The  bishops  agreed  that  they  would  use  clerical  restrictions  in  connection   with  any 
lU  their  influence  in  Parliament  to  secure  the  headship  or  fellowship  in  any  coUege  of  Oxford 
incorporation  in  the  bill  for  taking  the  census  or  Cambridge,  and  also  of  Mr.  Bryce's  pro- 
in  1881  of  a  provision  for  taking  a  religious  cen-  posal  for  the  abolition  of  such  restrictions  in 
sQsin  England.  connection  with  professorships  of  Hebrew  and 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Convocation  was  ecclesiastical  history ;  that  the  Public  Worship 

held  July  ISdi.    A  committee  of  both  Hous3s  Regulation  Act  had  failed  to  accomplish  its 

vas  appointed  to  consider  how  best  to  provide  professed  object ;  expressing  the  belief  that  a 

for  Episcopal  supervision  over  Anglican  con-  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Church 

gregations  in  the  North  of  Europe.     The  com-  would  be  found,  not  in  fresh  legislation,  but  in 

mittee  to  whom  the  subject  of  th^  Burials  Bill  employing  the  spiritual  forces  of  a  free  church ; 

h^  been  referred,  made  a  report  suggesting  and  expressing  gratification  at  the  early  intro- 

that,  if  the  bill  should  not  be  passed,  both  the  duction  of  the  Burials  Bill,  and  a  hope  that  it 

Chorch  and  dissenters  should  give  up  the  fu-  might  be  satisfactorily  amended. 

oeral  services  at  the  grave,  and  hold  them  only  The  twentieth  annual  Church  Cangrets  was 

at  their  houses  of  worship.    This  clause  was  held  in  Leicester,  beginning  September  27th. 

struck  out  by  vote  of  the  Convocation,  and  the  The  opening  sermons  were  preached  by  the 

report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee.  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Dean  of  Llandalf. 

The  Convocation  of   York  met  at  the  same  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  presided  at  the 

time,  and  took  action  in  favor  of  securing  pro-  Congress.    Papers  were  read  and  discussed  on 

vinon  for  a  religions  census  of  England  in  the  subjects  relating  to  the  foreign  missions  of  the 

bill  for  a  general  census  which  was  about  to  Church,  *^  The  Church  and  the  Poor  " ;    **  The 

bejpresented  to  Parliament.  Religious  Condition  of  the  Nation  " ;    "  The 

The  eighty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Church  in  relation  to  the  Organization  of  La- 

Mimanary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  bor  ** ;  *^  Upper  and  Middle  Class  Education ;  its 

4tb.    The  Earl  of  Chichester  presided.     The  Present  Condition,  and  how  to  maintain  and 

total  amount  of  contributions  given  to  the  So-  promote  its  Religious  Character  *' ;  *^  Sunday- 

ciety  daring  the  year  had  been  £221,723,  and  Closing  and  Local  Option'';    *^The  Internal 

the  expenditures  had  been  £200,807.      The  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Influence  of  the 

capital  fund  had  been  restored  to  its  original  Three  Great  Schools  of  Thought  in  the  Church 

figare  of  £68,281.   The  committee  had  resolved  of  England  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the 

to  set  apart  £60,000  as  the  permanent  work-  Church";  **The  Existing  Forms  of  Unbelief ; 

ing  capital  of  the  Society,  and  to  place  the  re-  their  Social  and  Moral  Tendencies  " ;    **  The 

Qainder  of  the  fund  to  a  separate  account,  to  Cathedral  System ;  how  to  reform  it  so  as  to 

be  called  the  contingency  fund.    Four  hundred  strengthen  the  Relations  of  the  Cathedral  to  the 

todeighty  clergymen,  of  whom  218  were  Euro-  Diocese,  and  to  make  each  Cathedral  a  more 

pean,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  Eflicient  Center  of  Religious  Equality  " ;  ^^  The 

vith  2,686  native  and  country-born  Christian  Duty  of  the  Church  as  regards  Civil  Laws  re- 

eatechists.    The  number  of  communicants  in  lating  to  Marriage  and  Divorce"  ;  ^^TheCora- 

tbe  misaon  churches  was  28,510.  munion  of  Saints;  how  may  it  be  strengthened 

Tiie  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga^  and  manifested  " ;  "  Popular  Recreations ;  how 

timo/the  Gospel  for  1879  were:  from  collec-  to  improve  them;   Lignt  Literature  and  the 

tioQsand  subscriptions  to  the  general  fund,  £71,-  Stage."    The  Congress  was  visited  by  a  depu- 

099;   from  legacies,  £10,934 ;  from  dividends,  tation  representing  the  nonconformist  minis- 

£4,753 ;  totfil   in  the  general  fund,  £86,787.  ters  of  Leicester,  bidding  it  welcome  to  the 

Other  funds  had  been  appropriated  to   the  town.    The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  responded 

amoont  of  £9,943,  and  special  funds  amounted  in  a  courteous  address. 

to  £34,943,  making  the  entire  income  of  all  The  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ire- 

classes,  £131,674.    The  Society  had  employed  land  met  in  Dublin,  April  20th,  and  was  opened 

593  missionaries.  with  an  address  from  the  Lord  Primate.    The 
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financial  reports  showed  that  a  steady  decrease  found  exhibitions  which  might  be  held  in  New 

in  ttie  receipts  trom  varions  sources  had  been  Zealand  or  elsewhere.    The  arrangements  for 

going  on  for  several  years  past,  the  amount  re-  the  selection  of  hymns  and  the  musical  parts 

ceived  under  the  head  of  assessment  having  of  the  service  were  declared  to  be  under  the 

fallen  from  £124,424  in  1876  to  £108,272  in  control  of  the  clergymen,  not  of  the  vestrj. 

1879,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sonrces  from  Favorable  accounts  were  given  of  religions  work 

£212,095  to  £165,007.     The  attention  of  the  among  the  Maories,  and  in  the  islands. 
Synod  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  rela-        ANTIMONY-MINES  IN  MEXICO.  Thean- 

tions  of  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity  College  timony  of  commerce  has  hitherto  been  derived 

with  the  Synod,  of  the  status  of  proprietary  almost  exclusively  from  the  sulphide-ore  called 

churches,  the  formation  of  a  General  Church  stibnite,  or  gray  antimony.     In  this  state  the 

Committee,  the  claims  of  the  minor  incum-  metal  is  distributed  very  widely  over  the  globe, 

bents  and  curates,  the  increasing  expenditure  though  it  is  found  nowhere  in  large  deposits, 

of  the  representative  body,  the  consecration  It  is  mined  in  Hungary  and  different  parts  of    4 

of  church-building,  and  primary  education.  Europe,  and  is  found  in  California  and  Nevada;    I 

The    Provincial    Synod   of  the    Episcopal  bnttheprincipalsourceof  the  supply  is  Borneo,    i 

Church  in  Canada  was  held  in  Montreal  in  whence  it  is  shipped  in  ballast  to  the  English     I 

September.    The  Synod  decided  that  the  name  smelters.    The  cost  of  the  purified  metal  is  quite 

of  the  Church  should  hereafter  be  '^  The  Church  high,  being  as  great  as  that  of  tin  and  copper, 

of  England  in  Canada '' ;  that  a  Board  of  For-  and  about  four  times  that  of  lead.    Its  high 

eign  Mssions  should  be  formed  for  the  coUec-  price  is  owing  not  only  to  the  comparative  in- 

tion  of  money  for  missions  to  the  heathen  frequency  of  the  ores,  but  to  the  difi&culty  of 

abroad,  and  a  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  reducing  the  sulphide,  in  which  the  antimony 

work  in  British  America,  particularly  in  the  is  usually  associated  with  various  troublesoiDe 

diocese  of  Algoma;  and  that  persons  might  be  mineral  impurities,  which  impede  and  compli- 

admitted  to  the  diaconate,  but  not  to  the  priest-  cate  the  process  of  extraction.    The  reduction 

hood,  without  surrendering  their  worldly  call-  of  the  sulphide  is  a  long  process.    The  sulphide 

ings.  is  first  separated  from  the  gangue  by  fusion, 

The  fifth  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  met  and  then  reduced  to  an  oxide  by  roasting  in  a 

in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  June  22d.    Bish-  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  from  the  oxide  the' 

op  Barker,  in  his  opening  address,  mentioned  metallic  antimony  is  obtained  by  ^sion  with 

as  important  topics  affecting  the  interests  of  charcoal  saturated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 

the  Church,  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  of  sodium. 

and  the  Church   and   school  land   revenues.        Extensive  mines  of  the  oxide  of  antimonj 

nn  act  concerning  which  was  pending  before  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Sonora,  Mex- 

the  Colonial  Parliament.     He  urged  the  clergy  ico,  in  the  district  of  Altar.    The  attention  cf 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  metallurgists  was  called  to  these  deposits  in 

imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  public  1879  by  the  discoverer,  E.  T.  Cox,  of  Arizona, 

schools.     A  resolution  was  proposed  reciting  A  company  of  capitalists  from  Boston  was  soon 

that  the  Church  had  not  the  inflnence  in  the  formed  who  secured  nine  claims  of  the  diinen- 

colony  to  which  it  should,  by  its  numbers  and  sions  allowed  in  Mexico,  2,624  by  656  feet,  in- 

position,  be  entitled,  and  advising  the  members  eluding  all  tlie  outcropping  lodes.    The  geologi- 

to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  politics.   After  cal  character  of  the  country  where  this  valuable 

considerable  debate,  it  received  the  vote  of  a  discovery  was  made  is  identical  with  that  of 

large  mcgority  of  the  clergy,  but  was  defeat-  southern  Arizona.   The  mountains  are  in  short, 

ed  by  the  negative  vote  of  the  laity.     The  in-  narrow  ranges,  running  mostly  in  a  north-aud- 

come  of  the  Church  Society  for  the  year  had  south  direction.    Some  of  the  summits  are  ir- 

been  £14,000.    The  Society  granted  stipends  regular  and  rugged,  and  some  are  smooth,  round 

to  thirty-eight  clergymen  and  eight  catechists.  cones,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  ero^on 

The  triennial  meeting  of  the  Genial  Synod  in  the  different  materials  of  their  masses.    Be- 

of  New  Zealand^  was  held  at  Christchurch  in  tween  the  parallel  ranges  is  tabic  land  ormeM, 

April,   and  was  attended  by  seven  bishops,  formed  of  the  eroded  material.    The  peaks  are 

twenty  clergy,  and  twenty-three  lay  represent-  porphyry,  quartzites,  basalt,  dioritea,  and  tra- 

atives.     The  Primate  suggested  that  a  revision  chytes,  the  principal  mass  of  the  mountain- 

of  the  wording  of  the  constitution  of  the  Syn-  chains  granite,  the  sedimentary  rock  on  their 

od  was  needed  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  the  fianks  a  snb-cnrboniferous  limestone,  in  which 

changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  circum-  the  fossil  remains  have  been  effaced  by  igneous 

stances  of  the  colonies  since  it  was  framed,  action.    The  debris  which  forms  the  mesa  is  so 

and  a  motion  providing  for  a  revision  was  loose  that  the  rain  sinks  through  it  leaving  the 

made,  but  not  acted  upon.    The  principal  sub-  surface  always  dry  and  arid.    In  the  immediate 

jects  considered  by  the  Synod  were  the  con-  neighborhood  of  the  mines  only  the  limestone 

solidation  of  the  parochial  system,  and  clerical  and  quartzite  are  found.    The  lodes  are  from 

education.    The  Board  of  Theological  Studies  four  to  twenty  feet  thick.    The  ore  has  been 

provided  a  uniform  standard  of  Education  for  removed  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  andthefis- 

all  the  dioceses.    It  was  resolved  not  to  attempt  sures  are  found  to  be  filled  from  one  wall  to  the 

to  establish  a  central  theological  college,  but  to  other  with  the  solid  ore.    It  is  oxide  of  anti- 
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Imost  pure,  and  remarkablj  uniform,  and  Great  Britain  is  Dr.  Manuel  R.  Garcia. 

"86  of  the  lodes  is  north  and  south,  par-  The  Argentine  charge  d'affaires  in  the  United 

1  the  axis  of  the  mountains.    The  pitch  States  (during  the  Minister's  absence  in  Eng- 

to  the  east.    All  the  lodes  are  found  land)  is  Sefior  Don  Julio  Carri6.     The  Gonsul- 

o  area  five  or  six  miles  long  and  one  General  (at  New  York)  for  the  American  Un- 

3  wide ;  on  three  of  them  the  ore  crops  ion  is  Sefior  Don  Carlos  Carranza.    The  Gov- 

re  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  can  be  ernors  of  the  several  provinces,  etc.,  were : 

ging  out  for  several  hundred  feet  along  Buenos  Ayres. Dr.  Joan  Jos6  Romero.* 

,    The  ore  is  almost  pure  oxide,  the  only         Minister  of  the  interior. .  Dr.  Carlos  A.  D'Amico, »  October, 
V   .  .1.  u*   t.  •  X  •  Minister  of  Finance Dr.  Mariano  Demarift,  f    IbciU. 

r  being  sihca,  which  is  present  m  verj  catamarca M.  j.  Kodriguez.         * 

antittes.    The  ore  assayed  60  and  70  per  C6rdoba M.  Juarez  ceiman. 

pure  metal, and  is  expected  to  average  "^^tili:::.:::::::^^^^^^^^ 

jent.     There  is  no  indication  that  the  Jujuy Bustamante. 

ases  and  gives  place  to  sulphide  deeper  Jf  ^'**^ X-  ^^.  ^'^onacid. 

xL     1    3  miT        •  1  •       c      ^  Mendoz-. L.  Villanueva. 

.  the  lodes.     The  mmeral  varies  from  a  saita Dr.  M.oiiva. 

or,  almost  white,  to  a  dark  hrown.    The  Sj**^"^" M.Moreno 

pecimens  have  the  specific  gravity  5  -07 ;  Ban  la  f6  ! ! ! ! ! !  *. '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. :  s.  deTioSo. 

there  is  75  per  cent,  of  antimony ;  they  Santia^  del  Estero Santuian. 

5  percent,  of  water.    It  corresponds  in  SrcSL,Te.,iii^::;;:;ci,S!,'S"L"%'?^^!r- 

tion   and  Specino  gravity  to   the  rain-  Pata^fonia ('olonel  a.  Barros. 

led  stibieanite.     It  is  only  slightly  sol-        rp.      *         *•  i    •         .•  *i.     xt 

hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  Sndogua  ,.  The  Argentine  army   erclnsive  of  the  Na- 

Fased  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  crici-  T^.o^^'^'^to^PZ^  ^'  ^!n'"*'''af/'' tT"  ' 

itinnm,  it  decomposes  readily.    The  ore  2,929  horse ;  8,832  foot ;  artillery  914.    There 

ed  only  with  difficulty  before  the  blow-  "«  ^,  «T"?n7°r  ^^'^"^'^  ^  i  «>'*"'«l?-i?'«0'. 

t  .i»w=  ».<.^;i.r  in  .  /,.,„!tvi»  ™,:n,  ,.«,„  80  colonels;  107  lieutenant-colonels;  166  ser- 

t  yields  readily  in  a  crucible  with  pow-  „e^tB.n,aj  '    ^nd  785  officers  of  other  grades. 

i™  ''ThlT^r^rS^A/lTn'r?  The  National  Guard  was,  at  the  time  If Z 
imony.    Th^s  particular  oxide  of  anti-  286,000  strong;  and  the  reserve,  68,- 

as  never  before  been  met  with  except  ^qq       '  """>""    °""  »•  "*"*  •""  .«oo.  »o,  vo, 

l''^f^X^™'wn^^'l^^tW°.'n?        The  navy  was  composed  of  27  vessels:  2 
y.    It  has  betore  been  so  rare  that  spe-      .  .        i  j     a    ,.  vx«i 

Wtainin-^  onlv  a  few  irrains  were  diffi-  '*®*'°    >''o°«'lad».  «  steam   gunboats,  2  steam 

i^^nre  torpedoes,  12  steamers  (transformed  into  war- 

lonyisM  exceedingly  useful  metal,  and  f.^l")'  ?***•""  transports,  and  2  /fjl  of  the 

abundant  could  be  aonlied  to  additional  ^'"^ '  '"*''  *"  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000,  an 

?u7SvXaKr  the  allovs  which  'ornament  of  88  guns,  and  manned  with  2 

n  combination  with  other  metals.    The  chiefs  of  squadron   5  colonels    8  lieutenant- 

these  are  type-metal  and  britannia-  *?'*'"«'«'  ^  m^ors,  7  captains   26  lieutenants 

Type-metal  £  composed  of  lead  and  f  ?'°'''»°*«'  43  midshipmen,  7  paymasters,  2« 

.,  X^  ^^^r..^^^  ^t  tu„  i»*»™  „»-_! engineers  ;    900   seamen,   mcluding  officers  ; 

'ir^UlTI^Zt     nrilf^ltlr^^,  2,(W0  infaktry  and  artillery  (Natio^  Guard) 

'  i^loy  ^wTth  ?it  c?ppe?^d  rinc  aid  1  torpedoSection,  with  Ummandants,  8 

n^l6pe?<^nt^rf"kntTon>lSld8Tof  subaltern  officers,  and  80  men     There  is  a  na- 

^^valu^pharniaceutical  prions  latL^l'nShlfzd^te"'''''''  '""" 
lony,  tartar-emetic,  etc.,  must  be  freed        rpu       ?r  "^^^  "  ""  ""  *^"*"'^* 
,    V                •        J     Ju       •         'i.'  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for 

ly  from  arsenic  and  other  impurities  *i,    ^      ;  lo^rrT  »oa  «-aijvu^^ii,uic  ^vi 

le  antimony  of  commerce  nearl/always  ggow^g  UWelf  '" 

ENTIRE  REPUBLIC  (Rbp<Jbuo a  Ab-  i„p<,rt  dnH«. '^^'^. «i«,8oo,ooo 

).*    The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Export  duties 2,500,000 

sr-General  Don  Julio  A.  Roca  (inau^u-  Ij^^jjl^:^-::  ^^ SS'JSa 

^   .    .  1  n     1  oo/\\  1    XL      TT*  Btaraped  paper,  patents,  etc  6o0,000 

[I   October   12,    1880);    and    the  Vice-  Post-office  and  tele^rraphs. 450,000 

il,   Don   Francisco  B.  Madero.     The  ^f^®""®*'®^ ^'SSJ 

nnet  is  composed  of  the  following  Min-  inteTt^eii! ioA"  naVioAki  ftindi'  \^^io  prov- 

Interior,  Sefior  Del  Viso ;  Finance,  Dr.       inces) 609.06I 

Had  interim  until  May,  1881,  when  SSsir::;:;:;:::::::::::;:::::::;:.;:::::::    m^ 

uJar  appointee,   Dr.  Don  Juan   Jos6  

,  Grovernor  of  the  province  of  Baenos         "T**^ ti9,2M,oco 

intil  that  date,  will  assume  the  portfo-  expenditure. 

rti^  Public  Worship,  and  PubW  In-  ^^7  •;the^»|;''»'-.; ;;: •.::::;:;:;::;::: ;  •'••J??:^ 

1,  Sefior  Pizarro ;  War,  and  the  Navy,  Ministry  of  Pinanee 9,4i8.iso 

ictorica.  Ministry  of  Justice.  Public  Instruction,  etc 1,286,96S 

Argentine   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Navy jm.u^ 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States         Total |18,479.6U 

junial  CyelopBdia*'  for  1872,  I8T7,  and  1878,  for        •  Ad  interim  until  May.  1881.  when  he  will  assume  the 

,  population,  territorial  dirlslont,  etc.  portfolio  of  Finance  In  the  national  OoTemment. 
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The  sarplus  observed  on  oomparing  the  totals  ^oun^  nations  to  have  the  lai^gest  possible  m 

of  these  two  tables  is  $770,886.  inhabitants  educated,  whUe  it  u  perhaps  th 

Some  of  the  more  important  items 
diture  in  the  several  departments 

emmeot,  according  to  the  estim&te  already  re-  OOOl  are  for  the  new  powdcr-faotory,  a  medic 

f erred  to,  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table :  and  Board  of  Health,  the  placing  in  comm 

several  ships  at  prc:sent  lying  up,  the  erection  < 

INTERIOR.  workshops,  etc.    The  taxes  all  remain  as  the; 

President  of  the  Bepnblic  (sslarj,  and  expenses  ^^^i  except  some  slight  modification  in  the  ni 

of  bis  household) |4<S,920  collecting  them. 

Legislature 680,518  «,,        ^           .  ,             ,.^.            -    .,         . 

Post-Office  and  telegraphs 6u2,76o  The  nnancial  condition  of  the  Al 

i™,?Sf***f°'  "J.-Ji- *  H^^  Republic  is,  on  the  whole,  and  despite  ( 

Subsidies  to  prorindsl  governments 52,4^3  .  _ >            ui       •             ^                x,'  ^ 

KaUwsys..... 875^600  unfavorable  circumstances,  chief  amoni 

_  ^    ^^^ .  „  „„                   '  are  the  devastating  revolutions  which 

WAR   AND  THE   NAVY.  i      *         i                    •                   x             i       m              i 

^,^y $1,487,968  electoral  campaigns,  extremely  favoral 

Navy. ...v.! !.!..!!...!.!.!.!.....!!!..!...!!.       040,7^2  the  country's  credit  is  uniformly  mai 

JUSTICE,  ETC.  abroad,  thanks  to  the  unexceptional  re] 

Justice |i6a,8«s  observed  in  the  service  of  the  nationi 

Public  Instruction &«i,656  Between  the  years  1868  and  1870  the  i 

FINANCE.  increased  120  per  cent.,  and  between  IJ 

National  debt $8,488,857  1878  a  further  advance  of  about  4  p< 

CoUection  of  revenue 7ia,440  ^^s  apparent.    The  returns  for  1879  no 

The  customs  receipts  for  each  month  of  the  an  increase  of  rather  less  then  6  per 

year  1879,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  compared  with  those  for  1878;  *  but  th 

though  in  general  but  little  below  the  standard  tributed  in  part  to  the  enhanced  import 

for  the  most  favorable  years,  do  not  aggregate  wool,  for  wnich  Minister  Plaza  obtain 

as  high  as  the  estimated  receipts  for  1879-^80,  mission  from  Congress    in   1878.     N 

shown  in  the  foregoing  table  of  the  revenue :  standing  that  it  is  an  express  violation 

January $1,199,487  26  Constitution  to  impose  any  export  dc 

JJjJjJ*^ I'^'Jiel?  native  products,  yet  the  tax  on  wool  wa 

April. . .' .'..'.v.... .*.*.*!!.'.*!.*!!*.!.*!!!!!]     i',io?j;6i5  77  to  6  per  cent,  ctd  valorem^  a  state  of  th; 

ay 1,414,876  24  garded  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests 


Api 


republic,  since    it  would   be    impossi 


June 1,011,146  07 

July 1,029,26184  ^-  .  ,,,,., 

August 929,997  22  Bucuos  Ayrcs,  shackied  With  such  an 

octibS-^''  v;;  *":::":::::::::::::  i  ^m  SS  *^  compete  with  Australia,  which  exp 

November .  ... . . . ! *. *. . . ! *. *. .    *. .      '.      '980^427  98  wool  free  of  duty.    Dr.  Plaza^s  policj 

December. 4,196,888  71  ever,  was  cordially  supported  by  the  p€ 

Total $18,160,^8  60  Buenos  Ayres.    As  the  inhabitants  of  t 

................  ,  already  paid  forty-five  dollars  per  capiti 

Dr.  Aye  laneda,m  his  message  to  Congress,  national  Government,  twenty  dollars 

immediately  before  surrendering  the  executive  provincial  government,  and  about  ten  dc 

power  to  his  successor,  made  the  following  ^^^  Municipal  Council,  it  was  deemed  w 

statement  conoernmg  the  budget :  u  ^^^^  patriotic  "  that  any  new  taxes 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1881  is  estimated  be  laid  on  the  estancieros  (farmers,  etc. 

at  $20,207,851,  as  follows ;  Intenor,  $8,462,995.08;  For-  r^rrintr  f>.A  ««/y>nW/>^  in  *ha.  i.r.^ol  iq;o7..;^f <> 

eign  Afla^,  $140,840 ;  Finance,  $9,455,82^57 ;  Jilstice,  P^^'^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^  *^®  rural  district 

etc.,  $1,499,452  ;  War  and  the  Navy  (army,  $4,7iO,-  incidence  of  taxation  was  as  follows  : 
610 ;  navy  I91M22  -  )  $5,658,232 ;  and  sho wing  an  national  revenue. 

morease  f  $l,72i^7oveT  the  present  year  a  88^a8  Buenos  Ayres  (city) i 

follows :  Intenor,  $870^114 ;  Foreign  Affa^,  $24,000 ;  Buenos  Ayres  (roil  districts) ! ! . ! . . ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Finance,  $42,252 ;  Justice,  etc. ,  $202,484 ;  War  and  the  Thirteen  remaining  proTinoes  of  the  republic .... 
Navy  (army,  $802,647;  navy,  $279,840—)  $582^487.  - 

This  increase  is  in  a  great  measure  merely  nominal,  fi 

•8  the  whole  amoimt  ap])ropriated  is  rarely  spent,  al-  revenue  op  buenos  atres. 

though  it  well  might  he  m  the  present  instance,  and  City | 

eirticularly  in  the  branches  for  which  the  increase  is  liursl  districts 
tended.   A  few  words  will  explain  this :  Of  the  $870,-  ~ 

114  asked  for  the  Interior,  $050,000  are  for  the  exten-  j 

sion  of  the  Central  North  and  Andine  Railways,  and  Total $i 

may  be  looked  upon  as  the  earnings  of  stud  lines.   Con- 
sequently, the  real  increase  is  only  $220,114^  which  will        Hence,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Argentii 

be  chiefly  devoted  to  immigration  and  colonization,  and  pie  were  as  follows : 

Bubsidizmg  the  municipal  oodies  to  be  created  for  tnose  

purposes ;  the  founding  of  new  colonies  in  Patagonia ; 

the  improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  ouild-  divisions. 

in^ ;  the  canalization  of  the  port  of  Santa  ¥6 ;  the  re-  

pairing  of  the  dredging-macbinery,  and  other  urgent  Buenos  Ayres  (dty) 

public  items  which  reach  in  the  aggregate  $85,848  in  S"f**<>"  Ayres  (rural  districts), 

the  esthnates  of  the  other  ministerial  departments.   Tlie  Thirteen  remaining  provincee . 
increase  for  Public  Instruction  is  comparatively  ins^-  •         To{m\ 
niflcant,  if  the  appropriations  made  in  former  years  mr 


Tbsw. 


$11,850,000 
6,800,000 
8,100,000 


20,350,000 


bills  branch  ore  considered,  and  how  important  it  is  for  *  8ee  '*  Annoal  Cyclopedia  *"  for  1879,  p.  88. 
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foregoing  statements  are  not  included 
icipal  taxes  of  Boenos  Ay  res,  or  the 
^8  of  the  thirteen  other  provinces.  It 
er,  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  city 
B  Ay  res  paid  thirty-five  times  as  much 
a  as  the  other  provinces,  than  which 
mce  none  can  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
wish  of  the  Boenos  Ayreans  to  get 
>  mach  government.  **  The  cause  of 
vy  taxation,"  observes  an  Argentine 
t,  "  is  the  extra  liberality  of  the  Brit- 
i  in  lending  us  money,"  and  indeed  the 
ind  sinking  fond  of  the  following  loan 
d  a  heavy  yearly  drain : 


Debt. 

Amoont. 

An^Dtine 

$11,000,000 
6,850,000 

Baeooa  Ajres 

Anrentine 

81,2dO,000 

Hard  doUan 

^750,000 

BueiMM  \yres 

10.500.000 

Total 

$6<,760,000 

table  are  not  comprised  the  Baschen- 
of  1863,  the  foreign  indemnity  bond, 

loan  of  600,000,000  pesos  current 
bout  $20,000,000),  the  Lottery  loan  of« 

snch  minor  matters  as  the  loans  to 
and  Entre-Rios.  If  the  railway  guaran- 
cepted,  the  whole  indebtedment  of  the 
and  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  about  $100,- 
3r  a  little  over  $10  per  capita  of  the 
n  of  the  country,  and  one  fourth  of  the 
n  average.  If  the  finances  be  carefully 
any 8  the  writer  last  referred  to,  the 
ill  retrieve  itself  in  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
ity  that  the  public  men  are  violent 
oists,  and  paralyze  the  imports  with 
it  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the 
of  protecting  manufactures.  In  this 
od  sheep  farmers  are  being  converted 

bootmakers  and  execrable  tailors," 
exports  for  1878  showed  a  decline  of 
It.  from  those  of  the  year  immediately 
C,  particularly  in  wool,  tallow,  and 
Lt  the  close  of  1877  the  price  of  Ar- 
t>ond8  in  the  London  market  (tak- 

of  1868  for  a  guide)  was  70 ;  at  the 
179  it  was  90  to  92 ;  and  in  December, 
le  were,  for  the  first  time,  sold  at  par. 
n  evident  Indication  of  financial  pros- 
Yet  one  great  drawback  still  proves 
Irag  on  the  financial  and  commercial 
f  of  the  country,  namely,  a  depreciated 
which  calls  aloud  for  remedial  meas- 
>ld,  the  '^shuttle-cock  of  the  hoUa^'*'' 
a  high  premium.  With  the  large  in- 
[>ld  from  Great  Britain  in  1879,  and 
lence  felt  in  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
there  ought  to  be  but  little  difficulty 
Wishing  the  Oficina  de  Cambio»^  mak- 

a  legal  tender  at  the  former  rate  of 
>s  to  the  pound  sterling,  a  financial 
3nt  which  would  favor  the  fiow  of 
to  the  republic,  and  render  commer- 
actions  safe  and  steady.  As  things 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  however, 


there  is  too  much  of  the  gambling  element ; 
and  a  country  whose  foreign  securities  have 
almost  attained  par  value,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  humiliation  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency at  home. 

The  great  feature  in  Argentine  history  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  is  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  marked  excess  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  over  that  of  the  imports,  the  reverse 
of  which  condition  was  formerly  the  rule.  The 
appended  tables  show  the  values,  sources,  and 
destinations,  respectively,  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  1879  : 

impohts. 

From.  ValoM. 

Belglam $8,061,000 

Brazil 2,224,000 

Chill 821,000 

France 9,105,000 

Germany 2,218,U0J 

Groat  Britain 12,088,000 

HoUand 290,000 

luly 2,68 1,000 

Paragoay T24,(KM) 

Spain 2,177,000 

United  States SJHOoO 

Uruguay 2,lld,000 

West  Indies 12^,000 

Other  coancries ...  948,000 

In  transitu 8,07d,000 

Total $44,867,000 

EXPORTS. 

T>«#tfnation«.                           v  VkIum. 

Belgium $18,870,000 

Mrazll 8,279,000 

ChiU 1,180,000 

France  ll,esi,000 

Germany I,ft8d,000 

Great  BriUin 8,758,000 

Italy 1,602,000 

Paraguay 464,000 

Spain 78^000 

United  States 8,791.000 

Uruguay 1,486,000 

West  Indies  1,018,000 

Other  countries 475,000 

In  transitu 8,004,000 

Total $47,765,000 

The  values  of  the  principal  commodities  ex- 
ported in  the  same  year  were  as  follows :  wool 
(91,951,094  kilogramme:!),  $21,610,000  ;  ox- 
hides (2,886,799  kilogrammes),  $8,149,000  ; 
horse-hides  (817,429  kilogrammes),  $292,000 ; 
sheep-skins  (25,088,878  kilogrammes),  $8,965,- 
000;  tallow  (15,588,289  kilogrammes),  $2,088,- 
000;  salt  beef  (32,809,577  kilogrammes),  $2,- 
812,000;  animals  (297,078),  $2,180,000;  hair 
(2,872,962  kilogrammes),  $766,000;  bones, 
$506,000;  various  skins,  not  above  enumer- 
ated, $789,000.  According  to  statistics,  Buenos 
Ayres  owned  at  the  commencement  of  1880, 
5,116,029  head  of  cattle,  or  986  for  every  100 
inhabitants;  and  46,600,000  sheep,  or  8,275 
for  every  100  inhabitants;  which  last  figures 
are  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  though,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Uru- 
guay was  6,000,000,  or  1,885  per  100  inhab- 
itants, while  the  number  of  the  sheep  was  but 
12,000,000. 

No  returns  of  shipping  movements  at  the 
various  ports  of  the  republic  have  been  pub- 
lished of  a  later  date  than  those  given  in  the 
**  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1879. 
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The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  opera-  place  in  some  quarters  to  apprehensions  of 

tion  in  1878  was  1,448  miles;  and  concessions  belligerent  designs  toward  Chili,  with  which 

had  been,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  granted  country,   as  already   hinted,   the  Patagonian 

for  new  lines  to  the  extent  of  1,989  miles,  in-  boundary  question  is  still  pending.      But  a 

eluding  the  great  interoceanic  railway  from  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  armament 

Buenos- Ay  res  to  Santiago  (Chili),  888  miles,  would  be  the  prudent  desire  on  the  part  of 

Still  further  concessions  were  granted  in  1879  the  Argentine  Republic  to  be  prepared  in  case 

and  1880,  and  works  on  the  new  lines  and  Chili,  after  making  peace  with  Peru,  should 

continuation  of  those  already  built  were  car-  feel  tempted  to  make  use  of  her  liberated  forces 

ried  on  with  activity.  in  support  of  her  claim  to  sovereign  jnrisdic- 

The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1877  tion  over  the  disputed  Patagonian  peninsula, 
comprised  9,887  miles  of  wires,  of  which  3,866        The  following  extracts  we  translate  from 

belonged  to  the  state.    The  total  number  of  President  Roca^s  inaugural  speech  to  the  Ar- 

dispatches  in  1878  was  214,714.  gentine  Congress  on  October  12,  1880,  than 

The  tide  of  immigration  continues  to  in-  whicn  no  other  description  could  present  a 

crease,  the  number  of  immigrants  for  1879  clearer  view  of  the  present  political  condition 

having  reached  50,000,  a  figure  hitherto  un-  of  the  country : 
precedented  outside  of  the  United  States,  and       ,,  «  ^  , ,       . 

showing  an  increase  of  14,329  as  compared  with  a^f^^t^^^^^Xc^^^^'Z^Zfrn 

that  ot  the  year  immediately  precedmg.     The  to  which  the  most  important  duties  and  the  gnx^i 

lack  of  immigration  from  Northern  Europe  to  responsibilities  attach ;  and  I  consider  that  I  should, 

the  Argentine  shores  is  very  generally  deplored,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  express  to  the  representatives 

and  active  measures  are  on  foot  for  encourag-  ®^*4®  Argentine  people  what  my  intentions  are  onao- 

ing  its  augmentation      Of  the  286,000  immi-  ^fMlmfun^^ciously  to  power.    I  well  know 

grants   from  the    United   Kingdom   and  Ger-  that  the  path  now  before  me  is  beset  with  snares  for 

many  in  1879,  hardly  1,000  went  to  the  River  him  who  feels  Uie  responsibility  of  this  elevated  chai^ 

Plate  rei^ions  among  a  free  people ;  nor  am  I  unaware  of  the  bitter 

The  political  situation  of  the  country  in  1 880  ?!±  ^^2"  TS-*^  ^^  "^^"l  ^  '^'''^''l'*  upon  the  ri^ 

X     \  J     -J  ''"'"**.*"^"^* Z*"^  ;«-;A  II  discharge  of  his  duty.    But,  as  you  know,  it  was  be- 

contrasted  widely  with  that  of  1879,  the  events  yondmy  power  to  control  the  current  of  opinions  which 

of  which  latter  year  comprised  only  measures  has  terminated  in  this  (by  me  unsought  for)  result  of 

of  peaceful  industry  at  home,  while  the  single  ^®  electoral  contest—a  contest  which  has  served  as  a 

A?  »   ^  •  1    ^  _  -  •_-    A-i.      ^ •  T»rpf«»vt.  fr»p  Rtj)inin(7  rtnpA  morA  r»iir  onimfrv'a  anil  with 


question  with  (Jhili  as  to  tne  possession  is  to  be  attained  only  at  the  exnei 

of  territory  in  Patagonia.     In  the  year  just  painfiil  sacrifices.    Nor  are  tne  severe  trials  passed 

past,  as  the  final  issue  of  the  elections  for  a  throi^h  by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  be  wondered 

new  President  approached,  the  smoldering  fire  t.;lZZ.Ti'mf  aTntl-^aSlte 

Of  party  strife  broke  out  and  raged  tor  several  ence.  as  compared  with  the  tardy  development  to 

months  with  unmitigated  violence,  paralyring  which  history  bears  testimony  in  tne  governments  of 

all  branches  of  trade  and  industry,  and  being  the  most  advanced  societies, 

attended  with  considerable  bloodshed,  the  city  ,  ^e  Uve  veij  rapidlv,  and  in  our  feverish  impatience 

^^T>             A          '4.     ir  u     •       -.,«•  -  ,1  Ii.^  u^ ,1  t<>  reach  m  a  day  the  level  arrived  at  by  otlier  nations 

of  Buenos  Ayres  itself  having  suffered  the  hard-  through  ccntunes  of  labor  and  sanguinary  attempts, 

ships  and  inconveniences  inseparable  from  a  most  ofthe  problems  ofour  organization,  politiod  and 

state  of  siege.     An  incident  which  seriously  social,  take  us  by  surprise, 

complicated  the  main  question  at  issue  was  The  Congress  of  1860  has  completed  tlie  federal  rep- 

that  of  the  discnssion  concerning  the  definitive  SX?/4tr'fa1?l7™n?e1^  W?^ri,^  W 
establishment  of  the  capital  of  the  republic,  gtitutional  rule.  The  law  just  sanctioned  by  your 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  been  the  provigional  body  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  capital  of  the  re- 
capital  ever  since  the  days  of  the  independence,  public,  is  at  once  the  starting-pomt  of  a  new  era  in 
with  the  trammels  and  expense  of  a  double  whichtheGoveniment  will  have  entire  freedom  of  ac- 
_,  *•!  »•  jal  u«i.j  tion,  and  the  realization  ot  the  people^s  dearest  wisn, 
gubernatorial  naachme,  and  the  object  of  envy  ^  {ln^\y\ng  the  consolidation  of  tlie  union  and  the 
and  jealousy  of  all  the  provinces  save  that  in  Te\^  of  peace  for  long  years  to  come.  The  existence 
which  it  is  situated.  The  first  days  of  October  of  that  law  had  come  to  be  an  inevitable  nccessitv, 
brought  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  with  the  »»<!  Tonr  highest  claim  to  the  nation's  esteem  will  be 
termination  of  the  electoral  campaign  and  the  '''^^^^^^^tt^t^^^S^ 'J^^'Zl^Ur^ 
inauguration  of  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  ty  the  mtemal  commotions  which  hourly  imperiled 
the  Republic,  Brigadier-General  Don  Julio  A.  the  very  integrity  of  the  republic,  the  Government 
Roca,  whose  administration  is  regarded  as  one  will  be  enabled  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  concerns 
full  of  patriotic  and  fruitful  promise.  General  ?/"  admmistration  and  the  fruitful  works  of  peace ;  aod 
■D^  •  1  -A  VI ^  ,ij«4.:«^«.:^«  «-  iLr:«  the  revolutionary  period  beinir  closed  for  ever,  whicn 
Roca  gained  considerable  distinction  as  Min-  constantly  retarieTour  onward  march,  we  sh^U  soon 
ister  of  War  and  in  other  miportant  capacities  reap  the  rruits  of  your  firmness  and  tact, 
under  the  Avellaneda  government.  The  fact  On  assuming  the  general  administration  of  the  coun- 
of  his  being  a  soldier,  together  with  his  reso-  ^^  }  would  mention  the  subjects  which  occupy  mj 
lution  to  initiate  a  military  policy,   and  the  mind  more  particular  y  than  all  the  others-the  army, 

".     "^  ''"^-j""^  «  11114H.CMJ    1^     x,j,   ««      V  V  and  means  of  mtemal  communication, 
continued  arrival,  for  some  time  past,  of  war  The  army  and  navy,  implvinjsr,  as  they  do,  the  in- 
material  for  the  Argentine  Government,  gave  tegrity  and  safeguard  of  our  country  <rcm  without, 
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3  and  order  at  home,  have  the  first  claim  to  shall  soon  see  them  peopled  by  eager  multitudes  of 

ion  of  Congress  and  of  the  new  Government,  every  race  and  from  every  clime,  the  future  founders 

39ent  army  of  the  republic  is  a  model  of  dis-  of  new  states  to  swell  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 

ness,  fortitude,  valor^  and  loyalty  to  its  flag,  republic. 

mercy  of  arbitrary  dispositions,  and  without  A  young  and  vigorous  nation  like  our  own,  with  a 

its  guidance  or  laws  for  its  organization  on  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  fertile  lands,  a  favored  cli* 

id  systematixod  plan.  mate,  and  liberal  institutions,  ought  not  to  look  with 

reforms  required  in  this  direction  I  shall  de-  amazement  at  such  feats  as  these,  of  the  aocomplish- 

^est  endeavors,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  meut  of  which  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances 

ism,  which  is  the  suppression  of  liberty,  at  numerous  examples  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  hu- 

less  distant  day,  ana  make  of  the  army  a  man  societies. 

institution,  according  to  the  temu  of  the  We  are  tlie  outline  of  a  larreat  nation  destined  to  ex- 
ion  and  the  requirements  of  modem  prog-  crcise  powerful  influence  In  the  civilization  of  Amer- 

thifl  means,  and  being  removed  from  party  ica  ana  of  the  world ;  but  in  order  to  complete  tiiC 

,  it  will  occupy,  as  it  now  does,  an  exalted  picture  with  full  perfection  of  detail,  we  must  enter 

>ubHc  opinion,  and  in  the  unfortunate  event  with  firm  tread  tne  path  of  regular  life,  as  a  people 

untry's  rights  beino^  endangered,  be  in  a  po-  constituted  in  the  image  of  those  we  have  chosen  for 

iiainvolve  an  irresistible  force.     This  meas-  our  model :  tliat  is  to  say,  we  require  lastin^^  peace, 

prove  advantageous  also  in  an  economical  order  unbroken,  and  permanent  liberty.   And,  touch- 

icw,  doing  away  with  useless  expenses  which  ing  these  particulars,  I  declare  aloud  from  this  exalted 

trily  upon  the  Treasury  because  of  the  impos-  seat  that  1  may  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  re- 

»r  previous  Governments  to  establish  a  per-  public,  I  will  make  use  of  all  means  and  authority 

m  of  dvil  and  military  administration  in  the  phiced  by  the  Constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 

onnected  with  the  army.  tive  power  of  the  nation  to  avert,  crush,  and  repress 

internal  means  of  communication,  they  pro-  any  attempt  against  the  public  peace.    If  in  anv  spot 

Y  mind  an  imperative  and  uiiavoiddblo  neoe.s-  of  Argentine  territory  a  fratricidal  arm  be  rab^eo,  or  a 


with  their  several  branches,  thus  perfectin^^     this ;  for  there  are  now  none— either  individuals  or 


ties  of  travel  and  cementing  the  bonds  of  parties — any  lon^r  mighty  enough  to  arrest  the  char- 
ween  the  provinces.  lot  of  the  repubfic's  progress  bv  the  crime  of  a  civil 
3  have  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  ^ar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lioerties  and  rights  of 
try  can  not  have  failed  to  observe,  as  you  citizens  will  be  faithf\iUy  protected ;  and  politic  par- 
s  well  know,  the  marked  chan/es — economi-  ties,  so  lon^  as  they  keep  within  constitutional  bounds 
,  and  political — effected  by  railways  and  tcl-  ftud  do  not  degenerate  into  revolutionary  parties, 
Qcs  in  their  progressive  extension  through  may  remain  in  peaceful  security  from  intenerence  or 
>r.  hindrance  on  the  part  of  my  Government.  The  door 
id  fertile  provinces  but  await  the  con'^truc-  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  is  wide  enough  for  all 
lilways  to  increase  their  yielding  powers  a  parties  and  all  noble  ambitions.  And  thus,  who  can 
fold,  with  ready  means  of  transportation  to  aoubt  that  the  party  which  twice  in  the  course  of  six 
nd  the  scacoast  for  their  varied  and  magnifi-  years  committed  tne  error  of  attempting  to  repair 
nets,  representing  the  three  kingdomsor  na-  electoral  defeat^)  by  force  of  arms  might  this  day  bo 

the  lentimate  directors  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation, 

part,  I  shall  regard  it  as  the  greatest  glory  had  tney  not  resorted  to  such  odious  extremes  I    In 

e'emment  if,  in  three  vears  from  thia  day,  we  cases  of^  doubt  or  of  impossibilitv  to  discern  where 

I  saluting  with  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  the- rights  of  the  citizen  end  and  tne  attributes  of  the 

of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza  (the  region  of  the  Government  begin,  my  preference  will  always  be  to 

i;he  olive),  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  fthe  r^on  of  refrmn  fVom  action,  leaving  time  and  public  reason  to 

jar,  and  other  tropical  products),  and.  throw-  solve  the  difilculty  :  and.  should  1  be  forced  to  take 

3pen  at  the  same  time  our  srates  to  the  com-  any  steps  that  might  anect  the  political  interests  of 

Bolivia,  to  receive  the  metius  from  her  rich  oven  the  unworthiest  of  Argentines,  I  shall  proceed 

austible  mines.  uppn  mature  reflection,  and  after  having  heard  the 

pon  your  aid,  and  that  of  the  whole  country,  opinion  of  my  natural  advisers  and  of  the  acknowl- 

salization  of  these  projects  within  the  tiine  edged  eminent  authorities  which  the  country  happily 

or  sooner  if  possible  ';  nor  will  the  works  possesses. 

i  be  at  all  extraordinary  or  superior  to  our  Our  relations  witii  foreign  powers  will  be  zealously 

if  we  can  only  live  in  peace.  maintained  and  fostered  bv  my  Government,  care  be- 

ler  branches  of  administration,  such  as  im-  in?  taken  to  augment  nn()  strenofthen  the  bonds  of 

,  public  instruction,  the  enlightenment  of  all  union  between  this  republic  and  the  most  advanced 

'  society,  the  fostermg  care  due  to  religion,  nations.     It  will  be  my  especial  endeavor  to  preserve 

,  arts,  and  industry— ^ese  have  become  nor-  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  while  strictly  abstaining 

I  which  no  Gk>vemment  can  now  neglect.  f>'om  interference  in  their  internal  concerns.    And  as 

nevertheless,  make  special  mention  of  the  ^^^  those  with  whom,  in  relation  to  boundaries,  we 

jf  peopling  the  desert  territories,  but  yester-  ^ave  difficulties  still  pending,  I  shall  seek  to  solve 

ome  ot  savage  tribes  and  to-day  the  possible  these  in  a  manner  worthv  of  all  concerned,  without 

^ulous  townM,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  yielding  one  iota  where  I  understand  the  dignity, 

neir  possession.  rights,  or  integrity  of  the  republic  to  be  affected, 

oontmue  our  military  operations  along  the  As  a  consequence  of  these  views,  our  obligations 

ontier  lines,  north  and  south,  until  the  com-  toward  foreign  commerce  shall  be  regarded  as  sacred, 

ection  of  the  Pata2^)nian  and  Cliaco  Indians,  and  I  shall  spare  neither  pains  nor  sacrifices  to  pre- 

>  blot  out  the  military  frontiers  for  ever,  ana  »©rve  our  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  scrupu- 

A  single  span  of  Argentine  soil  beyond  the  lous  attention  to  the  service  of  our  debts ;  for  I  regard 

n  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  the  national  honor  as  dependent  upon  the  faithful  dli- 

id  completely  those  broad  and  fertile  regions  charge  of  that  duty. 

w^^'^J^^TiS J^h'/l?^^^^     ^^t  i  ^^'^  ARGYLL,  Duke  of,  Geokoe  Douglas  Camp- 

have  ever  retarded  the  development  of  our  ^„,,    xr   rp    Vu^  t  ^   i  -d  •        c     i  •     ^u 

ealth ;  let  ua  offer  absolute  securitv  of  life  ^^^^^  '^'  ^'^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^»1  "»  ^^^  ^®^^ 

trty  to  those  who  engace  their  capital  and  English  Cabinet,  was  born  April  30,  1823.    He 

U  'in  the  labor  of  fertilizing  them,  and  we  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  seventh  Duke 
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of  Argyll,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  April        ARKANSAS.    The    correct  pronunciation 
26,  1847.    He  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  of  the  name  of  this  State  has  been  a  subject 
Baron  Sundridge  and  Hamilton,  in  the  peer-  of  investigation  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
age  of  England.    He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Eclectic  and  the  Arkansas  Historical  Society. 
Privy  Seal  also  in  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Oabi-  According  to  the  results  of  their  research,  it 
net  from  1852  to  1855,  and  on  the  break-up  of  appears  that  the  name  was  taken  from  that  of 
that  Ministry  he  retained  the  office  under  Lord  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  upon 
Palraerston's  premiership.    He  afterward  be-  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
came  Postmaster- General  in  the  same  Cabinet,  name.     The  early   French   explorers  cangbt 
but  resumed  the  Privy  Seal  in  1859,  exchanging  from  them  the  sounds  of  the  name,  and  en- 
again  to  the  postma^tership  on  Lord  Elgin  be-  deavored  to  represent  them  by  French  modes 
ing  sent  to  China  in  the  following  year.    He  of  speUing.    In  other  words,  it  belongs  to  the 
retired  in  1866.    In  the  last  Liberal  Cabinet  of  class  of  GaUicized  Indian  names,  which,  to- 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  held  (from  gether  with  those  of  purely  French   origin, 
1868  to  1874)  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  make  so  important  a  part  of  the  nomenclature 
for  India.     He  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  in  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  prairies  of  the 
the  House  of  Peers  on  such  subjects  as  Jewish  territory   purchased   from   the  French  under 
Emancipation,  the  Scottish  Marriage  Bill,  the  the   name  of  Louisiana.    In  the  old  diaries, 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Bill,  the  Sugar  notes,  reports,  and  rude  maps  of  the  early 
Duties,  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ecclesiastical  Ti-  French,  tne  name  is  differently  spelled.  Each, 
ties  Bill,  the  Scottish  Law  of  Entail,  the  Re-  having  no  guide,  made  his  own  phonetic  effort 
peal  of  the  Paper  Duties,  etc.    During  the  ad-  to  represent  sounds  heard  upon  the  lips  of 
ministration  of  Lord  John  Russell  he  generally  the  natives.    In  one  point  all  agree,  that  the 
supported  the  Government,  but  he  identified  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  and  syllables 
himself  with  the  Liberal  Conservatives.     He  can,  in  the  French  language,  be  nothing  differ- 
showed  a  special  interest  in  all  questions  nffect-  ent  from  that  pronunciation  which  atterward 
ing  Scottish  interests  brought  before  the  House  became  common,  namely,  the  pronunciation  of 
of  Lords,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  those  syllables  with  the  final  s  silent,  and  th» 
of  Scotland.    Even  before  he  had  succeeded  his  Iroad  sound  of  a  in  each.    This  French  pro- 
father,  he  took,  as  Marquis  of  Lome,  an  active  nunciation  passed  afterward  to  the  A  men- 
part  in  the  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  cans,  prior  to  and  with  their  purchase  of  th© 
Church  of  Scotland  relating  to  patronage,  and  territory,  and  was  used  by  all  the  people,  as 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  Dr.  Chal-  well  as  by  statesmen  in  official  transactions, 
mers.     The  first  pamphlets  published  by  him.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  American  spelling, 
and  entitled  ^*  A  Letter  to  the  Peers,  from  a  which  for  a  while  was  adopted,  to  indicate  ap- 
Peer's  Son  "  (1842),  and  "  On  the  Duty  and  Ne-  proximately  the  French  sounds.    The  EnglisU 
cessity  of  Immediate  Interposition  in  Behalf  of  not  having  the  final  silent  «,  the  letters  auf 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  related  to  this  ques-  were  introduced  temporarily  to  avoid  corrup- 
tion.   Though  an  admiring  friend  of  Dr.  Chal-  tion  in  pronunciation.    They  nearly,  but  noli 
mers,  he  condemned  the  Free-Church  move-  quite,  represent  the  broad  sound  of  a  in  the 
ment  then  in  agitation  among  certain  members  French,  with  the  silent  «.    This  became  the 
of  the  General  Assembly.    The  fullest  expose  spelling  of  Congress.     It  caught  the  pronun- 
of  his  views  on  church  matters  is  given  in  his  elation  and  transported  it  into  the  English 
work,  "  Presbytery  Examined  "  (1848),  which  at  a  critical  pericnd,  when  it  might  have  been 
traces  and  critically  reviews  the  history  of  the  lost  or  corrupted,  as  many  French  names  of 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  Ref-  less  importance  have  been,  to  the  point  of  en- 
ormation.     He  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  tire  disguise.    When  the  pronunciation  had 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1851,  and  Rec-  become  familiar,  and  the  danger  was  thought 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  University  in  1854.     In  ad-  to  be  past,  the  better  taste  of  the  more  cuiti- 
dition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub-  vated  people,  among  whom  was  Governor  Iz- 
lished  in  1866  **The  Reign  of  Law,"  which  had  zard,  of  the  State,  insisted  upon  a  restoration 
a  very  large  circulation;  in  1869,  "Primeval  of  the  original  orthography,  which  was  easily 
Man :  an  Examination  of  some  Recent  Specula-  effected,  and  now  universally  adopted.    But 
tions" ;  and  in  1870  a  small  work  on  the  "  His-  for  uniformity,  however,  it  would  still  be  par- 
tury  and  Antiquities  of  lona,"  of  which  island  donable  to  use  the  orthography  of  Congress, 
he  is  proprietor.     He  is  Hereditary  Master  of  in  the  act  establishing  the  Territory, 
the  Queen's  Household  in  Scotland  and  Keep-        Through  these  changes  in  spelling  the  pro- 
er  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  Lord-Lieuten-  nunciation  remained   unaltered,  and  was  re- 
ant  and  Hereditary  Sheriff  of  Argyllshire,  and  tained  by  all  the  people  until  a  quite  recent 
a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum.    He  was  mar-  period,  and  is  still  used  by  a  very  large  ma- 
rled to  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  second  jority  of  the  people  of  all  classes.    The  origin 
Duke  of  Sutherland.     His  wife  died  in  1878.  of  the  other  pronunciation,  which  is  used  by 
Of  his  children,  five  sons  and  seven  daughters  a  small  class  of  educated  people  and  has  ob- 
were  living  in  1880.    The  eldest  son,  the  Mar-  tained    recognition,   to    some  extent,   among 
quis  of  tome,  married,  in  1871,  the  Princess  lexicographers,  although  quite  recent,  eludes 
Louisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  all  investigation.    By  it  the  accent  is  cast  on 
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the   middle  syllable,  the  final  s  is  sonnded,  iDstitntion  holds  500  $1000  bonds  of  the  State 

and  the  Italian   soand  of  a  in  the  second  of  Arkansas  issued  in  1838,  and,  as  no  interest 

and  third   syUables  changed  to  the  soand  of  has  ever  been  paid,   the    indebtedness  now 

a  in  can  instead  of  its  sound  in  ear.    The  stands  at  something  like  $2,000,000,  and  the 

committee  say  ^  ^*  We  are  happy  to  state,  how-  United  States  has  made  this  default  on  the 

ever,  that  we  find  this  vicious  habit  less  uni-  Staters  part  the  occasion  for  withholding  pay- 

veraal  and  less  firmly  established  than  the  ment  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund  due  the  State 

honor  given  it  by  lexicographers  led  us  to  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

fear.    It  has  never  obtained  except  among  a        Another  complication  arises  from  the  issue 

small  class  of  immigrants  from  more  distant  of  patents  to  citizens  for  this  land  already 

States.    It  is  almost  unknown  in  those  States  granted  to  Arkansas,  and  the  donation  of  an- 

which  have  furnished  the  great  mass  of  our  other  quarter  million  of  acres  to  railroads  as 

population,  and  entirely  so  among  those  born  a  subsidy,    fifforts  are  being  made  to  have 

a&d  bred  in  the  State,  or  who  came  here  at  an  Congress  reduce  the  price  of  public  lands  in 

early  period.    We  are,  therefore,  unanimous,  this  State  to  62^  cents  an  acre,  except  the  re- 

and  without  hesitation  in  declaring  it,  as  the  served  alternate  railroad  sections.    The  State 

result  of  our  inquiries,  that  the  true  pronnn-  Land  Oominissioner,  in    the    fifteen  months 

ciatioD  of  our  State  is  in  three  syllables,  with  before  January  1,  1880,  disposed  of  146,664 

the  broad  Italian  sound  of  a  in   each,   and  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  by  sale 

with  the  final  •  silent,  with  the  accent  on  and  317,640  acres  by  free  grant  to  actual  set- 

the  first  and  last.    The  spelling  is  correct,  and  tiers,  against  127,416  acres  sold  and  183,743 

indicates  properly  Its  French  origin.    The  po-  acres  donated  to  settlers  in  the  twenty-four 

lite  world  will  doubtless  concede  to  our  State  months  preceding. 

the  privilege  of  fixing  the  pronunciation  of  its        An  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  State 

ovQ  name.     The  pronunciation  herein  iudi-  Constitution,  which  was  designed  to  take  from 

cated  as  proper,  is  now  retained  and  common-  the  Legislature  all  authority  to  pay  certain 

Ij  used  by  the  Governor,  heads  of  departments,  State  bonds.    To  become  valid,  it  was  requi- 

and  all  the  Judges  of  our  Superior  Courts.  We  site  that  it  should  have  been  agreed  to  by  a 

beg  leave  to  recommend  that  it  continue  to  be  mtjority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 

nsed  in  all  oflScial  vita  voce  proceedings.^'  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  adopted  by  a 

The  Hot  Springs  adjustment  was  finally  se-  m^ority  of  the  electors  of  the  State.    The 

cared  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  June  amendment  had  passed  the  Legislature  and  was 

IS,  1880.    The  important  features  of  the  act  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  election  in  Sep- . 

maj  be  briefly  stated.    It  provides  that  ev-  tember.    It  was  in  these  words : 
erj  person  bis  heirs  or  le^al  representatives         Artiolr  XX.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have 

in  wbose  favor  the  commissioners  appointed  no  power  to  levy  any  tax  or  make  any  appropriatious 

bj  Congress,  relative  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  interest,  or  any  part 

Arkansas,  have  adjudicated,   shall  have  the  thereof,  of  any  of  the  following?  bonds  of  the  State,  to 

sole  right  to  enter  and  pay  for  the  amount  of  ""^^ Ii^'V^^k ^^^  f^^"^  ^  ^^-SS  ^Y"""^}^ 

r   »,,f  .    .  Y^        ,.    ,     J,.  semhly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled  *^  An  Act  to 

Und  the  commissioners  have  adjudged  him  en-  provide  for  the  Funding  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the 

titled  to  purchase.     This  pnvilege  continues  state,"  approved  April  6^  a.  d.  1869,  and  numbered 

'or  eighteen   months  after  the  expiration  of  ftom  four  hundred  and  nmety-one  to  eighteen  hun- 

the  notice   required  bv  the  tenth  section  of  dred  and  sixty,  mcluslve,  being  the  "Funcfinp  B^^^ 

iKa  ««♦  ^#  r*»Z,«.^«  ^#  iLr.>«y.K   Q    Mtnrr      Tk.x  delivered  to  F.  W.  Caper,  and  sometimes  called  "  Hol- 

the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1877.     The  ford  Bonds,"  orbonds^iiown  as  KaUroad  Aid  Bonds, 

person  so  entenng  land  must  pay  to  the  re-  issued  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

oeirer  at  Little  Rock  forty  per  cent,  of  the  as-  State  of  Arkansas,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  aid  in  the 

•essed  value   of  said  land  placed  thereon  by  Construction  of  Railroads,"  approved  July  21.  a.  d. 

the  commissioners  1868,  or  bonds  called  "  Levee  Bonds,"  bemg  bonds 

.  ,  .  J.     i.  J    1  .      •    V  ij  u     xi-  issued  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

A  large  and  unadjusted  claim  is  held  by  the  state  of  Arkansas,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for 

^tate  against  the  Griivernment  of  the  United  the  Building  and  Repairing  of  the  Public  Levees  of 

States,     Under  an  act  of  Congress  of  1850,  de-  the  State,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  March 

agned  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  neces-  l«»  ^'Fv^^h'^^o^}!?  ^"fPi®"®^**^  t^\  ?S1^'  !?! 

MF*  i«„^^-  -«^  A»^\^..  ♦«  .o.^i»:»«  *i.rv  ««,«,«^  proved  Apnl  12, 1869,  and  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act 

ttry  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the  swamp  {^  amend  an  Act  entitled,  *  An  Act  providing  for 

and  overtiowed  lands.  Congress  gave   to  the  tlie  Building  and  Repairing  of  the  Public  Levees  of 

State  the  whole  of  such  overflowed  lands  not  thb  State,*  "  approved  Maroh  23,  a.  d.  1871,  and  anv 

then  fit  for  cultivation.     The  Interior  Depart-  law  providing  for  any  such  tax  or  appropriation  shall 

meat,  by  this  authority,  reported  as  due  8,652,-  ^  ''"^  "^^  '^*»^^- 

^2*98  acres,  and  of  this  amonnt  7,627,81 2*14        At  the  election  in  September,  this  amend- 

We  been  approved  to  the  State,  and  7,121,-  ment  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a  mnjor- 

853  acres  actually  patented.    There  still  re-  ity  of  nearly  four  thousand  votes. 
muQ  unapproved  1,024,620*79  acres,  and  of        A  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 

tbe  approved  lands  no  patent  has  been  issued  Little  Rock,  on   May  2d,  at  which  John  A. 

'or  5()5,858*66  acres.    The  matter  is  compli-  Williams  was  President.      Delegates  to  the 

l^ted  from  the  fact  that  Arkansas  is  largely  Chicago  National  Convention  were  appointed, 

JDdebted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  and  instructed  to  support  General  U.  S.  Grant 

^  under  the  charge  of  the  Government.    This  for  President.    Presidential  electors  were  also 
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selected,  and  other  business  transacted  relating  6.  That,  recognizing  from  well-attested  acts  and 

to  the  State  election.  «>?<l"<5t  i'^  ^®  "^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^«  has  come 
rrx.  r^  V  i>  XT  ^'  1  T  V  n  ai  when  a  larflre  number  ot  our  colored  tellow-citixens, 
The  GrAenb«5k  National-Labor  Convention  ignoring  tbi  party  affiliations  and  prejudices  of  a  bit- 
assembled  on  June  17th,  and  nominated  tor  t^r  past,  are  now  willing  to  stiike  hands  withua  in 
Governor,  W.  P.  Parks  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  the  living  present  and  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
C.  E.  Tobey ;  for  State  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Wat-  ^^h  the  great  political  party  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
«^«  .  fu^  A^^^ff  <%..  rv#  fif  «f  A  n  1?  rv.»n:T>»i«om  .  reui*  of  power  to  be  exercised  for  our  common  weal, 
son ;  for  Auditor  of  State,  0.  E.  Onnnmgham ;  ^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^    acknowledge  their  kindly  aid 

for  State  Land  Commissioner,  Wilshire  Riley  ;  and  disposition  already  shown,  and  cordially  mnte 

for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pe-  them  to  a  yet  fuller  and  more  active  oo6peration  with 

ter  Brugman  ;  for   Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  us  in  fostering  and  forwarditiff  our  conmion  interests, 

Court,  J.  Cole  Davis;  for  Clerk  of  Chancery  and  the  welfare  of  our  noble  Commonwcjalth. 

r»     ^  ur  T  TT  11  We  endorse  the  action  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 

rS.  '  -rv*       noiioway.  vention  assembled  in  1878  in  recommending  the  sub- 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  on  mission  of  the  question  of  our  State's  bonded  indebt- 

June  4th,  and  nominated  for  Governor,  T.  J.  edness  to  the  people  by  resolution  providing  for  an 

ChurchiU  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob  Fro-  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution,  as  also  tbe  w- 

lich ;  for  Auditor  of  State,  John  Crawford  ;  !i°^5,r,L^i±Jf^n^5^  1^21?  now  ^Mt 

m      hy                    M  02.  ^     «TT«ii"         "Ti   TTT      J     ^  samo  to  uic  pcoplc,  auQ  we  do  not  now  regard  tnat . 

for  Treasurer  of  State,  William  E.  Woodruff,  Question  as  a  political  one,  and  remit  the  same  to 
Jr. ;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  B.  Moore ;   for  tne  jieople  to  be  voted  on  by  them  at  the  approaching 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  D.  W.  Lear ;  election,  irrespective  of  party, 
for  Supreme  Judge,  E.  H.  English  ;  for  Super-  The  result  of  the  election  was  tbe  success  ot 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  L.  Denton ;  the  Democratic  ticket  bv  a  large  majority, 
for  Judge  of  Pulaski  Chancery  Court,  D.  W.  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Lieu- 
Carroll;  for  Clerk  of  Pulaski  Chancery  Court,  tenant-General  Sheridan   reports    that  thert 
J.  W.  Calloway.  were  4,860  officers  and  men  in  the  Departmen 
The  following  platform  was  adopted :  of  Dakota;   2,840  in  the  Department  of  th 
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m  delegated  conventaon  assembled,  reaffirming  and  and  3  540  in  the  Department  of  Texas.     H^ 

renewing  the  pledge  of  our  allegfiance  and  unwaver-  protests  anew  that  this  force  is  too  small  foe* 

inff  devotion  to  those  great  prmciples  of  equal  rurhts,  K*""^*'*"'  '^"^1  ^  ."  ,       T  -  j  •     j 

untrammeled  sufiragerand  inivereal  toleration  toward  the  work  which  it  has  to  perform,  and  made — 

all  men  of  whatsoever  race,  nationalitv.  creed,  or  con-  quate   for  the  suppression  of  disturbances  iiKi^ 

dition,  that  underlie  and  uphold  the  laDric  of  our  free  the  Territories  and  Western  States,  and  th^s 

Government  imd  republican  institutions,  and  hereb/  protection  of  the  borders.     In  the  Division  o« 

solemnly  plightmg  ourselves  to  a  continued  recogni-  j,  ^  ti7^„«.  ♦i,^-.>  i«  ^«i«.  ^««  *««»  ♦•,.»  tk  »^.,»,»..=i 

tion,  oliervSnce,  and  enforcement  of  the  samcfdo  ^^^  West  there  is  only  one  man  for  75  square 

further  make  these  our  declarations  of  party  prin-  niiles  of  territory,  in  the  Department  of  leza^ 

ciples :  only  one  man  for  125  miles. 

1.  Thatthe  General  and  State  j?ovemment8  are  each  Major-Qeneral  Hancock  reports  a  forc«  oW 
in  their  own  proper  and  constitutionally  apix>inted  3^7  commissioned  officers  and  2,390  enlUte« 
sphere  supreme,  and  entitled  to  equal  love,  obedience,  .     ^t    T^•   •  •         ^xv     axi     x* 

and  devotion,  aiid  that  neither  can  trench  upon  the  "^^^^'^  ^he  Division  of  the  Atlantic.    ^ 

province  or  prerogatives  of  the  other  without  grave        The  number  of  soldiers  drawing  mcrease^B 

danger  and  detriment  to  the  highest  interests  of  both,  pay  for  length  of  service  under  the  act  of  185^1 

2.  That,  recognizing  morality  and  intelligence  to-  jg  g  i29:  for  five  years  of  continuous  service-, 
cether  as  the  true  and  lastmc:  basis  of  every  free  gov-  «  tjXa  .  *^«  ♦««  ««™  1  qto  .  #^»  <\9*^^^  ^««*I^ 
imment,  and  an  essential  requisite  to  a  proper  exer-  ^,762 ;  for  ten  years,  1,872 ;  for  fifteen  years«. 
cise  and  ci^ojrment  of  the  rights  and  privfieLres  of  the  227 ;  for  twenty  years,  130  ;  for  twenty-fiv^ 
same,  we  are  in  fiavor  of  such  a  system  of  free  public  years,  97  ;  for  thirty  years,  41. 

schools  as  will  increase  to  even  greater  extent  the  fa-        The  number  of  men  and  officers  killed  anM 

cilities  of  education  our  people  now  enjoy  and  with  mortally  wounded  in  actions  with  Indians  irm 

this  view  we  commend  to  the  Leinslature  of  our  State  -1      -     -^  .  r  u  *  , 

such  needed  revision  of  our  school  laws  as  may  be  *"®  ">ur  years  past  was  for  each  year  as  fol^ — 

most  conducive  to  this  end.  lows:    In  1876,  16  officers  and  272  men;   it*. 

8.  That  we  favor  and  cordiallj  invite  immipration  1877,  7  officers  and  121  men ;  in  1878,  2  offi— 

from  every  quarter  without  restriction,  save  tiiat  it  be  ^ers  and  8  men  :  in  187^,  2  officers  and  82  men  - 

01  an  honest  and  industrious  dass,  and  we  hereby  rpi  ^  4,^*^1  i^„„«„  /•««  *u«>  a>««  «^o.«.<.  ^^^^  atr  «« 

proclaim  and  publish  to  tiie  world 'that  all  charg^  The  total  losses  for  the  four  years  were  27  offi- 

and  intimations  that  any  man  or  classes  of  men  have  cers  and  333  men. 

been  or  will  be  in  any  manner  proscribed,  or  ostra-        According  to  the  report  of  Adjutant-General 

cized  among  us  on  account  of  political  opinion,  or  Drum,  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  has  been  con- 

S^SriS^i  StS^^Twrhereb^  *^°^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  selection,  that  out  of 

S)n  and  enlitfttencd  tolerant  toXalike  who  mav  23,300  applicants  only  6,026,  or  less  than  22 

come  to  cast  their  lot  among  us,  and  make  our  beauti-  per  cent.,  were  enlisted.    A  great  improvement 

ful  and  growing  State  their  home ;  and  we  demand  in  the  class  of  men  applying  for  enlistment  has 

from  the  LegLslature  tiie  enactment  of  such  suitable  i^qqj^  observed  within  tlie  past  few  years,  which 

lio^'n  into^'ourl^fds'j;  '°'^""«*^  "'^  "'""^  "^^^'^^  he  ascribes  to  the  act  of  Lne  18,  18781  to  ad- 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  wholesome  legislation  as  vance  the  more  soldierly  and  intelligent  of  the 

may  be  ncccssarvto  encourage  the  investment  of  cap-  enlisted  men  to  commissions.     The  total  num- 

ilal  in  and  the  building  up  of  manufactories  in  the  ber  of  soldiers  who  have  passed  out  of  the  ser- 

Stato  to  the  l\ill  extent  that  the  same  may  be  done  ^      during  the  year  is  reported  as  7,582 :  285 

without  undue  dtscnmrnation  in  favor  of  one  class  or  7     j  ^1.    «  /v/o  I     i       L,.-        «  -,  eo  j.     Z         j 

branch  of  industn-  or  enterprise  before  another  of  "J  death,  2,048  by  desertion,  8,158  discharged 

tqual  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  largo,  on  expiration  of  service,  482  by  court-martial, 
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15  bj  civil  anthoritj,  116  on  accoant  of  minor-  States,  offering  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the 

itj,  and  658  by  order.    Tiie  assignments  of  re-  State  militia,  and  to  help  assimilate  the  rules 

craita  and  reSnlistraents  amounted  to  5,620 :  and  forms  used  in  the  State  organizations  to 

recruits  assigned,  4,166;  non-commissioned  of-  those  employed  in  the  regular  service.    The 

ficers  reenlisted,  474 ;  musicians,  etc.,  41 ;  pri-  motive  of  the  interest  in  the  discipline  of  the 

fates,  939.  State  forces  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  au- 

The  deaths  reported  among  the  white  troops  thorities  of  the  regular  army  is  to  enable  the 

by  the  Sargeon-General  were  219,  or  about  1  army  to  be  readily  strengthened  by  the  State 

per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength  (22,100),  of  troops  and  regular  and  volunteer  recruits  suit- 

vhich  number  126  died  of  disease  and  93  of  ably  officered  by  officers  of  the  militia  in  the 

wounds  and  casualties.     The  proportion  of  event  of  a  war.     Officers  were  detailed  to  visit 

deaths  to  cases  treated  was  1  to  179.    The  and  inspect  the  summer  encampments  of  the 

number  of  white  soldiers  discharged  from  the  State  troops. 

service  on  surgeons^  certificates  of  disability  The  year  has  witnessed  the  suppression  of 
was  734,  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  average  strength,  the  two  troublesome  bands  of  hostile  Indians 
The  number  of  deaths  among  the  colored  sol-  who  have  infested  the  Northern  and  Southern 
diers  was  46,  or  1*9  per  cent,  of  the  mean  frontiers  for  maoy  months,  escaping  over  the 
strength ;  21  of  these  died  of  disease,  and  25  borders  when  hard  pressed  by  the  military. 
of  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries.    The  pro-  The  Apache  leader  Victoria  and  his  band  have 
portion  of  deaths  to  cases  treated  was  1  to  88.  been  destroyed  in  Mexico,  and  the  main  body 
The  number  of  colored  soldiers  discharged  on  of  the  Sioux  led  by  Sitting  Bull  have  deliv- 
certificates  of  disability  was  42,  or  2*2  per  cent,  ered  themselves  up  to  the  military  authorities. 
of  mean  strength  (2,368).    Casualties  of  seven-  In  the  engagement  between  Mfgor  Thorn- 
t.«en  hostile  engagements  with  the  Indians  were  burgh  and  the  Utes,  near  the  White  River 
r^eported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S0.  Agency,  September  29,  1879,  10  were  report- 
*Xhe  organization  of  the  army  at  present  pro-  ed  killed  and  35  wounded.    In  an  attack  upon 
"v-idos  for  1 1  general  officers,  555  officers,  and  Colonel  Miles's  command  by  the  Sioux,  at  Bea- 
l.,286  enlisted  men  for  the  staff;    and  1,989  ver  Creek,  Montana,  8  were  killed  and  3  wound- 
officers  and  24,214  enlisted  men  for  the  line,  ed,  July  17th;  in  a  skirmish  at  Salt  Lake,  Tex- 
Secretaries  Sherman  and  Ramsey  in  their  re-  as,  July  25th,  2  were  wounded ;  at  Big  Creek, 
l>orts  to  the  President  recommend  that  the  Idaho,  July  29th,  2  were  wounded,  and  1  killed 
strength  of  the  army  be  increased  to  25,000  at  the  same  place  August  20th.    In  an  engage- 
men  in  the  troops  of  the  line,  instead  of  that  ment  with  the  Apaches,  near  Fort  Bayard,  New 
xiamber  of  enlisted  men  for  all  duties,  to  which  Mexico,  4  were  killed  and  1  wounded,  Septem- 
llmit  the  army  is  confined  by  the  appropriation  ber  5th.    A  number  of  engagements  took  place 
bills.    Frontier  tactics  have  undergone  a  great  in  New  Mexico  between  a  detachment  under 
change  since  the  extension  of  railroads  through  Colonel  Morrow  and  the  Apaches  belonging 
the  Territories.    It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  to  Victoria's  band.     On  September  30,  1879, 
^ard  stage-routes  and  maintain  small  posts;  2  were  killed  at  the  head- waters  of  the  Rio 
l)at  considerable  bodies  of  troops  may  be  con-  Cuchillo  Negro ;  8  were  killed  and  1  wounded 
centrated  at  points  of  intersection  on  the  rail-  at  Grozman  Mountain,  October  26th  and  27th ; 
roads,  whence  they  can  be  rapidly  forwarded  on  the  Rio  Perche,  January  13,  1880,  1  was 
to  the  scene  of  action  when  Indian  outbreaks  killed  and  1  wounded.     In  an  engagement  in 
take  place.    It  is  desirable  to  build  permanent  the  San   Mateo  Mountains,  January  17th,  2 
quarters  for  the  soldiers  at  these  central  posts,  privates  were  wounded  and  an  officer  killed. 
Maoy  of  the  small  posts  are  still  occupied,  be-  In  engagements  in  the  Carvallo  and  San  An- 
caose  they  afford  the  only  available  quarters  dreas  Mountains,  January  30th  and  February 
for  the  troops,  which  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  7th,  1  was  killed  and  4  wounded.    A  severe 
strategic  importance.    Secretary  Ramsey  and  fight  took  place  on  the  east  side  of  San  Andreas 
General  Sherman  recommend  that  authority  Mountain,  April  6th  and  7th,  between  Mescal- 
be  given  to  sell  these  useless  sites  and  build-  lero  Apaches  and  a  portion  of  Colonel  Hatches 
ings,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  erecting  new  command,  in  which  an  officer  and  8  men  were 
Wracks  at  the  important  military  positions,  wounded.    In  a  meeting  on  Ash  Creek,  Ari- 
The  lack  of  officers  for  field-service  prompts  zona,  with  Victoria's  Apaches,  May  7th,  1  man 
the  suggestion  that  only  retired  officers  be  was  killed.     Trouble  occurred  also  with  the 
allowed  in  the  educational  employments  for  Sioux  in  Montana,  who  attacked  several  scont- 
which  regimental  officers  are  now  frequently  ing  parties.    A  party  supposed  to  belong  to  Sit- 
detailed.  ting  BulPs  band  attacked  a  small  detachment 
There  are  78  schools  in  operation  in  the  on  Pumpkin  Creek,  February  7th,  wounding  1 
array,  nnder  the  supervision  of  officers,  with  and  killing  1 ;  in  another  attack  near  Rosebud 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,305  enlisted  men  River,  March  8th,  2  scouts  were  killed.     On 
and  children.     The  enlistment  of  150  school-  April  1st  a  skirmish  took  place  on  OTallon's 
masters,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  sergeants,  Creek,  in  which  1  man  was  killed, 
is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Ai)aches  were  hotly  pressed  in  New 
Adjutant-General  Drum  addressed  a  circular  Mexico   and  Arizona  by    the   United   States 
in  July  to  the  adjutant-generals  of  the  different  troops  and  by  volunteer  organizations  of  citi- 
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zens.     They  were  encoaDtered  and  scattered  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States, 

bj  a  force  commanded  bj  General  Grierson,  exclosive  of  Alaska,  is  256,988,  all  of  whom 

and    pursued  wherever  they  showed    them-  except  some  18,000  are  under  the  control  of 

selves.    Victoria  and  his  band  of  marauders  agents  of  the  Government.    In  the  Indian  Ter- 

were  finally  driven  over  the  Mexican  border  ritory  there  are  60,660  civilized  and  17,760  un- 

in  September  by  General  BuelL    The  Ameri-  civilized  Indians.    There  are  about  25,000  In- 

can  forces  pursued  them  into  Mexican  terri-  dians  in  Dakota,  23,000  in  New  Mexico,  21,000 

tory  for  more  than  100  miles  south  of  Quit-  in  Montana,  17,000  in  Arizona,  and  14,000  in 

man,  Texas,  when  they  were  notified  by  the  Washington  Territory.      Over  6,000  Indians 

Mexican  Oolonel  Terrassas,  with  whom  they  live  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  10,000  in 

had  communicated,  that  a  further  advance  into  Michigan.    The  number  of  acres  broken  by  In- 

Mexico  would  be  objectionable.    After  com-  dians  not  belonging  to  the  five  civilized  nations 

mitting  a  massacre  in  the  district  of  Chihuahua,  of  Indian  Territory  in  1880  was  27,288;  the 

the  Indians  were  met  by  the  Mexican  troops  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  170,847; 

under  Terrassas.    Victoria  was  slain  with  60  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  416,777;  of  com,  666,- 

of  his  warriors  and  18  women  and  children;  480;  of  oats  and  barley,  222,489;  of  vegetables, 

and  68  women  and  children  were  captured.  876,146;  tons  of  hay,  56,527 ;  number  of  cattle 

The  remainder  of  his  band,   about  80,  fled  owned,  78,812 ;  of  sheep,  864,187.    By  the  civ- 

across  the  line  into  American  territory  again,  ilized  tribes  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  was 

The  raids  of  Victoria  extended  through  a  year  814,898;  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown, 

and  a  half.    His  band  and  their  allies  are  sup-  886,424;  of  com,  2,846,042 ;  of  oats  and  barley, 

posed  to  have  committed  as  many  as  400  mur-  124,668;  of  vegetables,  695,000;  tons  of  hay  cnt, 

ders.    A  party  of  Mescalleros  who  had  been  149,000;  bales  of  cotton  raised,  16,800;  num- 

separated  from  Victorians  band  in  the  fight  ber  of  cattle  owned,  297,040 ;  of  swine,  400,- 

with  General  Grierson  attacked  a  picket  near  282.    Among  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  five 

Eagle  Springs,  Texas,  October  29th,  and  killed  civilized  tribes,  110  day-schools  and  60  board* 

4  men.  ing-schools  have  been  maintained  with  816 

An  organized  band  of  emigrants  from  Kan-  teachers.    These  have  been  attended  by  up- 

sas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  called  the  Oklahoma  ward  of  7,000  children.    The  boarding-schools 

Colony,  started  in  November  for  the  strip  of  are  regarded  as  more  efficacious  than  the  daj- 

territory  of  67  miles  beyond  the  border-line  of  schools,  since  in  them  the  teaching  6f  farming 

Kansas  in  Indian  Territory,  which  they  claimed  and  domestic  work  can  be  more  successf  ullj 

was  not  a  portion  of  the  ceded  reservation,  and  conducted.    As  much  attention  is  given  to  in- 

which  they  announced  that  they  would  settle  stmction  in  useful  labor  necessary  to  self-main- 

upon  and  occupy  by  force  unless  forbidden  tenance  as  to  the  schoolroom  studies.     There 

by  act  of  Congress,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  are  tribes  numbering  60,000  Indians  who  have 

Interior  had  expressed  the  intention  to  settle  no  treaty  school  funds.    The  Indian  Bureaa 

the  wild  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  upon  intends  to  open  18  new  boarding-schools  dar- 

the  disputed  tract,  and  the  Federal  courts  had  ing  the  present  season,  which  will  be  the  first 

not  promptly  accorded  a  judicial  hearing  of  schools  established  for  the  instmction  of  the 

the  matter.    The  president  of  the  colony  was  Western  Shoshones,  the  San  Carlos  Apaches, 

D.  I.  Payne.  and  the  first  regular  and  satisfactory  instroc- 

The  removal  of  the  Utes  from  the  reserva^  tion  provided  for  nine  other  tribes,  numbering 
tion  in  which  silver  and  gold  mines  have  been  in  all  over  88,000  individuals.  The  officers  con- 
found, in  Colorado,  has  been  attended  by  many  ducting  Indian  affairs  deem  that  the  time  is 
difficulties.  A  critical  conjuncture,  in  which  come  when  the  tribal  customs  can  be  supplant- 
the  Indian  agents  and  the  small  body  of  troops  ed  by  the  law  of  the  land  tu  a  considerable  ex- 
on  the  reservation  were  in  danger  of  becoming  tent,  and  when  the  policy  of  granting  commu- 
the  victims  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  savage  nal  rights  only  in  the  reservations  may  safely 
rage,  was  brought  on  by  the  action  of  the  be  abandoned,  and  agricultural  lands  be  allot- 
State  authorities  in  regard  to  a  case  of  man-  ted  to  individual  Indians  to  hold  in  severalty, 
slaughter,  in  which  an  Indian  was  killed  by  a  Acting-Commissioner  Marble  reports  that  the 
freight-carrier,  and  the  perpetrator  captured  feeling  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Indians.  (See  Colo-  in  favor  of  individual  ownership  is  almost  uni- 
BADO.)  versal.    **  Following  the  issue  of  patents  comes 

At  the  beginning  of  November  about  1,600  disintegration  of  tribal  relations,  and  if  his  land 
Indians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  is  secured  for  a  wholesome  period  against  alien- 
Sitting  Bull  had  surrendered  to  the  military,  ation,  and  is  protected  against  the  rapacity  of 
and  were  placed  on  the  reservation  in  Mon-  speculators,  the  Indian  acquires  a  sense  of  own- 
tano,  under  the  control  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  ership,  and,  learning  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
Keogh,  and  set  to  agricultural  employments,  tages  and  results  of  labor,  insensibly  prepares 
The  chiefs  Spotted  Tail  and  Rain-in-the-Face  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen.**  The  Com- 
gave  themselves  up  with  their  camps ;  but  Sit-  missioner  recommends  a  law  also  to  prevent 
ting  Bull  refused  to  deliver  himself  up  till  the  polygamy  and  legalize  marriage  among  the  In- 
retum  of  the  British  officer.  Major  Walsh,  who  dians,  and  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  criminal 
had  treated  with  him  as  a  mediator.  law  for  the  reservations.    He  considers  that  the 
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ws  for  the  pnnishment  of  trespassers  upon  In-  posed  to  quick  destruction  upon  the  first  out- 
an  reservations  are  inadequate,  and  asks  for  a  break  of  a  war.  This  danger  can  only  be  sue- 
w  making  such  interlopers  strictly  amenable  to  cessfuUy  guarded  against  by  a  thorough  system 
mishment.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Schurz,  of  harbor  fortifications  constructed  in  accord- 
bis  annual  report,  expresses  similar  views  of  ance  with  the  principles  followed  by  European 
dian  policy.  The  policy  of  massing  the  In-  nations,  casemated  forts  armed  with  the  heavi- 
ans  on  the  largest  reservations,  which  was  est  artillery  and  protected  by  thick  iron  scarps, 
liowed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  Ad-  supplemented  by  earthen  batteries  and  a  well- 
inistration,  in  accordance  with  which  the  planned  system  of  torpedo  defense.  Barbette 
iwnees,  the  northern  Oheyennes,  and  the  batteries  may  be  usea  entirely  in  the  ports 
onoas  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  with  shallow  harbors  which  will  not  float  the 
r.  Schurz  thinks  has  been  a  mistaken  one.  heaviest  ironclads.  Fortifications  should  be 
he  policy  advocated  is  to  respect  the  rights  studded  along  the  channels  of  approach  of 
hich  the  Indians  possess  in  the  lands  they  oo-  every  harbor  and  in  the  harbor,  and  in  all 
ipy  and  their  attachments  to  their  homes,  waters  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city  within 
id  by  teaching  and  encouragement  to  culti-  the  longest  direct  or  curved  range  of  modern 
ftte  among  them  independence  and  a  love  of  gunnery.  In  the  harbor  mouths  and  channels 
ork  and  desire  to  accumulate  private  prop-  should  be  placed  lines  of  torpedoes  for  the  pur- 
ity. He  advises  giving  separate  holdings  of  pose  of  holding  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  under 
inJ,  with  an  inalienable  title  running  a  suffi-  the  fire  of  the  fortifications.  The  torpedoes 
lent  length  of  time ;  proposing  to  allot  lands  should  be  ready  in  the  fortresses  to  be  laid 
I  fee  simple  eventually  to  Indians  able  to  down  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  according 
laintain  themselves  upon  them,  and  to  dis-  to  regular  plans  which  have  been  studied  out 
ose  of  the  lands  of  those  of  the  Indians  with  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  bot- 
'ho  do  not  prove  themselves  able  or  disposed  torn  and  the  tidal  currents.    The  wire  for  firing 

>  maintain  themselves  upon  them,  for  the  the  torpedoes  s))ould  be  S3curely  laid  in  subter- 
enefit  of  and  with  the  consent  of  the  own-  ranean  galleries  conducting  from  the  secure 
ra,  to  white  settlers.  The  aim  of  such  a  chambers  within  the  fortifications,  where  the 
olicy  is  to  dissolve  the  tribal  system  and  to  electrical  apparatus  is  placed,  out  into  deep 
radually  make  citizens  of  the  Indians.  By  water.  Heavy  mortars  should  be  placed  to 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Oourt,  command  every  position  where  the  enemy 
3ndered  by  Judge  Dundy,  the  Fonca  Indi-  might  anchor  either  for  the  purpose  of  shell- 
as  are  entitled  to  the  lands  in  Nebraska  from  ing  the  city  or  of  destroying  the  torpedo  lines, 
'hich  they  were  removed.  By  the  same  prin-  The  guns  and  mortars  should  be  heavy  enough 
iple  their  former  reservation  in  Dakota  will  to  penetrate  the  iron  plating  and  breakthrough 
e  returned  to  them,  and  the  Sioux,  to  whom  the  decks  of  ironclads,  and  should  be  numerous 
le  Poncas*  lands  were  assigned  and  who  now  enough  to  pre  vent  the  fastest  war-steamers  from 
old  them,  have  no  legal  title  and  may  be  dis-  running  their  fire.  The  present  casemated  forts, 
ossessed.  where  they  can  be  strengthened  and  pierced  for 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  General  Horatio  G.  heavy  ordnance,  ought  to  be  coated  with  strong 

Fright,  directs  attention  to  the  backward  con-  plates  of  iron,  and  provided  with  iron  casemate 

ition  of  the  harbor  defenses.     Only  a  smtiU  shields  to  protect  the  guns  and  gunners  from 

ortion  of  the  existing  fortifications  are  of  re-  direct  or  curved  fire. 
3Qt  construction,  and  planned  with  reference        The  trial  of  a  11-inch  muzzle-loading  rifled 

>  modem  heavy  ordnance.  These  are  all  of  cannon  which  had  been  made  over  from  a  15- 
lem  earthen  barbette  batteries.  The  case-  inch  smooth-bore  has  been  very  successful,  and 
lated  forts,  which  were  as  good  as  any  in  the  proves  the  practicability  of  converting  old  guns 
orld  when  they  were  built,  were  designed  into  eflfective  weapons  of  the  approved  form. 
Illy  to  resist  the  attacks  of  wooden  vessels.  With  this  gim  398  rounds  were  fired  with  90 
id  are  pierced  for  guns  long  out  of  date.  The  pounds  of  powder  and  495  and  548  pound  shot, 
iodern  naval  vessels  are  armed  with  guns  of  and  3  with  95  pounds  of  powder  and  540  pound 
om  9  to  17  inch  bores,  firing  800  to  2,000  shot.  Tests  with  an  8-inoh  breech-loader,  with 
)und  projectiles,  and  are  clad  with  from  6  to  battering  charges  of  85  pounds  of  powder, 
t  inches  of  iron  armor.  Foreign  nations  have  led  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  recommend  the 
ival  stations  within  a  few  hours^  sail  from  the  breech-loading  system.  The  advantages  of  the 
merican  shore.  Immediately  upon  the  dec-  use  of  chambers  in  rifled  cannon  for  heavy 
ration  of  a  war  these  fast  war-steamers  could  charges  having  been  tested  with  a  8-inch  rifle, 
>pear  at  any  one  of  the  American  ports  and  one  of  the  8  inch  rifles  was  chambered  and 
iss  the  present  batteries  with  ease.  The  navy  tried.  After  a  preliminary  trial  100  rounds 
)uld  not  avert  such  a  danger,  and  no  rapid  were  fired  with  the  maximum  charge  of  55 
mcentration  of  troops  could  prevent  the  burn-  pounds  of  powder  and  180-pound  shot.  The 
g  of  the  seaport  thus  attacked  by  explosive  velocity  was  found  to  be  about  one  third 
lot.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  greater  than  in  the  unchambered  guns,  and 
aited  States,  thousands  of  millions'  worth  of  the  power  and  accuracy  were  increased,  while 
'operty,  and  a  large  part  of  the  naval  and  the  wear  of  the  bore  by  the  55-pound  charge 
ilitary  stores  of  the  Government,  are  thus  ex-  was  no  greater  than  that  produced  in  the  other 
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form  by  85-pound  charges.    The  penetration  was  foand  with  the  cartilage  of  his  ears  cat 
at  1,000  yards  was  9*98  incites,  while  that  of  open,  and  with  other  injuries  and  marks  of 
the  unchambered  rifle  of  the  same  caliber  is  violence,  which  he  asserted  had  been  commit- 
7'78  inches,  and  that  of  the  English  9-inch  rifle  ted  upon  him  during  the  night  by  a  band  of  stu- 
8*76  inches.    In  all  kinds  and  calibers  up  to  11-  dents  of  the  Academy,  aroused  considerable  pop- 
inch  bores  the  method  of  converting  old  guns  alar  excitement.    The  authorities  of  the  school 
into  the  newer  forms,  both  muzzle-  and  breech-  were  convinced  from  the  first  that  the  tale  was 
loading,  has  proved  a  success.    Four  12-inch  an  imposture,  and  that  the  cadet  had  inflicted 
breech-loading  rifled  guns  were  directed  to  be  the  marks  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
constructed  in  the  bill  making  an  appropria-  taining  an  excuse  from  certain  examinations, 
tion  of  $400,000  for  armament.     The  reluc-  or  from  some  other  motive.     An  investigation 
tance  of  contractors  to  take  the  orders  for  guns  was  entered  upon,  in  which  Whittaker  exhibit- 
heavier  than  the  foundry  plants  are  adapted  to  ed  a  threatening  anonymous  letter,  which  he 
caused  a  delay ;  but  the  contracts  were  finally  said  had  come  to  him  several  days  before  the 
placed.    The  mauufacture  of  small-arms  in  the  alleged  outrage.  The  presence  of  the  Attorney- 
National  Armory  dnring  the  fiscal  year  aggre-  General,  who  was  requested  to  watch  the  pro- 
gated  20,387  rifles  and  carbines.    The  reserve  ceedings  of  the  trial  as  a  representative  of  the 
supply  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  Government,  was  resented  by  the  commandant 
22,979,  including  the  manufactures  of  the  year,  and  other  officers.    No  one  was  implicated  be- 
The  Springfield  breech-loader  is  still  retained,  sides  the  supposed  sufiferer  by  the  evidence 
No  form  of  magazine  gun  has  yet  been  brought  brought  out  at  the  trial.    In  the  yearly  report 
to  the  point  of  perfection  which  would  war-  of  Major-General  .Schofield,  commanding  the 
rant  its  general  use  in  the  army.    The  Hotch-  post,  the  ofiScers  and  teachers  are  defended 
kiss  type  is  the  most  promising  one,  and  is  from  the  charge  of  showing  disfavor  to  the  col- 
being  developed  and  improved,  and,  if  success-  ored  cadets,  and  the  students  are  exonerated 
ful,  will  probably  be  adopted,  though  the  bolt  from  the  imputation  of  hazing  Whittaker.    llie 
and  handle  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor  in  regulations  which  require  white  cadets  to  sit  at 
the  service.    The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  General  the  same  mess  with  colored  students,  to  meet 
Benet,  has  recommended  that  the  bayonet  and  them  and  hold  the  necessary  intercourse  with 
the  saber  both  be  abolished.    The  General  of  them  in  the  class- room,  on  parade,  and  in  other 
the  Army  gave  orders  for  studies  and  experi-  places.  General  Schofield  considers  an  invasion 
ments  with  the  design   to  have  the  ramrod  of  their  social  liberty.    The  two  races  are  not 
shaped  so  that  it  would  serve  the  additional  required  to  occupy  the  same  dormitories.    The 
purpose  of  a  bayonet  or  foil  after  the  manner  white  cadets  respect  the  legal  rights  of  colored 
devised  by  Lieutenant  Zalinski,  and  for  the  man-  cadets  more  scrupulously  than  those  of  each 
ufacture  of  a  light,  eflScient  knife  or  trowel  for  other.    "  The  enforced  association  of  the  white 
digging  in  the  ground  and  other  uses.    Colonel  cadets  with  their  colored  companions,  to  which 
Benton,  commanding  the  Armory,  has  produced  they  have  never  been  accustomed  before  they 
a  combined  bayonet  and  ramrod,  which  is  a  sim-  came  from  home,  appears  to  have  destroyed  any 
pie  modification  of  one  used  in  HalPs  breech-  disposition  which  before  existed  to  indulge  in 
loading  carbine,  invented  seventy ,  years  ago.  such  association.     The  intellectual  inferiority 
It  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  ordinary  ram-  of  the  lately  enslaved  race  is  a  reason  for  the 
rod,  is  strong  and  efficient,  reduces  the  weight  want  of  success  of  colored  cadets  at  "West 
carried  by  the  soldier,  and  does  away  with  the  Point.    One  out  of  the  eleven  appointees  has 
bayonet-scabbard.    In  the  butt  of  the  gun  is  a  passed  through  the  course  and  graduated  with 
receptacle  for  the  screw-driver,  cartridge-ex-  credit,  though  without  social  recognition.   Ihe 
tractor,  and  wiper.    A  trowel-knife  has  also  case  of  the  cadet  Whittaker  is  the  natural  re- 
been  devised.    A  limited  number  of  both  in-  suit  of  the  assumption  that  the  enfranchised 
struments  have  been  furnished  to  soldiers  for  race  have  attained  in  half  a  generation   the 
trial.    Trials  at  extreme  ranges  have  demon-  social,  moral,and  intellectual  level  which  the 
strated  that  the  service-rifle  is  able  to  wound  average  white  man  has  reached  in  hundreds  of 
or  kill  up  to  nearly  3,000  yards,  and  that  the  years.  ...  He  imagined  that  officers  who  had 
carbine  with  the  rifle-cartridge  made  for  the  fought  to  make  him  free,  and  who  were  labori- 
service  carries  as  far.     The  500-grain  bullet  ously  striving  to  teach  him  what  he  could  not 
fired  from  any  rifle  with  sufficient  twist  ranges  comprehend,  were  governed  in  their  conduct 
nearly  3,700  yards.    Ordinary  variations  in  the  toward  him  by  *hate  of  the  nigger,*  and  that 
weight  of  powder-charges  do  not  affect  eleva-  cadets  who  would  neither  touch  him  nor  speak 
tion  at  very  long  ranges,  velocities  approxi-  to  him,   could  be  believed  to  have  tied  his 
mating  each  other.     The  range  of  the  Govern-  hands  and  feet,  and  cut  his  hair  and  ears,  and 
ment  rifle  may  be  made,  according  to  Colonel  that  so  tenderly  as  not  to  hurt  him.     He  had 
Benton  and  Captain  Greer  who  made  the  trials,  not  reached  that  point  in  civilization  where  it 
as  long  as  that  of  any  in  the  world  by  pre-  is  first  apprehended  that  human  nature  may  be 
paring  the  cartridge  as  at  present,  but  with  governed  by  motives  other  than  love,  hatred,  or 
an  increased  weight  of  ball.  fear.**    The  cadet  Whittaker  was  subsequent- 
The  case  of  suspected  hazing  of  the  colored  ly  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  college,  having 
cadet  Whittaker,  at  West  Point,  in  April,  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  stand 
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ard  for  examinations  in  certain  branches  of 
study.  His  case  was  discussed  later  on  in  a  meet- 
ing by  President  Hayes  and  his  Cabinet,  and  by 
order  of  the  President  a  trial  by  court  martial, 
on  the  charfi^es  of  duplicity  made  against  him, 
▼as  accorded  to  take  place  in  Jan  nary,  1881. 
General  Schofield  has  been  relieved  of   his 
command  at  West  Point,  and  General  Howard 
placed  in  charge  of  the  post 

ASIA  The  sixth  issue  of  Bebm  and  Wag- 
ner's* publication,  "Die  Bevdlkerung  der 
Erde'^  (Gotba,  1880),  estimates  the  territory 
of  Asia  at  17,210,044  square  miles,  or  44,572,- 
000  square  kilometres,  and  the  present  popu- 
lation at  834,707,000.  Not  included  in  this 
Domber  are  the  Polar  Regions,  to  which  the 
editors  of  this  periodical  now  assign  an  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  large  divisions  of 
the  land-surface  of  the  earth.  We  give  their 
estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of  these 
regions  in  the  article  Polar  Rboioxs. 

As  long  as  the  final  results  of  the  Eu\ja 
treaty  between  Russia  and  China  are  not 
known,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
present  boundaries  of  these  two  empires.  The 
area  and  population  of  the  large  divisions  of 
Asiatic  Russia  are  set  down  as  follows : 


DIVISION'S. 

Arwtia 
•q.  kUouMtTM. 

P«>INilatloo. 

CncuDt,  inclusive  of  recent  (1878) 
iDQVtte  in  Armenia 

8,824,096 
489,418 

fi,(»8,844 

8ib*ri»  (exclusive  of  New  Siberia, 

for  which  sue  Polak  Bigions). 

^'efltnl  A»ts. 

8,4I0,8A2 
4,401,S7S 

Cupiu  Ses  (without  iftlands) 

ToUl  Asbtic  Russia 

93,S02,6SS 

18,470,562 

For  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  the  fol- 
lovJDg  figures  are  given : 


OOUNpUES. 

Sq.  kJlMM- 

tTM. 

PopuLUlJB. 
16,18V>00 

InuiMJIat*  THMftc-^oni                 , ,     . 

I,8it9,0'i6 

OlVTuCaDder  EuKlish  admloistration) 
Tnbatary  prinoedom  of  Samos 

9,6()1 
550 

150.1  too 
87,(K)J 

Total 

1,899,206 

16.820,000 

The  area  of  the  still  independent  region  be- 
tween Khiva,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
and  the  Russian  Tronscaspian  district,  is  given 
la  306,500  square  kilometres,  with  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  Vamb^ry,  of  450,000.  The 
only  stock  that  have  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment retained  their  entire  independence  are 
the  Tekkes,  of  whom  200,000  are  Akhal  Tek- 
kea,  frequenting  the  oases  at  the  foot  of  the 
Koren-Dagh;  the  remainder,  about  100,000, 
have  their  seat  to  the  east,  at  present  in  Merv. 
Of  Khiva  the  area  is  given  as  57,800  square 
^ometres,  and  the  population  700,000.  The 
total  number  of  people  of  the  Turkoman  stock 
in  Central  Asia  is  given  as  1,100,000.      Bo- 

e 

*  For  %  taSier  refln«Dr«  to  this  periodical,  which  has  now 
^*ooiiM  the  irreat  Ibnntain  from  which  all  statistical  works  are 
Kipptted,  se«  articie  Eabth  In  the  present  volume  of  the 
"AunairvclopMlU." 

t  One  square  kUometre  =  0*886  Eny Uah  square  mile. 


khara,  with  the  adjacent  districts  of  Karate- 
gin,  Sbignan,  Roshan,  etc.,  which  the  English- 
Russian  treaty  about  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  recognized  as  subject  to  Bokhara, 
has  an  area  of  239,000  square  kilometres,  and 
a  population  of  2,180,000. 

The  total  area  of  Arabia  is  given  at  8,156,- 
600  square  kilometres,  and  the  population 
5,000,000;  of  this,  2,507,890  square  kilometres, 
with  a  population  of  8,700,000,  are  still  inde- 
pendent of  Turkey. 

On  the  basis  of  new  estimates  for  one  or 
two  districts  of  Persia,  the  area  of  this  coun- 
try is  now  set  down  as  1,647,070  square  kilo- 
metres, with  a  population  of  7,000,000.  The 
district  of  Ehotoor,  ceded  to  Persia  by  Turkey, 
in  virtue  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  has  an 
area  of  1,125  square  kilometres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000. 

As  the  Afghan-English  Treaty  of  Gunda- 
muk,  of  May  28,  1879,  which  placed  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kuram,  Pisheen,  and  Sibi  under  the 
protection  and  the  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  was  annulled  by  the  subse- 
quent hostilities,  and  a  new  agreement  had  not 
been  made  up  to  February,  1880,  Behm  and 
Wagner  continue  to  set  down  the  area  of  Af- 
ghanistan as  721,664  kilometres,  and  the  pop- 
ulation as  4,000.000.  At  the  same  time  they 
give  the  detailed  lists  of  the  various  tribes  and 
stocks  published  by  A.  H.  Eeane  in  **  Nature  " 
(January  22, 1880),  as  the  result  of  careful  and 
independent  research,  and  yielding  as  the  esti- 
mate of  population  the  much  higher  figure  of 
6,145,000,  which  may  be  still  further  increased 
bj  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country. 
(8ee  Afghanistan.)  Eafiristan  has  an  area  of 
51,687  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
1,000,000,  and  Beloochistan  276,515  square 
kilometres,  and  850,000  inhabitants. 

China  with  all  its  dependencies  has  an  area 
of  11,818,750  square  kilometres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  484,626,500,  The  latter  figure  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncertain ;  some  authorities  main- 
taining that  it  is  much  too  high,  and  others 
much  too  low.  Hong-Kong  had  (1876)  an  area 
of  88  tsquare  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
189,144  inhabitants ;  Macao  (1879),  11*75  square 
kilometres  and  77,280  inhabitants.  Japan,  ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  of  1878,  had  an 
area  of  879,711  kilometres,  and  a  population 
of  84,888,504. 

The  total  area  of  the  immediate  Britisli  pos- 
sessions in  India,  including  British  Burmah,  is 
given  as  2,829,201  square  kilometres  (=899,- 
841  square  miles),  and  of  tributary  states  as 
1,444,922  square  Idlometres  (=577,908  square 
miles);  population  of  the  former,  191,095,445, 
of  the  latter,  49,208,058 ;  total  British  posses- 
sions, 240,298,500.  The  French  possessions  in 
India  have  an  area  of  508}  square  kilometres, 
and  a  population  (1877)  of  280,881 ;  the  Portu- 
guese, an  area  of  8,855  square  kilometres,  and 
a  population  in  1877  of  444,957.  Ceylon  has 
an  area  of  24,702  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1877  of  2,755,557. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  areas  and 
opolations  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
nao-Ghiaese  Peninsula,  according  to  the  latest 
attainable  data  of  any  value : 


I 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


British  BunxMb 

Manipnr  (British) 

Tribes  eut  SDd  south  of  Assam  (lode- 

pendent) .  

Independent  Bnnnah 

Simn 

Anam 

>'rench  Cochin-China 

Gambodia 

Independent  Malacca 

Btialts  Settlements 

Total 


ArM  In  aq. 

kikNMtTH. 


229^1 
19,675 

65,600 

457,000 

726,S50 

440,500 

59,457 

&8,861 

81,500 

8,472 


2,167,410 


Popolatloa. 


2,747,143 
126,000 

200,000 

4,000,000 

5,750,000 

21,000,000 

1,006,000 

690,000 

800,000 

850,000 


86,963,000 


The  East  India  Islands  are 

subdivided  thus : 

ISLANDS. 

Sq.  kOon*- 

Popnhtion. 

6,497 

14,500 

Nlcobar         "     

1,772 

1,698,757 

295,585 

5.500 

bonda  Islands  and  Moluccas 

27,848.000 

Philippine  iHlands 

Total 

7,450,000 

2,002,611 

84,818000 

The  following  table  exhibits  estimates  of 
the  population  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Eastern  Churches : 


COUNTRIES. 


Rnssia 

Turkey 

Persia. 

China* 

Japan. 

Anam 

Burmah 

8iam 

British  possessions  t 
French          *'         X 
Spanish         '' 
PorCugnese  ** 
Putch           ** 
Other  countries 


Total 
Popttlatlon. 


CUUKCHES. 


18,471,000 

16,170,000; 

7,000,000 

48.\000,000 

84,838,000 

21,000,000 

4,000,000; 

5,750,000 

248.898.000 

2,770,000 

6,800.000 

822,000 

26.745.000> 

17,448,000 


Ronuui 

^*^      EMimi. 

Omtholks. 

tut.        ■««»»• 

51,000 

14,000  5,941.000 

260,000 

25,000  8,000,(KX) 

10,000 

8.000      50,0(K) 

488,000 

60.000        ^000 

21,000 

4,000        ^000 

480,000 

5,000 

••••••             •••••• 

26,000 

2,000      

1,264,000 

2,600,000    400,000 

800,000 

••.       •••             •••••• 

5,t01.000 

850,0«X) 

80,000 

170,666    

Total 884,707,000  8,829,000  2,868,000  9,402,000 


The  number  of  Mohammedans  in  Asia  is 
about  115,144,000.  (See  MoHAincEDAinsM.) 
According  to  recent  works  on  Japan,  the 
Shinto  religion,  although  it  is  recognized  as 
the  state  religion  of  Japan,  has  no  more  than 
from  100,000  to  200  000  professed  adherents, 
the  rest  being  Buddhists  or  nothing.  (See 
Japan.) 

In  Afghanistan,  the  British  held,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Candahar,  Cabool,  which 
they  had  reconquered  from  the  Afghan  insur- 
rectionists, and  the  districts  bordering  on  In- 
dia with  their  passes.  Mohammed  Jan  had  been 
driven  from  the  positions  he  had  taken  before 

*  Includinff  dependences. 

t  Including  native  states  under  British  protectorate,  and 
Cyprus.  The  population  net  down  as  Protestant  is  based 
upon  an  e«timate  made  by  Protestant  missionaries  of  the  na- 
tive population  under  the  control  and  direct  influence  of  the 
Protestant  churches. 

X  Including  Cambodia. 


Cabool,  and  had  retired  with  the  Prince  Mposa 
Khan  to  Ghuznee,  and  was  endeavoring  to  ex- 
cite the  tribes  to  a  new  rising.    Ayoob  Khan 
was  at  Herat  with  a  considerable  force,  which 
he  was  preparing  to  lead  against  the  Britidi. 
He  assumed  the  oflfensive  during  the  summer, 
and  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  upon   General 
Burrows  at  Kushk-i-Nakhub,  on  the  27th  of 
July.    He  then  laid  siege  to  Candahar,  but 
was  routed  on  the  1st  of  September  by  Gtn- 
eral  Roberts,  who  had  marched  from  Cabool 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Herat,  while  his  troops 
were  scattered.     Abdurrahman,  the  nephev 
of  Shere  Ali,  was  installed  Ameer  of  Cabool 
on  the  22d  of  July.    The  British  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  Cabool  during  September; 
the  garrison  at  Candahar  was  strengtheaed, 
with  the  intention  of  holding  the  city  for  tbe 
present ;  and  the  Euram  Valley  was  evacuated 
and  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Turis  under 
a  British  guarantee  that  their  independence 
of  the  Ameer  of  Cabool  should  be  maintained. 
(See  Afohanistait.) 

The  progress  of  events  in  Afghanistan,  and 
matters  connected  with  them,  constituted  tbe 
most  important  objects  of  attention  in  India. 
The  estimates  for  the  expenditares  on  account 
of  the  war,  which  were  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  gave  promise  that  the  oofit 
would  be  light,  and  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  viceroyalty  would  be  able  to  sustain  it 
without  calling  upon  the  British  Government 
for  help.    This  expectation  was  afterward  dis- 
appointed by  the  production  of  other  items  of 
expense,  and    new  estimates  which    showed 
that  the  cost  of  the' war  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  that  which 
had  first  been  given,  and  very  far  beyond  tbe 
ability  of  India  to  sustain.    Upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  change  in  the  British  Government, 
Lord  Lytton  was  recalled  frofn  the  ofiSce  of 
Viceroy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.    Apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained  for  a  time  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment might  abruptly  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
administration,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Afghanistan,  so  difi^erent  from  that  which  bad 
been  pursued  by  the  previous  Government,  as, 
by  a  too  sadden  change,  to  bring  disaster  upon 
interests    and  enterprises    which    had    been 
adapted  to  the  old  policy.    The  measures  of 
the  new  Government  were  taken,  however, 
with  such  carefulness  and  deliberation  as  to 
assure  the  country  that  these  fears  had  no 
solid  foundation.   A  land-slide  which  occurred 
at  the  summer  resort  Naini  Tal,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  caused  the  death  of  several  officers 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  of  other 
persons  of  high  standing  in  Indian  society. 
(See  IxDiA.) 

A  Russian  expedition  was  dispatched  against 
the  Tekke  Turkomans  to  chastise  them  for  the 
depredations  and  incursions  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty.  It  was  said  before  the  expedition 
started  that  it  would  not  occupy  Merv,  for  the 
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Government  was  desirous  to  avoid  made    extensive  depredations,   pillaging  and 

occapatiou,  lest  it  sboald  provoke  a  destroying  numerous  villages,  of  which  they 

•occnpation  of  Herat  by  the  British,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants.    (See  Psbsia.) 

ntended  to  be  conducted  on  a  reduced  Burmah  has  been  in  an  unsettled  condition, 

ring  two  years,  and  the  operations  of  on  account  of  the  discontent  and   hostility 

.  year  were  to  be  confined  to  establish-  which  the  capricious  conduct  of  KingTheebaw 

tposts,   lines  of  communication,    etc.  has  aroused.    An  embassy  dispatched  by  the 

sedition  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  re- 

',  under  the  command  of  General  Sko-  sumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Brit- 

»ushed  on  beyond  Geok  Tepe,  against  ish  Government,  received  nu  encouragement; 

a  detachment  from  it  made  a  recon-  but,  after  having  remained  for  several  months 

ie,  to  a  point  between  that  place  and  at  Thayetmayo  awaiting  a  recognition  which 

rhere  it  made  preparations  to  spend  the    British    agent  refused    to    give    it,  was 

ter.     Another  Russian  expedition,  un-  obliged    to    return    without    having    accom- 

lonel   Prjevalsky,   of  a  scientific  and  plished  its  mission.    The  kingdom  was  dis- 

phical  character,  had  penetrated  into  turbed  by  an  insurrection  in   behalf  of  the 

when  its  further  progress  was  stopped  Nyoungoke  Prince;  but  the  insurrection  was 

order  of  the  Thibetan  Government,  put  down,  and  the  Prince  fled  into  British  ter- 

»edition  was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps,  ritory,   where    he  was   arrested.    The  King 

A  traveling  along  the  Yellow  River,  claimed  an  indemnity  of  the  British,  because 

le  intention  of  returning  to  Siberia,  the  Prince  had  entered  Burmah  from  British 

be  members  of  the  party  were  arrested  territory,  and  in  October  sent  troops  to  the 

Chinese.    They  were  afterward  set  at  frontier.     (See  Burmah.) 

and  permitted  to  continue  the  explora-  ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    AND 

the  Yellow  River,  but  intended  to  re-  PROGRESS.    Solar  ParaUaxfrom  the  Veloei- 

Kiakhta  before  the  end  of  the  season,  ty  of  Light, — The  most  trustworthy  method 

ssiA.)  of  finding  the  sun^s  horizontal  parallax  is  now 

yhinese  Grovemment  has  exerted  great  believed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  that  based 

1,  and  has  persistently  followed  the  on  the  experimental  determination  of  the  ve- 

f  reasserting  its  claims  to  equality  of  locity  of  light.    The  **  American  Journal  of 

ration  with  any  other  power,  and  to  Science'*  for  January,  1880,  contains  a  paper 

overy  of  whatever  territory  has  been  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Todd,  M.  A.,  as- 

from  it.      The    arrangement  made  sistant  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Wash- 

issia  in  the  previous  year  for  the  de-  ington,  D.  C.    The  latest  determination  of  the 

>f  Kulja  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  velocity  of  li^ht  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Michel- 

nent.    The  envoy  who  negotiated  the  son,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  viz.,  186,360 

ras  degraded  for  his  failure  to  secure  miles  per  second.     Hence  the  mean  horizontal 

erms,  and  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  parallax  of  the  sun  is  found  to  be  8*808**    The 

ty  was  pressed  upon  Russia  with  such  corresponding  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 

that  war  was  regarded  as  imminent  earth  is  92,800,000  miles, 

learly  the  whole  year.    The  claims -of  Sun-Spots. — The  quiescence  of  the  sun's  sur- 

\o  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  face  during  the  spot  minimum  of  1878-'79  was 

>    Islands    were    vigorously    pressed  extraordinary  and  long  continued.    We  have 

Japan.     The  Government  has  given  now  entered,  however,  on  another  period  of 

0  Portugal  of  its  intention  to  resume  activity.  In  1880,  especially  toward  its  close, 
npation  of  tha  promontory  of  Macao,  the  spots  were  quite  numerous.  In  accordance 
nrA.)  with  the  theory  of  a  connection  between  an- 

1  has  made  a  considerable  advance  in  roral  phenomena  and  the  variation  in  the  num- 
oitation  of  its  mmes  and  the  develop-  her  of  sun-spots,  the  former  have  been  found 

its  manufacturing  interests.  The  Gov-  to  be  likewise  increasing.     It  is  worthy  of  no- 

:  continues  to  make  great  efforts  for  tice  that  the  period  between  the  last  two  spot 

Qg  the  education  of  the  entire  people,  minima  was  not  only  greater  than  that  imme- 

nt  reform  movements  are  going  on  diately  preceding,  but  greater  also  than  the 

the  Buddhbts  of  the  country.    (See  average  length. 

Ellipticity  of  Mars, — The  "  American  Jour- 

§h  influence  has  become  ascendant  in  nal  of  Science"  for  March,  1880,  contains  a 

Negotiations  have  been  reported  to  paper  on  the  **  Ellipticity  of  Mars,"  by  Profes- 

ogress  between  the  British  and  Persian  sor  0.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

nents,  for  a  treaty,  under  which  Persia  After  remarking  that  the  polar  flattening  of 

>e  permitted  to  acquire  and  hold  Herat,  Mars  had  never  been  satisfactorily  determined, 

ieration  of  its  granting  to  British  com-  and  specifying  the  results  obtained  by  different 

certain  privileges  of  navigation  in  its  observers,  Professor  Young  continues : 

and  of  the  construction  of  roads  in  its  _.^,       ^  .          ,       .                ,    .           .,  ^ . 

T       A  n/ii>fi^n  of  flio  nnnntrv  anfTai-ail  Eithcf  of  thcse  valuos  IS  apparently  irreooncilablo 

J     A  portion  of  the  country  suffered  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^,^  ^^^^  ma^Vuid  period  of  rotation 

from  famme  ;  and  the  Kurds  rose  m  if  ^e  admit  the  presence  of  water  upon  its  surface,  as 

,  and,  joined  by  the  Turkish  Kurds,  tiie  polar  ^^ snow-caps*'  seem  to  indicate,  except  upon 

roL.  XX. — 8    A 
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the  almost  absurd  assumption  of  a  density  rapidly  in- 
creasing Irom  the  center  toward  the  surface. 

It  h^  seemed  to  the  writer  quite  possible  that  the 
difference  of  illumination  of  the  limbs  of  the  planet, 
caused  by  phase,  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditficul- 
ty.  Except  on  rare  occasions  there  is  phase  enough, 
even  at  the  moment  of  opposition,  to  produce  a  no- 
table difference  of  appearance  between  the  fully  illu- 
minated edge  of  the  planet*  s  disk  and  that  opposite, 
a  difference  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  in  micro- 
metri*c  measurements.  Unexceptionable  observattona 
for  determining  Hic  polar  compression  can  therefore  be 
mode  only  when  the  planet  reiaches  opposition  and  its 
node  together.  This  was  so  nearly  the  case  last  sea- 
son that,  on  the  nisht  of  November  12th,  an  observer 
on  the  planet  would  have  witnessed  a  transit  of  the 
earth.  At  this  time,  and  for  a  few  days  before  and 
after,  the  phase  was  extremely  small,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  for  determining  the  planet's 
ellipticity  such  as  will  not  be  available  again  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

An  elaborate  discassion  of  Professor  Young^s 
observations  gives,  as  a  final  result  of  the  work 
detailed,  an  ellipticity  of  j W.  In  other  words, 
the  polar  diameter  is  to  the  equatorial  in  the 
ratio  of  218  to  219.  This  agrees  verj  closely 
with  Professor  J.  0.  Adamses  recent  estimate 
of  the  compression  (j^^)  which  the  planet 
ought  to  have  if  it  follows  the  same  law  as 
the  earth  in  the  variation  of  its  density.  The 
ellipticity  assigned  by  Professor  Young  is  con- 
siderably greater,  it  will  be  observed,  than  that 
of  the  earth. 

Minor  Flaneti, — Since  the  date  of  onr  last 
report,  nine  minor  planets  have  been  added  to 
the  cluster  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  making 
the  present  number  219.  The  dates  of  discov- 
ery, names  of  discoverers,  periods  and  mean 
distances,  are  as  follows : 


XnJMBKB. 

Wbm,  aad  bj  wImoi  dfaemrtrtd. 

Mmuh 
dbtuew. 

Pulodi 
In  dftjc 

211 

1879,  December  10,  Paliaa... 

1880,  Febnutiy  6.  Paliu. . . . 
1880,  Febmary  19,  Peters... 

18S0,  March  1,  PaiiM 

1  aso,  April  7,  Knorre 

1880,  April  10.  Palis* 

18S0,  Aofrast  So.  Gonia. . . . 
1880,  September  4,  Palisa. . . 
1880,  September  80.  PaUsa.. 

8- 0524 
81164 
2  7458 
2-6111 
2-7680 
2-7941 

2-7010 
2  8820 

1,948 

212 

2,009 

218 

1,662 

214. 

215. 

1.541 
1,682 

216. 

217 

1,706 

218 

1,622 
1342 

21» 

No.  216  has  the  greatest  eccentricity  (0*29) 
of  those  discovered  during  the  year,  and  the 
last  in  the  catalogue  the  greatest  apparent 
magnitude. 

The  219  minor  planets  now  known  have 
been  detected  by  thirty-five  discoverers.  First 
in  this  list  is  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clin- 
ton, New  York,  who  has  discovered  forty-one 
— nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number.  The 
next  is  Professor  Palisa,  of  Pola,  now  credited 
with  twenty-seven.  This  successful  observer 
discovered  five  of  those  announced  in  1880. 
The  third  is  the  lamented  James  0.  Watson, 
late  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  who  detected  twenty-two.  Of 
the  whole  number,  seventy  have  been  discov- 
ered by  American  astronomers. 

Jupiter^s  Period  of  Rotation, — In  the  month- 
ly notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 


for  January,  1880,  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  of 
discusses  a  series  of  observations  of 
red  spot  of  Jupiter.  These  observat 
continued  from  July  26  to  Decembei 
including  821  rotations  of  the  pla 
Pratt^s  resulting  period  of  rotation  i 
83*91'-  This  exceeds  the  period  foui 
Astronomer  Royal  in  1886  by  12-91'- 
of  obi'ervations  by  T.  D.  Brewin,  Es 
ing  a  period  of  487  rotations,  gnvi 
84*  1** — exceeding  the  value  found  by 
by  only  0*19^ 

Evidence  that  the  Light  of  Jvpiter 
intrinsic, — Among  the  papers  rea( 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
on  May  14,  1880,  was  one  of  great 
Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York.  F 
years  it  has  been  held,  by  Mr.  Pr< 
others,  that  Jupiter^s  light  is  not  « 
fleeted.  The  facts  now  obtained  b^ 
scopio  investigation  seem  clearly  to 
as  Dr.  Draper  remarks,  that  *^Jupit 
hot  enough  to  give  out  light,  thougl 
only  in  a  periodic  or  eruptive  mannc 
proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in  t 
sion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Di 

Eaper,  some  doubt  was  expressed  in 
is  conclusions.  The  question  can  i 
garded  as  definitively  settled  witboi 
investigation. 

Jupiter^s  Bed  Spot, — Observation! 
ter^s  great  red  spot  in  1879  and  188< 
but  little  change  in  its  appearance  be 
last  two  oppositions  of  the  planet. 

Probable  Existence  of  Ultra -2 
Planets, — In  February,  1880,  Profess 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Glasgo 
memoir  before  the  Royal  Society  of  £ 
designed  *'  first,  to  show  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  two  nlanets,  whose 
greater  than  that  of  Neptune ;  and, 
to  indicate  the  probable  positions 
planets.^* 

The  whole  of  this  research  b  founded  u{ 
ory  of  tlie  introduction  of  comets  as  permi 
bers  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  now  gen 
Accordiii|f  to  this  theory,  comct8  are  boc 
composition,  and  character,  which  we  n 
present  discuss,  but  which  move  through 
space  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
that  such  a  oomet  becomes  sensibly  attrac 
star,  such  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  ou 
it  is  attracted  toward  it,  and  tenos  to  da 
it  an  orbit  sensibly  parabolic. 

Let  us  call  the  distance  of  the  Earth  ft 
one  Earth's  radius.    The  orbits  of  come 
tracted  into  the  sun's  neighborhood,  tho 
numerical  average  parabolic,  may  have  1 
transformed,  by  planetary  ^rturbation, 
ellipses  or   nyperoolas.     IT  the  comet 
planet  in  such  a  manner  that  its  velocitv  i 
It  then  will  describe  an  hyperbolic  orbit 
and  will  never  again  return  to  the  sun. 
action  of  the  planet  be  such  as  to  reduce 
of  the  comet,  it  will  then  for  the  future 
an  elliptic  orbit  round  the  sun,  which  n: 
elements  altered  by  planetary  perturbatioi 
eventually  be  actually  in  this  way  driven 
solar  system  altogether,  but  which,  in  defa 
accidental  occurrences,  must  become  a  perm 
ber  of  the  solar  system. 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  the  aDhelion-dUtanoes  ered,  on  the  6th  of  April,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Scbft- 

of  comets  are  grouped  in  classes  at  definite  distances  i>erle,  Asaistani  Astronomer  at  the  Ann  Arbor 

from  the  sun.    Thus  we  know  that  there  is  a  htrize  nK«Il,r«*^«^      t*  ««o«^.i  ;♦-  ^^^i.^m^^  ^^  *u^ 

group  of  comets  whose  aphelion-distance  is  about  the  Observatory.     It  passed  its  perihelion  on  tiie 

same  a:^  the  dbtance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun.    Jupi-  Ist  of  July,  at  a  distance  from  the  son  consid- 

ter'ft  distance  is  6  Earth's  radii,  and  tliere  are  eleven  erably  greater  than  that  of  Mars  in  aphelion, 

periodic  comets  whoae  aphelion-distance  is  between  The  comet  of  Faye,  whose  period  is  seven 

4  and  6  Earth's  radii.   Neptune  s  distance  is  80  Larth's  ^  g       months,  was  detected  by  Mr. 

radii,  and  there  are  six  comets  whose  aphelion-dia-  J^"  «*"^  "  ^  i«v«wuo,  **««  u^i^vv^^^a  ^j   «"• 

tance*  vary  from  82  to  85  Earth's  radu.  Ooramon,  of  i!.ngland,  on  the  2d  of  August. 

On  tabulating  the  aphclion-distancee  of  all   the  This  is  its  fifth  return  to  perihelion  since  its 

known  elliptic  orbits  of  ooinets,  it  was  found  that  in  disco veny,  in  1843. 

no  case  waj  there  any  grouping^  of  aphelion  comet  a  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift, 


approximately.  ,,    .    ^,         .     ,  . ,  was  not  reobserved,  and  consequently  its  orbit 

Takmg  Professor  H.  A.  ^ewton'8  theory  with  re-  :-  ™Koiiy  unknown 
Bpect  to  the  introduction  of  comets  into  tlio  solar  sys-         m.     isa-v  ^  '  *  toon.  j«  j  i. 

tan,  it  would  follow  that  the  dUturbing  phmet  must,  ^  ^"®  ^^^  ^^^^^  <>^  1880  was  discovered  by 

It  the  time  when  the  comet  was  so  introduced,  have  Dr.   Hartwig,  of  the   Strasburg  Observatory, 

been  somewhere  near  the  position  of  the  comet's  aphe-  on  the  29th  of  September.     It  was  barely  visi- 

Hon.    Two  hypotheses  then  present  themselves :  1.  ^le  to  the  naked  eye,  and  had  a  tail  two  de- 

SL'S;^cirr4\^co^«^^^^  ««-eesloo«.    It  was.  discovered  independently 

which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  on  the  following  nignt  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mien., 

iphelion-positionsofafair  proportion  of  these  comets  by  Professor  Harrington,  and  on  the  8d   of 

be  in  one  plane  which  passes  through  the  sun.    In  October  by  Mr.  HnxendelL  of  Southport,  Eng- 

this  case  we  could  determine  the  di^  when  the  planet  ^^^^     Professor  Winnecke,  of  Strasburg,  hav- 

WM  m  some  definite  positions,  and  so  might  predict  .        ,.  ,  .,       ,  ..^        j  ^v    i.   j         j 

its  present  position ;  T  We  Wy  suppo^  that  the  ^^^K  discussed  the  observations  of  this  body  and 

planet  revolved  in  some  orbit  close  to  the  ecliptic,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  former  comets, 

i»aine  that  it  attracted  the  comet  into  the  soliur  sys-  thinks  it  probably  identical  with  the  comets 

tem,  when  it  was  most  near  to  the  comet's  apheUon-  ^f  1882,  1444,  1508,  and  1669.     The  period 

^*'*^^'  deduced  is  sixty-two  and  one  third  years.    It 

The  details  of  Professor  Forbes^s  interesting  is  regarded,  however,  as  not  wholly  improb- 

researches  can  not  here  be  given.*    He  as-  able  that  this  may  be  a  multiple  of  tiie  true 

sames  that  the  comets  1840  IV,  1846  Yll,  period.    The  orbit  approaches  very  near  to 

1861  I,  and  1861   II,  were  introduced  by  a  that  of  Mercury,  and  Dr.  Winnecke  thinks  it 

planet  whose  distance  is  about  one  hundred  possible  that  the  former  may  owe  its  elliptic 

times  that  of  the  earth,  and  whose  period  is  form  to  Mercury ^s  disturbing  influence.    The 

aboat  one  thousand  years.    The  estimated  po-  elements  are  as  follows : 

«tion  of  the  planet  in  1880  is  in  longitude  174%  p^^,„„„  ^^ ^  ^„^,  ^  ^^ 

aod  north  polar  distance  87  .     oome  attempt  Longitude  of  perihelion 88*  88'  28^'  l  Mean   Mol- 

kasalso  been  made  to  determine  the  position  Longitude  of  ascending  node....  44  88  80  f   noz,i880. 

of  the  more  remote  planet,  but  no  satisfactory  ^l^trlcity  !!.'.*!!!.*!.'!.';.*!.*.*!.'.* .??.  .* . .  .^.'.*.V.* '.      ^m 

result  has  yet  been  attained.    If  the  bodies  Bemi-axis major' *...!..'.!..!..'.!.!.!!*,*.!!.   i5-7« 

reaUy  exist,  their  apparent   magnitudes  are  Mean  daily  motion Mw" 

doubtless  very  small.  Another  comet  was  detected  by  Dr.  Swift 

ComsU—On  the  evening  of  February  2,  on  the  night  of  October  10th.    Its  apparent 

1830,  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould^  Director  of  the  Obser-  diameter  was  three  or  four  minutes,  but  the 

Tatory  at  Cordoba,  South  America,  noticed  a  disk  was  ill  defined  and  irregular  in  outline, 

bright  stream  of  light  rising  from  a  point  be-  From  the  first  available  observations  the  ele- 

neath  the  western  horizon.    As  was  supposed  ments  of  its  orbit  were  computed  by  Mr.  Seth 

when  first  observed,  this  luminous  beam  soon  C.  Ohandler,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

proved  to  be  the  tail  of  a  very  large  comet.  These  elements  so  closely  resemble  those  of 

From  observations  at  Cordoba,  the  Cape  of  the  third  comet  of  1869  that  the  identity  of 

Good  Hope,  and  other  points  in  the  southern  the  bodies  can  scarcely  be  doubted.    The  prob- 

hemisphere,  the  elements  of  the  orbit  were  able  period  is,  therefore,  either  eleven  or  five 

calculated  by  Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  Hind,  and  others,  and  one  half  years.    The  same  comet  was  in- 

with  the  remarkable  result  that  the  comet  had  dependently  discovered  by  Mr.  Lohse  at  Du- 

actoally  passed  through  the  sun's  atmosphere;  necht  Observatory,  England,  November  7th. 
the  nucleos,  in  perihelion,  having  been  less       Meteors, — The  shower  of  meteors  radiating 

than  100,000  miles  from  the  solar  surface.    It  from  Quadrans,  and  hence  termed  Quadrantids, 

was  found,  moreover,  that  the  orbit  coincided  was  observed,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  at 

10  closely  with  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1848  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  Between  seven 

as  to  render  it  nearly  certain  that  the  bodies  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  January  2d, 

were  identical.  Mr.  Sawyer  recorded  six  meteors  of  this  well- 

The  second  comet  of  the  year  was  disoov-  known  group.    The  radiant  was  in  right  ascen* 

T^ -.  K-  f^nA  4n  PKH.tu'.  "nK^«r.f«,.« '»  *.r  ^^^^  227®,  declinatiou  48**  north.    The  meteors 

•  Tbey  mnj  bo  loana  in  Consuea     ODsenratory     lor  »    .  V a        j  ^.i.   •  a*  ai.        i 

ioM,  1860.  were  bright,  and  their  motions  rather  slow. 
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The  Shower  <(f  Nonember  iJ^th, — Professor  explosion  occurred   at  a   point  very  near]/ 

D.  £.  Hunter  gives  the  following  results  of  his  north.    Its  apparent  magnitude  was  one  half 

watch  for  meteors  at  the  Leonid  epoch  in  1880,  that  of  the  moon.    No  sound  was  heard  to 

at  Washington,  Davies  County,  Indiana :  The  follow  the  explosion.    The  same  meteor  was 

morning  of  November  13th  was  cloudy,  and  seen  by  many  persons  at  Washington,  lod, 

on  the  15th  the  moonlight  interfered  with  ob-  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Bloomington. 
servatioDS  till  dayliglit.     On  the  morning  of        New  Stars^  or  hitherto  Undiscovered  Varia^ 

the  14th,  watch  was  kept  for  two  hours,  from  hies, — The  "  Observatory  "  for  June,  1880,  con- 

3k.  451B.  ^Q  gh.  451a.  ^y  Professor  Hunter  and  tains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendell,  of 

three  assistants.     One  hundred  and  sixteen  Southport,  England,  announcing  the  discover/ 

meteors  were  seen,  of  which  ninety-one  were  of  two  stars,  which  be  regards  as  either  nevr 

Leonids.    During  the  first  hour,  before  the  or  as  long-period  variables,  whose  cycles  of 

moon  had  set,  but  fifteen  meteors  of  the  No-  change  have  not  been  determined.    The  fir^t 

veraber  shower  were  seen ;  but  in  the  second  is  in  Gemini,  and  was  discovered  January  28tli. 

hour  (the  moon  being  absent)  seventy-six  were  The  second  is  in  Bodtes,  and  was  first  seen  on 

observed,  and  of  these  fifty-one  were  counted  the  night  of  March  12th. 
in  the  last  thirty  minutes.    The  length  of  the        The  Varieible  R  Hydra, — Dr.  Gould,  Direc- 

tracks  varied  from  2°  to  40°,  the  average  being  tor  of  the  Conloba  Observatory,  South  Amer- 

about  6^  or  7^.  ica,  has  lately  discussed  the  recorded  obserfa- 

Fire-halls. — Many  large  meteors  or  fire-balls  tions  of  this  interesting  variable,  dating  back 

were  seen  during  the  year,  of  which  the  fol-  to  1662.    The  variability  was  discovered  hj 

lowing  are  some  of  the  principal :  A  meteor  Maraldi,  at  Paris,  in  1704.    The  assigned  pe- 

**  of  immense  size  *^  was  seen  at  Welling,  in  riod  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  days,  and 

Kent,  England,  at  5^-  20*-,  p.  m.,  January  8d.  the  range  of  variation  was  from  the  fourth  to 

On  January  19th,  at  7^  20"*,  p.  m.,  Dr.  L.  Wal-  the  tenth  magnitude.    Dr.  Gould^s  discussion 

do  saw  at  New  Haven  a  fine  double  meteor,  has  led  to  a  significant  and  important  discoT- 

It  was  first  observed  very  near  Capella,  and  it  ery,  viz.,  that  the  period  of  variation  is  rapidly 

moved  toward  Theta  in  Ursa  M^jor,  the  track  decreasing.    This  decrease,  according  to  Dr. 

being  parallel   to  the  line  joining  Beta  and  Gould,  amounts  to  more  than  nine  hours  in 

Gamma  in  that  constellation.     The  distance  each  period, 
between  the  meteors  was  about  1^  SO'.  New  Double  Stars. — The  monthly  notice  of 

On  April  12th,  at  9*-  42"-,  Professor  F.  P.  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  December, 

Denza,  at  Moncalieri,  saw  a  fine  meteoric  fire-  1879,  has  a  communication  from  S.  W.  Horn* 

bfdl  with  a  path  from  right  ascension  80^,  dec-  ham,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  giving  an  account  of 

lination  62®  north,  to  right  ascension  29^  dec-  his  discoveries  of  double  stars  since  the  pnb- 

lination  45°  north,  leaving  a  long  streak,  and  lication  of  his  last  catalogue.     Beta  Scorpii 

moving  slowly.     C^  Observatory  "  for  June,  has  long  been  known  as  a  wide  double,  but 

18S0.)  now  Mr.  Burnham  announces  the  duphcity  of 

A  large  fire-ball,  whose  light  was  nearly  the  principal  component.  The  star  is  therefore 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  was  seen  by  triple,  and  the  members  in  all  probability  con- 
Professor  E.  W.  Claypole,  of  Antioch  College,  stitute  a  physical  system.  48  Virginis,  seen 
Ohio,  June  10th,  at  ten  minutes  after  nine  as  a  single  star  by  all  former  observers,  was 
o'clock,  p.  M.  It  was  first  seen  very  near  found  to  be  a  very  close  pair,  the  members 
Benetnasch,  ^*  and  disappeared  behind  a  cloud  being  each  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  86  Vir- 
on  its  way  to  the  west- north  west  point  of  the  ginis  had  been  known  as  double,  but  the  Chi- 
horizon.  It  was  visible  about  two  seconds,  cago  telescope  has  separated  each  of  the  com- 
and  left  no  sparks  behind.*'  ponents.    The  four  stars  taken  together  form 

Several  daylight  meteors  have  been  seen  the  closest  quadruple  system  known.  Tbey 
during  the  year.  In  **  Nature/*  for  July  1st,  are  of  the  sixth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
Mr.  W.  OdeU,  of  Coventry,  England,  states  magnitudes,  respectively.  550  Virginis  is  a 
that  on  June  11th,  shortly  before  sunset,  he  double  star,  which  Schmidt,  in  1866,  discov- 
saw,  due  east  of  his  position,  a  bright  white  ered  to  be  variable.  Mr.  Burnham  has  de- 
meteor  moving  toward  the  north  with  a  path  tected  a  distant  companion,  of  the  twelfth  or 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  length  thirteenth  magnitude,  forming  with  the  old 
of  its  track  was  10°  or  12**.  A  fire-ball  half  components  a  triple  system, 
the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  was  seen  in  day-  The  Warner  Observatory, — Through  the  lib- 
light  on  the  afternoon  of  July  9th,  by  the  Rev.  erality  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  a  new  astronom- 
Lloyd  Jones,  one  mile  east  of  Greenwich,  Eng-  ical  observatory  has  just  been  built  at  Roch- 
land.  According  to  the  Indianapolis  **  Daily  ester.  New  York.  It  is  to  be  supplied  with  a 
Journal,^^  of  November  23d,  a  large  meteor  telescope  having  an  object-glass  sixteen  inches 
was  seen  by  several  persons  at  Bkiomington,  in  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of  twenty-two 
Ind.,  about  4"-  30" — shortly  before  sunset —  feet  The  observatory  will  be  placed  in  charge 
on  the  evening  of  November  18th.  It  was  of  Dr.  Lewis  Switt,  a  gentleman  already  distin- 
first  observed  at  a  point  nearly  northwest  at  guished  by  his  discovery  of  comets, 
an  altitude  of  80*  or  35®.  Its  motion  was  ap-  The  Lieh  Observatory, — Perhaps  no  enter- 
proximately  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  its  prise  of  our  time  gives  brighter  promise  of 
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covery  than  the  projected  observa- 
>aDt  Hamilton,  California.  The  site 
irvatory  was  originally  suggested  by 
Edward  S.  Holden  in  1874,  and  the 
dation  was  subsequently  concurred 
fessor  Newcomb.  In  order  to  test 
I  of  the  location,  the  trustees  of  the 
ick  Trust"  authorized  Mr.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  an  experienced  and  skill- 
er,  to  (it  up  a  temporary  observatory 
Hamilton,  to  be  used  as  long  as  might 
fry  for  the  purpose.  The  results  of 
nient  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Bumham^s 
isented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
jr  of  1880. 

tude  of  the  Observatory  Peak  is  37° 
rth;  longitude,  121**  38'  40"  west 
jhway  it  is  twenty-six  miles  (nearly 
i  San  Jos^ ;  by  an  air-line,  only  thir- 
3  elevation  is  4,250  feet  above  the 
e  sea.  ^*  The  sides  of  the  mountain, 
reotions,  are  very  steep,  and  form  an 
e  at  the  summit.  The  view  from  the 
dobstmcted  in  every  direction,  there 
iii(her  ground  within  a  radius  of  one 
liles." 

nham  remained  on  Mount  Hamilton 
Qst  17th  to  October  16th,  inclusive, 
spheric  and  other  conditions  of  the 
e  found  eminently  suited  for  the 
t,  location  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
tees    have    accordingly    announced 

preliminary  work  on  Mount  Ham- 
already  been  commenced,  and  will 
nted  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
nstances.     The   smaller  equatorial, 

inches^  aperture,  has  been  order- 
van  Clark  and  Sons,   and   will  be 

position  early  in  1881 ;  and  the 
atorial,  meridian  circle,  and  other 
ts,  will  be  contracted  for  at  an  early 

ALIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  L  Gen- 
nsTiGS. — ^The  area  and  population  of 
)al  divisions  of  Australia  and  Polyne- 
ven  as  follows  in  the  new  volume  of 
Olkerung  der  Erde^'  (sixth  volume, 
30): 


GROUPS. 

AtmId  iqiuu* 
klloBMtm. 

Popolatloa. 

Melanesia 

145,S55 

9,791 

17,008 

8,080 

806,600 

180,400 

68,000 

84,(>50 

Pol}riietia 

Sandwich  IslandB 

MicroQesia 

Total 

176,184 

879,8S0 

II.  British  Possessions. — The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  population  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  according  to  the  cen- 
suses taken  in  1871  or  1870,  and  according  to 
an  official  estimate  in  December,  1878 : 


COLONIES. 

isnorisro. 

1878. 

New  South  Wales. .  .* 

501,S80 
729,863 
18^995 

24,785 

698,748 

Victoria. 

679,442 

South  Australia 

248,795 

Northern  Territory 

8,265 

Queensland 

210,510 

\\  estem  Australia. 

28,166 

Total  Australia 

1,585,294 

99,828 
294,028 
IndodMl  io  totaL 

2,068,921 
109,947 

Tasmania. 

Nf>w  T^land 

482,823 

Natives 

100,000 

Total  of  the   Australasian 
colonies 

1,958,660 

2,706,191 

DIVISIONS. 

KOaoMCNi. 

Fopalktkm. 

7.696,508 
272,989 
807,956 
176,184 

2,178.868 

aad  adjacent  islands 

■aHI  Islands 

477,844 
600,000 

ds 

879,850 

8,958,727 

4,081,000 

iareful  estimates  the  area  of  New 
set  down  bj  Behm  and  Wagner  as 
luare  kilometres  (1  square  kilometre 
English  square  mile)  or,  with  the 
ig  islands,  807,956  square  kilometres, 
jpulation  at  600,000. 
ir  groups  into  which  the  Oceanic 
•6  divided  have,  according  to  the 
ority,  the  following  area  and  popula- 


On  June  80,  1879,  an  official  calculation  es- 
timated the  population  (exclusive  of  natives) 
in  New  South  Wales  at  712,019;  in  Victoria, 
at  887,434;  in  South  Australia,  at  255,148. 

The  new  census  of  New  Zealand  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  Maories  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
In  1861  they  were  still  estimated  to  number 
55,836;  now  they  have  dwindled  down  to43,- 
595.  The  Registrar-General  of  New  Zealand 
is  not  sanguine  as  to  their  recovery  from  their 
downward  career,  for,  apart  from  their  de- 
ficiency in  moral  qualities  necessary  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  decay,  the  history  of  aborigines 
invariably  shows,  in  his  opinion,  an  inability 
to  graft  the  habits  of  civilization  on  native 
habits  and  customs.  At  the  time  when  the 
colonists  first  landed  it  is  believed  their  num- 
ber was  not  less  than  120,000.  About  fifty- 
seven  schools  are  now  in  existence  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices,  at  which  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  1,799  children,  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  are  taught,  and  the  gprls  are  in- 
structed in  domestic  duties.  The  number  of 
natives  in  New  South  Wales  was  (in  1871)  988 ; 
in  Victoria  (1877),  1,067;  in  South  Australia 
(1876),  3,958 ;  in  the  other  colonies  no  enu- 
meration has  taken  place. 

Some  interesting  information  on  Chinese  im- 
migration in  the  Australian  colonies  may  be 
obtained  from  a  report  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment of  Victoria.  It  appears  from  this  re- 
port that  in  1859  there  were  46,000  Chinese 
residing  in  Victoria ;  but  the  number  has  great- 
ly diminished  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
does  not  now  exceed  13,000.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Queens- 
land is  14,524;  in  Victoria,  about  13,000;  in 
New  South  Wales,  9,500 ;  New  Zealand,  4,433 ; 
South  Australia  and  Port  Darwin,  2,000 ;  Tas- 
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mania,  750 ;  making  a  total  of  44,207,  being  verging  in  a  nortbwesterlj  direction,  i 

nearly  2,000  less  than  in  Victoria  alone  twen-  embrace  the  group  known  as  the  Tal 

ty  years  ago.    The  Chinese  dwelling  in  the  city  ands,  thence  to  and  embracing  the  Deli 

of  Melbonme  are  about  500,  and  in  its  snb-  Islands,  and  onward  in  a  west-by-soutl 

nrbs  880.    Of  these,  not  more  than  sixty-six  tion  (true)  to  188°  east  longitude,  slit 

can  be  fairly  considered  to  compete  in  the  la-  annexed  to  and  form  part  of  the  col 

bor  market  with  Europeans,  and  these  are  em-  Queensland.^*    The  law  authorizing  this 

ployed  as  waiters  and  domestic  servants.    All  ation  came  into  operation  on  Augnst  1, 

the  rest  obtain  their  livelihood  as  gardeners.  The  '*  Melbourne  Argus  '*  estimates  tl 

as  hucksters,  or  by  employments  with  which  of  gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  tl 

a  European  would  not  dream  of  occupying  1879  at  a  little  over  7 15, 000  ounces,  bein 

himself.  ly  89.000  ounces  less  than  in  1878^an< 

The  Queensland  Government  has  passed  an  also  less  than  half  the  quantity  obtai 

act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Trans-  1868.    The  **  Argus  ^*  adds :  'Ut  is  well 

continental  Railway,  which  shall  connect  the  that  the  yields  of  gold  during  the  latt 

northern  with  the  southern  shores  of  the  island  of  1879  were  much  superior  to  those 

continent,  and  bring  the  colonies  within  thirty  first  half,  and,  if  mining  should  conti 

days  of  England.    A  syndicate  has  already  healthy  during  1880  as  it  has  recently  1 

agreed  to  perform  the  work,  on  the  condition  is  probable  that  the  yield  for  it  will 

of  receiving,  among  certain  other  privileges,  an  that  of  the  year  just  closed.*'    The  am 

area  of  8,000  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  rail-  gold  coin  issued  from  the  Melbourne  i 

way  constructed.    The  railway  extending  from  1879  was  708,709  ounces,  the  value  of 

Brisbane  in  a  north  westerly  direction  to  Roma,  was  £2,740,000.    The  discovery  of  the  1 

a  distance  of  817  miles,  was  completed  in  the  gold-field  near  Sydney  in  1880  created  gi 

course  of  1880,  and  from  this  point  to  the  near-  citement  in  Australia, 

est  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north  Victoria, — The  Parliament  of  Victo 

coast  is,  in  a  direct  line,  barely  850  miles.     The  loumed  on  December  20,  1879.     As  tl 

line  would  almost  touch  on  its  way  the  impor-  liament  had  refused  to  pass  tiie  Refor 

tant  railway  from  Rockhampton  to  Emerald  which  embodied  a  scheme  for  the  intro< 

Town,  also  in  Queensland,  and  the  blanks  to  be  of  the  plebiscite  and  the  substitution  of  ii 

filled  up  in  the  existing  lines  between  Brisbane  cil  nominated  by  the  Ministry  of  the  ( 

and  Sydney  are  no  greater  than  the  links  re-  an  elective  thpper  Chamber,  the  Minist 

quired  to  complete  the  chain  between  Adelaide  posed  to  the  Governor  to  dissolve  Parli 

and  Sydney.     If  these  latter  are  completed,  The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  new  el 

there  will  be  on  the  completion  of  the  now  pro-  took  place  in  February,  which  placed  tli 

jected  line  from  Roma  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen-  istry  in  a  minority  of  twelve  in  the  I 

taria,  continuous  railway  communication  be-  tive  Assembly.    Accordingly,  the  Hon.  G 

tween  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  Aus-  Berry  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  te 

tralia,  having  the  additional  advantage  of  trav-  their  resignations.    The  Governor  accept 

ersing  the  whole  of  the  most  settled  districts,  resignations,  and  formed  a  new  Cabinet, 

and  connecting  all  the  nrincipal  cities,  except  was  composed  as  follows :  Colonial  Tre 

those  in  Western  Australia.  Mr.  James  Service;  Chief  Secretary  and  it 

The  other  English  possessions  in  Australia,  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Robert  Ramsa 

exclusive  of  some  uninhabited  islands,  are :  tomey-General,  Mr.  George  Eerferd  ;  M 

id»<b.                                           PopoiAikm.  of  Lands,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Duffy ;  Posti: 

Feejee  iftiands 112,272  General  and  Commissioner  of  Trade  an 

SH^Jj^f^SLd' •.•;;;;;.•.■.:•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•;;.•.•.       ^IS  toms,  Mr.  Henry  Cuthbert;  Commissio 

Rotumah  (annexed  in  1B80) 2,660  Railways  and  Roads,  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies 

Fanntag  Island 160  missioner  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Thomas 

"*" Minister  of  Mines,  Mr.  Clark.    The  ne 

Total 115,402  mier,  Mr.  James  Service,  in  an  address 

The  territory  of  Queensland  was  enlarged  constituents  on  March  10th,  explained  tl 

in  1879  by  the  annexation  of  some  islands  sit-  gramme  of  his  Cabinet.    It  was  propo 

uated  in  Torres  Strait.    Letters  patent  dated  empower  the  Legislative  Council  to  ei 

October  10,  1878,  for  the  rectification  of  the  items  involving  questions  of  public  polic 

maritime  boundary  of  the  colony,  provide  that  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  to  deal  witl 

**  all  islands  included  within  a  line  drawn  from  in  a  separate  bill.    The  ministerial  progi 

Sandy  Cape  northward  to  the  southeastern  further  announced  bills  regarding  irri 

limit  of  Great  Barrier  Reefs,  thence  following  and  mining  on  private  property.    The  ra 

the  line  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs  to  their  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  f 

northeastern  extremity  near  9^°  south  lati-  mission  or  board.    Reforms  would  be  pr 

tude,  thence    in    a   northwesterly  direction,  in  the  civil  service  in  the  direction  of  re< 

embracing  East,  Anchor,  and  Bramble  Cays,  the  salaries  of  all  classes  of  public  official 

thence  from  Bramble  Cays  in  a  line  west  by  reduction,  however,  only  to  apply  to  the 

south  (south  79°  west,  true),  embracing  War-  pointed  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  tl 

rior  Reef,  Saibai^  and  Tuan  Islands,  thence  di-  Pensions  would  be  totally  abolished  in  tl 
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'  civilianSy  who  would  be  required  to  insare  votes  against  fortj-one,  which  clearly  showed 
leir  lives.    Govemment  oflScials  wonld  be  pro-  that  Mr.  Berry  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Goyem- 
ibited  from  taking  any  part  in  politics.    The  ment  was  joined  by  six  or  seven  members  who 
overnment,  while  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  had  been  elected  as  his  opponents.    The  debate 
Lrmers  and  miners,  did  not  propose  to  make  on  the  address  showed  that  the  nominal  ma- 
ny change  in  the  policy  of  protection,  neither  Jority  for  Ministers,  or  rather  against  Mr.  Ber- 
rottld  it  interfere  with  the  present  system  of  ry,  was  weakened  from  the  beginning  by  in- 
dacation.     All  the  members  of  the  new  Cabi-  temal  jealousies.    The  *^  Comer  party,"  con- 
let  were  reelected  unopposed.    The  new  Par-  sisting  of  Independent  Liberals  who  had  parted 
lament  was  opened  on  May  12th  by  the  Gov-  company  with  Mr.  Berry,  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
>rnor,  the  Marquis  of  Norman  by,  who  referred  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which  doubtless 
M  the  question  of  the  construction  of  colonial  they  supposed  they  had  themselves  a  claim  to 
lefensea,  and  stated  that  commissioners  had  be  considered.    Irritation  on  the  same  ground 
been  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject.    Af-  was  more  openly  expressed  by  Sir  John  O^Sha- 
ter  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of   irrigation  nassy,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
works  and  an  extension  of  the  railway  system,  stoutly  asserted  the  right  of  his  following  to  a 
tiie  Governor  said  that  the  depression  in  trade  share  in  the  distribution  of  official  places,  and 
was  passing  away  and  confidence  was  being  condemned  the  absence  in  the  ministerial  pro- 
restored.    Bills  would  be  introduced  for  a  re-  gramme  of  any  concession  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
forai  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  settlement  of  olio  demands  for  separate  educational  grants. 
Uod;  and  a  scheme  of  reforms  relative  to  rail-  In  compliance  with  Mr.  Servicers  proposal,  the 
waj  management  and  the  civil  service  would  Governor  dissolved  the  Parliament.   New  elec- 
aUo  be  submitted  to  Parliament.    The  Reform  tions  took  place  on  July  14th,  when  forty- 
Bill  was  soon  after  introduced.    It  provided  in  four  opposition  candidates  were  elected  and 
the  first  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  so-  only  thirty-five  ministerialists.    Besides,  there 
called  ^^  Norwegian  system.**    When  any  bill  were  seven  members  who  declared  themselves 
has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  rejected  neutral.     The  Catholic  vote  was  cast  against 
bj  the  Council  in  two  consecutive  sessions,  the  Mr.  Service,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  de- 
Governor,  according  to  Mr.  Servicers  plan,  will  clared  that  they  would  not  support  any  gov- 
ha?e  power  to  dissolve  both  Houses  at  the  emment  until  the  country  would  consent  to 
lame  time ;  i^  after  the  elections,  the  Assem-  make  separate  educational  provision  in  the  pub- 
blj  and  the  Council  continue  to  differ,  the  lie  schools  for  Catholic  children.    The  defeat- 
Governor  may  summon  them  to  meet  as  a  ed  Service  Govemment  resolved  to  meet  the 
single  legislative  body  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  House  and  encounter  a  deliberate  vote  of  want 
coasing  and  deciding  upon  the  contested  mat-  of  confidence.    The  new  Assembly  was  opened 
ter,  an  absolute  m^gority  of  the  whole  number  on  July  22d.    In  his  opening  speech  the  Gov- 
of  membei^  being  required  for  the  enactment  ernor,  after  alluding  to  the  deficit  in  the  reve- 
of  the  bill  in  dispute.     As  the  Assembly  is  com-  nue  for  the  year,  expressed  a  hope  that  Par- 
posed  of  eighty-six  members  and  the  Council  liament  would  pass  a  satisfactory  measure  for 
of  thirty— to  be  increased  gradually  to  forty-  the  reform  of  the  Constitution.     Mr.  Berry 
tiro— these  provisions  insure  the  ultimate  vie-  subsequently  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
torj  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  dence  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Service,  which  was 
when  the  preponderant  opinion  in  favor  of  any  passed  by  forty-eight  to  thirty-five  votes.    In 
measure  is  unmistakable.    Mr.  Service's  Re-  consequence  of  this,  the  Cabinet  resigned,  and 
form  Bill  dealt  also  with  the  constitution  of  the  ^r.  Berry,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  form 
Couicil,  providing  for  an  addition  to  the  num-  a  coalition  Ministry,  formed  a  Cabinet  entirely 
bers  of  that  body  and  a  very  large  reduction  constituted  of  men  of  bis  own  party.    The  fol- , 
in  the  qualifications  of  members  and  of  eleo-  lowing  are  the  members  of  his  Cabinet :  Chief 
tors.    With  respect  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  Secretary  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Berry ; 
ind  to  the  practice  of  ^*  tacking,"  Mr.  Service  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Yale;  Minister  of  Lands, 
proposed  that  the  Council  should  in  no  case  Mr.  Richardson ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
be  allowed  to  throw  out  the  bill,  as  has  more  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith ;  Commissioner  of  Railways 
than  once  been  done,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  and  Roads,  Mr.  Patterson ;  Minister  of  Mines, 
oommunity,  but  that  where  two  thirds  of  the  Mr.  Langridge ;   Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Council  decide  that  any  particular  vote  is  not  Customs,  Mr.  Williams ;   Minister  of  Justice, 
**  a  grant  of  money  for  the  ordinary  service  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Clark. 

the  year,"  the  Assembly  shall  be  bound  to  deal  The  Melbourne  International  Exhibition  was 

with  the  matter  in  question  by  a  separate  bill,  formally  opened  on  Friday,  October  Ist,  by  the 

Although  at  the  last  general  election  the  con-  Governor  of  Victoria,  the  Marquis  of  Norman- 

ititaencies  had  emphatically  refused  to  give  by,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester 

loy  support  to  Mr.  Berry's  policy,  the  new  and  the  Governors  of  South  Australia,  New 

idsembJy  rejected  the  only  alternative  scheme  South  Wales,   and   Western  Australia.     The 

rluch  waa  before  the  colony,  and  upon  which  Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  reply  to  an  address, 

!>e  Ministry  of  Mr.  Service  had  staked  their  said  the  undertaking  had  been  carried  out  in  a 

oiidcal  credit.    Early  in  June  the  second  read-  most  creditable  manner,  and  that  the  display 

g  ot  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  fortyrthree  was  one  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud* 
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The  day  was  observed  in  Melbourne  as  a  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Home  Govern- 
public  holiday.  A  dispatch  from  Sir  Herbert  ment  for  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
Sandford,  the  official  representative  of  the  mail  service  and  the  transport  of  immigraDts 
Rojd  Commission  for  the  Australian  Exhibi-  via  Suez  and  Torres  Straits.  The  Governor 
tion,  stated  that  the  exhibition  had  opened  proceeded  to  state  that  the  last  Queensland 
most  successfully,  nearly  all  the  courts  being  loan  issued  had  been  completely  successful, 
very  complete,  especially  the  British  court,  The  settlement  of  land,  and  especially  for  the 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  exhibitors  and  cultivation  of  sugar,  was  increasing.  The  dis- 
of  the  Great  Britain  committee,  who  respect-  covery  of  tin  in  the  northern  rivers  showed 
tiilly  desire  to  congratulate  his  Royal  Highness  that  the  settlement  of  the  country  was  pro* 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  her  M«yesty's  com-  gressing  very  favorably.  The  revenue  of  the 
missioners  on  the  splendid  display  of  British  colony  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of 
fine  arts  and  manufactures.  £20,000.  The  financial  statement  of  the  Treas- 
I^ew  South  Wales. — The  Governor's  speech,  urer,  which  was  submitted  on  the  18th  of  An- 
in  proroguing  Parliameut  in  August,  1880,  re-  gust,  estimates  the  revenue  at  £1,700,000  and 
fers  to  some  signs  of  progress.  Among  the  the  expenditure  at  £1,670,000.  The  debit 
most  important  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  balance  on  June  80th  was  £190,000.  The 
is  the  act  to  amend  the  Land  Acts  of  1861  and  deficit  is  to  be  covered  by  transferring  under 
1875,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  afford  additional  the  new  statute  to  the  consolidated  revenue 
facilities  and  securities  for  industrial  settlement  the  receipts  of  the  land  department  previous- 
upon  the  soil;  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  for  ly  applied  to  railway  construction.  There  is 
carrying  out  a  system  of  primary  instruction,  to  be  no  increase  of  taxation  except  in  the 
open  alike  to  all  classes  and  all  creeds,  and  which  excise  duties  upon  colonial  spirits.  The  Treas- 
provides  the  means  for  improving  the  methods  urer  considered  that  it  would  be  unjnst  to 
of  teaching  to  the  highest  degree,  and  places  the  augment  the  public  burdens  in  order  to  posh 
teacher  within  reach  of  the  remotest  child  in  forward  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  in* 
the  land;  the  Electoral  Act,  which  reduces  the  terior,  when  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Iund 
anomalies  in  the  representation  to  a  principle  made  accessible  would  suffice  to  pay  interest 
of  virtual  equality,  and  enlarges  the  representa-  on  the  capital  required.  British  capitalists  were 
tive  branch  of  the  Legislature.  As  regards  the  ofi'ering  to  complete  the  railway  system  in  coo- 
material  progress  of  the  colony,  it  is  stated  that  sideration  of  a  Government  grant  of  land,  and 
during  the  current  year  two  hundred  and  twen-  a  bill  to  sanction  that  course  would  beintro- 
ty-three  miles  of  new  railway  lines  will  be  diiced.  The  depressed  state  of  trade  was  pass- 
opened  to  the  public,  while  provision  is  made  ing  away,  and  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of 
for  new  extensions,  which  will  when  completed  the  revenue.  Nothing  was  wanting  for  the 
add  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  railway  restoration  of  the  full  prosperity  of  the  colony 
system  of  the  colony.  The  revenue  from  the  but  means  for  placing  its  surplus  food  and  prod- 
working  railways  is  steadily  increasing,  and  at  nets  within  the  reach  of  the  British  consamer. 
the  present  time  is  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  In  the  sitting  on  the  19th  a  vote  of  want  of 
advance  of  that  for  the  corresponding  period  confidence  in  the  Government  on  account  of 
of  1879.  Other  large  public  works  have  been  the  budget  was  moved  by  the  leader  of  the 
completed  or  are  in  course  of  construction,  opposition,  but  was  rejected  by  twenty-seven 
including  the  fortification  of  the  harbors  of  votes  to  eighteen. 
Sydney  and  Newcastle,  lighthouses  on  various        A'etr  Zealand, — In  July,  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 

{>arts  of  the  coast.  Government  offices  and  pub-  son,  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  delivered  a 
ic  buildings.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  speech,  in  which  he  condemned  the  New  Zea- 
the  International  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Indus-  land  educational  system  as  too  expensive,  too 
trial  skill  recently  closed  at  Sydney  will  have  secular  in  character,  and  in  advance  of  the  re- 
given  a  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  invention,  quirements  of  the  colony;  also  deprecated  the 
and  amply  justify  the  grants  for  its  inaugura-  absence  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public 
tion.  schools. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Sydney  was        III.  French  Possessions. — Tahiti,  or  Otabei- 
closed  in  April.     At  the  closing  ceremonial  ti,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  which  hitherto  had 
the  Governor,  Ministers,  Judges,  both  Houses  been  under  French  protectorate,  was  on  Jnne 
of  Parliament,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  29, 1880,  formally  annexed  to  France.    It  is  re- 
public attended.    Seven  thousand  awards  were  ported  that  the  King,  Pomar6  V,  accomplished 
declared  officially,  and  an  address  and  gold  the  act  of  his  own  free  will,  that  it  was  ao- 
medal  were  presented  to  the  Governor.     The  cepted  by  the  commissary  of  the  French  Gov- 
whole  ceremony  was  very  successful.    Three  ernment,  and  hailed  wiih  enthusiasm  by  the 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Queen,  Governor,  Tahitian  population.     Pomar^  V  will  retain 
Lady  Augustus  Loftus,  and  the  Executive  Com-  the  honorary  title  of  King.    He  had  been  the 
mission.  nominal  ruler  of  the  islands  since  1877,  when 

Queensland. — Parliament  was  opened  in  July,  he  succeeded,  as  the  nearest  relation  of  royal 

The  Governor,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  blood.  Queen  Pomar6,  who  in  1842  signed  the 

referred  to  the  return  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  convention  with  the  French  Admiral  Dnpetit 

Mcllwraith,  from  England,  and  the  proposals  Thouars  about  the  establishment  of  a  French 
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»rate  over  the  islands.  Up  to  1846  a 
dition  of  the  natives  struggled  against 
tectorate,  bat  since  the  population  have 
no  embarrassment  to  France,  and  vir- 
t;  has  been  a  French  possession  since 
ir. 

i  is  about  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
mference  and  thirty-two  miles  long,  and 
ibed  as  an  elongated  range  of  highland, 
being  interrupted  in  one  part,  forms  an 
i  (submerged  at  low  water)  about  three 
road,  which  connects  the  two  peninsu- 
le  larger  of  these  is  Tahiti  proper,  while 
aller  is  named  Tairaboo,  and  both  are 
ided  by  coral  reefs.  The  highest  sum- 
he  island  is  a  mountain  in  the  northern 
SOO  feet  above  sea-level ;  another  attain- 
r9  feet.     From  these  two  peaks  ridges 

to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  throwing  off 
i  they  descend.  The  fertile  portion  of 
nd  lies  in  the  valleys,  which  are  of  small 
and  in  the  plain,  which  stretches  from 
;shore  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains, 
produce  tropical  plants  in  great  abnn- 
nd  luxuriance.  The  climate  is  agreeable, 
rarm,  but  not  enervating.  The  natives 
>od-humored,  gay,  happy,  and  cheerful 
and  are  farther  described  as  honest, 
haved,  and  obliging.  They  have  been 
;ed  to  Christianity  by  the  labors  of  mis- 
iSy  and  there  are  few  of  them  who  can 
b  read  and  write.  The  island  is  divided 
ven  districts,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Su- 
Jourt,  consisting  of  seven  Judges,  two 
m  reside  in  Eimeo.  Several  vessels  of 
3ne  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden 
den  built  there,  which  have  been  em- 
in  the  trade  to  New  South  Wales,  whith- 

carry  sugar,  cocoanut-oil,  and  arrow- 
le  principal  productions  of  the  island, 
ence  they  bring  back  in  return  hard- 
iloths,  calicoes,  etc  Most  of  the  ves- 
t  visit  Tahiti  are  whalers,  though  until 
^ey  only  averaged  less  than  one  hun- 
inually.  Its  principal  town  and  port  is 
,  and  its  estimated  population  is  some- 
rer  nine  thousand, 
''rench  now  have  the  following  posses- 

Oceania: 


POSSESSIONS. 

Innlft 

kfauids. 

I  Islaads 

I  Uluid 

rea.  and  adjacent  Ulaoda. . . 

arttao,  Oparo 

Archipelago,  with  Oanibier 


POpolalkm. 

41.694 

18,174 

^7&4 

■ot  Inhab'd. 

81,986 

798 

^469 

81,832 
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in  Central  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis 
[,  bom  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his 
le  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  December  2, 
9eir-apparent  to  the  throne,  Archduke 
las,  born  August  21,  1858;  engaged  on 


March  7,  1880,  to  Stephanie  Clotilde,  second 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  born  May 
21,  1864.  The  marriage  was  fixed  to  take 
place  in  February,  1881. 

The  Ministry  for  the  Common  Affairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1880,  of  Karl  Heinrich  Baron  von  Hay- 
merle,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Imperial  House  (appointed  October  9,  1879) ; 
Joseph  von  Szlavy,  Minister  of  the  Finances 
of  the  Empire  (appointed  April  8^  1880) ;  and 
Court  Arthur  Bylandt-Rheidt,  Minister  of  War 
(appointed  1876). 

The  Ministry  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  at  the 
close  of  1880,  was  composed  of  Count  Ednard 
Taaffe,  President  (appointed  August  14, 1879); 
Baron  Moritz  von  Streit,  Jastice  (1880) ;  Baron 
Sigmund  von  Conrad  von  Eybesfeldt,  Public 
Worship  and  Instruction  (1880);  Count  Zeno 
von  Welsersheimb,  Defense  of  the  Country 
(1880);  Count  Julius  von  Falkenhayn  (August 
14, 1879),  Agriculture ;  Alfred  von  Kremer  von 
Auenrode  (1880),  Commerce;  Dr.  Julian  Dun- 
ajewski  (1880),  Finance ;  Florian  Ziemialkow- 
ski  (April,  1873),  and  Dr.  Alois  Pr^ak  (August 
14,  1879),  Minister  without  portfolio. 

The  area  of  the  entire  monarchy  is  622,837 
square  kilometres  *** ;  population,  according  to 
the  last  census  of  1869,  35,901,435;  according 
to  an  official  estimate,  in  1880,  about  88,000,000. 
The  area  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  or  Austria  Prop- 
er, is  300,209  square  miles ;  the  civil  population 
at  the  end  of  1879  was  officially  estimated  at  22,- 
176,745,  to  which  must  be  added  the  army,  num- 
bering about  177,600  persons,  making  a  total 
population  of  22,854,245.  The  official  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  census  of  1869,  by  adding 
the  average  percentage  of  increase.  The  civu 
population  was  distributed  among  the  different 
crown-lands  as  follows : 

COUNTRnO.  InhabitanU,  Dw.  31,  IStl. 

Austria  below  the  Enns 2,280,754 

Austria  above  the  Enns 752,418 

Salzburg 1 65,*S8 

Btyria 1,198,700 

CariDthla 889,698 

Camlola 472,908 

Trieste 220,966 

Goritz  and  Qradisca 142,150 

Istria. 278,218 

Tvrol 798,8*4 

Vorariberg 104.066 

Bohemia. 6,474,864 

Morarla 2,11^960 

Silesia. 679,466 

OaUda 6,268,811 

Bukowina 664,978 

Datmatia 478,556 

Total 22,176,746 

Total  at  the  end  of  1S78 21,970,649 

From  some  observations  made  in  the  "  Statis- 
tical Monthly  "  ("  Statistische  Monatsschrift ") 
of  Vienna  by  Herr  Schimmer,  one  of  the  best- 
known  statistical  writers  of  Austria,  we  learn 
that  the  movements  of  the  population  in  Aus- 
tria show,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  influence  of 
the  bad  times  through  which  all  European 
states  have  been  passing.    The  following  table 

*  One  square  kilometre  =  0'8dC  English  square  mile. 
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is  an  abstract  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages from  1873  to  1879,  inclusive : 


TRAR. 

ManikCH. 

BMlM. 

DMtka. 

1878 

194,815 
189,017 
180349 
176,148 
161,}i87 
164,288 
16^,088 

Illi 

811,150 
662,929 

1874 

1675 

684,088 

1876 

6:4368 

1877 

677,748 

1878 

683,061 

1879 

6J2,4dl 

For  the  first  time  within  seven  years  does  the 
wave  of  depression  show  signs  of  lifting,  as 
testified  by  the  increased  number  of  marriages 
in  1879.  The  most  encouraging  point  in  the 
figures  is  the  decrease  in  deaths,  which  is  most 
marked  in  the  case  of  infant  mortality.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  1878,  the  year  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, was  notorious  for  the  fatalities  of  the 
cholera,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of 
people  in  Vienna. 

The  number  of  professors  and  students,  in- 
clusive of  non-matriculated  hearers,  was  in  the 
summer  semester,  1879,  as  follows : 


UNIVKRSmES. 

Prof— OTK. 

StadMiU. 

CzerDovitz 

89 

84 

119 

iA 

55 

191 

295 

826 

Cracow 

681 

Gratz. 

745 

Innspruck 

559 

Lemoerg 

988 

Prague 

1,707 

y  lexma  •  .'. 

8,509 

ToUl 

661 

8360 

According  to  their  mother-tongues,  the  stn- 
dents  were  classified  as  8,863  Germans,  1,851 
Czechs,  1,410  Poles,  489  Ruthenians,  187  Slo- 
vens, 248  Croatians  and  Servians,  818  Italians, 
116  Roumanians,  848  Magyars,  and  80  others. 
According  to  their  religious  denominations, 
6,642  reported  themselves  as  Roman  Catholics, 
214  as  belonging  to  the  Oriental  Greek  Church, 
262  as  Evangelical,  18  as  Unitarians,  1,198  as 
Israelites,  6  as  members  of  other  churches,  and 
25  as  belonging  to  no  religious  denomination. 

Besides  the  seven  universities,  Austria  had, 
in  1879,  6  technical  high  schools,  1  agricultural 
high  school,  2  academies  of  mining,  2  acade- 
mies of  commerce,  2  high  schools  of  art,  42 
theological  schools,  91  gymnasia,  18  under- 
gyranasia,  47  Realgymrumen  of  various  grades, 
61  Eealsehulen,  18  under  ReahehuUn^  42  male 
teachers^  seminaries,  and  27  female  teachers^ 
seminaries.  The  number  of  "BOrger-"  and 
"  Volkschulen  "  was,  in  1875, 16,166,  with  81,- 
196  teachers,  and  2,184,688  pupils.  There  were* 
also  in  1877  145  Kindergartens,  with  11,668 
children. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
1878  was  1,050,  against  1,001  in  1877,  967  in 
1876,  and  876  in  1875.  As  regards  the  contents 
of  the  periodicals,  there  were  among  them  in 
1878  880  political  periodicals,  82  religious,  and 
75  educational.    The  large  majority  of  the  pe- 

*  Exdosive  of  the  Ikeolty  of  eTaagtUoal  tbeologj. 


riodicals  (717)  are  published  in  tb 
language ;  next  in  order  follow  the  C 
riodicals  (122);  the  Polish  (78);  It 
Slovenish  (17);  and  Ruthenian  (15). 
her  of  dailies  is  only  81,  the  numbei 
lies  806,  and  that  of  monthlies  215. 

The  population  of  Bosnia  and  He 
according  to  an  ofiScial  census  take 
16,  1879,  amounted  to  1,142,147. 
487,022  belong  to  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  makij 
number  of  695,972  Christians.  TIj 
of  Mohammedans  was  442,500,  of 
8,426,  of  others  249.  The  town  of 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  < 
habitants,  turns  out,  according  to  tl 
consul  Freeman,  to  have  only  22,000, 
without  counting  military  or  stri 
whom  about  8,000  are  temporary 
The  discrepancy,  which  is  certainly 
siderable,  may  partly  be  accounted 
drain  on  the  population  during  the 
grin,  Servian,  and  Russian  wars,  wl 
who  joined  the  Mussulman  rising  1 
returned  to  the  town.  These  absen 
ever,  could  not  be  more  than  3,000  < 
the  most,  and  it  only  shows  how  n 
is  to  reduce  population  estimates  U. 
domain  of  statistics.  Not  includes 
census  returns  is  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
population  of  which  is  set  down  at  6: 
Bulmans,  101,848  Orthodox  Greeks,  ^ 
man  Catholics,  1,840  gypsies,  and 
total,  228,120.  (See  ''  Annual  Cycloi 
1879,  p.  62.) 

In  accordance  with  the  political  c< 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  are 
tinct  budgets:  the  first,  that  of  tl 
tions  for  the  whole  empire;  the  8e< 
of  the  Reichsrath  for  Austria  Propei 
third,  that  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  foi 
dom  of  Hungary.  By  an  agreeme 
called  ^*  compromise,*'  entered  into, 
ary,  1868,  between  the  Government 
islatures  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  t 
has  to  pay  seventy  and  the  latter 
cent,  toward  the  common  expenditu 
empire,  not  including  the  interest  c 
tional  debt.  The  accounts  of  the  ac 
nue  and  expenditure  of  the  empire  ( 
year  1878  were  published  by  the  G< 
in  1880.  According  to  them,  the  or 
penditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreij 
amounted  to  8,818,800  florins*;  tl 
Ministry  of  War,  95,700,455 ;  of  th< 
of  Finance,  1,896,855;  of  the  Sapr< 
of  Accounts,  111,924 ;  total,  101,028,( 
The  extraordinary  expenditures-  am 
77,876,767  florins;  total  of  ordinar 
traordinary  expenditures,  178,904,1 
surplus  from  customs  apportioned  tc 
expenditure  for  the  common  affairs 
pire  amounted  to  8,856,262  florin 
175,048,547  florins  to  be  provided  i 

» 

*  One  florin  =  48  oenti. 
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tions    from    Aastria  Proper   and    Hon-  ing  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  of 

,  according  to  the  compromise  referred  to  bullion,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  years 

e.*  from  1869  to  1876  (value  expressed  in  Austrian 

le  commerce  of  Austro-Hungary,  compris-  florins) : 


▲UlTBO-inniOABIAJf  CUVTOMS  TSBUTOBT. 

CUBTOMS  TEBBITOBT  OF  DAUIATIA. 

L 

Mmkttdl... 

Bullkm. 

Import!. 

I-p-rt^ 

Exporte. 

UOfOtttm 

Bzportk 

EzportB. 

•• 

420,600,000 
486.000.000 

64a9oa,ooo 

618,400,000 
691,100,000 
66^,700.000 
652,600.000 
618,000,000 
6M,;00,000 

488,100,000 
896,400,000 
467,600,000 
884,600,000 
428,600,000 
449.800,000 
604,600,000 
60H.60Q,000 
660,600,000 

89,800,000 
41,000,000 
69  400,000 
86.500.000 
40,90<000 
19,900,000 
16,800,000 
88,600,000 
28,800,000 

26,900,000 
84,100,000 
66,500,000 
66,10<i,000 
81,100,000 
18,900,000 
18,400,000 
81,800,000 
16,100,000 

8.100.000 

9,200,000 

8,6011,000 

9,200,000 

9,700,000 

10,800,000 

18,400,000 

18.800,000 

18.900,000 

7,900,000 
6,600,000 
7,800,000 
6,900,000 
6,100,000 
6,500,000 
10,400,000 
8,200  000 
8,600,000 

t  the  beginning  of  1880,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 

,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Brodj  were  ad- 

ed  into  the  Austro  -  Hungarian  Customs 

I. 

lie  following  statement  shows  the  strength 

be  commercial  marine  of  Austro-Hungary 

be  Ist  of  January,  1879 : 


CLASSES  OF  VESSELS. 

Nonbvof 

ToaiMga. 

QrvwB. 

liof  Bteuners  (16.690  h.  p  ). . 

liifttMmers(7l2b.  p.) 

(•Teuela,  ioclndiiig   oooAters 
ftiihinf -HraackA 

70 
25 

7,792 

7,83r" 

66,881 
1^20 

270,028 

2,162 
182 

26,408 

otil 

837,729  j  2^753 

16  army  of  the  Austro-Hungarian   Mon- 
f  was  in  August,  1878,  composed  as  fol- 


DIVISIONS. 


PBAOB  POOT- 
DTU. 


Off  »rmy 

tu  Bo  Jill  Lftodwehr. . 
HoDgiirian  Landwehr 

irmet    and    miUtorjr 

6 

ttodt 

<aL 


14,710  267,207 


672 

1,045 

186 

24 

148 


2,782 
9,238 
90 

1,069 
6,095 


16,685.  276,631 


WAB  foonxu. 


OOscrt. 


28,637 
2,916 
8,028 


24 
148 


761,929 
118,626 
127,284 


1,069 
^095 


29,76311,018,958 


e  naval  forces  at  the  end  of  the  year  1878 
ited  of  14  ironclads  and  87  other  steam- 
be  migority  of  the  latter  of  small  dimen- 

constructed  chiefly  for  coast-defense. 
e  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  on 
iry  1,  1879,  was:  in  Austria  Proper,  11,- 
dlometres;  in  Hungary,  7,002;  total,  18,- 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  and 
,  and  the  number  of  stations  and  messages 
xl,  was  in  1878  as  follows : 


Antrim  1877. 


1... 


84.0S7kiL 
87,6S6  •* 
2,418 
6,358,644 


HoaffHry,  1879. 


14j29kiL 
60,072   »* 
960 
2,822,250 


Total. 


4S.416kU. 
187,667  " 
8.878 
8,190,808 


w  an  aoooant  of  the  flnances  of  Austria  Proper  and  of 
)ik  debt  of  the  empire,  aee  '*  Aoaual  CyclopcdU^  for 


The  number  of  post-offices  in  1878  was  4,006 
in  Austria  Proper,  and  1,980  in  Hungary ;  total 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  5,986. 

On  March  7th  the  Grown  Prince  Rudolphus 
was  betrothed  to  Stephanie  Clotilde,  second 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  The  event 
called  forth  great  ovations  throughout  the  em- 
pire. At  Prague,  where  the  Archduke  has  for 
some  time  been  residing  as  a  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, the  burgomaster,  in  offering  to  him  the 
congratulations  of  the  city,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Prince  after  his  marriage  would  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Prague.  At  Vienna,  he  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Uie  corporation  of  the  town,  the 
Ministers,  and  other  high  functionaries. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembled  on  the 
15th  of  January.  The  parties  in  tbe  present 
Reichsrath  are  almost  equally  balanced,  as,  at 
the  general  election  in  1879,  173  of  the  newly- 
elected  deputies  belonged  to  the  different  Lib- 
eral fractions,  and  175  to  the  Couservatives. 
(See  "Annual  CyclopcBdia"  for  1879,  article 
Austria,  p.  64.)  The  Ministry,  presided  over  by 
Count  Taaffe,  consisted  in  about  equal  parts  of 
members  of  tbe  two  parties.  The  moderate 
elements  of  both  parties  seemed  gener^y  will- 
ing to  support  the  Ministry,  while  the  extrem- 
ists on  either  side  showed  themselves  eager  to 
attack  it.  The  debate  on  one  of  the  first  bills 
that  came  up  for  discussion  in  this  session, 
concerning  the  administration  of  Bosnia,  pro- 
ceeded very  smoothly,  the  bill  passing  with- 
out a  formal  vote  being  taken.  A  sort  of  ar- 
mistice seemed  to  have  been  established  be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  two  parties,  the 
Right  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  inopportune  to  exercise  on  this  occa- 
sion any  pressure  upon  the  Minister-President 
with  a  view  to  forcing  him  to  reconstruct  the 
Ministry  out  of  the  ranks  of  their  party.  The 
Left  or  Constitutional  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceived  that  it  was  not  in  their  interest  to 
continue  a  relentless  and  uncompromising  op- 
position to  the  Ministry,  and  thereby  to  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  which  would  probably  not  end  in 
their  favor.  Both  the  Right  and  the  Left  were 
all  the  more  unprepared  for  a  Cabinet  crisis,  as 
both  were  weakened  by  internal  dissensions. 
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In  the  Right,  which  emhraces  as  sahdivisions  Febrnary  the  two  parties  in  the  Hoose  of  Dei>- 
the  Feudal,  the  Clerical,  the  Czechist,  the  Pol-  nties  measared  their  strength  at  the  election 
ish,  and  the  Slovenish  parties,  the  Poles  were  of    twelve  members  of  the  Staatsgerichtsbof 
openly  at  variance  with  the  Czechs,  and  a  large  (State  Court),  who  have  to  be  chosen  bj  the 
number  of  the  Poles  with  a  minority  of  the  House.     The  Right  succeeded  in  electing  their 
Czechs  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principles  entire  ticket.    A  partial  change  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Clerical  party.    In  the  Left,  the  two  prin-  took  place  on  February  17th,  when  Baron  Con- 
cipal  divisions  of  which  are  the  Constitutional  rad  von  Eybesfeldt,  the  Governor  of  Lower 
party  (Verfassungspartei)  and  the  party  of  Prog-  Austria,  was  appointed  to  the  Department  of 
ress  (Fortschrittspartei),  the  latter  informed  the  Education,   and  Baron  Eriegsau,  formerly  a 
former  that  in  consequence  of  the  support  candidate  for  the  office  of  Education,  to  the 
given  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Constitutional  Ministry  of  Finance.     Neither  of  the  two  new 
party  to  certain  anti-liberal  measures  of  the  Ministers  had  played  a  political  part,  but  both 
Government,  the  party  of  Progress  deemed  it  had  made  their  way  in    the    administratiTe 
best  to  recede  from  a  union  of  the  two  parties,  career.    Baron  Eybesfeldt,  who  was  appointed 
The  latent  dissension  among  the  sections  of  the  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Lower  Austria  when 
Right  was  greatly  widened  in  the  beginning  of  the  Constitutional  party  was  in  power,  is  sup- 
February  by  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  posed  to  have  a  leaning  toward  that  party. 
Catholic  bishops  of  Bohemia  to  the  Ministry  of        On  April  6th  the  important  debate  on  the 
Education  and  Worship,  in  which  they  demand  budget  began.     Great  preparations  had  been 
the  restoration  of  denominational  schools.    The  made  for  it  on  both  sides,  for  it  was  known 
memorandum  is  signed  by  all  the  four  bishops  that  the  discussion,  as  is  customary  on  each 
of  Bohemia,  and  concludes  with  these  words :  occasions,  would  extend  to  aU  great  questions 
'*  The  principle  of  undenominational  schools,  of  the  day,  political  and  national.     One  of  the 
and  therefore  of  a  separation  of  the  school  from  most  remarkable  speeches  made  on  the  occa- 
the  Church,  blocks  the  way  to  any  thorough  im-  sion  was  that  by  Dr.  Plener,  one  of  the  most 
provement  in  the  educational  system.    Favors  gifted  among  the  younger  generation  of  Par- 
in  regard  to  any  secondary  provisions,  even  if  liamentary  men  in  Austria.    He  severely  criti- 
they  were  granted  (which  hitherto  has  generally  cised  the  political  and,  above  all,  the  financial 
not  been  the  case),can  not  avert  the  injury  which  measures  of  the  Government,  and  developed  a 
is  inherent  in  that  principle.    Nothing  is  there-  new  scheme  of  financial  reform  which  attracted 
fore  left  to  the  bishops  but  to  request  the  Min-  great  attention  on  all  sides  of  the  House.    He 
istry  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  re-  combated  the  idea  that  the  equilibrium  between 
storing  the  denominational  character  of  the  the  revenue  and  expenditure  could  be  brought 
schools  for  the  Catholic  population,  and  to  se-  about  by  any  reduction  on  a  grand  scale,  either 
cure  to  the  Church  her  due  influence  upon  the  in  the  military  expenditure  or  in  the  internal 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth.    If  the  administration.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
Imperial  Ministry  should  leave  this   remon-  that  the  improvements  which  must  be  made  on 
strance  of  the  bishops  likewise  without  answer,  account  of  the  army,  and  the  outlay  which  is 
or  if  it  should  not  afford  a  definite  prospect  of  still  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  means 
a  speedy  and  radical  improvement  of  educa-  of  communication,  will  tend  rather  to  increase 
tional  affairs,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  than  to  diminish  the  expenditure.     The  only 
bishops  to  cooperate  any  longer  in  the  execu-  way  to  deal  with  the  deficit  was  to  make  a 
tion  of  the  school  laws.    They  could,  in  that  thorough  reform  of  the  taxation.    Dr.  Plener 
case,  no  longer  allow  any  participation  of  the  wont  fully  into  this  subject,  and  showed  the 
clergy  in  the  school  boards,  and  they  would  general  features  of  such  a  reform,  laying  great 
deem  it  their  duty  to  remind  the  faithful  of  the  stress  on  the  income-tax  and  the  indirect  taxes 
sacred  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  them  if  on  sugar  and  spirits.    He  criticised  the  present 
their  children  can  be  intrusted  to  the  schools  system  of  drawbacks  on  these  two  articles  upon 
into  which  they  are  compelled  to  send  them,  not  exportation,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  owing 
with  confidence,  but  rather  not  without  great  to  the  large  sum  thus  repaid  at  exportation,  the 
detriments.^*    The  Czechs  as  a  national  party  home  consumption  of  these  articles  is  very 
care  more  for  national  Czechic  than  for  Cath-  small  as  compared  with  the  consumption  in 
olio  schools,  and,  though  the  Old  Czechic  party  France  or  Germany.     If  only  one  half  of  the 
regards  an  alliance  with  the  Church  as  desira-  quantity  consumed  in  Germany  was  consumed 
ble,  they  are  loth  to  subordinate  their  national  in  Austria,  it  would  make  a  revenue  of  over 
claims  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.   The  **  Po-  ten    million   florins.   Instead  of    one   million 
krok,'*  the  organ  of  the  young  Czechs,  openly  which  it  now  makes,  net,  after  the  subtraction 
opposed  the  episcopal  memorandum  and  the  of  the  duty  repaid  on  exportation.    It  is  the 
action  of  the  Clericals,  and  expressed  the  con-  same  with  the  duty  on  spirits,  a  considerable 
viction  that  the  Czech  members  would  leave  portionof  the  revenue  on  which  is  also  returned 
no  doubt  as  to  their  views.    The  Poles  desire  at  the  exportation.    The  reform  of  the  system 
a  more  efficient  state  control  than  in  the  case  of  taxation  on  these  two  articles  would  be  al- 
of  confessional  or  national  schools,  which  in  most  sufficient  to  grapple  with  the  deficit. 
Galicia  might  be  claimed  equally  by  the  Ru-  Instead  of  initiating  such  a  policy  of  reform  on 
thenes  or  the  Greek  Church.     On  the  8d  of  a  grand  scale  which  alone  could  meet  the  diffi- 
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he  Government  and  the  party  which 
t;3  it  had  taken  refuge  in  paltry  ineas- 
icreasing  the  charges  of  direct  taxation 
t  producing  any  tangible  result.  Dr. 
never  hinted  that  he  spoke  in  the  name 
constitutional  party ;  still,  from  the  way 
;h  his  speech  was  received  on  that  side, 
inferred  that  his  plan  would  eventually 
pted  by  the  Constitutional  party  as  their 
il  programme.  The  principal  speech  on 
't  of  the  Right  was  made  by  Count  Clam 
itz.  The  debate  came  to  an  end  on 
3th.  The  real  issue  between  the  two 
arties  was  on  the  secret-service  money, 
'ractions  of  the  Constitutional  party 
to  refuse  the  money  on  the  ground  that 
A  no  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  In  the 
>f  the  Ruthenes,  M.  Kovalski  declared 
dj  would  also  vote  against  the  grant,  as 
aistry  had  used  the  money  against  the 
Q  of  the  elections  the  previous  year.  As 
listry  was  supported  in  this  question  by 
les,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Conservatives, 
expected  that  the  grant  would  be  voted, 
every  one's  surprise,  when  the  vote  was 
it  was  lost  by  154  votes  against  152 
In  view  of  the  small  majority  against 
;be  Minister-President  and  the  mem- 
the  Cabinet  belonging  to  the  Const!- 
I  party  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 

more  than  by  religious  and  financial 
IS,  the  Austrian  Parliament  was  dis- 
by  the  interminable  nationality  question, 
iflict  of  nationalities  at  the  beginning  of 
ir  was  especially  severe  in  Bohemia. 
^  of  the  German-Bohemian  members  of 
chi^rath  and  the  German  members  of  the 
ian  Diet  were  held  in  January  and  Feb- 
o  draw  up  a  memorandum  in  opposi- 
a  Czechic  memorandum  by  which  the 
of  the  Czech:)  had,  in  December,  1879, 
ed  their  national  wishes  to  the  Emperor, 
•anter-memorandum  drawn  up  by  the 
19  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  on 
ry  9th,  by  Count  Mansfeld,  Minister  of 
tare  in  the  former  Ministry.  Count 
d  assured  the  Emperor  that  the  German 
mdum  was  not  dictated  by  any  hostility 
Czechs,  but  was  prompted  only  by  a 
f  the  duty  of  preserving  the  unity  and 
of  the  state.  The  Emperor,  in  reply, 
hat  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  nation- 
ivas  his  most  ardent  wish.  An  ordi- 
aving  been  issued  by  the  Government, 
1,  placing  the  Czechic  language  on  the 
oting  as  the  German  in  all  political  and 
proceedings  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
r  Stremayr,  on  May  5th,  explained  in 
ihsrath  that  the  Government  ordinance, 
;h  the  free  use  of  their  lani?uage  was 
to  both  nationalities,  and  which  merely 
the  authorities  to  uphold  the  rights 
in  this  respect,  has  kept  within  the 
of  its  authority.  The  Government,  in 
ion,  had  not  deviated  from  what  had 


existed  before.  On  May  10th,  the  German 
deputy  Wurmbrand  moved  that  the  German 
language  be  declared  the  official  language  of 
the  empire  (Reichssprache),  but  on  motion  of 
the  Polish  deputy  Dun^ewski,  the  Reichstag 
declined,  by  158  against  143  votes,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question. 

Another  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  took 
place  on  June  27th,  when  the  resignations  of  four 
Ministers,  Dr.  Stremayr,  General  Horst,  Baron 
Korb  Weidenheim,  and  Baron  Kriegsau,  were 
accepted,  and  Baron  Streit,  Baron  Welsers- 
heimb.  Baron  Kremer,  and  Dr.  Dun^ewski 
appointed  in  their  places.  The  four  Minister.H 
who  resigned  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Constitutional  party  in  the  Cabinet;  of  the 
new  Ministers  the  three  first  named  are  mere 
functionaries,  while  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Dunajewski  was  regarded  as  a  new  concession 
to  the  Autonomist  party. 

The  Diets  of  all  the  crown  lands  were  opened 
on  the  8th  of  June.  Most  of  their  proceedings 
were  not  of  general  interest.  The  Diet  of  the 
Tyrol  received  a  joint  protest  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent 
and  Brixen  against  the  formation  of  two  Pro- 
testant congregations  which  the  bishops  say 
had  taken  place  against  the  will  and  by  a  vio- 
lation of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  Tyro- 
lese  people.  The  bishops  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested the  Diet  to  embody  their  protest  in  the 
minutes.  The  Diet  of  Bohemia  rejected,  by 
135  against  79  votes,  a  proposition  made  by  the 
Government  to  change  the  electoral  law  of  the 
crown-land.  The  change  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  diminish  the  German  element 
of  the  Diet,  and  the  Germans  who  at  present 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  Diet  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  diminution  of  their 
own  infiuence. 

The  German  Liberals  look  upon  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
German  nationality,  and  as  inclined  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles.  They  are 
therefore  making  earnest  efforts  to  perfect  a 
national  organization.  Provincial  assemblies 
of  German  members  of  the  Reichsrath  and 
other  prominent  men  of  the  party  were  held  at 
Mddliner  in  Lower  Austria,  at  Brtlnn  in  Mora- 
via, and  at  Karlsbad  in  Bohemia.  The  Bohe- 
mian meeting,  which  took  place  in  October, 
was  attended  by  more  than  1,800  persons.  The 
Government  showed  its  hostility  to  this  move- 
ment by  confiscating  all  the  papers  containing 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  drawn  up  for 
adoption  at  Karlsbad.  The  Municipal  Council 
of  Vienna  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  this  German  movement,  and  resolved  in 
October  to  invite  prominent  Germans  from  all 
parts  of  Austria  to  hold  a  general  meeting  at 
Vienna.  The  meeting  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  and  was  attended  by  4,000  prominent 
men  of  the  German  Constitutional  party.  Res- 
olutions were  adopted,  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
declaring;;  the  federalistic  tendencies  of  the 
Slavs  to  be  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  Austria, 
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and  to  be  likely  to  prodace  discord  among  the  tion  of  a  few  inconsiderable  deductions  from      I 

different  nationalities  of  tbe  empire.      It  is  the  demands  of  the  Minister  of  War.  I 

claimed,  by  those  who  sympathize  with  the        Tbe  fact  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  bsTe 

German  Constitutional  party,  that  at  least  nine  been  greatly  benefited  by  tbe  establishment  of 

tenths  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  Germans  an  Austrian  administration  is  generally  ood- 

of  Austria  will  actively  cooperate  with  the  op-  ceded.     The  Austrian  Government  found  it, 

position  against  the  Federalists.     Indications  however,  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  annj 

are  not  even  wanting  that  many  Germans  of  of  occupation.    At  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 

Austria,  rather  than  submit  to  an  increasing  it  was  reported  from  the  saujak  of  Novi-Bazar 

predominance  of  the  Slavic  element,  would  that  numerous  bands  of  robbers  were  travers- 

prefer  a  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  a  union  ing  the  country  and  harassing  the  Austrian  ' 

of  the  German  provinces  with  the  German  army.    They  were,  however,  soon  suppressed. 

Empire.    In  1879  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  The  Government  encouraged  emigration  from 

Herr  von  SchOnerer,  had  even  the  courage  of  Austria  and   Hungary  to  Bosnia,   and  some 

expressing  these  views  in  the  Reichstag.    At  a  progress  was  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  was 

large  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  University  believed  that  immigration  on  a  larger  scale 

of  Vienna,  held  in  November,  1880,  the  same  would  not  begin  until  it  was  definitely  settled 

sentiments  were  expressed  by  most  of  the  speak-  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  remain 

ers,  and  Herr  von  SchOnerer  was  enthusias-  for  ever  a  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  An 

tically  applauded  when  he  said  that  the  Ger-  animated  and  important  discussion  on  tbe  oc- 

mans  of  Austria  were  gravitating,  not  only  to-  cupation  of  Bosnia  arose  in  the  meeting  of  tbe 

ward  Vienna,  but  toward  every  center  of  Ger-  Hungarian  delegation.    The  discussion  had  not 

manism,  and  most  of  all  toward  that  center  reference  to  the  Bosnian  credit  demanded  by 

which  was  the  most  German.     The  German  the  Government,  as  it  was  recognized  on  all 

Conservative  party,  which  follows  the  lead  of  hands  that  the  Minister  of  War  nad  done  bis 

Count  Hohenwart,  endeavored  to  reply  to  these  best  in  reducing  tlie  establishment  of  the  army 

demonstrations  of  the  Liberals  by  counter-  of  occupation  from  88,000  to  26,000  men.  The 

demonstrations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  debate  turned  on  the  right  of  ^e  delegations 

show  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Germans  to  have  an  insight  into  the  revenues  and  ex* 

in  Austria  by  no  means  share  the  apprehen-  penses  of  the  Bosnian  administration.    In  tbo 

sions  of  the  Liberals  respecting  the  dangers  previous  discussion  of  the  subject  in  commits 

which  threaten  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  tee,  the  common  Minister  of  Finance,  who  hBB 

the  legitimate  position  of  the  German  element  special  charge  of  the  Bosnian  administratioxaY 

from  the  policy  of  the  present  Cabinet,  but  had  been  asked  to  furnish  returns  on  the  6q1>' 

that,  on  the  contrary,  they  think  this  policy  ject.    He  replied  that  he  was  not  in  a  positioo 

tends  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  empire,  by  to  do  so ;  it  was  only  during  the  last  quarter 

bringing  about  peace  and  satisfaction  among  of  tbe  past  year  that  civil  administration  bfli^ 

all  the  nationalities  of  Austria.  been  introduced,  and  this  was  itself  in  a  stat^ 

The  delegations  met  in  Pesth  on  October  of  transition.    Only  a  few  months  previously^ 

19th.    The  Hungarian  delegation  elected  Louis  the  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  salt  had  been 

Tisza,  a  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister,  presi-  introduced ;  not  even  an  approximate  estimate 

dent,  and  Cardinal  Haynald  vice-president  By  could  yet  be  formed  of  the  revenue  which  tbe 

the  Austrian  delegation.  Count  Coronini  was  customs  might  yield ;  and  the  tithe,  which  wb» 

elected  president  and  Count  Czartoryski  vice-  the  main  item  of  direct  taxation,  was  only  jas^ 

president.  On  October  25th  the  members  of  the  beginning  to  be  paid  in.    The  Minister,  hoW- 

two  delegations  were  received  by  the  Emperor,  ever,  expressed  a  belief  that  the  revenue  aD<l 

In  reply  to  the  addresses  by  the  presidents  of  expenditure  would  balance  next  year,  as  the/ 

the  two  delegations,  the  Emperor  said  that  his  had  done  this  year,  and  that  no  contribution 

Government  had  united  its  efforts  with  those  would  be  asked  from  the  delegation.     These 

of  the  other  powers  for  the  purpose  of  remov-  declarations  seemed  to  cause  an  impression  that 

ing  the  difficulties  which  the  execution  of  some  the  Minister  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  eX' 

of  the  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  had  planation,  and  rather  questioned  the  right  of 

encountered ;  that  the  propositions  sent  to  the  the  delegations  to  examine  the  financial  admin* 

delegations  contained,  with  regard  to  some  istration  of  Bosnia.    The  Minister  denied,  ho^* . 

branches  of  the  military  administration,  fur-  ever,  that  he  had  any  such  disposition,  and 

ther  claims  on  their  patriotic  readiness  to  make  promised  to  give  next  year  an  estimate  of  the 

sacrifices ;  that,  in  examining  these  demands,  revenues  and  expenditure  of  Bosnia,  as  far  a^ 

they  would  direct  their  serious  care  to  the  un-  this  could  be  done. 

avoidable  necessities  of  the  security  and  de-  The  most  notable  feature  in  the  foreign  r^ 
fense  of  the  monarchy  as  well  as  the  well-being  lations  of  Austria  is  the  maintenance  and 
of  the  army ;  that  the  state  of  Bosnia  was  po-  confirmation  of  the  entente  eordiale  existiag 
'  litically  a  satisfactory  one,  making  it  possible  between  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Govern- 
once  more  to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  ments  of  both  countries  took  frequent  occasio^ 
there,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  cost.  The  to  express  the  most  friendly  sentiments  toward 
credits  demanded  by  the  Government  were  each  other,  and  the  mjgority  of  the  German 
granted  by  both  delegations,  with  the  excep-  Parliament  and  press  warmly  sympatliized  in 
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this  qnestion  with  their  GovemmeDts.    lo  the  The  friendly  relations  between  Austria  and 
Aodtrian  Reichsratli,  however,  the  Polish  dep-  the  GoTernment  of  Italy  were  not  interrupted, 
ntj  Haosner  made,  on  March  12th,  a  violent  although  they  were  repeatedly  endangered  by 
speech  against  the  Austro-German  alliance,  and  the  agitation  of  the  party  of  the  Italia  Irreden- 
recommended  in  place  of  it  a  Franco-Austrian  ta,  with  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
alliance.      Many  of  the  Polish,  Ozechic,  and  Italian  people  expressed  an  open  sympathy,  and 
Ultramontane  members  seemed  to  sympathize  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
with  these  views.     As  Hausner's  views  were  ernraent,  was  not  as  energetically  suppressed 
violently  attacked  by  tlie  Germans,  both  in  by  the  Italian  Government  as  it  should  have 
Germany  and  in  Austria,  he  published  in  their  been.    (See  Italy.)     Within  the  Austrian  do- 
defense  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Deutschthum  und  minion,  the  Italian  nationality  has  of  late  made 
deutsches  Reich  "  (Vienna,  1(^80).    The  author,  considerable  progress  in  Dalroatia.    The  Ital- 
though  a  German  by  name  and  birth,  is  in  his  iaus  constitute  in  this  province  only  9*5  per 
poliUcal  sentiments  a  Polish  extremist.     The  cent,  of  the  total  population,  while  the  Slavs 
object  of  h\9  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  an  alii-  number  more  than  90  per  cent. ;  but  all  that 
ance  of  Austria  with  Germany  would  virtually  has  been  achieved  in  the  provinces  of  literature, 
be  a  sabmisjiion  to  Germany,  aud  would  greatly  art,  and  science,  in  material  and  intellectual 
promote  the  ambitions  plans  of  Bismarck,  who,  progress,  is  due  to  the  Italian  element.    The 
)d  his  opinion,  intends  to  wrest  the  Baltic  prov-  Slavs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  at  the  lowest 
inces  and  RuHsian  Poland  up  to  the  Vistula  stage  of  mental  development.    The  schools  of 
{rom  Russia  and  annex  it  to  Germany  —  an  the  higher  grade  were,  therefore,  to  a  large  ex- 
event  which  he  would  regard  as  the  greatest  tent  under  Italian  influence.     The  sympathy 
calamity  for  the  Poles,  who  might  not  be  able  which  the  tendencies  of  the  *^ Italia  Irredenta" 
to  resist  absorption  by  the  civilized  Germans  met  with  among  the  Italians  of  Italy  induced 
IS  weU  as  they  resisted  the  uncivilized  Rus-  the  Austrian  Government,  in  June,  to  change 
lians.    A  provisional  commercial  treaty  with  all  the  Italian  middle  schools  in  Dalmatia,  es- 
Germany  was  ratified  by  the  Reichsrath  in  May.  pecially  those  in  Sebenico,  Curzola,  Cattaro, 
A  new  interview  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  Uagusa,  and  Spalatro,  into  Slavic  schools, 
and  Germany  at  Ischl,  and  the  marked  atten-  It  was  for  some  time  feared  that  the  rela- 
tions shown  to  Archduke  Rudolphus  during  his  tions  between  Austria  and  England  might  be 
Tisit  at  Berlin,  were  regarded  as  new  pledges  seriously  affected  by  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
of  the  continuance  of  the  German- Austrian  al-  party  at  the  English  elections.    At  one  of  the 
liance.   The  revival  of  a  triple  alliance  between  meetings  precedmg  the  elections,  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  Emperors  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  had  energetically  protested  against  England 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Baron  Htlbner,  who  joining  the  Austro-Gennan  understanding,  and 
was  ambassador  in  France  under  the  Empire,  converting  it  into  a  triple  alliance.     He  had 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Austrian  delegation  on  declared    that  if  the  Austrian    Government 
November  2d.     Baron  HQbner  is  afraid  that  wished  to  shut  his  mouth,  it  should  abandon 
OQtof  the  unsettled  con'lition  of  Western  En-  its  schemes  against  the  freedom  of  other  coun- 
rope,  especially  of  England,  Italy,  and  France,  tries.    When  the  elections  resulted  in  a  tri- 
there  may  arise  a  crusade  against  conservatism  nmph  of  the  Liberal  party,  apprehensions  were 
all  over  Europe,  and  he  therefore  demanded  naturally  felt  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  insure  a  be  hostile  to  the  Oriental  policy  of  Austria, 
combination  of  the  three  great  conservative  These  apprehensions  were,  however,  dispersed 
powers  of  Europe.    The  feeling  of  a  very  large  by  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
portion  of  the  Austrian  population  continues,  Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  in  which  the 
hovever,  to  be  very  hostile  to  Russia.     When  English  Premier  states  that  he  has  no  hostile 
tiie  Emperor  in  September  paid  a  visit  to  Ga-  intention  toward  Austria,  and  that  his  animad- 
licia,  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  Polish  versions  on  her  foreign  policy  were  founded 
population  were  so  significant  that  many  Hun-  upon  suppositions  which,  upon  the  assurances 
^^ariaa  papers  spoke  of  an  approaching  resto-  of  the  ambassador,  he  now  believed  to  be  nn- 
fation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  of  the  founded.     (See  Great  Britain.) 
inevitability  of  a  war  against  Russia.    Public  The  question  pending  between  Austria  and 
sentiment  in  Russia  showed  itself,  in  return,  Servia,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  railway 
greatly  irritated  against  Austria,  although  the  junctions,  caused  considerable  trouble.     On 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  not  to  give  any  January  10th  Baron  Haymerle,  in  the  Foreign 
caose  of  irritation,  had  never  used  the  Polish  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  delegation, 
Isogaage  on  any  oflScial  occasion,  and,  in  his  stated  that  the  Servian  Government  had  origi' 
reply  to  the  leader  of  the  Polish  nobility,  who  nally  held  the  view  that  both  the  Porte  and 
^phatically  spoke  of  the  *^  Polish  ^*  nobility,  Bulgaria  would  have  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
had  been  careful  to  use  the  expression,  *^  the  tiations,  but  ultimately  M.  Ristics,  the  Prime 
nobility  of  Galicia.^*     It  was  a  noted  feature  Minister  of  Servia,  had  admitted  the  Justice  of 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  delegations  in  No-  Austria's  construction  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
▼ember  that  no  voice  was  raised  against  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  a  Servian  representative 
desirability  and  the  continuance  of  the  Austro-  with  full  powers  would  shortly  arrive  in  Vi- 
Oerman  alliance.  enna  to  effect  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
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Herr  von  Schwegel,  one  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partment in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
suhsequently  gave  explanations  with  reference 
to  the  commercial  treaty  with  Servia,  stating 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  most  favored- 
nation  principles,  because  they  considered  it 
more  ndvantageoas  to  adopt  the  standpoint  in- 
dicated in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  idea  of 
forming  a  customs  union  with  Servia  had  been 
allowed  to  drop,  as  the  proposal  was  not  favor- 
ably received  by  either  side.    On  April  9th  a 


treaty  between  Austria  and  Servia,  concernii)^ 
the  construction  of  an  Austro-Servian  railroad, 
which  is  to  lead  from  Belgrade  by  way  of  Sem- 
lin  to  Pesth,  was  concluded.  New  difficulties, 
however,  arose  between  the  two  GovernmeDts 
concerning  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and,  in 
October,  the  Baron  von  Hay  merle  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Belgrade, 
severely  censuring  the  Servian  GovernmeDL 
This  note  was  soon  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Servia.  (See 
Servia.) 
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BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptists  in  the 
United  States. — The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  the  regular  Baptists  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  ^*  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Year-Book"  for  1880: 


General  tables  of  Baptist  statistics  in  the 
"  Year-Book  "  give : 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 

AriEansas 

Callfonila 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oe<H^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas.  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota., 

Mississli 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ippi: 
n... 


ChwchM. 


1,456 

1,110 

99 

21 

119 

18 

11 

18 

S97 

2,668 

926 

95 

411 

897 

1,702 

752 

268 

51 

289 

886 

140 

1,580 

1,881 

126 

8 

66 

172 

1 

868 

1,809 

622 

T8 

581 

60 

1,022 

l,8n8 

1,460 

1 

114 

1,816 

14 

8S0 

191 

8 


Ordalofld 
minbtan. 


704 

685 

88 

10 

180 

II 

15 

28 

197 

1,558 

1 

6S7 

825 

75 

2S0 

255 

1,014 

419 

181 

87 

888 

829 

110 

818 

628 

64 

8 

no 

194 

1 

778 

1,065 

489 

55 
486 

65 

6^ 

769 

754 

•     1 

84 
708 

14 

206 

127 

2 


MMobsn* 


94,569 

47,898 

6,788 

946 

20,918 

600 

1,924 

6,168 

16,569 

219,726 

20 

68,106 

40,950 

5,t^23 

24,615 

16,681 

161,190 

56,598 

21,165 

9,970 

48,888 

27,086 

7,026 

116,185 

8a491 

4,226 

53 

9,127 

82,867 

20 

118,216 

167,699 

49,040 

2,916 

6a488 

10,889 

180,989 

110,246 

76,857 

16 

9,876 

80^909 

828 

26,186 

11,208 

62 


North  America  * 

Europe , 

Asia 

Africa 

Australasia 

Total 


Aawda- 

tlou. 


1,189 


Charges.  MInktcn. 


1,117 

25,652 

60 

8,072 

8 

487 

•  • 

54 

4 

186 

16.979 

2,228,017 

2,188 

811,8S5 

812 

4&,m 

85 

2,808 

85 

7,008 

29,400  I    18,594     2,569,173 


Total 24,794      |    15.401       2,188,044 


Number  of  associations,  1 ,095 ;  Dumber  of 
baptisms  during  tbe  year,  78,924;  number  of 
Sunday-schools,  12,407,  with  10,869  officers 
and  teachers,  and  922,602  scholars ;  total 
amount  of  benevolent  contribntions,  $3,815,- 
947. 


The  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptut 
Home  Mission  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  May  26th.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  from  all  sources  for  tlie  year 
had  been  $213,821,  and  the  expenditures  bad 
been  $1 82,998.  The  debt  had  been  reduced  $12,- 
229,  leaving  $18,873  still  owing.  About  5,500 
Indians  were  members  of  Baptist  churches  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  w,ere  for  the  most 
part  served  by  native  pastors.  The  mission 
among  the  Chinese  at  Portland,  Oregon,  re- 
turned three  baptisms  and  a  Chinese  Yonng 
Men^s  Christian  Association.  A  new  Chinese 
mission  had  been  opened  at  Oakland,  California. 
The  eight  academic  and  collegiate  schools  for 
freedmen  returned  88  teachers  and  1,191  pupik 
Four  hundred  of  the  students  were  ministers, 
or  were  studying  with  the  ministry  in  view. 
The  Society  adopted  a  declaration  of  its  judg- 
ment that  the  Indian  question  could  never  bo 
righteously  or  permanently  settled  till  tiiere 
should  be  a  fiiU  recognition  of  the  Indian's 
rights  to  citizenship  and  to  hold  personal  prop- 
erty, upon  the  same  conditions  as  prevail  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  other  nationalities;  and  in- 
vited people  of  other  denominations  and  all 
good  citizens  to  join  it  in  urging  that  convic- 
tion upon  the  national  Government  and  tbe 
country. 

The  WomaiCs  Home  Mission  Society  of  the 
West  received  during  the  year  ending  in  May, 
1880,  $9,089  in  cash  and  $2,551  in  goods.  Its 
cash  expenditures  were  $6,506.  It  supported 
17  missionaries  in  7  missions  among  the  freed- 
men of  the  South,  the  Scandinavians  of  the 


•  Inelndlng  the  United  States,  British  ProTlaces,  and  the 
West  Indies. 
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t,  and  the  Indians,  and  had  organ-  sastaining  churches  in  Brazil  and  a  Chinese 

inday -schools  during  the  jear.  churcli  in  Demerara  with  172  members;  and 

h  receipts  of  the  Woman^a Home  MU-  Italy,  where  were  j^tations  at  Rome,  Bologna, 

'y  of  the  East  for  the  year  were  $6,080  Milan,  Venice,  Torre  Pellice,  Modena,  Carpi, 

'bnrsements  $5,441.     It  also  received  Bari,  Naples,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  other 

buted  clothing  of  the  value  of  $3,413.  places.     It  was  stated,  in  behalf  of  the  South- 

liversaryof  the-4m«r«jan^;>tM^J?i^-  em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  that  tlie  in- 

ociety  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  stitution  had  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  from 

k,  May  27th.     The  receipts  of  the  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  and 

r  the  year  had  been :  in  the  Benevo-  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 

rtment,  $68,293-;  in  the  Business  De-  amount  of  its  endowment  to  $250,000,  of  which 

$281,270;  making  in  all,  $349,563,  $100,000  ought  to  be  raised  at  once. 

J  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  pre-  The  sixth  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Oer- 

\    One  hundred  and  thirty-three  new  man  Baptist  Bund  of  North  America  met  in  St. 

ns  had  been  issued  during  the  year,  Louis,  Missouri,  October  13th;  Professor  H.  M. 

304,000  copies   were   printed,    and  Schaffer  was  elected  moderator.     The  affairs 

>ptes  of  former  publications  and  94,-  of  the  German  Department  of  the  Theological 

8  of  tracts  had  been  printed.     The  Seminary  at  Rochester,  New  York,  of  the  Ger- 

nber  of  publications  on  the  catalogue  man  Baptist  Publication  Society  at  Cleveland, 

jiety  on  April  1,  1880,  was  1,288.  Ohio,  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Louisville, 

niversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Kentucky,  and  of  a  proposed  theological  school 

yfTnio/i  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  Germany,   were  considered.     Fifteen  stu- 

c.  May  25th.    The  receipts  of  the  So-  dents  had  been  graduated  from  the  Theolo- 

the  year  from  all  sources  had  been  gical  Seminary  during  the  previous  three  years, 

of  which  $24,509  had  been  contribut-  An  editor  had   been  appointed  for  the  sev- 

tions  to  invested  funds,  leaving  $290,-  eral  periodicals  of  the  Publication  Society,  and 

able  to  the  payment  of  the  current  an  assistant  editor  was  needed.     A  committee 

>f  the  year.    The  appropriations,  in-  was  appointed  to  secure  a  new  and  emitable 

lose  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  hymn-book,  and  instructed  to  cooperate  with 

>U8  year,  amounted  to  $297,474.    The  a  similar  committee  in  Germany  and  with  the 

urches  of  Bassein  had  contributed  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 

)ward  the  erection  of  a  new  build-  ciety.     The  orphan  asylum  had  twenty-six  chil- 

leir  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  dren  as  inmates. 

when  the  report  was  made,  engaged  The  Bund  is  composed  of  two  annual  confer- 

an  endowment  fund  of  $25,000  for  enoes,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Confer- 

trt  of  the  school.    The  statistics  of  ences,  separated  by  the  western  boundary  of 

ons  are:    Barmah.  88  missionaries,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     The  Eastern  Con- 

e  preachers,  433  churches,   21,694  ference,  at  its  meeting,  October  7th  to  11th, 

Assam,  17  missionaries,  49  native  considered  the  subject  of  a  division  into  three 

13  churches,  1,331  members;  Telu-  or  more  conventions  or  associations,  and  took 

,  21  missionaries,  77  native  preach-  measures  for  the  submission  of  plans  for  divis- 

urches,  15,660  members;  China,  24  ion  to  the  churches.    The  Western  Conference 

es,  37  native  preachers,  16  churches,  reported  4,470  members — a  gain  of  305  during 

abers ;  Japan,  12  missionaries,  5  na-  the  year — $2,570  of  contributions  for  home 

hers,  2  churches,  76  members ;  total  missions,  and  $1,600  for  foreign  missions.     It 

iatio  missions:  162  missionaries,  616  decided  upon  a  division  into  three  conferences, 

eachers,  475  churches,  40,087  mem-  the  Central,  Northwestern,  and  Southwestern 

le  European   missions  (in  Sweden,  Conferences. 

France,  Spain,  and  Greece)  returned  II.  Fbee-Wilt.  Baptists. — The  General  Cor^ 
e  preachers,  433  churches,  and  45,-  ferenee  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  was 
^ers.  held  at  Weir's,  New  Hampshire,  July  21st. 
ithem  Baptist  Contention  m^t  bHaT' •  ^e\iTQsexitB,i\yQS  were  present  from  all  the 
entucky,  May  6th.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Northern  and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
).,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen  President.  The  Rev.  0.  B.  Cheney,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
*.  Mission  Board  had  received  during  moderator.  The  year  being  the  hundredth 
|20,624,  and  had  expended  $14,197.  year  since  the  organization  of  the  denomi- 
gn  Mission  Board  had  received  $45,-  nation,  the  proceedings  took  to  a  consider- 
out  $10,000  above  its  average  receipts,  able  degree  the  character  of  a  centennial  cele- 
les  meeting  all  of  its  expenses,  had  bration.  Historical  addresses  were  made,  and 
a  debt  by  $3,179,  the  present  amount  steps  were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a 
»dness  being  $6,389,  The  missions  ot  **  Centennial  Volume,"  to  contain  an  histori- 
were:  in  the  Yoruba  country,  Africa;  cal  account  of  the  Church,  and  its  publish- 
here  were  reported  at  Tung  Chow,  ing  and  literary  institutions,  accounts  of  the 
and  Canton,  396  members,  with  71  action  of  the  General  Conferences,  the  histori- 
and  $528  of  contributions  by  native  cal  papers  read  at  the  present  General  Confer- 
South  America,  which  had  two  self-  ence,  and  tables.     Centenary  offerings  for  va- 
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riouB  purposes  were  reported,  amoantinff  in  a]l 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  deprecating  the  ordiuation  of  min- 
isters by  single  churches,  and  advising  that  the 
Association  or  quarterly  meeting  be  consulted 
and  participate  in  all  ordinations ;  recommend- 
ing that  abstention  from  the  use  of  tobacco  be 
made  a  condition  of  ordination;  declaring  it 
to  be  **  a  necessity  and  a  duty  for  the  churches 
to  encourage  lay  preaching  subject  to  their  ap- 
proval/' and  requesting  all  the  churches  of  the 
denoiuinution  that  ^'  they  admit  no  minister  as 
a  member,  or  employ  him  as  a  pastor,  who  does 
not  bring  letters  of  recommendation  from  some 
ministers'  conference,  or  quarterly  meeting  or 
association  and  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
duly  signed  by  proper  and  responsible  parties.'' 
The  "■  Free-Will  Baptist  Register  "  for  1881 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  denomina- 
tion: 


YEARLY  MEETINGS. 


New  Hampshire 

Maine  Western 

Maine  Central 

Penobscot 

Vermont 

Bbode  Island  and  MaMachnsetts. . 

Holland  Purchase 

Genesee 

Busquehanna 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

8t  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York 

,  Pennsylvania 

^  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Central  Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio  River 

Ohio  and  Kentucky 

Indiana. 

Northein  Indiana 

Michigan 

6t.  Joseph^s  Valley 

T  linois 

Pouthem  Illinois 

Central  Illinois. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Southern 

Iowa 

Kansas 

N.  Kansas  and  8  Nebraska 

Virj?inia and  W.  Va.  Association.. 

Kastem  North  Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ontario  (C4inada>  Asaociation 

Benj^  and  Orissa 

Union  Association 

Quarterly  meetinifs  not  o^innected. 

Churches  not  connected 


^  i 

»  I 

^1 


115 

188 

«8 

56 

100 

89 

128 

74 

67 

44 

46 

62 

85 

84 

2.'J 

27 

84 

24 

81 

21 

14 

12 

15 

10 

86 

25 

7 

8 

C6 

80 

27 

24 

10 

18 

51 

40 

22 

18 

7 

5 

20 

14 

i»S 

66 

27 

16 

27 

16 

8S 

26 

47 

40 

54 

48 

19 

18 

18 

16 

68 

45 

10 

10 

17 

16 

17 

16 

£8 
28 
10 

7 
20 
81 

6 


Total,  41 1,482 


n 


11 

40 
4 
6 
21 
17 
10 


18 
6 

10 
9 
8 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 

•  • 

9 


1 

10 
1 
8 
18 
8 
2 
8 
8 
8 

•  • 

9 

8 

•  • 

8 
8 
8 

■  • 

4 
1 
2 


Bi 


l§ 


1,218    158 


9.104 

4,786 

6,806 

4,614 

2.928 

6,068 

2,107 

1,847 

1,259 

967 

560 

908 

2,057 

866 

1,678 

1,466 

647 

8,415 

1,171 

824 

606 

4,288 

1»026 

9S7 

1,883 

2,029 

1,997 

746 

478 

2,264 

264 

826 

967 

4,000 

806 

619 

604 

877 

951 

€99 

161 


7S,012 


III.  Thk  Brethren. — The  annual  Convention 
of  the  Brethren  (commonly  known  as  Tunk- 
ers)  was  held  at  Lanark,  Illinois,  in  June.  The 
attitude  of  the  denomination  in  respect  to  con- 
formity to  the  world  was  defined  in  a  series  ot 
resolutions,  which  deprecated  the  disposition  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  Church  more  rigorous- 
ly than  in  former  years;  agreed  that  the  exist- 
ing form  of  costume  should  be  quietly  main- 
tained, while  the  labors  and  principles  of  the 


Brethren  should  yet  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  religious  world ;  recognized  as  offenden 
those  who  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Brotherhood ;  advised,  on  the  ex- 
pressed ground  that  ^*  there  exists  a  widespread 
fear  among  us  that  the  Brethren's  high  sciiools 
are  likely  to  operate  against  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,"  that  the  principals  of  the  schoob 
adopt  rules  to  prevent  any  worldly  tendency; 
condemned  Sunday-school  picnics  and  excur- 
sions ;  opposed  the  adoption  of  unusual  means 
for  getting  people  into  the  Church ;  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  while  ministers  shoDld 
not  labor  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  salary,  and 
money  should  not  be  held  out  as  an  indace- 
meut  to  brethren  to  preach,  ministers  should, 
nevertheless,  be  supported.  A  plan  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Domesdc 
and  Foreign  Missions.  Acts  of  the  annnal 
meeting  had  hitherto  been  adopted  by  general 
consent,  so  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  a  very 
small  number  of  members  by  opposing  objec- 
tions and  adhering  to  them  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  measure.  A  query  was  presented 
to  the  present  meeting  asking  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  better  for  small  minorities  to  accept  the 
will  of  majorities,  and  not  hinder  legislation. 
The  meeting  answered  in  the  affirmative,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  old  rule  should  prevail  when 
a  departure  from  the  general  order  of  the 
Brethren  is  attempted.  A  query  whether  a 
sister  might  not  wear  a  modest  hat  was  an-  • 
swered  in  the  negative.  It  was,  however,  de- 
clared not  to  be  according  to  the  gospel  for  a 
brother  who  **  indulges  in  the  filthy  fashion  of 
the  world  "  (the  use  of  tobacco)  to  reprove  a 
sister  for  indulging  in  the  vain  fashion  of  dress. 
It  was  decided  that  a  brother  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept the  ofiSce  of  land-appraiser. 

IV.  Regular  Baptists  in  Great  BRmiK. 
— The  annual  meetings  of  the  BaptUt  Union 
and  the  affiliated  societies  were  held  during  the 
week  beginning  April  20th.    The  total  receipts 
of  the  Home  and  Irish  Mimons  had  been  £6,- 
280,  and  the  expenditures  £6,098,  of  which 
£2,518  had  been  for  Home  Mission  work,  and 
£2,409  for  the  Irish  work.    Nineteen  agents 
and  two  colporteurs  were  employed.    The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Baptist  Tract  Society  had  been 
£1,302.    Grants  had   been  made  during  the 
year  representing  916,817  publications.    The 
income  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  had  been 
£7,966.    With  its  aid  twenty-six  chapels  bad 
been  built  and  opened  for  worship,  and  six 
other  chapels  had  been  enlarged,  providing 
8,572  additional  sittings.    The  total  sum  raised 
in  England  only  for  new  chapels  and  improve- 
ments had  been  £47,099,  considerably  less  than 
the  average,  while  the  total  debt  created  had 
been  £27,280,  considerably  greater  than  the 
average.    The  income  of  the  Bible  Translatum 
Society  had  been  £2,850;  and  48,603  portions 
of  Scripture  had  been  issued  from  its  press. 
Reports  were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Annuity  Fund  and  the  fund  for 
the  Augmentation  of  Pastors'  Salaries  {^Aug- 
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m  Fund  ).  Statements  were  made  to  the  water  had  been  forced  up  the  tabe,  enabled 
'X  that  the  last  year's  accoants  of  the  him  to  observe  the  minute  variations  of  atmos- 
}  showed  an  increase  of  5,800  mem-  pheric  pressure  during  a  small  space  of  time ; 
,548  scholars,  and  8,427  teachers.  A  but  the  observations  were  vitiated  by  the  effect 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Union  was  of  variations  of  temperature  in  vaporizing  the 
d,  and  laid  over  to  be  discussed  at  the  water  and  dilating  or  contracting  the  mass  of 
of  the  body  in  the  spring  of  1881.  the  water  and  the  air.  Another  French  phys- 
eceipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So-  icist  has  constructed  a  permanent  water  ba- 
ring the  year  ending  March  81,  1880,  rometer  in  which  all  the  mequalities  caused  by 
eral  purposes,  amounted  to  £45,233,  temperature  are  avoided  or  compensated,  and 
luding  contributioub  for  special  funds,  which  is,  therefore,  as  precise  as  it  is  sensitive. 
851.  The  amount  of  general  income  A  reservoir  of  air  is  sunk  in  the  floor  of  a  closed 
largest  ever  received  in  one  year,  ex-  cellar,  in  which  the  temperature  is  practically 
the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Society.  The  the  same  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  the  reser- 
n  of  the  missions  in  India,  Oeylon,  voir  is  placed  a  large  demijohn,  in  which  a  tube 
Japan,  West  Al'rica,  Central  Africa  is  inserted,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  chamber 
,  the  Bahamas,  San  Domingo,  Trini-  in  the  floor  of  the  building  where  it  is  desired 
Qaioa,  Norway,  Brittany,  and  Italy,  is  to  observe  the  barometric  variations.  Ttie  ca- 
i  in  the  report  of  the  Society.  In  all.  pacity  of  the  reservoir  can  be  from  one  to  100 
I  was  reported,  the  missions  included  litres  or  more,  and  can  serve  for  a  number  of 
ionaries,  309  other  laborers,  407  sta-  different  barometers  if  desirable.  In  the  In- 
1,805  members,  5,141  day-scholars,  166  stitute  there  are  three  connected  with  the  same 
^  and  4,346  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  vessel  of  water,  of  a  capacity  of  85  litres.  The 
ome  of  the  Zenana  Mission  amounted  copper  pipe  which  connects  with  the  glass  tube, 
8.  Twenty-seven  ladies  and  forty-six  on  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  column  of  water 
eachers  were  employed  in  connection  is  indicated  by  a  scale,  can  be  carried  up  from 
)  mission,  about  700  children  were  in-  the  demijohn  at  any  inclination.  The  glass  in- 
in  the  Zenanas,  and  1,100  women  lis-  dicator  need  be  no  more  than  a  metre  in  length 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  A  Home  for  to  allow  for  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  which 
es  in  Ddlhi  was  ready  to  be  occupied,  the  tube  terminates,  and  show  the  extreme  va- 
300  had  been  promised  toward  the  riations  of  barometrical  pressure,  which  fall 
of  a  home  in  Calcutta.  within  70  centimetres  of  the  scale.  The  ba- 
cxEBAL  Baptists. — ^The  General  Bap-  rometer  of  the  Society  de  TEncouragement  has 
ferenee  met  at  Nottingham,  England,  a  copper  tube  16  metres  long  with  an  interior 
d.  The  Rev.  James  Maden,  of  Mac-  diameter  of  3  millimetres  ending  in  a  glass  tube 
presided.  The  Secretary  reported  an  with  8  millimetres^  interior  diameter.  Just  18  , 
of  452  members,  making  the  whole  millimetres  on  the  scale  correspond  to  the  mil- 
of  members  in  the  home  churches  24,-  limetre  divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  quicksilver 
1,  including  the  mission  churches  of  barometer,  the  deviation  from  the  exact  ratio 
5,449.  Petitions  to  the  House  of  Com-  of  13*596  between  the  specific  weights  of  quick- 
re  adopted  in  favor  of  the  closing  of  silver  and  water  representing  the  allowance  to 
ic-houses  on  Sunday,  and  of  the  abro-  be  made  for  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  water 
r  the  enactments  by  which  the  opium-  in  the  reservoir  answering  to  the  rise  of  the 
)tween  England  and  China  is  made  column  in  the  tube  and  that  due  to  the  com- 
A  resolution  was  adopted  approving  pression  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir,  and  also  to 
cognition  and  application  by  the  Prime  the  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 

of   the  principle  that  no  religious  by  the  admixture  of  glycerine,  or  sometimes 

hich  a  man  might  have  should  dis-  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the 

iim  from  holding  high  office  under  the  water  in  the  pipe  from  freezing  if  it  is  exposed 

to  frost    In  the  building  of  the  Soci^t6  de  PEn- 

<;eipts  of  the  General  Baptist  Foreign  oouragement  no  preventive  against  freezing  is 

ry  Society  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  needed,  but  a  tincture  of  f uchsine  in  the  water 

ire  £8,727,  and  its  expenditures  £8,-  reduces  the  height  of  the  column  about  one  mil- 

lurteen  English  missionaries  were  em-  limetre.  The  water  is  forced  up  the  pipe  by  suc- 

n  India,  and  another  missionary  had  cossive  blasts  through  a  tube  inserted  in  the 

epted  for  service  in  the  same  field.  cork  of  the  demijohn,  which  dislodge  portions 

^METERS,    WATER.      The    specific  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  the  globules  of  air  driven 

>f  mercury  being  13*596,  a  hydraulic  out  through  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  making 

iT  in  which  a  column  of  water  about  way  for  the  ascending  column  of  water  which 

s  high  counterbalances  the  mean  press-  is  held  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

le  atmosphere,  instead  of  the  mercurial  When  the  summit  of  the  column  has  nearly 

of  76  centimetres,  shows  much  finer  reached  the  point  on  the  scale  corresponding 

\3  of  pressure  than  the  ordinary  ba-  to  the  reading  of  a  good  mercurial  barometer. 

The  simple  contrivance  of  Babinet,  it  is  brought  into  exact  agreement  by  pouring 

g  of  a  long,  thin  tube  of  glass  inserted  into  the  vessel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 

ick  of  a  tightly  closed  bottle,  in  which  or  taking  water  out  if  the  level  of  the  column 
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has  risen  above  the  point  of  normal  pressure  been  elected  to  Congress  bj  the  Democrati 

measured  on  the  scale.    To  gaard  against  evap-  party  as  early  as  1828.    He  tilled  manj  publi 

oration  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  the  oater  offices  with  unquestioned  integrity.    TLe  Re 

air  may  be  admitted  only  through  a  minute  publican  committee  of  investigation  in  regan 

puncture,  or,  better  still,  through  a  capillary  to  ttie  Credit  Mobilier,  in  their  report  to  tb 

tube.    The  exact  degree  of  atmospheric  press-  House    of   Representatives,   mentioned   witi 

ure  is  indicated  by  the  readings  of  the  water  praise  Senator  Bayard*s  letter  in  response  t^ 

barometer  without  the  necessity  of  any  reduc-  an  offer  of  some  of  this  stock,  written  in  1868 

tion  or  calculation  of  errors.    The  range  of  er-  before  the  character  of  that  operation  w& 

rors  does  not  exceed  the  variation  of  pressure  known,  in  which  he  said,  *^  I  take  it  for  grant 

measured  by  one  millimetre  on  the  scale  of  the  ed  that  the  corporation  has  no  application  U 

ordinary  barometer,  an  amount  which  may  be  make  to  Congress  on  which  I  shall  be  callec 

disregarded,  since  in  the  usual  barometric  read-  upon  to  act  officially,  as  I  could  not  consistent 

ings  the  depression  due  to  capillarity  in  the  ly  with  my  views  of  duty  vote  upon  a  qaestioi 

mercury-tube  is  seldom  taken  account  of,  while  in  which  I  had  a  pecuniary  interest.'^    As  ( 

that  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  va-  lawyer  Mr.  Bayard  was  eminent.    His  cieai 

por  must  exceed  one  millimetre,  and  the  expan-  intellect  and  close  logic  fitted  him  for  the  pnv 

sion  of  the  confined  air  occasions  an  equal  va-  fession  which  he  chose  and  adorned.    Amon; 

nation.    The  indicator  tube  may  be  inclined  other  important  positions  which  he  fille<1,  b< 

to  any  angle  with  tbe  perpendicular,  and  the  was  for  a  long  period  chairman  of  the  Com 

delicacy  of  the  indications  proportionately  in-  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  Statei 

creased.    One  which  has  been  put  up  in  the  Senate.    His  opinions  on  constitutional  qae» 

Grenelle  Gasworks  has  a  scale  on  which  70  tions  and  his  reports  are  weighty  and  authori 

millimetres  correspond  to  one  millimetre  on  the  tative.    Under  the  Van  Buren  Administratioi 

mercurial  tube,  and  which  reveals  minute  un-  he  was  United  States  Attorney  for  Delaware 

dulations  of  barometric  pressure  of  which  or-  In  1862,  on  his  third  election  to  the  Senate,  th< 

dinary  barometers  give  no  suspicion.    The  wa-  "  iron-clad  "  oath  was  required  of  him.   Growi 

ter- barometer  can  be  constructed  with  little  old  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  hekeenljre 

expense.    It  will  afford  valuable  data  for  the  sented  this  indignity.    After  an  eloquent  pro 

study  of  rain  and  the  other  aqueous  phenom-  test  against  its  constitutionality,  he  took  th< 

ena  of  the  atmosphere.     If  such  barometers  oath  and  immediately  resigned  his  seat.    Tb< 

were  set  up  in  the  public  places  of  towns,  Hon.  George  R.  Riddle  was  elected  in  his  place 

they  would  be  a  useful  means  of  popularizing  but,  dying  soon  after,  Mr.  Bayard  consented  h 

the  knowledge  of  phenomena  attended  by  van-  serve  through  his  own  unexpired  term.    Hi 

ations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  would  prove  son,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  was  elected  Sena 

of  great  practical  utility  by  indicating  the  ap-  tor ;  and  in  1869  both  father  and  son  sat  ii 

proach  of  rain  and  storms.  the  Senate,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  oi 

BAYARD,  James  Asheton,  ex-Senator  of  record.    After  his  retirement  from  public  life 

the  United  States  from  Delaware,  died  at  Wil-  Mr.  Bayard  lived  in  Wilmington, 

mington,  Delaware,  on  June  Idth,  at  the  age  BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    LeopoL 

of  eighty-one.     He  was  a  descendant  of  a  dis-  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  born  April  9,  1885 

tinguished  French  family  who  embraced  the  is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I.,  former  Duke  o 

Huguenot  faith.    Durint^  the  persecutions  fol-  Saxe-Coburg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  bi 

lowing  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  they  death,  December  10,  1865.    He  was  marri© 

fled   to  Holland,  where  Samuel  Bayard  mar-  August  22,  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughte 

ried  the  sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  then  Gov-  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (bori 

emor  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  his  three  sons  August  23,  1836),  who  has  borne  him  thre 

emigrated  with  theii"  uncle,  landing  in  New  daughters.     The  heir-apparent  to  the  tbron 

York,   May    11,    1647.      Peter    Bayard,    the  is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Count  o 

youngest  of  these  three  brothers,  removed  to  Flanders,  born  March  24,  1837,   Lieutenant 

Maryland,  and  from  him  descended  the  sub-  General  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  wa 

ject  of  this  sketch.     He  was  the  second  son  married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  c 

of  James   A.   Bayard,  member    of    Congress  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  (bom  November  11 

from  Delaware,  and  a  leader  of  tlie  Federal  1845),  and  has  two  sons,  Baldwin,  bom  Jal 

party.     In  1812  the  elder  James  Bayard  was  3,  1809,  and  Albert,  born  April  8,  1875.    Th 

selected  by  President  Madison  as  one  of  the  oldest  daughter,  Princess  Louisa,  born  Febri 

commissioners  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peace  ary  18, 1858,  was  married  on  February  4, 187i 

with  Great  Britain  which  was  signed  at  Ghent,  to  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  ao 

He  was  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  Gotha. 

his  death,  in  1815.     His  eldest  son,  Richard  The  area  of  this  kingdom  is  29,455*16  squa] 

Bayard,  represented  Delaware  in  the  United  kilometres  (1  square  kilometre=0"386  squai 

States  Senate  until  his  appointment  as  Minister  mile)  or  11,373  square  miles.     The  populatio 

to  Belgium.     He  was  succeeded  as  Senator  by  according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  187 

his  brother,  James  Asheton  Bayard,  in  1850,  was  5,336,189,  and  in  December,  1878,  accor 

who  was  reelected  in  1856,  and  again  in  1862.  ing  to  a  calculation  based  upon  the  moveme 

Mr.  Bayard  entered  public  life  early,  having  of  population,  5,476,939.    The  following  tal 
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the  population  of  each  province  at  the 
1878: 

INCES.  Pep.  In  Dec,  1878. 

TO 660,020 

Bl 978,071 

srt.  West 698,580 

E*8t 879,682 

alt V 97^252 

650,801 

ir<r 209,848 

Qburg 24»8,405 

r 821,885 

otal 5,476,989 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
December  31,  1878,  was  as  follows:  Brussels, 
167,693;  Antwerp,  159,679;  Ghent,  130,671; 
Li6ge,  119,942;  Bruges,  44,968;  Malines,  40,- 
586;  Verviers,  39,278;  Loavain,  34,664;  Tour- 
nay,  32,508;  Courtrai,  26,672;  Saint-Nicolas, 
25,628 ;  Namur,  25,627 ;  Seraing,  24,888 ;  Mons, 
24,791 ;  Alost,  21,899. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1872  to 
1878  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TEAR. 


MarrlagM. 


40,034 
40,593 
40,8i3 
89,053 
88.223 
86,962 
86,669 


Blnha, 


DMthi, 


IdcIuIt*  of  itillboni. 


StlU-born 
children. 


174,985 
178.491 
181,728 
188,301 
184.840 
183,122 
180,451 


127,768 
120,656 
117,845 
180,229 
124,717 
122,814 
125,462 


7,558 
7,783 
7.T50 
7,749 
7,930 
8.045 
7,721 


Suvplni  of  blrtiu. 


47,257 
57,885 
64.888 
58,072 
60,123 
60,803 
47,579 


Total  population  on 
l>«c«mb«r  81. 


^l  75,087 
^258,821 
5,886,684 
^406.006 
^386,185 
5,412,731 
5,476,939 


st  the  entire  population  is  connected 
e  Roman  Catholic  Church.-  The  num- 
Votestants  is  estimated  at  15,000 ;  that 
I  at  3,000.  The  larger  portion  of  both 
the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Lim- 
Of  the  5,336,185  inhabitants,  according 
ensus  of  1876,  2,256,860  spoke  French, 
)0  Flemish,  340,770  French  and  Flem- 


ish, 38,070  German,  22,700  French  and  Ger- 
man, 1,790  Flemish  and  German,  5,490  these 
three  languages,  7,650  foreign  languages,  and 
2,070  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  immigration  into  Belgium  has  since  1871 
always  exceeded  the  emigration  from  the  coun- 
try, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ta- 
ble: 


asofimmlgrmnts. 


1879. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

18741. 

1877. 

15,789 
11,040 

15.792 
7,981 

16,762 
8,217 

15.872 
10,157 

14,446 
18,124 

1,222 

1^075 
11,847 

4,749 

7,811 

8,545 

6,215 

8,223 

1878. 


14.825 
11,646 


2,679 


mdget  for  the  years  1878  and  1879  esti- 
'eceipts  and  expenditures  as  follows  (in 
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L  Skoktptb. 


1878. 


1879. 


44,008,000'  44,418,000 
102,985,000:102,785,51)0 


taxes 

t  taxes 

means    of   commanlcation 

•ds.  telegraphs,  post,  etc.j.. .  100,652,500  108,922,600 

loeoQ^ I    9,n2.000,  10,101.000 

irsemeDts. 2,921,860     8,263,160 


1881 
1889 
1847 
1859 
1866 
1878 


Nnmbor  of  memb«n  b 

Chamber  of 
ReprMentatlrw. 

Senato. 

102 

61 

95 

47 

108 

54 

116 

58 

124 

62 

182 

66 

al  receipts 260,888,860  264,485,260 


[I.  ExrKXDITTBSa. 

debt 

m 

J  of  Justice 

J  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 


y  of  the  Interior 

jr  of  Public  Works 

y  of  War 

of  the  i^ndamierie 

f  of  Finance 

irseoients  and   outstanding 


74,78^815 
4,53.\808 

16.272.W9 
1,908,535. 

20,871.424 
81,854,889 
41.063,00!) 
2,920,000 
15,274,950 


77,990,229 

4699,475 

15,901,169 

2,078,110 

9,806.278 

14,254,599 

84.240,8.52 

44.040.000 

8,410,0)0 

15,242,110 


1,126,000     1,187,000 


U  expenditures 259,606,765  272,844,817 

lembers  of  the  Chamber  of  Represent- 
re  elected  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
f  40,000  inhabitants ;  the  members  of 
ite  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every 
nbabitants.  The  number  of  members 
Chambers  is,  therefore,  constantly  vary- 
'111  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


The  most  important  events  of  the  year  re- 
lated to  the  discufisions  of  the  laws  concerning 
the  schools  and  their  operation ;  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Government  and  the  bishops, 
ending  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  lega- 
tion from  the  Vatican ;  to  the  elections  for  the 
renewal  of  one  half  the  Chambers ;  and  to  the 
celebrations  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bel- 
gian independence. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  met  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  Janu- 
ary 21st.  The  debate  on  the  budget  of  in- 
struction was  taken  up  and  continued  till  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  The  budget  was  adopted,  February 
17th,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  in  favor  of  it  to 
fifty-seven  asrainst  it.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
debate,  M.  Frfere-Orban,  the  Prime  Minister, 
defended  the  Government,  contending  that 
more  liberty  was  nowhere  given  to  the  clergy 
than  in  Belgium,  and  that  they  were  com- 
plaining because  the  Government  refused  them 
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privileges  which  it  did  not  grant  to  anybody  within  their  dioceses.    The  Archbishc 

else.    The  Government,  he  said,  woald  know  lines,  in  his  pastoral  for  Lent,  conden 

how  to  make  the  laws  respected ;    and  the  public  schools,  and  advised  the  faithli 

straggle  of  the  Right  against  the  seculariza-  send  their  children   to   them.      The 

tion  of  public  instruction — ^adopted  as  it  was  afterward,  upon  consultation,  decided 

now  in  all  civilized  countries — would  only  ex-  the  children  to  take   their   first  con 

pose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  all  Europe.    M.  without  raising  any  objections  with  i 

Halon,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  announced  to  the  schools  they  might  attend^  an 

the  intention  of  his  party,  in  case  it  should  re-  struct  the  parish  priests  to  further  the 

gain  power,  to  abrogate  the  new  law  of  pub-  instruction  of  the  children  in  their 

lie  instruction  and  substitute  the  confessional  The  Cardinal-Archbishop  received  a  let 

school  subsidized  by  the  state  for  the  neutral  the  Pope,    in   April,  approving  the 

and  lay  school.     A  proposal  was  adopted  on  which  the  bishops  had  assumed,  and  c( 

the  23d  of  March  for  the  appointment  of  a  ing  their  efforts  to  open  and  tound  nei 

Parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  lie  schools,  **  in  order  to  prevent,  or  al 

state  of  elementary  instruction.     A  coinmis-  diminish,  the  disastrous  consequence 

sion  of  eight  Clerical  and  seventeen  Liberal  new  school  law,  which  is  completely 

members  was  selected  on  the  5th  of  May  to  to   the   principles    and    prescriptions 

pursue  the  designated  inquiry.    The  members  Catholic  Church."     When  askea  the 

of  the  Right  declined  to  serve  upon  the  com-  of  this  letter,  the  Pope  replied  that  he 

mission,  and  the  appointment  of  members  to  in  it   intended  any  hoEtility  to  the 

fill  their  places  was  thrown  upon  tlie  oflScers  Government.     The  payment  of  salar 

of  the  Chamber.    The  commission,  having  been  public  funds  to  the  curates  of  parisli 

organized,  published  a  statement  in  June,  defin-  whose  nomination  had  not  been  suli 

ing  the  scope  of  its  inquiry;,  and  inviting  all  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  approval, 

persons  who  could  assist  it  with  evidence  to  pressed.     The  expressions  of  the  bi^l 

cooperate  with  it,  and  proceeded  to  its  work.  came  more  moderate,  and  their  oppcsiti 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  legation  at  secularized  schools  assumed  a  less  deci( 

the  Vatican  was  discussed  in  March.     The  Pre-  after  the  elections  for  the  renewal  of  t\ 

mier  on  the  8d  assured  the  Chamber  that  no  ber  in  June,  and  they  appeared  desircus 

concession  had  been  made,  and  no  particle  of  the  rupture  between  tlie  Government 

tlie  rights  of  the  kingdom  had  been  alienated  Vatican  which  was  threatened.     Ord 

by  the  continued  residence  cf  its  envoy  at  the  however,  already  been  sent,  on  the  6th 

Holy  See.     The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  de-  to  the  Baron  d'Anethan,  the  envoy, 

clared  on  the  9th  that  no  foreign  government  notice  to  Cardinal  Kina  that  the  Belg 

had  made  any  communication  to  him  on  the  tion  to  the  Eoly  See  was  withdrawn, 

subject,  and  that  it  was  well  understood  that  letter  conveying  the  orders  the  Prem 

the  Chamber  would  have  to  pronounce  upon  **The  maintenance  of  the  Belgian  lega 

the  matter  every  year,  and  that  no  decision  possible,  and  even  useful,  so  long  as  t 

definitely  committing  the  country  could  ever  remained  neutral  in  the  conflict  create* 

be  made  respecting  it.     The  Chamber  decided  gium  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergj 

in  favor  of  maintaining  the  legation  by  a  vote  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country, 

of  ninety-seven  yeas  to  eight  nays  and  two  long  as  his  Holiness  used  his  influence 

abstentions.     Several  Liberal  members  voted  erate  the  struggle.     The  legation,  how< 

for  the  measure  in  order  to  avoid  dividing  their  came  useless  from  the  moment  that  tl 

party.  encouraged  resistance  to  the  laws  of  t] 

The  bill  to  prolong  the  existing  law  relative  After   declaring  the  measures  taken 

to  the  treatment  of  foreigners  in  Belgium  was  bishops,  with  regard  to  the  educational 

adopted  in  May,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Sen-  be  excessive  and  inopportune,  the  Pop 

ate  on  the  12th.    During  the  debate  upon  it,  unheard-of  change  of  attitude,  approver 

M.  Bara,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  the  structions  given  by  the  bishops  to  the 

line  of  conduct  of  the  Government  toward  the  Under   these  circumstances  the  Gov< 

French  Jesuits,  should  they  come  to  Belgium,  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  recall  t 

would  be  precisely  the  same  as  had  been  adopt-  tion."    The  Belgian  envoy  left  Rome  i 

ed  toward  the  members  of  religious  bodies  ex-  ately  after  receiving  his  recall.     Notic 

pelled  from  Germany.    The  laws  of  the  state  rupture  was  given  to  the  Papal  Nu 

would  be  enforced  as  toward  them.     If  they  Brussels  on  the  28th  of  June.     A  m( 

did  not  trouble  the  internal  and  external  secu-  dura  respecting  the  diflSculty  was  publi 

rity  of  the  country,  no  measure  would  be  taken  the  Holy  See,  which  began  by  stating  1 

against  them ;  but,  if  they  came  to  Belgium  to  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  had  pi 

do  what  was  forbidden  to  them  in  France,  the  so  painful  an  impression  on  the  minds  < 

Government  would  prevent  them.  olics,  and  had  attracted  so  greatly  the  ai 

The  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Malines  and  of  all  parties,  that  the  Pope  felt  it  a  d 

the  Bishop  of  Bruges  had  made  provision  be-  posed  upon  him  by  his  dignity  to  make 

lore  the  year  began  for  giving  religious  instruc-  and  public  exposition  of  the  facts  whi 

tion  to  the  pupils  of  the  communal  schools  ceded  it.     The  Belgian  Minister  of  '. 
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9  addressed  a  circular,  on  the*  17th  of  erection  of  the  statue,   and  the  Governor  of 

to  the  Belgian  diplomatic  representatives  Brahant  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers 

i,  iu  which,  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  to  the  monument  fund.    On  the  same  day  a  Te 

\  from  the  Primate,  and  a  bishop,  he  ac-  Deum  was  sung  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule, 

the  Papal  Nuncio  of  having,  at  a  time  Brussels,  in  commemoration  of  the  forty-ninth 

it  WAS  pretended  at  Rome  that  nothing  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Leopold  I  to 

nown  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Belgian  the  throne.    Ttie  festivities  were  continued 

>s,  taken  part  in  the  framing  of  political  through  the  rest  of  July,  the  whole  of  August, 

estoes  containing  direct  attacks  on  the  and  a  part  of  September,  at  the  capital  and  in 

ninent.    lie  ol^o,  upon  the  same  evidence,  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  with  meet- 

d  the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State  ings,  exhibitions,  horse-races,  boat-races,  shoot- 

ving  approved  and  praised,  but  with  the  ing-matches,  concerts,  military  festivals,  cav- 

absolute  secrecy,   the  measures  which  alcades,  illuminations,  fireworks,  and  flower- 

leclared  to  the  Government  of  the  King  shows.     On  the  15th  of  August  both  the  Legis- 

vere  ignorant  of  and  were  unable  to  pre-  lative  Chambers  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Chamber 

Cardinal  Nina  replied  to  the  circular,  of  Representatives  to  receive  three  of  the  sur- 

loth,  defending  the  action  of  the  Vati-  viving  members  of  the  Provisional  Govem- 

nd  accusing  M.  Frdre-Orban  of  having  ment  and  of  the  National  Congress  of  1830  and 

^ditatedly  broken  off  relations  with  the  1834.    Of  the  three  surviving  members  of  the 

See.    The  Premier  replied  with  a  review  Provisional  Government,  one,  M.  Rogier,  was 

I  course  and  letters  of  the  Cardinal.  still  a  member  of  the  Chamber;  nineteen  mem- 

)  elections  to  the  provincial  councils  were  hers  of  th^  National  Congress  were  still  living, 

m  the  24th  of  May,  and  resulted  on  the  two  of  whom,  M.  Rogier  and  Canon  de  Haerne, 

I  favorably  to  the  Liberal  party.  were  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  one,  Baron 

)  biennial  elections  for  the  renewal  of  one  Nothomb,  was  Belgian  envoy  to  Berlin.    After 

be  members  of  the  second  Chamber  were  the  reception,  the  members  of  the  Chambers 

)Q  the  8th  of  June.    The  Chamber,  as  it  proceeded  in  procession  to  take  part  in  a  patri- 

oiistituted  previous  to  the  elections,  con-  otic  festival  in  the  Exhibition  building.    Depu- 

of  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  members,  tations  attended  from  numerous  associations, 

one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Right  and  from  the  army,  from  private  societies,  and  bur- 

ty-one  to  the  Liberal  party.    Of  the  sixty-  gomasters  and  deputations  from  the  councils  of 

embers  who  were  to  retire,  and  whose  every  municipality  in  the  kingdom.     Several 

were  to  be  filled  at  the  elections,  forty-  speeches  were  delivered,  after  which  the  King 

were  of  the  Right  and  twenty-three  of  spoke  at  considerable  lengthy   expressing  his 

iberal  party.    The  elections,  when  they  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  Belgium  owed  its 

completed,  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  two  admirable  Constitution,  describing  the  progress 

ers  to  the  Liberal  party.     The  single  which  had  been  made  by  Belgium  since  1830, 

il  meinber  from  Antwerp  was  lost,  all  the  and  adding  that  the  country  could  not  forget  to 

lates  of  the  Right  being  returned ;  but  pay  a  just  tribute  of  thankfulness  to  the  five 

iberal  members  were  gained  in  the  prov-  great  powers.     A  grand  historical  cavalcade, 

)f  Luxemburg,  and  all  of  the  fourteen  symbolical  ofthepastand  present  of  the  Belgian 

il  deputies  from  Brussels  were  reelected,  nation,  took  place  on  the  17th. 

Chamber  having  been  called  in  extraor-  Forty-two  petitions,  demanding  the  reSstab- 

'  session  to  participate   in  the  national  lishment  of  a  duty  on  imports  of  agricultural 

J!»,  terminated  the  validation  of  the  eloc-  products  for  the  protection  of  agi-iculturists 

and  constituted  its  bureau,  August  5th.  against  the  competition  of  importations  from 

illery  was  reelected  President.  America,  were  referred  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 

National  Exhibition  in  connection  with  uties  to  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Industry, 

lebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  The  commission  in  its  report  on  the  petitions 

Q  independence  was  opened  at  Brussels,  advised  against  the  re&stablishment  of  the  duty, 

16th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Kin?,  but  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 

oeen,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders.     The  various  means  which  might  be  adopted  for  the 

ties  proper  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  improvement  of  agricultural  industry,  such  as 

begun  on  the  18th  of  July,  when  the  ten  measures  to  prevent  inundations,  and  the  re- 

md  civic  guards  of  Brussels  and  five  thou-  vision  of  the  railway  transport  tariff, 

•ivic  guards  representing  the  provincial  An  International  Congress  on  Education  was 

,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of  Brussels,  held  in  Brussels  in  the  later  days  of  September, 

le  divisions  which  had  gone  through  the  Delegates  from  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 

ivres  at  the  camp  of  Beverloo  were  re-  gal,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Chili,  took  part  in  the 

i  by  the  King.    A  statue  of  King  Leopold  several  sections. 

?h  was  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  a  The  International  Congress  of  Freethinkers 

d  subscription  that  was  opened  after  the  met  in  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  September, 

>f  that  King,  was  unveiled  in  the  new  pub-  and  was  numerously  attended.    Reports  were 

k  at  Laeken,  on  the  21st,  by  the  King. .  read  on  the  historical  development  and  present 

[inister  of  the  Interior  delivered  an  ad-  literature  of  rationalism  in  various  countries. 

reciting  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
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« 

a  universal  federation  of  freethinkers,  the  Gren-  director  bf  tlie  Enpneer  Department  in  the 

eral  Council  of  which,  it  was  resolved,  should  Ministry  of  War«  and  had  lately  been  in  mill- 

have  its  seat  in  London.    An  International  Con-  tary  command  of  the  province  of  Brabant, 
gress  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  opened        Twelve  persons  were  condemned,  Decern- 

at  Brussels  on  the  6th  of  September.     The  her  6th,  to  imprisonment  for  ditferent  terms 

King  was  present.   The  purpose  of  the  Congress  en  charges  of  participation  in  the  traffic  in 

was  explained  by  M.  Dansaert,  member  of  the  English  girls  for  immoral  purposes.     Since  the 

Chamber  and  President  of  the  Congress,  and  by  case  concerned  English  girls  chiefly,  the  pro- 

M.  Sainctelette,  Minister  of  Public  Works.  ceedings  were  watched  by  an  English  solicitor 

The  Parliamentary  session  was  opened  No-  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
vember  9th.    The  King,  in  his  speech  from  the        BENEDICT,   Ebastus  Cornelius,  LL.  D., 

throne,  thanked  the  people  for  the  manifesta-  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

tions  of  loyalty  which  they  had  given  during  New  York,  was  born  at  Branford,  Connecticot, 

the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  March  19,  1800.     His  family  removed  to  New 

the  independence  of  the  nation ;  said  that  the  York  when  he  was  three  years  of  age.    In 

condition  of  the  Treasury  had  improved ;  and  1821  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 

expressedahopethatthebudgetof  1880  would  from   Williams    College,   Massachusetts,     lie 

show  a  balance  between  revenue  and  ezpendi-  taught  school  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of 

ture.    The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  New  York  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 

the  Vatican  formed  one  of  the  most  promi-  York  bar,  in  1824.    His  interest  in  all  that 

nent  topics  of  discussion.    M.  Frdre-Orban,  the  concerned  public  education  remained  undimin- 

Premier,  in  an  address  which  occupied  several  ished  through  his  legal  career,  although  he  at- 

hours  on  November  80th  and  December  1st,  tained  a  large  practice,  and  for  half  a  century 

said  that  in  his  long  political  career  he  had  was  considered  a  leader  in   admiralty  cases, 

always  boen  in  favor  of  the  secularization  of  He  held  no  office  until  1840,  when  he  was 

public  education,  and  against  the  maintenance  chosen  Assistant  Alderman  for  tiie  Fifteenth 

of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See.   He  Ward.    In  1850  he  became  a  member  of  the 

reviewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  and  Board  of  Education;  of  which  body  he  remained 

contended  that  the  Belgian  Cabinet  had  acted  the  President  until  his  resignation  in  1863.   He 

with  the  greatest  straightforwardness,  and  that  systematized  the  whole  educational  system  of 

the  Vatican  had  been  guilty  of  duplicity  unex-  New  York,  and  under  his  nurturing  care  the 

ampled  in  diplomatic  annals.    The  speech  was  Free  Academy  developed  into  the  College  of 

cheeredbythem^jority,  and  by  the  visitors  who  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  maybe 

thronged  the  Chambers.    The  debate  was  con-  justly  called  the  founder.    He  was  a  member  of 

tinned,  and  the  Premier,  speaking  during  the  the  Assembly  in  1848  and  1864.     In  1872  he 

following  week,  rebuked  the  clerical  side  for  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate  in  the  interest  of 

having  dragged  the  name  of  the  King  into  the  reform.     He  had  been  made  a  member  of  tlie 

debate,  as  if  a  private  correspondence  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 

King  with  the  Pope,  or  anybody  else,  was  a  York  State,  and,  on  the  death  of  Chancellor 

matter  of  common  concern.     He  denied  that  Pruyn,  in  1878,  he  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Leopold  I  had  ever  solicited  from  Pope  Greg-  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and 

ory  XVI  a  cnrdinaPs  hat  for  the  Nuncio  Pecci  endowed   his   alma  mater   with  a    fund   for 

(the  present  Pope)  at  Brussels,  and  stated  that  **  Benedict  prizes."    An  elder  in  the  Dutch 

documents  hjid  been  carried  off  from  the  ar-  Reformed  Church,  he  was  widely  connected 

chives  of  tlie   Belgian  Foreign  Office  under  with  religious  and  charitable   organizations, 

former  ministries,  notably  those  relating  to  the  He  was  a  manager  of  the  Association  for  Im- 

raissions  of  the  Nuncio  Pecci.    He  also  attacked  proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  Gov- 

the  policy  of  the  Clerical  party  in  opposing  ernor  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Hos- 

amendments  to  the  new  Public  Education  Law,  pital.     He  published  in  1860  what  has  become 

which  would  have  rendered  it  more  acceptable  a  standard  legal  authority  on  **  American  Ad- 

to  them.    The  Liberal  party  gained  one  seat  in  miralty."    In  1860  he  wrote  a  slight  volume 

the  Senate  by  the  election,  in  October,  of  M.  de  of  European  travel.     He  was  the  author  of 

Kerckhove,  from  Ghent,  to  fill  a  seat  which  was  many  lectures  delivered  before  the  Geographi- 

formerly  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  Clerical  cal  and  various  historical  and  scientific  socie- 

party.     An  election  for  one  deputy  was  held  ties  of  which  he  was  a  member.   He  made  three 

in  Brussels,  November  29th.     Five  candidates  distinct  translations  of  the  *'  Dies  Irse."    The 

were  in  the  field,  all  advanced  Liberals.     Pro-  first  is  remarkable  as  being  expressed  entirely 

fessor  Vanderkindere,  Rector  of  the  Universi-  in  words  of  Gotho-English  derivation.     The 

ty  of  Brussels,  was  chosen.     He  is  an  advocate  second  is  very  successful  from  its  nearness  in 

of  the  movement  called  **  the  Flemish  move-  words  and  rhythm  to  the  original.     Perhaps 

ment,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  for  the  most  lasting  monument  of  his  elegant  and 

the  Flemish  language  in  the  Flemish  provinces  facile  pen  is  the  translation  of  the  **  Ilymn  of 

equality  of  consideration  with  the  French  Ian-  Hildebert  and  other  Mediaeval  Hymns  "  (1868). 

guaire.  He  excelled  in  metrical  translation,  and  has  lell 

Major-General  Gratry  was  appointed  Minis-  many  scholarly  renderings  of  French,  German, 

ter  of  War  in  November.     He  was  formerly  and  Latin  poems.     He  received  the  decree  of 
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*om  Rotgers  College  in  1865.  In  bis  to  his  partner^s  judgment.  At  first  she  made 
6  career  be  was  chairman  of  the  Sen-  no  distinct  impression;  but  when  given  the 
nittce  on  Literature.  He  induced  the  leading  part  in  Alexandre  Dumas^s  *'Eean/' 
)f  an  act  for  the  revision  and  consoli-  though  the  play  was  coldly  received,  she  her- 
f  the  acts  relating  to  public  instruc-  self  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
I  1872  and  ^73,  while  in  the  Senate,  he  During  the  siege  of  Paris  Mile.  Bernhardt 
>inted  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Im-  left  the  mimic  stage  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
nt,  in  which  the  corrupt  judges  were  the  patriotic  work  of  nursing  the  sick  and  the 
Lfter  a  long  life  of  eminent  services  as  wounded,  tending  the  azibulances  until  the  end 
etrislator,  and  instructor,  he  died  sud-  of  the  war  laboriously  and  devotedly.  On  the 
New  York  City,  on  the  22d  of  October.  2d  of  February,  1872,  she  reappeared  on  the 
HARDT,  Sabaei,  a  French  actress,  was  boards  as  Marie  de  Neuborg  in  *'Ruy  Bias," 
Amsterdam,  about  1847.  Her  father  achieving  a  complete  artistic  triumph,  and 
enchman,  and  her  mother  was  Dutch,  gratifying  the  author  not  less  than  the  public, 
'ents  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  race.  This  success  induced  the  ComMie  Fran^aise  to 
young  girl  her  father  placed  her  in  not  merely  receive  Bernhardt  as  an  associate, 
ent-school  at  Grand  Champ,  near  Ver-  but  to  press  her  to  become  a  member  of  that 
When  she  had  completed  the  course  of  famous  and  unique  society  of  dramatic  artists 
mght  in  the  seminary,  on  expressing  a  by  whom  the  rich  traditions  of  the  French 
r  the  dramatic  profession,  she  under-  stage  are  sacredly  conserved,  and  invigorated  by 
rief  preparation  for  the  entrance  ex-  the  constant  assimilation  of  the  genuine  artis- 
Q  of  the  Conservatoire.  She  owed  her  tic  developments  of  the  modem  French  theatre, 
ce  as  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  it  In  the  Commie  Fran^aise  Bernhardt  could  not 
>  the  expressive  and  attractive  manner  take  the  preeminent  position  which  an  artist 
I  she  recited  the  tale  of  *'  Les  deux  of  her  powers  usually  assumes  in  ordinary  com- 
'  by  La  Fontaine,  not  being  provided  panics.  Associated  with  a  group  of  players, 
rade  from  the  dramatists  such  as  it  is  all  of  them  of  the  highest  rank,  she  did  not  ob- 
'  the  candidates  to  declaim,  drawing  tain  an  opportunity  to  display  her  talents  at 
self  the  attention  of  Auber,  who  was  first,  being  unfortunate  in  the  rdles  assigned  to 
13  examiners,  by  her  graceful  render-  her.  She  earliest  showed  her  higher  powers 
it  simple  poem.  She  entered  the  Con-  in  the  characters  of  Andromaqne  and  Junie; 
e  in  1861,  becoming  the  pupil  of  Beau-  but  it  was  not  until  March,  1874,  when  the 
e  famons  actor.  She  was  so  success-  "Sphinx,"  was  brought  out,  with  Berniiardt 
)r  studies  that  she  gained  a  prize  for  as  Berthe  de  Savigny,  that  she  became  thd 
winning  the  right  to  a  debut  at  the  great  favorite  of  Paris  audiences,  and  began  to 
Fran^ais.  Her  appearance  in  "  Iphi-  be  spoken  of  as  the  foremost  tragedienne  of  the 
rith  the  company  of  the  Comddie  Fran-  age,  and  the  successor  to  the  laurels  of  Adri- 
s  praised  by  some  critics  and  con-  enne  Lecouvreur,  Dumesnil,  Clairon,  and  Ra- 
ul! of  artistic  promise,  but  was  not  a  chel  F6Iix.  Bernhardt  has  had  few  opportnni- 
nal  success.  She  also  played  in  Scribe^s  ties  to  create  new  characters.  Other  parts  in 
,"  but  did  no  better.  Bernhardt  next  which  she  is  most  admired  are  PhMre  and 
less  ambitious  r61es  upon  humbler  Zaire  of  the  classic  French  drama,  and  Add- 
er ving  the  dramatic  apprenticeship  enne  Lecouvreur  and  Marguerite  Gautier,  the 
le  most  gifted  actor  seldom  escapes,  heroine  of  the  younger  Dumas^s  "  La  Dame  aux 
iring  theatrical  experience  and  routine  Cam^Iias,"  of  the  modern  realistic  drama, 
•ming  comedy  ana  burlesque  parts  in  Bernhardt,  though  of  feeble  frame  and  far 
re  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  after  under-  from  physically  vigorous,  possesses  a  fund  of 
id  then  breaking  off  an  engagement  at  nervcms  energy  which  she  is  able  to  call  forth  in 
nase;  and  afterward  at  the  Od^on,  the  passionate  moments  of  a  play  with  thrilling 
10  advanced  into  the  front  rank  of  effect.  She  is  an  assiduous  and  tireless  student 
artists.  Her  engagement  at  the  G3rm-  in  her  profession,  searching  types  and  sugges- 
to  perform  in  one  of  Labiche's  come-  tions  often  in  the  scenes  of  real  life.  She 
le  disappeared  after  the  second  night^s  shows  a  wonderful  power  of  dramatic  imper- 
;ation,  writing  a  characteristic  note  to  son&tion  and  imagination  in  the  lifelike  man- 
)r,  the  import  of  which  was  that  the  ner  in  which  she  projects  herself  into  the 
^ed  her  was  not  satisfactory.  At  the  character  assumed  in  each  play.  The  remark- 
Martin  she  appeared  in  a  fairy  piece  able  delicacy  of  her  perception  of  character  is 
assumed  name.  "  I  have  been  turned  the  result  of  indefatigable  studies.  At  the  pro- 
ry  where;  but  try  me,  for  I  assure  you  duction  of  **  Hemani,"  in  1870,  Bernhardt  took 
lometbing  there,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  part  of  Donna  Sol,  a  character  which  had 
se  which  she  used  in  applying  to  M.  been  identified  with  Mile.  Mars,  who  made  it 
el,  who  was  associated  with  M.  Chilly  famous.  The  novel  and  sympathetic  reading 
inagement  of  the  Od^on ;  pointing,  as  of  Bernhardt  was  declared  by  Victor  Hugo  to 
t,  to  her  heart  instead  of  to  her  head,  correspond  completely  to  his  poetic  ideal.  Her 
clared  that  she  was  only  fit  for  trage-  praise  in  this  rOle  was  repeated  by  the  critic 
Duqaesnel  engaged  her  in  opposition  Sarcey  and  echoed  by  all  Paris. 
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Sarah  Bernhardt  has  cultivated  other  arts  BOLIVIA    (Rep^blioa  de  Bouvi 

besides  the  one  in  which  she  has  won  celebrity,  area,  territorial  division,  population,  e 

After  posing  for  a  bust,  in  1869,  it  occurred  to  ence  may  be  made  to  the  ^*  Annoal  Cjc 

her  to  try  her  hand  at  modeling;  and  since  for  1872  and  1878,  and,  for  a  retrospec 

then  she  has  produced  several  pieces  of  sculp-  of  Bolivian  statistics  and  Bolivians 

ture  which  have  been  praised  for  their  merit,  with  the  neighboring  states,  see  our  v( 

She  has  also  painted  in  oils  with  more  than  an  1879. 

amateur-s  skill.   The  subjects  which  she  chooses  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 

for  her  sculptures  and  paintings  are  of tenest  of  Narciso  Cumpero  (June,  1880) ;  the  fi 

a  somber  and  funereal  character.    She  is  an  ac-  President  is  Dr.  A.  Arce ;  and  the  secc 

cotnplished  performer  upon  the  harp  and  the  President,  Sefior  Belisario  Salinas.    Ii 

piano.    She  is  known  as  a  graceful  and  spirited  her,  1880,  the  Cabinet  was  composed  o 

writer  for  the  press,  and  was  at  one  time  art  Ministers;  Sefior  J.  M.  Calvo,  Aiinistc 

critic  of  the  ** Globe"  newspaper.    She  has  tice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Im 

made  several  ascensions  in  balloons,  and  writ-  and  acting  Minister  of  the  Interior 

ten  descriptions  of  her  aeronautic  experiences.  Foreign  Relations ;  and  Sefior  Belisari< 

A  picturesque  and  elegant  villa  on  the  Pare  Minister  of  War  and  acting  Minister  of 

Monceau  was  built  for  her  after  her  own  plans  The  regulation  strength  of  the  arm; 

and  drawings.  of  peace  is  3,000,  as  follows :  8  genen 

In  the  summer  of   1870  Mile.   Bernhardt  subaltern  officers,  and  2,000  men,  ma 

played  in  a  series  of  French  dramas  presented  it  would  appear,  at  an  annual  ezpen 

by  the  company  of  the  Com6die  Fran^aise  in  $2,000,000,  or  about  two  thirds  of  tl 

London,  where  she  was  singled  out  from  the  revenue.    As  stated  in  our  article  for 

company  for  popular  favor  and  praise  in  a  still  force  was  raised  to  20,000  men  accusi 

more  decided  way  than  in  Paris.    She  exhibited  fighting  and  the  use  of  arms,  after  i 

her  plastic  and  pictorial  creations  while  there,  mencement  of  the  war  with  Chili.     In 

and  gave  rehearsals  in  the  houses  of  the  lead-  1860,  however,  the  Bolivian  army  ha<j 

ers  of  fashionable  English  society,  requiring  to  lian  reports,  been  reduced  to  two  batt 

be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  Information  concerning  the  Boliviai 

each  performance.     The  following  year  Bern-  has  always  been  difficult  to  procure  fro 

Iiardt  returned  to  London ;    but  she  was  not  sources,  and  can  now  be  obtained  onl) 

this  time  supported,  as  she  had  been  the  season  indirect  channels.    The  figures  of  the  i 

before,  by  the  strength  of  the  famous  company  table,  said  to  emanate  from  ex-Minii 

of  which  she  was  a  member.     At  this  time  a  Julio  Mendez,  give  no  signs  of  decrea 

difficulty  occurred   between   Mile.   Bernhardt  in  the  usual  sources  of  income,  and  rel 

and  fimile  Augier,  the  director  of  the  Com6die  period  between  the  declaration  of 

Fran^aise,  in  consequence  of  which   she  re-  December  31,  1879 — that  is  to  say,  a 

signed  her  position  and  severed  her  connection  months: 

with  the  company.     She  was  afterward  sued    second  half-year,  Indian  tax 

for  breach  of  contract,  and  ordered  by  the  civil  Tithes,  firat  fraita,  etc.  (paid  almost  exclusively 

tribunal  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  francs    cc^  contrihuUon 

damages  to  the  company.     The  cause  of  the  Bullion  from  the  interior...!'.'.'.!.......!...!. 

rupture  with  the  Com6die  Franpaise  was  her    |^fc**^*[oaS  6^oUeI;t^^  

want  of  success   in  the  play  of  '*L'Aventu-  j^ nitrate- wor£( saved)! !.*.'.*!. ■.*.*!.* .'.*!!.';;.! 

ridre,"  she  attributing  her  failure  to  the  want    Southern  custom-houses 

of  time  for  proper  preparation  and  an  insuffi-  .p^^^j                                                 Z 
cient  number  of  rehearsals. 

A  contract  was  signed  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  The  war  expenses,  on  the  other  banc 

with  Henry  Abbey,  of  Booth's  Theatre,  in  New  ported  to  have  been  as  follows: 

York,  on  June  9,^1880,  by  which  Mile.  Bern-    Bolivian  army  in  Peru $i 

hardt  engaged  to  make  the  tour  of  the  principal    Fifth  division,  Campero 

cities  of  the  United  States,  the  manager  agree-  q,^^^j                                                 ^ 

ing  to  pay  her  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  Balance  a'^insrthe  Treasury!!!!!!!!!!!!!     ] 

performance,  with  a  share  also  of  the  profits.  .                                                  r; 

Mile.  Bernhardt  arrived  in  New  York  to-  *** 

ward  the  end  of  October,  1880,  and  in  the  From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  tl 

second  week  of  November  commenced  her  en-  population,  who  furnish  the  tillers  of 

gagement  in  Booth's  Theatre,  playing  through  and  the  fighting  element  of  the  cou; 

the  series  of  her  most  famous  r61es.     After  also  the  chief  support  of  the  nations 

concluding  there,  she  gave  them  next  in  Bos-  quer. 

ton,  and  then  in  Philadelphia,  playing  to  very  The  national  debt  was  estimated  to 

large  houses  in  each  city,  and  winning  admira-  to  $80,000,000  in  June,   1879,   comp 

tion  and  applause  from  the  public,  and  obtain-  home  debt  of  $21,500,000  contracted 

ing  the  highly  appreciative,  though  sometimes  Government  of  the  republic  at  various 

qualified  and  measured,  praise  of  the  dramatic  as  the  forced  loan  of  1879  to  equip  t 

critics.  for  the  Chilian  campaign,  and  a  fore 
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contracted  in  EngFand  in  1872*  for  the  par-  and  declaring,  moreover,  that  "the  loss  of  the 

pose  ofconstrncting  a  railway.    The  railway  for  £850,000  makes  the  scheme  impracticable." 

which  it  was  incnrred  has  not  yet  been  built.  The    defendant    companies  appealed    to  the 

The  works,  commenced  in  1872  under  British  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Lords,  while  eulo- 

auspices,  suffered  "unanticipated  detentions"  gizing  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and 

until  1877,  when  they  were  resumed  under  lauding  the  good  faith  of  Colonel  Church  and 

American  contractors,  Messrs.  P.  and  T.  Ool-  its  other  promoters,  confirmed  the  decision  of 

lins,  of  Philadelphia,  several  chancery  suits  hay-  the  Court  of  Appeal.*  Bolivia  is  thus  placed 

ing  intervened  in  the  course  of  the  five  years^  in  a  unique  position,  continues  Colonel  Church. 

interval.     The  firm  just  mentioned  deposited,  Uer  own  bondholders  submit  her  to  a  relent- 

states  Colonel  George  Earl  Church,*  £40,000  as  less  litigation  of  six  years,  preventing  the  open- 

a  caution-fund  for  compliance  with  their  con-  ing  of  the  commercial  route  for  which  they 

tract  to  complete  the  road  from  end  to  end.  subscribed   the  loan.     Even   pending  litiga- 

They  sent  several  large  ocean-steamers  directly  tion,  up  to  1875,  she  paid  interest  on  the  loan, 

from  Philadelphia  to  the  northern  terminus  of  and  now  she  finds  herself  without  the  money, 

the  road  at  San  Antonio  on  the  river  Madeira,  without  the  railway,  without  her  bonds,  and, 

where  there  are  now  (April,  1880)  about  fifty  by  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confirmed 

miles    of    railway   material   and   contractors^  by  the  House  of  Lords,  is  told,  practically,  that 

plant.     In  a  short  time  they  had  a  thousand  an  unauthorized  act  of  her  diplomatic  agent  * 

men  at  work,  and  a  locomotive  running  over  is  more  powerful  than  her  Congressional  de« 

the  first  and  worst  five  miles  of  the  road.   They  crees.     The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 

cleared  fifteen  miles  of  forest,  cut  large  quanti-  the  London  "  Times,"  by  its  Philadelphia  corre- 

ties  of  sleepers,  employed  four  large  corps  of  spondent,  in  May,  1880,  shows  how  the  inter- 

en^neers  actively  in  the  field,  and  thoroughly  ests  of  the  American  contractors  have  been 

demonstrated  the  perfect  practicability  of  the  atfected  by  the  foregoing  decision : 

work.     As  this  was  thus  again  being  vigor-  TheHoiwoof  Lords,  in  affirming  the  decision  of  the 

OQsly  pushed  forward,  the  bondholders  filed  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  referenoe  to  the  Bolivian  loan, 

new' bill  in  chancer v,  March  2,  1878,  alleging  deprived  tho  American  contractors  for  the  Madeira  and 

the  revocation  of  the  Bolivian  concession  and  ^^"5.^  ^'^"^^^  ^/  Bolivia  and  Brazil  of  any  chance 
...  ..  ,.,.*  *•  *u  •!  rru  i.  Of  ffettmjy  payment  for  work  already  done  and  niiite- 
the  impracticability  ot  the  railway.  The  trus-  nafi  fumlstiea.  These  contractors,  IVIcssrs.  P.  and  T. 
te«  were  again  prevented  from  applying  the  Collins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  creditors,  have  pro- 
trust  fand.  As  in  the  previous  suit,  the  plain-  sentod  a  petition  for  relief  to  Conin^ss.  They  request 
tiffs  resorted  to  everv  imaginable  device  to  de-  S*«  pa9«a?o  of  a  resolution  by  Con.rress  askinjr.  the 
Uv  iUc.  f»:«i  r*  Anoiiv  ♦-n^ir  r.i«/./*  K«»u«/v  VT-  rfesident  to  brmjr  tlie  matter  alleged  m  their  petition 
lay  the  trial.  It  finally  took  place  before  Mr.  ^  ^^^  attention  oflier  Majesty's  Government,  md  also 
jQ3tice  Fry,  April,  1879,  who,  after  hearing  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  pub- 
their  witnes^ses,  dismissed  the  bill,  with  costs,  lie  notice  that  the  United  States  bonds  now  in  the 
Their  own  engineers  gave  evidence  proving  the  Bank  of  Knffland^  beinff  tlie  trui*t  fund  for  the  construc- 

perfect  practicability  of  the  road.     The  bond-  ^J"  kC^JII  n   ^'T^.  Mamor^  Railway,  will  not  be 

Li.u^            1  J  i!"         *t-    J     •  •         Tu               1  paid  by  the  United  States  until  the  nsfhtij  of  the  peti- 

liolders  appealed  from  the  decision.   The  appeal  gonere  to  the  f\ind  are  respected.    They  also  ask  for 

was  heard  by  the  Lords  Justices  m  May,  1 879.  such  other  relief  as  may  be  clue  to  them  by  reason  of  the 

These  held  that,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  fact  that,  as  American  citizens,  their  rights  and  property 

the  seven   vears  during  which  the  plaintiflfs,  are  being  jeopardized  by  the  Wtilc  action  of  tU 

the  bondholders,  had  succeeded  in  preventing  «niment  of  Bohvm,  in  attemptm- to  withdra^^ 

^^u^AiM^JM^A^s,  a,  uou  ouv\/^vu«^  lu  (ft  ov^ui^iti^  ccssiou  and  gniit  of  moHcv,  ui)on  the  faith  ot  which 

Wie  construction  of  the  railway,  the  burden  of  the  contractors  aijreed  to  build  the  railway,  and  have 

proof  of  ita  practicability  rested  upon  the  de-  alreadv  expended  their  money.    This  petition  was  pre- 

fendants,  the  Navigation  and  Railway   Com-  sentecf  in  the  Senate  bv  Senator  Bayard,  and  in  the 

panies.     These   gave   ample   engineering  evi-  House  by  Si^eaker  Randall.   The  wntractors  and  their 

L««     u  \u  •    o"  T         ^^   wugii«.vi  tuj^  «»j  creditors  have  expended  nearly  ijil, 000,000  on  the  work, 

dence   by  their  engineers,  as  to  the  physical  the  Philadelphia  and  Rending  Railway,  which  is  main- 

leasibility  of  the  road  and  its  ease  of  construe-  ly  owned  in  England,  having  furnished  lar^  quanti- 

tioD.    The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  in  ties  of  materials,  and  oeinjr  a  principal  creditor.    The 

Har,  1879,  to  the  eflfect  that,  "no  doubt  the  numbers  of  the  $3,727,900  United  States  bonds  in  the 

v^ham^  «.-«  «   ^^am*-  «,«a    ^t^a   ^«.>  «.i.:»k     ?#  trust  aw  lu  thc  Dosscssion  of  tho  contHictors,  auQ  Will 

Tk      I  ^*t  ^  ^7*^^°®'  /"  .v^"®  ''^*^^'.  ^  he  furnished  to  theSecretary  of  the  Treasury.    The 

mere  had   been   funds  and   other  means  for  petitions  have  been  referretl  to  appropriate  committees 

carrying  it  into  effect,   would   probably   pro-  oy  Congress,  but  their  contemputtcd  action  has  not 

duce  the  revenue  which  would  afford   a  se-  7^^  transpired. 

canty  for  the  bondholders";  and  then  decided  As  observed  in  our  volume  for  1879,  no  re- 
sult -the  railway  was  impracticable  in  a  busi-  Hable  returns  of  Bolivia's  exports  and  imports 
ne«  sense,;'  ordenng  the  trust  fund,  £850,000,  jj^ve  ever  been  published  by  any  of  the  Gov- 
U)  be  distributed,  prp  rata,  among  the  bond-  emment  departments ;  hence  the  impossibility 
lowers,  and  the  Bolivian  bonds  to  be  surren-  of  all  but  conjecture  as  to  the  aggregate  viilue 
<lere(l  and  deposited  m  the  Bank  of  England,  ^f  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic.    The  sub- 

•  »^e  "  Annual  Cyclopadla''  fur  1879.  p.  81. 

tThe  in»tijnitor  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  whom,  as  the  re-  *  The  Bolivian  Minister,  who.  In  Jane,  ISTft,  addro««od  a 

•ot  of  t  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Bolirla,  both  conntries  letter  to  Colonel  Church,  assuminR'  to  declare  the  conces- 

J'"^**T>i»<»*ilon»,  harinir  for  their  object  the  openinjf  of  a  com-  slons  of  the  naviiration  company  to  be  null  and  of  no  value. 

^^^  natlet  for  Bolivian  prodacta  to  the  Atlantic  through  No  evidence  appears  to  have  since  be«n  produced  of  his  ka- 

«•  AmaiM  Siver,  and  Its  great  tribatary  the  Madeira.  tliorit>  for  the  act. 
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joiDed  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  im-  gress  issued  a  decree  for  a  forced  loan  from  all 

ports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  the  the  departments  of  the  republic  to  the  amouut 

quinquennial  period  1874-78,    according    to  of  $500,000,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  the 

British  returns :  bonds  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  The 

Congress  further  authorized  the  GovemmeDt 
to  make  new  emissions,  if  necessary,  and  de- 
termine the  guarantees  for  their  payment.  67 
another  decree  of  the  Congress,  $200,000  in 
small  money,  of  from  one  to  ten  cents,  was  to 
be  coined  in  nickel,  copper,  or  other  metal. 
Yet  governmental  energy,  zealously  seconded 

Copper,  nitre,  and  guano  were  the  commod-  by  individual  patriotism,  for  the  enthusiasm  for 

ities  chiefly  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  whence  the  war  had  not  diminished  in  Bolivia,  was  in- 

the  articles  imported  are  for  the  most  part  suflScient  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  eTe^ 

cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  and  increasing    difBculties   of  the  situation.    The 

machinery.     Bolivia  being  cut  off  from  direct  National  Convention,  already  called  into  exist- 

communication  with  the  Pacific  seaboard  since  ence,  lent  efficient  aid  to  the  Executive  in  de- 

the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Chili,  her  vising  and  carrying  out  plans  for  the.  creation 

foreign  trade  must  of  necessity  be  very  limited  of  resources  with  which  to  continue  the  strog- 

at  present.    Nor  will  any  one  be  surprised  to  gle  without  truce  and  regardless  of  sacritices. 

learn  that  imports  are  subject  to  a  very  high  The  following  decree,  issued  on  February  2l8t, 

rate  of  duty,    particularly  on    some   articles  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  determi* 

from  the  United  States.     For  example,  100  lbs,  nation  of  that  body : 

of  soap,  costing  in  New  York  $4.57,  pay  an  im-  Article  I.  The  National  Convention  of  Bolivia  has 

port  duty  equal  to  $2.75  United  States  money ;  ordered  the  sale  by  public  auction  of  the  property  of 

a  gallon  of  kerosene  with  the  tin  containing  it,  all  the  convents  and  monasteries  of  the  r<:puDlic,ex- 

which  costs  in  New  York  thirteen  cents  pays  <»j)t  the  eighth  part,  which  is  destined  for  the  support 

«  duty  equal  to  nine  and  a  quarter  cents  o^  the  "Xnil^'^^e^rLTSrorde^d  of  the  t«=«««<* 

same  money  ;  and,  besides  these  enormous  du-  the  churches,  including  the  ornaments  of  the  images, 

ties,  Bolivia  permits  Peru  to  charge  five  per  the  sacred  vessels  being  alone  excepted, 

cent,  additional  for  transit  across  her  territory.  Art.  III.  The  product  of  tiic  sale  shall  be  applied 

from  the  port  of  Arica.  Nevertheless,  the  prod-  ^„1,^*™/i?f,i^?tfiTf^^                '"^  "'  ^'  P"" 

.  ^  T>  !•  •  J  'i-i  J  •  i.  A  n  •*.  J  cnase  ot  ships,  the  levvmir  of  troops,  etc. 
nets  of  Bolivia  are  admitted  mto  the  United  j^^^  IV.  Priests  wto  in  the  pulpit  or  in  anv  other 
States  free  of  duty  of  any  kind.  "  We  can  not  place,  and  lavmen  who  in  the  press  or  in  publfc  meet- 
understand,"  writes  a  merchant  established  in  mp,  oppose  the  execution  of  this  law,  either  pacifically 
Lh  Paz,  **  why  the  United  States  Government  ^^  .^y  promoting  public  disturbances,  shaU  be  tried  a» 
maintains  at  great  expense  a  Minister  in  this  traitors  to  the  country. 

republic  who  does  nothing  to  forward  the  in-  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  decree,  the  forced 
terests  of  American  manufacturers  in  this  mat-  loan,  already  alluded  to  »s  forming  part  of  the 
ter.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  to  national  revenue  for  1879,  had  been  ordered 
induce  Bolivia  to  enter  into  a  reasonable  com-  and  collected  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 ;  and 
mercial  treaty  on  a  reciprocal  basis."  other  measures  of  like  character  were  resorted 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  deplorable,  in  a  to  later.  Still,  the  Bolivian  army  was  but  an 
political  point  of  view,  than  the  picture  present-  insignificant  factor  at  the  seat  of  war ;  indeed, 
ed  by  Bolivia  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Im-  at  the  end  of  June,  telegrams  (from  Santiago,  the 
mediately  after  the  reverses  of  the  allied  Peru-  capital  of  Chili)  announced  that  it  was  com- 
vian  and  Bolivian  arms,  which  precipitated  ex-  pletely  disbanded,  the  men  receiving  neither 
President  Prado's  determination  to  seek  safety  pay  nor  food,  and  selling  their  arms  and  ac- 
in  flight.  General  Daza  abandoned  his  post  of  coutrements  to  obtain  temporary  relief.  "In 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Bolivia,  and  fled  to  escape  the  four  comers  of  the  republic,"  exclaims  a 
being  assassinated.  In  Bolivia  all  is  bitter-  leading  journal  of  La  Paz,  in  July,  "dismay 
ness,  w^rites  a  journalist  from  Valparaiso,  in  and  dejection  seem  to  threaten  the  destruction 
February,  1880;  everybody  wants  to  be  Presi-  of  our  nationality,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  aw- 
dent,  and  we  can  not  say  who  is  govern-  ful  confusion,  what  means  of  salvation  remains 
ing;  Minister  Jofr6  is  in  Oruro;  General  Cam-  to  us?  Shall  we  yield  to  the  conqueror?  No,  a 
pero  has  accepted  the  Presidency  provisional-  thousand  times  no!  However  great  our  effemi- 
ly ;  Camacho  is  in  command  of  the  Bolivian  nacy  be,  or  however  deep  the  grief  brought 
army  stationed  at  Tacna ;  and,  lastly,  Daza  has  upon  us  by  the  disasters  of  San  Francisco  and 
withdrawn  to  the  interior,  with  the  evident  in-  of  the  Alianza,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  up  to 
tentlon  of  provoking  a  reaction  in  his  favor.  Heaven  for  that  strength  which  the  earth  de- 
General  Campero  was  duly  invested  wMth  the  nies  us,  and  set  about  the  grand  work  of  de- 
power  in  constitutional  form  in  June,  and  lost  fending  our  country.  Savages  in  their  misera- 
no  time  in  appointing  a  Cabinet,  and  taking  ble  condition  do  not  bow  under  defeat,  but  per- 
such  steps  as  he  deemed  most  urgent  for  the  severingly  defend  their  huts  and  their  families, 
continued  maintenance  of  troops  at  the  seat  of  and  are  we  to  triumph  by  tears  and  cowardly  in- 
war.    Early  in  September,  the  Bolivian  Con-  action?  Do  we  not  blush  at  the  thought  of  oui 
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chfldren  learning  hereafter  of  onr  selfishness 
and  oor  moral  and  physical  degradation ?  In  this 
deplorable  state  of  things,  let  us  renew  oar  ef- 
forts to  arouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  reconstruct  Bolivia,  prepare  for  the 
national  defense,  and  gain  the  victory  overChili, 
cost  what  it  may.  To  that  end  the  National  Con- 
TeQtion  should,  we  think,  continue  for  at  least 
six  months  longer  its  labor  of  reconstructing 
our  demoralized  national  administration.  Let 
the  representatives  be  paid,  for  no  labor  is  more 
worthy  of  remuneration  than  theirs.  Exac- 
tions can  lead  to  no  practical  or  useful  end. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  have  hitherto 
manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  self-denial  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Many  of  them 
will  continue  to  do  so ;  but  such  can  not  be 
expected  to  constitute  the  rule.  It  is  but  fair 
that  those  who  devote  their  time  and  energy 
,to  the  cause  of  Bolivia,  and  thereby  neglect 
their  own  private  concerns,  should  be  remu- 
nerated. In  the  trying  times  through  which 
we  are  now  passing,  it  is  not  prudent  to  ex- 
pect everything  of  the  Executive.  Ohili,  in 
making  war  against  us,  has  had  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  her  people^s  representatives, 
while  we  intrusted  everything  to  the  Govern- 
ment What  has  been  the  result?  Daza^s 
Ooremment  plunged  us  in  ruin ;  and  the 
present  Government,  spite  of  all  its  patriot- 
ism, will  at  no  distant  day  lose  its  prestige,  for 
of  professional  malcontents  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  lack  in  Bolivia.  The  wise  direction 
of  public  affairs  requires  the  energetic  coop- 
eration of  the  Parliament  with  an  honest  Gov- 
ernment like  that  of  the  illustrious  General 
Campero.  Our  country's  wounds  need  the 
firm  hand  and  determined  treatment  of  a 
National  Convention,  and  a  National  Conven- 
tion alone.  Lastly,  Bolivia,  like  the  phoenix, 
mast  find  within  her  own  breast  the  secret  of 
her  regeneration.  The  Assembly,  by  the  light 
of  their  understanding,  the  Executive  by  pa- 
triotic action,  and  the  people  by  unceasing 
l&bor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ^uits  of  the 
earth,  must  raise  up  the  nation  from  the 
depths  to  which  she  has  fallen,  and  carry  our 
arms  to  the  retrieval  of  honor  lost  and  soil 
Qiorped."  A  confederation  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  first 
conntry  in  June,  and  to  be  decided  upon  by  a 
plebi$citum  in  the  second,  appears  to  have  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  La  Paz,  and  tlie  question  even  submit- 
ted to  the  President  for  Executive  sanction  in 
October.  (The  leading  incidents  of  the  war 
will  be  narrated  in  the  article  Peru.) 

BRAZIL  (Imperio  do  Brazil).  (Statistics 
concerning  area,  territorial  divisions,  popula- 
tion, etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
pedia "  for  1878.)  The  commissioners  appoint- 
^  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  en:ipire  with  the 
neighboring  republic  of  Venezuela  were  re- 
ported to  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  At 
latest  accounts  the  Brazilian  section  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Maroa,  a  Venezuelan  village 


situated  on  the  Rio  Negro  and  above  San  Cdr- 
los ;  while  the  Venezuelan  commissioners  were 
at  Javita,  one  day's  journey  beyond  that  point. 
According  to  the  latest  ofiicial  returns,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  was  1,368,254 ;  but 
as  these  figures  were  taken  from  registers  reach- 
ing only  to  the  end  of  1878,  the  number  must 
at  present  be  several  thousand  less,  allowing  for 
deaths,  and  for  public  and  private  emancipation. 
The  distribution  of  the  accumulated  emanci- 
pation fund  (about  $2,204,940)  was,  however, 
based  on  the  same  returns ;  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  slaves  in,  and  the 
share  of  said  fund  allotted  to  each  of  the  prov- 
inces at  the  close  of  the  year  above  referred 
to: 


PROVINCES. 

Munictplo  Neutro 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Peraambuco 

Maranhao 

Amazonofl 

Pari 

Rio  Orande  do  Sal 

Sergipe 

Saota  Catharina 

Rio  Graade  do  Norte 

Plauhy 

Eaplrito  Santo. 

Ala^Aaa 

Parana. 

Matto  Orosso. 

Suo  Paulo 

Bahia. 

MinaaOeraes 

Goyox I 

Parohyba. 

Ceara 

Total 


No.  of  alATM. 

AmoaoU 

48,409 

$71,891 

2^,289 

475,638 

91,99i 

106,292 

6a,164 

103,8^0 

9T4 

1,602 

80,9.-8 

60.868 

7&.937 

124.837 

2a,8Sl 

43,830 

1^,829 

21,098 

10,123 

16,909 

21,216 

84,893 

21,216 

84,892 

80.897 

49,991 

10,088 

16,640 

7,051 

11,696 

16S,950 

277,858 

116,1<>9 

190,958 

2s<l»,919 

476,806 

6.H6.S 

11.461 

2:sfl96 

42,096 

26,773 

42,370 

1,868,264 


$2,204,940 


It  is  stated  that,  in  virtue  of  a  recent  rev- 
enue law,  the  emancipation  fund  will  bo 
doubled  in  the  fiscal  years  1881-^82,  and  be 
probably  about  $1,000,000. 

In  the  matter  of  immigration,  Brazil  has 
been  particularly  unfortunate,  notwithstanding 
the  many  sacrifices  she  has  made  with  a  view  to 
attracting  useful  colonists  to  her  shores.  Recent 
experiments  with  Russians  have  been  attended 
with  results  so  unfavorable  as  to  discourage 
the  Government  from  further  attempts  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  aban- 
donment of  state  immigration  has  been  re- 
solved upon,  and  that  recourse  will  hereafter 
be  had  to  the  more  practical  plan  of  reforming 
the  land  laws  so  as  to  facilitate  grants,  sales 
on  credit,  and  leases,  thus  affording  to  small 
holders  easy  terms  and  security  from  former 
trammels.  Notice  is  stated  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  Europe  that  the  "assisted  pas- 
sage "system  would  be  discontinued,  except 
in  the  case  of  already  existing  contracts;  and 
on  the  7th  of  May  all  Government  lodging- 
houses  were  to  be  closed.  Frequent  allusion 
has  been  made  in  the  British  and  in  the  Bra- 
zilian press  to  the  disadvantage  of  allowing 
large  tracts  of  land  to  be  held  on  a  nominal 
tenure,  yet  lying  neglected  and  uncultivated ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  remedial  measures 
jnst  mentioned,  together  with  others  iu  con- 
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teraplation,  will  not  only  remove  old  evils,  but    Pf raambuoo ?"•  f  S*  S^fT^  f^^^^ 

^  ^-1       M   ^  J,     1  t  •  x"  1      Plauhy Dr.  J.  P.  Belfort  Vlelra. 

afford  a  free  scope  to  labor,  encoaragmg  useful  rio  oJande  do  Norte. ....  Dr.  R.  L.  MarooDdes. 

industry,  and  offeriug  to  settlers  the  incentive     Bio  de  Janeiro Dr.  a.  M.  Marcondes  de  AndndA 

of  being  enabled  to  benefit  their  future  con-  ^o^.i^ST^T::::  •.::•.:  K:tA.r^^. 

dition  by  terms  of  equality.     The  subject  of  mo  Pedro  (Bio  Grande) 

Chinese  immigration  has  been  mooted,  with    _  __?<»  ^^ ^E?"*  J:  ^f"^'™  ^*  p"^*- 

.,  ?.     ,  •         i.     •      *u   A   J*  Sersipe..  Dr.  T.  F.  do6  oantos. 

the  assurance  that  experiments  m  that  direc-  ^  *^ 

tion  might  prove  eminently  successful.     As       The  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  N ,  is  Pri- 

examples  of  the  efficiency  of  Chinese  labor,  mateof  all  Brazil,  and  there  are  eleven  bishops: 

California  and  Australia  have  been  alluded  to ;  those  of  Pard,  Sao  Luiz,  Fortaleza,  Olinda,  Riu 

but  in  both  of  these  the  prevailing  conditions  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre,  Mariamui, 

were  different  from  those  characterizing  Brazil,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  and  Cuyab4. 

where  the  only  desideratum  is  not  competition  The  Braaulian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 

for  labor  but  hands  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Envoy^  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  is 

The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  bom  De-  Councilor  A.  P.  de  Oarvalho  Borges,  accredited 

cember  2,  1825 ;    proclaimed  April  7,    1831 ;  October  9,  1871 ;   and  the  Brazilian  CodsqI- 

regency  until  July  28,  1840;  crowned  July  18,  General  (for  the  Union)  at  New  York  is  Sen- 

1841 ;  married  September  4,  1843,  to  Theresa  hor  Salvador  de  Mendon^a. 

Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  According  to  the  law  of  February  27, 1875, 

Francis  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  Brazilian . 

A  change  of  Ministry  occurred  early  in  the  citizens ;  but  numerous  exceptions  are  adinit- 
year,  but  did  not  result  in  a  chtmge  of  party,  ted,  and  substitution  is  allowable.  The  period 
the  Liberals  continuing  in  power.  The  new  of  service  is  six  years  in  the  regular  army,  and 
Cabinet  was  made  up  as  follows :  Minister  of  three  in  the  reserve.  The  regulation  strength 
the  Interior,  Baron  Homem  de  Mello ;  of  Jus-  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  fixed  at  13,000 
tice.  Councilor  M.  P.  S.  Dantas,  Senator;  of  men;  though  the  actual  strength  in  1880 was 
Foreign  Affairs,  Councilor  P.  L.  Pereira  de  16,804,  of  whom  1,748  were  officers.  The 
Souza,  Deputy;  of  Finance,  Councilor  J.  A.  strength  in  time  of  war  was  to  be  fixed  at  32,000. 
Saraiva,  Senator,  and  President  of  the  Couucil  The  arms  were  distributed  as  follows:  Infantry, 
of  State;  of  War.  Viscount  de  Pel otas.  Senator ;  twenty-one  battalions,  eight  garrison  compa- 
of  the  Navy,  Councilor  J.  R.  Lima  Duarte,  nies,  and  one  d6p6t  company  for  drilling  re- 
Deputy  ;  of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Ag-  emits;  cavalry,  five  regiments,  one  squadron, 
riculture,  Councilor  M.  Buarque  de  Macedo,  and  five  garrison  companies;  artillery,  three 
Deputy.  mounted  regiments,  and  five  foot-battalions; 

The  Council  of  State  was  composted  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  one  battalion ;  gendarmes, 

following  members  in  ordinary :  the  Princess  8,340  men,  of  whom  981  were  at  Rio  de  Janei- 

Imf>erial  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d^Or-  ro.     The  National  Guard  had  been  disbanded, 

leans.   Count  d'Eu ;    the  Senators — Viscount  and  was  to  be  reorganized  on  completion  of 

d'Abnet^,  Viscount  de  Mnritiba,  Viscount  de  the  new  census. 

Bom  Retiro,  Viscount  de  Jaguary,  Viscount  de  The  navy,  in  1880,  consisted  of  nine  iron- 

Nictheroy,  Viscount  deAraxi,  J.  P.  Diasde  Car-  clad    steamers,  six    steam -corvettes,    sixteen 

vacho,  and  J.  J.  Teixeira;  Vice- Admiral  J.  R.  steam-gunboats,  and  six  steam-transports;  and 

de  Lamare ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza ;  and  of  three  sail  of  the  line  (one  corvette  and  two 

six  members  extraordinary :  Senators— -J.  L.  C.  smaller  craft) ;    with  an  aggregate  of  3,768 

Paranagn4  and  M.  P.  S.  Dantas*  Councilors —  men,  and  a  total  armament  of  166  guns.  There 

Martin  Francisco  and  B.  A.  de  M.  Taques;  were,  besides,  five  iron-clad  ships,  one  gunboat, 

Viscount  de  Prados,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  de  Andrade.  one  school-ship,  and  one  brig  for  midshipmen, 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com-  all  without  armament ;  and  there  was  a  gun' 

prises  fifty-eight  members  elected  for  life,  is  boat  in  process  of  building.    There  were  in 

Viscount  de  Jaguary ;  and  the  Vice-President,  the  navy  14  general  staff-officers,  840  fi rst-dasfl 

Count  de  Baependy.  officers,  a  sanitary  corps  78  strong,  17  almo" 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ners,  88  accountants,  57  guardians,  and  185  en- 

with  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  members  gineers;  an  imperial  marine  corps  2,695  strong; 

elected  for  four  years,  is  Viscount  de  Prados;  a  naval  battalion,  286,  and  1,229  apprentices; 

and  the  Vice-President,  F.  de  Almeida.  total,  4,984  men. 

The  Presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  The  financial  position  of  the  empire  may  in 

as  follows :  general  be  considered  to  have  improved,  owing 

Aia^M. Dr.  c.  Pinto  da  Piira.  ^^^^^y ,  ^o  increased  productions,   the  coffee- 

Amazonas Baron  de  Manicaju.  crop    alone    promismg    tO    fall    little    short  of 

^i^ Dr.  A.  Arairao  Buicao.  300,000  tons  (or  672,000,000   pounds)!     The 

Cear6 Dr.  J.  J.  de  Albuquerque  Barros.  .       '      ^      u   v      j    u^    -.-         in           •   i 

Espirito  i*anto Dr.  E.  8.  Martina.  issue  of  gold  bouds  has  proved  a  financial  suc- 

<^»oyaz Dr.  A.  8.  spinoia.  oess — tliese  obligations  being  largely  held  in 

MiS^^.:::::::::::  d?;  J: j!p^^»7"~''"""^  England  and  in  Brazil,  and  regarded  asa favor- 

Minaa  Geraes Dr.  M.  J.  G.  Rebello  Horta.  ite  in  vestment. 

^^v  • : R''-  ?r'  vf  "^J  ^'*™*^.^**^'^  In  a  non-  official  report  published  in  July, 

Parahvba Dr.  U  M.  Pereira  Vlnnna.  -  -.-.^    . ,                         ^      \.i^     n       i               ■*  c^c,   .»!« 

Parani Dr.  M.  P.  8.  Dantas  Fiiho.  1880,  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-*79 
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IS  set  down  at  $115,802,355,  and  the  expen-  referred  to)— such  were  the  results  produced 

;ure  at  $90,178,304,  with  a  consequent  sur-  by  its  application. 

IS  balance  of  $25,124,051  for  the  year  18/9-  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  amount  and 

).  branches  of  the  national  debt  of  Brazil  on 

In  the  budget  for  1881-^82,  the  revenue  and  March  30,  1880 : 

penditare    were     respectively    estimated    as  Foreign  debt,  at  fire  per  cent  interest,  payable  in 

ottTi  in  the  subjomed  tables :  „*^''"v^' 175,583,666 

REVENUE.  Payable  in  paper  money,  at  'our, 

five,  and  alx  per  cent $168,753,550 

ueni  m»lpt«  (ordinary  and  extraordinary) . . .  $58,029,000  Payable  in  irold,  at  alx  per  cent. . . .      87,05{i,60J 

uaeipatioa  Aind 450,000  205,812,050 

'——^—'  Floatii^o  Debt. 

ToUL $58,419,000     Debv  prior  to  lb27 $160,865 

Orphans'  and  other  ftinda. 25,48%)i,o29 

EZPENDrrURE.  Treasury  notes  (at  two,  four,  and  six 

nUtry  of  the  Interior $4,001,107     _     months).       /•;••;;      oJ'lSS*?^ 

•'      of  Foreign  Affiira 48 1,rt52  P»P««*  money  (Government  notes  *)      94,5©y,7y5 

"      ofFinance 29,785,877  126,865,889 

"      of  Justice 8,860,148 


*•      of  Asfrlcaltore  !!!!'.'. 9,5:<8,8':0  Total $407,716,065 

"    of  theNayy". !!.'!!.'!  !.'.*!!  !!".*..*.'!!.' .*!!.'!     v^oJliic        The  following  extract  from  a  British  finan- 

cial  journal  will  be  found  to  contain  interest- 

^^ ^'^*^^^  ing  remarks  <»n  the  Brazilian  home  debt,  and 

Defldt $604378  Brazilian  credit  generally: 

Later  returns,  however,  published  in  Sep-  InSeptember,  1879,  Bimilian five  wr cents,  of  the 
«k«-  iQUA  ««„^  4.u^  r^l^'Z^^^^A  ««.,^«.,«  ,♦  1805  issue  had  a  medium  quotation  0198 ;  mine  third 
;^7^1!3  ^^^\  ^^^  estimated  revenue  at  ^^^  ^^  September,  1880,  the  corresponding  price  of 
7,129,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $o7,073,-  these  bonds*  was  96.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
S,  whereby,  instead  of  a  deficit,  as  above,  for  the  fact  that  all  securities  have  been  gradually  hard- 
ire  would'be  a  surplus  of  $55,577.  ening  in  price  of  late  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 

Fhe  total  amount  of   the  customs  receipts  ?,^'!JS''^^y3,,^V«v«g«»ll<>?^i'^^rtW^ 

D-      IT       •       /•     1  o^n  A^^  arrrr  oon  »t  musl  bc  admitted  that  Brazilian  credit  has  improved 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  for  1879,  was  $20,877,663,  durinj?  the  past  twelve  months.    When  foreign  bonds 

iinst  $20,339,380  for  1878,  as  follows:  Ira-  fell-into  general  discredit,  four  or  five  yeare  since,  on 

rtdaties  for  1879,  $15,977,499,  against  $16,-  the  collapse  of  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Costa  Kica.  Hon- 

1,746  for   1878;      export  duties  for  1879,  jlunis,  Turkey  Peni,  etc.  (to  say  nothing  of  the  par- 

900,164,  against  $4,26^634  for  1878      The  J^n^tlf^eU't  &^^ 

eipts  at  the  same  custom-house  bid  fair  to  unable  to  negotiate  tUrther  loans  m  London.    Under 

»w  a  still  further  increase  for  1880,  having  these  circumstances,  she  adopted  probably  the  best 

oantedin  the  first  three  quarters  of  that  year  *i*d  most  sensible  course  which  she  could  pursue— 

Ho,772,151,  against  $15,718,393  for  the  cor-  !l\®  ™^/  '^"^l^^'S^?  I'^u^'^  ^T*'*  i^^^*'^*'  ^! 

,v-.«i:«    ^^IxTa  :«  iQTft  rote  of  interest  attached  to  this  mtemal  loan  did  not 

pending  period  m  1879.  ^  ,      _^^     ^       ^  exceed  4*  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  operation  proved 

i  report  was  current  m  July,  1830,  that  the  completely  successful,  and  while  it  placed  the  Brazilian 

izilian  customs  tariff  was  again  to  be  re-  Treasury  in  funds,  it  had  the  iUrther  advantage  of 

Ml,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  showing  that  Brazil  possessed  such  ample  resources  at 


ome  synonymous  with  "  tariff  elevations."  credit.    The  result  has  been  an  advance  of  three  per 

stated  in  a  previous  volume,*  the  merchants  ^°^!  ^  Brazilian  five  per  ccnte.  of  1865  and  a  still 

Rio  de  Jane^  on  the  occi^sion  of  the  last  LIT  b'/CS^  ^C^  ^rlS^r  a^U^  I^T  ^^r\ 

wion,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work.  re^iUrity,  and  ffood  faith  in  the  financial  administra- 

er  bestowing  much  time  and  labor  on  the  tion  of  Brazil.    In  the  bonds  of  Brazil  issued  in  Lon- 

8tion,  they  found  that  their  suggestions  had  don  the  Emperor  of  BrazU  pledges  his  "  imperial  and 

n  aniformly  acted  upon  whea  favoring.aa  ^SS'i^^'lhV^.e^flri;^"!?*^^;^^^ 

•ease  of  duty,  and  disregarded  when  urging  thus  far  his  Majesty's  "  imperial  and  sacred  word  "  has 

necessity  of  a  reduction.     The  tariff  went  certainly  been  found  to  be  thorouphly  reliable.    In 

►  operation  on  January  1,   1880,   and  the  her  present  Emperor  Brazil  is  blcHs^ed  with  a  wise  and 

rt  period  of  six  months  was  sufficient  to  ^neficent  ruler  distinguished  bv  tendencies  at  once 

.,.«  »-^«.^  *u«*  :«.-,-     u      J         ~,               •  conservative  and  liberal.    Brazil  is  deeply  mdebted 

lonstrate  that  it  was  based  on  wrong  prm-  ^  Dom  Pedro  Scgundo. 

es:  continual  conflicts  between  the  mer-  m     ,              j.      -o  •  •  i.   i  •            •    i.r» 

:Ue  community  and  the  custom-house  offi-  .,\"®  long-pending  British  claims  against  Bra- 

S  diminished  importation  and  sale  of  cer-  ^il  have  again  come  to  the  surface,  and  hopes 

kinds  of  commodities,  enhanced  cost  of  are  entertained  of  their  settlement  through  the 

neans  of  living  for  the  working-classes,  new  ™^^1^!»^^  ^^  . '"•J^'''!;  ^^^  accredited  as  Bnt- 

lultiesin  the  collection  of  duties,  multiplied  ^^^  Minister  to  Brazil,  and  whose  name  was 

plaints  of  the  people,  and  a  general  de-  associated  with  the  famous  fishery  question  be- 

S6  of  receipts  (spite  of  the  promising  state    tween  England  and  the  United  ^tates._ ^ 

hingS  at   the   Rio   custom-house,  as   above  *  Exclnstre  of  the  not«s  of  the  Bank  of  Bnudl  and  of  the 

banks  of  Rahla.  Pernambuco,  and  Maranhao,  the  airCTefrat© 

•  8«e  *'  Annaal  Cyclopedia  "  for  1879.  amount  of  which  in  circulaUon  in  1S7»  was  about  |13,50O,0O0l 
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The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  for  the  year  Great  Britain  were  of  the  values  of  $38,392,- 

1878-79  was  of  the  total  value  of  $183,782,-  266  and  $36,015,650  respectively. 

150,  of  which  $102,029,250  were  for  exports        Of  all  the  articles  of  productipn  in  Brazil, 

and  $81,752,900  for  imports.  and  of  all  the  Brazilian  export  staples,  coffee 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  names  and  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  chief 

values  of  the  chief  staples  of  export  for  the  shipping  ports  for  the  staple  are  Kio  de  Janeiro 

year  just  mentioned :  ana  Santos.    From  the  following  table  it  will 

commodJtiee.  Vaiiict.  bc  seeu  that  while  the  quantity  exported  from 

Coffee |56,740,y50  Rio  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was 

?X-;ab*b^r::::::::::;:::::::::::;::::  ^SJSS  ^^^riy  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  year  imme- 

Kuw  cotton 4,958,160  diately  preceding,  it  closely  approximated  tLe 

Tobacco ?'?S'^  average  of  the  past  six  years.    TheRioaver- 

Mat6  ( Paraguay  tea) i,357,8uo  ag©  18  at  present  about  173,000  tons,*  while 

Gold  (luffota  and  dust) ,  1,111,150  that  for  Santos  has  risen  to  56,000  tons,  the 

^*^^°'^* ^^^'^  exports  from  the  latter  port  having  been,  how- 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1878  ever,  considerably  above  that  average  in  the 
were  of  the  value  of  $27,889,760,  against  $29,-  past  two  years.  The  total  average  shipraents 
793,275  in  1877;  and  the  exports  from  Brazil  of  coffee  from  Brazil  for  the  past  five  or  di 
to  Great  Britain  in  1878  were  of  the  value  of  years  closely  approximate  225,000  tons;  bat  in 
$23,252,425,  against  $31,724,805  in  1877.  A  1878-79  they  reached  280,000  tons,  and  there 
marked  decrease  is  here  observable ;  and,  in-  is  every  prospect  of  a  crop  of  235,000  toDs 
deed,  the  trade  between  these  two  countries  from  the  Rio  district  in  1880-'81,  and  a»  much 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  1874,  in  which  as  60,000  tons  from  Santos,  or  a  total  approach- 
year  the  imports  from,  and  the  exports  to,  ing  to  672,000,000  pounds  I 

Coffee  Shipments  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Six  Years  from  July  31  j  187 Ji^  to  June  SO,  18S0. 


DESTINATION. 

1874->75. 

i876-*re. 

18T6-»T?. 

ISTT-'TS. 

18T8-»Tt. 

i8rt-^o. 

Aaaiain* 

Channel.  Germany,  and  Entrland 

Tons. 
29,67S 

2.272 
19,U88 

Torn. 

27,887 
8,270 
8,411 

Tana. 
24,016 

2,071 
15,880 

TOBI. 

20,847 

1,141 

16,287 

Tom. 
81,991 
921 
24,289 

Tout. 
25,924 
1,403 
13,157 

Ton. 
S6.72S 

Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Baltic 

Havre,  Bordieaux,  and  Antwerp 

1,S4« 
16M 

North  of  Europe 

51,877 
20,0b9 

44,563 
17,160 

41,067 
21,968 

88,275 
17,186 

67,151 
20,799 

89.488 
14,688 

45,470 

Mediterranean '. 

1^6SS 

Ennipe ; 

71.966 

108,ttS2 

5,980 

1&1,628 

6l,'i28 

98,529 

4,771 

68,480 
90,066 

^822 

5^461 

88,319 

6,215 

77,960 

121,966 

•    10,545 

54,115 

110,810 

8,r62 

64,108 

United  States 

102,144 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere 

6,947 

_ 

Total 

165,028 

150,808 

149,995 

310,461 

172,777 

178,199 

It  is  reported  that  jute  is  to  become  an 
article  of  export  from  Brazil,  nnd  that  a  privi- 
lege has  been  granted  to  the  Messrs.  Steel  for 
the  production  of  it  on  waste  lands,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Judg- 
ing from  what  it  has  done  for  East  Indian 
exports,  it  is  fair  to  presume  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  accretion  to  the  Brazilian  staples. 

The  projected  establishment  at  Rio  of  a  per- 
manent exhibition  for  American  manufactures 
was  much  talked  of  in  the  past  year. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  empire  in  1878-79  were  as  follows: 


VESSELS. 


BNTERF.D. 


Ocean 

Coasting. 


CLEAKen. 


Ocean 

Coasting. 


NumbtT. 


8,369 
5.946 


8.0<^7 
5,746 


TonnAg*. 


2.414.9«y^ 

1,829,752 


2,86?i..VS4 
1,176.W6 


The  Brazilian  Government  has  contracted 
with  Mr.  William  Darley  Bentley  for  a  monthly 

*  Of  2,240  pounds  each. 


line  of  mail-steamers  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Halifax,  N.  8.,  calling  at  Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco,  Cear4,  Maranhao,  Pari,  and  St.  Thomas, 
W.  I.,  making  the  trip  from  Rio  in  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  from  Halifax  in  twenty-eight 
days,  with  privilege  of  calling  at  Montreal, 
at  the  option  of  the  contractor.  The  vessels 
are  to  be  of  at  least  eighteen  hundred  tons 
burden  (gross),  with  accommodations  for  forty 
first-class  and  one  hundred  steerage  passen- 
gers. The  subsidy  is  100,000  milreis  cur- 
rency per  annum,  and  the  contract  is  for  ten 
years.  The  service  is  to  commence  on  October 
1,  1881.  In  case  of  the  repeal  by  Canada  of 
the  favors  of  the  revenue  law  of  1879,  the 
Brazilian  Government  may  cancel  the  contract, 
giving  six  months*  notice.  The  contractor  was 
to  furnish  a  guarantee  of  10,000  milreis  witliin 
three  months  of  the  date  of  the  contract. 

The  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company  is 
spoken  of  as  an  enterprise  highly  creditable  to 
Brazil. 

At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  in  the  em- 
pire 1,911  miles  of  railway,  and  4,340  miles  of 
telegraph,  with  123  offices,  the  number  of  dis- 
patches having  been  232,022.  Brazilian  progress 
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reat  raeasnre  dae  to  the  development  ment  of  nataralized  citizens  and  citizens  of  all 

lilwaj  system  of  the  empire.    A  seven  creeds. 

.imperial  gaarantee  is  now  given  in  BRIGHT,  John,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

3  of  all  lines  having  a  Government  of  Lancaster  in  the  new  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Glad- 

.    Most  of  the  lines  have  been  con-  stone,  was  bom  November  16,  1811,  at  Green- 

with  British  capital  and  by  British  bank,  near  Rochdale.   His  father,  Jacob  Bright, 

ors,  and  the  main  offices  of  some  are  was  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer  of  Roch- 

in  London.    Some  concessions  have,  dale,  and  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

r,   been  obtained    and  the   necessary  John  entered  his  father^s  business  at  the  age 

'aised  by  local  contractors ;  and  a  new  of  fifteen,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  with 

n  the  port  of  Paranagu4  to  Coritiba,  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  best  works  on 

tal  of  the  province  of  Parand,  and  in-  history,  politics,  and  national  economy.    After 

3d  in  April  last  by  his  Majesty  Dom  his  return  from  a  iourney  on  the  Continent  of 

[,  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a  French  Europe,  he  made  Lis  first  appearance  in  1831 

f,  who  also    provided    the    required  as  a  political  speaker  in  the  agitation  against 

Many  of  the  civil  engineers  engaged  Church  rates.    He  became  widely  known  by 

lative  railways,  and  some  of  those  on  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  Anti-Com- 

lish-built  lines,  are  Brazilians,  engineer-  Law  League,  which  grew  out  of  an  association 

g  a  profession  high  in  favor  at  present  formed  in  1838  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  com- 

l  laws.    He  won  so  great  distinction  as  a  politi- 

iportant  event  in  Brazilian  submarine  cal  speaker,  that  the  League,  which  extended 

hy  was  the  concession,  in  October  last,  its  operations  over  all  England,  appointed  him, 

i^estern  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Com-  in  1839,  one  of  its  oflScial  agitators.    In  April, 

» extend  their  cable  from  Para  to  Cay-  1843,  he  was  the  candidate  of  tlie  League  for 

eir  intention  being  to  establish  com-  the  city  of  Durham,  but  was  defeated.   In  July, 

ion  at  the  latter  point  with  the  United  1844,  he  was,  however,  returned  for  the  same 

able.  city,  which  he  represented  until  1847.  In  union 

ig  the  more  important  improvements  with  Cobden,  Milner  Gibson,  Fox,  and  others, 

the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  the  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the 

;tion  of  water-works  for  supplying  the  League  until  its  victory  was  decided  in  1846. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1847  he  was  returned  for  Manchester,  and 

follows  the  Emperor's  speech  on  the  was  now  regarded  in  every  respect  as  one  of 

I  of  closing  the  legislative  session  ordi-  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  party.    He  par- 

1880,  and  opening  the  session  extraordi-  ticularly  cooperated  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the 

I  October  6th :  movement  which  the  latter  sought  to  create  in 
.  .«,.^.^«,w/..>^a«'i?.i»..««*Aw«^.. /^.  •„.  favor  of  financial  reform.    He  demanded  effi- 

r  AKD  MOST  WORTHT  KSPRESEIVTATIVES  OF  THE  '.i^r                            «tiji             •             ^* 

The  meeting  of  the  Qeneml  Assembly  is  al-  ^^^^^  r®"®»  measures  for  Ireland,  an  mvestiga- 

svent  productive  of  lively  satLnfiiction.  tion  of  the  condition  of  India,  and  a  reduction 

asant  to  me  to  inform  you  that  good  relations  of  the  naval  and  military  establishment  of  the 

jhip  continue  between  Brazil  and  the  foreign  kingdom.    He  opposed,  in  1850,  Lord  RusselPs 

!S^'l^rtt^^g;>n";>f'?L^i^fc^^  Ecclesiastical  Ti&'e  Bm'and  Lok  Palmerston's 

Wio  of  Cfhili  and  those  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Contmental  policy.    When,  two  years  later,  the 

order  has  suffered  no  alteration.  Derby-Disraeli  Cabinet  threatened  a  restoration 

»  to  Divine  Providence,  copious  rains  have  of  the  protective  system,  he  actively  contrib- 

pro^^"^               devastated  some  of  the  ^^  ^  ^^  overthrow.     Thus  far,  Mr.  Bright's 

:  you  for'the  solicitude  with  which,  while  reputation  and  infiuence  had  steadily  grown, 

ing  Uie  burdens  of  the  nation,  you  have  but  the  decided  opposition  which  he  made  to 

tdequate  measures  for  the  production  of  an  England's  participation  in  the  Eastern  War 

im  of  the  pubUc  expenditure  and  revenue.  alienated  many  of  his  former  friends,  and  in 

K^irtfu^rr^c^^o^nr^^^  the  general  election  following  Lord  Valmer- 

lary  session.  ston's  appeal  to  the  country,  m  1857,  both  he 

and  most  trustworthy  representatives  of  the  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  rejected  by  a  large 

^                   .    .       .     ,         1    i,     1  miyority.    When,  a  few  months  later,  a  vacan- 

l^  ^^^/JH^^^"^  ^°  ^"^^^      *  cy  occurred  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Bright  was 

[reeciom  or  vounjr.  ••i.jai.  j»jx  ji.     

iinary  legislative  session  is  closed,  and  the  invited  to  become  a  candidate,  and  he  was 

ctraoixiin^  is  open.  elected  m  August,  1857.     He  has  continued  to 

represent  Birmingham  ever  since.    Mr.  Bright's 

irst  clause  of  the  long-discussed  elec-  name,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 

II  was  adopted  by  tlie  Senate  in  the  prominently  identified  with  the  extension  of 
ibove  alluded  to;  it  was  regarded  as  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  reform  of  the 
it  important,  as  being  pregnant  with  electoral  laws  of  England.  During  the  civil 
i  of  much-needed  reform,  such  as  di-  war  in  the  United  States,  he  warmly  sympa- 
;tion,  instead  of  the  obsolescent  system^  thized  with  the  North.  He  visited  Ireland  in 
^  election ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was'  1866,  and  was  entertained  in  Dublin  at  a  pub- 
he  Senate  shorn  of  its  brightest  adorn-  lie  banquet ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  reception 
provision  for  the  admission  to  Parlia-  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  his  English  friends 
oi.  XX. — 5    A 
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had  anticipated.     In  1868  the  city  of  Edin-  of  Connt  Montalivet.    He  was  President  of  tbe 

bargh  presented  him  with  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Congress  of  Anthropology  held  in  Paris  at  the 

city.    In  the  same  year  Mr.  Bright  became  for  Trocad^ro,  daring  the  Uuiversal  Exposition  of 

the  first  time  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  being  1878. 

appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  BROUGHAM,  John,  an  American  play- 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Cabinet.  Illness  compelled  wrigbt,  actor,  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
him  to  rermqnish  this  office  in  December,  1870,  Ireland,  May  8, 1810.  He  graduated  with  hooor 
and  he  did  not  again  take  office  until  1873,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Charles  Lever  vas 
when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  one  of  his  classmates,  and  Brougham  is  said  to 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  held  that  post  nntil  have  been  the  original  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer." 
February,  1874,  when  the  Liberal  Cabinet  He  studied  medicine,  but  never  became  a  sar- 
went  out  of  office.  Selections  of  his  politi-  geon.  He  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  in  1830 
cal  speeches  have  appeared  under  the  titles :  in  the  extravaganza  of  ^^  Tom  and  Jerry," 
*^  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Refonn ''  (Lon-  played  at  a  small  theatre  in  Tottenham  Court 
don,  1867) ;  **  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Pub-  Road,  London.  As  "  general  utility  man,"  in 
lie  Policy  "  (edited  by  Rogers,  2  vols.,  London,  1832  he  joined  the  company  under  the  man- 
1869)  ;  and  *'  Speeches  on  the  Public  Affairs"  agement  of  Madame  Yestris,  first  at  the  Oljm- 
(London,  1869).  A  "  Life  of  John  Bright "  pic  and  afterward  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1840 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  (London,  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Lyceum 
1868).  Theatre,  London.  He  then  began  his  career 
BROCA,  Dr.  Paul,  French  Senator  and  as  playwright,  his  first  work  being  "  Life  iu  the 
scientist,  died  July  9th.  He  was  bom  in  1824,  Clouds.*'  To  retrieve  his  fortunes  he  came  to 
at  Sainte -Foy- la- Grande,  Gironde;  studied  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  made  h\s  di- 
medicine  under  his  eminent  father,  graduated  hut  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Tim 
from  the  Paris  Faculty  de  Medecine  in  1844,  Moore  in  **  The  Irish  Lion."  He  became  i 
and  became  an  assistant  in  the  hospital.  He  favorite,  and  his  popularity  as  an  actor  never 
won  several  prizes,  became  demonstrator  of  waned  during  his  long  career  upon  the  Amer- 
anatomy  and  prosector,  and  in  1849  took  his  ican  stage.  His  misfortunes  were  due  to  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  In  1852  he  published  a  the-  attempts  as  manager,  for  which  position  he 
sis  on  the  *^  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Cancer."  was  unfitted.  He  founded  Brougham^s  Lj- 
In  1853  he  passed  as  surgeon,  and  became  sue-  ceum  (afterward  Wallack's),  tried  the  Bow- 
cessively  surgeon  of  the  Bic^tre,  the  Salp^tridre,  ery  Theatre,  and  finally  leased  Fisk's  Rfth 
the  Saint  Antoine,  and  Professor  of  Surgical  Avenue  Theatre,  all  of  which  proved  as  nn- 
Clinics  at  LaPiti6.  He  published  works  on  "Ab-  lucky  as  his  first  venture  in  London.  He  pro- 
dominal  Hernia  "  (1856) ;  "Aneurisms  "  (1856) ;  duced  many  plays,  the  well-known  burlesques 
"Surgical  Hypnotic  Ancesthesis"  (1859);  "  Metamora,"  "Columbus,"  and  "Pocahon- 
"  Fractures  and  Osseous  Regeneration  "  (1 859) ;  tas  " ;  an  adaptation  from  "  Dombey  and  Son," 
"  Resuscitating  Animals  "  (1860) ;  "Animal  Hy-  which  held  the  stage  for  many  seasons ;  "  The 
bridity  in  General  and  Human  Hybridity  in  Haunted  Man,"  "Gold  Dust,"  and  numerons 
Particular  "  (1860) ;  and  "  Treatise  on  Tumors  "  others.  The  best  of  his  comedies,  "  Playing 
(1865).  He  was  conjoint  author  with  Bonamy,  with  Fire  "  was  played  in  New  York,  and  after- 
Beau,  and  Hirschfeld,  of  "The  Descriptive  Atlas  ward  in  London,  with  marked  success.  His 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  an  in-  well-known  adaptation  from  F6val's  "  Le  Bos- 
valuable  work.  He  was  also  a  frequent  con-  su,"  called  "  The  Duke's  Motto,"  was  written 
tributor  to  the  bulletins  of  various  societies,  for  Fechter,  of  whose  company  he  was  then  i 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Anatomical,  Biologi-  member.  In  1861  Brougham  went  to  London 
cal,  Philomathic,  and  Surgical  Societies,  and  a  and  played  at  the  Lyceum  and  Princess's  Thea- 
corresponding  member  of  the  leading  foreign  tres.  He  returned  to  America  and  resumed 
scientific  associations.  He  was  the  principal  his  theatrical  career.  The  failure  of  a  banking 
founder  of  the  French  Anthropological  Society,  firm  swept  away  his  fortune ;  broken  in  health 
He  was  the  director  of  the  School  of  Anthro-  but  not  in  spirit,  he  spent  his  last  days  in  the 
pology  and  of  the  Anthropological  Laboratory  city  with  which  he  was  identified.  A  benefit 
of  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  His  anthro-  organized  by  his  fellow-players  produced  oyer 
pological  researches  resulted  in  the  publication  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  which  an  annuit; 
(1865)  of  a  manual  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  was  purchased.  He  died  in  New  York  on  June 
of  conducting  them,  followed  by  "The  Physi-  7th,  aged  seventy.  He  left  an  autobiography, 
cal  Character  of  Prehistoric  Man"  (1868),  and  and  an  unpublished  play  called  "  Home  Rule." 
"  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  the  BULGARIA,  a  principality  of  Southeastern 
Primates "  (1869).  He  contributed  important  Europe,  which  was  created  in  1878  by  the 
articles  to  the  "  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
the  Medical  Sciences."  Dr.  Broca  was  one  of  Reigning  Prince,  Alexander  I,*  elected  in  1879; 
the  earliest  adherents  in  France  to  the  Dar-  area,  63,865  square  kilometres  (I  kilometre= 

Winian  theory.      His  advocacy  of  these  views  *  For  a  biography  of  Alexander  I,  see  ^^  Annual  CyriopiB- 

prevented  at  first  his  election  to  the  Senate.    He  dta""  for  1879,  article  Alkxakdeb  I;  for  an  account  of  the 

WM«  moderate  repubUoanin  politic^  and  in  »"i?.i^.»|  JJZXS^l  cJ^hT^^^ 

1880  be  was  elected  liie-senator  m  the  place  ^dopaedu''  for  ists,  article  Buloaria. 
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0*386  square  mile) ;  population,  1,869,000.  The  The  budget,  published  in  July,  showed  a  defi- 
eapital,  Sophia,  has  about  18,000  inhabitants,  cit  of  £560,000,  while  the  annud  expenditure 
Tbe  population  of  the  other  principal  cities —  was  estimated  at  £1,800,000,  of  which  amount 
Tiraova  (formerly  the  capital)  12,000,  Widdin  the  Minister  of  War  would  require  £25,000. 
19,000,  Rustchuk  23,000,  Varna  16,000.    The  The  National  Assembly  was  opened  April 
only  railroad  in  operation  was  that  from  Rust-  4th,  by  Prince  Alexander  in  person.    In  his 
chak  to  Varna,  224  kilometres.    The  National  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  deliverecl 
Assembly  consists  of  the  Exarch  or  head  of  the  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  the  Prince  referred 
Bulgarian  Chnrch,  of  one  half  of  the  bishops,  in  terms  of  satisfaction  to  the  visit  he  had  re- 
one  half  of  the  Presidents  and  members  of  the  cently  made  to  Russia,  and  to  the  friendly 
Sapreme  Court,  one  half  of  the  Presidents  of  reception  which  the  Ozar  had  given  him,  and 
the  district  courts  and  of  the  commercial  court,  expressed  gratification  at  the  especial  interest 
and  of  deputies  of  the  people— one  member  which  his  Migesty  took  in  the  welfare  and  na- 
representing  20,000  persons.  tional  development  of  Bulgaria.    He  announced 
Prince  Alexander  has  sought,  by  making  vis-  that  bills  would  be  introduced  to  promote  ed- 
its of  friendship  and  courtesy  to  Russia,  Servia,  uoation,  to  establish  an  e£Qcient  police,  and  to 
and  Roumania,  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  impose  a  land-tax.    All  of  the  members  of  the 
Bulgaria  with  the  states  allied  to  it  by  sympa-  diplomatic  body  were  present    The  new  Min- 
thieit  of  race  and  neighborhood.    The  efforts  istry  was  constituted  as  follows :  M.  Zancoff*, 
of  the  Government  to  perfect  measures  for  effi-  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  For- 
cient  administration  and  the  consolidation  and  eign  affairs ;  M.  Caraveloff^  Minister  of  Finance ; 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  M.  Stoganoff,  Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Ticheff, 
have  been  hindered  by  the  excess  in  the  amount  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Gazelev,  Minister 
of  obligations  to  which  the  principality  was  of  Public  Instruction ;  General  Ehrenroth,  Min- 
oommitted,  and  the  cost  of  necessary  works  ister  of  War.    The  Ministers  were  all  educated 
over  the  available  revenues.  The  popular  move-  in  Russia,  and  were  understood  to  favor  the 
ment  in  fiavor  of  the  annexation  of  East  Ron-  immediate  annexation  of  East  Roumelia.    A 
melia  has  been  strong,  and  has  tended  to  be-  bill  to  require  all  Bulgarians  dwelling  in  Rou- 
come  stronger.  The  obligations  of  the  Govern-  mania  and  Servia  to  be  naturalized  as  subjects 
ment  were  stated  previous  to  the  meeting  of  of  the  Bulgarian  Principality,  which  was  intro- 
the  National  Assembly,  in  April,  to  consist  of  duced  into  the  Assembly,  was  objected  to  by 
£1,200,000  due  to  Russia,  £130,000  to  railway  the  Roumanian  Government,  on  the  ground 
companies,   and  the  tribute  to  Turkey,  the  that  it  woald  interfere  with  its  territorial  rights, 
amount  of  which,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  and  was  withdrawn  upon  its  representation  of 

Sineral  Turkish  debt  that  would  be  allotted  to  the  case, 
olgaria  to  bear,  was  not  yet  fixed.    To  meet  The  agitation  for  the  incorporation  of  East 
these  obligations,  the  revenue  of  the  year  was  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria  was  kept  up  actively, 
£760,000,  or  about  half  the  sum  which  the  in  both  the  principality  and  the  province.    It 
Turks  had  raised  annually  from  the  provinces  was  promoted  by  the  gymnastic  societies,  pe- 
eoDstituting  the  principality,  and  the  whole  of  culiar  organizations  of  Bulgarians,  whose  pro- 
thst  sum  had  been  spent  on  the  army,  the  civil  ceedings  had  rather  the  character  of  military 
service,  and  other  ordinary  objects.    The  Gov-  drills  and  exercises  of  volunteers  than  that  im- 
ernment  had,  furthermore,  undertaken  to  com-  plied  by  their  names.     Care  was  taken,  by  re- 
plete the  railways  from  the  frontier  of  Roumelia  quiring  that  admission  to  the  societies  could  bo 
to  the  frontier  of  Servia,  a  distance  of  between  gained  only  by  election,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
60  and  70  miles,  at  a  cost  which  was  estimated  bility  of  Turks  and  Greeks  joining  them,  and 
tt  £500,000.    At  a  later  date,  M.  Camille  Far-  embarrassing  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
cj,  in  an  article  published  in  the  ^^  Nouvelle  political  objects.     The  Governor-General  of 
Bevae,^^  supposing  that  the  tribute  would  be  East  Roumelia  ordered  the  societies  to  be  sup- 
fiied  at  the  amount  which  Roumania  had  paid  pressed  in  February,  and  a  considerable  num- 
before  the  war,  or  £40,000,  and  that  the  prin-  ber  of  the  most  fervid  agitators  left  the  prov- 
cipality  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  one  ince  and  came  into  Bulgaria.     In  July,  the 
tventieth  part  of  the  Turkish  debt,  showed  Porte  received  information  that  the  Bulgarian  ' 
thit  Bulgaria  would  start  with  a  national  debt  Committee  were  concerting  a  plan  of  action 
of  £12,000,000,  imposing  an  annual  charge  of  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  Greece  and 
£800,000.    Adding  the  amount  that  the  state  Turkey.    The  excitement  on  the  subject  was 
bd  engaged  to  pay  on  account  of  the  railways,  kept  up  by  frequent  incursions  from  Bulga- 
it  least  £1,000,000  sterling  of  an  annual  reve-  ria  over  the  border,  conflicts  with  Greeks  and 
noe,  which  it  was  estimated  could  not  amount  Turks,  and  reports  of  the  importation  of  arms 
at  its  maximum  to  more  than  £1,600,000,  was  and  the  formation  of  military  companies,  and 
appropriated  in  advance  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  the  agitation  for  union  was  fed  by  numerous 
lixL     The  problem  of  meeting  the  treaty  en-  wild  rumors.    Emissaries  from  Sophia  were 
^agements  of  the  country  and  carrying  on  its  said  in  July  to  be  traversing  Macedonia  and 
administration  was  thus  one  which  might  puz-  proclaiming  to  the  Bulgarian  peasants  that  the 
de  men  more  versed  in  statesmanship  than  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  to  be  re- 
ontrained  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly,  stored,  and  to  be  instigating  the  formation  of 
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committees  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  I  have  shown  in  them  from  the  beginning,  god 
gathering  of  contributions  in  support  of  the  have  thereby  rendered  a  great  service  to  their 
movement  Considerable  numbers  of  Russian  own  country.**  He  also  asked  to  be  permitted 
arms  were  imported  into  Bulgaria,  and  an  ex-  to  thank  the  Russian  officers,  on  behalf  of  the 
traordinary  number  of  Russian  officers  were  Czar,  by  an  order  of  the  day. 
said  to  be  entering  the  Bulgarian  military  ser-  The  second  session  of  the  National  Assemblj 
vice.  A  denial  of  the  unfavorable  significance  was  opened  November  1st,  by  M.  Zancoff,  the 
attached  to  these  circumstances  was  published  President  of  the  Council,  representing  Prince 
in  the '^  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,**  which  ex-  Alexander.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne 
plained  that  the  Russian  officers  were  going  to  the  Prince  again  referred  to  the  strong  inter- 
replace  others  who  were  leaving  the  Bulgarian  est  which  the  Czar  had  shown  in  the  welfare 
service,  and  that  the  purchases  of  arms  were  of  the  country  during  his  visit  to  Russia,  and 
designed  to  replace  the  inferior  arms  of  old  pat-  to  the  marks  of  good- will  he  had  received  dor- 
terns  which  the  militia  had  been  obliged  to  use,  ing  his  visits  to  Servia  and  Roumania.  Bnlga- 
with  new  weapons  of  a  better  pattern,  and  that  ria  also  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of 
they  were  made  in  Russia  because  the  Bulga-  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The  coDditioD 
nans  found  the  most  favorable  market  there,  of  the  troops  was  declared  to  be  excellent 
The  arms  and  ammunition  were  bought  and  As  regarded  other  branches  of  administnitioD, 
landed  openly.  An  approaching  union  with  Bulgaria  had  need  of  constant  and  earnest  ac- 
£ast  Roumelia  was  spoken  of  in  Bulgaria  tivity  in  order  to  secure  for  itself  its  proper  de- 
during  the  summer,  but  the  movement  would  velopment  and  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  Bal- 
be  delayed,   it  was  declared,  by  those  who  kan  Peninsula. 

talked  of  it,  until  late  in  the  fail  or  winter,  Prince  Alexander  made  a  visit  to  Russia  dor- 
when  the  Turks  would  not  be  able  easily  to  ing  the  winter,  stopping  on  the  way  for  two 
occupy  the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  Reports  days  at  Bucharest  as  the  guest  of  Prince  Charles 
at  the  beginning  of  August  indicated  that  the  of  Roumania.  He  was  entertained  by  the  Czar 
movement  might  be  more  compreheiAive  than  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
had  been  expected,  and  might  embrace  also  the  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  Imperisl 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Dobrudja.  An  ad-  Majesty  at  the  time  the  explosion  in  the  palace 
dress  was  presented  to  Prince  Alexander  by  took  place,  February  18th.  The  results  of  his 
a  deputation  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia,  visits  at  both  courts,  as  represented  by  the 
declaring  that  they  looked  to  their  liberated  Prince  in  his  addresses  to  the  Assembly,  were 
brethren  to  procure  for  them  a  speedy  deliver-  favorable  to  Bulgaria,  and  of  a  character  to 
ance  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  expressing  encourage  the  hope  of  a  continued  friendship 
V  an  anxious  desire  for  union  with  Bulgaria,  ac-  between  the  two  nations.  In  October  the  Prince 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  made  a  visit  to  Servia,  with  the  understood 
Stefano,  which  the  Prince  was  conjured  not  to  purpose  of  conferring  with  Prince  Milan  abont 
forget  The  Prince  was  said  to  ha\e  given  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  coon- 
the  deputation  an  encouraging  reply.  Colonel  tries.  He  was  met  on  the  frontier  at  Radaje- 
Wilson,  a  European  officer  who  made  a  tour  vatz  by  General  Leschjanin  and  staff,  who  liad 
of  official  inspection  in  East  Roumelia,  report-  been  commissioned  by  the  Prince  to  welcome 
ed  on  his  return  that  he  had  ascertained  that  him,  and  was  received  on  his  arrival  at  Bel- 
preparations  were  being  made  by  the  Pansla-  grade  by  Prince  Milan  and  the  Ministers  of 
vists  with  a  view  to  union  in  the  event  of  a  war  State. 

between  Greece  and  Turkey.    Several  reports        The  geodetic  and  astronomical  survey  of  the 

were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  Russian  ves-  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  was  begun  by  theBos- 

sels  were  secretly  landing  arms  at  places  on  sians  in  1877,  has  been  nearly  completed.    In 

the  Danube,  all  of  which  were  declared  to  be  June,  1880,  the  trigonometrical  network  of  the 

false.    On  the  10th  of  September  a  semi-official  observations  and  measurements  covered  the 

statement  was  published  at  Berlin  to  the  effect  whole  of  Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia,  and  a 

that  *^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  is  part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  and  had  been 

disposed  at  the  present  time  to  look  coldly  connected  with  the  Russian  and  Austrian  aur- 

upon  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  veys. 

a  Great  Bulgaria.   The  Russian  Government  ap-        BURMAH,'*'  a  kingdom   in  Farther  India, 
pears  to  deprecate  any  reopening  of  the  East-  Area,    470,000    square    kilometres    (190,000 
em  question,  although  it  may  not  be  disposed  square  miles) ;  population,  4,000,000. 
to  make  a  distinct  avowal  to  that  effect."    On        The  events  of  the  year  in   Burmah  most 
the  2d  of  October  Prince  Alexander  addressed  worthy  of  notice  were  those  connected  with 
a  letter  to  the  Czar,  announcing  his  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  resume  diplo- 
with  the  results  of  his  inspections  of  the  troops  matic  relations  with  England  and  the  European 
and  the  military  establishments,  and  thanking  powers.     After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
his  Majesty  **  for  having  allowed  Russian  offi-  chargS  d'affaires  from  Mandalay  in  October, 
cers  to  come  and  organize  the  Bulgarian  army,  1879,  an  embassy,  composed  of  persons  who  il 
and  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  great  objects  it  was  supposed  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Brit- 
is  called  upon  to  pursue.    Those  officers  have  TZ — T7, rr~, : rr 777-, — 

fully  and  entirely  jastified  the  confidence  which  i,l'Z\^t»^^^l^^^'^^  "•    '^"^  '^J* 
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sh,  was  dispatched  to  negotiate  with  the  Id-  fase  his  consent  if  friendly  relations  prevailed; 
iian  Government.  The  envoys  were  detained  and  that  all  other  provisions  of  former  treaties 
it  the  frontier  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  and  should  continue  in  force.  The  draft  was  not 
vere  informed  that  tliey  would  not  be  allowed  acceptable  to  the  British,  because  it  contained 
o  proceed  unless  tbey  bore  authority  to  assent  no  provisions  for  a  guard  for  the  residency,  or 
;o  stipulations  which  would  render  the  posi-  for  the  relaxation  of  the  humiliating  etiquette 
ion  of  a  British  Resident  at  Mandalay  toler-  which  the  sovereign  of  Burmah  imposed  upon 
ible.  During  the  delay  to  which  the  lega-  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
don  was  thus  subjected,  the  chief  of  the  body  which  practically  forbade  the  Resident  from 
applied  to  the  British  Deputy-Commissioner  having  interviews  with  the  King,  and  thus  left 
tX  Rangoon,  asking  for  copies  of  the  Penal  the  principal  grievances  that  had  been  com- 
Code  and  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  plained  of  unredressed.  The  embassy  was, 
other  works  illustrating  the  character  of  Eng-  therefore,  dismissed,  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
Ush  laws  and  institutions,  saying  in  explana-  assigning  as  an  additional  reason  why  it  could 
tioQ  of  hb  request  that  he  wished  to  employ  not  be  entertained  any  longer,  that  as  a  change 
the  opportunity  that  was  given  him  in  making  in  the  Government  of  India  was  imminent,  it 
himself  acquainted  with  the  British  legal  sys-  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  the  negotia- 
tem.  The  "  Mandalay  Gazette  "  of  February  tions  for  the  present,  so  that  the  new  Viceroy 
22d  published  an  announcement  that  the  King  should  not  be  hampered  in  his  action, 
eootemplated  sending  a  mission  to  visit  Eng-  The  frontier  was  troubled  by  raids  and  dls- 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  orders  which  the  Government  professed  to  be 
Btadying  everything  connected  with  the  mode  unable  to  prevent.  An  irruption  was  made  in 
of  government  among  European  nations,  in-  the  spring  upon  the  territory  of  the  R^jah  of 
dading  their  criminal  and  civil  codes,  their  Manipoor.  The  Governor  of  Silleymyo  de- 
revenue  systems,  and  their  military  regula-  tainea  the  mail-steamer  Yonan,  and  was  ar- 
tioos;  with  the  aid  of  the  information  thus  rested  f<^  the  offense  and  taken  in  irons  to 
obtained,  he  designed  selecting  the  best  fea-  Mandalay  by  the  embassy  returning  from  Thy- 
tores  of  administration  in  each  country  for  etmayoo.  An  order  was  afterward  issued  to 
adoption  in  his  own  kingdom.  The  English  the  Wbons  along  the  river,  instructing  them 
believed  that  the  real  object  of  this  scheme  not  to  summon  the  captains  of  steamers  ashore, 
was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  another  power  but  to  go  on  board  the  vessels  if  they  had  busi- 
than  the  British,  and  to  seek  aid  in  the  con-  ness,  with  not  more  than  five  unarmed  folio w- 
straction  of  railways.  The  embassy,  which  ers.  In  May  an  insurrection  broke  out  near 
was  waiting  at  Thyetmayoo  for  the  perm  is-  the  British  frontier,  in  the  interest  of  Prince 
BioQ  of  the  Indian  Government  to  proceed,  Nyoungoke,  who  had  been  residing  at  Cd- 
in  time  exhibited  a  royal  order  defining  its  cutta.  The  Prince  escaped  from  British  sur- 
powers,  and  authorizing  it  to  negotiate  a  new  veillance,  crossed  the  border,  and  took  the  lead 
treaty  with  England.  Mr.  Aitciiison,  the  Brit-  of  a  small  force  of  rebels,  to  which  numerous 
ish  Deputy-Commissioner,  replied  to  the  new  accessions  were  soon  made.  The  insurgents 
application  of  the  envoys,  that  the  credentials  were  successful  in  the  first  engagements,  but 
they  had  presented  were  not  sufficient,  since  having  neither  arms  nor  money,  were  inca- 
thej  failed  to  confer  plenary  powers,  and  add-  pable  of  affording  a  steady  opposition  to  the 
ed  that,  while  he  would  gladly  wait  for  the  re-  royal  troops,  and  were  defeated  and  scattered 
nit  of  a  fresh  application  to  Mandalay  for  after  a  few  conflicts.  Prince  Nyoungoke  fled 
powers,  it  was  desirable  that  the  embassy  to  British  territory,  where  he  was  taken  pris- 
sboold  go  back,  unless  there  was  good  reason  oner  and  held  by  the  British.  Late  in  August 
to  hope  that  substantial  overtures  would  soon  the  apartments  of  King  Thebaw  were  entered 
be  made.  Visits  of  courtesy  were  afterward  ex-  by  a  Ponghee,  designing  to  assassinate  the  King, 
chinged  between  the  Deputy-Commissioner  and  but  he  and  his  design  were  betrayed  by  a  dag- 
the  members  of  the  embassy.  During  April  ger  falling  from  his  garments.  The  Ponghee 
the  envoys  submitted  propositions  for  a  treaty,  had  twelve  accomplices  associated  with  him, 
embodying  provisions  that  residences  should  be  one  of  whom,  his  nephew,  and  himself,  were 
established  at  Rangoon  or  Calcutta  and  at  Man-  put  to  death. 

dday;  that  Burmah  should  be  allowed  to  send        The  Burmese  made  a  demonstration  against 

a  consul  to  London  ;  that  criminals  should  be  the  British  frontier  early  in  October,  with  two 

tried  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  bodies  of  troops,  one  consisting  of  seven  hun- 

crime  was  committed ;  that  political  offenders  dred  and  fifty,  the  other  of  three  hundred  men. 

taking  refuge  in  the  residency  of  either  govern-  It  was  believed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  King 

nent  should  be  given  up  to  the  power  to  whose  to  demand  an  indemnity  for  the  damage  which 

aws  they  were  answerable ;  that  the  monopo-  the  kingdom  had  suffered  from  the  insurrec- 

ies  in  petroleum,  teak,  and  rubies  should  be  tion  of  Prince  Nyoungoke.    The  British  ad- 

ontinued,  and  other  goods  should  be  sold  at  mitted  that  a  color  of  justification  existed  for 

omier  rates ;  that  the  Burmese  should  be  per  such  a  demand,  for  the  Indian  Government, 

litted  to  import  arms  and  munitions  of  war  after  having  given  the  Prince  refuge  from  the 

abject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Commis-  pursuit  of  the  King,  had  permitted  him  to  es- 

ioner,  who  should  not  be  authorized  to  re-  cape  and  make  war  upon  bis  territory,  and  had 
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again  afforded  him  protection  after  he  was  de-  Packenham.  This  check  gave  time  for  the  con* 
feated  and  oblige  to  fly  from  the  consequences  stmction  of  defenses  at  Cbalmette,  which  on 
of  his  offense.  It  might  be  proper,  thej  rea-  the  8th  of  January  enabled  the  Americans  to 
soned,  to  give  satisfaction  upon  a  proper  dip-  repel  a  force  double  their  own  and  win  a  deci- 
lomatic  representation  of  the  case,  bat  it  contd  sive  victory.  For  his  conduct  on  the  23d,  be 
not  be  regai*ded  as  expedient  in  the  presence  was  made  brevet  major ;  while  his  brsTerj  on 
of  a  threat.  The  British  Chief  Commissioner  the  8th  is  thus  mentioned  in  General  Jackson^s 
represented,  a  few  days  after  the  demonstra-  report :  "  He  displayed  the  heroic  chivalry  and 
tion  occurred,  that  the  accounts  that  had  been  calmness  of  judgment  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
given  of  it  were  exaggerated,  that  there  was  that  distinguish  the  valuable  officer  in  the  hour 
no  continued  cause  for  alarm,  and  he  did  not  of  battle.**  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
anticipate  trouble ;  and  that  he  had  directed  his  brother,  M^or  Thomas  Butler,  as  aide-de- 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  to  provide  better  camp  to  General  Jackson.  He  remained  always 
means  for  securing  information,  so  that  the  a  friend  to  that  soldier,  and  made  a  brilliant 
troops  should  not  be  harassed  and  the  public  defense  of  him  before  the  courts  in  the  endea?- 
disturbed  by  overdrawn  reports.  The  Bur-  or  to  obtain  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  one  tbon- 
mese  accounted  for  the  demonstration  by  ex-  sand  dollars  imposed  upon  General  Jackson  for 
plaining  that  the  troops  had  been  collected  military  acts  at  New  Orleans, 
as  a  precautionary  measure  in  consequence  In  1817  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  ^^ 
of  the  number  of  dakoities,  and  of  a  rumor  sumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  Although  not 
that  Prince  Nyoungoke  had  escaped  from  Cal-  a  candidate,  he  was  elected  in  that  year  to  the 
cutta.  Legislature,  and  served  througli  three  conseco- 
BUTLER,  Genebax  William  Orlando,  was  tive  terms.  In  1839  he  was  sent  to  Congress 
born  in  Jessamine  County^  Kentucky,  in  1791.  by  the  Democratic  party.  In  1841  he  was 
He  was  of  Irish  ancestry,  his  grandparents  hav-  again  returned,  and  subsequently  declined  a 
ing  immigrated  before  the  RevoIuti|p.  His  third  nomination.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
grandfather,  father,  and  four  uncles  fought  House  of  Representatives  during  a  period  when 
through  the  struggle  for  independence  with  the  act  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  to 
such  distinction  that  Lafayette  said  of  the  five  the  United  States,  that  establishing  the  soV 
brothers,  **WhenI  want  a  thing  well  done,  I  Treasury,  the  celebrated  Tariff  Act  of  1842,  and 
order  a  Butler  to  do  if  General  William  O.  other  important  bills  were  passed.  In  all  these 
Butler  was  a  not  unworthy  scion  of  t^e  stock  debates  General  Butler  took  a  leading  part  He 
from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  a  nephew  of  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  Democrat 
Genera]  Richard  Butler,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  in  his  State,  and  during  the  Whig  ascendancr 
*  was  killed  at  St.  Claires  defeat,  and  son  of  Gen-  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
eral  Percival  Butler,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Governor,  with  no  hope  of  election,  but  with 
His  parents  removed  in  his  infancy  to  Maydick,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  majorities  of  the  rival 
Bullitt  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  passed  his  party  from  twenty-eight  thousand  to  less  than 
boyhood.  He  graduated  at  Transylvania  Uni-  five  thousand.  His  success  at  the  bar  wasverj 
versity  in  1812,  and  was  studying  law  under  marked,  but  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Mexican 
Robert  Wickliffe  at  Lexington,  when,  at  the  War  again  induced  him  to  join  the  army.  In 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  England,  he  left  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed  m^or-general  of 
his  office,  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  hastened  to  volunteers.  He  reported  to  General  Tajlor, 
the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne.  Promoted  ensign  in  and  in  Texas  and  northern  Mexico  he  bore  a 
the  17th  United  States  Infantry,  he  was  at  the  prominent  part.  At  the  siege  of  Monterey, 
two  disastrous  battles  of  January  18th  and  22d,  September  24th,  he  charged  a  battery,  was 
1813,  at  Raisin  River.  He  distinguished  himself  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  was  sent  home.  He 
in  the  second  engagement.  The  Indians,  she!-  rejoined  the  army  of  General  Scott  the  follow- 
tered  in  a  farm-building,  were  pouring  a  murder-  ing  year,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
ousfireintotheirassailant?,  when  the  American  Mexico.  In  1848,  being  senior  miyor-general, 
commander  exclaimed,  **  Will  no  one  burn  that  he  succeeded  General  Scott  in  the  chief  com- 
bam  ?  '^  Ensign  Butler  seized  a  torch,  and,  cross-  mand,  and  was  holding  that  position  when  peace 
ing  alone  through  a  concentrated  shower  of  rifle-  was  signed.  May  29,1848.  His  distinguished 
bidls,  applied  it  to  the  hay  and  dislodged  the  services  were  recognized  at  home.  Kentucky 
enemy.  He  was  afterward  wounded  and  taken  presented  him  with  a  sword  in  testimony  of 
prisoner.  His  sufferings  from  cold,  hunger,  and  his  "  gallantry  in  the  desperate  charge  at  Men- 
the  inhumanity  of  his  captors  were  unparalleled,  terey,"  and  Congress  voted  him  another  sword, 
Paroled  at  Fort  Niagara,  amid  perils  and  hard-  which  bears  a  similar  inscription, 
ships  he  traversed  the  country  to  Kentucky.  In  May,  1848,  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
Commissioned  a  captain,  he  raised  a  company  vention  at  Baltimore  nominated  General  But- 
which  was  attached  to  the  44th  Infantry,  and  lerfor  Vice-President,  on  the  same  ticket  where 
under  its  daring  commander  did  good  service  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  held  the  first  place, 
at  Pensacola.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  This  ticket  was  defeated  by  the  schism  in  the 
where  on  the  night  of  December  23,1814,  while  party,  and  the  nomination  in  New  York  of  Free- 
in  command  of  jpour  companies  on  the  left  wing.  Soil  candidates,  Van  Buren  and  Adams, 
he  attacked  and  repulsed  General  Sir  Edward        General  Butler  remained  in  private  life  after 
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on.  He  ref  ased  a  nomination  to  be 
of  the  Tenritorj  of  Nebraska  in  1856. 
'  he  reappeared  on  the  pablio  stage 
ier  of  the  **  Peace  Congress  "  which 
let  at  Washington  City,  composed  of 
prominent  men  who  soaght  in  vain  to 
evil  of  civil  war  which  then  threat- 
country.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
in  of  liberal  edacation,  of  a  command- 


ing personal  appearance  and  courteous  man- 
ners, of  unblemished  character,  of  comprehen- 
sive patriotism,  unalterably  attached  to  the 
Union  of  the  States.  After  a  life  of  devotion 
to  right  and  truth,  and  an  old  age  spent  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  words  of  wise  counsel,  the 
scarred  hero  sank  to  rest  at  his  home  in  Car- 
rollton,  Kentucky,  on  Friday,  August  6th,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 


C 

[)RNIA.    The  Legislature  met  Jan-  required  that  a  bill  should  be  read  at  length 

Eind  closed  its  sessions  April  16th.    It  once  only.    The  subject,  by  vote  of  the  House, 

rst  Legislature  after  the  adoption  of  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but 

3onstitution,  and  had  the  heavy  task  the  question  whether  bills  read  by  title  only, 

1  of  revising  the  political  and  crimi-  but  entered  as  duly  read  on  the  record,  were 

,  the  organization  of  county  govern-  valid,  stiU  remained  open. 

1  the  laws  of  taxation  and  revenue.  Of  the  bills  introduced  which  failed  to  be- 

lake  them  conform  to  the  alterations  come  laws,  among  the  most  prominent  were 

damental  law.    The  Republican  ma-  the  bills  to  regulate  the  sales  of  nlining  stock, 

oth  Houses  was  disposea  to  place  the  intended  to  reduce  the  business  in  mining  stocks 

iservative  possible    construction    on  to  a  cash  basis,  forbidding  brokers  to  sell  or  hy- 

the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  pothecate  stock  belonging  to  others,  making 

and  aggpressive  minority,  with  more  operatiAs  on  margins  a  penal  offense,  and  im- 

)W3,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  in-  posing  other  severe  restrictions.    A  law  was 

I  of  bills,  and  disputed  warmly  many  passed  enabling  shareholders  owning  a  ma- 

usures  proposed  by  the  other  side.  The  jority  of  stock  in  mining  corporations  to  re- 

ere  spirited,  sometimes  stormy,  and  move  the  company  officers  and  elect  new  ones. 

<!casions  disorderly.    Many  bills  were  A  land  bill  was  brought  in  the  Senate,  re- 

i  upon  pressing  questions  in  which  quiring  heirs  to  large  estates  to  sell  all  beyond 

.rties  favor  soma  degree  of  reforan,  6,000  acres  within  five  years,  and  forbidding 

ie  regulation  of  the  mining  business  any  one  in  the  future  to  acquire  real  property 

ilation  in  mining  stocks,  the  proteo-  exceeding  in  area  that  limit      Other  limits 

m-lands,  rivers,  and  harbors  from  de  proposed  were  640  and  1,280  acres,  and  6,120 

)d  into  the  oafions  in  hydraulic  mining  acres  for  grazing-lands.     None  of  these  bills 

;  into  the  valleys  by  freshets,  changes  were  passed. 

1  laws  to  restrict  the  accumulation  of  A  bill  was  passed  forbidding  games  of  cards 

d  estates,  etc. ;  but  a  reaction  against  to  be  played  in  saloons  for  drink, 

of  innovation  which  has  marked  re-  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 

ornian  politics  ruled  in  the  minds  of  ment  of  a  State  Mineralogist  and  the  establish- 

ity,  and  the  projected  laws  on  these  ment  of  a  Mining  Bureau, 

vere  defeated  f^ter  a  long  contest,  A  law  regulating  the  organization  of  county 

one  on  the  urgent  debris  question,  governments  was  hastily  enacted  in  the  last 
oh  several  bills  were  discussed,  and  days  of  the  session.  This  act  was  decided  by 
inally  framed  which  became  a  law,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Septemb(»r  to  be  in  con- 
important  act  of  the  session  except-  flict  with  the  Constitution.  The  revision  of 
evenue  Bill.  In  hostility  to  the  Chi-  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  was  elaborated 
kCtions  were  in  harmony.  A  number  in  committee ;  it  necessitated  the  passage  of  a 
linese  bills  were  pas^  without  much  great  number  of  separate  acts. 
I,  of  the  constitutionality  of  which  In  framing  the  Revenue  Bill  under  the  new 
dtted  doubts ;  but,  borne  out  by  the  re-  Constitution,  the  Legislature  showed  great  re- 
ts of  the  State  Constitution  and  their  luctance  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
mandates,  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  stmment.  The  Constitution  defines  property 
atisfy  the  general  popular  sentiment  as  including  ^^  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks, 
indoflegislation  required,  leaving  the  dues,  franchises,  and  all  other  matters  and 
)f  its  validity  to  be  determined  by  the  things,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  capable  of 
'here  was  a  determination,  in  view  of  private  ownership."  All  property,  except 
int  of  business  to  be  transacted,  to  growing  crops,  school  and  other  public  prop- 
the  literal  construction  of  the  clause  erty,  is  declared  subject  to  taxation,  unless  ex- 

in  the  new  Constitution  which  re-  empt  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    The 

t  all  bills  should  be  read  through  three  Legislature  is  enjoined  to  levy  taxes  on  all  de- 

ich  House.    The  Judiciary  Committee  scriptions  of  property  at  its  "  full  cash  value." 

lembly  declared  that  the  Constitution  The  Republican  Legislature  sought  to  shape 
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the  law  in  sach  a  way  as  to  avoid  double  tax-  a  new  law  to  be  framed,  and  that  the  public 

ation.    The  bill  framed  by  the  majority  of  the  sentiment  outside  of  the  cities  was  in  favor  of 

joint  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation  the  bill.    He  expressed  the  conviction  that  tbe 

preserved  this  principle,  and  did  not  include  Executive  has  no  right  to  interpose  tbe  pre- 

in  taxable  property  shares  in  corporations  doing  rogative  under  the  Constitution  in  the  case  of 

business  in  the  State,  or  money  on  deposit  with  a  bill  of  such  a  character,  unless  it  is  unconsti* 

savings  and  loan  corporations.    The  minority  tutional,  or  unless  it  would  produce  some  great 

of  the  committee  presented  a  bill  drawn  up  public  calamity.    In  his  message  approving  of 

more  completely  in  accordance  with  the  direc-  the  bill  the  Governor  made  the  following  pro- 

tions  of  the  Constitution.    The  revenue  law,  test  against  this  feature  of  the  law : 
finally  adopted  after  a  prolonged  contest  over 

the  policy  and  right  of  taxing  joint-stock  com-        Failing  to  find  in  it  any  constitutional  inhibitioD  to 

pany  shares,  bank  deposits,  certificates  of  in-  i^^fy  ^^?  interposition  of  the  Executive  veto,  and 

Sebtedness.  and  mortg.^  and  over  the  prin-  ?^fcr„rnl.*e^„„^^'Sei^,/^  ±t 

ciple  of  assessing  property  at  its  market  value,  involved  in  a  revenue  bUl,  especiafly  when  the  senti- 

was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  princi-  mcnt  of  the  people  appears  to  favor  tbe  measure  (for 

pies  embodied  in  the  minority  bill  and  plain-  1  heartily  subscribe  to  that  which  has  been  so  perti- 

fy  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.     Real  estate  i^cntlv  sdd  by  another,  that  the  Executive  shmU^hiye 

•^  /  .  .  J     i.  i.1.  •        i.«  no  policy  or  plan  to  enforce  agamst  the  expressed  viU 

and  improvements  are  assessed  at  their  esti-  ^f  the  peonley,  I  have,  therefore,  reluctantfy  given  the 

mated  market  value.     Mortgages  held  against  bill  my  official  signature.    It  is  indisputable  that  tu- 

real  property  are  deducted  from  the  valuation  ation,  as  it  has  for  years  existed  in  this  State,  prodaoed 

of  the  property  affected,  and  that  proportion  well-founded  dissatisfaction  among  thoee  upon  whom 

of  .the  Ja/is  assessed  against  the  ^orW  IS^  Sroft^^4"&^^f JJi^TX^'L';,^ 

Jomt-stock  companies  are  assessed  according  in  a  homestead,  paid  his  forced  contribution  under 

to  a  valuation  of  their  property  and  assets,  and  protest,  because  his  neighbor,  having  cash  assets,  wis 

a  tax  upon  the  market  value  of  their  shares  in  ^^t  named  on  the  assessment-roll  at  all.    Herein  ^t 

excess  of  this  valuation  is  imposed  «pon  the  ^^X  ^^'^J^''  *  ''t"'^  ^J^""  fundamental  law 

.,..,,.,,,,  T\         '4.  *^x       J  and  the  controlhng  motive  for  the  public  approval  of 

mdmdual  stockholders.    Depositors  are  taxed  the  present  Constitution. 

upon  their  deposits  in  the  banks,  and  the  latter  Tne  former  Constitution  was  construed  bj  tbe 
are  taxed  upon  their  property,  mortgages,  un-  Courts  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  mortgages  and  sol- 
secured  credits,  and  other  assets.     In  taxing  ^«?*  ^®^  thus  withdrawing  from  ossefesmcnt  large 

credits  the  evU  of  double  taxation  o«»  no  jnorl  ;°'riSir'^bt,°=J'  "^p'SlS?^ 
be  avoided  than  m  subjecting  bank  deposits  to  stitution  renders  it  possiblo  and  makes  it  our  duty  to 
a  separate  taxation.  Every  solvent  creditor  is  correct  the  uinust  system  heretofore  existing.  It 
assessed  upon  the  amount  of  unsecured  solvent  ouj?ht  to  be.  and  doubtless  is,  a  pleasure  for  every  one 
debts  due  him  in  excess  of  his  own  liabilities.  tSs  Av^^^em^^^  to  aid  in  equalizing  the 
Debts  due  outside  of  the  State  are,  however,  ^y  obje^on  to  the'  present  bill  (and  I  sincerely 
not  reckoned  as  an  offset ;  and  in  the  assess-  hope  the  objection  will  be  avoided  by  supplemental 
ment  of  stocks  a  like  discrimination  is  made,  legislation)  is  based  upon  those  provisions  which  more 
the  holders  of  shares  in  outside  corporations  ^^^1^  ^^^^  ^  savings-banks  and  the  deposits  in 
being  taxed  according  to  their  selling  value,  ^e'^Jlirt  of  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioner  to 
without  deducting  the  value  of  the  taxable  the  present  Legislature  contains  the  statement  that 
property  held  by  the  company  according  to  the  there  are  upward  of  80,000  depositors  in  the  saving- 
rule  applied  to  Calif omian  corporations.  banks  of  this  State,  with  an  average  of  1672.58  to  tk 

The  tax  levy  made  by  the  Board  of  Equal-  ""'^'^  ^^  «*^^;  aMTMrating  more  ,than  ^,W)0,000  of 
.  ..  *wTj  t**ov*v  »/j  v«  ^x^c  v..  ^1  «^  money.  Nearly  allthis  larce  sum  is  loaned  upon  real- 
ization pursuant  to  the  new  revenue  law  is  estate  security.  These  securities  wUl  be  taxed  in  the 
based  on  a  total  valuation  of  $666,183,820,  an  name  of  the  several  banks  holding  them.  The  bonks 
increase  of  $118,660,551,  or  about  18  per  cent.,  have  issued  to  each  depositor  a  pass-book  showin/jtbe 
over  the  valuation  of  1879.  The  tax-rate  was  amount  to  his  credit,  and  this  wiU  be  taxed  in  the 
also  raised  the  new  rate  being  74  cents  on  the  -^^  ^^,'^of  fln'^  anv  other  inter- 
hundred  dollars,  instead  of  62i  cents.  The  pretation  l^m  the  provisions  of  Bill  No.  404;  and 
valuation  of  the  <:ounty  of  San  Francisco  was  while  it  may  bo  upheld  by  the  Courts  as  constitutioo- 
$248,552,276,  an  increase  of  about  $26,000,000  ally  permissible,  it  is  inexcusably  inequitable  and  im- 

over  the  valuation  of  1879.    The  valuation  of  Jf  ^    ^U^^^.T^^f  i!?i«l^^!^^^^ 

y       .    .  ..',  ,  X  1      A        1  classes,  the  many  of  small  means,  more  than  their  just 

real  estate,  with  mortgages  separately  taxed  proportion  of  the  pubUc  charged.    It  exacts  tribute 

as  an  interest  in  the  realty,  was  withm  a  mill-  tVom  their  savings  which  are  secured  by  mortgages 

ion  dollars  the  same  in  both  years.     The  in-  held  by  the  banks,  who  are  acting,  as  it  were,  but  as 

crease  was  in  personalty,  which  was  assessed  tlie  agents  of  the  depositor. 

»^'^  liX^^'^t  $43,570.g56  in  ^is^S^  ^^  l^u^^fth^roFTl^.Tv^dS 

1879.     About  $5,400,000  of  the  increased  valu-  this  bill,  the  mortgage  only  would  be  assessed.    Tbe 

ation  consisted  of  stocks,  and  nearly  $6,000,-  average  deposit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  $672.53— a  sum 

000  of  unsecured  solvent  credits.  bo  small  that  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 

In  reply  to  a  delegation  of  savings-bank  ^^^^  *?!  i'  »  ^®  ^^  secure  invesUnent.    But  sev- 

M.U.   i^pij    *^   a,   uvi^(^abi|i^u   MM.   o«T  «ft        «  ^^  combine  their  means,  and  thus  both  borrowers 

managers,  who  requested  Governor  Ferkms  to  ^^  igQ^jg^s  are  accommodated.  Should,  tiien,  a  pen- 
veto  the  Revenue  Bill,  the  Governor  declared  alty  be  attached  to  cstablbhed  and  favorite  modes  of 
that  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  doing  business } 
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he  act  making  it  a  felony  to  incite  riots,  United  States  Constitution  and  guaranteed  by 

led  two  years  previously,  was  repealed  by  the  treaty  with  China.    The  Burlingame  treaty 

rge  minority.     A  bill  was  proposed  by  mem-  also  invalidated  the  law  against  the  use  of  the 

B  belonging  to  the  Labor  party  for  unseat-  State  fisheries  by  Chinamen, 
and  ponishing  members  of  legislative  bodies        The  engineering  aspects  of  the  debris  queu- 

0  violate  pledges  given  to  political  conven-  tion  were  treated  of  in  detail  in  the  report  of 
us.  A  projected  law,  emanating  from  the  the  State  Engineer,  W.  U.  Uall,  made  to  the 
le  quarter,  proposed  that  newspaper  writers  Governor,  January  10th.  Mr.  Hall  recomraend- 
lold  be  obliged  to  print  their  signatures  at  ed  a  system  of  public  works  of  a  scope  and  on 

1  foot  of  editorial  articles.  Another  pro-  a  scale  to  comprehend  the  drainage  of  the  bot- 
led  to  deduct  $500  from  the  assessed  vajna-  tom-lands,  tlie  reclamation  of  waste  and  swamp- 
Q  of  each  tax-payer's  property,  and  others  to  lands,  the  irrigation  of  dry  lands,  the  improve- 
)mpt  homesteads  of  less  than  $5,000  or  $3,000  ment  and  preservation  of  navigable  channels, 
ae  from  forced  sales  for  taxes.  A  more  and  the  protection  of  the  valleys,  river-beds, 
oplete  mechanics'  lien  law  than  the  existing  and  harbors  from  mining  deb?^  and  other  de- 
)  was  enacted.  A  bill  giving  laborers  em-  tritns.  He  criticises  the  methods  of  irrigation 
jed  about  thrashing-machines  a  lien  on  the  heretofore  in  practice  in  the  upper  valleys  as 
in  thrashed  was  defeated.  A  bill  was  passed  wasteful ;  and  the  irregular,  fragmentary  man- 
horizing  railroad  corporations  deriving  their  ner  in  which  levees  have  been  constructed  in 
irters  from  other  States  to  do  business  on  the  lower  valleys,  under  the  policy  of  granting 

equal  footing  with  California  companies,  the  swamp  lands  to  any  one  accomplishing  their 
other  bill  compels  companies  to  keep  their  reclamation,  he  declares  to  be  often  wrongful 
»  in  operation.  The  Board  of  Railroad  and  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  since  the 
nmissioners  demanded  by  the  Constitution  improvement  of  the  drainage  in  the  upper  por- 
9  created,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  tion  of  a  river-valley  may  cause  the  submersion 
h  (4^000  salary  each,  and  traveling  expenses  of  marginal  lands  farther  down.  The  Sacra- 
1  by  the  State.  The  McClure  charter  for  mento  Valley  is  the  portion  of  the  State  which 
I  Francisco  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the  As-  especially  stands  in  need  of  drainage- works  at 
ibly  by  most  of  the  members  from  that  city,  the  present  time.  The  main  drains  of  tlie  val- 
was  carried  through  by  a  united  Republican  ley  are  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributary, 
e.  The  act  authorizing  San  Francisco  to  the  Feather.  During  the  era  of  hydraulic  min- 
vide  public  water- works  was  repealed.  A  ing  the  whole  character  of  these  rivers  has 
r  insolvency  law  was  enacted.  The  princi-  been  altered  through  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
anti-Chinese  bills  were  one  prohibiting  cor-  ment,  filling  up  the  pools  and  forming  bars, 
aliens  to  employ  Chinamen,  one  authoriz-  The  unmethodical  and  imperfect  construction 
the  authorities  of  municipalities  to  remove  of  levees  has  hastened  the  process,  reducing  the 
nese  residents  beyond  the  city  limits,  one  scouring  capacity  of  the  streams  by  allowing  a 
)idding  the  award  of  licenses  to  Chinamen,  portion  of  the  water  to  be  diverted  into  sec- 
one  forbidding  them  to  fish  in  the  waters  ondary  channels  through  breaches  and  crevass- 
he  State.  A  bill  was  introduced  disquali-  es,  and  facilitating  the  formation  of  bars  by 
ig  Chinamen  from  testifying  in  the  courts,  producing  irregularity  of  fiow.  The  rise  of  the 
this  was  defeated  m  the  Senate.  In  these  low-water  level  in  a  river  indicates  the  extent 
» the  phrase  by  which  the  Chinese  are  des-  of  the  average  deposit  of  sediment  in  its  shoal 
ited,  in  order  to  conform  technically  to  the  parts.  The  plane  of  low  water  has  risen  since 
sdtutional  inhibition  of  special  and  class  1B62  from  ive  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  the 
slation,  is  "  aliens  incapable  of  becoming  Sacramento  River  at  Sacramento,  three  to  four 
tors."  feet  at  its  confiuenoe  with  the  Feather,  thirteen 
'he  validity  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  em-  to  fifteen  feet  at  the  junction  of  the  Feather 
fment  of  Chinese  by  corporations  was  tested  and  the  Yuba,  and  five  to  six  feet  in  the  Feather 
I  case  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  at  Oroville.  The  accumulation  of  drift  in  the 
irt.  Tiburcio  Parrott,  under  arrest  for  vio-  Sacramento  River  opposite  Sacramento,  and  in 
ng  this  law,  was  brought  before  Judges  other  deep  parts^  has  been  much  greater.  Tlie 
fman  and  Sawyer  on  habeas  corpus.  It  was  channel  has  been  filled  up  as  much  as  15'2  feet 
aed  that  the  law  was  in  contravention  of  on  the  average  at  Sacramento  since  1854,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  Government  in  some  places  the  bed  has  been  raised  twenty- 
h  China,  and  of  the  Civil- Rights  Bill  and  five  feet.  Owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  deep 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Attorney-Gen-  channels  and  pools  the  fiood-level  has  been 
Hart,  for  the  people,  argued  that  the  law  raised  much  higher  than  the  low-water  level, 
>  not  directed  against  the  Chinese,  but  so  that  the  riparian  lands,  which  were  formerly 
list  corporations,  and  that  the  Legislature  safe  from  inundation  except  in  the  years  of  ex- 
lesses  the  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  traordinary  floods,  and  then  were  not  injured, 
•ters  of  corporations  of  its  own  creation,  are  now  threatened  with  an  annual  overflow 
Court  held  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  and  their  fertile  soil  with  obliteration  by  de- 
rol  corporations  did  not  extend  so  far,  and  posits  of  sand,  gravel,  and  sliehens,  and  are 
the  law  aflfected  the  Chinese  and  deprived  rendered  only  partially  secure  by  building  the 
I  of  personal  liberties  accorded  by  the  levees  higher  and  higher  each  year. 
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Not  only  are  the  agricultural  bottorn-lands  Yuba  has  been  filled  with  this  materia]  at 
in  these  valleys  threatened  with  destruction  by  Smartsville  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  tven- 
submerslon  or  detrital  deposits,  and  the  harbor  ty -five  feet,  and  about  fifteen  feet  at  MarysTille, 
and  river-channel  in  danger  of  being  choked  increasing  the  slope  of  the  river  between  the 
up  and  rendered  unnavigable,  but,  if  the  sedi-  two  places  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  tboot 
mentation  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  not  many  doubling  the  original  fall.  By  the  increase  in 
years  the  sites  of  Sacramento  and  Marysville  slope  in  the  upper  mountain-streams,  the  grarel 
will  lie  below  the  high-water  level,  and  no  river-  is  rolled  farther  and  farther  down,  and  will  in 
walls  will  be  sufficient  to  save  the  cities  from  time  be  washed  into  the  Feather  and  Sacramento 
their  consequent  doom.  The  State  Engineer  Rivers,  and  form  obstructions  which  will  de- 
considers  that  the  rivers  can  be  soon  restored  stroy  navigation  and  the  alluvial  valleys.  The 
te  their  condition  of  twenty  years  ago  by  the  quantity  of  workable  auriferous  drift  on  the 
elaborate  system  which  he  proposes.  This  em-  luba  is  estimated  at  700,000,000  cubic  yards, 
braces  the  widening  of  the  channels  in  some  The  quantity  of  silt  which  has  already  been 
places,  the  deepening  of  them  and  the  removal  washed  down  into  the  plains,  and  deposited  in 
of  bars  in  others,  the  deflection  of  some  of  the  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  is  calculated  at  40,000,- 
creeks  into  a  new  outlet,  improving  the  chan-  000  cubic  yards  in  the  Feather,  and  100,000,000 
nel  of  the  lower  Sacramento  so  as  to  obtain  the  in  the  Sacramento  to  below  the  mouth  of  tie 
maximum  eflTect  of  the  tidal  scour,  a  relief-canal  Feather.  The  fine  sand  and  clay,  or  $liclent, 
in  the  lower  basin  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  is  not  precipitated  on  the  river- bottoms,  but  is 
fiood-watersfor  the  security  of  the  delta  islands,  carried  on  by  the  current  into  the  outer  bay 
and  the  construction  of  a  uniform  system  of  or  ocean.  Colonel  Mendell  recommends  the 
levees  along  the  river-banks  which  shall  be  construction  of  nine  dams  in  the  Yuba  to  stop 
higher  than  the  present  ones  and  capable  of  the  drift  of  detrital  matter  into  the  river-chan- 
confining  the  waters  of  the  ordinary  annual  nels.  He  suggests  that  Congress  make  ao  ap- 
winter  freshets,  though  not  intended  to  hem  in  propriation  of  $250,000  to  commence  the  im- 
the  extraordinary  floods  which  occur  at  inter-  provement,  which  will  cost  altogether  nearly 
vals  of  about  ten  years.    None  of  these  works  four  times  that  sum. 

woidd  be  of  effective  and  permanent  utility  The  area  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  4,769 
without  flrst  solving  the  deoris  problem  and  square  miles,  of  which  2,831  square  miles  are 
finding  means  to  prevent  the  constant  silting  of  high  plains  situated  above  the  reach  of  over* 
the  river-bed  with  mining  detritus.  A  part  of  flow,  755  miles  are  hill-lands  and  rolling  conn- 
his  plan  was  to  dam  several  of  the  more  heavily  try  a^acent  to  the  foot-hills,  and  the  remainder 
charged  rivers,  notably  Bear  and  American  consists  of  low  alluvial  bottom-lands,  swamp- 
Rivers,  at  different  points  in  the  valleys  below,  lands,  delta  islands,  lands  covered  with  dihriiy 
and  spread  their  waters  over  the  low  swamp-  and  all  other  land  subject  to  annual  flooding, 
tracts,  where  the  sediment  which  is  injuring  The  area  under  water  after  the  March  freshet 
the  river-channels  would  be  arrested  and  pre-  of  1879  along  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  Riv- 
cipitated  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  in  the  ers  was  847  square  miles.  The  area  of  good 
freshets,  thus  answering  the  useful  purpose  of  farming-land  in  the  valley  which  has  already 
building  up  ground  in  these  extensive  sinks,  been  destroyed  by  mining  debru  is  estimated 
and  rendering  their  now  worthless  area  ulti-  by  Mr.  Hall  at  48,546  acres, 
mately  productive  and  valuable.  Four  or  five  different  bills  for  dehrU  relief 

A  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mendell  to  were  drafted,  in  accordance  with  the  sngg^ 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  at  Washington  recom-  tions  of  the  State  Engineer,  and  discussed  in 
mends  a  similar  system  of  dams  and  storage  the  Legislature.  The  question  whether  the  ei- 
reservoirs  for  the  preservation  of  the  navigable  penses  should  be  raised  by  general  taxation,  or 
channels  of  the  rivers  fed  by  mining  streams,  whether  only  the  districts  immediately  benefit- 
The  most  convenient  place  for  such  dams  he  ed  should  be  taxed,  was  the  chief  point  of  dif- 
thinks  is  in  the  foot-hills,  where  the  material  ference.  The  Young  bill,  which  was  finally 
for  their  construction  is  at  hand.  He  estimates  passed  in  an  amended  form,  imposes  a  general 
the  quantity  of  dehrU  washed  annually  from  and  equal  tax  of  five  cents  in  the  hundred 
the  mines  into  the  Yuba  at  from  fourteen  to  dollars  for  this  object,  and  lays  a  special  tax  of 
fifteen  million  cubic  yards.  The  quantity  now  a  maximum  rate  of  $8  per  acre  upon  over- 
lying in  the  beds  of  the  Yuba  and  its  branches  flowed  lands  which  are  benefited  by  the  drain- 
between  Marysville  and  the  mines,  ready  to  be  age-works,  graduated  according  to  the  extent 
swept  down  into  the  valleys  by  the  next  great  of  the  benefit  received,  and  levies  another  on 
flood,  is  estimated  at  148,551,864  cubic  yards,  the  miners,  which  will  yield  an  amount  equal 
The  accumulations  in  the  bed  of  the  Bear  River  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  general  State  tax, 
are  estimated  at  148,248,000  cubic  yards,  of  by  taxing  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  by- 
which  86,160,000  yards  are  in  the  bed  of  the  draulic  mining. 

stream  above  the  foot-hills,  and  62,088,000  in  Captain  Eads  afterward  visited  the  country, 
the  plains  below.  The  quantities  of  tailings  and,  in  consultation  with  Colonel  Mendell, 
which  are  being  dumped  into  the  cafions  eVery  offered  some  new  suggestions  to  the  Washing- 
year  are  so  great  that  the  mining  streams  change  ton  authorities.  He  approved  in  the  main  of 
their  channels  almost  yearly.    The  bed  of  the  the  plans  of  Mr.  Hall,  but  opposed  the  division 
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f  the  CDrrent  and  the  coDstrnction  of  an  outlet  process  of  salting  in  brine,  and  then  drying  on 

anal,  either  at  Grand  Island,  as  proposed  by  the  groand,  after  which  they  rab  their  feet 

he  State  Engineer,  or  above,  as  had  been  fa-  over  them  and  break  off  the  shells,  etc.,  a  por- 

rored  by  other  experts.     He  proposed  planting  tion  of  which  is  nsed  for  food  and  the  balance 

irillows  in  the  mud  of  the  river-beds  near  the  as  a  manure  for  fertilizing  the  worn-out  tea- 

iniDes,  to  form  screens  to  check  the  descent  of  tields  of  China.    In  one  year  there  was  shipped 

the  heavier  debris^  instead  of  the  construction  to  China  of  these    products  about  $600,000 

of  expensive  stone  dams  to  impound  the  (/e&m.  worth,  and   the  average  per  year  is  about 

This  he  thought  would  afford  a  sufficient  guard  $300,000.    The  Portuguese  and  Greeks   are 

against  the  coarser  material  of  the  tailings,  also  destroying  the  small  fish  in  a  similar  mode 

while  the  scouring  action  of  the  current,  if  the  by  using  small,  fine-mesh  nets,  but  they  make 

ch&Qoels  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  were  no  use  of  the  small  fish,  and  leave  them  on  the 

rectified  and  graded,  would  keep  the  river  be-  ground.    On  account  of  their  destruction  of 

lovr  clear  of  deposits  of  the  finer  detritus.    He  fish  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  law  protecting 

regards  the  danger  to  the  harbor  of  San  Fran-  seals  and  sea-lions  was  repealed.    Mr.  Redding 

isco  as  imminent,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  pre-  stated  that  these  animals  destroy  more  fish 

mt  the  silting  of  the  bay  from  this  source.  than  are  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  fishermen. 

According  to  the  decision  of  District  Judge  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing 
Teres,  in  the  case  of  Keyes  against  the  Little  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  streams 
ork  Gold  Washing  Company  et  al.<,  farmers  so  as  to  greatly  extend  the  area  of  the  spawn- 
hose  land  is  flooded  by  mining  tailings  are  ing-grounds  of  the  salmon.  The  annual  catch 
ititled  to  relief  by  the  common  law  for  the  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
image  done.  The  plaintiff  was  a  farmer  in  Rivers  has  been  as  follows :  In  1874, 5,098,781 
le  Sacramento  Valley,  and  the  defendants  lbs.;  1877,  6,498,563  lbs. ;  1878,  6,520,768  lbs. ; 
ere  hydraulic  mining  companies,  whose  works  1879,  4,482,250  lbs.  The  falling  off  in  the  lat- 
ere situated  al>out  sixty  miles  distant  in  the  ter  year  was  due  to  a  quarrel  about  prices  be- 
erra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  nearly  three  tween  the  fishermen  and  the  canners,  which 
lousand  feet  above  the  defendant's  farm,  lasted  a  large  part  of  the  fishing  season,  daring 
bich  lies  along  the  banks  of  Bear  River.  The  which  time  no  salmon  were  canned.  Catfish, 
lect  of  the  debris  law  enacted  by  the  Legis-  introduced  into  the  ponds  and  streams  from 
tare  is  not  to  debar  the  farmers  from  the  Eastern  waters  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  so 
ghts  of  recovery  from  the  miners  whicli  they  plentiful  as  to  be  a  common  article  of  food, 
ossess  at  common  law.  Shad  and  white-fish  have  been  planted  in  large 

The  report  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  states  numbers,  and  are  succeeding ;  but  brook-trout 

iiat,  since  the  organization  of  the  commission,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  do  not  thrive  in  Cali- 

3,150,000  young  salmon  have  been  hatched  fomia. 

nd  placed  in  the  Sacramento  River,  and  that  The  returns  of  the  State  census  give  as  the 
1,500,000  must  be  added  annually  to  keep  the  entire  population  of  the  State  864,886,  a  gain 
Anoing  establishments  supplied,  unless  the  of  804,689  in  ten  years.  The  counties  of  Ala- 
lose  season  is  strictly  observed.  An  attempt  meda,  Colusa,  Humboldt,  Lake,  Lassen,  Los 
ras  made  in  the  Legislature  to  substitute  a  Angeles,  Merced,  Mono,  Shasta,  Tehama,  and 
'lose  time  between  Saturday  morning  and  Sun-  Tulare  have  increased  their  populntion  over 
Iaj  night  throughout  the  year  for  the  close  one  hundred  per  cent.  Among  the  agricultural 
leason  between  August  1st  and  September  counties,  Alameda  has  shown  the  most  remark- 
i5th.  The  fishermen,  who  petitioned  for  the  ablegrowth,  from  24,237  inhabitants  to  68,639; 
ibange,  alleged  that  the  close  season  was  not  but  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  its  vicinity  to 
>bflerved ;  that  the  American  fishermen  were  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  mining  discoveries, 
iisposed  to  respect  it,  but  that  the  Greek  and  Mono  has  increased  its  population  from  403, 
Portngnese  fishermen  would  not.  They  de-  the  smallest  of  any  county  in  1870,  to  5,416. 
^ed  that  they  would  compel  all  to  observe  the  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Alpine  Counties  have 
dode  season  during  Saturday,  Saturday  night,  receded  in  population.  San  Francisco  has  ad- 
ind  Sunday.  The  bill  was  objected  to  by  Fish-  vanced  from  149,478  to  238,066. 
Dommissioner  B.  B.  Redding,  who  was  present  Funds  were  appropriated  for  the  completion 
daring  the  discussion.  A  petition  was  pre-  of  the  branch  prison  at  Folsom,  the  buildiug 
tented  at  the  same  time  regarding  the  protec-  of  which  had  been  two  or  three  times  begun 
tioQ  of  small  fish  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  since  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  in  1858. 
ICr.  Redding  stated  that  the  subject  was  of  But,  owing  to  the  failure  of  contractors  and 
[reat  importance.  There  are  a  large  number  changes  of  plan,  the  work  is  not  yet  complete, 
ngaged  In  catching  shrimps,  mostly  Chinamen,  though  $300,000  have  been  expended  upon  it. 
liej  use  a  net  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  The  accommodations  at  the  State's  prison  of 
kicking,  which  is  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  St.  Quentin  had  long  been  of  the  most  imper- 
ii long.  The  Chinamen  go  along  the  shores  feet  description.  In  1874  there  were  941  con- 
^  the  hBLjs  and  use  a  net  so  fine  that  a  lead-  victs,  confined  in  only  444  cells.  The  prison 
*ncil  only  will  pass  through  it,  and  catch  im-  was  gradually  enlarged,  until  in  1879  there 
ense  quantities  of  not  only  shrimps,  but  every  were  696  cells ;  but  the  requirements  for 
nd  of  small  fish,  which  they  put  through  a  sleeping  space  increased  with  a  like  pace,  the 
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number  of  iDmates  baviDg  grown  to  1,564  in  ment,  having  been  included  in  the  agricaltaral 

July,  1879.    The  reason  for  locating  the  new  grant  to  the  State  University,  and  by  it  sold  to 

prison  at  Folsom  was  to  enable  the  prison-  a  Mr.  Sperry,  who  has  made  of  the  grorea 

ers  to  be  employed  in  the  State  granite-quar-  resort  for  tourists.    There  are  other  groTes 

ries  in  the  vicinity.    The  cells  at  Folsom  aver-  known  to  exist  on  Government  lands,  notablj 

age  480  cubic  feet  in  size.    The  cell-space  in  one  north  of  Visalia,  in  which  the  trees  are  as 

the  older  portion  of  the  St.  Quentin  building  fine  as  those  in  the  Mariposa  grove.    The 

is  only  298  cubic  feet    There  are  824  cells  in  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  care  and 

the  branch  prison,  which  is  expected  to  re-  preservation  of  the  latter  grove,  and  of  the 

lieve  St.  Quentin  of  500  of  its  inmates.    The  Yosemite  Valley. 

contract  for  the  labor  of  850  convicts  for  five        The  southern  counties  of  California  desire  to 
years  in  the  quarries,  at  fifty  cents  a  day  each,  secede  and  organize  a  separate  State  govern- 
can  not  be  completed  under  the  Constitution,  ment.    The  proposition  was  laid  before  the 
which  prohibits  letting  out  the  labor  of  con-  Legislature  by  a  member  from  Los  Angeles. 
victs  to  private  individuals  or  companies  by  The  slow  development  of  their  portion  of  the 
contract  atlber  January  1, 1882.    Governor  Per-  State,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  ineqnitablj 
kins  suggested  that  one  field  in  which  their  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  north  and  ignored 
labor  could  be  employed  without  competing  in  the    railroad   improvements,   fumbh  the 
with  free  labor  might  be  in  the  manufacture  grounds  for  this  agitation, 
of  burlap  sacks  for  grain,  of  which  25,000,000        A  Ranguinary  confiict  over  contested  land 
are  annually  required  for  the  handling  of  the  titles  occurred  upon  a  tract  granted  by  Cod- 
crops  of  the  State.    The  cultivation  of  the  gress  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  Tu- 
jute,  of  which  material  these  sacks  are  made,  lare  and  Fresno  Counties.    The  title  of  the 
if  the  lands  in  any  part  of  the  State  are  adapt-  railroad  company  to  the  land  took  effect  upon 
ed  for  its  growth,  would  prove  a  new  remu-  its  filing  a  map  of  the  route  in  1867,  being  d^ 
nerative  employment  for  husbandmen,  and  the  rived  from  an  act  of  Congress  passed  the  pr^ 
manufacture  of  the  sacks  in  the  prisons  might  ceding  year,  but  the  patents  were  not  applied 
lessen  their  cost  to  the  farmers,  whose  supply  for  until  1877.    A  large  number  of  settlers 
now  comes  principally  from  abroad.    A  bill  had  squatted  upon  the  tract  called  the  Mussel 
for  encouraging  the  planting  of  jute  was  ac-  Slough  District  between  1867  and  1877,  and 
cordingly  passed  by  the  Legislature.  had  established  farmsteads  and  villages  there. 
The  Normal   School  at  San  Jos6  was  de-  When  the  company  proposed  terms  of  sale  to 
stroyed  by  fire  February  10th,  and  an  appro-  the  occupants,  incensed  at  being  subjected  to 
priation  was  made  for  its  reSrection.  the  hardship  of  having  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
The  policy  of  the  Land-OfBce  at  Washing-  improvements  that  they  themselves  had  made, 
ton  has  been  altered  with  respect  to  tracts  of  they  formed  a  land  league  for  the  object  of 
land,  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  hith-  resisting  the  claims  of  the  railroad  to  exact 
erto  designated  as  mineral  lands,  though  con-  more  than  the  price  of  wild  lands.    The  di»- 
taining  minerals  only  in  a  few  places.    Ac-  pute  was  carried  into  the  United  States  conrts, 
cording  to  a  circular  from  Washington,  issued  which  decided  the  case  against  the  settlers. 
Juue  2d,  settlers  upon  such  lands  are  not  re-  The  league  were  none  the  less  determined  to  re- 
quired to  bring  proof  that  they  contain  no  tain  possession  of  their  homes  and  to  resist  all 
minerals,  as  formerly;  but  these  are  open  for  attempts  to  dispossess  them.    In  1878  the  com- 
preemption  to  settlers,  and,  if  miners  desire  to  pany  conveyed  certain  parcels  of  the  land  to 
locate  minend  claims  upon  lands  thus  settled,  two  purchasers,  upon  which  the  test  suit  was 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  evidence  that  they  brought,which  was  decided  adversely  to  the  set- 
contain  minerals.    This  order  applies  especially  tiers  in  December,  1879.  In  May,  1 880,  the  com- 
to  the  foot-hill  belt  in  California.    The  vexa-  pany  applied  to  the  Court  to  put  these  purchas- 
tions  to  which  settlers  upon  this  tract  have  ers  in  possession.    Writs  were  issued  and  given 
often  been  subjected  under  the  law,  which  al-  to  United  States  Marshal  Poole  to  serve  upon 
lows  miners  to  prospect  for  minerals  anywhere  the  settlers.    Accompanied  by  the  grader  of 
within  the  belt,  has  prevented  the  develop-  the  railroad  lands  in  this  district,  the  Marshal 
ment  of  an  immense  extent  of  valuable  agricul-  and  the  two  men  who  had  purchased  from 
tural  land.    The  land  has  also  been  despoiled  the  railroad  company  and  established  their 
of  its  timber,  and  the  abuse  of   occupying  title  at  law  proceeded  to  the  district.    Thej 
mineral  lands  on  a  fraudulent  agricultural  en-  dispossessed  one  family  in  the  absence  of  the 
try  has  been  practiced,  it  is  thought,  as  often  man  of  the  house,  setting  the  household  ef- 
or  oftener  in  the  past  than  is  likely  to  occur  fects  in  the  road,  and  drove  to  another  farm 
when  the  region  is  open  to  unrestricted  settle-  to  take  possession.    Here  they  were  met  by  a 
ment.  band  of  armed  and  mounted  men,  who  de- 
Congress  has  passed  an  act  setting  apart  for  manded  of  the  Marshal  and  the  surveyor  that 
park  purposes  certain  lands  in  California  on  they  should  surrender,  which  they  did.    The 
which  are  growing  "  redwood  "  or  "  big  trees."  squad  then  rode  forward  to  the  carriage  con- 
The  largest  group  of  these  gigantic  coniferao  taining  the  others,  and  made  the  same  demand, 
yet  known,  the  Calaveras  South  Grove,  has  They  leaped  to  the  ground  and  fired  at  the 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Govern-  leaguers,  killing  five  of  them,  and  being  finely 
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lemsel^es.    The  settlers  continned  in  jury,  was  foand  gailtj  of  the  misdemeanor  hj 

possession  of  the  lands  after  this  fatal  the  Judge,  March  16th,  and  sentenced  to  six 

Ler,  the  Government  refusing  to  employ  months^  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Oorrec- 

to  eject  them.  tion  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 

effect  of  the  new  Oonstitution  upon  lars,  this  heing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

3  in  San  Francisco  was  in  many  ways  The  sentence  was  confirmed  when  brought 

IS.    The  business  of  the  Mining-Stock  up  before  the  full  bench  on  a  writ  of  habeas 

ige  was  in  great  part  transferred  to  earptts,  the  Court  holding  that  it  could  not 

Mtiea,   and  the  loan  market,  building  review  the  decision  of  one  of  its  members, 

ind  other  branches  whose  activity  be-  Kearney  had  been  convicted  under  an  ordi- 

the  general  prosperity  of  a  community,  nance  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  making  it  a 

1  under  the  effects  of  laws  in  which  misdemeanor  to  *^  address  to  another  or  utter 

iacriminations  are  made  against  capital,  in  the  presence  of  another  any  words,  language, 

terrent  influence  upou  enterprise  of  the  or  expression  having  a  tendency  to  create  a 

;ions  already  accomplished  and  of  an-  breach  of  the  peace.-*    The  case  was  carried 

nns  of  further  legislation  in  the  same  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  full 

»n,  and  the  locking  up  and  withdrawal  bench,  May  27th,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

ing  capital,  began  to  fl^ect  the  interests  and  the  decision  of  the  Police  Court  was  re- 

1  tradesmen  and  other  classes  who  had  versed.    The  Court  declared,  in  its  opinion, 

k1  the  agitation  of  the  Workingmen^s  against  the  doctrine  of  any  judge  or  jury  by 

rith  sympathy  or  indifference.    The  in-  ordinance  being  allowed  to  say  what  they  deem 

3n  against  the  Sand-lotters  became  quite  language  calculated  to  create  a  breach  of  the 

,  and  when  a  Citizens*  Protective  Union  public  peace,  and  that  such  doctrine  infringes 

med,  the  hope  was  frequently  expressed  constitutional  right  and  the  liberty  of  speech, 

ey  would  put  an  end  to  the  agitation.  It  held  that  while  the  reasonableness  of  the  or- 

iwful  measures,  if  lawful  means  were  dinance  is  in  doubt,  its  want  of  harmony  with 

ient    The  effect  of  the  new  laws  upon  general  State  laws  is  also  a  serious  question, 

had  thrown  many  laborers  out  of  em-  It  held  that  the  Police  Court  of  San  Francisco 

nt,  whose  presence  in  the  city,  together  is  an  inferior  court,  and  that  all  jurisdictional 

e  order  of  the  health  authorities  con-  facts  must  appear  in  its  records  affirmatively, 

g  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  the  question  It  was  the  intent  of  the  ordinance,  even  if  all 

validity  of  the  act  forbidding  the  em-  other  objections  to  it  be  waived,  that  the  words 

nt  of  Chinese  by  corporations,  pending  which  constitute  the  offense  shall  be  uttered, 

the  Supreme  Court,  afforded  the  Sand-  not  only  of  another,  but  in  his  presence.    In 

tators  material  for  their  extravagant  this  case  it  is  not  averred  that  the  words 

.    The  vaguely  menacing  tone  of  the  were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  person 

>t  and  ward-club  speeches  was  resented  denounced. 

citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  denounced  The  next  manifestation   in  the  movement 

press  of  the  country,  and  the  leaders  was  the  impeachment  of  Rev.  I.  S.  Ealloch, 

Workingmen  were  freely  charged  with  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  had  been  elected  the 

produced  the  depression  in  San  Fran-  preceding  year  on  the  Workingmen's  ticket,  by 

f  their  incendiary  bearing.    There  were  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    The  charges  were 

of  impendiug  riots,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  a  vague  and  general  import,  specifying 

ars  could  arise  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  nothing  which  legally  amounts  to  malfeasance, 

iaking  up  the  obnoxious  agitation  by  The  Superior  Court  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 

means.     The  Council  of  Two  Hundred  dismiss  the  case  without  argument,  on  the  same 

Citizens*  Union  had  no  intention,  how-  day  on  which  Kearney  obtained  his  release. 

f  exceeding  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  the  Citizens*  Union  had  or- 

6rst  measures  were  to  strengthen  the  ganized  a  political  party  in  opposition  to  the 

es  of  the  city  for  the  suppression  of  Workingmen,  and  placed  a  ticket  for  city  offi- 

r  providing  the  police  with  firearms,  in-  cers  in  the  field,  which,  in  the  charter  election, 

^  the  stock  of  weapons  in  the  armories,  held  in  April,  defeated  the  Workingmen*8  nom- 

iproving  the  discipline  of  the  militia,  inees.    Tnere  was  a  question  raised  as  to  the 

orkingmen  in  turn  procured  arms  and  legality  of  the  count,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

^  military  drill ;   but  it  soon  became  the  Citizens*  ballots  differed  somewhat  in  the 

it  that  they  were  determined,  like  their  thickness   and  color  of  the  paper  from  the 

nts,  to  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  Workingmen*s,  which  had  been  procured  from 

law.     After  several  weeks  of  watchful  the  State  Secretary,  when  the  Constitution  re- 

ty,  Kearney,  the  leader  of  the  Labor  quires  uniformity;  but  the  election  was  not 

WAS  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  contested.    In  the  Presidential  campaign  a  di- 

on  the  charge  of  having  broken  certain  vision  occurred  in  the  Workingmen*s  party,  a 

city  ordinances  by  using  profane  and  part  of  them  following  Kearney,  who  identified 

Ding  language  in  an  invective  against  a  himself  witli   the  Greenback   party,  while  a 

cturer  named  Spreckels,  a  member  of  larger  number,  including  Mayor  Kalloch,  voted 

mcil  of  Two  Hundred.    He  was  tried  with  the  Democrats.    A  sequel  to  the  attempt 

ice^nstice  Rix,  and,  having  waived  a  to  assassinate  Kalloch  in  the  preceding  year  by 
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the  editor  De  Young  was  the  murder  of  the  vent  the  further  imimgration  of  Chinese  into  the  United 

latter  by  Kalloch's  son.  ^^^if",*^  ^  rid  the  country  of  tho«e  now  here. 

rn.     TD  ■^"v^X,  „  ", .;    .     x'^v^^^.^  ^^«i„««^  6.  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  nominees  of 

The  Board  of  Health  in  February  declared  ^^  Republican  National  Conv^tion,  whoever  tkv 

the  quarter  of  San  Francisco  mhaoited  by  Chi-  may  be ;  but  we  know  that  the  six  electoral  votes  of 

nese,  and  called   Chinatown,  to  be   a  public  our  State  are  certain  to  be  given  for  the  Bepublican 

nuisance.     The  Health  Officer  of  the  city,  Dr.  ^cke*  if  James  G.  Blaine  be  nominated,  wherefore  we 

J  A.  Meares,  issued  a  proclaa.ation,  Febroarr  t»„V'Sr"4^1?rriKC{:Z';n 

24th,  declanng  that  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  the  time,  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  to  use  all  hononble 

dajs  the  officers  of  the  law  would  be  called  means  to  secure  his  nomination  for  President  of  Uie 

upon  *'  to  empty  this  great  reservoir  of  moral,  United  States. 

social,  and  physical  pollution,  which  is  con-  The  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate  dd- 
stantly  extending  its  area,  and  threatens  to  in-  egates  to  the  CinciDnati  National  Convention 
gulf,  with  its  filthiness,  the  fairest  portion  of  met  at  Oakland,  May  19th.  The  following  plat- 
oar  city."    A  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  en-  form  was  adopted  • 

forcing  the  sanitary  regulations  on  account  of  ^he  Democracy  of  California,  by  their  lepreMnti- 

the  great  number  of  the  Chmese,  there  being  ^^es  in  convention  assembled,  resolve : 

about  twenty-five  thousand  in  the  city,  as  it  i.  We  reaffirm  our  fidelity  to  the  principles  enund- 

was  expected  that  many  of  them  would  have  ated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  St  Louis  in 

!^j!tinnf  ^  Th!?f  JJ,"^^^^^  ''2?  We  dehounce  the  fmud  by  which  KutherfoMB. 

modations.    There  was  no  necessity,  however,  ^ayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler  were  dechired  Preri- 

of  invoking  the  power  of  the  law,  as  it  turned  dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

out,  because  the  Chinamen  immediately  set  fairly  elected  candidates,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thorn- 

about  renovating  and  purifying  their  dwell-  ««  A  Hendricks,  counted  out. 


out  the  law.  ance  to  imperialism ;  the  maintenance  of  the  reserved 

The  new  charter  for  the  city  of  San  Fran-  ^^^^  of  the  States,  and  opposition  to  Chinese  immi- 

Cisco,  elaborated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com-  ^**Thnt  the  drift  of  the  Eepublican  party  towaid 

mittee  of  Two  Hundred,  and  adopted  by  the  empire,  through  the  oppressive  concentration  of  ctpi- 

vote  of  the  Legislature,  was  rejected  by  the  tal,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  voting  masses,  and  an  insult  to 

"  people  in  the  municipal  election,  held  Septem-  the  men  who  carry  the  guns  m  defense  of  our  lihertia. 

ier'sth.    TJevotealaiBSttheMcClore  charter  .„UonS holdl^rCubU^' ^"4?^ 

was  overwhelming,  nearly  nineteen  thousand  fo^  ti,e  agitation  of  dead  issues,  and  le^uti  the  pns- 

votes  out  of  the  total  vote  of  twenty-three  ervation  of  local  self-government  as  necessary  to  the 

thousand  being  cast  for  its  rejection.    A  sec-  perpetuation  of  the  republic.        ,     ,      .       , 

fond  indictment  was  brought  against  Mayor  ^^r  ^^^'"^ '^f?^^''*^  ^^^^il^SP^^^K?*"^^^^ 

r-  11     u                       4,     M  A.\r     *«,.:««  i«««.,l««  tralization  recently  announced  by  the  Republican  mar 

Kalloch,  on  account  of  threatening  language  j^^ty  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  u 

used  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Judge,  having  been  made  in  the  interest  of  porty,  and  in- 

in  impaneling  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  his  son  on  tended  to  blot  out  the  last  vestige  of  State  rights,  and 

the  charge  of  murder.  *^^?*?St.^®  ^^®™^  ^""^^^  ^  f°,  ^Ti'®*  -.  .•      r  .^^ 

tUa   'd^»»ki:^«»   c*«*^  n^n^A^ft^n   t^a*-  in  7.  That  we  favor  continual  lawful  agitotion  of  the 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  m  ^^^.    ^  ^^  Mongolian  immigration  to  thS  country,  un- 

Sacramento,  Apnl  29th,  to  nominate  delegates  ^^  Jhe  Federal  Government  is  moved  to  modify  cor 

to  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  and  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Empire  so  as  to  prohibit  it. 

adopted  the  foUowing  resolutions,  instructing  andthussave  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  depend 

the  delegates. to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Z^J^^l^lZ^^^J^'^HTo^^^^ 

James  d.  lilame :  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  the  bill  limiting  Chinese  im- 

The  Republicans  of  California,  in  State  Convention  migration,  and  declare  that  there  is  no  relief  irom 

aBscmblea  at  Sacramento,  April  29, 1880,  as  expressive  the  scourge  except  through  a  Democratic  Adminia- 

of  their  views,  do  hereby  resolve :  tration. 

1.  That  thoy  reaffirm  their  adherence  to  the  Repub-  s.  That  the  labor  of  this  country  is  ite  capital,  and 
lican  national  platform  of  1876  and  the  California  Re-  deserves  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  our  Gor- 
publican  Stete  platform  of  1879.  emments.  Stete  and  Federal. 

2.  That  the  policy  of  resumption,  which  has  made  9.  We  impose  no  instructions  upon  our  delc^tes  to 
the  greenback  of  war  days  equal  to  gold  in  days  of  the  Convention  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  save  and  except 
peace,  should  be  maintained.  to  vote  for  tie  retention  of  the  so-colled  "  two-thims 

8.  That  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu-  rule'^  in  nominating  candidates  for  President  and 

tion,  and  all  laws  passed  in  i^ureuance  thereof,  should  Vice-President, 
be  sacredly  and  jealously  maintained  and  enforced,  so 

that  every  citizen  of  the  United  Stotes,  regardless  of  The  Workingmen's  party  of  California,  in 

color  or  condition,  shall  be  protected  in  all  "his  risrhts,  their  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  adopted  a 

Sf  tiie  Unior*                    *'''            ""               *^  platform  denouncing  subsidies,  national  banks, 

4.  That  the  free  public  schools  should  be  guarded  and  monopolies,  and  favoring  greenbacks,  ad- 

and  fostered  by  all  the  appliances  within  reach  of  the  vocating  female  enfranchisement,  compulsory 

State  and  national  Govemmente,  to  the  end  that  the  education,  a  public  fund  to  assist  the  poor  to 

children  of  all  may  be  educated  to  know,  and  thereby  g^^^jg  ^^  Government  lands,  direct  ballot  for 

»  AmTriSn  c^'JeT'                               ^      "^  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  election 

6.  That  all  peacefid  measures  should  bo  used  to  pie-  of  postmasters.    A  split  occurred  between  the 
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k  and  Democratic  factions  in  the  Con-  session  of  immovable  property  of  £2,000,  or 

md  the  latter  organized  separately.  movable  property  worth  £4,000.    Members  6f 

(tarns  of  the  United  States  census  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters, 

total  population  of  the  State  864,686,  who  are  qualified  by  possession  of  property,  or 

an  increase  in  ten  years  of  304,439  in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages,  ranging  between 

lation,  which  the  last  census  gave  as  £25  and  £50  per  annum.    There  were  45,825 

The  male  population  is  518,271,  the  registered  electors  in  1878.    The  Governor  is, 

t6,415.     The  number  of  inhabitants  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of 

)tat3  of  foreign  birth  is  292,680;  of  the  forces  within  the  colony.    He  has  a  salary 

I  birth,  572,006.    The  white  popula-  of  £5,000  as  Governor,  besides £1,000  as  "her 

ibers  767,266;   the  colored,  97,420.  M^esty's  High  Commissioner,"  and  an  addi- 

ilation  of  San  Francisco  is  given  as  tioual  £300  as  "allowance  for  country  resi- 

Oakland  contains  35,010  inhabitants  deiroe."  The  administration  is  carried  on,  under 

),500  in  1870;  Sacramento  has  grown  the  Governor,  by  a  Ministry  of  five  members, 

tion  in  the  ten  years  from  J 6,283  to  called  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attomey- 

000;  Los  Angeles  from  5,728  to  11,-  General,  the  Treasurer-General,  the  Commis- 

L  Jod6  from  9,089  to  12,635.  sioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  and 

COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH  the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs. 

.*    By  an  official  declaration,  dated  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  mainly 

8,  1879,  the  Whale  Bay  was  annexed  from  import  duties,  which  produced,  on  the 

ape  Colony.     In  consequence  of  the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1874  to  1878, 

between  the  English  and  the  natives  not  far  from  a  million  pounds  sterling  per  an- 

ria,  the  remnant  of  independent  Caf-  num.     Comparatively  little  is  derived  from 

mdoland,  was  in  1878  occupied  by  the  rent  or  sales  of  public  lands,  although  vast  dis- 

Chief  Umquikela  was  declared  to  tricts  are  waiting  to  be  cultivated.    The  great- 

feited  his  land,  and  on  August  31,  est  part  of  the  expenditure  is  for  interest  on 

lilitary  post  was  erected  by  the  £ng-  the  public  debt.     The  estimated  revenue  of  the 

he  le^  bank  of  the  St.  John  River  or  year  1879  was  £2,309,000,  and  the  expenditure 

ibu.  Including  these  new  annexations,  £2,226,164.    The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of 

and  population  of  the  British  domin-  £10,500,000  on  the  81st  of  July,  1879.    The 

South  Africa  are  as   follows  (area  debt  dates  from  the  year  1859,  when  it  amount- 

l  in  kilometres;  1  kilometre  —  0*386  ed  to  £80,000.    The  interest  in  1879  amounted 

ile):  to  £483,365.     The  debt  is  under  promise  of 

repayment  by  installments  extending  to  the 
year  1900.  The  imports  were  valued  in  1877 
at  £5,158,348,  the  exports  at  £3,634,073.  The 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  colony  is  mainly 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  value  of  the 
wool  shipped  annually  from  the  colony  to 
Great  Britain  constitutes  alone  nearly  nine 
tenths  of  the  total  exports.  The  railway  lines 
had,  in  June,  1879,  an  aggregate  length  of  580 
I  population  of  Cape  Colony  proper  miles,  and  420  miles  were  in  the  course  of  con- 
belong  to  the  white  race,  and  434,201  struction.  The  number  of  post-offices  was 
lored.  Of  the  former  more  than  one  248 ;  the  revenue  of  the  department  amounted 
:,000)  is  connected  with  the  Dutch  to  £57,870,  and  the  expenditures  to  £151,220. 
i  Church ;  next  in  order  are  the  The  telegraphs  in  the  colony,  which  were  con- 
Church  (26,000),  Roman  Catholics  structed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
lethodists  (7,900),  Lutherans  (6,200),  ment,  comprised,  in  1878,  3,380  miles  of  wire, 
rians  (3,400),  Independents  (2,500),  with  92  offices.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
ists  (2,100).  was  183,120. 

esent  Constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Hercules  Gborgb 
executive  power  in  the  Governor  and  Robert  Robinson,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  who  was  ap- 
tive  Council,  composed  of  certain  of-  pointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
jrs  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  leg-  December,  1880,  was  bom  in  1824,  and  edu- 
ower  rests  with  a  Legislative  Council  cated  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
y-one  members,,  ten  of  whom  are  He  held  for  some  years  a  commission  in  the 
>r  ten  years,  and  eleven  for  five  years.  Eighty-seventh  Foot,  but  retired  from  the  service 
over  eX'Officio  by  the  Chief-Justice;  in  1846,  and  was  employed  in  various  capacities 
use  of  Assembly  of  sixty-eight  mem-  in  the  civil  service  in  Ireland  until  1852.  He 
?ted  for  ^ve  years,  representing  the  was  in  1854  appointed  President  of  the  Island 
i^tricts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  of  Montserrat  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1855 
ion  for  members  of  the  Council  is  pos-  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  Christopher.  He 
succeeded  Sir  John  Bowring  as  Governor  of 

iie  Caoe  Coiony,  sat^Annittl  CyclopiBdU"fur  pODg  n.ong  m    lOOV,    WUeu    DC    receiveu    tne 

c^raCoLOHT.  honor  of  knighthood,  was  promoted  to  the 
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gOYernorship  of  Ceylon  in  Jannarj,  1865,  and  towns  of  the  colony,  Pietermaritzbnrg  and  Dor- 

to  the  governorship  of  New  South    Wales  ban,  the  European  and  native  population  were 

in  March,  1872,  which  position  he  held  until  nearly  equal  in  numbers.     Comparatively  few 

1878.  In  August,  1874,  he  proceeded  to  the  immigrants  arrived  in  recent  years,  the  former 
Feejee  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  settling  mat-  government  aid  to  this  effect  havinc  been  dis- 
ter  between  the  British  Government  and  the  na-  continued.  The  commerce  of  Natal  is  almost 
tive  power.  On  October  15th  he  accepted  the  entirely  with  Great  Britain.  The  staple  article 
unconditional  cession  of  the  islands,  annexed  of  export  is  sheep^s  wool.  The  amount  of 
tbem  to  the  British  Empire,  and  hoisted  the  wool  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at 
British  flag.  For  some  time  he  remained  at  £400,672  in  1874,  at  £514,810  in  1875,  at 
the  head  of  the  provisional  government  which  £879,079  in  1876,  at  £518,879  in  1877,  at 
he  established  for  the  islands.  For  the  ser-  £568,111  in  1878,  and  at  £502,589  in  1879. 
vices  rendered  on  this  occasion  he  was  in  Next  in  importance  to  wool  stand  hides,  tbe 
January,  1875,  created  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  exports  of  which  were  of  the  value  of  £67,405 
Order  of  Sts.  Michael  and  George.  From  1879  in  1879;  and  raw  sugar,  of  the  value  of  £1S,> 
to  1880  he  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  In  111,  in  the  same  year.  Many  of  the  exports  of 
1880  he  was  *^  Governor  and  Commander-in-  the  colony,  particularly  wool,  come  from  tbe 
Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Good  Hope  and  her  Ma-  neighboring  Dutch  settlements,  which  also  ab* 
jesty^s  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.^^  sorb  more  than  one  third  of  the  imports.    Cot- 

The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  ton  was  first  grown  in  the  colony  in  1866. 

part  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  settlement.  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain 

was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony  were  valued  at  £18,559  in  1870,  and  rose  tomore 

under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  than  £29,000  in  1871,  but  have  rapidly  declined 

a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  since   1879  by  a  ever  since  until  1876,  when  they  amounted  to 

Governor.    Under  the  charter  of  constitution  only  £197.    From  1877  to  1879  no  raw  cotton 

granted  in  1856  and  modified  in   1875  and  was  exported.    The  chief  articles  of  British 

1879,  the  Governor  is  assisted  in  the  adminis-  imports  into  Natal  in  1879  wel*e  apparel  and 
tration  of  the  colony  by  an  Executive  and  a  haberdashery,  valued  at  £841,317;  and  iron, 
legislative  council.  The  Executive  Council  is  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  £94,- 
composed  of  the  Chief -Justice,  the  comman-  272.  The  Government  in  1875  made  a  contract 
dant,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  system  which 
Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  for  Native  is  to  comprise  845  miles  of  a  single  line,  to  be 
Affairs,  and  two  members  nominated  by  the  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,000. 
Governor  from  among  the  deputies  elected  to  Major-General  Sir  Geoboe  Pomeroy  Collet 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  com-  was  appointed  Governor  of  Natal,  February  19, 
posed  of  thirteen  official  members  and  fifteen  1880.  He  was  born  in  1885,  entered  the  anuj 
members  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs,  in  1850,  and  served  in  the  Ashantee  and  other 
The  budget  of  tbe  colony  shows  a  steadily  in-  wars. 

creasing  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  will  be        The  Basutos,  who  in  1880  attracted  great 

seen  from  the  following  table :  attention  by  their  revolt  against  English  rule, 

have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  civilized  and 
Christianized  by  Protestant  missionaries  from 
France.    The  missionaries  were  invited  into 
the  country  by  King  Moshesh,  who  steadfastly 
aided  all  the  efforts  for  spreading  edacation 
and  civilization  until  his  death,  althoagh  be 
never  became  a  Christian  himself.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  Basutos  were  in  1880  still  pagans, 
About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is  derived  but  the  Christian  minority,  excelling  by  edaca* 
from  customs,  and  the  rest  from  miscellaneous  tion,  industry,  and  wealth,  already  has  a  con- 
sources of  income,  among  them  a  **  hut-tax  '^  trolling  infiuence.     The  churches  have  bad 
on  natives,  the  impost  being  fixed  at  14«.  per  since  1872  a  synodal  organization  after  tbe 
hut    In  1878  there  were  85,714  huts  thus  taxed,  model  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
The  largest  items  in  the  list  of  expenditures  are        The  Colonial  Parliament  was  opened,  Maj 
those  for  police  and  the  administration  of  jus-  7th,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  announced  in 
tice.    The  public  debt  consists  of  six  loans,  all  his  opening  speech  that  bills  would  be  present- 
at  six  per  cent.,  three  of  them  contracted  for  ed  for  convening  a  conference  on  the  confed- 
harbor- works,  two  for  coolie  immigration,  and  oration  of  the  South  African  colonies,  for  sanc- 
the  last,  raised  in  1876,  for  the  construction  ot  tioning  the  annexation  of  Griqualana  West,  for 
a  line  of  railway.    The  total  debt  of  the  colony  extending  the  system  of  railways  and  improv- 
was  £1,631,700  at  the  end  of  1879.    The  col-  ing  harbors,  and  for  dealing  with  tbe  detention 
ony  has  a  seaboard  of  150  miles,  but  the  ex-  of  Cetywayo  and  Secocoeni.    The  proposal  for 
tent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but  unknown,  a  conference  of  the  colonies  on  confederation 
As  to  race  there  were  in  1877  22,650  persons  was  brought  up  in  June.     A  stronger  opposi- 
of  European  descent  and  12,823  coolies;  all  the  tion  was  manifested  against  it  than  had  been 
remainder  were  natives  of  Africa.    In  the  two  anticipated ;  and,  after  three  days  of  discussion. 
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le  Premier  stated  that  in  the  face  of  the  even-  expression  of  his  desire  that  the  "  white  inhnb- 

r  divided  feeling  of  the  House  on  the  subject,  itants  of  the  Transvaal  should,  without  preju- 

le  Government  would  not  feel  justified  in  ad-  dice  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  enjoy  the 

ising  the  convening  of  a  conference,  and  the  fullest  liberty  to  manage  their  local  afiairs/' 

latter  would  therefore  be  dropped.    The  Gov-  A  proclamation  was  issued  about  tlie  first  of 

mor,  in  his  address  on  the  prorogation  of  the  February,  summoning  the  Basutos  to  surrender 

Parliament,  July  SOth,  attributed  the  failure  of  their  arms.     The  Basutos  were  a  pastoral  and 

he  conference  to  the  unsatisfactory  settlement  agricultural  tribe,  who  had  made  some  progress 

4  Zoolooland  and  the  annexation  of  the  Trans-  in  civilization,  and  had  not  been  involved  in  any 

raal.  difficulties  with  the  Government.    Their  loyalty 

The  annual  budget  was  presented  in  the  Par-  was  unsuspected,  and  a  body  of  them  had  ren- 

iament^  June  7th.    The  revenue  for  the  coming  dered  services  of  great  value  and  importance  in 

rear  was  estimated  at  £2,549,000  and  the  ex-  the  Zooloo  war.    They  claimed  to  possess  fire- 

;>eoditure  at  £2,516,091,  against  a'  revenue  of  arms  by  virtue  of  a  special  and  distinct  recogni- 

£2,509,216  and  an  expenditure  of  £2,494,397  tion  of  their  right  to  do  so,  and  had  not  thought 

for  the  year  that  was  expiring.    The  total  ex-  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  deprive 

peases  for  war  from  187y  to  the  present  date  them  of  them.    The  policy  of  disarming  them 

were  £1,181,715.  was  doubted  by  many  people  in  the  colony  and 

A  party  among  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  in  England;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  advised  against 
continued  to  manifest  discontent  over  the  an-  it,  and  wrote  from  the  Cape,  on  the  10th  of 
Delation  of  that  country  to  the  British  domin-  March,  that  it  would  be  *4ncurring  a  most  sc- 
ions, and  to  agitate  for  the  reversal  of  the  act.  rious  risk  for  an  incommensurate  object,*^  and 
Mr.  Bok,  secretary  of  a  committee  of  a  meet-  would  array  the  native  sentiment  in  every  part 
ing  of  Boers,  which  was  held  in  December,  of  South  Africa  against  the  British.  Letsea,  the 
1879,  to  demand  independence,  and  Mr.  Pre-  son  of  the  chief  Moshesh,  asked  for  a  delay  in 
tonus,  formerly  President  of  the  Transvaal  Re-  the  enforcement  of  the  order,  to  enable  him  to 
pablic,  chairman  of  the  committee,  forwarded  prepare  a  petition  to  the  Colonial  House  of  As- 
to  8ir  Garnet  Wolseley  a  letter  containing  the  sembly,  and  to  the  Queen,  against  it.  Delay  was 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting,  and  on  ac-  granted,  and  the  time  for  carrying  out  the  or- 
ooant  of  their  prominence  in  the  movement  der  was  extended  first  to  June  21st,  afterward 
▼ere  arrested  for  connection  with  a  treason-  to  July  12th.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  was 
able  project.  Mr.  Bok  was  released  on  bail,  proclaimed  in  Basutoland  early  in  April.  A 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  endeavored  to  come  to  an  deputation  of  Basutos  arrived  in  the  colony 
understanding  with  Mr.  Pretorius  without  sue-  early  in  June,  to  represent  the  cause  of  their 
cess.  The  ex-President  refused  to  accept  a  people.  The  House  of  Assembly,  at  the  begin- 
seat  which  was  offered  him  in  the  Transvaal  ning  of  June,  refused  by  a  mcgority  of  nine  to 
Executive  Council.  The  Government  had  al-  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for 
ready  taken  pains  to  dispel  any  hopes  the  ordering  the  disarmament  and  proclaiming  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  might  entertain  that  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  on  the  23d  of 
the  annexation  would  be  repealed.  Sir  Garnet  July  again  rejected  a  similar  motion.  TheLeg- 
Wolseley  having  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  islative  Council  by  a  large  m^ority  adopted  a 
poblic  dinner  at  Pretoria  to  announce  that  the  resolution  supporting  the  Government.  An 
coontry  would  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  Crown  appropriation  of  £30,000  was  voted  to  compen- 
colony,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  considered  sate  the  Basutos  for  the  arms  which  they  gave 
unsafe  to  trust  the  Boers  with  executive  func-  up.  When  the  appeal  to  the  Queen  had  been  de- 
tions.  A  communication  was  sent  to  the  British  nied,  and  the  Assembly  had  sanctioned  the  pol- 
Colonial  OflSce  on  the  subject,  and  a  reply  was  icy  of  the  Ministers,  Letsea,  as  paramount  chief, 
received  in  March  from  Sir  Michael  Hicks-  orderedhispeople  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Beach,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  explicitly  de-  Government.  Many  of  the  Basutos  brought 
ekring  that  the  Government  was  not  able  to  in  their  arms ;  others,  with  the  chief  Masupha, 
entertain  any  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  determined  to  resist  the  disarmament,  and  op- 
tbe  Queen's  troops  from  the  Transvaal.  In  posed  by  force  those  who  took  steps  to  submit 
April,  Mr.  Krtlger,  the  designated  leader  of  the  to  it.  Letsea  collected  a  force  of  loyal  Basutos, 
Boers,  and  Mr.  Joubert,  were  deputed  to  visit  proceeded  against  the  insurgents  and  besieged 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  urge  the  discontented  chief  Masupha  at  Thababosigo. 
fbe  claims  of  their  constituents  and  seek  a  sat-  He,  however,  retired  from  the  siege  without 
iafactory  arrangement.  A  memorial  was  ad-  having  accomplished  anything,  not  venturing 
dressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  him  to  use  his  to  exercise  his  authority  by  force.  The  chief 
inflaence  in  favor  of  the  reversal  of  the  annex-  Lethorodi  declined  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
ition.  On  the  other  band,  a  petition  against  by  the  Government,  and  with  six  hundred  fol- 
eversal  received  a  considerable  number  of  sig-  lowers  attacked  the  force  of  Colonel  Carrington 
latares.  To  these  applications  the  British  Gov-  at  Mafeteng.  His  men  were  routed  and  follow- 
mment  replied  that,  whatever  might  have  been  ed  for  several  miles.  A  second  attack  was  made 
le  meritf*  of  the  question  in  the  first  instance,  on  Mafeteng,  September  21st,  by  a  force  of  seven 
would  not  be  wise  or  safe  to  undo  the  an-  thousand  Basutos,  and  was  repulsed  after  a  con- 
Bxation  at  present.  Mr.  Gladstone  added  the  test  which  continued  through  all  the  day,  with 
VOL.  XX. — 6   A 
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a  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  Twelve  hundred  stormed  his  mountain  stronghold  on  the  dlst  of 
Basatos  attacked  Mohales  Hoek,  where  the  October.  While  this  action  was  going  on,  t 
magistrate  had  a  small  garrison,  on  the  20th  of  large  body  of  natives  attacked  the  small  num- 
September,  and  were  beat<;n  off.  The  attack  ber  of  colonial  troops  holding  Lethorodi's  vil- 
was  renewed  on  the  21st,  and  was  again  re-  lage  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  it. 
pelled.  The  position  was  relieved,  a  few  days  On  the  2d  of  November  the  rebels  had  been 
afterward,  by  the  arrival  of  colonial  troops  driven  out  of  the  Matadile  district  in  Gaffraria; 
under  Oblonel  Southey.  The  situation  in  Ba-  on  the  12th  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  chief  Umh- 
sutoland  had  become  by  this  time  very  grave,  lonhlo  was  announced,  and  the  presence  wu 
The  area  of  the  rebellion  was  increasing,  and  reported  of  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  re- 
the  discontent,  which  had  at  first  been  confined  hellion  in  Griqualand  East.  On  the  20tb  the 
to  eastern  Basutoland,  broke  out  in  the  country  Premier  of  Cape  Colony  telegraphed  to  the  Brit- 
west  of  the  Drakenberg.  An  English  commis-  ish  Government  that  the  resources  of  the  colony 
sioner  and  two  magistrates,  with  about  one  hun-  were  apparently  equal  to  the  requirements  for 
dred  men,  had  gone  up  to  pacify  the  people  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Govern- 
the  latter  district,  but  without  success.  The  sit-  ment  had  no  intention  of  applying  for  imperial 
nation  had  become  alarming  in  East  Griqualand,  troops.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  recalled  jfrom 
and  the  Pondos  and  Galekas  were  restless.  An  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  at  the  begin- 
attack  was  made  by  the  Basntos  on  Maseru,  ning  of  August,  the  dispatch  announcing  bis 
which  was  held  by  Colonel  Bayley  with  about  recall  assigning  the  action  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
^VQ  hundred  men,  October  10th,  and  was  con-  ment  in  refusing  the  conference  on  confedera- 
tinued  from  morning  till  midnight.  The  rebels  tion  as  the  reason  for  it.  A  considerable  party 
advanced  in  great  force  after  dusk,  and  reached  in  the  colony  adhered  to  the  late  CommissioDer, 
to  within  seventy  yards  of  Fort  Gordon  and  to  a  meeting  of  which  at  Cape  Town  passed  r^o- 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  residency.  The  lutions  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  difficalfiei 
Government  office  and  barracks,  the  church,  liehadhadtodeal  with,  and  asserted  that  before 
schoolrooms,  dwellings,  and  stores  were  burned,  long  the  people  of  England  as  well  as  of  the 
after  which  the  enemy  retired,  still  holding  colonies  would  acknowledge  the  soundness  and 
Colonel  Bayley  shut  up.  Lethorodi  had  in  justice  of  his  policy.  An  address  was  presented 
the  mean  time  been  concentrating  his  forces  to  him  on  his  departure,  September  15tb,  bj 
near  Mafeteng,  and  had  succeeded  in  isolating  deputations  which  included  delegates  from  tbe 
Colonel  Carrington,  who  was  there  with  a  eastern  frontier  and  from  Natal.  Replying  to 
rather  smaller  force  than  that  of  Colonel  Bay-  it,  he  said  that  the  action  he  had  taken  vi'ith 
ley  at  Maseru.  A  body  of  sixteen  hundred  reference  to  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  was  eitber 
and  sixty  men  and  officers,  one  thousand  of  a  great  service  or  a  great  crime,  and  he  higbly 
whom  were  mounted,  with  two  guns,  was  vdued  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  inhabitants 
collected  at  Wapener,    in  the  Orange  Free  of  Natal. 

State,  under  Brigadier-General  Clark,  who  had  On  the  17th  of  November  Colonel  Carring- 
taken  command  of  the  colonial  forces,  and  ton  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy 
marched  October  19th,  and  relieved  Mafeteng  when  three  days  out  from  Mafeteng.  The  at- 
on  the  next  day.  The  Basutos  opposed  a  more  tacks  were  repelled,  and  the  main  body  of  tbe 
vigorous  resistance  to  the  relieving  force  than  colonial  detachment  fell  back  to  Mafeteng.  A 
had  been  anticipated,  and  compelled  an  active  colonial  force  under  Captain  Van  Hinsingen 
contest,  but  were  finally  repulsed  on  every  side,  was  attacked  by  Tembus  in  Caffraria,  and  tbe 
The  principal  disaster  to  the  British  was  suffered  Captain,  four  other  white  men,  and  fifty  Fin- 
by  the  First  Regiment  of  Yeomanry,  which  was  goes  were  killed.  Jonathan  Moloppo  and  bis 
charged  upon  by  a  large  body  of  B&sutos,  and  Basutos,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered 
lost  forty-two  killed  and  wounded.  The  relief  friendly  to  the  British,  broke  out  into  open 
of  the  post  was  effected  opportunely,  for  the  revolt,  and  twice  attacked  the  residency  at 
provisions  of  the  garrison  were  running  short.  Laribe,  but  were  beaten  back  on  each  occasion. 
After  this  success,  a  proclamation  was  issued  Colonel  Wavell  went  to  the  assistance  of  tbe 
by  the  Government,  offering  protection  to  all  Resident,  defeated  the  Basutos,  and  captured 
rebels  who  would  surrender  with  their  arms  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  Basutos  were 
and  ammunition.  Lethorodi^s  village  was  cap*  afterward  dislodged  from  the  mountains  near 
tured  by  Colonel  Carrington  on  the  22d  of  Oc-  Laribe,  to  which  they  had  withdrawn.  A  col- 
tober.  Mr.  Hamilton  Hope,  magistrate  at  Qum  umn  of  troops  was  sent  out  near  the  end  of 
bo,  and  his  two  clerks,  were  treacherously  mur  November  for  patrolling  operations  in  Terabu- 
dered  by  Pondos  under  Umhlonhlo,  who,  pro-  land  and  Griqualand  East,  and  met  with  soc- 
fessing  loyalty,  surrounded  and  stabbed  them  cess  in  the  capture  of  stock  from  the  natives, 
under  pretense  of  performing  a  war-dance,  and  On  the  1st  of  December  Colonel  Carrington 
then  destroyed  the  telegraph  station.  Other  was  out  patrolling  with  six  hundred  men,  when 
Europeans  at  the  place  escaped.  The  Europeans  he  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
at  Tsolo,  with  the  magistrate,  were  threatened,  enemy.  His  only  gun  was  disabled,  and  he 
but  were  relieved  with  the  assistance  of  friend-  was  delivered  from  his  precarious  situation  by 
ly  Pondos.  General  Clark,  having  burned  the  the  infantry  marching  in  square  off  from  the 
callage  of  the  chief  Moletsane,  successfully  camp,  and  bringing  with  them  another  gun. 
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onel  said  that  he  had  eight  thousand  nnder  Sir  George  CoUey,  were  to  leave  Natal 

la  front  of  him.    On  the  13th  of  De-  for  the  front  on  the  Ist  of  Jannarj.    About 

a  patrolling  force  nnmbering  six  hun-  fifteen  hundred  troops  were  already  on  tlie 

id  nfty  men,  who  had  moved  out  to-  way,  with  two  cannons  and  one  Catling  gun. 

he  north,  under  Captain  Brabant,  on  The  Boers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  were  said 

I  Tsita  Neck,  met  with  a  large  number  to  be  greatly  excited,  and  the  President  of  that 

oemy.    Captain  Brabant  retired  on  the  State  was  compelled  to  send  word  that  he 

and,  after  communicating  with  Colonel  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  restrain  them 

ton,  evacuated  it,  the  enemy  takmg  pos-  from  giving  aid  to  the  insurrection.   Sir  George 

and  firing  heavily,  killing  one  rifleman,  Colley  had  issued  an  address  to  the  troops, 

Carrington^s  division,  which  consisted  saying  that  the  stain  cast  on  the  British  arms 

landred  men,  then  moved  eastward  for  must  be  quickly  effaced  and  the  rebellion  sup- 

liles.   The  enemy  charged  repeatedly  on  pressed.    He  trusted,  however,  that  the  officers 

I,  wounding  several  men.    Ihe  number  and  men  would  not  retaliate  for  the  outrages, 

enemy  engaged  was  estimated  at  from  and  would  avoid  punishing  the  innocent  with 

ten  thousand.    This  was  said  to  be  the  the  guilty.    He  charged  them  to  remember 

iportdnt  engagement  that  had  yet  oc-  that  the  Boers,  though  misled  and  deluded. 

were  on  the  whole  a  brave  and  high-spirited 

Thompson,  the  magistrate  at  Gatberg,  people,  actuated  by  feelings  that  in  the  main 

rounded  by  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  entitled  to  respect. 

uced  to  a  very  scanty  supply  of  ammu-  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  heads  of 

when  he  was  relieved,  December  7th ;  the  insurrectionary  government,  defining  and 

mders  of  the  post  were  all  brought  off,  defending  the  constitutiou  of  the  new  republic, 

residency  was  abandoned.  The  proclamation  contained  an  offer  of  pardon 

le  23d  of  December  tbe  complete  rout  to  those  who  opposed  the  movement  for  inde- 

lonhlo,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  pendence,  and  stated  that  the  present  officers 

as  reported.  could  hold  their  positions  provided  they  would 

iw  element  of  trouble  was  introduced  recognize  the  republic,  and  that  the  British 

t  situation  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem-  consul  would  be  permitted  to   continue  his 

he  revolt  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  residence.    It  also  sanctioned  the  expenditure 

inrrection  began  with  meetings  pf  the  of  money  that  had  been  made  during  the  period 

1  large  numbers,  at  which  forcible  meas-  of  annexation.    Martial  law  was  proclaimed  by 

ire  threatened.    An  attempt  was  made  the  republicans. 

It  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  a  CENSUS.  Nearly  all  the  large  countries  of  the 

lation  was  issued  warning  the  discon-  civilized  world  have  taken  their  periodical  cen- 

Soers  of  the  results  of  persistence  in  suses  in  1880,  or  are  to  take  them  during  the 

jtion.    On  the  19th  of  December  about  year  1881.    The  United  States,  Germany,  and 

nsand  men,  out  of  a  total  of  eight  thou-  Austria  are  among  the  former  states ;  while  a 

hites  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  new  census  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire 

tal,  had  taken  possession  of  Heidelberg,  is  due  in  1881.    In  view  of  the  importance  of 

iblished  a  republican  government,  with  this  subject,  it  appears  desirable  to  refer  to  the 

ruger  as  President,  and  Joubert  as  com-  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years 

It.    An  action  was  begun  at  Potchef-  to  render  the  results  ofthe  official  censuses  more 

>n  the  15th  of  December,  which  was  and  more  accurate,  and  to  the  preparations  made 

ed  at  that  place  and  before  the  military  for  taking  the  new  census  in  the  countries 

»r  several  days,  and  ended  in  the  Boers  named. 

and  holding  the  place.     On  another  The  considerable  progress  which  has  been  ef- 

letachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fected  in  the  method  of  taking  the  recent  cen- 

:'  the  Ninety-fourth  Regiment,  while  suses  is  especially  due  to  the  careful  discussion 

ig  from  Lydenburg  to  Pretoria,  were  of  the  subject  by  the  International  Statistical 

1  near  Middlebnrg,  while  all  the  men.  Congresses.  Of  these,  nine  have  been  held  in  the 

laid  aside  their  arms,  were  endeavoring  following  years  and  at  the  following  places: 

cate  some  wagons  from  a  swamp.    One  first,  1853,  Brussels ;  second,  1855,  Pans;  third, 

i  and  twenty  men  were   killed    and  1857,  Vienna;   fourth,   1860,   London;   fifth, 

id,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  were  1863,  Berlin ;  sixth,  1867,  Florence;  seventh, 

risoners.  1869,  The  Hague ;  eighth,  1872,  St.  Petersburg ; 

he  31st  of  December  the  garrisons  of  ninth,  1876,  Buda-Pesth. 

"ston  and  Wakerstroom  were  reported  Besides  these  Congresses,  meetings  of  the 

'ell  intrenched  and  supplied,  and  oonfl-  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Statistical  Con- 

Ihe  Boers,  having  seized  Utrecht,  had  gresses  have  been  held  in  1873  at  Vienna,  in 

led  it,  offering  no  violence  except  to  1874  at  Stockholm,  in  1876  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 

•pen  the  magazine,  whence  the  bulk  of  in  1876  at  Paris.    Another  meeting  of  the  Per- 

Qunition  had  been  removed  from  their  manent  Commission  was  arranged  for  1879,  but 

The  British  headquarters  and  one  com-  it  did  not  take  place. 

the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  four  companies  It  was  especially  the  Congress  held  in  1872 

ed  men,  and  two  of  mounted  troops,  at  St.  Petersburg  which  very  thoroughly  inves- 
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tigated  the  whole  snbject  and  passed  a  series  of  empire  in  general  there  are  so-called  "reTi- 

resolutions  which,  it  is  believed,  will  form  the  sions,^'  which  calcalate  the  total  population  on 

foundation  of  most  of  the  official  censuses  here-  the  basis  of  the  police  registers) ;  Sweden  (the 

after.    These  resolutions  were  substantially  as  Lutheran  clergy  have  kept  since  1749  accurate 

follows :  parochial  registers,  which  in  general  have  the 

1.  To  avoid  errors  and  double  enumeration,  value  of  censuses;  the  results  have  been  pub- 
the  real  population  which  is  present  at  a  place  lished  every  fifth  year  since  1750,  as  *^  ennmera- 
at  the  moment  of  enumeration  must  be  made  tions  ^^ ;  since  1860  the  Government  has  also 
the  basis  of  the  census.  published  annual  results) ;  Switzerland,  1850, 

2.  The  census  should  mention  every  Individ-  1860,  1870,  1880;  Servia,  1866,  1874;  Spain, 
ual  by  name.  1857,  1860,  1877. 

3.  A  census  should  be  taken  at  least  once  in  Asia :  British  India,  1867-1872 ;  Japan,  18T4. 
every  decennium,  and  in  tliose  years  the  num-  Australia :  All  the  colonies  took  censuses  in 
her  of  which  ends  in  a  naught.  1861  and  1871.  Other  censuses  have  been  talien 

4.  As  nearly  as  possible,  a  census  should  be  as  follows:  Queensland,  1876;  New  Sonth 
completed  on  one  day,  or  all  the  statements  Wales,  1821, 1822, 1823, 1825, 1828, 1833, 1836, 
should  refer  to  one  day.  1841,  1846,  1851,  1856;  Victoria,  1836,  1838, 

5.  The  execution  and  control  of  the  census  1841,  1846,  1851,  1854, 1857;  South  Australia, 
is  to  be  confided  to  special  agents,  and  the  pop-  1844, 1846,  1851,  1855,  1866,  1876 ;  West  Au*- 
nlation  should  be  trained  to  co5perate.  tralia,  1850 ;  New  Zealand,  1857,  1858,  1864, 

6.  Wherever  it   is  practicable,    individual  1867, 1874,  1878. 
cards,  containing  questions  addressed  to  only        The  aggregate  population  of  the  countries  in 
one  individual,  should  be  used ;  where  this  is  which  censuses  have  been  taken,  inclusive  of 
not    possible,  household  lists  should  be  em-  Eussia,  amounts  to  626,000,000. 
ployed.  For  taking  the  tenth  census  in  the  United 

7.  The  points  to  be  inquired  into  may  be  di-  States,  Congress  provided  (see  acts  of  Forty- 
vided  into  those  which  may  be  designated  as  fifth  Congress,  chapter  cxcv)  that  the  Presi- 
obligatory  for  all  states,  and  those  which  may  dent  shall  appoint  supervisors,  not  to  exceed 
be  left  to  the  several  states.  The  Congress  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
designated  as  points  of  the  first  class :  Family  Interior  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
name  and  first  name;  sex;  ago;  relationship  March,  1880,  designate  the  number  to  be  ap- 
to  the  head  of  the  house ;  status  of  the  family ;  pointed  within  each  State  or  Territory.  Each 
occupation ;  religious  denomination ;  mother-  supervisor  of  census  shall  apportion  his  district 
tongue;  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing;  into  subdivisions,  and  designate  to  the  Super- 
birthplace,  if  it  is  difierent  from  the  place  ot  intendent  of  the  Census  at  Washington  suitable 
enumeration ;  citizenship  ;  bodily  and  mental  persons  as  enumerators.  The  enumeration  shall 
infirmities,  as  blindness,  deafness  and  dumb-  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  and  be 
ness,  insanity,  and  imbecility.  taken  of  that  date.  Each  enumerator  is  re- 
Professor  H.  Wagner,  of  Gottingen,  has  pub-  quired  to  complete  and  forward  his  returns  to 

lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  well-known  the  supervisor  of  his  district  on  or  before  July 

periodical/*  Die  Bev5lkerungderErde"(Gotha,  1,  1880;  and  in  any  city  having  over  10,000 

1880),  a  complete  list  of  all  the  censuses  which  inhabitants  under  the  census  of  1870  the  enu- 

have  been  taken  up  to  the  end  of  1879.     W^e  meration  of  population  shall  be  taken  within  two 

extract  from  this  list  the  censuses  of  the  larger  weeks  from  the  first  Monday  of  June.    Each 

countries  to  which  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  supervisor  shall  receive  $500  in  full  compensa- 

generally  devotes  special  articles,  adding  the  tion  for  all  services  rendered.   To  enumerators 

censuses  which  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the  in  subdivisions,  where  the  Superintendent  of    j 

year  1880  Census  shall  deem  such  an  allowance  sufficient,    ^ 

America:  United  States,  1790,  1800,  1810,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  two  cents  for  each     * 

1820,  1830,  1840,  1850, 1860,  1870, 1880  ;  Can-  living  inhabitant^  two  cents  for  each  death  re- 

ada,  1871;  Guatemala,  1872;   San  Salvador  ported,  ten  cents  for  each  farm,  and  fifteen  cents 

1878;  Venezuela,  1873  ;  Colombia,  1870 ;  Pern,  for  each  establishment  of  productive  industry 

1876 ;  Chili,  1865,  1875 ;  Argentine  Republic,  enumerated  and  returned,  may  be  given  in  full 

1869;  Paraguay,  1873;  Brazil,  1872.  compensation  for  all  services.     For  all  other 

Europe:  A  astro-Hungary,  1857,  1869,  1880;  subdivisions,  rates  of  compensation  shall  be 

Belgium,  1846,  1856,  1866,  1876;   Denmark,  fixed  in  advance  of  the  enumeration  by  the 

1840,  1845,  1855,  1860,  1870,  1880;  France,  Superintendent  of  Census,  with  the  approval    , 

every  fifth  year  from  1820  to  1866, 1872, 1876 ;  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  according  to    « 

Germany,  1871,   1875,   1880;  Great  Britain,  the  difficulty  of  enumeration ;  but  the  compen- 

every  tenth  year  from  1801  to  1871  (the  first  sation  allowed  to  any  enumerator  in  any  dis- 

regular  census  in  Ireland  was  taken  in  1821) ;  trict  east  of  the  100th  meridian  shall  not  exceed 

Italy,  1861, 1871 ;  Netherlands,  every  tenth  year  an  average  of  four  dollars  per  day  of  ten  hours 

from  1829  to  1879 ;  Norway,  every  tenth  year  actual  field-work  each,  and  the  compensation  to 

from  1815  to  1875  ;  PortugiU,  1863, 1878  ;  Rou-  any  enumerator  in  any  district  west  of  the  100th 

mania,  1859-1860  ;   Russia  (regular  censuses  meridian  shall  not  exceed  six  dollars  per  work* 

have  been  taken  only  in  a  few  cities ;  for  the  ing-day  of  equal  length. 
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In  England,  three  acts  were  passed  in  1880  School  of  Design,  and  chairmau  of  the  Nation- 

*0T  taking  the  census  of  the  United  Kingdom  al  Educational  League.    Mr.  Chamherlain  has 

111881.    The  first  relates  to  Ireland  (43  and  heenthreetimesMayorof  Birmingham,  in  1874, 

k  Victoria,  cap.  xxviii).   Under  the  direction  1875,  and  1876,  and  has  represented  Birming- 

>f  the  Lord  Lieutenant  houses  are  to  be  vis-  ham  in  Parliament  since  June,  1876,  when  he 

ted  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  April,  and  other  was  elected,  unopposed,  to  the  seat  vacated  by 

iays,  as  appointed,  and  the  population  on  the  Mr.  George  Dixon.     In  politics  he  is  a  Radi- 

jremises  on  Sunday  night,  the  8d  of  April,  cal,  and  strongly  supports  the  disestablishment 

»  be  ascertained,  and  among  the  particulars  to  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  system  of 

>e  gathered  is  the  ^^  religious  profession  *'  of  national  compulsory  secular  education.    In  the 

^h  inmate.    There  are  penalties  for  with-  House  of  Commons  he  has  chiefly  attracted 

loiding  or  giving  false  information,  with  a  pro-  attention  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Gothenburg 

rise  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  such  for-  system  of  licensing  places  in  which  intojicat- 

eitare  for  refusing  to  state  his  religious  pro-  ing  liquors  are  sold.   Soon  after  leaving  school, 

easion.    The  provision  is  omitted  in  the  other  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  one  of  the  partners 

tatotes.    The  next  act  (cap.  xxxvii)  relates  to  of  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain,   wood  -  screw 

England,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  is  makers,  at  Birmingham,  a  firm  of  which  his 

0  superintend  the  taking  of  the  census.  There  father  had  been  a  member  since  1854.    He  re- 

ire  householder  schedules  to  be  left  in  the  tired  from  business  in  1874,  not  long  after  the 

loarse  of  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  2d,  death  of  his  father.    In  the  new  Cabinet  of 

ind  to  be  collected  on  Monday,  April  4th,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he,  with  Mr.  Bright,  represents 

)articular8  as  to  all  persons  who  were  on  the  the  Radical  element. 

)remises  on  Sunday  night,  April  8d,  with  pen-  CHAPIN,  Rev.  Edwin  Hubbell,  Universalist 

dties  for  neglect  or  false  answers.    The  act  as  minister,  was  born  at  Union  Village,  Washing- 

0  Scotland  is  cap.  xxxviii,  and  the  Secretary  of  ton  County,  New  York,  in  1814.    He  was  of  a 

>tate  is  to  superintend  the  census,  and  penalties  New  England  family,  and  was  educated  in  Yer- 

ure  to  be  imposed  for  disobedience  of  the  direc-  mont.    In  1837  he  was  ordained  at  Utica,  and 

3008  given  as  to  householders'  schedules.    In  took  charge  of  a  church  first  in  Richmond,  Vir- 

:he  United  Kingdom  the  census  is  to  be  as  to  ginia,  and  later  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 

persons  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of  April  next.    The  In  1846  he  became  associate  pastor  with  Dr. 

ieosas  of  England  will  be  taken  by  the  Regis-  Ballon,  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church  of 

Drar-General,  Sir  Brydges  P.  Ilenniker,  assisted  Boston.     While  in  Massachusetts  he  became 

by  Mr.  William  Clode  and  Dr.  William  Ogle,  M.  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on  temperance, 

[).^  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Williams  will  be  the  secretary,  abolition,  universal  peace,  and  other  reforms 

The  country  will  be  mapped  out  into  about  then  in  vogue.    In  1849  he  removed  to  New 

85,000  enumeration  districts.  York  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Univer- 

Iq  Germany  the  third  census  authorized  by  salist  Society,  then  occupying  the  edifice  on 

the  German  Empire  since  its  creation  took  place  Murray  Street,  corner  of  Church.     Under  this 

>ii  December  1,  1880.    In  accordance  with  the  gifted  preacher  the  congregation  soon  outgrew 

recommendations  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Statisti-  the  capacity  of  the  building,  and  removed  to 

Jal  Congress  referred  to  above,  the  process  of  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street. 

momeration  was  begun  and  completed  in  a  sin-  In  1852  they  purchased  the  Gothic  building  on 

^ie  day,  individual  enumeration  schedules  hav-  Broadway,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 

ng  been  distributed  in  advance  and  filled  up  by  Streets,  erected  by  Dr.  Bellows's  church  of  All 

tach  adult  inhabitant.    The  fulfillment  of  this  Souls.     Finally,  in  1866,  they  built  the  pres- 

latj  was  insured  by  making  the  owner  of  each  ent  edifice  on  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  Forty- 

Iwelling,  or  his  agent,  responsible  for  compli-  fitth  Street.     Dr.  Chapin  was  not  a  learned 

iQce  with  the  law  on  the  part  of  all  its  occu-  man,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  vivacious  extem- 

ttnts.    The  schedule  had  been  arranged  by  a  poraneous  speaking.     He  was  not  a  believer 

inference  of  the  heads  of  the  Statistical  Bu-  in  creeds,  but  he  preached  a  wise  conduct  in 

eaos  of  the  German  States.    The  German  sys-  life,  and  considered  no  topic,  social  or  politi- 

em  of  recension  is  generally  regarded  by  sta-  oal^  as  beyond  the  range  of  his  pulpit  themes, 

isticians  as  the  least  liable  to  error,  and  to  ex-  The  substance  of  these  lectures  has  been  pub- 

eed  in  accuracy  the  results  of  any  other  system  lished  under  various  titles :   ^*  Duties  of  Young 

xcept  that  of  Switzerland.  Men  " ;  "  Duties  of  Young  Women  " ;  "  Moral 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.    (See  Costa  Riga,  Aspects  of  City  Life";    "Humanity  in  the 

rUATEMALA,  HoKDUBAS,  NioABAOUA,  and  Sal-  City  " ;  "  Christianity  the  Perfection  of  True 

ADOR.)  Manliness";    "Discourses    on    the    Book    of 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph,  President  of  the  Proverbs";    "Hours  of  Communion";    "A 

oard  of  Trade  in  the  new  English  Cabinet,  is  Token  for  the  Sorrowing  " ;  and  "  The  Crown 

le  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  of  of  Thorns,"  which  last  volume  has  had  a  wide 

anor-green  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  and  was  circulation.     In  1872  he  succeeded  Dr.  Emer- 

>m  in  1837.     He  was  educated  at  University  son  as  editor  of  "The  Christian  Leader,"  the 

>llege  School,  London.    He  is  an  alderman  organ  of  the  Universal ists.    He  received  his 

id  magistrate  for  Birmingham,  chairman  of  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of 

e  Birminghaoi  School  Board,  President  of  the  Arts  from  Harvard  College.     His  name  will 
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be  preserved  hj  the  '^  Cbapin  Home  for  the  were  made  with  other  alkali  metals,  paraffine- 
Aged  and  Infirm,"  founded  by  members  of  spirit,  and  bone-oil,  bnt  they  yielded  nothiog 
his  congregation  in  May,  1869.  Dr.  Cbapin  except  the  scaly  carbon.  Even  lithium  fuled 
died  in  New  York,  December  27th.  in  most  of  the  succeeding  ezperimenta,  bot  & 
CHEMISTRY.  Artijieial  Diamonds. — The  small  quantity  of  carbon  crystals  was  again 
most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  impor-  obtained  in  one  of  them.  The  purity  of  the 
tant  chemical  discovery  of  the  year  is  the  pro-  crystals  was  tested  by  burning  a  portion  of  the 
ductionof  crystals  of  carbon,  or  *'  artificial  dia-  carbonaceous  deposit  in  oxygen,  with  resolts 
monds,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hannay,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  of  indicating  that  their  composition  was  97*85  per 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  discovery  grew  out  cent,  carbon.  The  remainder  was  found  to  be 
of  experiments  which  Mr.  Hannay  conducted  nitrogen,  which  appeared  to  be  present  in 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1879-^80,  in  chemical  combination  with  carbon.  From  the 
searching  for  a  solvent  of  the  alkali  metals,  fact  that  no  diamond  was  found  when  nitro- 
The  inevitable  result  of  all  the  processes  he  at-  gen  compounds  were  absent,  and  from  the  fact  | 
tempted  with  different  liauids  and  gases  was  that  the  mixed  carbonaceous  product  contained  ^ 
that,  when  the  solvent  reached  the  permanent-  nitrogen,  Mr.  Hannay  inclines  to  the  belief 
ly  gaseous  state,  chemical  action  ensued.  A  that  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  a  nitrogeDow 
number  of  experiments  were  made  with  so-  body,  and  not  the  hydro-carbon,  that  the  dia* 
dium,  potassium  and  lithium,  and  the  hydro-  mond  is  formed  in  the  reactions  he  has  de- 
carbons,  but  the  metals  in  almost  every  case  scribed. 

combined  with  the  hydrogen,  setting  the  car-        Liquefaeticn  of  Ozone, — ^The  liquefaction  of 
bon  free.   A  series  of  experiments  with  sodium  ozone  has  been  effected  by  MM.  P.  Hautefeuille 
and  paraffin e-spirit  gave  a  deposit  of  very  hard  and  J.  Chappuis.    Having  ascertained  that  the 
scales  of  carbon.    This  was  the  reaction  on  preparation  of  a  mixture  very  rich  in  ozone 
which  the  experiments  for  obtaining  crystal-  was  a  first  condition  to  the  further  successful 
line  carbon  were  built.    From  his  experiments  study  of  that  substance,  these  chemists  ozon- 
on  solution,  Mr.  Hannay  deduced  the  conclu-  ized  oxygen  to  a  greater  extent  than  bad  hith* 
sion  that,  if  one  body  has  a  solvent  action  upon  erto  been  done,  by  passing  the  silent  electric 
another  without  acting  upon  it  chemically,  the  discharge  through  oxygen  at  a  low  tempera- 
solvent  action  may  be  increased  indefinitely  by  ture.    After  being  submitted  to  this  process 
increasing  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  oxygen  was  conducted 
solvent ;  but  out  of  eighty  experiments  made  into  the  capillary  tube  of  a  Cailletef  s  appa- 
for  producing  crystallized  carbon,  only  three  ratus,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  at 
were  attended  with  satisfactory  results.    The  —28**.    After  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  the 
first  were  made  with  sodium  and  paraffine-  gas  in  the  tube  appeared  of  an  azure-bloe; 
spirit.    Although  the  tubes  in  which  the  heat  as  pressure  increased  the  depth  of  color  like- 
and  pressure  were  applied  were  of  extraor-  wise  increased,  nntil  under  a  pressure  of  several 
dinary  strength,  and  sealed  as  tightly  as  pos-  atmospheres  tlie  ozonized  oxygen  appeared  of 
sible,  they  nearly  all  leaked ;  some  exploded ;  a  dark  indigo-blue.  The  pressure  was  increased 
in  some  a  deposit  of  scaly  carbon  appeared,  to  ninety-five  atmospheres,  and  was  then  sud- 
in  others  the  iron  was  carbonized ;  but  none  denly  removed,  when  the  mist  which  indicates 
gave  any  results  encouraging  to  the  further  liquefaction  was  formed  in  the  tube.    The  ^- 
pursuit  of  researches  in  this  direction.    Mr.  bility  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  ozone,  rich 
Hannay  then  reverted  to  the  idea  of  dissolv-  in  ozone,  appears  to  be  chiefly  dependent  on 
ing  carbon  in  a  gaseous  menstruum.    He  con-  the  temperature.    If  such  a  mixture  be  rapidly 
eluded,    from    some    experiments   previously  compressed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  con- 
made,  that  a  distillation  from  bone-oil  con-  siderable  amount  of  heat  is  evolved  and  the 
taining  nitrogenous  bases  was  the  ihost  like-  gas  explodes.    Ozone,  therefore,  ranks  amon^ 
ly  substance  to  yield  the  solvent.    A  distil-  the  explosive  gases.  Ozone  is  much  more  eaMly 
late  of  this  character  was  placed  in  a  strong  liquefied  than  oxygen ;  the  latter  must  be  corn- 
tube  with  cliarcoal,  and  heated  for  fourteen  pressed  under  three  hundred  atmospheres  afc 
hours.     The  gas  rushed  out  with  force  on  about  the  temperature  of  —29°  before  snddeii. 
opening  the  tube,  and  a  few  bright  particles  of  removal  of  pressure  succeeds  in  producing  li- 
carbon  appeared,  differing  but  little,  however,  quef action. 

from  particles  of  wood-chnrcoal.  Another  ex-  Atomic  Weights, — The  atomic  weight  of  be- 
periment  was  made  with  lithium  and  a  mixture  ryllium  has  long  been  in  doubt  in  conse- 
of  highly  rectified  bone-oil  and  paraffine-spirit,  quence  of  differences  in  the  results  of  the  de- 
which  was  heated  for  fourteen  hours,  then  termination  of  its  specific  heat.  The  experi- 
cooled  slowly.  On  opening  the  tube,  after  the  ments  of  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  had 
outrush  of  gas,  a  little  liquid  was  found,  and  at  seemed  to  confirm  the  atomic  weight  of  91 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  as  it  lay  in  the  commonly  assigned  to  the  metal,  since  tbej 
furnace,  a  hard,  smooth  mass,  which  was  re-  gave  a  specific  heat  which,  taken  in  connection 
moved  with  a  chisel.  Some  hard  particles  with  that  number,  correctly  indicated  the  re- 
were  found  in  pulverizing  this  mass,  which,  on  ceived  assignment  of  5*8  as  the  atomic  heat  of 
examination,  proved  to  be  transparent  crystals  the  substance.  Nilson  and  Petterson  redeter- 
of  carbon,  or  diamonds.     Kew   experiments  mined  the  specific  heat  of  the  element  in  1878, 
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1  it  at  a  degree  which  would  reqaire  Nilson  separated  scandium  from  ytterbium, 

lie  weight  to  be  increased  by  one  half,  with  which  it  is  foand  associated,  by  forming  a 

6,  to  make  it  conform  to  the  received  double  sulphate  of  scandia  and  potassa,  whence 

tieat.     Chemists  were  not  inclined  to  the  scandia  was  extracted  under  the  form  of  a 

he  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  nitrate.    This  salt,  having  been  further  purified 

netal  without  further  evidence ;  for  if  of  ytterbia,  was  examined  in  four  fractions, 

fixed  at  9*1,  beryllium,  uniting  with  from  the  mean  result  of  the  analyses  of  which 

as  a  protoxide,  would  readily  find  its  the  atomic  weight  of  scandia  was  determined 

the  magnesium  group ;  whereas,  if  its  at  44*03.    This  determination  agrees  exactly 

iveight  were  13*2,  its  oxide  would  be  a  with  the  atomic  weight  which  Mendelejeff  de- 

ide,  and  its  place  would  be  in  the  alu-  rives  from  his  periodic  law  for  ekaber,  with 

group.     No  place,  however,  could  be  the  predicted  properties  of  which  scandium 

ader  MendelejefiTs  classification  of  the  oxide,  ScsO«,  coincides. 

1  according  to  their  atomic  weights  for  Damage  to  Bookbindings  hy  Oas- Combustion 
having  the  properties  of  beryllium  and  Products. — Professor  William  Ripley  Nichols 
3io  weight  and  combining  proportions  has  reported  on  the  results  of  investigations 
to  it  by  this  determination ;  and  the  he  has  made  with  reference  to  the  correct- 
MendelejefTs  classification  is  too  great  ness  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  deteriora- 
)  a  departure  from  it  expedient  except  tion  in  the  bindings  of  books  in  libraries  to 
Qost  cogent  evidence.  Nilson  and  Pet-  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  generated  by  bum- 
lave  recently  repeated  the  determina-  ing  coal-gas.  Having  examined  a  large  number 
the  specific  heat  of  beryllium  at  differ-  of  samples  of  leather  in  every  stage  of  decay, 
rvals  from  zero  to  300'',  and  have  again  he  found  that  morocco  was  but  little  afiected, 
3d  the  atomic  weight  at  13*6.  Lothar  common  sheep  binding  was  attacked,  and  rus- 
has,  however,  since  gone  over  their  sia  leather  and  calf  were  badly  acted  upon. 
9,  calculating  the  specific  heat  of  beryl-  An  acid  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  were  ob- 
various  temperatures,  and  has  reached  served  that  were  more  marked  in  proportion 
rhich  agree  best  with  the  former  deter-  as  the  leather  was  decayed,  and  sulphuric  acid 
1  of  9*1.  It  appears  from  the  experi-  was  found  in  the  extract  made  from  the  leather 
hat  while  the  specific  heat  of  this  ele-  with  water,  in  a  similarly  increasing  propor- 
»es  as  the  temperature  increases,  the  tion.  Ammonia  was  also  present,  in  about 
the  increase  of  specific  heat  for  one  such  a  proportion  as  in  combination  with  the 
iiminishes.  lii  this  respect,  beryllium  sulphur  would  constitute  the  acid  sulphate  of 
es  boron,  carbon,  and  silicon,  while  for  ammonia.  Samples  of  fresh  leather  gave  ex- 
lements  whose  specific  heat  increases  tracts  only  slightly  acid,  not  enough  so  to 
Tease  of  temperature  the  value  of  the  affect  the  taste,  and  contained  only  a  minute 
I  for  one  degree  also  increases.  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination.  Sam- 
ssor  J.  P.  Cooke  has  continued  his  ex-  pies  of  russia  leather  and  sheep  of  good  quality 
:>ns,  begun  in  1878,  to  determine  the  yielded  from  less  than  a  quarter  to  less  than  a 
veight  of  antimony.  His  former  experi-  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  less  than  a 
ift  a  slight  margin  of  variation ;  his  later  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  A  sam- 
kve  almost  absolutely  uniform  results,  pie  of  well-worn  but  not  decayed  sheep  taken 
an  result  of  five  experiments  in  the  de-  from  a  Bible  more  than  sixty  years  old,  which 
[tion  of  the  bromide  of  antimony  with  had  never  been  exposed  to  gas,  gave  1*42  per 
id icated  that  bromine  was  present  in  the  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Other  samples,  of 
lubstance  in  the  proportion  of  66 '6651  very  rotten  russia,  and  of  scrapings  from  a 
it. ;  corrections  of  two  of  the  experi-  number  of  books,  gave  from  eight  to  ten  per 
)y  a  process  which  made  them  in  effect  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  ammo- 
determinations,  although  performed  nia.  A  quantity  of  rotten  leather  was  carefully 
le  same  materials,  gave  the  proportion  extractea  with  water,  and  crystals  of  sulphate 
line  as  66*666  per  cent.  These  results,  of  ammonia  were  obtained  from  it.  Professor 
he  atomic  weight  of  silver  as  established  Nichols  believes  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
and  that  of  bromine  at  80,  give  the  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  concljasion  that  hind- 
weight  of  antimony  as  120.  ings  absorb  sulphuric  acid  when  exposed  to 
iarth  from  the  mineral  euxenite,  which  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  illuminating 
merly  called  erbia  and  was  supposed  to  gas,  as  no  other  condition  to  which  books  are 
'xide  of  a  single  element,  has  been  found  commonly  exposed  can  account  so  well  for  the 
)n  to  contain  not  less  than  seven  differ-  large  proportion  of  acid  which  was  found, 
ies.  Two  of  these  oxides,  ytterbia  and  To  the  objection  that  sulphurous  (not  sulphuric) 
,  were  subjected  by  him  to  special  exam-  acid  is  the  general  product  of  the  combustion  of 
I.  Ytterbia  was  separated  from  the  sulphur  compounds,  Professor  Nichols  answers 
irths,  after  performing  sixty-eight  de-  that  his  analysis  of  the  products  of  the  burning 
itions.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  of  gas  have  brought  out  sulphates  with  no  evi- 
im  was  then  determined  from  the  mean  dence  of  the  presence  of  sulphites.  He  admits, 
f  the  analysis  of  seven  fractions  of  the  however,  that  the  disintegration  of  the  leather 
3  to  be  173*01.  may  precede  the  absorption  of  sulphuric  acid, 
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• 

and  prepare  the  way  for  it.    Other  caases  storing  it  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmo»* 

which  have  heen  suggested,  to  account  partly  pheres  in  portable  iron  cylinders.     In  the  med- 

for  the  deterioration  of  bindings,  are  the  in-  ical  application  of  oxygen,  in  diseases  affecting 

feriority  of  the  modem  quick  processes  of  tan-  the  function  of  respiration,  the  idea  of  its 

ning,  particularly  tbose  in  which  soda  is  used ;  having  a  particular  chemical  value  is  no  longer 

the  use  of  split  leathers,  and  the  impurities  in  held,  but  it  is  used  with  real  benefit  in  those 

the  air  disseminated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  diseases  which  interfere  in  a  purely  mechanical 

Industrial    Chemistry. — For   the  following  way  with  the  volume  of  air  with  which  the 

notes  on  improved  appliances  and  processes  in  lungs  can  be  supplied, 

the  chemical  industries,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hydrogen  may  be  made  industrially,  chieflj 

interesting  summary  of  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet,  to  be  employed  with  osygen  in  the  prodnctlon 

published  in  the  ^^American  Chemical  Journal "  of  the  calcium-light,  by  the  process  of  Tm]k 

during  1880.  du  Motay,  in  which  surplus  carbon  is  heat^ 

The  improvements  in  mechanical  appliances  with  slacked  lime,  and  calcium  hydrate  is  re- 
include  the  adaptation  of  grinding-mills  to  true  produced  by  passing  steam  over  the  heated 
grinding  rather  than  crushing,  the  extended  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  formed.  Except 
use  of  steam  coils  and  steam  jackets  for  heating  for  a  few  special  purposes,  the  place  of  pore 
purposes,  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from  hydrogen  in  industrial  applications  can  probi- 
vapors  under  treatment,  and  the  application  of  bly  be  supplied  by  the  mixture  known  as  wate^ 
heat  under  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  gas,  or  generated  gas,  which  contains  that  ele- 
atmosphere,  which  is  made  practicable  by  the  ment  along  with  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen, 
use  of  ingenious  apparatus,  giving  special  facil-  and  other  substances. 

ities  for  manipulation  and  for  observing  the  Carbon  disulphide  has  acquired  greatly  in- 

operations  going  on  within.  creased  importance  on  account  of  its  fomish- 

Ice-machlnes  for  the  production  of  artificial  ing  the  means  of  dissolving  out  fats  and  oils 
cold  have  given  important  aid  in  a  variety  of  from  various  materials  which  could  not  be 
operations;  their  use  has  in  turn  stimulated  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  any  other 
the  demand  for  a  number  of  chemical  produc-  way.  Large  quantities  of  fat  are  thus  recov- 
tions  which  are  employed  in  them  to  induce  ered  from  oil-seed  cakes,  from  the  marc  of  olive- 
cold  by  evaporation,  and  has  thps  contributed  to  oil  pressing,  from  woolen  rags  and  waste,  from 
the  increased  manufacture  of  such  substances,  cotton  waste  used  in  wiping  machinery  and 

Under  the  head  of  improved  mechanical  ar-  packing  stuflSng-boxes  and  axles,  and  from 
rangements  for  the  agitation  or  stirring  of  bones  from  which  gelatine  and  phosphates  are 
liquids  are  included,  besides  revolving  paddle-  afterward  to  be  made.  The  same  solvent  has 
wheels  and  similar  contrivances,  the  blowing  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  to  collect  sulphur 
in  of  air  and  steam,  by  which  the  work  of  from  poor  "sulphur-stone,"  and  to  extract 
heating,  oxidation,  etc.,  is  often  performed  at  delicate  perfumes  and  the  aromatic  constituents 
the  same  time  with  that  which  is  merely  me-  of  spices  and  condiments.  The  so-called  pe- 
chanical.  The  nice  fractional  separation  of  liq-  troleum-spirit  or  petroleum-naphtha  is  aiw 
uids,  differing  often  but  little  in  their  boiling-  used  for  all  these  purposes,  and  has  the  ad- 
point,  has  been  facilitated  by  the  introduction  vantage  of  being  much  cheaper  than  the  carbon 
of  improved  apparatus  for  distillation.  disulphide.    The  disulphide,  the  sulpho-carbon- 

The  operation  of  distillation  by  means  of  su-  ates,  and  the  ethyl-  and  amyl-disnlpho-carbon- 

perheated  steam,  or  along  with  it,  often  makes  ates  have  lately  been  used  in  European  vine- 

the  use  of  elaborate  and  tedious  chemical  pro-  yards  with  considerable  success  for  checking 

cesses  unnecessary  by  effecting  a  simple  physi-  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.   Potassium  amyf 

cal  purification  of  special  materials.  disulpho-carbonate  is  most  easily  prepared  b) 

The  operations  of  washing  solid  matters  and  bringing  together,  with  precautions  against  a 

of  filtration  have  been  made  more  eflBcient  by  too  great  rise  of  temperature,  a  strong  solo- 

the  general  application  of  centrifugal  machines  tion  of  potassium  hydrate,  amyl  alcohol  or 

or  "hydro-extractors,"  by  the  use  of  filters  ar-  fusel-oil,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

ranged  to  work  with  a  partial  vacuum,  and  by  In  the  production  of  phosphorus,  mineral 

the  use  of  filter  presses  to  squeeze  out  mechan-  phosphates,  the  so-Called  coprolites,  guano,  etc., 

ically  the  liquid  which  is  tenaciously  retained  have  largely  replaced  bone-ash  as  the  crnde 

by  precipitates,  sediments,  skimmings,  etc.  material  used.     Instead  of  a  part  (two  thirds) 

One  of  the  cheapest  processes  for  the  exten-  of  the  calcium,  the  whole  is  now  removed  as 

sive  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas  is  thatof  Tes8i6  calcium  sulphate,  and  sirupy  phosphoric  acid, 

du  Motay,  in  which  sodium  manganate  is  ex-  dried  up  with  charcoal-powder,  is  submitted  as 

posed  at  a  low  red  heat  to  a  current  of  super-  the  material  for  distillation.    The  process  once 

heated  steam.    The  manganate  may  bo  repro-  suggested  by  Woehler  for  procuring  phosphorus 

duced  from  the  residue  of  manganese  sesqui-  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphate, 

oxide  and  sodium  hydrate,  by  passing  purified  silica,  and  carbon,  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 

air  over  it  at  the  same  temperature.    This  gas  on  an  industrial  scale  some  years  ago  in  France, 

has  become  to  some  extent  a  commercial  prod-  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  not  beei 

uct ;  and  its  application  in  certain  directions  reported.     Amorphous  phosphorus  is  used  U 

has  been  made  more  feasible  by  the  system  of  some  extent  in  making  friction-matches,  thongi 
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\iQ  extent  of  repIaciDg  the  ordinary  nine  have  to  some  extent  heen  brought  into 

ind  for  the  sarfaces  upon  which  ^^  safe-  nse,  instead  of  being  rejected  as  worthless, 

es  "  are  ignited,  and  also  in  making  Among  new  substances  of  this  class  which  have 

d  compounds  of  ethyl  and  methyl  for  been  made  available  for  medical  purposes  are 

action  of  aniline  dyes.    A  new  field  eserine,  from  the  Calabar  bean,  and  apomor- 

ise  of  phosphorus  in  metallurgy  has  phine,  a  product  of  chemical  alteration, 
^ned  up  by  the  introduction  of  phos-        Methyl  alcohol  and  several  of  its  derivatives 

»nze.  play  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of 

has  been  lately  produced  commercially  cooJ-tar  colors.    Methyl  chloride  has  taken  the 

9  mother-liquors  from  which  Chilian  place  of  methyl  nitrate,  and  partly  of  methyl 

titrate  has  been  crystallized,  by  adding  iodide,  as  one  of  the  materials  for  the  produc- 

ilphate  and  sodium  sulphite,  by  which  tion  of  artificial  cold  by  rapid  evaporation  in 

iodide  is  precipitated,  and  this  is  after-  closed  vessels. 

composed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Benzoic  acid  is  made  by  several  processes, 
ino,  and  converted  into  an  alkaline  chiefly  by  evaporating  the  urine  of  domestic 
to  a  less  extent  the  solutions  are  treat-  animals  and  boiling  the  residue  with  hydro- 
a  regulated  quantity  of  sodium  sul-  chloric  acid.  Besides  its  employment  in  mak- 
)ne,  and  the  iodine  collected  as  such  ing  artificial  colors,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  com- 
y  precipitation  or  distillation.  The  ponent  of  the  nostrums  which  are  used  in  fla- 
on  of  iodine  from  kelp  has  been  car-  voring  manufactured  tobacco, 
at  a  disadvantage  under  the  competi-  Phthallic  acid,  which  is  valuable  in  making 
he  Leblanc  process,  and  of  the  prod-  artificial  dyestuffs,  is  largely  produced  as  an 
the  Stassfurt  industry.  A  means  for  anhydride  from  naphthaline. 
5  directly  from  sea- water  the  minute  Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Clothing 
of  iodine  it  contains  seems  to  be  still  Materials. — For  the  old  process  of  washing 
!.  The  demand  for  this  substance,  wool,  which  involved  the  entire  waste  of  the 
ad  increased  very  largely  in  conse-  substances  constituting  the  grease  to  be  re- 
f  its  extensive  use  in  making  coal-tar  moved,  more  economical  methods  have  been 
as  fallen  off  under  the  substitution  in  substituted  in  the  extraction  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ass  of  other  salts  for  the  iodides  of  the  ter  with  carbon  disulphide  or  petroleum  napb- 
idioals.  According  to  a  paper  by  £.  tha,  and  in  the  Maumen^  and  Ragelet  process 
,  the  method  of  making  the  potassium  for  making  potash  from  the  leachings  of  the 
ost  generally  in  use  is  the  solution  of  wool  and  burning  or  charring  the  organic 
aqueous  potassium  hydrate,  evapora-  matter,  with  the  utilization  for  illuminating 
irynesa,  with  the  addition  of  charcoal-  purposes  of  the  gaseous  products  given  off  by 
and  ignition  to  destroy  the  nitrate  the  grease.  Wool  is  freed  from  burs,  bits  of 
Schering  himself, however,  prefers  the  straw,  and  other  forms  of  vegetable  matter,  by 
on  of  iron  iodide  and  decomposition  soaking  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pressing 
slum  carbonate.  out  the  surplus  liquid,  and  gradually  heating 
ne  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  the  wool  up  to  about  212^,  after  which  the 
mother-liquors  obtained  at  Stassfurt  vegetable  impurities  may  be  readily  reduced  to 
ng  the  salts  of  potassium  and  magne-  dust  and  removed  mechanically.  Solution  of 
id  from  similar  liquors  produced  in  aluminum  chloride  and  gaseous  hydrochloric 
ng  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn-  acid  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Bromine  is  coming  into  use  again.  Mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton  may  be  treat- 
ified  form,  after  having  been  discarded  ed  in  this  way,  and  the  wool  recovered  in  a 
sfactory,  as  a  substitute  for  iodine  al-  useful  form. 

compounds  in  the  manufacture  of  the        Hard  water,  containing  lime-salts,  is  prefer- 

dyes,  and  is  employed  to  some  extent  ably  used  in  reeling  raw  silks,  because  with 

ape  of  its  derivatives  of  the  hydrocar-  it  a  less  quantity  of  gelatine  is  removed  in  so- 

[  phenols  in  the  production  of  other  lution  from  the  surface  of  the  fiber,  and  less 

dyestuffs.    The  practice  of  shipping  loss  of  tenacity  and  beauty  in  appearance  is 

in  a  solid  or  liquid  form,  as  bromide  sufl^ered. 

or  of  ethyl,  when  it  is  not  made  at        The  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime  for 

>  potassium  bromide,  has  been  resort-  bleaching  has  been  simplified  by  the  successful 

avoid  the  danger  and  annoyance  in-  application  of  a  process  for  regenerating  the 

a  the  transportation  of  so  volatile  a  manganese  employed  in  such  a  form  that  it 

e.  may  be  used  again.     This  is  done  by  precipitat- 

nprovements  in  the  production  of  the  ing  the  still-liquor  containing  manganic  chloride 

egetable  alkaloids  relate  to  the  exten-  with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  and  causing 

le  scale  in  which  they  are  made,  nota-  the  precipitate  to  be  oxidized  by  forcibly  blow- 

leasures  for  increasing  the  supply  of  ing  air  through  it  and  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 

material  by  the  systematic  cultivation  suspended.    The  chief  product  of  this  process 

nchona-tree,  and  to  the  superior  de-  is  an  acid  calcium  manganite  with  a  consider- 

purity   in  which  they  are  obtained,  able  quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  a  satisfactory 

lona  alkaloids  which  accompany  qui-  mode  of  utilizing  which  is  still  desired. 
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Hydrogen  dioxide  is  applied  with  special  ad-  brown,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  firmness  with 

vantage  in  the  treatment  of  Indian  tusseh  silk,  which  it  attaches  itself  to  cotton  cloth,  particih 

Atmospheric  oxygen  in  presence  of  oil  of  tar-  larlj  when  fixed  with  bichromate  of  potash, 

pentine  has  been  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  while    it  produces  a   satisfactory  modifymg 

feathers  and  some  other  materials  of  animal  effect  upon  the  brighter  coal-tar  dyes,  and  is 

origin.     A  very  useful  improvement,  when  cheap. 

properly  managed,  is  the  combination  of  chlo-  Attempts  to  generalize  our  knowledge  of  or- 

rine  and  air-bleaching.    Linen  goods  and  some  ganic  colors,  and  to  determine  some  defimte 

of  the  higher  grades  of  cotton  cloth,  having  had  relation  between  their  composition  and  tincto* 

most  of  the  color  removed  by  a  preliminary  rial  power,  have  been  attended  by  only  a  Terj 

bleaching  with  chlorine,  are  then  exposed  to  limited  success. 

the  sun  and  air  after  the  old  fashion,  for  the  New  processes  have  been  introduced  for  fix- 
completion  of  the  process.  In  this  method  the  ing  colors  upon  cloth,  which  are  dependent 
rapiditv  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  is  combined  severally  upon  the  employment  of  silicic  acid, 
with  the  exemption  from  injury  to  the  fabric  chromic  hydrate,  precipitated  sulphur  for  cer- 
of  air-bleaching.  tain  colors,  albumen,  ^^  lactarine,'^  tannic  acid 

The  more  recent  features  in  the  manufacture  with  or  without  the  addition  of  an  antimonj 

of  dyestufis  are  the  introduction  of  organic  salt,  lead  acetate,  and  calcium  phosphate,  with 

colors  in  great  number  and  variety,  which  has  some  of  the  dyes. 

marked  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years,  The  coal-tar  colors  have  been  introduced  in 
and  the  reproduction  of  natural  organic  colors  calico-printing  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  r& 
by  arCificial  means,  which  has  been  successfully  markable  brilliancy  and  variety  of  effect;  and 
carried  out  and  greatly  extended  within  the  pigments  of  mineral  origin  attached  to  the  cloth 
last  ten  years.  More  recently,  the  introduc-  by  the  aid  of  albumen,  have  been  nsed  in  anr- 
tion  of  artificial  alizarine  has  been  followed  by  face  printing  with  similar  results.  Colors  ma; 
a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  madder  and  be  used  in  these  processes  which  are  not  avail- 
its  preparations.  Ammonia,  instead  of  lime,  able  in  general  dyeing — among  them  the  inaol- 
lias  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the  extrac-  uble  aniline  black  of  Lightfoot — on  account  of 
tion  of  indigo  in  Java ;  and  in  India  an  increase  the  difficulty  of  attaching  them  uniformly  over 
of  the  product,  amounting  to  as  much  as  25  per  a  large  surface  of  cloth, 
cent.,  has  been  obtained  by  increasing  the  tem-  The  improvements  in  tanning  have  not  been 
perature  of  the  steep- water  to  110°.  The  crude  extensive  or  important,  and  relate  chiefljto 
material  of  many  long-known  vegetable  dyes  the  superior  quality  of  the  extracts  and  the 
has  been  replaced  by  concentrated  extracts;  greater  purity  of  the  solutions  which  are  nsed, 
and  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  and  their  more  extensive  substitution  for  cmde 
place  in  the  solubility  and  tinctorial  power  of  materials.  The  results  of  the  rapid  processes 
the  extracts.  in  ordinary  bark-tanning  have  not  been  satis- 

A  most  important  change  in  the  preparation  factory,  for  the  saving  of  time  is  apparently 
of  the  original  so-called  aniline  colors  consists  always  attended  with  deterioration  in  the  qoal- 
in  the  application  on  a  great  scale  of  Ooupier's  ity  of  the  leather.  A  method  of  dyeing  and 
process,  or  a  modification  of  it,  for  making  at  the  same  time  partly  tanning  raw  hide  bas 
aniline  red  (rosaniline  salts)  without  the  use  of  been  introduced  in  the  United  States,  the  prod- 
arsenic,  by  heating  together  in  the  presence  of  uct  of  which,  in  some  respects  resembling  bard 
an  acid  nitrobenzene  and  commercial  aniline  vulcanized  India-rubber,  is  susceptible  of  a 
oil  of  high  boiling-point,  rich  in  toluidine.  The  high  polish,  and  is  adapted  to  uses  in  wbich 
researches  of  Dale  and  Schorlemmer  have  es-  flexibility  is  not  requireni.  In  the  process,  the 
tablished  a  full  connection  between  phenol  and  hide,  having  been  properly  cleansed,  is  immersed 
the  whole  series  of  aniline  colors.  Better  pro-  in  solutions  containing  infusion  of  logwood, 
cesses  have  been  employed  in  preparing  violet,  nut-galls,  cupric  sulphate,  vinegar,  and  a  salt 
blue,  and  green.    The  soluble  aniline  blacks —  of  iron. 

*'  indulines  "  and   **  nigrosines  "  —  have  come  For  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber,  the 

into  use  for  general  dyeing  purposes,  particu-  supply  of  crude  caoutchouc  has  been  greatly 

larly  in  some  forms  adapted  to  silk  goods.    Ali-  increiised  by  the  fruits  of  a  systematic  search 

zarine  from  anthracene,  which  has  to  a  great  for  it  in  different  countries,  and  the  use  of  new 

extent  reploced  madder,  has  become  recognized  plants  affording  it.    The  preparation  of  vul- 

as  in  the  front  rank  of  artificial  coloring  mate-  canized  rubber  has  been  adapted  to  the  pro* 

rials.    Numerous  new  colors  of  greater  or  less  dnction  by  means  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 

value  have  been  obtained  from  this  and  other  caoutchouc  and  calcined  magnesia  of  a  bard 

bases.    The  "  Gachon  de  Laval "  of  Croissant  rubber  of  high  grades  which  may  be  used  as  ac 

and  Bretonniere  is  a  material  of  much  practi-  imitation  of  ivory  for  billiard-balls,  piano-keys 

cftl  value.     It  is  made  by  heating  in  close  ves-  and  similar  articles.     A  plan  has  been  pro 

sels  to  250°  or  300°  0.  various  waste  forms  of  posed,  but  not  yet  tested  by  experience,  fo 

vegetable  fiber,  such  as  sawdust,  spent  dye-  giving  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  to  rnbbe 

woods,  rags,  paper  refuse,  and  the  like,  with  by  mixing  in  it,  before  the  vulcanizing  procet 

caustic  alkali  and  sulphur.     The  product  is  is  applied,  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  fibe 

obtained  in  various  colors,  chiefly  of  tints  of  with  the  expectation  of  producing  a  materi 
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for  clothing  and  shoes  which  will  allow  the  '*  hot>cast  porcelain/'  made  hj  fnsing  together 
escape  of  perspiration.    The  introdaction  of  quartz-sand,  cryolite,  and  zinc  oxide,  which  is 
celluloid,  a  substance  formed  by  the  very  close  chiefly  used  for  less  artistic  articles.  The  prod- 
incorporation  of  gun-cotton  and  camphor,  has  nets  of  the  reyived  glass  industry  at  Murano  well 
given  a  valuable  substitute  for  hard  rubber  in  deserve  attention.    In  the  surface-enameling  of 
many  of  its  uses,  a  material  which  may  be  sheet-glass,  lace-patterns  are  transferred  from 
employed  for  a  multitude  of  different  purposes,  the  woven  or  netted  fabric  itself,  by  usmg  it 
Impravements  in  GloM-making. — By  reason  as  a  stencil  to  distribute  upon  the  surface  the 
of  the  greater  accessibility  of  purer  materials  pulverized  enamel  wliich  is  afterward  to  be 
for  gla&^making,  it  has  been  possible  to  replace  burned  on.    Tilghman's  sand-blast  supplies  a 
the  coarser  green  glassware  formerly  in  use  for  process  for  etching  on  glass  of  great  and  per- 
manj  common  purposes  with  colorless  glass,  manent  value  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
Greater  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  and  quickness,  its  efficiency  in  deep  cutting,  its  ap- 
nae  the  best  proportions  of  the  materials  with  plicability  to  very  large  sheets,  and  the  deli- 
a  view  to  homogeneity  and  definiteness  of  com-  cacy  with  which  the  minute  features  of  intri- 
position  in  the  glass,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  cate  designs  may  be  engraved  by  it.  Iridescent 
of  ^^  devitrification  *'  and  the  liability  of  the  glass,  exhibiting  a  delicate  play  of  soap-bubble 
surface  of  the  glass  when  in  use  to  alteration  colors,  is  produced  by  slightly  attacking  the 
hy  water  or  other  reagents.    The  Siemens  re-  surface  of  glass  with  moderately  strong  liquid 
generative  furnace  with  gaseous  fuel  has  been  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  in  close  ves- 
so  adapted  as  to  dispense  with  the  glass-pots  sels,  or  with  the  fumes  from  chloride  of  tin  or 
formerly  in  use,  and  allow  the  preparation  of  analogous  material  volatilized  in  a  repeating 
the  glass  to  be  completed  in  the  hearth  itself,  furnace.    Dodo's  process  for  platinizing  glass, 
where,  in  three  separate  compartments,  are  by  carefully  heating  it  after  the  surface  has  re- 
performed  in  succession  the  processes  of  fusing  ceived  a  nicely  applied  thin  coating  of  platinio 
the  mixture  of  raw  materials,  *^  fining ''  the  chloride  mixed  with  one  of  the  essential  oils, 
glass,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  proper  tern-  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  mirror  which 
perature  and  consistence  for  working.    For  the  reflects  from  the  front  face,  avoiding  the  double 
production  of  glass  in  sheets  for  windows,  the  passage  of  light  through  the  glass  itself.    The 
*"  crown-glass  ^'  process  of  ^^  flashing  "  has  near-  exposed  metal  is  not  liable  to  tarnish.    Quite 
ly  ceased  to  be  employed,  while  a  marked  ex-  an  effective  camera  lueida  may  be  made  from 
tension  and  improvement  has  taken  place  in  a  piece  of  flat  sheet-glass  treated  in  this  way. 
the  scale  on  which  the  product  is  turned  out  The  platinum  film  is  thin  enough  to  permit  the 
under  the  cylinder  process,  in  the  size  of  the  pencil  and  hand  of  the  draughtsman  to  be  seen 
sheets  that  are  made  by  it,  and  in  the  smooth,  through  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  objects  to 
even  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  flatted  be  copied  are  seen  by  reflection.    Glass  drawn 
sheets.     Plate-glass  has  been  brought  more  out  into  extremely  fine  threads,  or  "glass-wool," 
and  more  widely  into  use,  and  plates  of  very  has  been  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  as  a 
large  size  have  become  familiar.    The  limit  of  material  for  filtration. 

size  of  these  plates  is,  in  fact,  found  in  the  difli-  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
culty  of  moving  the  slabs  and  setting  them,  tnre  of  ceramic  wares  has  taken  place  in  the 
rather  than  in  that  of  producing  them.  In  the  higher  grades  of  stoneware  and  earthenware 
manufacture  of  hollow  ware,  the  process  of  rather  than  in  porcelain,  and  those  wares  have 
pressiDs  in  molds  has  been  developed  very  rap-  received  almost  the  same  degree  of  care  and  at- 
idly,  and  much  varied  ingenuity  has  been  shown  tention  as  have  been  given  to  porcelain  itself, 
as  to  the  details  of  the  molds  and  other  tools.  The  most  valuable  mechanical  appliance  lately 
The  various  processes  for  producmg  an  an-  brought  into  use  is  the  filter-press,  which  is 
sealed  or  toughened  glass  have  given  us  a  ma-  employed  for  removing  the  surplus  water  from 
terial  of  largely  increased  strength,  and  capable  the  clay  after  the  mixing  has  been  performed, 
of  withstanding  great  mechanical  stress  and  Some  of  the  presses  are  adapted  to  prevent  the 
quite  violent  blows,  but  which  has  other  quali-  inclosure  of  air-bubbles  in  the  clay.  The  re- 
ties  tending  considerably  to  limit  its  useful-  generative  furnace  has  been  adopted  with  ad- 
ness.  The  progressive  improvement  in  the  vantages  which  are  shown  in  the  saving  of  fuel 
manufacture  of  optical  glass  is  shown  in  the  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pieces  of 
steady  increase  in  the  size  of  the  disks  from  ware  spoiled  in  the  firing.  In  the  decoration 
which  the  largest  telescopic  lenses  are  made,  of  pottery- wares,  painting  by  hand  has  been  to 
which  may  now  be  obtained  more  than  thirty  a  large  extent  replaced  by  the  transfer  of  print- 
inch^  in  diameter,  and  in  their  clearness,  uni-  ed  patterns  and  designs.  Metallic  lusters  are 
formity,  and  freedom  from  flaws.  The  deco-  applied  with  more  successful  effect  than  for- 
ration  of  glass-work  has  advanced  more  in  an  merly,  and  a  peculiar  surface  appearance  re- 
artistic  than  a  technical  direction.  Imitations  sembling  that  of  mother-of-pearl  is  given  to 
of  the  precious  stones  are  made  with  remark-  the  ware  by  a  lustrous  bismuth  glaze. 
able  fidelity  to  natural  appearance,  and  with  a  The  Chemistry  of  Arsenical  Poisoning,  — 
degree  ol  hardness  exceeding  anything  that  was  C.  Binz  and  H.  Schiilz  have  offered  a  new  ex- 
known  some  years  ago.  To  the  older  varieties  planation  of  the  chemical  cause  of  the  poison- 
of  "milk-glass,^*  or  enamel,  has  been  added  the  ous  nature  of  arsenic.    The  theory  of  Liebig, 
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that  arsoDions  acid  forms  a  solid  compoand  have  been  caused  by  the  changed  form  of  the 
with  the  albumen,  which  thereby  loses  the  ca-  poison  in  the  rate  of  absorption.    In  the  body 
pacity  to  undergo  the  transformations  necessa-  of  Mrs.  Riddle,  of  Connecticut,  which  was  ex- 
ry  to  the  existence  of  the  living  tissues,  is  un ten-  amined  for  arsenic  after  having  been  buried 
able  for  the  reason  that  a  solution  of  arsenious  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  the  poison  was  looked 
acid,  or  of  its  salts,  does  not  form  the  solid  com-  for  in  the  internal  organs,  the  arm,  leg,  and 
pounds  which  Liebig  assumed.    It  is  precisely  muscular  and  bony  tissue  of  other  parts  of  the 
those  tissues  in  the  body  which  are  specially  body,  and  was  found  in  the  sample  porticos  ex- 
endowed  with  the  capacity  to  receive  and  utilize  amined  in  such  proportions  as  to  indicate  the 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood  that  form  the  princi-  existence  of  5*2261  grains  of  arsenious  oxide  in 
pal  seat  of  the  destructive  action  of  arsenic,  the  whole  body.  Of  this  quantity,  2*3805  graina 
The  neutral  salts  of  arsenic  acid  are  as  poi-  were  found  in  the  internal  organs,  and  2*8463 
sonous  as  those  of  arsenious  acid.    Arsenious  grains  were  assigned  to  the  muscular  and  bony 
acid  changes  readily  to  arsenic  acid,  and  the  tissues.    Only  an  unweighable  trace  was  found 
transformati(yi  proceeds  still  more  readily  in  in  the  brain.    One  hundred  grammes  of  ab- 
the  inverse  sense.    The  latter  change  is  effect-  dominal  muscle  were  found  to  contain  *OO045 
ed  by  albumen  in  general,  the  former  by  the  gramme,  100  grammes  of  muscle  and  ribs -0007 
living  albumen  of  animals  and  plants.    In  a  gramme,  and  100  grammes  of  muscle  from  the 
number  of  experiments  with  arsenic  acid  and  thigh  *0004  gramme  of  metallic  arsenic^  while 
egg-albumen,  the  fibrine  of  warm-blooded  ani-  800  grammes  of  brain  yielded  only  an  unweigh- 
mals,  q^nd  fresh  brain-substance,  arsenic  acid  able  mirror.     In  the  body  of  Mary  Stannard, 
was  reduced  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after 
while  with  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  arsenic  was  administered    to   her.   Professor 
liver,  and  the  undecomposed  protoplasm  of  Johnson  found  83*23  grains  of  arsenious  oxide 
vegetable  organs,  arsenic  acid  was  reduced  to  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs, 
arsenious  acid,  and  arsenious  acid  was  oxidized  while  the  brain  contained  hardly  a  perceptible 
into  arsenic  acid.    A  consideration  of  the  in-  trace  of  arsenic.    In  the  case  of  a  dog  that  was 
dividual  results  of  these  experiments  has  led  killed  in  the  laboratory  after  the  administra- 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reciprocal  transfer-  tion  of  arsenious  acid  in  gradually  increasing 
mations  of  the  two  acids  produce  within  the  doses  for  eight  days,  the  amount  of  arsenic  ab- 
living  albumen-molecule  in  which  they  take  sorbed  by  the  brain-matter  was  found  to  be 
place  a  violent  oscillation  of  the  oxygen-atom  very  smaU  compared  with  the  amount  absorbed 
by  which  the  tissues  are  corroded  to  the  extent  by  other  tissues.    In  a  recent  article  on  the 
of  their  complete  destruction.     Nitrogen  in  its  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  animal  body  alter 
poisonous  compounds  performs  a  similar  func-  the  taking  of  arsenious  oxide,  £.  Ludwig  finds, 
tion  to  that  which  metdlic  arsenic  seems  to  by  constantly  agreeing  results,  that  in  the  case 
discharge  here.    Itself  without  direct  action,  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs  poisoned  by  arsenic, 
it  serves  as  the  inert  carrier  and  distributor  of  both  in  acute  and  chronic  cases,  the  liver  con- 
the  powerfully  aggressive,  active  oxygen-atom,  tains  the  most  arsenic ;  and  in  acute  forms  the 
The  differences  existing  between  arsenic  and  kidneys  contain  an  abundant  quantity ;  while 
nitrogen  are  those  of  degree  only.    The  oxides  the  bones  and  brain,  in  either  case,  contain 
of  nitrogen  act  instantly,  and  corrode  those  only  a  very  small  trace. 

parts  of  the  organism  to  which  they  are  first  Albuminoids  in  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Flour, — 
introduced ;  the  oxides  of  arsenic  develop  their  Professor  Albert  B.  Prescott,  of  the  University 
activity  only  within  the  organism,  and  are  ex-  of  Michigan,  has  reported  upon  the  analysis  of 
ternally  corrosive  only  by  prolonged  action,  several  varieties  of  wheat  and  of  the  flour  from 
A  correspondence  in  behavior  as  poisons  and  the  same,  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
as  chemical  agents  is  traceable  among  the  other  tive  value  of  the  different  varieties  and  their 
members  of  the  nitrogen  group,  tlie  action  of  flours  in  nitrogen  and  albuminoids.  The  re- 
which  is  similar  in  the  minutest  to  that  of  ar-  suits  of  the  analyses  of  four  varieties  were,  in 
senic,  differing  only  in  degree.  percentages  of  nitrogen,  as  follows  :  White 
Distribution  of  Arsenic  in  the  Body. — Messrs.  amber  wheat,  grain,  2*013 ;  flour,  1'963 :  Fulce 
S.W.Johnson  and  R.  H.  Chittenden,  of  the  wheat,  grain,  1*996;  flour,  1*900:  Clawson 
SheffieldLaboratoryof  Yale  College,  have  pub-  wheat,  grain,  1*794;  flour,  1*650:  red  winter 
lished  the  results  of  investigations  into  the  wheat,  grain,  2*096 ;  flour,  1*963:  patent  flour 
manner  in  which  arsenic  is  distributed  in  the  from  the  last  specimen,  2*040.  The  percent- 
human  body  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  ages  of  albuminoids  are  obtained  in  either  case 
Scolosuboff  has  recently  attempted  to  show  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  by 
thatinsteadoflocalizingitself  principally  in  the  625.  The  average  of  all  the  determinations, 
muscles,  as  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  settled  excluding  that  of  the  patent  flour,  is,  in  the 
fact,  arsenic  is  specially  absorbed  and  retained  entire  grain,  1*974  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  12*338 
in  the  nerve-tissue.  His  experiments  were  not  of  albuminoids ;  in  the  flour,  1*869  per  cent,  of 
considered  satisfactory,  and  his  conclusions  nitrogen,  11*682  of  albuminoids.  The  patent 
were  disputed,  because  the  arsenic  was  admin-  flour  is  made  by  a  process  which  forces  the 
istered  in  an  exceptional  form,  and  allowance  middlings  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  rich  layer  of 
was  not  made  for  the  modification  which  might  albuminoid  cells  which  lies  so  close  to  the 
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woody  busk  that  it  ordinftrily  goes  to  the  bran,  is  mixed  with  common  aalt  in  such  proportion  that 
It8  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  corresponds  there  shaU  be  sodium  enough  to  combmo  with  all  the 
^L  !^  ^  .  5  ..  - ./'  ^  ^  ^  *%  .1  ^  sulphuric  acid,  aud  chlonne  enough  to  take  up  all 
with  the  extreme  tenacity  of  its  sponge  and  the  the  aluminum  ind  iron.  The  solution  is  then  exposed 
parity  of  the  bread  and  crusts  baked  from  it.  to  a  temperature  of  from  3*  to  5*  below  the  froezing- 
QO  far  as  the  analyst  can  ascertain,  the  propor-  point,  at  which  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  almost  involu- 
tion of  nitrogenous  compounds  is  an  unfailing,  t)le  That  substance  is  deposited  in  the  ordinary  form 
.»-^^*:««i  ^^««.,«A  «#  *u^  /.arx«/«;f«^  /^f  «,oit.  t/>  of  Glaubcr's  Salt  as  a  fine  crystalline  sediment,  while 
practical  measure  of  the  capacity  of  flour  to  ^^  aluminum  and  iron  remaiTn  in  solution  as  chforides. 
make  hght  bread,  and  to  make  large  and  heavy  The  *'  mother-liouor,"  or  lye.  is  then  run  off,  and  the 
loaves  from  a  given  weight.  deposit  is  washeu  in  brine  cooled  down  to  the  frcezing- 
A  New  Metallic  Compound, — A  new  metal-  pomt.  After  it  is  dried,  it  is  fit  for  any  purpose  to 
lie  compound,  named  Spence's  metal,  after  which  GbiuWs  salt  is  applicable.  The  mother-^^^^^^ 
:'  XT  "r^**"  »  *^  T>  Li  V.  u  may  be  made  into  a  chlonde  of  aluminum,  which  is 
Its  discoverer,  Mr.  J.  Berger  bpence,  has  been  valuable  for  disinfecting  purposes.  A  pure  chloride 
introduced,  which  possesses  some  remarkable  of  aluminum,  suitable  for  use  in  dyeing,  and  for  the 
and  valuable  qualities.  Its  preparation  is  based  destruction  of  the  vegetable  matter  whicn  is  mingled 
on  the  principle  that  the  sulphides  of  metals  with  wwl,  may  be  prepared  from  cake-alum  by  a  sira- 
^^^u:  1  .:*u  «»«Ua«  o.,i,xK.;»  r^^,^  «  i;^.,;*!  "^r  cold  process.  Another  trench  mventor,  by  ex- 
eombmed  with  molten  sulphur  form  a  liquid  .      ^^^^       ^^  ^^^  ug^i  mixte"  of  the  saft-works 

which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  solid,  homogene-  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  consisting  of  common  salt 

ous  mass,  possessing  great  tenacity,  and  having  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  a  temperature  of  about 

a  peculiar    dark   grav — almost   black — color.  H*  below  the  freezing-point,  obtains  Glauber's  salt  in 

Nearly  all  the  metallic'sulphides  will  form,  with  ^^P^^^^  ^^^h  a  solution  of  the  chloride  ot-magnesium, 

•^          «     ,   ,               ',.     ..            u-  u -u     ^  a  substance  largely  used  lor  weightmg  toxtde  fabncs. 

an  excess  of  sulphur,  combinations  which  have  ®  "^                   e>      & 

the  saine  properties.  A  useful  form  of  the  Luminous  Paint.  —  The  lute  Mr.  Balmain 
metal  is  made  from  an  ore  of  iron  pyrites  con-  succeeded  in  producing  from  a  compound  of 
taining  lead  and  zinc  sulphides,  and  belongs  lime  and  sulphur  a  constant  and  very  powerful 
to  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  thiates,  phosphorescent  substance,  which  he  patented 
or  sulphur  sulphides.  The  compound  has  the  and  applied  as  a  paint;  articles  coated  with  it 
advantages  of  a  low  melting-point,  320°  Fahr.,  become  luminous  after  exposure  to  the  light, 
of  expiknding  on  cooling,  of  resisting  atmos-  and  retain  their  glow  for  a  considerable  length 
pheric  and  climatic  influences  better  than  mar-  of  time.  In  a  lecture  on  this  substance  by  Pro- 
ble  or  bronze,  of  superior  resistance  to  acids,  fessor  Heaton,  its  sensitiveness  was  shown  by 
alkalies,  and  water,  and  of  being  susceptible  of  passing  electric  sparks  in  front  of  a  card  paint- 
a  high  polish.  A  polished  surface  of  the  metal  ed  with  it  which  had  been  previously  kept  in 
has  been  exposed  for  six  months  in  all  weathers  darkness.  Each  spark  impressed  its  image  on 
without  showing  any  change,  and  another  speci-  the  card,  and  made  it  luminous.  Even  a  luci- 
men  suffered  but  little  from  a  month^s  soaking  fer-match  struck  in  front  of  a  dark  pane  pro- 
in  aqua  regia.  By  reason  of  its  low  melting-  duced  a  visible  effect  on  the  paint.  The  high- 
point  it  is  easily  prepared  for  the  mold,  and  in  est  effect  is  produced  by  the  violet  and  ultra- 
consequence  of  its  power  of  expanding  it  gives  violet  rays.  The  red  and  yellow  rays  do  not 
a  nearly  perfect  cast.  In  the  gelatine  mold  it  add  to  the  luminosity ;  in  fact,  they  diminish 
yields  an  impression  before  the  form  of  the  it  when  they  are  allowed  to  continue  to  act  for 
mold  is  destroyed,  and  then,  if  the  gelatine  be  a  considerable  time.  A  short  exposure  of  the 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  metal  till  it  is  cooled,  paint  to  ordinary  daylight  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
it  remodels  itself  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  duce  a  high  degree  of  illumination,  the  amount 
casting.  It  is  adaptable  to  a  great  variety  of  and  duration  of  which  will  depend  considerably 
uses,  for  some  of  which  it  is  superior  to  lead,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light  and  on 
and  for  which  its  cheapness — its  cost  being  es-  other  conditions.  When  the  paint  has  been 
timated  as  only  about  one  fourth  that  of  lead —  exposed  to  the  intense  light  of  the  sun  or  of 
gives  it  great  advantages.  burning  magnesium,  a  good  deal  of  the  brill- 
Cold  as  a  Chemical  Agent. — While  heat  of  iancy  disappears  quickly,  but  after  that  the 
temperatures  above  the  freezing-point  of  water  fading  is  very  slow ;  and  a  more  or  less  useful 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  light  will  remain  through  the  length  of  an  or- 
powerful  agents  for  producing  the  chemical  dinary  winter's  night.  The  paint  appears  to 
operations  desired  by  manufacturers,  heat  of  beof  satisfactory  durability  as  against  all  weath- 
lower  temperatures,  or  cold,  as  it  is  commonly  ers  and  the  action  of  sea- water.  The  useful  pur- 
called,  has  been  less  generally  employed  or  poses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  almost 
thought  of  for  such  purposes.  This  agent  has  innumerable.  The  present  cost  of  the  substance 
been  lately  made  to  aid  in  the  mauufacture  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  at  twenty-eight 
of  Glauber's  salt,  at  some  French  works,  with  shillings,  or  about  seven  dollars  a  pound.  One 
anch  success  as  to  suggest  that  its  more  gen-  pound  will  paint  about  twenty-five  square  feet 
eral  application  is  possible  in  other  directions,  of  surface. 

Under  a  process  devised  by  M.  Georges  Four-  Action  of  Citric  Acid  on  Minerals. — Profess- 

nier,  of  Paris,  the  lye  from  the  oxidized  pyritio  or  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  of  Trinity  College, 

shales  of  Rheims  and  Picardy  from  which  alum  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  made  investigations 

and  copperas  were  formerly  made,  containing  of  the  reactions  of  two  hundred  species  of  min- 

alnminom  sulphate  and  a  portion  of  iron  sul-  erals  with  citric  acid,  by  means  of  which  ho 

pbate —  has  found  that  that  substance  has  a  power  of 
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decomposing  all  classes  of  minerals  little  less  the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  pari- 

than  that  possessed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fication  and  disposition  of  the  sewage-waters 

that  this  very  difference  in  degree  gives  the  of  Paris. 

organic  acid  an  advantage  over  the  mineral  Bromide  of  Ethyl  aa  an  AnaHhetic,  —  Ero- 
acid  in  the  determination  of  species.    Besides  mide  of  ethyl  has  been  recommended  as  ao  an- 
treating  the  minerals  with  a  saturated  solution  lesthetic,  preferable  in  many  respects  to  ether 
of  citric  acid,  he  examined  the  action  of  the  and  chloroform.    Dr.  K.  J.  Levis,  of  the  Penn- 
same  solution,  to  which  solid  sodium  nitrate  is  sylvania  and  Jefferson  College  Hospitals,  Phil- 
added.    This  mixture  proves  to  be  a  yevj  pow-  adelphia,  reports  of  it  that,  so  far  as  he  has 
erful  solvent,  dissolvmg  bismuth,  antimony,  observed,  alter  several  months  of  experience  in 
arsenic,  copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and  silver,  using  it,  it  does  not  influence  the  circulation, 
and  nearly  all  the  natural  sulphides.     The  ad-  except  sometimes  to  produce  a  slight  increase 
dition  of  solid  potassium  iodide  to  the  solution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action  and  in  ar- 
of  citric  acid  also  greatly  increases  its  decom-  terial  pressure.    Respiration  is  but  little  affect- 
posing  power.     Applying  these  reagents  to  ed  by  it,  beyond  its  producing  the  ordinaiy 
minerals.  Dr.  Bolton  obtained  the  following  characteristics  of  all  anaesthetic  sleep.    Naasea 
results:   1.  Complete  solution  of  carbonates,  and  vomiting  occur  less  frequently  with  it  than 
with  liberation  of  carbonio-acid  gas.    2.  More  with  ether  or  chloroform.    It  vaporizes  read- 
or  less  complete  decomposition  of  oxides,  phos-  ily,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  eliminated  through 
phates,  etc.    8.  More  or  less  complete  decom-  the  lungs.    Its  vapor  produces  no  irritation  in 
position  of  sulphides,  with  liberation  of  sul-  the  respiratory  passages.    General  excitement 
phuretted  hydrogen.    4.  Decomposition  of  sul-  and  the  tendency  to  struggle  occur  far  less  fre- 
phides,  with  oxidation  of  the  sulphur.    5.  De-  quently  when  it  is  used  than  in  the  early  stages 
composition  of  silicates,  with   separation  of  of  the  antesthesia  of  ether,  and,  appareoUy, 
slimy  or  gelatinous  silica.    6.  Decomposition  even  than  in  that  of  chloroform.    Complete 
of  certain  species,  with  formation  of  character-  ansesthesia  is  accomplished,  it  is  estimated,  in 
istic  precipitates.    7.  Wholly  negative  action,  about  one  third  less  time  than  is  the  case  with 
The  portability  of  the  reagents  in  a  dry  state  chloroform,  and  recovery  from  tlie  effect  is 
makes  this  method  conveniently  applicable  in  even  comparatively  more  rapid,  the  time  re- 
field-work.    The  relation  of  the  reactions  de-  quired  for  recovery  generally  not  exceeding 
scribed  to  the  geological  work  of  the  organic  two  minutes  after  the  inhalation  has  ceased, 
acids  of  the  soil  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  The  recovery  is  so  complete  that  the  patient  is 
and  merits  further  researches.  often  able  to  stand  and  to  walk  immediately 

Purification  of  Water, — A  new  method  of  after  awakening.  Insensibility  is  usually  pro- 
purifying  and  filtering  water  has  been  used  for  duced  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  The 
more  than  three  months  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  completion  of  the  effect  is  clearly  shown  by 
London,  with  complete  and  satisfactory  success,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which  resume  their 
in  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  perfectly  normal  condition  when  the  sentient  state  re- 
clear  water.  The  water,  as  it  is  furnished  by  turns.  The  vapor  of  this  substance  is  not  in- 
the  water  companies,  is  first  exposed  in  the  flammable,  so  tliat  it  is  free  from  the  danger 
softening  cistern  to  a  jet  of  lime-water  which  which  attends  the  use  of  ether  in  the  presence 
coagulates  the  clay  that  is  held  in  suspension  of  artiflcial  lights.  The  ordinapj  essentials  of 
and  causes  the  impurities  to  be  deposited,  and  is  the  proper  and  safe  production  of  ansesthesia 
afterward  passed  into  a  filter  so  constructed  as  must  not,  however,  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
to  expose  a  very  large  filtering  surface,  and  so  use  of  the  new  agent,  for  its  safety  is  only  corn- 
arranged  that  it  can  be  cleaned  by  mechanism  pa  rati  ve,  and  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  absolute, 
in  a  few  minutes  every  day,  and  oftener,  if  Improved  Teet  for  Svgar. — Mr.  William  L 
necessary.  The  apparatus  is  capable  of  deliv-  Dudley,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College,  Ohio, 
ering  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  observing  that  BOttger^s  test  for  sugar,  with 
pure  water  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour,  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  sodium  carbonate  or 
while  the  ordinary  rate  of  filtration  through  sodium  hydrate,  is  liable  to  error  on  account 
sand-beds  is  said  to  range  from  two  to  six  gal-  of  the  subnitrate  being  liable  to  contain  silver. 
Ions  per  square  foot  per  hour  only.  The  use  and  occasionally  other  impurities,  proposes  the 
of  the  system  has  been  attended  with  a  great  following  modification  of  it ;  Dissolve  subni- 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fishes  in  trate  of  bismuth  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
the  tanks  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  a  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  it  an 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them,  equal  amount  of  acetic  acid  of  ordinary  strength. 
It  has  been  adopted  in  several  private  estab-  To  the  solution  to  be  tested,  add  suflicient  so- 
lishments,  and  its  application  to  the  public  dium  hydrate  to  render  it  strongly  alkaline ; 
water-supply  has  been  suggested.  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the  bismuth  solu- 

A  plan  possessing  similar  features,  but  adapt-  tion ;  heat  to  boiling,  and  continue  the  boiling 

ed  to  a  more  extended  scale  of  operation,  is  in  for  a  short  time  (twenty  to  thirty  seconds), 

use  for  purifying  the  wast-e-waters  of  the  great  If  sugar  is  present,  the  white,  flocculent  pre- 

paper-mills  at  Essonne,  France,  and  has  been  cipitate,  which  formed  on  the  addition  of  the 

suggested  as  likely  to  fiirnish  the  most  feasible  bismuth  solution  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  will  be- 

raeans,  when  still  further  enlarged,  for  solving  come  gray  or  black.    The  depth  of  color  of  the 
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:e  depends  on  the  amount  of  sngar        Variations  in  the  Spectra  of  Vapors  and 

If  thi9  is  very  small,  the  gray  or  black  Oases  under  Pressure. — G.  Ciamician  has  oom- 

e  forms  slowly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  municated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vi- 

0  stand  for  some  time  (ten  or  fifteen  enna  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments 
This  reduction  occurs  in  the  cold,  which  he  has  made  on  the  influence  of  press- 
ding  quietly  for  twenty- four  or  forty-  ure  and  temperature  on  the  spectra  of  gases 
rs.  Tlio  bismuth  solution  will  remain  and  vapors.  The  experiments  of  WuUner  had 
,  and  can  be  diluted  to  any  degree  already  shown  that  with  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
he  precipitation  of  the  bismuth.  and  nitrogen,  the  spectral  lines  of  the  second 
est  for  Gallic  Acid, — Mr.  Dudley  also  order  grow  broader  with  higher  pressure,  and  / 
the  following  new  test  for  gallic  acid :  that  this  is  accompanied  with  a  continuously 
&  solution  of  ammonium  picrate  by  illuminated  background.      The  phenomenon, 

)  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  picric  however,  presents,  even  in  the  three  perraa- 

scess  of  ammonium  hydrate.    Add  a  nently  gaseous  elements,   very  great  differ- 

( of  this  reagent  to  an  aqueous  solution  ences.     While  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 

acid,  and  there  is  produced,  at  first,  a  hydrogen  become  easily  broader,  even  under 

,  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  becomes  a  moderate  pressure,  those  of  the  spectrum  of 

green,  the  depth  of  color  depending  nitrogen  do  not  expand.    M.  Oiamician^s  pur- 

lount  of  gallic  acid  present.    Pyrogal-  pose  was  to  institute  a  comparative  investiga- 

nnic  acids  produce,  at  first,  a  reddish  tion,  extending  to  as  many  elements  as  possi- 

t  no  further  material  change  takes  ble,  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  law,  and  perhaps 

b  them.  an  explanation,  for  the  phenomena.    The  spec- 

n  in  American  BImdes,—!iir,  H.  B.  tra  of  the  three  halogens,  chlorine,  iodine,  and 

,  of  Princeton  College,  has  made  ex-  bromine,  at  high  pressures,  exhibit  in  each  case 

IS  of  American  blendes  for  gallium,  the  same  peculiarities.    The  lines  have  the  ap- 

luropean  blendes  and  several  Ameri- .  pearance  of  merging  into  each  other,  and,  with- 

submitted  to  the  spectroscope,  the  out  showing  an  expansion  into  bands,  they 

grayish  blende  from  Friedensville,  become  occasionally  somewhat  broader.     A 

ania,  showed  the  gallium  line  about  steadily  luminous  background  is  seen,  which 

as  a  European  specimen  from  San-  becomes  brighter  when  the  pressure  is  in- 

hich  is  classed  as  among  the  blendes  creased,  and  which  is  often  more  intense  than 

1  gallium,  while  a  crystallized,  rather  the  lines  themselves.  The  latter  circumstance 
owish-brown  specimen  from  Phoenix-  is  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  iodine,  where 
nsylvania,  showed  it  more  distinctly  the  continuous  spectrum  finally  covers  all  the 

other  American  blendes  submitted  rest ;  while  with  chlorine  and  bromine  single 

nation,  those  from^  Joplin,  Missouri,  lines  are  always  distinguishable  from  the  con- ' 

New  Hampshire,  and  EUenville,  New  tinuous  surrounding  light.    The  appearance  is 

re  reason  to  believe  that  they  contain  remarked  of  certain  lines  in  the  red  field  in 

According  to  the  studies  of  Lecoq  de  chlorine  and  bromine  which  always  preserve 

ran,  the  alloys  formed  by  heating  gal-  their  precision  and  delicacy.    Very  interesting 

I  aluminum  remain  brilliant,  and  do  changes  are  exhibited  in  the  intensity  of  the 

)ly  attract  oxygen  from  the  air  during  spectral  lines  under  difierent  pressures.    It  is 

nation.    After  cooling,  they  are  brit-  difficult  to  ascertain  the  homology  of  the  lines 

it  slightly  coherent.    They  decompose  if  the  spectra  of  rarefied  vapors  in  Geissler 

th  elevation  of  temperature,  evolution  tubes  are  employed,  for  the  lines  can  only  be 

^en,  and  the  formation  of  a  chocolate-  compared  in  groups,  and  frequently  present  in 

wder,  which  ultimately  becomes  white  each  of  the  three  elements  such  differences  of 

alumina,  almost  the  whole  of  the  gal-  intensity  as  to  leave  in  doubt  the  existence  of 

g  set  free  in  globules  apparently  free  a  homology.    The  apparent  differences  arise 

ainum.    The  slow  evolution  of  hydro-  in  reality  out  of  the  variation  of  intensity  and 

solid  alloy  is  considerably  quickened  of  the  number  of  the  lines  with  the  pressure, 

ct  with  a  globule  of  liquid  gallium.  Spectra  exhibiting  the  perfect  homology  of  the 

electric  action.    Suffused  gallium  dis-  lines  can  always  be  produced  by  appropriate 

iminum,  forming  very  brilliant,  liquid,  changes  in  the  density  of  the  gas  or  vapor, 

alloys,  which  decompose  water  with  The  spectrum  of  sulphur  exhibits  no  change 

rgy.    Ordinarily  the  decomposition  is  under  increased  pressure.    The  lines  maintain 

>us,  but  sometimes  a  globule  of  alloy  their  perfect  sharpness,  and  a  continuously  illu- 

hen  thrown  into  water,  while  another  minated  background  appears  in  the  red  field, 

of  the  same  mass  is  inuned lately  active.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  give  no  reaction,  and 

renders  the  first  so  upon  contact  with  do  not  show  even  the  continuous  spectrum, 

ouching  the  liquid  alloy  with  a  frag-  Arsenic  gives  at  a  moderate  pressure,   and 

solid  gallium,  crystals  appear  which  without  the  interposition  of  the  Leyden  jar, 

gallium,   and  which  do  not  act  on  a  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  which  is  almost 

V.fter  their  removal,  the  alloy  is  less  continuous ;  and,  with  increase  of  pressure  and 

It,  if  the  whole  is  remelted  by  the  interposition  of  the  jar,  it  gives  to  the  spec 

le  hand,  the  alloy  regains  its  activity,  trum  of  lines  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order. 
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"With  the  metals  proper,  the  lines  expand  into  land  and  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1636.  She 
bands,  and  the  continuous  light  takes  a  less  was  the  daughter  of  Convers  Francis,  a  baker, 
prominent  place.  In  quicksilver  the  breadth  Her  mother,  was  a  simple-hearted,  loving  wo- 
of the  green  and  violet  lines  especiaJJy  is  con-  man. 

spicnous.     Sodium  gives  at  high  pressures  a        In  her  earlj  life  Miss  Francis  studied  with 

continuously  illuminated  spectrum  near  the  her  brother,  who  was  afterward  a  distinguished 

D-lines,  which  then  appear  reversed ;  at  first  divine  and  scholar  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and 

one  or  two  lines  are  seen,  but  soon  they  widen  professor  in   Cambridge   Theological  School. 

and  merge  into  each  other,  and  the  dark  band  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  Lydia  Ufaria 

of  absorption  gradually  covers  the  whole  illu-  Francis  wrote  **Hoboraok;   a  Tale  of  Early 

minated  part  of  the  field.  Times."    This  was  published  in  1824.    It  was 

New  Syntheses,  —  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  has  followedby"  The  Rebels;  or,  Boston  before  the 
made  the  synthesis  of  salicylic  acid  in  small  Revolution,"  a  novel  containing  an  imaginarj 
quantities  by  the  following  process :  Upon  heat-  speech  by  James  Otis,  which  has  been  trans- 
ing  one  part  of  copper  benzoate  with  about  ferred  to  many  "  speakers "  and  reading-books, 
three  parts  of  distilled  water  in  a  sealed  tube  She  afterward  kept  a  private  school  in  Wat^r- 
at  a  t€»mperature  of  180°  C.  for  a  period  of  three  town  from  1825  to  1828.  In  1827  she  estab- 
hours,  a  large  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  sepa-  lished  "  The  Juvenile  Miscellany,"  a  charming 
rated.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  then  re-  monthly  magazine  for  children,  which  she  gu- 
moved  to  a  rather  large  beaker,  and  acidulated  pervised  for  eight  years.  In  1828  she  married 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was  David  Lee  Child,  a  Boston  lawyer  and  journal- 
supersaturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  ist,  distinguished  for  the  independence  of  his 
filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  contained  a  character  and  the  boldness  with  which  be  de- 
considerable  amount  of  benzoic  acid,  which  nounced  social  wrongs  and  abuses.  In  1829 
was  removed  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  Mrs.  Child  published  **The  American  Frugal 
steam.  The  residual  liquid  reduced  to  a  small  Housewife,"  a  book  of  kitchen  economy  and 
volume  gave  a  crystallization  of  needles,  fusing  directions,  which  in  1865  had  reached  its  tbir- 
constant  at  156°  C,  and  afforded  with  ferric  ty-third  edition.  In  1831  were  published '^ITie 
chloride  the  characteristic  coloration  given  by  Mother's  Book"  and  "  The  GirPs  Own  Book." 
salicylic  acid.  The  salts  also  proved  the  pres-  In  1832  appeared  the  "History  of  Wonian," 
ence  of  the  latter.  The  experiment  was  varied  and  "  Biographies  of  Good  Wives."  In  1838, 
in  one  or  two  instances  by  using  an  aqueous  when  the  antislavery  excitement  was  attaining 
solution  of  benzoic  acid  and  an  ammoniacal  importance,  Mrs.  Child  published  her  ^'  Appeal 
solution  of  cupric  oxide,  when  the  heat  had  to  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  African.'' 
be  increased  to  220°  C.  This  remarkable  work  attracted  great  attention. 

Messrs.  Grimaux  and  Adam  have  succeeded  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  "Martyr  Ageof  Anieri- 
in  building  up  citric  acid,  the  characteristic  ca,"  describes  Mrs.  Child  as  "  a  lady  of  whom 
acid  of  lemons,  from  glycerine.  They  first  society  was  exceedingly  proud  before  she  puh- 
produced  dichlorhydrine  by  the  action  of  hy-  lished  her  'Appeal,'  and  to  whom  society  has 
drochloric  acid  on  glycerine,  oxidized  that  sub-  been  extremely  contemptuous  ever  since."  Dr. 
stance  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphu-  Channing  attributed  part  of  his  interest  in  the 
ric  acid,  and  treated  the  resultant  substance  slavery  question  to  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Child's 
with  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  acid  book,  and  walked  from  Boston  to  Roxbury  to 
corresponding  to  the  product  of  the  last  appli-  thank  her  for  it.  Undaunted  by  social  ostra- 
cation  having  been  produced  by  saponifying  cism,  this  champion  of  antislavery  continued  her 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  its  sodium  salt  was  labors,  publishing  "The  Oasis,"  "The  Anti- 
treated  with  potassium  cyanide,  whereby  a  di-  slavery  Catechism,"  "Authentic  Anecdotes  of 
cyanide  was  produced.  When  decomposed  by  American  Slavery,"  and  "  The  Evils  of  Slavery, 
hydrochloric  acid,  this  dicyanide  yielded  a  cit-  and  the  Cure  of  Slavery." 
ric  acid  in  all  respects  identicfd  with  that  ob-  Mrs.  Child's  novel  of  "  Philothea,"  published 
tained  from  the  lemon  and  other  fruits.  Gly-  in  1833,  is  a  romance  of  Greece  in  the  days  of 
cerine  may  be  prepared  from  trichlorhydrine,  Pericles,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  her  best  pro- 
which  is  itself  obtained  from  the  action  of  ductions.  In  1841  she  was  engaged  as  co-editor 
chlorine  in  daylight  on  propylenic  chloride,  with  her  husband  on  the  "  Antislavery  Stand- 
one  of  the  products  of  the  chlorination  of  ard,"  published  in  New  York.  Later  on  she 
propylene.  Finally,  propylene  may  be  pro-  assumed  the  entire  management  of  the  paper, 
duced  by  passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  monox-  and  made  it  agreeable  to  readers  of  literary 
ide  and  marsh- gas  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  and  taste,  without  abating  its  antislavery  zeal.  She 
marsh-gas  may  be  built  up  from  carbon,  hydro-  wrote  from  New  York  a  series  of  letters,  de- 
gen,  and  oxygen.  The  synthesis  of  citric  acid  scribing  every-day  life  in  the  city,  to  the  "Bos- 
from  these  three  elements  is,  therefore,  now  an  ton  Courier."  These  were  afterward  pub- 
accomplished  fact.  lished  in  two  volumes,  in  1843-'44.    They  went 

CHILD,  Lydia  Marta,  was  bom  at  Medford,  through  seven  or  eight  editions  in  this  form. 

Massachusetts,  February  11,  1802,  and  died  at  Other  works  were  published  as  follows :  "Fact 

Wayland,    Massachusetts,   October   20,    1880.  and  Fiction"  (1846);  "Flowers  for  Children" 

Her  ancestor,  Richard  Francis,  came  from  Eng-  (1852);    "Isaac    T.  Hopper,   a    True    Life" 
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**The    Progress  of   Religious    Ideas 
I  Successive  Ages"  (1855j;  and  "Au- 
Leaves,  and  oketches  in  Prose  and 
"  (1857). 

59  Mrs.  Child  wrote  a  letter  of  sympa- 
^ohn  Brown,  then  a  prisoner  at  Harper's 
which  involved  her  in  a  correspondence 
overnor  Wise  and  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
hese  letters  were  published  in  pamphlet 
1860.  Daring  the  same  year  she  pub- 
;wo  small  tracts  upon  the  fugitive-slave 
I  emancipation  in  the  British  West  In- 
Q  1864  she  printed  *^  Looking  toward 
';  then  followed  "The  Freedman's 
In  1867  "The  Romance  of  the  Re- 
was  printed.  Daring  her  later  years 
t  remarkable  for  her  munificence  in  con- 
g  pecuniary  help  to  the  Union  soldiers 
the  war,  and  fi^erward  to  the  freed- 

^DER3,  Hugh  Cullixo  Eardlet,  Seo- 
[>f  State  in  the  new  Cabinet  of  Glad- 
ras  born  in  London,  in  June,  1827.  He 
ucated  at  Cheam  School  and  Trinity 
,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
He  gained  his  earliest  political  experi- 

the  Australian  colonies,  to  which  he 
ed  immediately  after  leaving  college, 
age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Childers  ob- 
i  seat  in  the  Victorian  Cabinet  as  Com- 
er of  Trade  and  Customs,  and  retained 
ce  six  years.  He  was  during  the  same 
)mber  for  Portland  in  the  Legislative 
>Iy  In  1857  he  returned  to  England 
nt-general  for  the  colony,  and  two 
.fterward  contested  Pontefract  in  the 
interest.  Though  unsuccessful,  he  was 
unseat  his  opponent  on  petition,  and 
rd  gained  the  seat.    Mr.  Childers  be- 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1861,  and 
al  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  the  fol- 
year,  retiring  on  the  advent  of  Lord 

third  Ministry.  On  Mr.  Gladstone's 
into  power  in  December,  1868,  he  was 
i  the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
,  but  resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  in 
1871.  He  joined  the  Ministry  again  as 
llor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Au- 
172,  and  retained  the  appointment  until 
uinistration  was  reconstructed,  in  Sep- 

1873.  Mr.  Childers  is  the  author  of 
ets  on  "National  Education,"  "Free 

and  other  subjects,  and  is  a  Fellow  of 
al  Society. 

^I  (Rbp^blioa  db  Chile).  Detailed 
nts  relating  to  the  territorial  division, 
ion,  etc.,  of  the  country  were  given  in 
nnuflJ  Cyclopsedia  "  for  1879. 
Patagonian  boundary  question  still  re- 
insetded,  but  a  friendly  solution  of  the 
y  is  confidently  looked  forward  to  both 
Dhilians  and  the  Argentines, 
i^resident  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 
Pinto  (inauguratea  on  September  18, 

The  Cabinet  was  oomposea  of  the  fol- 
Ministers :  Interior,  Sefior  Don  M.  Ro- 
roL.  XX. — 7    A 


cabarren;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonization, 
Sefior -Don  Domingo  Santa  Maria;  Finance, 
Sefior  Don  J.  Alfonso;  Justice,  Public  Wor- 
ship, and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Huerta; 
and  War  and  the  Navy,  General  E.  Silo. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Chilian  army  was 
fixed  by  Congress,  in  1876,  at  3,573,  compris- 
ing 712  horse,  2,000  foot,  804  artillery,  etc. 
The  National  Guard  consisted  of  1,215  horse, 
21,147  foot,  and  1,925  artillery.  But,  on  war 
being  declared  against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the 
strength  of  the  regular  army  was  raised  to 
20,000,  and  that  6f  the  National  Guard  to  30,- 
000,  thus  giving  a  total  land-force  of  50,000. 
In  October,  1880,  a  single  number  of  tlie  "  Offi- 
cial Gazette  ^^  is  said  to  have  contained  eleven 
decrees  relating  to  the  formation  of  as  many 
new  corps,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,000  men.  * 

According  to  officiid  returns  published  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  the  navy  comprised  1 1 
ships  of  war,  12  transports,  8  pontoons,  and  2 
launches  (torpedoes),  in  all  28  craft ;  with  an 
aggregate  of  28,107  tons,  6,459  horse-power; 
an  armament  of  83  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  224 
naval  officers  of  all  grades,  and  1,686  seamen ; 
besides  six  mariue  officers  commanding  389 
marines.  In  the  number  of  vessels  here  stated 
are  included  six  mail-steamers  chartered  by 
the  Government  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
equipped  by  their  owners. 

In  President  Pinto's  message  to  Congress  on 
June  1,  1880,  the  national  revenue,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  for  1879,  was  set  down  at 
$27,693,087,  and  the  expenditure  at  $24,777,- 
360.  These  figures,  if  accurately  transcribed, 
exhibit  a  marked — one  might  almost  say  an  un- 
precedented— improvement,  as  compared  with 
those  for  1878  ($20,443,977  revenue,  and  $21,- 
875,728  expenditure) ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
noteworthy,  a  surplus  of  $2,915,727,  instead  of 
a  deficit  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Sefior  Pinto 
remarks,  however,  that  "  this  latter  sum  (the 
expenditure  for  1879)  does  not  include  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
our  legation  in  Europe  and  not  yet  liquidated." 
But,  be  the  expenses  referred  to  ever  so  great, 
the  fact  still  stands  of  an  increase  of  $7,249,- 
110  in  the  revenue  for  1879  over  that  for  tiie 
year  previous. 

The  customs  receipts  at  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso for  the  first  quarter  of  1880  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  period  of  1879, 
as  follows: 


MONTHS. 

i8r». 

1880. 

iTRnnary    , 

$261,146  19 
449,182  69 
5A5,264  59 

$269,818  98 

February 

539.619  00 

March.... 

667,281  24 

Total 

$1,26.\548  47 

$1,476,214  17 

This  result  was  in  part  due  to  advanced 
rates  of  duty.  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
was  in  numerous  instances  increased,  though 
in  none  to  an  onerous  degree,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  nitrate,  to  which  further  reference  will 
be  made  hereafter.    One  most  important  ex- 
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ception,  however,  to  the  swelling  of  taxes,  was  for  six  months,  foar  per  cent  if  for  four  months,  md 

the  abolition  of  the  estaneo  or  tobacco  monop-  ^^  P®T^?®°^  ^£^^  * "K^^'^r?™®--.!..  i      .,. 

^i«.   ««  :««4^:f.,4-:rv»  i.o»^a;.i  a^^^  ^.rv*»  ^rvi««;«i  Abt.  III.  As  onen  as,  m  virtue  of  tj^law,  thesinn 

0I7,  an  institution  handed  down  from  colonial  ^^  ^^e  milUon  doUars 'shall  have  fen  eiiitted  in 

times,  and  the  suppression  of  which  can  scarce-  bonds  or  notes,  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  will 
ly  fail  to  tell  favorably  on  the  future  welfare  order  tenders  to  be  called,  for  an  equal  sum,  on  the 
of  the  country.  The  tobacco-plant  finds  a  terms  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article.  Such  ten- 
genial  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  republic,  as  ?®"  "^^.^  preferrai  as  are  made  for  the  ehoitet 
r  u-*.u  *  I  "'**"•'  ^  Vx.  '1  iT'  ^-  '  •  term,  and  therelore  gam  the  lowest  mterest. 
has  hitherto  been  proved  by  its  cultivation  in  ^ 

large  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  monop-  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  men- 
oly,  and  of  excellent  quality  too,  judging  from  tioned  as  one  of  the  resources  provided  by  Con- 
common  report.  This  act,  then,  sanctions  a  grass,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to 
valuable  branch  of  agriculture,  and  the  de-  explain  the  allusion  already  made  to  the  pro- 
luand  for  home  consumption  may  hencefor-  posed  increase  of  duties  upon  Atacama  nitrate, 
ward  be  met  by  home  production,  without  Though  Congress  was  still  in  session  at  the 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  time-honored  end  of  August,  busily  engaged  in  the  discussicn 
system  of  smuggling,  which  also  flourished,  in  of  that  measure,  no  decision  had  yet  been  ar- 
spite  of  the  estanco.  Hereafter,  the  duty  on  rived  at.  The  rate  of  the  tax  proposed  to  be 
Havana  tobacco,  in  leaf  or  cut,  or  in  what-  levied  was  equal  to  one  half  the  market  value 
ever  form  imported,  is  to  be  $1.50  per  kilo-  of  the  nitrate  at  the  time  the  bill  was  intro- 
gramme,  and,  on  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  duced.  *'  It  will  be  remembered,^'  writ^  a  res- 
$1  per  kilogramme.  ident  of  Valparaiso,  ^'that  Chili,  constituting 

In  the  foregoing  item  of  expenditure  are  herself  the  champion  of  the  righta  of  her  citi- 
not  included  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  zens,  as  she  was  undoubtedly  in  honor  bound 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  In  the  absence  of  official  to  do,  undertook  the  present  war  in  order  to 
data,  these  expenses  are  estimated  at  about  protect  certain  of  her  subjects  (engaged  in  the 
$2,000,000  per  month — a  weighty  burden,  to  nitrate  trade)  from  the  illegal  exaction,  on  the 
be  sure,  for  the  Treasury  of  so  small  a  coun-  part  of  Bolivia,  of  an  export  duty  of  ten  cents 
try.  Yet  President  Pinto,  in  his  message  a1-  per  Spanish  quintal,  and  the  present  action  of 
ready  alluded  to,  affirms  that  *^the  vast  ex-  the  Government  will  strike  them  asnotalit- 
penses  of  the  war  have  been  punctually  paid  tie  strange,  should  they  compare  this  compara- 
with  the  resources  provided  by  Congress,  with  tively  trifling  tax  with  the  exorbitant  one  which 
an  increased  revenue  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Chili  now  pretends  to  impose ;  and  they  may, 
country's  wealth,  and  with  the  resources  which  and  probably  will,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
liave  already  commenced  to  flow  in  from  the  the  protection  which  Chili  has  afforded  to  her 
territories  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  re-  citizens,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  may  prove  a 
public."  The  resources  "provided  by  Con-  very  costly  one.  Chili  thus  appears  in  the 
gress "  were  necessarily  derived  from  increased  eyes  of  the  world  as  compelling  those,  for 
taxation,  and  Government  issues  of  a  feeble  whom  she  undertook  the  war  in  order  to  pro- 
currency,  in  addition  to  the  bank  emission  of  tect  them  from  the  exactions  of  Bolivia,  to 
$16,500,000  before  the  commencement  of  the  pay  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  cents 
war.*  Ofthese  Government  issues,  which,  con-  per  quintal  on  the  nitrate  they  export,  as  a 
sideriug  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  sort  of  compensation  for  saving  them  from  the 
funds  and  the  general  position  of  affairs,  are  payment  of  the  trifling  duty  of  ten  cents  per 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  methods  that  could  quintal  demanded  by  the  Government  of  Bo- 
have  been  adopted,  another  was  authorized  by  hvia;  and  should  the  projected  law  be  passed, 
the  Senate  in  August,  1880.  The  bill,  as  sent  the  unfortunate  nitrate  -  producers  may  well 
up  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  might  be  say,  *  Heaven  save  us  from  our  friends  I'"  The 
considered  as  empowering  the  Government  to  bill  was  passed  on  October  1st,  and  the  doty 
issue  $3,000,000  of  paper  money  and  obtain  is  payable  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  A  law 
some  three  millions  more  as  an  indirect  home  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  subjecting  iodine 
loan,  w&*  so  modified  by  the  Senate  as  to  sane-  to  a  duty  of  sixty  cents  per  kilogramme,  paja- 
tion  an  indirect  home  debt  of  $12,000,000,  as  ble  likewise  in  gold, 
follows:  Lastly,  the  *^ resources  which  have  already 

Article  I.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  author-  commenced  to  flow  in  from  the  territories  con- 

ized,  durlnjr  one  year,  to  emit  twelve  miUion  dollars  quered  by  the  armies  of  the  republic  " — the 

($12,000,000)  in  paper  monev  of  the  same  character  Peruvian  guano  deposits,  and  the  nitrate  de- 

and  lepal  status  as  that  already  issued  m  virtue  of  the  ,,-.  r#-   :_  xi,-  P/>«r.^o«   ^^r^Tf\r^,%^  ^*  Ttt.«*«a/.^ 

laws  o?  April  10  and  August  26, 1879,  and  of  January  ^^^^^.  *?,  *^®  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapac^ 

10, 1880.                      oil                     rf  jjQ^  jjj  ^jjg  possession  of  the  Chilians.  Special 

Art.  II.    Fiscal  offices,  to  be  determined  bj  the  attention,  says  Seflor  Pinto,  has,  since  theoccu- 

President  of  the  Republic,  shall  receive  in  deposit,  but  pation  of  Tarapac^  been  paid  to  the  manage- 

vA\hoMX,  making  use  of  such  deposits,  to  the  amount  ^jent  of  the  valuable  sources  of  revenue  con- 

of  twelve  million  dollars  in  Treasury  bonds  or  notes     a„'   ^j  •     4.u«4. .. :«^^    -   ^  4.u    «  -.     i       v  ^ 

referred  to  in  the  preceding  article.    Sums  less  than  ^^'^^d  m  that  province ;  and  the  army  has  been 

one  hundred  dollars  shall  not  be  received.    The  do-  constantly  followed  by  Government  employees, 

posits  shall  not  be  made  for  less  than  thirty  days,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements  for 

abflU  bear  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  if  made  the  collection  of  revenues  which  formerly  be- 

•  Sm  *'  Annual  Cydopcdia**  for  1879,  p.  140.  longed  tO  Peru. 
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the  nitrate,   200,000  quintals  (of    100  In  October  last  it  was  reported  in  Colombia 

da  each)  were  sold  by  auction  at  Valpa-  that  a  treaty  bad  just  been  concluded  between 

,  in  March,  1880,for  account  of  the  Govern-  that  republic  and  Chili  for  the  sabmission  to 

of  Chili,  at  from  $3.75  to  $3.85  per  quintal,  arbitration  of  all  questions  in  dispute  between 

)r  the  guano,  it  is  to  be  sold  for  account  the  two  coantries.    The  arbitrators  were  to 

e  Peruvian  bondholders,  but  subject  to  a  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and,  in  case  they  did 

tyof  £  I  2«.  per  ton  to  the  Chilian  Govern-  not  agree,  the  matter  was   to  be  referred  to 

.    The  yield  to  Chili,  from  the  nitrate  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    It  was 

)ac4,  will  also  be  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  the  also  stipulated  in  the  compact  that  all  the  oth- 

»gate  amount  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  er  nations  of  America  should  be  invited  to  be- 

lost  experienced,  can  not  exceed  $600,000,  come  parties  to  it,  so  that  in  future  there  might 

1  perhaps  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  be  no  possibility  of  such  a  war  arismg  as  that 

lew  province  (in  the  now  probable  event  existing  between  Peru  and  Chili.    The  city  of 

dli^s  ultimate  success  in  the  pending  strife) ;  Panama  was  the  point  selected  for  the  meeting 

'  other  means  must  be  sought  to  pay  off  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries 

rar  debt"  which  may  accept  the  invitation  and  wish  to 

ferring  to  the  '*  Annual  Cyclopcedia  **  for  join  the  compact,  and  the  end  of  1880  or  the 

where  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  beginning  of  1881  was  the  time  named  for  the 

,  on  December  81,  1878,  was  set  down  at  conference  to  take  place. 

82,544,  we  reproduce  the  following  sched-  The  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  war 

)ubli8hed  in  London,  in  1880,  for  the  same  will  be  found  in  the  article  Pebu  in  the  pres- 

d :  ent  volume. 

i  per  coit,  fbreign. $7,774,000  CHINA,    an    empire   in  Asia.     Emperor, 

;;       ll^l tmm  K wa°K-Su,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  born  in 

home ! .' .* .* .' .* .*.*.'.'!!!.;*  '.'.'.'.'.'. '.     1,8 ♦slooo  1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Ch'un,  and  grandson  to 

foniga ^604,60o  the  Emperor  Tau-Kwang,  who  died  in  1850; 

hSST::::::::;:::::::::::;::  ^^'tS^'oSS  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  i876.  The  area 

foreign.! V.'.V.V.. . . . . '. ' . . . . ". . .     5,068^500  of  China  proper,  according  to  Behm  and  Wag- 

;:       ^^l i^m  ner'8  "BevdJkerung  derErde"  (vol.  vi,  1880), 

"       foreign! !*.*.*.  ■.'.*..**.!'.!*.!!!  !!!!*.!    iilas-aiftoo  is  4,024,690  kilometres ;  population,  405,000,- 

to«*?n ^S^^^  ^^0-    The  area  of  the  dependencies  is  estimated 

hSSe:::::::::::::::;::::::::  sjlffl  at  7,789,o6o  square  kilometres,  with  a  popuia- 

bome 8>oo,'ooo  tion  of  about  80,000,000.    The  aggregate  area 

ti^dtbtS^^T^'*;;;/.:::::::::::::::.;     ^^&!m  of  the  whole  CWnese  Empire  may,  therefore, 

be  estimated  at  11,813,760  square  kilometres, 

^ $77,854,288  with  a  population  of  about  435,000,000.    The 

irill  be  observed  that  the  old  three  per  cent.  ^P^J  writer  of  note  who  estimates  the  popula- 

is  not  here  represented.   These  loans  have  t>on  of  China  proper  considerably  below  the 

le  most  part  been  invested  in  the  follow-  above  figure,  is  the  missionary,  8.  Wells  Wil- 

ind  are  mainly  guaranteed  by  mortgage :  Hams,  the  author  of  **  The  Middle  Kingdom," 

«iM  and  Santiago  Baflway $173^6,848  9S  ^}^^i  *^  *  communication  to  the  Secretaries 

OTi  BaUway »,86fi,845  83  Of  the  American  Board,  expresses  the  opinion 

n:;;*.\Li Vini;»  »,riwV; aSJ*?  S  ^*^at  the  disastrous  civil  wars  which  have  taken 

itaooo 651,000  03  place  m  China  have  reduced  the  population  of 

xhnme.  Blanco,  and  Ma«allanea 2,5)7,151  84  China  proper  at  least  tO 340,000,000.    Aletter  of 

rtib^'Sfisw::::::::;;;;:;::::::::    Sm  fi  ^'^^^^v  RJdei,  the  head  of  the  cathoiic  church 

•aisoLvceam 289,977  08  in  Corea,  States  that  the  so-called  "Neutral 

S  Si^m-Hoi^i. ::::.;:;.. ■:;;:. ::    i^W  «  T^-^'^^'y  "  between  Ohma  and  Corea  W  now 

mi 22,250  00  oeeu  occupied  by  the  Government  of  Corea. 

^.                                              ^,,,,,,^^  00  '^^®  Bishop  says  ("  Annals  of  the  Propagation 

"^ •47,i7ft.706  88  ^^  p^jj.^^,,  ^q^^^  ^^^^  number):    "  Th?  land 

e  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1879  was  through  which  we  travel  has  been  inhabited 

120,226,   and   that  of  the  imports  $22,-  only  for  a  short  time.    A  few  years  ago  it  was 

00,  against  $29,727,825  and  $25,322,011  a  vast  desert  which  separated  China  from  Co- 

ctively  for  1878.  rea.    The  Chinese  Government  has  sold  the 

e  post-office  returns  for  1879  show  the  land,  and  to-day  small   new  dwelling-houses 

ring  figures:  7,572,987  letters  and  10,-  maybe  seen  everywhere.    After  the  inhabit- 

00  parcels,  newspapers,  etc.,  against  6,-  ants  had  felled  and  burned  the  trees,  they  tilled 

10  and  8,800,000  respectively  in  the  year  the  land,  which  soon  will  be  fertile.    This  tract 

JUS.  of  land  contains  about  13,882  square  kilome- 

the  remarks  in  our  volume  for  1879  on  tres,   and  the  Corean  Government  possesses 

ibject  of  public  education,  we  have  but  upon  it  several  houses.^^ 

d  that,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Recent  accounts  of  the  population  of  Peking 

5ipality  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  re-  continue  to  be  widely  different,  varying  from 

!,  in  1879,  namely,  $1,855,682,  $49,423  500,000  to  1,650,000.    The  population  of  the 

>r  schools.  treaty  ports  is  estimated  as  folio wd: 
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f^ion 1,500,000 

Tientsin 950,000 

Hankow 600,000 

Foochow 000,000 

Bhanghai 278,000 

Takow  and  Taiwan.  285,0(H) 

Cbinkiang 140,000 

MIngpo 120,000 

Amoy 88,000 

Kewchwang 60,000 


Tamtni  and  Kehiog.  60,000 

Wenchow 60,000 

Woohoo 60,000 

Kinkiang 40,000 

Cheefoo 80,000 

Kiungchow 80.000 

8watow 20,WK) 

Pakhol.... 10,000 

Tchaitg ^uncertain) 


According  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Govern- 
or of  Che-kiang  issued  in  1880,  there  are  enor- 
mons  areas  of  land  left  uncultivated  in  that 
district,  and,  although  seventeen  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  war  which  so  terribly 
ravaged  the  country,  a  large  extent  of  land  has 
never  been  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  left  untilled.  This  is  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  departments  of  Ghin- 
houa,  Chuchow,  and  Yen-^ow,  in  which  up- 
ward of  1,000,000  acres  are  idle;  while  in 
those  of  Hang-show,  Ka-shing,  and  Hu-chow, 
there  are  6,000,000  in  the  same  predicament. 
Some  of  the  land  is  too  poor  even  to  return 
much  for  labor  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it, 
but  there  are  at  least  5,500,000  acres  of  really 
rich  and  fertile  soil  at  present  completely  neg- 
lected. This  arises  partly  from  the  fear  lest 
any  cultivator  of  the  land  in  question  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  taxes, 
but  the  Governor's  proclamation  specially  men- 
tions this  exemption. 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  consist  of 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  corps  which  is  called 
the  **  Banner  Army,"  because  it  was  ranged 
under  eight  banners,  numbers  roughly  280,000 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  besides 
40,000  eUves  or  paid  expectants  from  these 
grades  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  5,000  artifi- 
cers and  followers.  There  are  about  8G,000 
in  Peking ;  other  60,000  are  distributed  about 
the  province  of  Pechili;  there  are  40,000  in 
Mantchooria;  and  the  remainder  furnisli  the 
Tartar  garrisons  of  the  chief  cities  throughout 
the  empire.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Banner  forces  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Hian-ki-Ying,  and  which,  according  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  is  the  only  corps  which 
can  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
army.  They  number  some  86,000,  besides 
26,000  Sl^ea,  But  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  of  the  whole  Banner  forces  throughout 
the  empire  at  the  present  time  no  more  than 
80,000  of  the  Hian-ki-Ying,  with  perhaps  18,- 
000  of  those  that  make  up  the  twenty-five 
garrisons,  can  be  said  to  be  effective.  Mili- 
tary exercises  are  almost  universally  carried 
on  in  the  imperial  hunting  park — an  immense 
tract  of  country  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  ac- 
cess to  which  is  jealously  forbidden  to  foreign- 
ers. In  Peking  there  is  a  force  of  field-artillery 
with  modern  breech-loading  guns,  but  of  their 
numbers  and  effectiveness  he  could  form  no 
idea.  While  the  Bannermen  are  the  soldiers  of 
the  Mantchoo  sovereign,  an  alien,  though  suze- 
rain power,  the  force  of  the  Green  Standard, 
called  Luh-Ying,  is,  in  part,  the  constitutional 
army  of  China.    The  duties  of  the  LuU-Ying 


are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  a  £ar^< 
pean  army,  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  police 
force  are  imposed  upon  them,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  them  seem  to  be  devoted  to 
the  duty  of  preventing  robbery,  contrabandism, 
and  other  crimes.  Besides  being  the  land- 
force,  the  Luh-Ying  man  the  navy  of  the  sea* 
board  provinces,  and  have  adistinct  organization 
of  divisions  and  garrisons,  each  under  its  gen- 
eral. So  completely  are  these  forces  under  the 
Governors-General  of  provinces,  that  even  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  at  Peking  finds  it  very  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  induce  these  offi- 
cers to  move  their  army  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  province.  The  strength  of  these  pro- 
vincial armies  varies  with  the  size  of  the  prov- 
ince and  with  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
Taking  all  the  provinces,  the  average  for  each 
is  about  84,500  men  and  640  ofiicers — one  offi- 
cer to  fifty- two  men.  Of  the  capabilities  of 
the  nation  Captain  Gill  said :  **  The  Chinese, 
especially  those  of  the  north,  are  a  fine  people 
physically ;  they  are  hardy  and  enduring,  frugal 
and  temperate ;  they  can  undergo  great  fatigue 
on  a  small  amount  of  food,  and  will  support 
great  privations  without  complaint.  They  are 
law-abiding,  docile,  and  obedient  to  authoritT ; 
and,  if  the  discipline  in  their  armies  is  at  pres- 
ent lax,  the  history  of  Gordon's  force  shows  as 
what  it  might  be  if  the  soldiers  were  prpperly 
paid,  properly  oflScered,  and  properly  looked 
after."  Captain  Gill  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Chinese,  if  properly  trained,  properly  armed, 
and  properly  led  by  officers  in  whom  thej 
placed  confidence,  would  certainly  furnish  ma- 
terial for  admirable  soldiers. 

The  foundation  for  a  navy  was  laid  in  1877, 
when  the  Government  received  four  iron-chid 
gunboats  which  had  been  built  in  England. 
They  were  primarily  intended  for  the  defense  of 
the  coast.  To  these  four  others  were  added  in 
1879,  which  had  likewise  been  constructed  in 
England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce 
of  China  from  1872  to  1878,  the  values  being 
expressed  in  taels  (1  tael  =  $1.61): 


YEARS. 


18T2. 
1S73. 
1874. 
187&. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


ImportA. 

Ezpottk 

74,826,180 

88,719.S8T 

78,»J*2,908 

^,^4A,919 

64,860,864 

66.712,!?68 

67,608.247 

68,912.929 

70,269,M4 

6<»,8NI,.513 

78,258,170 

67,445,024 

70,604,027 

67,172,179 

In  the  ten  years  from  1869  to  1878,  inch- 
sive,  the  imports  increased  in  total  value  abon! 
18  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  25  per  cent 
The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  mainly  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Tea  constitutes 
two  thirds  of  the  exports  to  Grent  Britain, 
the  only  other  important  article  being  raw  silk. 
The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  Japan,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  giving  the  volume  of  the  trade 
with  each  country  in  taels : 
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COUNTRIES. 


Utet 

ULd 

itUemeota,  and  other  Engtinh  pot- 
I 


i8rr. 


Importi. 

1.188,000 
19,994,000 
27,602,000 
19,788,000 

1,648,000 
8,527,000 


EzporU. 

7,951,000 

87,784,000 

15,256,000 

578,000 

8,017.000 
1,870,000 


1878. 


Importa. 

2,258,000 
14,952,000 

27.445,000 
21,077,000 

1,471.000 
4.050,000 


Export!. 

6.576,000 

27,610,000 

14,979,000 

874,000 

8.060,000 
1,683,000 


principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports  in  1877  and  1878  are  shown  in  the  following 


IfPORTS. 

isrr. 

isrs. 

EXPORTS. 

isrr. 

i8r8. 

8a274,000 

18,956,000 

4,927.000 

4,848,000 

82.268,000 

16,029,000 

5,04^,000 

4,178,000 

Blacktea 

Raw  Bilk  and  silken  goods 
Green  tea 

27.166,000 

22,755,000 

4,888,000 

8,725,000 

27,287,000 

km1» 

25,126,000 

ooda 

8,422,000 

Suftar 

1,864,000 

movement  of  shipping  in  the  Ohinese 
aring  the  years  1877  and  1878  is  shown 
following  tahle  (entrances  and  clear- 
eing  taken  together) : 


isrr. 

1A78. 

s. 

VmmIs.            Toot. 

Ymili 

Tom. 

•  .  .  •  • 

•  ••••• 

9.042 

1.876 

1,446 

167 

106 

6,082 

63S 

6,497,852 
496,908 
656,112 
168J889 
11^268 

8,974.544 
180,029 

9,978 

1,9S8 

1,019 

174 

126 

6,860 

794 

7,489,378 
743.457 
841,942 
160,078 
128,887 

4,877,357 
260,805 

isMJa! 

18,708 
5,099 

18,807 

10,*».625 
1,817,966 

14,200 
6,728 

11,726,915 
1,719,479 

11,938,501      20,928 

18,446,849 

irst  attempt  to  introduce  railways  was 
>7  the  constmotion  of  a  short  line  from 
ai  to  Woosung,  forty  miles  in  length. 
If  of  this  line,  firom  Shanghai  to  Eang- 
iras  opened  for  traffic  June  8,  1876,  hut 
again  in  1877,  after  having  heen  pnr- 
by  the  Ohinese  authorities.  There  arc 
es  of  electric  telegraph,  having  an  ag- 
length  of  thirty-nine  miles. 
Ohinese  Government  has  lately  main- 
in  independent  and  determined  attitude 
'ansactions  with  foreign  powers,  and  in- 
an  intention  to  recover  all  of  the  ter- 
)ver  which  it  formerly  exercised  domin- 
he  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  retroces- 
the  province  of  Kulja  or  Hi  to  Ohina, 
was  concluded  by  the  Ohinese  envoy  at 
)rsburg  in  the  fall  of  1879,  was  not  sat- 
y  to  the  Government.  It  granted  more 
int  commercial  privileges  to  Russian 
}  than  the  Government  was  willing  to 
),  and  abandoned  to  Russia  the  most 
i  part  of  the  province  of  Kulja,  a  tract 
ras  so  situated  geographically  and  strati- 
ally  that  it  left  it  in  the  power  of  Russia, 
rent  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  to 
communication  between  Eu\ja  and  the 
tie  Ohinese  Empire  at  any  moment.  The 
nent  allowed  no  time  to  be  lost  in  ex- 
:  its  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  its 
jid  its  dissent  from  the  conclusions  to 


which  he  had  committed  it;  and,  on  the  com- 

{>laint  of  the  Generalissimo  Tso-Tsung-t^ang, 
odged  with  the  Emperor,  a  decree  was  issued 
on  the  2d  of  January,  several  days  before  the  re- 
turning envoy,  Ohung  How,  reached  the  capital, 
depriving  him  of  all  his  ranks  and  offices,  and 
ordering  him  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Board  of 
Punishments,  to  be  dealt  with  for  returning  from 
his  post  without  leave.  By  the  same  decree,  the 
treaty  and  all  the  official  documents  connected 
with  it  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  a  coun- 
cil of  the  highest  metropolitan  officials,  to  be 
reported  upon.  The  indignation  against  the 
envoy,  Ohung  How,  was  very  strong,  so  that 
notwithstanding  he  was  of  one  of  the  best  Man- 
tchoo  families,  and  had  powerful  connections 
who  brought  to  bear  in  his  favor  all  the  influence 
they  could  exert,  and  that  his  cause  was  taken 
up  by  the  foreign  Ministers,  he  was  for  several 
months  threatened  with  the  extreme  punish- 
ment. The  court  was  divided  between  two 
parties :  one  party,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Tun, 
with  the  Board  of  Oensors,  of  which  Ohung 
How  was  a  president,  and  other  powerful  offi- 
cers, supported  the  impeachment  urged  by  the 
Generalissimo,  and  advocated  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  at  all  hazards ;  the  other  party,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Eung,  the  Imperial  Ohan- 
cellor,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  prominent,  did  not  approve  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  but  advocated  a  lenient 
treatment  of  Ohung  How,  an^  efforts  to  effect 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  with  Rus- 
sia. The  former  party  appeared  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant for  a  time,  but  the  views  of  the  advo- 
cates of  a  more  moderate  course  prevailed  in 
the  end.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  six 
official  boards  for  examination ;  they,  after  con- 
sidering its  provisions,  decided  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  rather  to  risk  a  war  than  consent 
to  such  stipulations.  The  Russian  Government 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  the  refusal  of  the 
OhineiYe  to  ratify  the  treaty  would  be  considered 
an  insult  to  the  Ozar,  who  had  given  it  his  signa- 
ture,  and  would  be  resented  as  an  affront,  mak^ 
ing  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  necessary. 
The  Ohinese  began  to  strengthen  those  points 
which  would  be  exposed  to  Russian  attack  in 
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case  of  war,  and  the  Ru8siai:>  collected  ammn-  occupy  the  district  if  its  demands  were  not  com- 
nition  and  stores  in  the  district  of  Amoor.  plied  with.    The  Russian  Government  was  de- 
A  semi-official  statement  of  the  sitaation  as  termined  not  to  yield,  and  its  military  officen 
viewed  hy  Russia  was  published  by  Professor  began  discussing  plans  for  a  campaign.    Ar* 
Martens  in  April,  which,  after  reviewing  the  rangements  were  begun  for  sending  a  large  force 
facts  that  led  up  to  the  difficulty,  declared  that  toward  the  frontier;  seven  vessels  were  dis- 
Russia  would  now  restore  Kulja,  if  only  ap-  patched  from  Cronstadt  during  June  to  re^n* 
proached  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  would  never  force  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Eastern  waters, 
yield  to  tlireats  of  force.    Tlie  present  conflict  and  were  to  be  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  sol- 
was  attributed  to  the  predominance  of  the  anti-  diers  sent  to  the  same  destination.   The  Chinese 
European  party  at  the  court  of  Peking,  headed  were  also  preparing,  and  were  putting  them- 
by  the  elder  Bogdokan,  and  by  the  General  Tso-  selves  in  a  condition  to  make  an  effective  con- 
Tsung-t'ang.    The  document  euggested  that,  in  test.     They  had  bought  from   Germany  one 
the  event  of  a  war,  the  European  residents  in  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  breech-load- 
the  foreign  settlements  in  China  would  be  in  ing  ordnance  of  modern  design,  and  had  native 
danger  of  a  massacre,  and  declared  *'  on  good  officers  in  their  service  who  had  been  instructed 
authority  ^'  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  in  Prussian  regiments  and  knew  how  to  use  the 
European  powers  at  the  court  of  Peking  recog-  guns.    The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
nized  the  common  danger  threatening  all  for-  were  partly  armed  with  Krupp  guns,  and  fifteen 
eigners  and  the  solidarity  of  their  interests,  and  gunboats  were  stationed  in  the  river  for  the 
were  opposing  the  anti-European  party  by  sup-  protection  of  the  capital.     The  Chinese  am- 

Sorting  the  just  claims  of  Russia.     Professor  bassador  at  Berlin  denied,  however,  aM  know)- 
[artens  also  rebutted  the  accusation  which  had  edge  that  any  preparations  for  war  were  going 
been  brought  in  some  quarters  that  England  on  in  China,  and  the  Chinese  charge  d'offaim 
had  intrigued  to  foment  a  conflict  between  Rus-  at  8t.  Petersburg  in  July  again   assured  the 
sia  and  China,  and  stated  that  the  British  rep-  Russian  Minister  that  his  country  did  not  wish 
resentative  at  Peking  was  making  energetic  ef-  to  go  to  war  with  any  European  power.    It  is 
forts  to  avert  the  danger,  and  was  lending  Iiis  certain  that  the  reports  of  hostile  acts  and  ag* 
hearty  support  to  the  Russian  charge  cTaffairea.  gressions  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  battles,  which 
The  ^^  Agence  Russe  ^'  at  about  the  same  time  an-  were  numerous  during  the  summer,  were  nn* 
nounced  that  it  would  be  premature  to  appre-  founded.    A  Russian  vessel  sailed  on  the  2d  of 
hend  serious  complications,  as  nothing  was  yet  July  for  Chinese  waters,  having  on  board  fonr 
known  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  proposals ;  thousand  troops  of  various  arms,  with  two  tor* 
Russia,  however,  it  added,  ^^  is  not  accustomed  pedo-boats  and  a  large  supply  of  cartridges  and 
to  regard  a  treaty  which  has  been  concluded  as  torpedoes;  other  vessels  and  more  torpedo-boats 
non-existent,  and  if  new  negotiations  become  followed. .    Work  was  actively  prosecuted  at 
necessary  they  will  be  carried  on  under  condi-  the  dock-yards  during  the  month,  and  in  italat- 
tions  better  calculated  to  secure  the  execution  ter  days  the  last  contingent  of  the  Pacific  sqnad- 
of  the  treaty."    A  letter  was  published  through  ron  left  Cronstadt  under  instructions  not  to 
the  same  office  relating  an  interview  with  the  proceed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  once,  but  to  wait 
Marquis  Ts^ng,   the   Chinese   ambassador   at  in  the  Mediterranean  for  further  orders. 
Paris,  in  which  his  Excellency  was  represented        The  Chinese  Government  had  in  the  mean 
as  saying  that  the  Chinese  Government  greatly  time  gradually  modified  its  policy  till  it  assumed 
desired  to  avoid  a  war  with  Russia,  and  to  main-  a  more  pacific  shape.    Chung  How  was  sen- 
tain  friendly  relations  with  that  country.     A  tenced  by  the  Board  of  Princes  and  High  Offi- 
letter  in  the  "  Moscow  Gazette  "  gave  an  ad-  cers,  by  whom  he  was  tried  in  April,  to  be  con- 
ditional and  more   definite   statement  of  the  fined  in  prison  till  fall  and  then  executed.    A    4 
reasons  for  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  ratify  milder  sentence  was  advised  by  the  party  of    | 
the  treaty.  They  were,  first,  that  the  mountain-  Prince  Kung,  but  they  were  overruled.    The    | 
passes  would,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  case  of  the  envoy  was  then  taken  up  by  the    | 
treaty,  remain  in  the  possession  of  Russia ;  and,  foreign  ambassadors  and  Ministers,  and  by  the    3 
secondly,  that  the  sum  of  ^ve  million  rubles.  Marquis  Ts^ng,  the  Chinese  ambassador  to  Lon-    | 
which  it  was  stipulated  should  be  paid  to  the  don  and  Paris,  and  was  urged  with  success,    '} 
Russian  Government,  would  be  better  expended  so  that  on  the  2d  of  July  it  was  announced 
by  China  in  military  preparations.    In  order  to  from  Peking  that  Chung  How  had  been  re- 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  contingency  without  prieved,  in  order  to  show  that  China  did  not     . 
embarrassment,  the  Chinese  Government  made  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Russia,  and  de-    j 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  Japan  respecting  sired  the  continuance   of   friendly  relations.    | 
the  Loochoo  Islands,  the  sovereignty  of  which  The  Marquis  Ts6ng  was  instructed  in  March 
had  been  in  di^^pute  between  the  two  powers,  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg.     A  month  later,  it    j 
It  also  endeavored  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  Governmeni    j 
nation,  but  without  success.  had    expressed  a  desire  to  resume    negotia-    ! 

It  was  announced  early  in  April  that  the  tions,  and  had  authorized  the  Marquis  Ts^ng  to 

Chinese  Government  had  entirely  rejected  the  conduct  them  at  the   Russian   capital.    The 

treaty,  and  claimed  the  unconditional  cession  of  Marquis  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  30th 

Hi,  and  had  intimated  that  it  would  invade  and  of  July,  and  wph  received  by  the  Czar  on  the 
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yd  of  August.    The  Czar  expressed,  and  the  longer  tlian  any  other  European  nation,  there 

ivoy  reciprocated,  a  desire  for  the  peaceful  was  yet  no  treaty  between  the  two  powers, 

sue  of  the  mission.    Almost  coincidently  with  and  was  pleased  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 

lis  event,  the  ^*  Agence  Knsse  "  called  attention  difficulty  whatever  in  arranging  a  treaty  which 

» the  conciliatory  spirit  which  had  been  shown  should  put  the  Portuguese  on  the  same  footing 

r  the  two  Governments,  and  mentioned  that  as  other  nations,  **  not  forgetting  that  acquired 

le  Government  at  Peking  had  lately  settled  in  rights  should  be  respected.'^    He  departed  after 

satisfactory  manner  several  matters  in  China  having  staid  about  three  hours  in  the  town, 

which  Russian  subjects  were  interested ;  the  politely  thanking  the  Governor  for  his  cour- 

assian  charge  d'affaires  in  Peking  telegraphed  teous  reception.     Having  returned  home,  he 

lat  unfinished  matters  (other  than  the  affair  of  at  once  communicated  to  his  Government  that 

olja)  liad  been  satisfactorily  decided ;  and  an  in  pursuance  of  instructions  he  had  visited  the 

cpress  statement  was  published  that  Chung  city,  and  had  taken  possession  of  it  without  re- 

ow  had  been  set  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  sistance ;  that  the  Governor  had  come  on  board 

le  representations  of  the  Marquis  Ts^ng.     Tiie  his  vessel  to  render  obedience  and  promised  to 

)w  negotiations  on  the  Knlja  question  were  pay  tribute  in  the  future;  and  that  he  (the  Vice- 

^^n  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  2d  of  September,  roy),  through  mere  compassion,  had  permitted 

having  been  decided  that  the  Russian  Minis-  the  Governor  to  go  his  way  in  peace,  and  had  al- 

T  at  Peking,  M.  Batzow,  should  be  charged  lowed  the  Portuguese  to  reside  in  the  territory. 

ody  with  the  details  and  the  ratification  of  the  The  Portuguese  Governor,  in  ignorance  of  the 

smalts  of  the  negotiations.    The  Marquis  Ts^ng  construction  that  the  Viceroy  had  put  upon 

iformed  the  Russian  Government  tliat  China  the  interview,  informed  his  Government  that 

esdred  to  substitute  for  the  Treaty  of  Livadia  nothing  but  advantage  could  accrue  to  his  coun- 

convention  ceding  the  whole  of  the  Hi  terri-  try  from  the  visit.    Macao  was  first  occupied 

>ry.     The  Russian  Government,  while  it  did  by  a  band  of  Portuguese  adventurers  in  1557, 

ot  refuse  to  revise  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  permission  having  been  granted  them  by  the 

emanded  a  rectification   of  the  frontier,  in  Chinese  authorities  in  return  for  services  they 

rder  to  put  an  end  to  the  elements  of  disorder  had  rendered  in  expelling  a  pirate  who  had 

nd  stop  the  flight  of  Chinese   subjects  into  taken  up  his  quarters  there.    About  twenty- 

Inssian  territory,  and  also  required  the  posses-  five  years  afterward,  when  the  Portuguese  had 

ion  of  a  convenient  part  of  the  territory  of  erected  valuable  and  permanent  buildings,  the 

Luljaforthepurpose,  it  was  stated,  of  establish-  Chinese  demanded  a  ground-rent  for  the  ter- 

ng  there  a  colony  of  Dungenes,  whom  it  would  ritory.    It  was  paid  tifi  1849,  when  the  Portu- 

e  dishonorable  to  abandon  to  Chinese  ven-  guese  Governor  refused  to  acknowledge  the 

^aance.     A  few  days  later  M.  BQtzow  was  re-  sovereignty  of  China,  and  expelled  its  officers, 

ailed  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  con-  The  Chinese  have  steadily  refiised  to  recognize 

erring  with  the  Marquis  Ts6ng  respecting  the  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to  jurisdiction,  and 

test  means  of  removing  the  difficulties  between  declined,  in  1862,  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  which 

be  twc  countries ;   or,  as  was  afterward  more  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  Macao  was 

iefinitely  stated,  because  the  Marquis  Ts6ng  implied  in  a  clause  providing  for  the  appoint- 

uid  received  permission  from  his  Government  ment  of  a  Chinese  consul  there.    The  Portu- 

o  make  farther  concessions,  practically  accept-  guese  journals  stated  late  in  April  that  the 

Qg  the  Russian  terms  as  the  basis  of  negotia-  Ciiinese  were  blockading  Macao,  and  that  their 

Ions.     This  fact   effectually  disposed  of  the  cruisers  had  captured  seventeen  vessels  bound 

imiors  that  war  was  again  imminent,  and  made  for  that  port ;  also  that  the  Portuguese  Govern- 

t  evident  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  ment  had  ordered  a  corvette  to  proceed  from 

>ecome  more  conciliatory  rather  than  more  Mozambique  to  the  Chinese  coast.    The  Presi- 

rarlike.  dent  of  the  Portuguese  Council  of  Ministers 

A  formal  statement  of  the  stipulations  desired  stated  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Cortes,  in 

)y  Russia  was  presented  in  answer  to  the  com-  answer  to  a  question,  that  Macao  was  in  a  po- 

nunications  of  the  Chinese,  in  which  a  demand  sition  that  would  enable  it  to  resist,  most  ad- 

ras  added  to  the  conditions  previously  men-  vantageously,  any  aggression. 

ioned  for  a  reimbrrsement  of  the  expenses  of  Complications  arose  during  the  summer  with 

he  squadron  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Pa-  Spain,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  inter- 

ific  Ocean.  ference  of  the  Chinese  Government  with  the 

The  Chinese  Government  has  demanded  of  emigration  of  coolies  to  Cuba.  Spain  demand- 
he  Portuguese  possession  of  the  island  of  Ma-  ed  an  apology  and  compensation  for  the  inter- 
ao,  founding  its  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  ference,  and  threatened  to  occupy  ports  in 
Portuguese  have  never  acquired  title  to  the  Formosa  and  to  blockade  the  Chinese  coast,  if 
erritory  by  treaty,  conquest,  or  any  other  rec-  they  were  not  granted.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ignized  means.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  visit-  ment  insisted  that  the  attempted  exportation 
d  Macao  unexpectedly  during  the  spring,  with  of  coolies  was  contrary  to  the  treaty,  and  in 
Teat  state,  and  was  received  with  honors.  In  violation  of  integrity  and  humanity.  Spain 
n  interview  with  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  had  the  moral  support,  it  was  said,  of  Portu- 
e  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  gal,  whose  representatives  were  sore  over  the 
[ie  Portuguese  had  had  intercourse  with  China  Chinese  claim  to  Macao,  and  of  the  Peruvian 
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envoy,  who  was  irritated  bj  the  refnsal  of  the  dignified  for  a  Chinese  officer  to  sit  on  the 

Chinese  on  the  same  grounds  as  were  set  up  bench  with  a  merchant-consul,  who  may  have 

in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Cuban  emigration  been  fined  for  smuggling  the  day  before,  or 

to  allow  a  large  number  of  coolies  to  sail  for  who  in  his  mercantile  capacity  may,  perhaps, 

Peru.    The  position  of  China  was  supported  be  personally  interested  in  the  case  at  issue.^' 

on  all  material  points  by  the  English  Governor  Of  the  ^^most  favored-nation  clause,^'  the  Tsan- 

of  Hong-Kong.  gli  Yam^n  eay  that  as  **  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 

Two  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  com-  guish  between  the  foreigners,  or  to  say  which 

missioners  appointed  by  the  Government  of  belongs  to  which  nationahty,^'  it  is  only  right 

the  United  States,  and  were  signed  at  Peking  that  it  should  extend  to  all ;  but  no  nation 

on  the  17tb  of  November.    One  of  the  treaties  must  accept  it  without  giving  the  correspond- 

relates  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  the  ing  consideration  as  expressed  in  the  original 

United  States,  and  is  understood  to  secure  to  treaty;  for  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  ckose 

that  nation  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  otherwise  is  unfair.    The  last  of  the  instnic- 

immigration ;  the  other  relates  to  commerce.  tions  declares  that,  recognizing  that  the  object 

The  instructions  of  the  Tsungli  Yam^n  to  of  all  religious  systems  is  to  do  men  good,  China 
the  Chinese  Ministers  abroad,  with  respect  to  has  granted  protection  to  missionaries.    But 
the  revisions  of  the  treaties,  furnish  the  most  some  of  these  missionaries,  *^  exalting  the  im- 
trustworthy  indications  of  the  views  which  the  portance  of  their  office,  arrogate  to  themselves 
Chinese  Government  entertains  of  its  position  an  official  status,'^  and  interfere  with  Chinese 
among  the  nations,  and  of  what  its  relations  official  business.     *^  This  state  of  things  China 
with  them  should  be.    The  instructions  begin  can  not  tolerate  or  submit  to.''    By  the  extra- 
by  claiming  for  China  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  territoriality  clause  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt 
treaties  which  it  has  signed,  and  by  stating  with  by  their  own  national  authorities;  bat 
that  complnints  have  arisen  in  the  main  from  Chinese  subjects  on  Chinese  soil,  whether  Chris- 
accidents  to  individuals  and  from  the  incidence  tians  or  not  Christians,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by 
of  taxation.    The  former  can  not  be  guarded  Chinese  officers  under  Chinese  law,  and  mis- 
against  by  any  amount  of  foresight ;  the  latter  sionaries  must  not  put  themselves  in  the  way. 
ground  arises  from  differences  in  the  reading  In  conclusion,  the  instructions  say  that  recip- 
of  the  treaties.    But  the  treaties  may  be  re-  rocal  consideration  and  mutual  forbearance  are 
vised  every  ten  years,  when  the  misunderstand-  needed  in  the  modification  of  treaties, 
ings  that  have  appeared  may  be  remedied.        A  conference,  lasting  five  hours,  was  held  on 
The  opinion  of  the  Chinese  Government  is  then  the  16th  of  December,  between  the  Marquis 
set  forth  on  the  four  points  of  transit,  the  l^kin  Ts^ng  and  M.  Giers,  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
taxes,  extra-territoriality,  and  the  "  most  fa-  Office,  M.  de  Batzow,  the  Russian  Minister  at 
vored-nati  on  clause."    The  remarks  on  transit  Peking,  and  M.Melnikoff,  Director  of  the  Asiatic 
are  technical,  but  make  a  distinction  between  Department,  the  Chinese  mission  secretaries 
certificated  and  uncertificated  merchandise.    It  being  also  present.    It  was  the  first  interview 
is  plainly  stated  that  the  lekin  dues,  concern-  that  had  been  had  respecting  the  negotiations 
ing  which  disputes  have  arisen  with  the  British  after  a  long  interval  of  inaction.    According 
Government,  are  as  objectionable  to  Chinese  to  the  reports  that  were  published  of  what 
merchants  as  they  are  to  foreigners,  and  that  took  place  at  the  conference,  considerable  con- 
the  Government  regards  them  as  only  a  tem-  cessions  were  made  oq  both  sides.     The  Rns- 
porary  expedient.    **  Independent  powers,"  it  is  sians,   instead  of  insisting  on  retaining  the 
said,  **  must  be  guided  by  national  necessities  in  Terek  Valley,  as  it  had  been  stated  that  they 
fixing  their  taxation.    In  these  troublous  times  had  done,  agreed  to  surrender  all  that  part  of  lli, 
the  demands  of  the  Government  are  very  heavy,  but  claimed  to  retain  a  section  of  territory  as 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  a  country  of  refuge  for  the  Dungenes  who  had 
special  measures.     We  maintain  that  all  such  renounced  their  allegiance  to  China.    This  stip- 
matters  should  be  left  to  be  determined  by  ulation  was  regarded  as  of  much  importance 
China  herself,  and  that  the  foreigner  has  no  on  both  sides.    A  proposition  was  also  said  to 
more  right  to  interfere  with,  or  object  to,  them  have  been  offered  to  settle  by  a  plebuciU  the 
than  China  would  have  to  interfere  with,  or  question  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
criticise,  the  action  of  a  foreign  government  puted  territory  should  retain  Chinese  or  adopt 
in  raising  loans  or  increasing  taxes."    The  true  Russian  allegiance. 

meaning  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaties  guaran-        Serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Canton 

teeing  extra-territoriality  is,  according  to  the  in  September.    The  Roman  Catholic  mission 

instructions,  not  that  a  foreigner  is  at  liberty  was  attacked,  and  the  European  community, 

to  break  Chinese  laws,  but  that  if  he  offends  which  was  threatened,  was  so  alarmed  that  it 

he  shall  be  punished  by  his  own  national  offi-  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia.     In  the 

cers.    Therefore,  foreign  governments  should  encounter  which  ensued,  several  of  the  rioters 

take  care  that,  their  consuls  being  vested  with  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  some  of  the  mis- 

this  great  authority,  only  good  and  trustworthy  sionaries  were  wounded.     Shortly  after  this, 

men  should  be  appointed  to  those  posts.    More-  on  the  20th  of  September,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

over,  it  is  added,  "  where  cases  requiring  joint  Selby  and  Morris,  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  at 

investigation  occur,  it  is  neither  convenient  nor  Canton,  visited  a  place  called  Sh^k-kok,  sixty* 
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ive  miles  from  Oanton,  intending  afterward    Tb«o,  a  member  of  hte  Imperial  M^'esty'a  Privy  Coun- 


tireats  of  drowning,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  bio  modification  in  existing  treaties,  have  agreed  upon 

nd  bareljr  escaped  with  their  lives  bj  retreat-  the  following  articles  in  modification : 

Ig  to  the  river  and  taking  refage  on  a  boat.  Aeticls  I.  WheDover  Id  the  opioion  of  the  Government 

r;^nAi-ftl    Tan  -  TaiirKr.f 'ftn^      PnmmAndpr .  in.  ®'^**®  United  Statea,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 

irenerai    l  so  -  l  sung-l  ang,    COmmanaer -  m-  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  jl,^!,  residence  therein,  affects,  or  threatens 

bief  of  the  Chinese  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  to  endanger  the 

reat  Wall,  is  described  by  the  Austrian  Count  f^,  ^S*"  ""/w^***  f^  country,  or  of  any  locality  within 

,            •ix'jix          A.      HM^'i^  J.       J  the  territory  thereof;  the  Oo?emment  of  China  agrees  that 

zecbenyi,  who  tried  to  enter  Inibet  and  was  the  Government  of  the  United  states  may  regulate,  limit, 

»iled,  as    a   small,  fat,  jovial  man,  sixty-seven  or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  abso- 

««  of  age,  with  coa«e  featares,  and  sparkling,  i^Jl&M  !fu'2';oi?^ir2.^'Snt"'^°brS..^'l!i  S 

IwaTS  moving  eyes.     Ue  is  the  son  of  poor  the  United  states  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  in- 

arents,  and  has  risen  solely  by  merit.     He  ?!"?«*  V*u?®  "S*!fS?°#  Lotion  taicenin  regard  to 

M^omwo,    €«*va   uaa  ^  »«»«»*   ovt^*j    wj    — w*    .         «  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character  only  as  is  neoes- 

LSlStS  Upon  exercising  niS  authority  to  its  tull  ury  to  enforce  the  regulation.  llmitaUon,  or  suspension  of 

Ctent,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  honest  immigration,  and  immigrants  shall  not  be  subject  to  personal 

«...                  •        Ai                       j^/»  1 maltreatment  or  abuse. 

lid  upright,  possessing  the  command  of  large  j^„  n,  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the  Unlt- 

Itns  of  money  and  saving  nothing.     He  lives  ed  States  as  teachers,  students,  merehants,  of  from  curios- 

,  great  ainjpUcity,  and  employs  Us  large  salary  igilSf'Srirot™  »'S^TL'u"^'1.iSSnl5iniS.'5^ 

i  bayiog  Krupp  guns  for  his  country.     He  is  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  fhse  wlU  and  accord,  and  shall 

raelly  severe,  watches  the  conduct  of  his  sol-  bo  •«»"i«d.*!*  ^«  rights,  privileges  immunities,  widex- 

''  ...          ;               .                ■%  •,         •   A.     j>  i.^j  emotions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 

lers  with  extreme,  rigor,  and  has  interdicted  the  most  fkyored  nation. 

he  use  of  opium  by  them  under  severe  penal-  Abt.  hi.  if  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class, 

•  now  either  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  terri- 

'™;                                    .  J                   V                           A  tory  of  the  United  Stotes.  meet  with  iU-treatment  at  the 

The  Earopean   residents   at  the  treaty  ports  hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Government  of  the  United 

lave  been   airain   pressiuff  for  the  removal  of  states  win  exert  all  lU  power  to  devise  measures  for  their 

x_     'Twr                  u                 u?       *.'       AUi.1'  protection,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges, 

he  Woosung  bar,  an  obstruction  tnat  lies  near  fnimunlttes,  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  dti- 

.he   mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Shanghai  is  sens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which 

atuated,  and  which  mns  into  the  Yang-tee.  *2;rirTb1h'K&«t.ngpowe«h.viog.™edap» 

The  bar  is  some  eight  or  nine  miles  below  the  the  foregolngarticles,  whenever  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 

Anglo- American  settlement,  and  the  water  on  «?  s^^^*  ^^}  »<*»P^  legislative  measures  in  accordance 

.^^          ..        _..        .              *au*.'j*          «.  therewith,  such  measures  will  be  conununicated  to  the  Gov- 

It,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide,  is  not  ©mmeit  of  China,    if  such  measures,  as  enacted,  are  found 

sufficient  to  allow  steamers  of  great  draught  to  to  work  hardships  upon  the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chinese 

««.iuu>  nn  ♦yv  aK«n.«k«;       TK/*  Tr^c,a^^a  r^$  fK^  "Dor*  Ministcr  at  Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice 

pass  up  to  Shanghai.      1  be  vessels  of  the  Fen-  ^^  ^j,^  secretary  of  state  of  Uie  United  States,  who  will  con- 

insolar  and    Oriental  Oompany  and  the  Mes-  slderthe  subject  with  him;  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 

sageries  Maritimes  are,  however,  seMom  pre-  St^.V'^il^firSST^i't^iSM*  fK*!?^KL?*.y^^^     ^^l 

°.    ,   .                      J*       xi.       •        ^     ^1.          ill  Mluister  at  Peking  and  consider  the  subject  with  him,  to  the 

vented  from  ascending  tne  nver  to  toe  settle-  e^d  that  mutual  and  unqualified  benefit  may  result. 

ment;  so  that  the  bar,  though  an  inconvenience,  t    r  •*!.     i.      *  *u        ^^'      i>i    -^^^..^s^-r^- 

.    .  ?                         ui       u  *    1     4.                       *  In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plempotentianes 

w  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  commerce,  h^ve  signed  and  s^ed  the^oregomg  atTeking,  in 

The  answer  of  the  Chinese,  when  pressed  to  English  and  Chinese,  being  three  originals  of  each 

remove  the  bar  or  dredge  a  sufficient  channel  text,  of  even  tenor  and  d:itc,  the  ratifications  of  which 

in  it  is,  invariably,  that  the  bar  prevents  the  ^]^\  ^  exchanged  at  Peking,  withm  one  year  from 

P«.ge  of  foreign  ironclads^  and  ia  to  that  ex-  ^C^i'^rtf^-jrirth  day  of  November,  in  the 

wnt  a  defense  to  their  dock-yard  and  arsenal  year  of  our  Lord  1880,  Kuang  Tsu,  sixth  year,  tenth 

tt  Kiangnan.  moon,  fifteenth  day. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  two  treaties  JAMES  B.  ANGELL,                    [Skal.; 

between  China  and  the  United  States :  ^"IS^iIm'henrY  TRESCOTT,   S^a" 

L  WhereoM,  In  the  eighth  year  of  Heen-fiuiff^  Anno  Signatures  of  the  Chinese  CommissionerB.      Seal," 

Iwniini  1853,  a  treaty  of  peaoe  and  fHendsmp  was  tt    rnu^  «««„««,«;-i  ^^^^„  ^^a^  #.i,.,o  . 

aS'^^lT^  A^Sr'^'ve*„r€^^^^  The^P^XTXTn^Ld^tSldhis  Imperil 

jZ'i:1^l''^^^^A':,^:^^^.ZZ4  M.ji^ty  the  Emperor  of  Chin.,  becau^  of  .^ 

•J^JT  *«  ♦w^^^^™*™  r.f  K^fK  ™*:J.  -,^:^^  *„l/  points  of  incompleteness  m  the  existmg  treaties  be- 


^^Z^^^^,^,^^^,T .i^Zi^r:tK.^r^ri\l  Imperial  Mniesty's  Privy  Council  and  Superintend- 

■i°°l.  ?        ^-  S^^  ?  ^  TJ^       .  entof  the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  and  Li  Hum? Tsao, 

f^'"*  '^'t^' J-'^!^^  *^^  "**'  ^  ■"  ^"^  **"'"■  »  member  of  hU  Imperial  Mai<;.ty'B  Privy  (FouncU 

"no^  ?he«fo™TihoP««5dent  of  the  United  State  ^^^  ^.'»  '«^  "?<>"  "^  '^'^'^^^^  ""  ^"""'^ 

of  America  has  appointed  James  B.  Aiigell,  of  Michi-  * 

nn;  John  F.  Swift,  of  California:  and  William  Henry  Abticlb  I.  The  Oovemments  of  the  United  Stotes  and 

rreiott,  of  South  Carolina,   as  his  Commissioners  ^^\^^  reco^lzln^  the  beneflu  of  their  past  oommercUl  re- 

LH^.:.JIl.»«^.*».^    ««i^   Viia  Tt«irv>i.'inl   ItToinaMr  tU«  TTm  latloDS.  &nd  in  ordcf  still  further  to  promote  such  relations 

ttempotenuary,  and  hw  Im^rial  M^esty  the  Em-  ^^^^^j,  the  cititens  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  rautu- 

peror  of  China  h*«  appointed  Fao  Chun,  a  member  of  .ny  a^^^ee  to  pive  the  most  carefUI  and  fiivorable  attention  to 

li-i  Imperial  Mi^festy'a  Fnvy  Council,  and  Supenn-  the  reprosontotions  of  either,  or  to  such  special  extension  of 

endMit  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  and  Li  Uung  commercial  iaterooorae  as  either  may  desire. 
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CHOPPED,  SAMUEL  P. 


ciBcnoruTATioy. 


£L  T^  null  ■■■lift  <if  CUBA  aad  nl  du>  raHui. 
Scaces  mntaailf  mimm  moA  miiertak*  c&ac  Climes*  fobieeCi 
•lifttl  aoc  >»  ptfrauzzMt  ca  impfirt  opfmn  inCA  any  '>^  t^  ptins 
«r  dur  Cauj^  :*tascjiL  and  :ui«  rtcantt  4f  due  CsiEed  tcjcm 
ftaail  HOC  !>?  p«rmin«tft  c»  import  ^t^uun  inc«>  any  <tf  the  <i9«a 
puctt  4f  CiiuuL  ut  traoHport  ic  Jtoct  loe  4p«B  pnrt  ca  aof 
•dwr  tv^a.  pon.  ir  r<>  aaj  ir  mH  optim  m.  aay  >>€  die  «9tta 
fnrCi  tf  t.liiiu^  T^M  a6r<>uiii»  pcrMunUuiMi.  wtixck  azervia  &» 
^WMtti  'twill^  !>5  oiit  'nc;:tttibfr  or  Aanutet*  4f  «icliier  pawer.  :<» 
iiTBiiia  7<>«te(i»  sm^ioy^l  ay  tsuenk.  or  Q»  rvaaitm  4nrae*i  by 
dk*  (Ocaeaii  *w  faaftrex*  4^  •*TC&er  poMrer.  ami  cmpiD^eit  ay 
•dLer  pentMiA  ftir  Ciue  cnaH9«>rtaaAa  «f  tfKnxa.  soo^i  b«  <h^ 
lanaHl  iky  a^9CT*^jttc  la^irautfiaa  oa  cli*  part  ^  chnu  ami 
tih«  Ciiz«*t  TucMh.  aad  coit  bieiwda  «f  en*  flfcT^irwl-flacina 
in  «xl»cuur  crcaciea  shall  a«c  be  •claimed  by  dii*  ettsaea 
•aofsftc  fi€  «ittaer  piyvcr,  a«  afpinac  th*  pnanuiKui  -ot  Qua 


HL  ni«  ImyOTial  ValeaCy  dk*  Eopernr  «#  Cbioa 
ken6y  pcT>m::ws  aiut  a^rsesi  cnac  oa  ocher  dui  or  kupaer 
mi  zttOQiiiffi  4ryta  me  4axut»  be  imjHirti  or  ezperta  oa 
ttattti  ihatl  b^  impt^wit  «r  tevjeii  ia  dus  opea  ports 
•f  Clil  .a  opvA  TcsiMiA  watiHj  tx^inufjnar  t»  cTTtaMW  «tf  cte 
Vaix^  *c;ac<t4,  ir  apoa  tlw  prarfaee,  mannfurrarea.  or  flBcr- 
rftnaiifiM^  aBport««l  m  die  oune  frnoi  dke  L'lutiMi  ?ciceah.  «r 
inai  any  fikctu^  <rr>ancry.  4r  upoa  uie  ppidaee.  manuthctarM>» 
«r  mmmtiiuui'.it*  ftx^oettA  ia  die  iooM  ca  dbe  Cuted  ?catca,  «v 
t*  aoiy  far««ci  <!rxuttry.  «9r  traiiimoiUil  ia  the  awae  frnm  <Mie 
mgiOk  port  oC  (.luoa  &»  anfodten  Uas  are  kapeeed  or  ievieti  oa 
TttMeie  or  emrsm^A  <A  lay  ocaer  aocina  or  on  cka»e  of  Ouseae 
ao&jiwta.  Th*f  L'litiHl  :^cace»  lierei>y  praoaae  and  aarr«e  t&ac' 
■A  mfhitr  k:a<l  or  tri^jper  nu  *A  tonna^  dae»  or  danea  flar 
fcnpiMTta  «&iiJ  rj<»  imp<>«e(i  or  le^rtcd  ia  dMt  port*  <i<  tlie  Caite<l 
Stcat<4.  Txpoo  T<»?Mete  vbAtly  bidoaciair  ^  ^^  KLbj««t>  «f  iiis 
Iffi^p^ruu  JA.iji^!tcj.  aad  erxnioir  eaUer  direcdr  «r  i>y  w«f  <i^ 
aaj  lx«»u^  (K/rt.  fimm  aay  o<  die  piarfa  e<  Ciub»  wtitea  are 
epea  tA  lhr^ur»  trade.  Cf>  die  Borta  «f  die  Unixcd  Peaces.  «r 
fetorauur  dutr»froia.  caker  Erectly  «r  by  way  of  asy  <vC  die 
«^«i  p»rt.4  of  China,  or  apoo  die  paodaee.  znaaaftccorsa^  «r 
■ftrraaa^ti:***  imported  ia  die  aooae  fSrqea  ChiBa  me  ftmm  aay 
fineupi  civinay.  tooa  ar»  tmp*>i«d  «r  kTird  ea  Te9»ei»  of  odher 
■aoooe  viwjk  aiake  &»  rtm  rfmiaafkei  a^alBM  dhe  Caoed 
S^^^^ascA  fa  uwaagg  dties  «r  dixxaee  «a  fasp*)rta.  exports.  «r 
coaatwtaft  trwiie^  'ir  (iun  ar^  trnpnecd  or  Irraed  oo  Teaaeis  aad 
«wy>e»  of  «jnz**nrt  of  tine  Cait^  Sea***. 

A«T-  IV.  Wa,»B  r«5ncry»'*rw*  arise  ia  the  Oifaese  Cffiptre 
beCv««Q  rx-oi^nA  of  di<*  UaitMi  &caccs  aad  vai.}ief%M  of  hi:» 
Impi^rt&i  )iL»w>^^  wiura  need  to  be  eTaiwfard  aad  <fecid^  by 
dkt  tmMtr  '■Mt^Lrvn  of  tfa«  two  na'iixM.  it  i»  arreed  betwetra 
tile  CroT<>^mm^ar^  of  th*»  Uaiced  ?tatiM  aad  Cbiaa  that  soeii 
earner  »ixa^  >^  cru!<t  by  tae  prober  oArial  «f  tive  oanooadzT  o4 
tii«*  deirtKiaat.  Tb*?  propi^rij  *atb*>rt»d  of&ial  of  the  p^'aiB- 
tzlTs  BatK/O^.itT  ftha.!  b«  freeiy  permitted  to  aCtead  die  tnai, 
aad  ihaxtk  oe  tn»at<Mi  with  die  rr>nrt«»y  doe  his  p>'4§u>>a.  He 
•ban  be  rnntiHl  ail  pro^i^r  Ciriidcs  far  wacrfa  ac  die  pr>>- 
ceediac*  ui  *h«  iitti^resu  of  jiz«txe.  1/  he  10  de^ireaw  be  »hail 
koTe  the  rvnc  Co  pr«:setiL  to  »Tamtar.  aad  Co  cnM^^xamine 
witaeaaea.  If  he  is  di-*»arl«aed  with  the  pror««*lin^s.  be 
abail  be  p*>rm!tted  to  proo^t  aninjt  them  is  «ierad.  TIm 
law  adminK«rr^l  wul  be  d^  law  of  the  BadfOOiAaty  of  tike 
tryio^  the>i 


In  fiirth  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiazies  hare  simed 
and  sealed  the  fore^>iji^^  at  Peking,  in  EngLian  and 
Chinese,  etc. 
Signatures  of  the  Chinese  Cofnmtssiooers : 
J.\MES  B.  ANGELL, 
JOHN  F.  SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  H£XBY  TRESCOTT. 

CHOPPiy,  Samtel  Paul,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rooire,  D^ai^^iana, 
September  20.  1828.  Educated  at  Jefferson 
CoUe^,  after  his  gradnat ion  in  1846  he  «tn<Iied 
medicine  in  Xew  Orleans  and  Paris.  In  1853 
he  was  elected  Resident  Snrgeon  of  the  Charitr 
Hospital,  and  appointed,  bj  the  Facalty  of  the 
Univer>itT.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  In 
IH^)^  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Orlean*  S^h^xil  of  Medicine.  Its  success  was 
so  rapid  that  in  185:>  it  namberetl  two  hundred 
and  sixty-^ieven  students.  While  sursreon  ot 
the  ho*f.ital  Dr.  Choppin,  in  conjunction  with 
aome  of  hi«  confreres,  beean  the  publication 
of  the  '*  Xew  Orieans  Medical  News  and 
Hospital  Gazette.**    At  the  outset  of  the  civil 


war  he  was  sppotBe«4  imgeiwi  ia  ciikf  oa 
the  suS  of  Geoiefal  Btaam^ard,  After  tbe 
cl*y^e  o€  cbe  war  lie  mer«a:9«d  his  refMtitioB 
bj  brill  iaat  operatiooa  ia  plastic  sarfxrj  lad 
avariocomr.  In  I'^TS  dse  LoniaiaBa  Board  of 
Healdi  was  rcorranized;  and  Dr.  Cbcfipia  vas 
ck«ted  FrtaiitmL,  This  bnseii  of  tlie  pablic 
serriee  had  be«B  locat^T  ct>fidacted.  ^'iM 
Tears  had  el:^)i$ed  srate  an  epidemie.  He 
made  earnest  €&xtB  to  hare  the  qoanntiBe 
strictlr  enf«>reed.  befierin^  th^t  the  jeik>v 
fever  aever  cri^ittatcs  ia  the  United  StakL 
De&naeiacioas  tokd,  meiLices  were  freeiv  be- 
ftowed  apoQ  the  Presvleat  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  qnarantiae  was  ^r^ed,  and  the 
epidenue  feigned.  Hcs  pobUe  serrkes  and  de- 
feats toid  upon  his  health.  He  died  in  Kev 
Orleans.  Maj  3d. 

CffiCUMXTTATlOX.    The  manifoid  won- 
derfol  modi^catioQs  of  the  dimbinc  or^Mm  of 
Tines  and  creepers^  whieh  enable  them  to  fift 
their  folia^  to  the  sanHghc.  accords  so  s6ik- 
in^v  with  Darwin's  theorr  of  adaptaSioa  that 
the  attention  of  that  scienti^  was  natural] j  at- 
tracted to  the  stndv  of  this  class  of  phtDta.  The 
snbject  was  brou^t  to  his  attention  bj  an 
essav  bv  Pn^esBor  Aaa  Graj  upon  the  more- 
ments  of  the  tendrils  of  cnctirbitaceoQa  piaots, 
published  in  18o8,  in  the  ^  Proceedings  of  tbe 
American  Academv  of  Arts  and  Sciencea^  The 
stems  and  tendrils  of  climbing  plants  are  fomd 
to  be  snbject  to  a  general  law  of  revolotioe, 
sweeping  aboot  in  wider  and  wider  circles  as 
thej  elongate,  nntO  thev  encounter  an  uprigiit 
object,  which  thev  twine  aboot,  dimbing  up- 
ward in  obedience  to  the  law  which  directs 
the  stems  of  all  plants  skvward.    These  more- 
menio  had  been  observed  long  before  bv  Palm, 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  and  Datrochet.     There  are 
other  remarkable  habits  of  spontaneous  moTe- 
ment,  some  of  which  are  common  to  all  planta, 
S4>me  developed  in  certain  species  of  masf 
widelv  divergent  orders^  and  some  confined  to 
connate  species^   The  phenomenon  of  the  sleep 
of  leaves  is  an  example  of  plant-motion  so  wide- 
spread and  so  striking  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Plinv.    The  aensitiven^s  to  touch 
observed  in  a  limited  number  of  species  was 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Darwin's  prolific  investi- 
gations, and  led  to  the  cnrioos  discovery  of  the 
carnivorous  h  abits  of  some  of  these.    The  habits 
of  movement  in  plants*  as  well  as  the  other  pb^ 
nomena  of  vegetable  ph vaologv,  have  been  most 
minutelj  and  patientlv  watched  hj  contempo- 
raneous botanists,  notablj  bj  Sachs,  Frank, 
De  Vries.  and  other  German  investigators^  who 
have  gathered  bj  the  help  of  the  microscope 
and  other  delicate  instruments  a  mnltitade  ot 
facts  regarding  these  phenomena,  from  which 
thev  have  made  some  important  generaliia- 
tions.  Collating  all  the  observations  upon  plant- 
movements  published,  and  with  the  aaastance 
of  his  son  Francis  veri^ring  and  enlarging  them 
by  in^nious  methods  of  their  own,  Charles 
Darwin  has  established  a  general  law  of  deep 
aitd  comprehensive  scientific  import.     Every 
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part  of  every  plant  is  informed  bj  a  finds  a  passage  downward  through  the  soil, 

le  which  causes  it  to  rotate  as  it  grows.  In  a  germinating  seed  the  radicle  is  the  first 

spiral  revolutions,  usually  exceedingly  part  which   emerges.    It  immediately  bends 

,  are  identical  in  their  nature  with  the  downward    in  the    direction  of   gravitation, 

ng  movement  of  climbing  plants,  which  The  tip  of  the  radicle  is  constantly  circumnu- 

d  by  Sachs  revolving  nutation.    To  this  tating,  and  consequently  finds  its  way  into  the 

le  Darwin  gives  the  name  of  eireumnu-  crevices  of  the  soil,  or  down  into  holes  left  by 

All  the  other  movements  of  plants,  decayed  roots  or  made  by  earthworms  or  larvsB. 
ng  certain  peculiar  motions  of  the  insec-  The  tip  is  the  portion  which  is  sensitive  to 
3  species  and  some  other  unusual  habits,  gravitation  or  geotropism,  and  &s  was  verified 
nlincations  of  this  universal  revolving  by  numerous  experiments  is  repelled  by  con- 
en  t.  This  can  be  understood  when  the  tact  with  any  hard  substance,  and  attracted  by 
liciil  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  ex-  moisture.  When  the  seed  is  covered  with  soU 
.  It  is  the  increased  turgescence  of  the  which  is  compact  enough  to  offer  suflScient  re- 
n  one  side  of  the  moving  part  which  sistance,  the  radicle,  following  the  path  found 
it  to  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  by  the  sensitive  and  coutinually  gyrating 
irgescence  is  accompanied  by  an  in-  apex,  forces  its  way  like  a  wedge  in  virtue  of 

extensibility  of  the  cell- walls,  which  its  longitudinal  and  lateral  growths    When  the 

;ase  of  unicellular  plants  is  the  element  seed  germinates  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 

produces  the  phenomenon.    Oircumnu-  or  is  forced  up  by  the  descending  root,  the 

vsLs  until  recently  supposed  to  be  due  to  slender  root-hairs  which  are  sent  out  from  the 

reased  growth  of  the  turgescent  side,  upper  part  of  the  radicle  usually  encounter 

ring  parts  such  growth  follows  upon  tnr-  stones  or  other  solid  objects  to  which  they  tirm- 

ie.     In  such  parts  as  are  provided  with  ly  aflSx  themselves,  and  thus  afford  a  resistance 

,  otherwise  called  joints  or  cushions,  which  enables  the  embryonic  root  to  pene- 

ence  continues  to  take  place  in  the  pul-  trate  the  earth.    The  outer  surface  of  the  cel- 

and  the  motion  of  the  part  does  not  lulose  walls  of  the  filaments  liquefies  upon  con- 

ith  the  cessation  of  growth.    The  tur-  tact  with  a  hard  body  and  then  sets  hard  in 

)e  proceeds  from  side  to  side,  affecting  the  air.    The  object  of  this  process  is  probably 

>rtion  of  the  circumference,  which  be-  not  to  assist  the  radicle  to  penetrate  the  earth, 

tem[>orarily  more  convex.     Darwin's  but  to  bring  the  hairs  into  close  contact  with 

lents  convinced  him  that  the  stems,  the  grains  of  the  soil,  so  that  they  can  absorb 

aaves,  flowers,  the  cotyledons  of  germi-  the  layer  of  water  and  dissolved  matter  snr- 

plants,  and  all  the  young  and  growing  rounding  them.    The  apex  of  the  radicle  can 

•f  all  plants,  are  continually  circumnu-  not  assist  in  the  penetration,  but  only  guide 

This  revolving  movement  of  the  ex-  the  way.    Acting  under  the  influence  of  geo- 

ss  being  universally  present,  the  devel-  tropism,  strong-growing  roots,  like  that  of  the 

;  of  special  movements,  which  consist  in  bean,  do  not  exert  a  force  of  more  than  one 

tipping  more  in  one  direction  than  in  gramme,  as  Sachs  proved  by  attaching  weights 

her  during  the  periodical   revolutions,  suspended  over  a  pulley  to  radicles  held  in  a 

explained  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  horizontal  position.  The  lower  extremity  of 
iral  selection.  The  influence  of  any  at-  the  growing  part  of  the  radicle  responds  to  the 
^  or  repellent  stimulus  becomes  more  influence  of  the  apex.  The  longitudinal  press- 
are  active  when  it  proves  conducive  to  ure  of  the  terminal  growing  part,  which  is 

of  the  plant.    These  secondary  move-  very  rigid,  Darwin  found,  in  the  case  of  the 

ire  classed  by  Darwin  under  the  follow-  bean,  to  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  when 

mes:  geotropUm^  bending  toward  the  free;  but  it  is  doubtless  much  greater  when 

of  the  earth ;  apogeotropism,  bending  in  held  in  place  by  packed  earth  on  every  side. 

)osite  direction  from  the  center  of  the  The  transverse  growth  of  the  root  exerts  a  force 

diageotropism^  bending  in  directions  equal  to  several  pounds.  The  sensitiveness  of 
»r  less  transverse  to  the  radius  of  the  the  apex  of  the  radicle  to  hard  bodies  was 
fieliotropism^  bending  toward  the  light;  proved  by  aflixing  with  shellac  minute  squares 
trapitm  (commonly  called  negative  he-  of  cardboard  to  the  tips  of  the  radicles  of  seed- 
ism),  bending  away  from  the  light ;  dUi-  lings  growing  free  in  glass  jars.  The  apex,  in 
ypi»m^  bending  to  or  away  from  the  light  the  cases  of  the  bean,  the  pea,  the  oak,  maize, 
osition  diagonal  to  the  direction  of  its  and  all  the  other  species  experimented  upon, 
;  epinastf/j  the  tendency  of  the  upper  would  bend  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  attached 
of  a  part  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  object  for  one  or  two  days,  the  radicle  some- 
me,  causing  the  organ  to  bend  down-  times  forming  a  complete  loop  or  even  two. 
hyponasty,  the  tendency  of  the  lower  In  the  end  the  repellent  influence  would  cease 

to  grow  the  most  rapidly,  causing  the  to  act,  and  the  radicle  would  straighten  out 

o  bend  upward.  again  in  obedience   to  geotropic    attraction. 

Messrs.  Darwin  subjected  the  growing  Very  minute  bodies,  such  as  a  bead  of  shel- 

f  many  different  species  to  close  obser-  lac  weighing  *33  milligramme, sometimes  caused 

and  discovered  through  delicate  experi-  this  curious  curvature.    When  the  roots  were 

he  manner  in  which  the  radicle  of  a  plant  placed  in  a  horizontal   position,   and   pieces 
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of  card  fastened  to  the  tips  so  as  to  influence  root  became  bent  and  grew  for  two  or  three 
them  to  bend  in  opposition  to  geotropism,  this  days  in  a  horizontal  direction,  until  a  new  tip 
latter  force  couid  not  be  overcome ;  acting  formed  which  brought  it  again  under  the  io- 
then,  according  to  Darwin^s  explanation,  di-  fluence  of  geotropism,  and  again  caused  it  to 
rectlj,  while  the  initial  action  of  the  affixed  curve  downward.    Ciesielski  first  performed 
bodies  is  only  opposed  by  the  influence  of  this  experiment,  and  discovered  tbe  power  of 
geotropism  acting  obli(]ue]y,  and  consequently  communicating   the    received    influence  thus 
much  more  feebly.     TV  hen  one  side  of  the  tip  clearly  shown  to   belong   to  the   vegetative 
was  very  slightly  cauterized  with  dry  caustic,  point  of  the  radicle.     Sachs  repeated  his  ^x- 
it  behaved  in  the  same  way,  causing  the  radicle  periments  with  roots  of  the  pea,  bean,  and  len- 
to curve  in  the  opposite  direction.   The  tips  of  til,  but  did  not  obtain  corroborative  results, 
radicles  were  also  found  to  be  sensitive  to  moist  Darwin  tried  it  with  a  greater  variety  of  plants, 
air,  and  to  bend  toward  the  source  of  moisture,  and  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  ampo- 
A  small  section  of  the  radicle  above  the  apex  tated  roots  behaved  as  described.     The  part  of 
is  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  hard  bodies,  but  the  radicle  which  is  chiefly  influenced  by  tbe 
acts  in  the  opposite  way,  bending  toward  and  sensitive  apex  is  three  to  six  millimetres  above 
around  an  object  like  the  tendril  of  a  vine.  it.    The  effect  of  the  transmitted  tendency  re- 
This  is  a  very  useful  property,  enabling  the  ceived  by  the  growing  part  must  be  observed 
root  to  curve  quickly  around  an  obstacle  and  within  forty-eight  hours  after  tbe  amputation, 
regain  its  vertical  course  more  rapidly  than  the  as  a  regeneration  of  the  root-cap  and  vegeta- 
tip  could  under   the  influence  of  geotropism  tive  point  often  occurs  as  soon  as  that.    Tbe 
alone.    The  sensitive  tip  of  a  radicle  has  a  fact  that  it  is  the  tip  alone  which  is  acted  upon 
length  of  from  1  to  1'6  millimetres.    The  grow-  by  gravity,  and  that  this  has  the  power  of  in- 
ing  part  which  curves  in  the  direction  given  it  fiuencing  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  tbe 
by  the  tip  is  the  part  of  most  rapid  growth,  superior  part  of  the  radicle,  shows  that  tbe 
and  is  from  six  or  seven  to  twelve  millimetres  roots  of  plants  are  not  made  to  grow  down- 
long.    The  tip  and  the  basal  part  grow  very  ward  by  the  meclianical  force  of  gra\ntation 
slowly  and  bend  very  little.    The  roots  of  most  acUng  directly  upon  their  tissues.     The  action 
plants  are  sensitive  to  light,  turning  sometimes  of  gravity  on  the  root  is  similar  to  the  effect 
toward  and  sometimes  away  from  its  source,  of  pressure  upon  a  lowly-organized  animal 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  service,  and  which  causes  it  to  draw  away.     The  tip  of 
is  probably  an  indirect  result  of  the  tips  being  the  radicle  seems  to  possess  more  wonderful 
highly  sensitive  to  other  stimuli.    The  second-  properties  than  any  other  portion  of  the  struc- 
ary  radicles  of  plants  are  diageotropic  in  their  ture  of  plants,  and  to  be  more  delicately  sen- 
growth,  growing  out  horizontally  or  with  a  sitive,   and  sensitive  to  a  greater  variety  of 
slight  incline  downward,  and,  if  displaced,  will  stimuli,  than  any  other  part.    The  important 
resume  their  original  direction.    Their  tips  are  function  it  has  to  perform   in  enabling  the 
sensitive  to  contact,  and  have  been  observed  to  root  to  penetrate  the  soil,  makes  it  necessary 
circumnutate.    These  emit  a  third  system  of  that  it  should  be  endowed  with  such  remark- 
roots  which  are  not  influenced  by  geotropism.  able  powers.     Darwin  likens  the   action  of 
When  the  main  radicle  is  destroyed  or  com-  the  tip  of  the  radicle  in  directing  the  move- 
pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  sap  can  not  ments  of  the  adjoining  parts  to  that  of  the 
freely  enter  it,  two  or  three  of  the  secondary  brain  of  the  lower  animals,  which,  analogously 
radicles  nearest  it  become  geotropic  and  shoot  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  is  situated  in  the  ante- 
down  perpendicularly  into  the  earth.   An  anal-  rior  part  of  the  body  as  it  moves.    The  tip  of 
ogous  behavior  is  observable  when  the  main  the  cotyledon  when  affected  by  light  appears 
shoot  of  a  tree  is  killed  or  injured  on  the  part  to  transmit  motion  to  the  adjoining  parts  like- 
of  the  nearest  side-branches,  which  are  im-  wise,  and  also  exhibits  a  sensitiveness  and  va- 
mediat^ly  rendered  apogeotropic.    These  phe-  riety  of  adaptations  almost  comparable  to  the 
nomena,  as  well  as  the  apogeotropic  growth  of  functions  of  the  nervous  structure  of  animals, 
shoots  which  spring  from  branches  that  have  With  dicotyledonous  plants  the  hypocotjl 
been  injured  by  certain  insects,  Darwin  ex-  protrudes  first  after  the  radicle,  and  makes  its 
plains  by  the  principle  of  reversion,  the  dis-  way  upward  to  the  surface;  or,  if  the  cotyle- 
turbance  which  brings  it  into  play  in  the  case  dons  are  hypogean,  that  is,  develop  below  the 
of  the  fiecondary  roots  or  stems  being  the  in-  surface,  it  is  the  epicotyls,  or  sometimes  the 
creased  flow  of  sap.  petioles  of  the  cotyledons,  or  even  those  of  the 
The  fact  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  radicles  first  true  leaves  in  some  cases,  which  emerge 
of  seedlings  to  gravitation  is  confined  to  the  from  the  seed-coats  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
apex  was  proved  by  an  interesting  experiment.  Whichever  of  these  organs  it  is  that  conducts 
The  roots  of  beans  were  placed  for  an  hour  or  the  sub-a6rial  portion  of  tbe  plant  to  the  light, 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  it  invariably  assumes  an  arched  form,  the  stem 
that  theforceofgeotropism  could  act  most  pow-  while  forcing  its  way  through  the  seed-coats 
erfully  upon  them.    The  tips  were  then  ampu-  and  then  vertically  upward  through   the  soil 
tated,  and  the  radicles  were  placed  in  the  verti-  being  bowed  into  an  elbow,  probably  for  the 
cal  position.    The  influence  communicated  to  purpose  of  protecting  the  tender  apex  from 
the  growing  part  soon  began  to  act,  and  the  abrasion.    As  doon  as  it  emerges  into  the  air 
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he  arch  straightens  oat  and  the  stem  hecomes  tip  of  the -cotyledon  of  a  seedling  cahbage  was 

irect.     This  carving  of  the  stems  is  of  the  observed  nnder  the  microscope  to  move  very 

latare  of  epinasty  or  hyponasty.    These  arched  rapidly,  traveling  '01  inch  in  a  little  more  than 

»rgans  are  continually  circamnatating  or  en-  three  minutes,  the  forward  movement  being 

leavoring  to  circumnatate  while  working  np  accompanied  by  incessant  oscillations.  The  leaf 

hrough  the  ground,  and  this  movement  prob-  of  the  dionsaa  circumnutates  in  the  same  vi- 

ibly  assists  them  to  break  through.    The  part  bratory  manner.  A  great  number  of  cells  must 

)f  a  seedling  which  first  issues  forth  is  always  distend  at  the  same  time  to  produce  this  jerky 

•trongly  acted  upon  by  apogeotropism.   What-  movement;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the 

tver  portion  of  the  arch  first  emerges  from  the  harmonious  turgescence,  is  of  an  intermittent 

eedcoat  immediately  tarns  upward,  and  the  character,  or  whether,  as  they  become  more  and 

irch  assumes  a  vertical  position  as  rapidly  as  more  turgescent,  they  suddenly  break  the  strain 

he  superincumbent  earth   will  permit.    The  of  the  opposing  tissues  and  cause  the  whole 

endency  of  the  hypocotyl  to  take  an  arched  part  to  yield. 

brm  is  widespread,  and  occurs  sometimes  in  The  stem  of  the  seedling  circumnutates  at  a 
>lants  whose  cotyledons  are  hypogean,  and  comparatively  rapid  rate.   In  some  plants,  such 
irhere  it  can  be  of  no  possible  service.    The  as  the  egg-sqaash  and  cabbage,  four  elliptic 
lypocotyls  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  radi-  revolutions  were  performed  in  twelve  hours  by 
ilea  of  beans  were  observed  to  curve  them-  the  hypocotyl,  in  some  others  only  one.    The 
telves  when  allowed  to  germinate  in  a  revolv-  ellipses  described  are  very  narrow  in  some 
ng  vessel  by  which  the  force  of  geotropism  plants,  and  in  others,  for  example  the  oak,  they 
was  neutralized  until  they  were  deflected  by  an  approach  a  circle.    They  are  frequently  com- 
iverage  angle  of  63^    This  phenomenon  was  plicated  by  minute  loops  and  zigzag  lines.    The 
irst  remarked  by  Sachs,  and  is  called  by  Dar-  cotyledons  of  all  dicotyledonous  plants  circum- 
nrin  Sachses  curvature.    As  soon  as  the  first  nutate,  moving  unward  and  downward  gener- 
ray  of  light  touches  the  pushing  shoot  the  ally.    The  period  of  circumnutation  is  com- 
potent  force  of  heliotropism  comes  into  play,  monly  twenty-four  hours,  though  in  some  cases 
The  upper  surface  of  the  hypocotyl  is  probably  many  revolutions  are    accomplished  in  that 
sensitive  to  light  in  the  case  of  dicotyledons,  time.    The  two  cotyledons  circumnutate  to  a 
and  in  monocotyledons,  which  do  not  emerge  great  extent  independently  of  each  other.    In 
from  the  ground  with  bowed  stems,  in  the  tips  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  circumuutating 
of  the  cotyledons  as  they  protrude.    In  the  movement  was  nyctitropic^  or  of  the  nature  of 
grasses  the  cotyledon  is  furnished  with  a  sharp,  the  sleep  of  leaves.    Most  hypocotyls  and  coty- 
bard  crest,  which  serves  for  breaking  through  ledons  are  extremely  sensitive  to  light.    Coty- 
the  soil.  ledons  are  paratonically  heliotropic,  that  is,- 
The  circumnutation  of  the  arched  h3rpocotyls  their  daily  periodic  movements  are  greatly  and 
was  a  puzzling  phenomenon  until  it  was  ex>  quickly  disturbed  by  the  sudden  admission  or  se- 
pluned  by  the  nndulatory  nutation  of  inter-  elusion  of  lights  or  by  variations  in  its  intensity, 
nodes  observed  by  Wiesner  in  certain  seedlings  Seedling  plants  are  exceedingly  heliotropic 
whose  tips  are  bent  downward.    In  such  bent  as  a  rule.    The  sensitiveness  to  light  seems  to 
Btems  the  turgescence  and  increased  growth  reside  in  the  tip  of  the  cotyledon,  which  trans- 
do  not  occur  simultaneously  along  the  whole  mits  the  bending  movement  for  some  distance 
of  the  outer  side  or  of  the  inner  side  of  the  down  the  stem.    The  basal  portion  of  the  stem 
bowed  stem.  If  they  did,  there  would  evidently  after  a  certain  height  has  been  attained  does 
be  DO  circumnutation.    The  spasmodic  growth  not  bend.    The  effects  of  light  upon  seedlings 
occors  on  one  side  of  one  leg  of  the  arch  and  are  exceedingly  variable  upon  different  individ- 
OQ  the  opposite  side  of  the  other  leg,  while  at  uals  of  a  species.    Cotyledons  are  sensitive  to 
the  elbow  there  is  a  zone  where  the  growth  is  differences  in  the  illumination  on  opposite  sides 
^qo&I  on  all  sides.    Before  the  cotyledons  ex-  which  are  too  slight  to  be  perceived  by  the 
[^and,  the  arched  hypocotyl  usually  straightens  human  eye.    Light  seems  to  act  upon  the  tis- 
itself  by  increased  growth  on  the  concave  side,  sues  of  plants  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  it 
reversing  the  process  by  which  it  first  became  does  on  the  nervous  system  of  animals.    Coty- 
bent,  until  ultimately  no  trace  of  the  curvature  ledons  which  were  exposed  to  light  for  only  a 
remains.    The  erection  of  the  stem  is  accom-  couple  of  minutes  at  a  time,  and  after  long  in- 
panied  with  a  revolving  movement,  and  is  tervals,  bent  toward  the  source  of  the  light ; 
therefore   a   modification  of  circunmntation.  and  cotyledons  which  had  been  exposed  to 
The  hypocotyls  and  plumules  of  seedlings  after  sunlight,  and  others  which  had  stood  in  the 
straightening  circumnutate  constantly,  describ-  shade  on  being  placed  together  under  an  in- 
ing  oval  figures  which  vary  greatly  in  size  in  dif-  termediate  degree  of  illumination,  moved  in 
ferent  plants,  the  period  of  the  revolution  also  directly  opposite  directions.    The  fact  that  the 
rarying  considerably.    The  extreme  amount  of  sensitiveness  of  the  cotyledons  of  young  seed- 
novement  from  side  to  side  is  relatively  very  lings  to  light  is  confined  to  the  tip,  was  proved 
^reatinthe  hypocotyls,  amounting  to  *2d  inch  by  covering  the  tip  with  tin-foil,  or  painted 
n  the  egg-sqaash,  '11  inch  in  a  tall  shoot  of  goKl-beater^s  skin,  in  which  cases  the  stems 
isparagus,  '2  inch  in  the  American  oak,  and  remained  erect  after  exposure  to  a  side-light, 
ml  J  *04  inch  in  the  European  walnut.    The  although  when  the  tips  were  covered  with  un- 
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painted  gold-beater^s  skin  the  stems  bent  to  kingdom,  have  been  proved  to  circnmnntate. 
the  same  degree  as  those  which  were  not  cov-  The  seat  of  the  movement  is  commonly  in  the 
ered.    Shieldingthetipsof  older  seedlings  with  petiole;  but  sometimes  it  lies  in  both  petiole 
the  same  opaque  coverings  did  not  prevent  the  and  blade,  and  sometimes  in  the  blade  alone, 
plants  from  bending  toward  the  light.     The  The  movement  is  always  a  very  slight  one. 
remarkable  power  of  transmitting  an  inflnence  The  angle  passed  through  varies  from  2^  to  10** 
to  the  adjoining  parts  resides,  therefore,  in  the  in  the  generality  of  plants  but  in  the  bean  it 
tips  of  very  young  sprouts  as  well  as  in  the  amounts  to  23°.    The  main  movement  is  in 
extremity  of  the  radicle.    It  was  discovered,  by  a  vertical  plane,  bat  with  slight  lateral  devia- 
amputating  the  tips  of  cotyledons,  that  the  ef-  tions,  producing  ellipses  of  narrow  form.    In 
feet  of  apogeotropism  is  not  derived  from  them,  the  case  of  the  camellia  and  eucalyptus,  the 
as  geotropism  is  from  the  tip  of  the  radicle.  lateral    movement   is    considerable,   and  the 
The  stems  of  a  number  of  developed  plants  leaves  of  the  cissus  sometimes  describe  circnlar 
of  widely  different  families  were  fonnd  by  Dar-  arcs  in  portions  of  their  revolution.    The  lines 
win  to  circumnutate  slightly  while  growing,  are  very  irregular,  and  often  broken  by  subor- 
The  ellipses  described  were  usually  narrow,  dinate  loops  and  triangles.    The  leaves  of  some 
though  not  so  narrow  as  those  of  stolons  or  plants  describe  several  ellipses  in  tlie  course  of 
leaves,  and  are  irregular  in  their  forms  and  in  a  day.    A  large  ellipse  is  sometimes  formed  on 
their  periods.    A  stem  will  sometimes  describe  one  day  and  two  small  ones  on  the  following, 
one  ellipse  on  one  day  and  two  the  next.    Some  A  tendency  toward  nyctitropism  is  observed  in 
plants  make  several  irregular  revolutions  with-  the  leaves  of  many  plants  which  do  not  possess 
in  a  few  hours.    The  axes  of  the  different  the  special  formation,  the  pultinuB^  by  which 
ellipses  described  point  in  all  directions;  the  the  sleep  of  leaves  is  accomplished.     The  peri- 
stem,  after  bending  as  far  as  it  goes  in  one  di-  odicity  in  the  circumnutation  of  a  great  many 
rection,  in  its  returning  path  bends  toward  a  leaves,  and  their  frequent  habit  of  rising  in  the 
point  nearly  but  not  exactly  opposite.  evening  and  lowering  in  the  morning,  affords 
The  circumnutation  of  stolons  or  runners  is  a  basis  for  the  explanation  of  nyctitropism  as 
of  much  greater  amplitude  than  the  regular  a  specialized  function  in  accordance  with  tiie 
circumnutation  of  stems,  and  is  suspected  by  theory  of  natural  selection.    Nyctitropism  is 
Darwin  to  be  a  special  adaptation.    They  cir-  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  angiosperms^, 
cumnutate  in  a  very  complex  manner.    The  and  of  species  belonging  to  several  different 
movement  is  usually  in  a  vertical  plane,  owing  genera  of  monocotyledonous  plants.     It  has 
to  the  weight  of  the  runner ;  but  there  is  al-  also  been  observed  in  the  genus  Abie*  of  the 
ways  more  or  less  lateral  motion.    A  straw-  sub-class  of  gymnosperms,  and  in  the  family 
berry-runner  moves  up  and  down  many  times  Marsalacea  of  the  acotyledons.    The  genera  in 
in  a  day,  besides  some  lateral  movement.    The  which  the  leaves  are  raised  toward  the  zenith 
distance  traveled  by  the  end  of  a  stolon  during  at  night  and  those  in  which  they  point  down 
fourteen  hom*s  was  found  by  measurement  to  toward  the  ground  are  about  equal  in  number, 
be  2'67  inches.    The  movements  of  stolons  are  The  cotyledons  of  a  long  list  of  plants  exhibit 
in  a  great  measure  opposed  to  the  force  ot  the  same  sleep-movements,  and  are  usually  pro- 
gravity.    Such  remarkable  amplitude  of  mo-  vided  viMh  pulvini^  like  the  leaves  of  nyctitro- 
tion  in  the  circumnutation  of  running  plants,  pic  plants.    The  amount  of  angular  deflection 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  climbers,  from  the  horizon  which  should  be  considered 
must  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  them,  en-  as  characterizing   nyctitropism   is  arbitrarily 
abling  the  running  branches  to  surmount  ob-  fixed  by  Darwin  at  60^,  at  which  angle  the 
stacles  which  would  otherwise    contort  and  exposure  to  the  sky  is  just  half  as  great  as  in  a 
cripple  them.    The  remarkable  amplification  horizontal  position.    The  leaves  of  sixty-nine 
of  the  circumnutating  movement  in  the  stems  genera  have  been  proved  to  be  nyctitropic    Of 
and  in  the  tendrils  of  climbing  plants  can  be  these  thirty-seven  elevate  and  thirty-two  sink 
more  clearly  ascribed   to  adaptation.    Their  their  leaves  at  night.   In  many  plants  the  leaves 
stems  while  young  circumnutate  in  the  ordinary  are  raised  or  lowered  through  an  angular  space 
manner.    After  a  while  they  begin  to  elongate  of  90°.    The  sleep  of   cotyledons,   although 
rapidly,  and  their  power  of  movement  becomes  scarcely  noticed  before  the  observations  of  the 
enormously  increased.     The  circumnutation  is  Messrs.  Darwin,  appears  to  be  of  more  frequent 
more  even  and  regular  than  in  the  case  ot  occurrence  than  the  sleep  of  leaves.     In  the 
other  plants.    The  tendrils  also,  whether  con-  large  mtgority  of  cases  the  movement  is  a  rising 
sisting  of  modified  leaves  or  of  modified  fiower-  one.    There  is  no  agreement  or  connection 
peduncles,  sweep  wide  circles  in  their  circum-  between  the  behavior  of  the  leaves  and  the 
nutation ;  whereas  in  ordinary  leaves  the  move-  cotyledons  of  the  same  plant ;  in  a  few  species 
ment  is  generally  in  a  vertical  plane.  the  undeveloped  leafiets  act  in  a  different  man- 
Flow  er-peduncles  while  growing  manifest  ner  from  the  leaves;  in  some  cases  the  leaves 
the  property  of  circumnutation.   The  leaves  of  of  young  plants  sleep  while  those  on  full-grown 
plants  belonging  to  both  the  dicotyledonous  individuals  do  not.    The  leaves  and  cotyledons 
class^  gymnosperms  as  well  as  angiosperms,  and  of  sleeping  plants  perform  one  revolution  in 
to  the  dicotyledonous  class  of  phenogamous  twenty-four  hours.    They  are  in  continual  mo- 
plants,  and  also  those  of  the  cryptogamic  sub-  tion,  but  this  motion  is  considerably  accelerated 
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lej  are  going  to  sleep  at  nigbt  and  an-  in  those  of  otbers.    Darwin  inspected  the  pul- 

in  the  morning.    The  nyctitropic  move-  vini  of  cotyledons  which  become  erect  and 

f  leaves  and  cotyledons  are  exceedingly  those  which  become  pendent  at  night,  but  dis- 

c  and  are  wonderfully  diversified.    The  covered  no  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 

i  which  they  all  assume  at  night  is  one  opposite  halves  of  either  class,  although  the 

ch  they  are  well  protected  from  the  puhini  of  cotyledons  are  better  adapted  for 

>f  radiation  into  the  open  sky.  Enforced  observation  than  those  of  leaves.    The  usual 

"e,  produced  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  explanation  of  heliotropio    phenomena — that 

n  proved  to  be  injurious  to  nyctitropic  light  checks  vegetable  growth,  a  partial  illumi- 

The  folding  of  the  parts  together  is  a  nation  occasioning  the  side  favored  by  dark-' 

protection  against  the  loss  of  heat,  ness  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  lighted 

irse  pursued  differs  only  from  ordinary  side,  causing  a  plant  to  turn  toward  the  light 

lutation  in  its  greater  extent,  and  in  the  — will  not  account  for  many  of  the  varieties  of 

ition  of  the  movement  in  the  evening  heliotroplc  and  nyctitropic  movement;  as  many 

he  morning.  That  the  nyctitropic  move-  plants  which  are  known  to  grow  best  in  dark- 

actnated  by  heliotropism,  is  proved  by  ness  exhibit  movements  away  from  the  light, 
turbance  of  its  periodicity,  caused  by        Heliotropism  proper  differs  from  the  infiu- 

ing  the  plant  in  the  daytime,  or  exposing  ence  of  light  upon  nyctitropic  movements,  in 

tificial  light  at  nigbt,  which  is  the  case  that  the  latter  are  affected  only  by  the  inten- 

;h  the  ordinary  circnmnutation  of  leaves,  sity  of  the  light,  while  heliotropio  movement 

nyctitropism  is  admitted  to  be  a  modi-  depends  upon  its  direction.     All  heliotroplc  ef- 

of  circnmnutation,  the  leaves  and  coty-  fects — positive  heliotropism ;   apheliotropism ; 

of  nyctitropic  plants  which  describe  a  diaheliotropism,which  causes  the  parts  of  plants 

(llipse  in  the  twenty-four  hours  do  not  affected  to  place  themselves  transversely  to  the 

lutate  at  all.    In  other  cases  the  leaves  direction  of  the  source  of  illumination  ;  and 

yledons  describe  several  ellipses  during  paraheliotropism,  usually  called  diurnal  sleep, 

,  the  path  of  one  of  them  in  the  evening  which  consists  in  the  rising,  sinking,  or  twist- 

i  in  the  morning  being  greatly  extended,  ing  of  organs  when  exposed  to  an  intense  light 

\a  possessing piuvini  the  nyctitropic  rev-  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  its  injuri- 

is  sometimes  complicated,  accompanied  ous  effects — are  modifications  of  circumnuta- 

wisting  movement  by  which  the  surfaces  tion,  consisting  in  an  amplification  of  the  ordi- 

)art3  are  brought  into  closer  contact,  af-  nary  movement  on  one  side.    Heliotropism,  or 

greater  protection.    Nyctitropism  con-  the  property  of  bending  toward  a  lateral  light, 

after  the  uarts  have  attained  their  full  is  almost  universal  in  the  chlorophyl-containing 

only  in  plants  which  develop  puhini,  organs  of  plants ;  yet  when  this  action  proves 

ilviniu  is  an  aggregation  of  small  cells,  irgurious  it  can  be  eliminated  or  even  turned 

iQ  of  chlorophyl,  at  the  base  of  a  stem,  into  apheliotropism.  Thus  the  tendrils  of  many 

Is  of  the  puhinus  distend  and  contract  climbing  plants  are  not  susceptible  to  heliotro- 

rowth  has  ceased.    By  reason  of  the  pic  attraction,  and  the  stems  of  some,  which 

de  of  the  cells  the  movement  produced  climb  by  rootlets,  such  as  the  ivy,  are  de- 

ixtensibilityof  their  walls  is  more  ample,  cidedly  apheliotropic,  which  aids  them  in  ob- 

relopment  of  the  puhinus^  which  con-  taining  support.     Insectivorous  plants,  which 

erely  of  cells  whose  growth  has  been  do  not  live  so  much  by  decomposing  carbonic 

i  at  an  early  age,  could  be  occasioned  acid,  and  which  derive  more  benefit  from  an 

f  slight  causes;  and  the  tendency  to  advantageous  positi(m  of  their  leaves  for  cap- 

>  such  a  formation,  arising  frequently  turing  insects,  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 

1st  from  accidental  causes,  would  grow  heliotropism.     Heliotroplc  movements   wheH 

,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  natural  se-  strongly  excited  are  not  attended  by  lateral  mo* 

under  conditions  which  render  such  an  tion;  but  under  a  gentler  stimulus  plants  circum- 

»eneficial.    The  sleep  of  cotyledons,  al-  nutate  visibly  when  bending  toward  the  light, 

a  very  common  phenomenon,  has  never  When  light  is  suddenly  admitted  to  a  part 

attracted  the  notice  of  botanists  so  as  which  is  circumnutating  at  the  moment  in  the 

;  more  than  a  passing  remark.    The  ex-  opposite  direction,  it  does  not  respond  to  the 

the  diurnal  moyement  of  cotyledons  attraction  until  it  has  turned  the  curve,  and 

vided  with  puhini  is  sometimes,  though  then  sweeps  rapidly  toward  the  light  in  its 

a  rule,  as  great  as  that  of  pulvinated  return  path.    There  are  some  movements  ex- 

ons;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  hibited  by  isolated  genera  which  have  no  rela- 

;  habit  rarely  lasts  over  a  week,  while  tion  to  circnmnutation.    Such  is  the  move- 

le  latter  it  continues  for  a  month  or  ment  of  a  mimosa-leaf,  when  touched,  in  which 

The  ntility  of  the  puhinus  is  therefore  a  different  state  of  turgescence  is  produced 

Pfeflfer  has  examined  with  the  mi-  from  that  which  produces  nyctitropism,   al- 

e  the  puhini  of  leaves  without  detect-  though  the  action  of  the  leaf  is  apparently  the 

difference  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  same.    The  movement  excited  in  the  tentacles 

ipper  and  lower  sides,  sufficient  to  ac-  of  the  drosera  by  the  contact  of  an  albuminoid 

>r  the  upward  movement  in  the  leaves  substance  is  not  a  mode  of  circnmnutation,  nor 

plants,  and  the  downward  movement  is  the  movement  of  the  stamens  of  the  mahonia- 
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flower,  when  touched,  toward  the  pistil ;  since  cillation  is  sometimes  in  lines  comparatlTelj 
the  organs  exhibit  uo  signs  of  ci  ream  nutation,  direct,  sometimes  quite  curved;  its  character 
remaining  perfectly  still  unless  excited.  The  is  apt  to  change  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  the 
ourhng  of  the  tip  of  the  tendril  of  a  vine  upon  general  movement  is  interrupted  temporarilT, 
touching  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  and  little  intermediate  loops  or  triangles  are 
regular  circumnutating  movement  of  the  or-  formed.  The  periodicity  in  the  growth  of  the 
gan,  as  the  extremity  of  the  tendril  does  not  cells  and  the  alternating  expansion  and  incre- 
appear  to  participate  in  circumnutation,  which  ment  in  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  organ  is  per- 
has  its  seat  in  the  base  and  lower  portion  of  the  haps  due  to  the  need  of  the  cells  for  periods  of 
tendril.  There  are  a  number  of  specialized  rest.  All  the  movements  of  plants  which  are 
functions  of  occasional  or  rare  occurrence  which  proved  to  be  accompanied  by  the  swerving  dio- 
seem  to  be  peculiar  modes  and  amplifications  of  tions  which  distinguish  circumnutation,  and  are 
the  universal  circumnutating  motion  acquired  produced  by  the  alternate  turgescence  of  the 
by  natural  selection  for  special  purposes  Such  cells  in  different  parts  of  the  organ,  are  sop- 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  straightening  or  posed  by  Darwin  to  be  modified  forms  of  cIt' 
drooping  of  the  flower  -  peduncles  after  the  cumnutation  evolved  under  the  action  of  various 
flower  has  withered,  by  which  the  seeds  can  be  stimuli  which  are  beneficial  in  tlieir  effects,  in 
deposited  or  scattered  to  the  best  advantage,  accordance  with  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
A  certain  species  of  clover  (Trifolium  itUfter-  COCKBURN,  The  Right  Honorable  Sib 
raneum)  possesses  the  singular  property  of  Alexander  James  Edmund,  Baronet,  the  Lord 
burying  its  seed-pods  in  the  soil  by  a  strongly  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Privy  Councilor, 
geotropic  action  of  the  flower-peduncles,  the  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
three  or  four  perfect  flowers  of  the  head  curv-  Bath,  was  bom  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of 
ing  downward  against  the  peduncle  by  epi-  Mr.  Alexander  Cockburn,  formerly  Minister  to 
nasty,  and  the  central  aborted  flowers  forming  Colombia.  His  mother  was  Yolande,  daughter 
stiff,  claw -like  projections,  which  are  pressed  of  Vicomte  de  Viguier,  of  Saint  Domingo.  He 
into  the  ground  by  the  geotropic  bending  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  the  Cock- 
lengthening  of  the  peduncle,  aided  by  the  rock-  burns  of  Langton.  He  was  nephew  to  Admiral 
ing  movement  of  circumnutation,  and  which  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  took  part  in  the 
ultimately  recurve  themselves,  dragging  the  destruction  of  Washington  during  the  War  of 
head  underneath  the  soil.  The  gynophores  of  1812.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
the  peanut-vine  penetrate  the  ground  in  a  death,  in  1858,  of  another  uncle,  Sir  William, 
similar  manner,  actively  circumnutating.    The  the  ninth  baronet. 

seeds  of  these  plants  do  not  become  fertile  un-        He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
less  thus  buried.     The  Amphicarp<Ba  monoica  bridge,  where  he  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1829. 
emits  branches  which  pierce  the  ground  and  After  a  brilliant  university  career  he  received 
produce  flowers  and  pods.     The  movements  a  Fellowship.     Mr.  Cockburn  was  called  to 
of  plants  due  to  epinasty  or  hyponasty,  which  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  went  on  the 
have  been  proved  to  be  modincations  of  cir-  Western  Circuit  in  1829.    In  1841  Le  became  a 
cumnutation,  are  of  the  most  manifold  diver-  Queen^s  Counsel.    A  volume  of  reports  on  the 
sity,  and  the  purposes  subserved  by  them  ex-  most  important  cases  springing  out  of  the  Re- 
ceedingly  various  and  divergent.      In   some  form  Bill  of  1832  increased  his  reputation,  and 
cases  circumnutation  takes  place  in  sudden  gave  him  practice  before  the  Election  Commit- 
vibratory  steps.    If  the  hypocotyls  of  the  cab-  tee.   In  1834  he  was  appointed  on  the  Municipal 
bage,  the  joints  of  grasses,  and  the  leaves  of  Corporation  Committee.    During  the  railway 
the  Bioncea  are  viewed  under  a  microscope,  mania  of  1846,  when  Parliament  authorized  the 
they  are  seen  to  jerk  forward  for  a  distance  of  construction  of  lines  costing  £130,000,000,  he 
•001  or  '002  inch  every  few  seconds,  and  then  obtained  a  lucrative  share  of  the  Parliamentary 
recede  for  a  portion  of  the  distance  gained,  practice  in  regard  to  them. 
The  retreating  movement  is  probably  occa-        At  the  general  election  of  1847  he  was  re- 
sioned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  resisting  tissues,  turned  as  Liberal  member  for  Southampton. 
Circumnutation  depends  upon  a  more  rapid  He  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  debate  until 
growth  or  an  increased  turgescence  on  one  side  1850,  when  he  made  his  eloquent  defense  of 
of  an  organ,  followed  by  a  like  increase  in  the  Palmerston^s  foreign  policy  in  a  memorable 
growth  or  extension  of  the  cells  of  another  speech  on  the  Pacifico  question.    Don  Pacifico 
part,  usually  almost  the  opposite  side.  The  seat  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  resident  in  Athens,  but 
of  this  spasmodic  extensibility  orgrow^th  travels  bom  in  Gibraltar,  and  therefore  a  British  sub- 
about  to  every  part  of  the  surface  in  succession,  ject.    The  Athenians,  in  deference  to  a  request 
This  continued  action  causes  the  outer  portions  of  the  Rothschilds,  were  forbidden  to  continue 
of  the  organ  to  describe  a  series  of  irregular  an  annual  custom  of  burning  Judas  Iscariot  in 
ellipses,  with  their  longer  axes  directed  to  all  eflBgy.    They  revenged  themselves  by  sacking 
points  of  the  compass.    The  path  of  any  point  the  house  of  Don  Paciflco,  who  asked  for  dam- 
of  the  oscillating  organ  is  more  correctly  de-  ages  amounting  to  about  £30,000.    Ix>rd  Palm- 
scribed  as  a  spiral  line,  since  the  part  is  con-  erston  added  to  this  some  other  petty  claims^ 
tinually  growing.    These  revolutions  are  far  and  made  a  demand  on  the  Hellenic  Government 
from  being  regular.     The  path  during  an  os-  for    instantaneous   restitution.    The   Foreign 
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office  had  been  annoyed  by  supposed  intrigues  the  Ghief-Jnstice^s  ^^  Reasons  ^^  with  more  force 
f  France  and  Russia  in  Greece,  and  was  the  of  invective  than  of  argument.  Satisfied  with 
lore  peremptory.  Greece  appealed  to  those  comparing  their  author  to  *'  infamous  judges 
owers.  Tremendous  complications  ensued,  like  Jeffreys  or  Scroggs,^^  he  left  to  Mr.  Rob- 
he  French  ambassador  was  withdrawn  from  ert  Lowe  the  honor  of  making  a  proper  rejoin- 
ondon.  Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  a  general  der  to  the  **  Reasons.^*  They  end  with  a  hope 
ar.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  pay-  that  the  decision  of  the  Geneva  tribunal  would 
lent  of  a  small  portion  of  Don  Pacifico^s  claim,  be  received  with  respect  and  submission.  ^*  If/* 
he  House  of  Lords  then  passed  a  vote  of  oen-  said  Mr.  Lowe,  ^^  it  was  his  opinion  that  we 
ire  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  ought  to  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the 
id  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  in  the  Commons  that  award,  he  sliould  not  have  published  his  argu- 
was  injurious  to  the  honor  of  the  country  to  ments.  If  he  thought  it  right  to  publish  his 
istain  exaggerated  tcad  unjust  demands.  Mr.  arguments,  he  might  have  retrenched  his  ad- 
ockbum^s  speech  on  the  dignity  of  a  British  vice.^' 

ibject,  and  the  inviolability  of  his  rights,  car-  He  brought  about  the  abolition  of  public  bet- 
ed away  the  House  of  Commons,  saved  the  ting-houses,  which  were  numerous  not  only  in 
ovemment,  and  made  him  famous.  Promo-  London  but  in  the  minor  towns,  a  reform  for 
an  followed  swiftly.  In  July,  1850,  he  was  ap-  which  he  deserves  well  of  his  country.  One  of 
>inted  Solicitor-General,  and  in  March,  1851,  his  last  acts  was  the  rehabilitation  of  Edmund 
9  was  promoted  to  be  Attorney-General,  which  Galley,  a  guiltless  convict  who  underwent  for- 
fice  he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Russell  ty  years  of  penal  servitude  before  the  wrong 
[iobtry  in  the  spring  of  1852.  With  the  Ab-  was  rectified,  which  was  accomplished  finally 
rdeen  coalition  he  resumed  this  office,  which  he  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  great  Judge, 
ekl  until  1856,  when  he  was  made  Chief-Jus-  He  was  fond  of  yachting,  fishing,  and  field- 
ice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  sports,  when  his  laborious  duties  permitted  such 
nighted  in  1850.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  indulgence.  He  died  in  the  harness.  In  the 
teeorder  of  Bristol.  During  his  attomey-geo-  morning  he  was  occupied  in  hearing  a  case  in 
ralsbip  his  consummate  abilities  were  displayed  Westminster  Hall.  At  midnight,  November 
Q  the  celebrated  Hopwood  case,  and  in  the  21st,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  house  in  Hert- 
)ro6ecntion  of  Palmer.  On  the  elevation  of  ford  Street  so  well  known  to  all  the  social  and 
iord  Campbell  to  the  woolsack  in  1859,  Sir  literary  celebrities  of  England.  This  grave 
Vlexander  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Judge,  occupied  with  all  the  weighty  matters  of 
^Qief-Justice.  Most  of  the  leading  oases  of  the  law,  found  time  to  cultivate  the  whole  circle 
he  last  twenty  years  have  been  tried  before  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  was  himself  a 
lim.  In  the  case  of  General  Nelson  and  Lieu-  writer  of  no  mean  merit,  skilled  in  the  compo- 
ieoant  Brand,  prosecuted  by  the  Jamaica  Do-  sition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  a  lover  of  music, 
'eode  Committee  for  the  hanging  of  Gordon,  and  as  conversant  with  French  and  Italian  liter- 
lis  charge  contains  an  exhaustive  juridical  and  ature  as  with  that  of  his  own  country.  He  was 
listorical  exposition  on  martial  law.  On  the  equally  great  as  lawyer,  orator,  and  scholar,  and 
Hal  of  the  Wainwrights  for  the  murder  of  in  each  department  be  has  left  his  mark  upon 
larriet  Lane,  whom  they  buried  in  chloride  of  his  time. 

be,  the  defense  assumed  that  if  this  was  her  COLOMBIA  (Estados  IJnidos  db  Oolom- 

odj,  she  committed  suicide,  and  his  reply  was,  bia).    For  statistics  concerning  area,  territo- 

I  will  instruct  the  jury  tliat  it  is  unusual  for  rial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  reference  may 

aicides  to  bury  themselves.*'   In  the  Tichbome  be  made  to  the  "  Annual  Cyclopsdia  "  for 

ase  he  presided  throughout,  and  his  charge  1877. 

ocupied  nineteen  days  in  its  delivery.  The  boundary  question  with  Costa  Rica  came 
In  1870  he  received  from  Oxford  the  degree  again  before  the  Colombian  Congress  in  the 
f  D.  C.  L.,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Cam-  past  year,  and  we  here  transcribe  a  brief  re- 
ridge  in  1874.  In  1876  he  received  the  free-  view  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  subject : 
om  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  customary  Article  I  affirms  Colombia's  **  dominion  and 
old  box.  He  was  always  a  favorite  with  the  possession  "  of  all  territory  within  a  certain  well- 
In^ish  people.  His  controversies  with  Mr.  defined  line.  Article  II  enumerates  Colombia's 
rladstone,  with  the  Dean  of  Arches,  with  any  titles  to  the  country  from  the  river  Culebras  to 
lid  every  one  who  infringed  the  boundaries  of  Cape  Gracias  4  Dios.  Article  III  declares  Co- 
'bat  he  considered  the  law  of  the  land,  were  lombia's  *^  uninterrupted  possession  ''  up  to  the 
ire  to  command  the  sympathy  and  attention  line  described  in  Article  I.  Article  IV  details  the 
f  the  public  His  cogent  arguments  and  cans-  attempt  of  a  Costa  Ricau  official  to  exercise  ju- 
c  wit  combined  to  put  him  high  on  the  list  of  risdiction  over  the  disputed  ground,  his  prompt 
leir  illnatrions  judges.  He  was  selected  in  discomfiture,  and  Colombia's  continued  posses- 
»ptember,  1871,  to  be  the  British  arbitrator  sion  until  the  present.  Article  V  is  a  plain  and 
regard  to  the  Alabama  claims.  He  left  Ge-  peremptory  demand  for  the  continuance  of  the 
va  disgusted,  and  published  his  "  Reasons  for  itattis  quo^  until  the  question  is  settled  by  arbi- 
isenting  from  the  Decision  of  the  Tribunal  trationor^*  other  means,"  and  declares  any  acts 
Arbitration."  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  in  his  of  dominion  by  the  Costa  Rican  government  vio- 
ok,  "  The  Treaty  of  Washington,"  attacked  lation  and  **  usurpation."  Article  VIII  asserts 
VOL.  xjc. — 8    A 
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as  a  preliminary  condition  for  farther  negotia-  service.    These  vessels  will  be  distributed  be- 

tions,  the  removal  of  all  Costa  Rican  olBcials  tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 

who  may  now  be  fonnd  within  the  limits  de-  republic.     A  navy-yard  will  also  be  established 

scribed  in  Article  I.  Articles  VI  and  VII,  which  on  each  coast,  with  a  coaling  station  attached, 

were  not  published^  are  presumed  to  de^ne  the  to  be  guarded  by  a  corps  of  marines,  under 

methods  which  Congress  has  laid  down  for  the  regulations  similar   to  those   applied  to  the 

Executive  to  follow  in  carrying  out  the  demand  battalions  of   the  Gnardia   Colombiana,  and 

of  Article  V;  and  Article  IX,  no  doubt,  points  from  which  detachments  will  be  detailed  for 

out  the  way  in  which  the  ^^  disoccupation  ^'  in-  service  on  the  vessels  of  the  respective  stations; 

sisted  on  in  Article  VIII  shall  be  effected.  the  rest  to  be  kept  at  the  yards  for  training 

The  effort  to  settle  the  affair  by  peaceful  in  the  several  arts  and  occupations  connected 
means  is  clearly  expressed  throughout  the  therewith.  Where  natives  are  not  attainable, 
whole  act,  but  that  other  contingencies  were  the  Government  may  engage  the  services  of  ex- 
considered  possible  by  Congress  is  clearly  evi-  perienced  foreigners  for  the  most  difficult  posts 
dent.  The  articles  withheld,  no  doubt,  define  ashore  or  on  board  the  vessels.  With  a  view 
also  the  force  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  em-  to  the  greater  efficacy  of  tlie  present  law,  all 
ploy  in  securing  the  preliminaries  mentioned  in  previous  legislation  oii  this  subject  is  restored, 
Article  VIII,  or  to  punish  **  violations  of  rights  "  and  is  to  be  enforced  to  the  same  extent  which 
and  **  usurpations  "  of  sovereignty,  as  in  Arti-  prevailed  before  the  Colombian  navy  was  done 
cle  V,  if  peaceful  means  fail.  away  with  some  twelve  years  ago.    An  appro- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  Ra-  priation  of  $1,000,000  is  made  in  the  estimates 

fael  Nufiez  (inaugurated  April  1,  1880,  for  the  lor  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  an  equal  sum  is 

usual  Presidential  term  of  two  years),  and  the  to  be  considered  as  appropriated  in  the  budget 

Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  Minis-  for  future  years,  so  long  as  Congress  does  not 

ters :  Interior,  Seflor  Jos6  Ara^o ;  Foreign  Af-  determine  otherwise. 

fairs,  Seflor  Eustaquio  Santamaria  (pro  tern,) ;  In  the  budget  for  1879-^80  the  national  rer- 

Finance,  Sefior  Antonio  Roldan ;    Public  In-  enue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  shown 

struction,  Sefior  Rafael  P6rez  (pro  tern,) ;  Treas-  in  the  subjoined  tables : 
ury  and  National  Credit,  Sefior  Simon  de  Her- 

rera;  War  and  Marine,  General  Eliseo  Payan; ^,„_  . 

Public  Works,  Seflor  Gregorio  Obregon.  Sait'monopory*! ....'.".".'. .' '.!.'."!..'!! ." ." '. '.    i,8oaoo6 

The  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  nine  States  ISSTu^^l^::::::::::::::::;::.::-   ^Z 

were:  Poat-Ofiice wim 

5fy*f*- .,     ip„„52i«  Church  pKperty; 12,001) 

iteSfr.::::::::;:::::::::  ••  Dimio"cS?-.«.  tow ^mm 

BsDtander *'     8.  Wllcheg. 

Toiimi  ::.::::::.:::::::;:  »  T.santos.  expenditure. 

_„        ^  ,       ,.  ,,.    ,  .,        »x   ..    «  Ministry  of  the  Interior $294,979 

The    Colombian    Mmister    to    the    United  *-       Foreign  Affairs 22a.500 

States  is  General  Ramon  Santo  Domingo  Vila  ;;       ^^^  i^^i,;, ^'^±m 

(accredited  in  1 880),  and  the  Colombian  Con-  **       Public  Worics. ..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   2,9M^2tto 

sul-General  at  New  York  is  Seflor  Lino  de  "       Public  instruction 257,998 

X>r^^\^r^  nQQtw  "         Justice 80,018 

romoo  (lOOUj.  National  debt 2,067,406 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Colombia  is         Treasnry 92,2uo 

Hon.  E.  Deichman.  PeS^ionT" 1o^ 

The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time  Sundries ^** *...'..*.***.. ''.'*.* *'..'.* .*....'...       8i^ 

of  peace  is  8,000 ;  and  in  time  of  war  each  of  t^^Zsn 

the  States  is  required  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  '^^ 

one  per  cent,  of  its  population.    In  the  returns  The  total   amounts  of  the  actual  revenue 
published  in  1880  by  the  Minister  of  War,  the  and  expenditure  from  April  1,  1879,  to  Janu- 
total  number  of  officers  in  the  Guardia  Colom-  ary  20,  1880,  were  given  in  the  President's 
biana  was  set  down  at  1,9271  message  to  Congress  on  February  1,  1880,  at 
"Colombia  is  to  have  a  navy  once  more,"  $10,469,291. 07i,   and  $9,926,013.52^   respec- 
writes  a  Colombian  journalist,  "  if  the  money  tively,  a  state  of  things  much  more  satisfactory 
is  forthcoming."    The  Federal  Congress,  by  a  than  that  foreshadowed  in  the  budget  esti- 
law  sanctioned  on  July  18th,  authorizes  the  mates  above  quoted.    The  yield  of  the  custom- 
Executive  power  at  once  to  proceed  to  organ-  house  department  in  1879  was  $3,992,424.85, 
ize  a  navy.    It  is  accordingly  empowered  to  or  somewhat  under  the  general  average.    This 
buy  ironclads  or  wooden  steam-vessels,  as  it  diminution  was  accounted  for  in  the  message 
may  deem  best,  provided  with  modern  anna-  above  alluded  to,  by  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
ment,  and  with  everything  else  requisite  for  able  quantity  of  merchandise  had  been  im- 
the  purposes  of  ofifense  and  defense,  with  the  ported  free  of  duty  through  the  Carlosama 
addition  of  such  steam  transports  as  may  be  custom-house,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
considered  adequate  for  the  efficiency  of  the  the  receipts  at  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco. 
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idea  of  the  development  of  the  several 
lents  of  the  Colombian  Government  in 
fourteen  years  may  be  formed  by  com- 
be estimated  expenditures  for  1866-^67 
9-'80: 


1879*80. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

isee-'er. 

$199,884 
99,413 

(fftlra 

trki 

124,000 

436,025 

ind  Natlooal  Credit 

iCarine. 

415,154 
870,886 

tnictioiL 

i 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

106,122 

28.444 

►tc 

>ebt 

678,180 

$294,972 
228^iO 

2,958,260 

92,*i09 

982,182 

257,992 

534,698 

80,012 

60,860 

2,067,406 


aificant  feature  of  this  table  is  the  ab- 
'  appropriations  for  the  branch  of  Pub- 
nction  in  1866-'67. 

lational  debt  was  reported  as  follows 
1st  31,  1879: 

mdebt $10,064,000 

debt 9,907,219 

oUl $19,971,219 

le  principal  of  the  foreign  debt,  ob- 
i^resident  Triyillo,  in  his  message  al- 
lentioned,  $186,000  were  paid  in  the 
ar  of  1879,  and  for  interest,  and  ex- 
on  remittances,  including  that  which 
ions  Administration  had  failed  to  cover, 
lid  $1,000,138.     Tbe  foreign  debt  on 

1,  1880,  amounted  to  $9,959,500. 
bllowing  remarks,  published  in  Octo- 
4),  on  the  subject  of  the  consolidated 
1873,*  are  from  the  pen  of  a  foreign 

in  Panama : 

the  arrangemont  entered  into  some  years  ao^ 
fovemment  of  this  republic  with  its  forei^a 
it  was  i^reed  by  the  bondholders  that  the 
dd  be  reduoed  to  about  one  third  of  its  then 
jnount,  and  that  the  annual  rate  of  interest 
)  reduoed  aUo.  In  view  of  these  concessions, 
nment  of  Colombm  bound  itself  to  pay  punc- 
future  the  annual  interest,  and  gave  security 
anying  out  of  the  same.  Amonf  other  in- 
18  hypothecated  was  the  subsidy  or  $250^)0 
»m  the  Panama  Railway  to  Colombia.  The 
iterest  under  the  new  arrangement  was  mot 
dderable  punctuality  till  about  a  year  and  a 
when,  we  understand,  all  payments  ceased. 
Icam  Uiat  the  bondholden,  finding  it  impos- 
Bt  anv  fiirther  remittances  from  the  Govern- 
ire  &nen  back  on  the  hypothecated  revenues, 
instructions  were  received  from  his  (Jovem- 
the  British  consul  in  this  city  to  embai^ 
'  of  the  creditors  all  further  payments  of  the 
ubsidy,  which  he  immediately  did.  In  view 
sting  state  of  affiiirs,  and  the  apparent  apathy 
don  in  meeting  its  most  sacred  obligations, 
;  Nee  tliat  any  otlier  course  was  open  to  the 
than  that  they  have  taken.  At  the  same 
regret  that  such  a  step  should  have  been 
,  as  it  must  cause  no  little  inconvenience 
ito  of  Panama^  which  is  entitled  to  $25,000 
n  of  the  sul^idy  mentioned,  and  is  in  no 
msible  for  the  acts  of  the  nation,  and  also 
rchants  of  this  city,  who  have  already  dis- 
or  the  government  of  the  State  some  five 
f  siud  subsidy  not  yet  due.    We  trust,  how- 
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ever,  the  matter  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  long 
in  abeyance,  but  that  the  Government  will  bestir  it- 
self and  see  that  the  whole  affair  is  at  once  arranged 
in  a  manner  crodittible  to  the  nation. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1878-'79  were  of 
the  value  of  $13,711,511;  and  the  imports, 
$10,787,634. 

From  the  port  of  Cartagena  were  shipped  in 
1879  native  products  of  the  value  of  $924,489.- 
50,  including  sugar,  spirits,  cotton,  starch,  rice, 
canime-oil.  India-rubber,  coffee,  tortoise-shell, 
cacao,  hides,  cocoanuts,  dividivi,  ipecacuanha, 
corn,  dye-woods,  lumber,  fiame,.  cattle,  cotton- 
seed, tobacco,  ivory-nuts.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  exports  were  sugar,  hides,  cacao, 
woods,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  ivory-nuts.  Their 
values  and  destinations  were  as  follows : 

Germany $174,164  80 

Cosu  Rica 24,55>S  00 

United  8ute» 848,814  00 

France. 52,188  10 

GreatBriUin 249,996  00 

Italy 1,765  60 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 05,890  00 

$901,360  40 

The  $23,133.10  remaining  to  complete  the 
sum  total  of  exports  consisted  of  various  ship- 
ments of  provisions  to  the  port  of  Aspinwall 
and  the  State  of  Panama. 

The  value  of  the  Colombian  exports  to  Great 
Britain  in  1878  was  $4,664,680,  and  that  of 
the  imports  therefrom  $5,159,760,  of  which 
$3,722,190  were  for  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  here 
to  be  observed  that  one  half  of  the  foreign 
commodities  imported  by  Colombia  are  British 
products,  and  more  than  one  third  British 
manufactures,  which  would  readily  yield  to 
competition  from  the  United  States  if  the  im- 
portance of  a  commercial  treaty  based  on  wiso 
principles  of  reciprocity  were  fully  realized  at 
Washington  and  Bogotd.  I^oposals  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  tbe  United  States  Minister 
by  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  American  dry  goods  to 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (it  is  now  50  per  cent.), 
and  admit  American  beer  free  of  duty  in  ex- 
change for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  Colombian 
tobacco  here.  Mr.  Deichman,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Colombia,  has  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mercial movements  of  that  republic,  and  con- 
fidently asserts  tbe  possibility  of  turning  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor;  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that,  although  our  products  are,  as  has 
frequently  been  stated  in  these  volumes,  stead- 
ily gaining  favor  in  South  American  markets, 
some  decided  advantages  should  be  offered  by 
us  in  order  to  overcome  the  long-standing  hab- 
it among  Spanish- Americans  of  trading  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  1878'-79  there  were  entered  at  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  Colombia  833  sailing-vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  47,425;  and  459 
steamers,  with  538,148  tons. 

From  the  report  of  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Panama  Railway  Company,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  line  in 
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1879  amoanted  to  $2,156,367.42,  and  the  gross 
expenses,  including  subsidy  to  the  Colombian 
Government,  interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  were 
$1,035,4Q9.96,  leaving  as  a  net  balance  of  profit 
the  sum  of  $1,120,957.46,  being  16  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock,  from  which  quarterly  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  equal  to  13  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  $210,957.46  has  been  added  to  the 
surplus  fund,  increasing  the  same  to  $1,401,- 
744.40.  A  temporary  reduction  in  the  month- 
ly payments  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  lessened  the  earnings  of  the  road 
during  the  year  in  the  sum  of  $120,000,  which, 
if  secured  by  the  company,  would  have  made 
the  net  earnings  of  the  road  at  the  rate  of  17} 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  total  amount  of 
freight  carried  during  the  year  was  161,743 
tons,  against  162,477  in  1878,  being  an  increase 
of  9,266  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  produce  carried  dur- 
ing the  year  were  as  follows : 

ARTICLES. 

Bark,  bales 89,668 

Cotton,  bales 40,026 

Cocoo,  bags 186,110 

Coffee,  bags 851,070 

Indigo,  zerooDS 9,581 

Ivory-nats,  bags 89,7j>5 

Rubber,  bales 16.711 

Sugar,  bags 12^3 

The  increase  in  the  traffic  during  the  last 
four  years  is  marked  and  steady,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures :  total  tons  car- 
ried in  1876  were  113,781;  in  1877,  146,- 
942 ;  in  1878,  152,477 ;  and  in  1879,  151,748 ; 
showing  a  net  gain  since  1876  of  over  48  per 
cent.  The  portion  of  American  through 
freight  carried  during  the  year  was  very  smidl, 
being  only  80,734  tons,  or  about  19  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  traffic  Passengers  carried  in 
1879  number  23,729,  against  24,921  in  1878,  a 
decrease  of  1,192,  attributable  to  the  Chili- 
Peruvian  war,  and  exceptionally  light  travel 
between  California  and  New  York. 

The  works  on  the  CAcuta  Railway  appear  to 
be  advancing  steadily.  Thirteen  kilometres  of 
the  line  were  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
in  November,  1879. 

Of  the  projected  railroad  from  Honda  to 
Dorada,  there  were  already  (February,  1880) 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ready  to  receive 
the  rails,  and  the  clearing  of  the  first  ten  miles 
is  progressing.  The  work  on  this  road  was 
commenced  on  August  7,  1879.  The  surveys 
for  a  railroad  between  Bogotd  and  Jirardot, 
now  being  made  by  Sefior  Indalecio  Lievano, 
are  to  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
month. 

Of  telegraph  there  were  1,850  miles  in  the 
republic  in  1879,  and  the  number  of  dispatches 
transmitted  in  the  same  year  was  124,646. 
The  post-office  returns  for  1878-79  were  as 
follows :  letters,  462,584 ;  packages  of  printed 
matter,  470,374. 

The  subjoined  table,  showing  the  number  of 
normal  and  primary  schools  in  the  republic, 
«nd  the  attendance  at  the  same,  is  from  the 


report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  foi 
1879  : 


STATES. 


Antioquia 

Bolivar 

Boyaca 

Cauca 

CuDdlzuunarca 

Magdalena 

PanamA 

8antander 

Tolima 

Territory  of  San  Martin 

Total 


Normal 

Pi  liiifli  J 

■chooU. 

•choolt. 

8 

271 

3 

75 

3 

232 

2 

143 

2 

2*J3 

2 

r9 

2 

M 

8 

248 

2 

^4 

•  • 

6 

20 

1,895 

AOcBdnet. 

10,000 
&241 

11,91« 
9.000 

18.829 
2.883 
2,7» 

12<%!« 

8,783 
2T9 

71^1 


A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  April,  1880,  relative  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  primitive  Colombian  UnioD, 
comprising  the  republic  now  called  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  and  the  republics  of  Yeoe- 
zuela  and  Ecuador. 

Commotions  in  Cauca,  and  a  short-lived  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  Antioquia,  were  tbe 
only  instances  of  disturbance  of  a  political 
character  during  the  year. 

COLORADO.   Negotiations  were  concluded 
with  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  Utes,  and 
a  compact  signed,  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
'J  he  Indians  agreed  to  secure  those  members  of 
their  nation  not  already  in  custody  who  are 
charged  with  taking  part  in  the  murder  of 
Agent  Meeker  and  his  men,  or  with  Laving  been 
accessory  to  the  deed,  and  to  surrender  them 
up  for  trial.    They  also  acquiesced  in  tbe  ce^ 
sion  to  the  United  States  of  the  entire  territorr 
of  the  reservation  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  in  Colorado,  consisting  of  one  quarter-sec- 
tion of  grazing-land  and  a  like  quantity  of  land 
for  tillage  to  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  na- 
tion, and  one  half  as  much  to  every  single  per- 
son.   The  southern  Utes  agreed  to  accept  in 
lieu  of  the  reservation  ceded  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment certain  unoccupied  c^icnltural  lands 
on  the  La  Plata  River,  situated  partly  in  Colo- 
rado and  partly  in  New  Mexico,  or  to  settle  open 
other  lands  in  the  same  region;  the  Uncum- 
pahgre  Utes  agreed  to  take  up  a  reservation  on 
the  Grand  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunni- 
son, in  Colorado;   and  the  White  River  Utes 
agreed  to  settle  upon  a  portion  of  the  Uintah 
reservation  in  Utah.    The  compact  allows  the 
Indians  to  select  their  own  allotments  in  the 
localities  specified.    The  existing  public  high- 
ways in  the  selected  reservations  are  to  remain 
open.    In  return,  the  Government  engaged  to 
survey  the  allotments,  and  to  grant  a  patent  to 
each  individual  Indian  in  severalty  for  the  farm 
selected  by  him,  with  an  inalienable  title  and  im- 
munity from  land  taxation  for  twenty-five  years, 
as  soon  as  the  requisite  laws  shall  have  been 
passed  by  Congress ;  the  Government  further- 
more agreed  to  pay  the  annuities  already  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  of  which  the  sum  of  about 
$600,000  had  accrued,  and  such  additional  ap* 
propriations  as  Congress  should  provide,  in  cash 
at  the  option  of  the  Indians,  instead  of  in  cash 
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lock,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  episode  occurred  in  the  fall,  which  aggravated 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  For  the  dangerous  state  of  feeling  hetween  the  citi- 
ng such  articles,  as  also  saw  and  grist  zens  aod  the  Indians,  and  several  times  threat- 
ifficient  to  enahle  them  to  carry  on  farm-  ened  to  lead  to  an  explosion  of  vindictive  fury 
rations  from  the  moment  when  the  set-  on  the  part  of  the  savages  like  that  which  had 
is  effected,  other  provisions  are  made,  resulted  in  tlie  murder  of  Agent  Meeker  and 
pnlations  of  the  compact  are  to  be  car-  his  assistants,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Thornburgh 
^  by  a  special  commission,  which  shall  and  the'soldiers  of  his  command.  Two  Indians 
tend  the  settlement,  and  pay  over  the  rode  into  a  freighters^  camp  at  Blue  Divide, 
appropriated  in  the  proportions  of  one  about  thirty  miles  from  Los  Pinos  Agency,  on 

•  those  settling  on  the  La  Plata  River,  one  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  September,  and  asked 
those  going  to  the  Grand  River,  and  one  for  supper.  According  to  the  freighters^  story, 
those  settling  on  the  Uintah  reservation,  they  bore  the  marks  of  intoxication,  and  de- 
lians  are  to  receive  in  addition,  as  a  fur-  mandedfood  in  an  insolent  manner ;  and,  upon 
nsideration  for  giving  up  the  Colorado  being  told  by  the  cook  to  wait  until  the  meal 
tion,  an  annuity  of  $50,000  to  be  distrib-  was  prepared,  they  flew  into  a  passion ;  one  of 
longthem  individually,  besides  their  pres-  them  put  a  fr^sh  cartridge  in  his  gun,  and  when 
nity  of  $25,000.  Provision  is  also  made  the  whites  fled  behind  the  wagons  tired  a  shot, 
plying  the  necessities  of  life  until  the  which  was  returned  by  A.  D.  Jackson,  a  young 

become  self-supporting,  and  also  for  nephew  of  J.  H.  Jackson,  the  owner  of  the 

leation  of  their  children.    This  is  the  train,  both  Indians  thereupon  mounting  their 

ii^ment  of  lands  to  an  Indian  tribe  on  horses  and  riding  away,   apparently  unhurt. 

is  of  individual  ownership.  About  fifty  armed  Uncompahgre  Utes  appeared 

Ute  lands  in  Colorado  comprise  about  at  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  the  following  morning 

sqnare  miles.    The  Utes  showed  them-  at  sunrise,  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement, 

oath  to  give  up  the  fertile  river-bottom  stating  that  Young  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  chiei 

hough  they  placed  no  value  on  the  hill-  Shavanaux,  had  been  killed  by  a  freighter,  and 

in  which  the  mineral  deposits  are  found  demanding  the  murderer.    A.  B.  Meacham,  one 

discovery   has  made  it  politic  for  the  of  the  Ute  commissioners,  and  Agent  Berry 

ment  to  induce  the  Indians  to  exchange  etarted  for  the  scene  of  the  homicide,  escorted 

nervations  for  others  in  Utah  and  New  by  a  detachment  of  fifteen  soldiers,  under  Cap- 

The  people  of  Colorado  have  been  tain  Stills.    The  guard  of  soldiers  had  been 

ngly  impatient  at  the  tardy  acquiescence  asked  for  by  Agent  Berry  to  satisfy  the  Indians. 

ad^ans,  and  dissatisfied  because  the  Gov-  The  freighters^  train  had  been  stopped  by  two 

t  has  not  proceeded  summarily  with  whites,  named  Holtues  and  Hoyt,  and  an  Indian 

ians  and  dispossessed  them  without  their  chief,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  standing  in 

^     A  party  of  raiders  entered  the  reser-  the  background  with  rifles  pointed  at  every  man 

in  March,  and  had  a  conflict  with  the  in  the  train.    The  freighters  had  been  taken  to 

.     Other  raids  were  threatened  continu-  Kline^s  ranch,  where  they  were  found  by  Berry 

lie  mineral  deposits  of  the  mountains  and  Meacham  on  their  arrival  in  the  evening. 

the  limits  of  the  reservation  are  reported  That  night  they  were  guarded  by  the  soldiery, 

x^cording  to  all  indications,  among  the  the  Indians  posting  an  outer  guard  and  watch- 

and  most  valuable  yet  discovered.  ing  them  like  beasts  of  prey.     At  the  agency 

Qte  commission  intrusted  with  the  work  Chief  Pinh,  acting  as  spokesman,  had  threatened 

ying  out  the  provisions  of  the  compact  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  young  chief  by  a 

tered  many  difficulties  in  the  accomplish-  massacre  of  the  whites.    During  the  night  they 

f  their  task.    The  death  of  Chief  Ouray  were  restrained  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from 

t  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  arrive  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  person  of  young 

inderstanding  with  the  Indians.     The  Jackson,  and  the  following  morning  they  made 

3f  the  secretary  of  the  commission  also  a  start  as  though  about  to  carry  into  execution 

aed  delay  and  confusion.    The  Indians  their  menace  of  a  general  butchery  of  the 

ispicions  and  difficult  to  treat  with ;  and  whites.    The  agent,  who  exercises  great  infln- 

ley  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  even  after  ence  among  the  tribe,  and  Mr.  Meacham,  who 

>n  of  the  stipulated  sums  had  been  paid  possesses  their  confidence,  were  obliged  to  use 

them,  they  were  evasive  and  exacting  their  utmost  tact  and  power  of  persuasion  to 

*  behavior,  some  affecting  to  believe  that  prevent  such  an  outburst  of  savage  fury.  Mea- 
ad  not  relinquished  their  agricultural  cham  had  obtained  their  signatures  to  the  treaty 
1  the  old  reservation,  but  only  the  min-  on  the  promise  that  the  arrear  annuities  would 
stricts.  The  impatient  behavior  and  be  paid  over  to  them  shortly.  It  was  the  failure 
ning  acts  of  the  people  of  Colorado  were  of  the  Government  to  pay  these  moneys  prompt- 
itional  impediment  to  the  arrangement  ly  which  had  wrought  the  Indians  up  to  such  a 
matter.  A  body  of  United  States  sol-  tense  state  of  feeling.  They  had  grown  to  con- 
ere  posted  in  the  reservation  to  prevent  sider  the  presence  and  continued  assurances  of 
'asion  of  the  reservation  by  the  whites,  Meacham  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment,  and 
as  to  restrain  any  hostile  or  rebellions  he  was  therefore  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
ent  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.    A  tragic  hostage.            * 
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Id  the  morning  the  Indians,  when  called  apon  Governor  Pitkin  had  given  directions  that  a 
to  identify  the  culprit,  pointed  out  Jackson  as  body  of  militia  should  accompany  a  sheriffs 
themurderer  of  Young  Johnson,  and  offered  no  posse  into  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
objections  to  the  release  of  the  rest  of  the  capturing  Berry.    In  the  order  the  Governor 
freighters,  who  were  attended  on  their  way  said  that,  iftheUte  Indians  attempted  resistance 
toward  Saguache  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.    Their  to  the  process,  they  would  be  swept  away,  and 
whole  resentment  was  centered  on  young  Jack-  further,  that  if  sufficient  force  and  ammunition 
son.    According  to  the  Indians'  story,  the  act  could  not  be  procured  in  Gunnison,  it  shonld 
of  the  young  man  was  a  wanton  and  cold-  be  furnished  from  Denver,  and  that  the  force 
blooded  murder,  committed  without  any  provo-  should  be  either  wholly  or  partly  mounted,  and 
cation.    Their  version  was  generally  credited  well  supplied  with  ammunition.    In  the  mean 
by  the  military  and  the  Government  officers,  time  an  officer  of  the  United  States  court  had 
while  the  people,  the  press,  and  the  State  offi-  arrived ;  and  Berry,  after  quietins  and  reassor- 
cials  of  Colorado  accepted  without  qualification  ing  the  Indians,  expressed  nis  willingness  to  go 
the  story  of  the  freighters.    The  Indians,  after  in  his  custody  to  be  examined  in  the  conrt, 
a  long  parley  and  much  hesitation,  agreed  or  whichever  it  was,  which  had  jurisdiction  of 
feigned  to  agree  to  tiie  proposition  that  Jack-  the  matter.    Captain  Kline  had  been  arrested 
son,  the  accused,  should  be  taken  to  Gunnison  and  confined  injail  at  Gunnison.    General  Pope, 
City,   for    incarceration    and    trial    by    their  in  a  letter,  instmcted  the  officers  of  the  anny 
friends,  Kline,  Hoyt,  and  Holmes,   an  Indian  that  the  military  have  no  authority  to  exercise 
going  with  them.    In  the  evening  the  three  in  such  a  matter,  nor  jurisdiction  of  any  kind 
whites  returned  and  reported  that,  when  only  over  the  Indians  or  their  reservation,  which 
a  few  miles  from  the  ranch,  they  were  sur-  are  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  agents 
prised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  ambush,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  military  are  not 
among  whom  were  some  white  men.    They  empowered  to  take  any  action  except  on  the  de- 
seized  upon  Jackson  and  disappeared,  and  he  mandandunder  the  direction  of  the  Indian  agent 
was  never  heard  of  again.    The  report  went  Agent  Berry  declined  to  call  upon  the  military 
abroad  in  the  State  that  the  young  man,  who  for  assistance.     On  October  19th  Governor 
was  thought  to  have  acted  only  in  self-defense,  Pitkin  received  an  answer  to  interrogatories 
had  been  put  to  torture.     The  popular  excite-  sent  to  the  Interior  Department,  saying  that, 
ment  was  intense.     The  citizens  threatened  to  if  Agent  Berry  were  arrested  upon  criminal 
march  in  and  precipitate  the  Government  into  process  duly  served  by  the  State's  officers,  the 
a  conflict  with  the  Indians,  feeling  that  the  LFnited  States  troops  could  not  interfere,  bat 
Government  had  been  dilatory  in  removing  the  thnt  if  the  militia  made  their  entry  upon  the 
Indians  from  the  reservations  and  too  indulgent  reservation  without  process,  the  Federal  troops 
toward  them.     The  soldiers  and  Government  may  be  called  upon  to  eject  them.     Genenil 
agents  on  the  reservation  resented  the  attitude  Pope  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Governor  on  the 
of  the  Colorado  citizens  and  authorities,  feeling  20th,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  forbidden 
that  their  lives  were  jeopardized  by  the  rasli-  the  troops  to  prevent  the  arrest,  upon  receiving 
ness  of  persons  who  themselves  encountered  no  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
danger.    The  500  Indians  on  this  reservation,  United  States,  that  Agent  Berry  and  his  sub- 
armed  as  they  were  with  the  most  perfect  mod-  ordinates  are  amenable  to  the  State  law  for  acts 
ern  rifles,  would  have  been  able  to  annihilate  committed  upon  the  reservation.    While  admit- 
the  150  soldiers  posted  there.     A  warrant  wns  ting  the  iurisdiction  of  the  State  within  the 
issued  by  a  State  court  for  the  arrest  of  Berry,  on  limits  of  the  Indian  reservation  over  the  agent, 
the  charge  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder  the  Attorney-General  reserved  his  opinion  a^ 
of  Jackson,  and  others  were  taken  out  against  to  whether  the  Indians  also  were  subject  to 
Kline,  Holmes,  Hoyt,  and  Meachara.    A  corre-  criminal  arrest  by  the  State  authorities.    Agent 
spondence  was  carried  on  between  Governor  Berry,  on  October  19th,  submitted  to  arrest  by 
Pitkin  and  the  Interior  Department  with  refer-  the  United  States  Marshal,  the  Indians  consent- 
ence  to  the  question  of  whether  the  reservation  ing  to  his  absence  upon  promise  of  his  return 
was  within  the   criminal  jurisdiction    of  the  in  a  fortnight.     Upon  his  arrest  Governor  Pit- 
State.     The  Government  officers  conceded  that  kin  ordered  that  the  posse,  which  was  on  the 
the  accused  parties  were  amenable  to  the  State  way  to  the  reservation,  should  be  recalled. 
laws,  but  warned  the  Governor  of  the  danger  Meacham  also  delivered  himself  into  custody ; 
of  removing  Berry  and  Meacham  off  the  reser-  and  Berry,  Meacham,  and  Hoyt  were  taken  to 
vation  at  that  time.    A  sheriff  entered  the  res-  Denver. 

ervation   and  arrested  Berry  at  the  agency ;        In  the  case  of  the  United  States  m.  Berry  et 

but  the  latter,  upon  being  taken  first  to  the  can-  aL,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Colo- 

tonment  at  his  request,  managed  to  escape  in  rado,  Judge  McCrary,  the  late  Secretary  of  War, 

Jhe  night-time  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  decided  that  the  murder  by  Jackson  took  place 

officer,  and  spent  several  days  in  visiting  the  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

various  Indian  camps,  counseling  peace  and  pa-  States,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Col- 

tience,  and  persuading  them  to  consent  to  his  orado  for  a  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  jurisdic- 

temporary  absence  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  tion  of  its  courts  had  no  warrant  in  law.     One 

the  charges  brought  against  him.      Meanwhile  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  United 
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States,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  2,  owners  and  managers  took  rapid  measures  to 
1868,  with  the  Indians,  is  to  enforce  their  crim-  protect  their  property.    Strong  guards  were 
nal  laws  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  posted  at  the  shafts  of  all  the  leading  mines, 
igainst  all  classes  of  offenders.     If  the  State  and  barricades  were    erected.     After    some 
>e  conceded  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  it  would  weeks  the  citizens  of  Leadville,  fearing  that  the 
>e  entitled  to  enforce  its  own  criminal  statutes,  managers  Would  close  the  mines  for  an  indefi- 
low  in  force  or  to  be  enacted  in  the  future,  nite  period  and  the  business  of  the  town  would 
ig&inst  whites  or  Indians,  in  all  parts  of  the  be  destroyed,  organized  a  vigilance  committee 
'eservation;  and  thus  it  would  lie  in  the  pow-  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  the  13th  Govern- 
or of  the  State  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  treaty  or  Pitkin  was  prevailed  upon  to  proclaim  mar- 
oatered  into  with  the  Indians  by  the  Govern-  tial  law.    The  militia  patrolled  the  town,  and 
uent     All  the  Indian  reservations  granted  by  orders  were  issued  closing  the  public  houses, 
Jongress  have  been  kept  within  the  jurisdic-  forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms  without  a  per- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  whether  located  in  mit  and  the  gathering  of  groups  of  more  than 
Territories  or  States ;  and  no  instance  has  been  two  upon  the  streets.    Ttie  president  of  the 
Iniown  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  and  its  reservation  strikers'    association,   Michael    Mooney,   was 
being  handed  over  without  their  consent  into  arrested  while  at  a  Greenback  Convention  in 
the  control  of  a  State.  Denver  on  the  15th.     Upon  the  promise  of  the 
In  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Commis-  personal  safety  of  their  leaders,  the  strikers 
sioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  the  Govern-  quieted  down,  and  work  was  resumed  in  the 
ment  surveyor  in  surveying  mining  claims  is  mines,  new  hands  largely  taking  the  place  of 
directed  to  base  the  survey  on  one  lode  only,  the  old  miners.    The  cause  of  the  strike  was 
and  to  make  it  conform  more  or  less  nearly  to  stated  to  be  the  strict  rules  introduced  in  some 
the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.    According  to  the  of  the  mines  against  talking  or  smoking  dur- 
lav,  a  miner  can  locate  1,500  feet  along  the  ing  working  hours ;  the  declared  object  was 
length  of  a  vein  or  lode  and  300  feet  to  each  an  increase  of  wages  from  three  dollars  to  four 
side  of  its  center.    It  is  not  allowable  to  work  dollars  a  day,  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
the  claim  beyond  the  vertical  planes  drawn  fro !n  labor  from  a  ten-hour  to  an  eight-hour  shift. 
the  end-lines  when  it  abuts  upon  the  claim  of  The  strike  is  estimated  to  have  occasioned  a 
aoother ;    but  laterally  it  is  permitted  to  fol-  loss  of  about  ^,000,000,  this  being  the  amount 
loir  the  dip  of  the  lode  beyond  the  side-linea.  of  metal  which  would  have  been  produced  dur- 
If  the  survey  does  not  follow  the  general  direc-  ing  t)ie  time  in  which  the  mines  andsmelting- 
tioQ  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  side-lines  of  works  were  kept  idle. 

the  surface  claim  cross  the  vein,  the  miner  is  The  total  bullion  output  of  Leadville,  for  tlie 

debarred  from  working  further  along  the  length  calendar  year  1880,  amounted  to  $15,095,153, 

of  the  vein  than  the  vertical  plane  from  his  against  $10,189,521  in  1879.     The  aggregate 

side-line  at  that  point.    Claims  can  not  be  made  product  of  the  Leadville  mining  district  from 

to  depart  so  far  from  the  form  of  a  parallelo-  the  days  of  early  placer  mining  is  computed 

gram,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  strike  of  as  follows: 

the  vein  or  lode  is  tortuous,  that  the  side-line?  is60-i878,  gold  from  p'.acera  $M'>0,ooo 

Diay  fall  across  the  course  of  other  veins ;  and         i"^74,  gold  and  »Uver 14a.ooo 

therefore  the  surveyor  i»  instructed  not  to  Jli^^il^fv^'.'^'iU.d;::::::: :.::;:       'JSS 

wiow  claims  of  an  angular  form  in  which  the  i  ^77,  gold,  stiver,  and  lead 555,880 

end-lines  are  not  parallel  with  each  other  or  IS^!4'"1!^*'''*"5  !^ J'l^H?? 

n^.i.    ^       \ir u         *u     *.  »  1  ^ ^79,  gold,  silver,  and  lead 10.1^9,521 

n«irlj  80.     w  hen  the  top  or  apex  of  a  second         isao,  gold,  aii?er;  and  lead l^095;l5.^ 

vein  is  discovered  within  the  surface  bounda-  

ries  of  a  miner's  claim,  he  is  confined  in  his  '^''^  "P  ^  ^^^ $85,786,i2» 

fight  to  operate  it  to  closer  restrictions  than  The  total  product  of  Colorado,  as  given  in  the 

»pply  to  the  vein  on  which  his  claim  is  based ;  annual  report  for  1880  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 

wd  in  working  the  original  vein  he  is  allowed  is  $21,284,989,  or  over  one  fourth  of  the  total 

to  pass  his  boundaries  only  to  follow  its  natu-  yield  of  the  United  States,  being  $3,000,000 

ral  dip,  but  not  along  its  length,  whether  his  greater  than  California's  product,  and  $6,000,- 

wrface  plot  conform  to  the  true  course  of  the  000  more  than  that  of  Nevada. 

vein  or  not.  The  mineral  discoveries  are  not  often  de- 

A  general  strike  of  the  miners  commenced  at  veloped  rapidly  in  Colorado,  owing  to  the  large 

I^eadvilleon  May  26th.    More  than  7,000  hands  amount  of  capital  required  not  only  to  sink  the 

ve  employed  in  the  mines  at  this  point.     The  shafts  but  to  erect  smelters,  without  which  the 

action  of  the  strikers  was  preconcerted  in  se-  ores  of  many  of  the  camps  are  of  very  little 

cret.    A  band  of  several  hundred  men  went  value.    Among  the  most  important  new  min- 

first  to  one  of  the  larger  mines  and  called  all  ing  points  besides  several  in  Gunnison  County 

tiie  men  out  early  in  the  morning.    In  con-  are  Rico  and  Breckinridge.    The  latter  is  the 

stantly  augmenting  numbers  they  visited  each  shire  town  of  Summit  County,  and  has  been  for 

mine  in  succession.     Before  night  work  had  many  years  a  placer-camp.    Mineral  deposits 

ceased  in  every  mine  in  the  camp.     About  were  discovered  here  as  early  as  1859.    Lately 

5,000  miners  took  part  in  the  strike,  the  re-  rich  veins  have  been  opened  in  the  neighbor- 

niaiuder  remaining  in  their  homes.    The  mine  ing  mountains,  and  the  place  has  developed  into 
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a  basy  mining  center.  A  considerable  variety  threatened  to  break  throngh  the  cordon.  Near- 
of  ores  are  found,  and  smelting- works  have  ly  all  the  Chinese  in  the  place,  about  160  alto- 
been  established  within  the  year.  In  Illinois  gether,  were  found  by  the  police  and  escorted 
Gulch  chlorides,  horn  silver,  and  silver  glance  to  the  jail  for  safety.  Several  were  caught 
have  been  taken  out,  besides  rich  deposits  ot  by  the  mob  and  maltreated,  and  two  of  these 
drift-gold ;  silver  carbonates  have  been  worked  beaten  to  death.  In  the  evening  the  rioters 
on  Nigger  Hill,  and  chlorides  and  carbonates  broke  into  many  houses  occupied  by  ChiDew 
on  Mineral  Hill,  Gibson  Hill,  Carbonate  Flats,  as  dwellings  and  laundries,  and  destroyed  their 
and  at  other  points.  household  goods  and  washing  utensils  and  the 

Rico  is  a  carbonate  camp  on  the  Rio  Dolores,  clothes  of  their  customers.  A  couple  of  thon- 
which  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1879.  sand  special  policemen  were  sworn  in.  Upon 
It  is  situated  forty-five  miles  from  Silverton,  an  attempted  renewal  of  the  disturbances  the 
on  the  mf9a  lands  of  the  Dolores  Mountains,  ensuing  morning  many  rioters  were  arrested. 
The  surface  ores  yield  silver  only;  the  lodes  im-  Several  hundred  were  also  arrested  upon  war- 
prove  below  and  contain  considerable   gold,  rants. 

The  mines  developed  have  yielded  from  $100        The   Republican  Convention   to    nominate 

to  $600  or  more  a  ton.  delegates  to  vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate 

Tomichi,  another  new  settlement  of  promise,  at  Chicago,  met  at  Denver,  May  2dth,  request- 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Divide  ed  the  delegation  to  support  the  candidacy  of 
near  the  bead-waters  of  the  South  Arkansas,  Grant,  and  named  Blidne  as  their  alternate 
and  at  the  source  of  Tomichi  Creek,  gives  choice.  The  following  resolutions  upon  the 
quartz-ore  containing  silver  glance  associated  Ute  difficulty  and  upon  silver  coinage  formed 
with  pyrites  and  native  brittle  silver,  inclosed  a  part  of  their  platform : 
in  metamorphio  granite.  The  ores  are  very  .A^/va^^  That  we  are  uncompromL<;ingly  oppoeed  to 
rich,  some  assaying  over  $600  a  ton.  inonometalism,  and  declare  our  finn  dctenmnstion  to 

Of  the  many  camps  in  the  Gunnison  coun-  ^  ail  legd  and  proper  means  to  reestablish  silver  as 


will  be  found,  Aspen  is  that  which  is  at  pres-  ted  States,  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indian  question,  haa 

ent  attracting  the  most  attention,  and  is  sec-  foiled  to  discharge  a  hiffh  public  duty  imposed  upon  it 

ond  to  no  camp  in  the  Gunnison  country,  unless,  ^^  ^«  PuT?^  **{w       ''?^»  '^^f  ^ti""  ^l  "Z 
,          . ,     n<     xf't       Ti.                   iA  /     1  offnize  the  clami  that  any  treatv  exists  between  the 
perhaps,  the  Ten  Mile.    Its  ores  smelt  freely,  as-  national  Government  and  tlie  Utes,  the  treaty  which 
say  well  near  the  surface,  and  improve  with  the  did  exist  having  first  been  violated  in  the  most  nvaee 
depth  of  the  developments.     There  are  large  and  brutal  manner  by  the  Indians  themselves.   We 
bodies  of  galena-ore  carrying  native  silver,  ^erefore  most  hearUly  pledge  the  <»6penition  ^^ 
carbonate  of  lead  in  large  quantities,  black  sul-  ^Zv^"^  ^^  '    '^ 
phurets,  ruby  and  brittle  silver,  with  chlorides        rr.i.i%            ^./^          ^       ^        ii.;ii« 
and  bromides,  and  various  oxides  of  iron,  anti-        The  Democratic  Convention  to  select  dde- 
mony,  and  manganese.    The  geologicid  forma-  S^tes  for  the  Presidential  Convention  came  lo- 
tion of  this  remarkable  silver  belt,  extending  gether  at  Denver  June  3d.     The  resoluUons 
fifteen  miles  in  a  northwest  direction  to  Castle  a<lopted  read  as  follows : 
Forks,   consists  of   granite,   schistose    rocks^,  .  ^«w/rerf,  That  we,  the  Democnicjr  of  Coloi^o,  ire 

«««.i:x^   i;.««««.r>««  ^r.^^  4-.«»K«4-;»  -^«ir  ««.!  m  fttvor  of  tfac  luU  aud  uulimited  comagc  of  Buvcr. 

qnartzite,  hmestone,  spars,  trachytic  rock,  and        j^eiolved.  That  we  will  support  the  i^minee  of  the 

dnft.     The  whole  mass  of  Aspen   Mountain  Cincinnati  Convention. 

seems  to  be  veined  with  rich  bodies  of  high-        J^esolted,  That  the  Utes  must  go. 

grade  ores.                ..^    ,      ,        .     -r.  The  Greenback-Labor  Convention  was  held 
An  anti-Chinese  not  took  place  in  Denver  ^^  Denver,  June  15th.    The  national  platform 
on  the  81st  of  October.    A  fear  had  long  pos-  ^^^  nominations  were  endorsed,  and  Rev.  A. 
sessed  the  miners  and  other  workingraen  of  j  Chittenden  was  nominated  for  Governor, 
the  State  lest  the  Chinese  should  be  brought  m        ^he  regular  State  Convention  of  the  Demo- 
from  Cahfomia  to  compete  with  them  in  their  ^^^^^^      ^y  was  held  at  Leadville,  August  18th. 
occupations.    This  feeling  had  been  wrought  The  nominations  were  John  S.  Hough,  of  Hins- 
upon  by  the  recent  pubhcation  of  the  forged  j^j     ^^^  Governor;  W.  S.  Stover,  for  Lieuten- 
Garfield  letter,  alld  the  popular  hatred  of  the  ant-Governor;  Charles  O.  Unfug,  for  Secretary; 
Chinese  inflamed  to  a  dangerous  pitch.    The  p^  ^  y.  Hull,  for  Treasurer;  R.  G.  Bray, for 
exciting  cause  of  the  Denver  not  was  a  fight  ^^^litor ;  and  J.  C.  Stallcup,  for  Attorney-Gen- 
m  a  saloon  over  a  game  between  a  white  man  ^^.^j     ^  g   Morrison  was  put  in  nomination 
and  a  Ciimaman     A  mob  immediately  gathered  ^^^  member  of  Congress.    Tlie  following  reso- 
in  the  streets,  which  soon  numbered  over  1  600  j^^j^^^^  ^^^^  adopted,  in  spite  of  eani^t  pro- 
excited  men,  and  rushed  toward  the  distnctm-  t^^t,  f^^^  J  Y.^^Marshall,  of  Leadville,  ^d 
habited  by  the  Chinese,  shouting  threats  of  ^^y        ^    ^  ,         m^ority  vote : 
murder  and  destruction.     Dunng  the  day  they  '    •"  o       -w       .r 
were  kept  back  by  the  police  and  firemen,        liesolved,  l.  That  we  reiterate  the  words  of  our 
<^i.^  »4...^r^v.o.^  «o.r^^o  A^./^aa  fi^A  offr^^fra  lAo/^inr*  staiidard-boarer,  that  the  military  should   be  at  all 
who  stretched  ropes  across  the  streets  leading  ^.^^  subordinate  to  tlie  civil  law."^ 

to  the  threatened  quarter,  and  poured  water        2.  That  whereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  Constitution 

from  the  engines  into  the  crowd  as  often  as  it  of  the  State  tliat  the  supreme  executive  power  is  lodged 
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ovemor,  but  only  to  see  that  the  laws  are  en- 
heretbre  we  declare  the  placing  of  Lake  Coun- 
'  martial  law  in  time  of  peace  to  have  over 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution, 

Republican  State  Conyeution  met  at 
lie,  August  26th.  Governor  Frederick 
kin  was  renominated,  George  B.  Rob- 
ominated  for  Lientenant-Govemor,  Sec- 

N.  U.  Meldrum  renominated.  W.  C. 
B  nominated  for  Treasurer,  and  Joseph 
is  for  Auditor.  The  nominee  for  Con- 
an  was  James  B.  Belford.  The  resolu- 
adopted  endorsed  the  National  party 
itions,  declared  for  bimetaiism  and  free 
)  of  silver,  called  upon  the  national  and 
governments  to  encourage  by  suitable 
ion  the  development  of  the  mineral 
$es  of  the  State;  they  also  protested 
,  anj  legislation  ^Hhat  shall  embarrass 
Mpector  on  the  public  lands  in  his  efforts 
ire  a  perfect  title  to  his  discoveries,'' 
cased  the  Democratic  Congress  of  hav- 
led  to  discharge  a  ^^high  public  duty 
d  npon  it  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Indian  question, 
census  of  1880  makes  the  population  of 
ite  of  Colorado  194,649.    The  popula- 

Denver,  which  was  4,759  in  1870,  has 
)  37,719.  Leadville,  which  is  disputing 
)enver  the  privilege  of  containing  the 
f  legislation  and  being  the  State  capi- 
3  within  that  period,  though  one  of  the 
ilevated  inhabited  spots  on  the  globe, 
from  nothing  into  a  town  of  about  21,- 
labitants. 

DiERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
vival  and  expansion  of  commercial  en- 
e  and  industrial  and  agricultural  activity, 

after  five  years  of  declining  trade  and 
al  depression,  was  first  started  by  the 
ble  exportation  of  the  large  surplus 
of  1878,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
d  its  flood  after  the  more  abundant 
t  of  1879  and  the  continued  European 
d  for  the  entire  surplus,  attained  a  still 

mark  in  1880,  permeating  every  branch 
partment  of  business  and  industry,  and 
tsting  itself  in  an  increase  in  values,  in 

of  consumption  which  has  never  been 
1,  and  in  a  volame  of  business  in  inter- 
mmerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
jicial  operations  and  the  extension  of 
;tive  facilities  and  inauguration  of  new 
rises,  which  exceeds  the  figures  of  any 
as  year  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
.  States.    There  has  been  a  very  large 

of  money  in  the  money  market,  and  an 
r  active  demand,  which  has  occasionally 
«d  a  tiglit  market,  notwithstanding  the 
ons  capitals  which  were  unlocked  at  the 

of  confidence.  The  transactions  on  the 
exchange  and  in  the  loan  market  were  of 
Jleled  aggregate  magnitude.  The  United 
Treasury  has  purchased  during  the  year 
03,300  Government  bonds  on  account  of 
king  fund.  A  great  though  not  a  steady 


advance  in  prices  has  taken  place  on  the  stock 
exchange  during  the  twelvemonth.  The  prices 
of  American  railroad  and  other  securities  in  the 
London  market  have  kept  pace  with  the  rising 
values  in  New  York,  and  the  exportation  of 
American  railroad  bonds,  long  interrupted,  has 
been  resumed  on  a  large  scale.  The  earnings 
of  the  rulroad  lines  have  been  quite  unexam- 
pled. Rivals  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  have  entered  the  field  to  compete 
with  that  huge  corporation;  several  consoli- 
dations and  alliances  have  taken  place  between 
gigantic  railroad  corporations,  and  various  new 
trunk  lines  have  been  formed  or  projected.  The 
production  of  gold  and  silver  has  slightly  de- 
creased, and  a  depression  in  mining  stocks  has 
taken  place.  In  wheat,  cotton,  iron,  and  coal 
there  has  been  a  largely  increased  production. 
The  immigration  during  the  fiscal  year  1879- 
'80  was  457,257  persons  against  177,826  the 
year  before.  Novel  attempts,  in  most  cases  un- 
successful, were  made  to  make  corners,  that  is, 
to  monopolize  th^  supply  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, in  several  of  the  staple  articles  of  mer- 
chandise— ^notably  in  wheat,  in  pork,  and  in 
coffee. 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  products  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,1880,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $823,- 
946,353.  Including  coin  and  bullion,  the  total 
export  trade  for  the  year  was  $833,294,246, 
the  value  of  the  coin  and  bullion  exports 
amounting  to  $9,347,893. 

The  aggregate  value  of  foreign  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  during  the  fiscal  yeur 
was  $667,954,746;  the  total  imports  of  coin 
and  bullion  were  $93,034,310,  making  the  total 
foreign  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
twelve  months  $760,989,056.  The  excess  of 
precious  metals  imported  over  the  exports  was 
$83,686,417.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported over  the  imports  was  $167,683,912. 
The  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  on 
both  coin  and  merchandise  accounts  is  $72,- 
305,190.  The  reexports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise amounted  to  $11,692,305.  The  total  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1879-'80 
amounted  to  $1,613,770,803,  an  increase  of 
$411,062,194,  or  32  per  cent  over  the  aggre- 
gate exports  and  imports  of  1878-'79.  The 
following  statement,  going  back  ten  years,  gives 
the  aggregate  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  each  year,  and  the  increase 
and  decrease  compared  with  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Total  commem  or 
the  United  Stat«t. 

Inciwu*. 

Decnaw. 

1879-'80 

1S7S-79 

lS77-'78 

lH7d-'77 

1876-'76      .   .  . 

$l,61S,770,SO:^ 
l,202,70a609 
I,2l0.ftl9399 
1,207,097,4^5 
1,153.411,875 
1.286.031,068 
1.324,104,-00 
1,340,899,221 
1,212.«2S233 
1,182,472,258 

$411,062,194 

*  '8,421,974 
53,685,550 

$7,'8l'd,796 
81,619.198 

19T4-7B     .     .. 

89,078,638 

lH78-'74 

1873-*78        

128,570*988 

79,8.\\975 

140.57.S869 

16,794,515 

1m71-'72 

1«7()-71 
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A  summary  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  887,  an  annual  average  of  $184,191,077.   Th« 
of  the  leading  commercial  nations,  comparing  specie  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
the  returns  for  1878  (for  1879  in  the  cases  of  chandise  increased  from  $876,616,473  in  1870 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States)  with  those  to  $828,946,858  in  1880,  an  increase  of  $447,- 
for  1875,  showing  the  fluctuation  in  the  trade  829,880,  or  119  per  cent.    The  imports  of  mer- 
of  each  in  the  four  (or  respectively  five)  years,  chandise  increased  from  $485,958,408  in  1870 
is  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  volume  to  $667,954,746  in  1880,  an  increase  of  |231,- 
of  Consular  Reports,  for  the  purpose  of  com-  996,888,  or  58  per  cent, 
paring  the  development  of   the  international        There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  of  late  with  that  of  exports  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn,  as 
other  countries.    In  Austria,  the  total  volume  compared  with  similar  exports  of  the  preeed- 
of  commerce  increased  from  $422,806,000  in  ing  year,  of  $78,258,887,  or  89  per  cent. ;  an 
1875  to  $528,252,000  in  1878,  an  increase  of  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  of  trade  changed  of  $49,231,655,  or  80*8  per  cent. ;  an  increase 
from  $17,282,000  against  her  to  $49,046,000  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  provisions  of 
in  her  favor,  a  gain  of  $66,278,000.    In  Belgi-  $10,184,592,  or  8'7  per  cent.;  and  an  increase 
um,  the  volume  of  commerce  grew  from  $464,-  in  the  exports  of  live  animals  of  $4,894,366, 
912,000  to  $498,927,000 ;  increase,  7  per  cent. ;  or  88*8  per  cent.    There  has  also  been  a  no- 
the  adverse  balance  increased  from  $81,786,000  ticeable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exportii 
to  $69,559,000 ;  loss,  $87,778,000.     China's  to-  of  tallow,  oil-cake,  vegetable  oils,  seeds,  clocks 
tal  trade  increased  from  $211,790,000  to  $218,-  and  watches,  hops,  wool,  and  a  few  other  com- 
588,000, 1  per  cent. ;  the  balance  changed  from  modities.    The  export  trade  in  neat-cattle  for 
$8,162,000  in  favor  to  $1,868,000  against ;  loss,  the  eight  months  ending  August  81st  amounted 
$5,030,000.    The  trade  of  France  was  $1,430,-  to  $12,462,837,  which  was  nearly  double  that 
180,000 in  1875,  and  $1,419,708,000 in  1878;  de-  of  the  same  period  in  1879.    During  th€fyear 
crease, }  of  1  per  cent.,  the  favorable  balance  of  breadstuffs  constituted  85  per  cent,  of  the  value 
$64,848,000changingtoan  adverse oneof  $192,-  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise;  cot- 
228,000 ;  loss,  $257,076,000.     Germany's  com-  ton,  27  per  cent. ;  and  provisions,  16  per  cent, 
merce  increased  from  $1,612,266,000  to  $1,086,-        The  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  year  ex- 
820,000,  4i  per  cent.,  the  adverse  balance  from  ceeded  such  imports  during  any  previous  year 
$68,586,000  to  $92,882,000 ;  loss,  $24,296,000.  in  the  history  of  the  country.     The  leading 
Italian  commerce  fell  off  from  $430,117,000  to  articles,  showing  marked  increase  in  quantity 
$397,177,000,  decrease  7J  per  cent. ;  the  adverse  or  value  imported,  are  cofl'ee,  hides  and  skins, 
balance  decreased  from  $85,530,000  to  $1 1,698,-  raw  silk,  and  tea,  all  of  which  are  free  of  daty, 
000 ;    gain,  $23,832,000.     Russian  commerce  and  copper,  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
advanced  from  $689,160,000  to  $708,662,000,  wool,  fruits,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  leather, 
increase  10  per  cent. ;  the  balance  was  altered  precious  stones,  leaf-tobacco,  wool,  and  zinc 
from   $104,374,000  against  to  $35,248,000  in  The  imports  of  unmanufactured  wool  increased 
favor;  gain,  $139,622,000.     British  trade  de-  from  39,000,000  pounds  in  1879  to  over  128,- 
creased  in  volume  from  $3,165,665,000  in  1875  000,000  pounds  in  1880.     The  value  of  the 
to  $2,947,795,000  in  1879,  6}  percent.;  the  ad-  imports  of  railroad-bars  of  iron  and  steel  in- 
verse balance  growing  from  $428,397,000  to  creased  from  $70,071  in  1879  to  $4,952,286  in 
$573,577,000;  loss,  $146,180,000.     American  1880. 

trade  increased  in  the  five  years  from  $1,106,-        Of  the  total  commerce  of  the  United  States 

402,000  to  $1,157,415,000,  4J  per  cent.;  the  57  per  cent,  has  been  conducted  on  an  aver- 

favorable  balance  from  $12,074,000  to  $265,-  age  for  the  last  ten  years  through  the  port 

859,000 ;  gain,  $253,785,000.  of  New  York.     In  1879-'80  the  share  of  New 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  mer-  York  in  the  total  was  58  per  cent. ;  in  1878- 

chandise  exports  and  imports  in  1879-80  :  '79  it  was  65  per  cent.      The  large  imports 

xy     ^    ^^       ^         1-    ^.  ->««««.- o.«  of  1879-'80  account  for  the  relative  increase 

LTlSS"uXi''j;S2X";:::::;::::::  *^^^  in  the  trade  of  that  city.   The  imports  of 

New   York,   mcludmg  coin   and    bullion,  in 

lmiJrtS1>rmeVcii'ai;di»e ^T'Jwtie  ^^'^^-^^^    ^ere    $543,595,898;    the   exports, 

L_! $388,441,664 — there  was,  therefore,  an  excess 

Excess  of  exports  oTor  Imports  of  merchandiM    $167,688,912  of  imports  at  that  port  of  $155,158,784,  while 

Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports $i,50d,«»,404  ^^®  ^^^^l  commerce  of  the  whole  countiy  shows 

•  »   "»     1  an  excess  of  exports  of  $72,805,190.    The  fol- 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  lowing  statement  exhibits  the  values  of  the 

an  increase  of  $125,199,217  in  the  value  of  ex-  leading  classes  of  imports,  with  the  aggregate 

ports  of  merchandise,  and  an  increase  of  $222,-  value  of  all  other  classes  and  the  bullion  im- 

176,971  in  the  value  of  imports.     The  annual  ports,  entering  through  New  York,  the  aggre- 

average  of  the  excess  of  such  imports  over  ex-  gate  imports  of  the  other  ports  of  the  United 

ports  for  ten  years  previous  to  June  30,  1873,  States,  and  the  total  imports  of  the  United 

was  $104,706,922;  but  for  the  last  five  years  States,  with  the  quantities  and  values  of  spe- 

there  has  been  an  excess  of  exports  over  im-  cial  articles  for  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the 

ports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $020,955,-  year  ending  June  30,  1880 : 
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COMMODITIES. 


lolikSscs  I 

11,465,570  lbs $54,462,181  ) 

12,771.498  gallons 2,889,801  J- 

5,066.086  It>s 1,081,862  ) 

41,921  lbs 

Btures. 

lu&ctares 

ifiictures 

kctares *■ 

el  maoafactores : 

«2,T70,824  lbs $7,520,0871 

I,  282,141  tons 7,879,682 

.ts,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire 2,788,090 

tars  of  iron,  15:<,045,814  lbs 2,228.697  f 

tars  of  steel.  100,002,651  lbs 1,488,206 

88,141,886  lbs 1,683,887  J 

Iclns,  other  than  furs 

t,  blocks,  or  pigs,  259,004  cwt $5,701,804  » 

4*8,  2,027,810  cwt 10,426,228  1 

410  lbs 

leather  mana&ctores 

5.682  lbs 

r  and  irutta-percha,  crude,  18,98 l,9u4  lbs 

L  manafactores : 

0.649  lbs $4,297,213  ) 

9.849  lbs 2,267,642  f 

oes 

ts,  and  cordials 


on  or  Hnen,  14O,64J,0iS  lbs. 
eased  fur  skins 


line  oflefidlng  articles  nfmercbandi^o. . 
itue  of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
due  of  coin  and  bullion 


ilue  of  forel^  imports,  1379-'30. 


Port  of  N«w  York. 

AU  otlitr  porta. 

Total  United  StatM. 

$58,888,8U 

$80,488,102 

$88,761,946 

48,612,094 
80,758,128 
28,188,778 
26,502,501 
18,776,280 

16,843,676 
1,480,567 
6,475,719 
8,426,865 
8,706,177 

60,860,769 
82,188,690 
88,613,897 
29,929,866 
22,481,4U7 

23,088,149 

19,678,794 

42,706,948 

20,480,171 

9,672,088 

.    80,002,264 

16,128,027 

7,818,416 

28,446,442 

18,716,863 

10,08^8»l 

9,818,866 

8,084,488 

6,067,268 

2,169,142 

144,08,784 

1,671,761 

19,782,631 

12,205,088 

23,727,650 

9,606,289 

6,664,760 

751,188 

7,815,898 

6.294,492 
6,742,208 
6,846,124 
4,248,111 
8,040,826 

403,996 
1,994,824 

638,039 
1,226,626 

287,610 

6.608,483 
7,786,632 
6,983,163 
6.474,787 
8,927,835 

$3 '£,541,950 

121,895.203 

83,658.245 

$127,407,970 

80,609,623 

9,876,065 

$165,949,920 

202,O(>4,626 

93,034,310 

$648,695,893 


$217,898,658 


$703,989,050 


rresponding  statement  of  the  amoants  United  States  together,  and  the  sam  showing 

iding  classes  of  merchandise  exports,  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  each 

iggregateamountof  the  minor  classes,  class,  with  the  details  of  the  exportation  of 

xports  of  precious  metals,  for  the  port  the  great  staples  from  the  port  of  New  York, 

fork,  for  all  the  other  ports  of  tha  is  as  follows : 


COMMODITIES. 


>- 


807,848  bushels $86,888.4101 

ur,  8,628.291  bbb 2J,715.841 

•n,  89,489,887  bushels 21.897.206 

1,941  bushels 2,156.448 

breadstuffs 8,514,041 

815,821  lbs : 

I  hams,  513,404,956  lbs $34,766,617 1 

,786,447  lbs 19.891,184 

19,760,142  lbs ll.5a\821 

Imeats. 7,168.129 

h,  60,689,725  lbs. 6.361,810 

9d  or  cured,  8-3,177,678  lbs 2,21 0,271 

,061,6l01bs  ^l79.071 

142,156  lbs. 8,151,477 

J: 

ng,  266.841,227  gallons 28.489.496  1 

,<W4,260  gallons. 1.652,200  V 

16,'257,6J0  gallons 996,898  i 

if.  121 ,766,772  lbs 

uflurtures 

le.  No  65,161 

r  skins 

93,840  Ibis 

le,  upper,  and  all  other,  18,907,621  lbs 

1.962,16Jlbs 

od,  23,913,482  lbs 


klne  of  leading  articles  of  merchandise. . 
due  of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
due  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion 


line  of  domestic  exports,  1879-'S0. 


Port  of  New  York. 


$184,671,416 
86,218,941 


69,223,380 


26,183,094 

8,898.270 
7.442.898 
6.047,914 
4,971,047 
4,957,120 
4.806.150 
8.798.S05 
2,157,504 


$828,831,519 

66.675.0'i8 

2,985,062 


$888,441,664 


All  other  porta. 


$153,865,889 


176,821,964 


82,671,934 


8J64,91T 

7.480.887 
2,589,020 
7,296.2S1 

488.871 
2.T82,112 

779.968 
2,461.022 

660,06J 


$394,406,924 

44,082.827 

6,412,831 

$444,852,582 


Total  United  States. 


$288,080,835 


211,585,905 


121,900,814 


84,908,011 

16,879,107 
9,981,418 

13.844,196 
6,404,418 
7.ft89.232 
6.0'>6,118 
6,259.827 
2,717.668 


$723,238,448 

100.707.910 

9^^7,898 

$S38,294,246 


ew  of  the  prices  of  exports  for  the    though  still  6  per  cent,  below  the  gold  prices 

r9-'80  shows  an  advance,  compared    of  the  same  articles  in  1870.   The  total  exports 

previous  year,  of  8^  per  cent,  al-    of  domestic  merchandise  and  specie  during  the 
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twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1880, 
amounted  to  $866,865,844,  the  reexports  to 
$21,006,243 ;  making  the  total  exports  $887,- 
872,087.  The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise 
and  specie  were  $784,577,033.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise  and  specie,  dur- 
ing the  same  months  in  1879,  were  $759,235,- 
839;  the  reexports,  $17,622,520;  total,  $776,- 
858,359;  and  the  total  imports  for  the  same 
period  were  $572,364,296. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  his 
statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  December, 
1880,  reports  that  the  excess  of  exports  of 
merchandise  stated  in  specie  values  was  as  fol- 
lows: Month  ending  December  81, 1880,  $51,- 
483,844;  month  ending  December  31,  1879, 
$21,277,042;  twelve  months  ending  December 
81,  1880,  $192,846,407 ;  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1879,  $261,557,929.  The  excess 
of  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
was  as  follows:  Month  ending  December  31, 
1880,  $15,764,154;   month  ending  December 


31,  1879,  $5,877,322;  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1880,  $69,229,822;  twelve 
months  ending  December  31,  1879,  $67,371,- 
960.  The  excess  of  the  value  of  exports  over 
imports  of  merchandise  during  the  first  eii 
months  of  1880-81  amounted  to  the  8uni  of 
$161,682,913. 

Both  in  quantity  and  in  value  the  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year ;  and  the  importa- 
tions were  still  more  in  excess  of  the  transac- 
tions of  any  other  year.  The  next  largest  ex- 
port trade  was  that  of  1879,  which  was  less  than 
that  of  1880  by  $116,973,671.  The  highest  pre- 
vious  total  of  imports  in  any  one  year  was  in 
the  year  1873,  when  the  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  are  reported  as  $642,136,210,  tlie  next 
highest  having  been  those  of  1879. 

The  merchandise  transactions  for  the  month 
of  November  and  the  twelve  months  ending 
November  30,  1880,  compared  with  the  same 
periods  in  the  preceding  year,  are  presented  in 
the  table  below : 


MEKCHANDISE. 

Vormmber,  1880. 

NoTcmbcr,  1879. 

Twdre  montlu  ending 
Novd&bw  SO,  1880. 

TwdTc  moatbl  ea^eg 

■i?-,v>»_»-  S  Domestic 

$81,640,874 
1,8M,B51 

$78,847,841 
956,224 

$856,257,790 
13,408,556 

$741384,119 

^^'p^^  1  Foreign ..........:::::::::: 

10.4i7.US5 

Total 

$8a,001,8&5 
47,106,916 

$79,804,060 
50,467,271 

$871,666^46 
709,028,802 

$751,761,204 

Imports 

485,516,166 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports 

$35,894,840 

$28,836,794 

$162,638,044 

$£66,245,038 

The  bullion  movement  for  the  same  periods  was  as  follows : 


GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Hortmhtr,  1880. 

NoTcmbCT,  1879. 

Twdre  montht  ending 
Normbw  SO,  1860. 

TwvIt*  iiMDthi  tm*9M 
NoT«ib«aO,lfr*X* 

x«.^ ».     Domestic 

$744,108 
482,710 

$483,226 
024,060 

$8,688,054 
7,597,687 

$17,951,720 

Exports  Foreign ::.......:::.;...:.:.::: 

7,14^48^ 

Total 

$1,220,908 
10,601,773 

$1,107,286 
18,395,850 

$16,205,741 
76,548,781 

$25,097,15* 

86,848.180 

Imports 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 

$9,874,S66 

$17,288,564 

$5P,342,990 

$61,750,975 

The  records  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
show  that  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  was  4,068,034  tons.  Of 
this  amount  1,352,810  tons  were  comprised  in 
2,378  vessels  registered  for  the  foreign  trade, 
and  2,715,224  tons  in  22,334  vessels  enrolled 
and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisher- 
ies. There  has  been  a  decrease  of  138,723  tons 
in  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  a 
decrease  of  37,157  tons  in  such  as  were  engaged 
in  the  domestic  trade. 

The  vessels  built  during  the  year  1879-'80, 
with  their  tonnage,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


VESSELS   BUILT.                 ' 

Number. 

Tonnife. 

8ailin^-ves«6ls 

Ste«m-ves»el« 

460 

843 

17 

77 

59,067 

Canal-boats  enrolled. 

1,687 

Bargee 

17,612 

Total     

902 

157,410 

The  decrease  in  the  tonnage  built  during  the 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  35,620  tone. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the 
seaboard  ports  from  foreign  countries  was  13,- 
768,137  tons  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 

1879,  and  15,240,534  tons  during  the  fiscal  year 

1880,  showing  an  increase  of  1,472,397  tons,  or 
about  10^  per  cent.  The  American  tonnage 
entered  exhibited  an  increase  of  only  78,031 
tone,  or  2^  per  cent.,  while  the  foreign  showed 
an  increase  of  1,393,766  tons,  or  about  18  per 
cent.  The  tonnage  in  these  cases  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  entries  of  vessels, 
and  not  on  the  number  of  vessels,  and  is  re- 
stricted to  the  seaboard  ports.  Of  the  mer- 
chandise brought  in  at  seaboard,  lake,  and  river 
ports  during  the  fiscal  year,  an  amount  of  the 
value  of  $149,317,368  was  imported  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  $503,494,913  in  foreign.  Of 
the  exports  of  merchandise,  an  amount  of  the 
value  of  $109,028,860  was  shipped  in  Ameri- 
can and  $720,770,521  in  foreign  vessels.    Of 
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bined  imports  and  exports  of  meroban- 
per  cent,  only  of  the  total  value  was 
)d  in  American  vessels. 
56  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  valae 
imports  and  exports  was  carried  in 
an  vessels,   while  in  1880  but  17  per 
as  carried  in  such  vessels,  though  the 
lame  of  commerce  has  risen  from  a  val- 
r24,000,0(>0  to  over  $1,500,000,000. 
annaal  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
7  contains  the  following  allusions  to  the 
of  the  American  shipping  trade,  and 
is  proposed  for  its  remedy : 

loptloQ  by  the  United  States  of  the  new  code 
;  reflations  now  used  by  most  maritime  na- 
irsr^  by  the  Secretary. 
Uproportion  between  the  commodities  carried 
Icun  and  those  carried  in  foreign  vessels  still 
4,  and  is  even  greater  than  during  the  fiscal 
),  the  amount  of  merchandise  transported  in 
ila  during  the  fiscal  year  18S0,  estimated  on 
»  of  value,  bein^  five  per  cent,  less  than  thao 
ted  during  the  former  jear. 
>reign  carrying  trade  m  American  bottoms  U 
m  50  per  cent,  less  than  it  has  been,  or  than 
be,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  save  to  the  country 
lal  freightage  on  merchandise  of  the  value  of 
X>,000,  the  only  coune  to  reach  that  result 
tem  to  bo  to  increase  our  registered  shipping. 
le  the  ordinary  demand  for  mcrcased  tonna;^e 
o  annual  increase  in  the  building  of  vessels, 
method  available,  as  a  measure  of  public 
f  effiocting  such  an  increase,  is  either  to  allow 
n  citizens  the  privilege  of  purchasing  vessels 
;n  build,  to  ^ve  a  bounty  on  home-built  ves- 
o  awMt  the  mcrease  of  American-built  vessels 
ir  tardy  substitution  in  the  foreign  trade  tor 
other  nationalities.  Doubtless  the  number  of 
•t'  home-build  will  bo  adequate  in  time  to  take 
reightage  lost  to  American  bottoms  in  con^e- 
f  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  At  present,  ho  we  v  - 
imand  for  vessels  to  carry  on  our  immense  im- 
export  trade  does  not  seem  to  so  stimulate  the 
Iding  industry  as  to  prevent  an  annual  decrease 
ummir  of  ships  built.  The  present  facilities 
hting  in  foreign  vessels  apnear  to  be  a  sp'oater 
^ment  to  that  industry  than  would  bo  tae 
t  of  purchasing  such  vessels. 

loyant  tone  prevailed  in  the  markets, 
eneral  advance  in  values  took  place  in 
pnning  of  the  year.    But  in  May  and 


June  the  speculative  movement  met  a  sudden 
check,  the  confident  spirit  disappeared,  and 
prices  again  fell.  Iron  was  the  first  article  to 
decline ;  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  momen- 
tary arrest  of  the  advancing  tide  of  prosperity 
was  probably  the  sudden  cessation  of  an  over- 
stimulated  demand  for  this  great  staple,  which 
is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  commercial  ther- 
mometer, which  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  fall  in  iron  was  extraor- 
dinary ;  the  price  declined  from  $41  a  ton  in 
February  to  $28  in  June.  A  combination  of 
speculators,  controlling  money  and  credit  to  a 
vast  amount,  had  made  an  efibrt  to  create  an 
artificial  scarcity  in  wheat,  by  buying  up  the 
available  supplies,  intending  to  compel  mer- 
chants and  speculators,  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
contracts,  to  buy  of  them  the  immense  stock 
which  they  had  accumulated  at  arbitrary  prices. 
While  these  operators  were  buying  freely  in 
the  market  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  the  price  of 
wheat  advanced  to  $1.59  a  bushel  in  Chicago ; 
but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  this  combina- 
tion of  a  few  individuals  to  hem  or  control  the 
leading  staple  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  pool  collapsed,  the  price  dropping  sud- 
denly to  $1.03  a  bushel  m  September.  The 
price  of  cotton  declined  from  18|  cents  a  pound 
m  March  to  10||  cents  in  November.  The  eflTect 
upon  the  stock  market  was  still  more  marked. 
The  fall  in  prices  was  so  great  that  a  general 
financial  panic  was  apprehended.  After  June, 
the  tone  improved  gradually  and  prices  slowly 
recovered ;  but  the  pending  national  election 
prevented  any  great  commercial  activity.  Af- 
ter the  State  elections  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  on 
October  12th,  which  were  generally  accepted 
as  indicating  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, a  remarkable  upward  movement  took  place 
on  the  stock  exchange,  and  a  business  of  enor- 
mous volume,  with  generally  improving  prices, 
was  done  in  all  the  markets.  A  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  commercial  year,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  most  salient  data  of  the  commerce 
of  1880  with  the  corre^^ponding  data  for  1879, 
are  presented  in  the  appended  table : 


VARIABLES. 


carrency  In  United  States,  November  Ist. 

>f  fold  and  silver  • 

>f  merchandise  • 

>f  merchandise  • 

r  exports  orer  imports  • 

tMds  constructed. 

offortj-three  railroads  (eleven  months). . 

idendfl  distribated 

"oduced , 

1  year  ending  September  1st 


.miles 


1880. 


tecoaL 

lentine*B  estimatn).. 
tieatine's  estimate) . 
of  immigrants  t . . . . 


.busheis 
. .  .bales 

tons 

....tons 


(est.)  4S0.849,n00 

(est.)  8,800,0«)0 
2:?,6«»0,000 

40,«K).'i.8(U 
4S7,267 


1879. 


$1,802,795,480 

|l,16.VV):i5«8 

7.\.M8,7ai 

86.^S,t:W 

871.666,84ft 

7M,761.204 

709,028,802 

4S,V>l«i,166 

162,688,044 

266,245.083 

(e8t>  6.ft00 

4,721 

|1H().660.789 

1143,840,129 

40.71)0.000 

(est.)  44'*.7W.000 

5.078  581 

2,741,858 

26,142.ftS9 

|'?2.5S9,920 

8S,628.S12 

1T7,S2« 


jurrentlj  with  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
itwork  of  the  United  States,  the  concen- 
of  the  control  of  the  railroads  into  few- 
fewer  bands  is  going  on  continually. 

*  Twelre  months  ending  NovMnber  80th. 
t  Yaar  eading  Jane  80th. 


The  year  1880  has  been  a  notable  one  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  gigantic  combinations  and 
the  consolidation  and  merging  of  companies, 
many  of  which  had  been  but  struggling  con- 
cerns, into  enormously  wealthy  and  powerful 
corporations.     The  evils  and  danger  of  this 
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movement,  which  has  already  proceeded  so  Vanderbilt;  a  sale  of  $10,000,000  Central  Pa- 
far  that  fifteen  companies  have  in  their  direct  cific  stock,  by  Huntington  and  associates,  to 
possession  or  under  their  indirect  control  fully  another  syndicate ;  the  acquisition  by  Jay  Gonld 
one  half  of  the  total  length  of  railway  in  the  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  St  Louis 
United  States,  have  been  described  oftener  than  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  other  roads,  until  he 
has  the  advantage — that,  owing  to  the  unifica-  controlled  every  important  through  line  west 
tion  and  better  systematization  of  the  business,  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  latitude  of 
and  to  mechanical  and  technical  improvements  St.  Louis,  except  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
which  the  employment  of  ready  capital  has  Santa  F6  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  the 
facilitated  upon  roads  that  had  been  crippled  suspension  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
for  lack  of  means,  the  cost  of  transportation  has  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  which  took  place 
been  reduced  on  an  average  40  per  cent.    The  in  May ;   the  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
extension  of  railroads  during  the  year  was  un-  Western  roads  between  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
precedented.     About  ^A^O  miles  were  built,  ton  and  Quincy  company  and  Gould^s  Wabash, 
against  4,721  in  1879.    The  corporations  which  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  combination,  which  corn- 
added  most  largely  to  their  mileage  were  the  menced  in  August  and  was  settled  in  October; 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  which  operated  at  the  fall  in  Western  Union  Telegraph  stock  on 
the  end  of  the  year  2,624  miles ;  the  Chicago,  the  publication  of  an  alleged  decrease  in  earn- 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  with  8,627  miles ;  ings  in  December.    The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
the  Northern  Pacific,  which  had  extended  its  ville  and  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad 
length  to  991  miles ;  the  Union  Pacific,  with  a  companies  each  declared  a  scrip  dividend  of 
total  length  of  3,126  miles;  the  Wabash,  St.  100  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  of  stock  dm- 
Louis  and  Pacific,  operating  2,487  miles ;  the  dends  distributed  by  these  and  other  raih-oad 
Missouri  Pacific,  with  781  miles  of  road ;  the  colorations  during  the  year  summing  up  near- 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  with  about  ly  HO, 000,000.    Three  vast  combinations  were 
2,800  miles  of  rail ;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  formed  to  force  up  the  prices  of  staple  commodi- 
Santa  F^,  with  1,501  miles ;  the  St.  Louis  and  ties,  which  produced  mischievous  effects  both 
San  Francisco,  with  596  miles ;  the  Texas  and  in  the  money  and  in  the  goods  markets.  These 
Pacific,  with  550  miles ;  and  the  Central  and  were :  the  attempted  comer  in  wheat,  iD  Chi- 
Southern  Pacific,  with  2,586  miles  of  road,  cago,  by  Eeene  and  associates,  which  broke 
These  eleven  companies  control  together  nearly  down  with  great  loss  to  the  manipulators ;  the 
22,000  miles  of  railroad,  the  total  mileage  of  coffee  syndicate,  which  ended  in  the  disastrous 
the  country  being  93,687  miles,  as  estimated  failures  of  B.  G.  Arnold  &  Co.  and  Bowie, 
by  the  "  Railroad  Gazette."    The  extraordinary  Dash  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  December ;  and 
changes  which  were  brought  about  in  the  char-  the  comer  in  pork,  managed  by  Ajrmoor  &  Co.. 
acter  of  the  corporations,  by  the  extension  of  of  Chicago,  the  same  operators  who  had  at- 
the  lines,  the  buying  up  of  other  roads,  and  tempted  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  same 
coalition  of  separate  companies  under  one  char-  article  the  year  before,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
ter,  the  issue  of  scrip  dividends,  etc.,  are  such  close  out  their  transactions  with  a  heavy  defi- 
that  no  fair  comparison  is  presented  by  rang-  cit.    This  year  the  scheme  was  conducted,  with 
ing  together  the  quoted  values  of  the  stocks  larger  means  at  command,  to  a  successful  issue. 
for  1880  and  former  years.    The  gross  earnings  The  combination  obtained  the  complete  com- 
of  forty-three  railroads  for  the  twelve  months  of  mand  of  the  market,  and  controlled  the  supply 
the  calendar  year  amounted  to  $193,036,245,  for  months,  winding  up  the  operation  in  the 
against  $152,056,126  in  1879,  an  increase  of  fall  with  very  large  gains, 
about  26  per  cent.    The  roads  taken  operate        The  money  market  in  the  first  months  of  the 
about  82,500  miles  of  rails,  or  about  one  third  year,  and  at  its  close,  presented  the  natural 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  States.    The  phenomenon,  in  such  times  of  activity,  of  an 
operations  in  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  abundant  general  supply  with  high  rates  pre- 
year  1880  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  vailing,  and  occasionally  great  stringency.  From 
year.    The  reported  sales  of  railroad  stock  on  January  to  May  the  rates  for  call  loans  were  usu- 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  amounted  for  ally  four  to  six  per  cent. ;  prime  commercial  pa- 
the  year  to  100,000,000  shares,  the  number  per  was  discounted  at  five  and  six  per  cent. ;  and 
sold  in   1879  having  been  about  75,000,000.  m  March  and  April  one  sixteenth  of  one  per 
The  sales  of  railroad  bonds  footed  up  $570,-  cent,  per  diem  was  the  common  price  for  ad- 
000,000,  against  $41 3,000,000  the  previous  year,  vances  to  meet  engagements  in  Wall  Street 
Many  new  stocks  and  bonds  were  admitted  to  The  fall  in  the  values  of  many  commodities, 
the    list.      The   extraordinary  depression  in  and  the  sudden  decline  in  stocks  and  severe, 
stocks  which  occurred  in  May  ana  June  car-  depression  in  the  stock  market,  which  was  fol- 
ried  down  the  price  of  nearly  every  stock  on  lowed  by  a  period  of  lassitude,  continuing  long 
the  list  20  or  30  per  cent.    In  the  late  summer  after  the  upward  turn  in  prices  had  again  set 
and  autumn  a  remarkable  buoyancy  and  rise  ot  in,  left  the  money  market  very  slack.   The  ordi- 
values  set  in.  nary  rates  for  call  loans  until  the  October  elec- 
The  most  noteworthy  financial  events  of  the  tions  were  two  and  three  per  cent,  while  prime 
year  in  the  stock  market  were  the  transfer  of  notes  were  in  good  demand  at  close  rates,  four  to 
New  York  Central  stock  to  the  syndicate,  by  five  per  cent,  being  the  prevailing  rates  up  to 
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afterward  five  to  six  per  cent,  until  the 
»f  November.     The  unexampled  finan- 
vitj  of  the  late  fall  and  winter  drove 
9  op  to  five  and  six  per  cent,  again  on 
13,  while  the  disoonnt  rates  on  prime 
paper  advanced  to  six  and  six  and 
per  cent.    In  December  the  minimum 
money  in  New  York  was  frequently 
as  six  per  cent,  on  Government-bond 
ils,  and  one  sixteenth  per  cent  per  day 
rged  for  oarr3ring  margins.     In  the  be- 
ef the  month  the  market  was  so  tight 
^rators  paid  three  eighths  of  one  per 
r  diem  commission.    Foreign  exchange 
favor  of  Europe,  and  the  demand  for 
bills  was  strong  and  steady  for  the 
f  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  large 
of  merchandise  that  took  the  place 
large  amounts  of  American  securities 
rere  brought  back  from  Europe  in  1879, 
the  same  effect  of  keeping  up  the  de- 
»r  bills  of  exchange.    In  the  latter  half 
ear  the  course  of  exchange  was  in  the 
i  direction,  as  the  large  importations 
rested  by  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
idise ;  so  that  an  influx  of  specie  took 
rhich  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
9,000,000  being  imported  between  the 
'  August  Isit  and  December  81st. 


The  number  of  mercantile  failures  in  the 
calendar  year  1880  is  given  in  Dun's  report  us 
4,735,  the  aggregate  liabilities  $65,752,000,  a 
still  more  favorable  exhibit  than  that  for  1879. 
The  following  comparative  statement  gives 
the  annual  number  of  failures  and  aggregate 
liabilities  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years 
past: 


YEAR. 


18C6. 
1867. 

ises. 

1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


FaOorca. 

Amount  of  UabUitit*. 

1,505 

$58,788,000 

2,7s0 

96,666,000 

2,608 

68,604,000 

2,799 

7.%054,054 

8,545 

68.242,000 

2,915 

85,252,000 

4,009 

121,056,000 

6,1^8 

228,499,900 

5,S80 

15^289,000 

7.74«J 

201,000,000 

9,092 

191.117,000 

8,872 

190,669,986 

10,478 

284,888,182 

6,(i58 

98,149,058 

4,785 

65,752,000 

The  distribution  of  the  failures  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  for  1880,  with  the  aver- 
age liabilities  and  the  proportion  of  the  failures 
to  the  total  number  of  mercantile  houses  in  the 
different  geographical  divisions,  are  given  be- 
low : 


STATES. 

No.  In  boaliMM. 

Vo.ctUamm, 

Peroratag*  of  fidlmw. 

Am't  of  lUUUtiw. 

Av'g*  iubaiu««. 

Lates ...... 

ite<9 

85.774 
287,062 
109,821 
275.672 

88,494 

746,828 

728 
1,472 

8^5 

1,171 

584 

1  in  every  118 
1  ill  every  161 
1  in  every  181 
1  in  every  285 
1  in  every   72 

$6.46ail7 
88,963,292 

8,818,442 

11,519,419 

5,006,780 

$65,752,000 

$8,985 

28,066 

10,655 

9,^37 

9,874 

SUtefl 

Jutes 

lies  and  Territories 

si  for  United  StAt«s.... 

4,785 

1  in  every  158 

$18,886 

^f  OtiMds        

67,100 

907 

1  in  every   68 

$7,988,077 

$8,807 

following  tabulated  survey  of   prices  rates  for  money  and  exchange,  ru!\pg  on  or 

he  rates  obtaining  in  the  stock  and  ex-  about  the  81st  of  December,  in  1880  and  the 

markets  for  the  leading  lines  dealt  in,  preceding  two  years,  together  with  the  prices 

tations  of  Government  bonds,  and  the  of  the  staple  articles  of  merchandise : 


ARTICLES  QUOTED. 


AXD  £xcnAiioB : 


er 

Aodon.  per  os 

rtfn;  bills,  sixty  days 
Statm  Bosd*: 

rapon 

7,  1898 


mpoD 

eoapoD 

eoapoa 

LD  Stocks  : 

:  Central  snd  Hndnon  River 

Toric.  Lake  Erie  and  Western). 

e  and  Michigan  Soathem 

3entrml  

tock  Island  and  Pacific 

Dtral 


id  Northwestern,  com. 

Ilhraokee  and  8t.  PaiiL,  com 

Lackawanna  and  WMtem 

New  Jersey 

KDISB  : 

ddling  nplands per  lb. 

eriean  XX per  lb. 

riean  pig.  No.  1 per  ton 

>.  2  red  winter per  bushel 

Item  mixed per  bushel 

s per  barrel 


D«c«nb«r  31,  1880. 

December  81,  1879. 

Decmnbcr  SI,  1878. 

A 

6  to  0  and  aV  com. 
fitotf 

4to7 

6  tori 

4ito5 

M{d. 

fri^d. 

4m. 

4  81i 

4  60i  to  4  8H 

4  82  to  4  82i 

101^ 

104i 

1068 

im 

122 

119i 

101  i 
112 

108| 
106} 

107 

1125 

1U8 

9<Ji 

150 

129« 

24 
69 

I80J 

43i 
I0«i 

121i 

90 

78f 

ia<i 

149 

190i 

126 

99i 

m^ 

124 

91 

60t 

llOi 

75} 

87* 

107 

84 

4Hi 

63 

80^ 

8d# 

-    ^^1* 

12A 

9A 

87  to  4!»i 

44  to  58 

80  to  86 

24  00  to  26  00 

88  00  to  85  00 

16  50  to  18  00 

1  17|  to  1  ISi 

1  5S  to  1  69 

108^  to  lOSf 

MtoftS 

60  to  68 

44  to  48 

14  00 

12  75  to  18  00 

7  10  to  7  20 
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The  estimated  cereal  prodaction  of  1880  and 
the  estimated  yield  per  acre,  compared  with 
the  crop  of  1879,  are  as  follows : 


CROP. 

Aggregito  yidd, 
IdSO. 

YkU 
per 

•crc. 

18-3 

29-2 
27-8 
22-3 

Agptgmte  yWd, 

1679. 

Yield 

•era. 

Wheat 

Corn 

480,849,728 

1,587.535,91  »0 

355,558.684 

13,695.000 

448.756,113 

1,547,901,790 

364,258,180 

13,140,000 

18T 
29-2 

Oats 

28-7 

Buckwheat . . . 

iO-5 

The  United  States  wheat-crop  in  1878  ag- 
gregated 420,122,400  hoshels.  Of  the  esti- 
mated wheat-crop  of  1880,  the  Agricultural 
Department  estimates  that  275,000,000  bush- 
els will  be  required  for  the  home  consump- 
tion of  food  and  seed,  leaving  an  exportable 
surplus  of  205,000,000  bushels.  The  following 
statement  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  va- 
rious wheat-growing  regions  of  the  globe  pro- 
ducing wheat  in  excess  of  the  domestic  require- 
ments, and  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  from 
abroad  in  the  importingcountries,  was  calculated 
upon  information  received  in  Mark  Lane,  and 
gives  the  estimated  surplus  crops  or  consump- 
tive demand  for  foreign  wheat  in  each  country 
in  millions  of  bushels:  Exporting  countries — 
United  States,  188;  Canadn,  8;  Australia,  12; 
Austro-Hungary  and  Southeast  Europe,  24; 
Chili,  4 ;  British  India,  8 ;  Egypt,  4 ;  Algeria, 
2;  Russia,  16;  total  exporting  countries,  266 
million  bushels.  Importing  countries — United 
Kingdom,  120;  France,  14*66;  Germany,  16; 
Holland  and  Belgium,    16;    Switzerland,  6; 


Spain  and  Wrtngal,  4;  Central  and  8oQth 
America,  12 ;  West  Indies,  4 ;  Cape  Colon j, 
4 ;  total  quantity  required  by  importing  coun- 
tries, 196-66  million  bushels,  leaving  a  surplus 
to  remain  in  the  exporting  countries  beyond 
their  needs,  or  to  be  exported  to  replenish 
stocks  or  form  a  surplus  supply,  of  69*84  mill- 
ion bushels. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  fionr  from  the 
United  States  into  Great  Britain  for  the  crop 
year  ending  July  81,  1880,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  to 
88,188,729  cwt.  of  wheat  and  7,026,966  of 
flour,  equivalent  together  to  89,259,969  bosh- 
els  of  wheat;  in  addition  to  which  about 
7,500,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  were 
imported  through  Canada,  the  aggregate  con- 
stituting about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
for  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  flour  included  and 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  were  report- 
ed as  follows:  74,750,682  bushels  in  1875- 
'76 ;  57,048,985  bushels  in  1876-'77 ;  92,188,2W 
bushels  in  1877-'78;  147,687,649  bushels  in 
1878-'79 ;  180,304,168  bushels  in  1879-'80. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  grain  of  the  fire 
principal  Atlantic  ports,  includirg  Montreal 
for  the  whole  calendar  year  1879,  and  eleven 
months  of  the  year  1880,  flour  and  meal  being 
reduced  to  their  equivalent  in  grain,  with  the 
percentage  of  each,  port  in  the  total  receipts 
and  exports  for  the  two  years,  are  shorn  in 
the  annexed  statement : 


PORT. 


New  York.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. . . 
Montreal 


Total 


1879. 


Recv'Ipts. 


|1C8,124,S90 
82.79SS29 
47,898,455 
6«,79S,21l 
22,863,824 


$d32,4S8,709 


P«r  cent. 


49 
9 


14- 2 


20' 
6 


Exports. 


|12d,S18,So9 
ia,S91,0S3 
82,74S,4i.2 

55.8(K),u00 
21,950,154 


100 


$249,4()9,5<» 


Per  cent. 


49- 0 

6-3 

181 

22-2 

8  8 


100 


1880  (clem  mcmUu). 


RMdpts. 

F»  enU 

|161,12T,88& 
81,762,548 
4^276,e97 
53,850,524 
28,567,454 

61  1 
10 
148 
171 
7  5 

$81^5S5,n2 

100 

EzporU. 


fettM. 


1122,618,819 
18,761,267 
80,470,753 
4^146,811 
25,764,447 


$942,761,000 


Of  the  New  York  receipts,  from  January  1 
to  November  80,  1880,  69,440,901  bushels  were 
brought  by  rail,  3,982,751  by  river  and  coast- 
wise, and  87,704,237  by  cand.  Of  the  Mont- 
real receipts,  about  4,500,000  bushels  came  by 
rail.  The  exports  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
latter  half  of  1880  were  about  13,000,000 
bushels. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  grain  of  all  kinds 
in  bushels,  and  fiour  and  meal  reduced  to  bush- 
els of  grain,  from  the  port  of  New  York  for 
each  of  the  last  four  years,  ending  December 
81,  are  given  in  the  next  column. 


YEAR. 


RMsetpU. 


Bathelt. 
102,288,498 
152,728.184 
162,014,479 
171,770,749 


Kzparti. 


«2,6n,88e 
109,445^ 
124,8SQ>82 
185,204,900 


1877 

1878 

1879 

l^SQ 

The  following  statements  give  a  comparative 
view  of  the  grain  movement  at  the  Western 
lake  and  river  ports  for  the  year  1880  and  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding.  The  total 
receipts  at  the  Western  shipping  ports  from 
January  1st  to  December  25th,  for  four  year*, 
were  as  follows : 


CEREAL. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Floiir 

barrela 

bushels 

7,005.514 

86,14S.567 

150.471,156 

89.166,897 

10.188,553 

8,854,160 

7,948,690 

5,821,0:5 

6,107,681 

Wheat 

Corn 

98,049,893 

107,52.\847 

80,485,822 

10,291,286 

4,784,927 

9a09.%858 

92,574,547 

»>,521,101 

9,972.627 

5,016,652 

68,776.909 
77,995.206 

Oata .«. 

28,887,081 

Barley 

9,842,646 

Kye 

4,979,944 

**j  ** 

Total  crain 

289,814,888 

851,687,280 

228,190,780 

160,481,788 
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ceipts  (crop  movement)  at  the  same  ports  from  August  Ist  to  December  25th,  in- 
•  four  years : 


CEREAL. 

18190. 

i8r». 

1878. 

18TT. 

barrels 

8,786,162 

8,198,751 

2,884,856 

2,878,689 

bushels 

68,196,843 

60,788,908 

21,129,485 

7,877,822 

2,461,806 

68,296,018 

41,667,580 

18,488,255 

7,852,649 

2,822,886 

66,088,864 

40,067,896 

16,859,980 

7,041,776 

957,848 

48,485,291 
b5,089,616 
12,611,657 

6,488,860 

2,026,887 

•ain 

145,464,864 

124,071,788 

12:,01^858 

99,602,161 

itive  shipments  of  floor  and  grain  from  the  same  ports  from  January  1st  to  Decern- 
Qclusive,  for  four  years : 


CEREAL. 

1880. 

1870. 

1878* 

1877. 

barrels 

boshels 

6,009,744 

7,462,561 

6,164,851 

6,340,428 

68,647,770 
126,155,292 

81,486,609 
4,804,279 
8,104,829 

77,698.914 

84,604,2»8 

21350,828 

^6l  1,127 

4,079,808 

198,244,446 

66,574,866 

79,014,653 

21,950,108 

^898,416 

8,729,866 

44,688,687 
67,687,819 

17,976,642 

6,815,685 

2,872,660 

rain  .........  t .  r . 

288,648,273 

175,802,406 

188,886,848 

1 

)ing  grain  quotations  on  the  New 
luce  Exchange,  on  December  3 Ist, 
Uows: 

To.  S  spring 1 

at«r 1 

[iter,Na2 1 

estem  mixed 

qNo.2 

■n  jellow,  new 

•a  white,  new 


ced 


knada  West 1 

>ar-rowed 1 

wo-rowed 1 

aada,  bond  and  free 

It. 

orts  of  provisions  from  the  United 
the  eleven  months  ending  Novem- 


14 

tol  IT 

12 

*•  1  26 

17f 

•'  1  18J 

10 

"  1  16 

64 

"      68 

66 

"      67J 

68 

"      66 

64 

"      63 

96 

"      93 

42 

"      46 

44 

*♦      43 

17 

"  1  86 

06 

"  1  12 

00 

"  1  05 

82 

'•      96 

66 

"      68 

ber  30, 1880;  aggregated  in  value  $128,110,921, 
against  $99,190,038  for  eleven  months  in  1879. 
During  this  period  the  shipments  of  fresh  beef 
were  88,826,197  lbs.,  against  57,797,230  lbs.  in 
1879 ;  of  salted  beef,  41,104,012  lbs.,  against 
35,840,768  lbs.  in  1879;  of  bacon  and  hams, 
716,848,524  lbs.,  against  674,138,580  lbs.;  of 
butter,  35,796,542  lbs.,  against  40,824,749  lbs. ; 
of  cheese,  127,646,379  lbs.,  against  126,693,974 
lbs. ;  of  lard,  373,021,149  lbs.,  against  812,208,- 
448  Iba ;  of  pork,  84,260,514  lbs.,  against  83,-; 
866,090  lbs. ;  of  tallow,  110,200,794  lbs.,  against  i 
92,128,447  lbs.  The  exports  of  pork,  lard,  and 
hams  and  bacon  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
packing  season  ending  October  31,  in  1879  and 
1880,  and  their  destinations,  are  presented  in 
the  statement  below  given : 


LABO. 

BACON   AXD  HAMS. 

POEX. 

[PORTED   TO— 

187»-'7». 

187»-»90. 

1878-^9. 

187»-'80. 

l879-"n. 

187»-»80. 

LiM. 

99,711,126 

172,618,708 

20,188,059 

84,718,058 

862,287 

1,744,781 

Um. 

118,686,802 

221,152,927 

17,247,618 

82,684,560 

444,816 

918,961 

Lbt. 

681,099,448 

214,464,878 

1,492,611 

11,108,128 

845,784 

887,9M 

Lbk 

676,221,928 

186,086,428 

1,404,296 

10,107,462 

1,359,642 

1,164,179 

Bblt. 

124,084 
26,524 
16.926 

140,810 
48,772 
20.509 

872,626 

Bblt. 
124,940 

18.342 

ntrft]  A  mArtca 

16.968 

128,619 

»t 

88,664 

19,170 

•  829,842,969 

886,986,668 

759,843,653 

776,849,919 

846,498 

omarj  of  the  exports  of  pork  products  for  the  two  years,  with  the  increase  or 
1 1870--'80,  is  as  follows: 


EXPORTS. 


con.. 


.lbs. 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 

.lbs. 


Y«r  mdlng 
Octobw  SI,  1879. 


74.625,000 
769,848,668 
829,842,969 


1.168,216,627 


Ymr  ending 
October  81,  1880. 


69.298,600 
776,849,919 
886,98^558 

1,282,084,077 


InerMM  or 


^226,400  decrease. 
17.501,261  increase. 
66,592,589 


68,867,460  increase. 


)ort8  of  petroleum  from  the  seven  ing  portions  of  the  three  preceding  years,  were 

shipping  ports  from  January  1  to  as  follows:    In  1880,  331,626,483  gallons;  in 

11,  1880,  and  for  the  correspond-  1879,  393,616,076  gallons;  in  1878,  821,766,- 
..  XX.— 9    A 
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627  gallons ;  in  1877,  344,872,422  gallons.  The 
value  of  the  shipments  for  ten  months  of  1880 
was  $28,829,945,  against  $80,087,807,  a  falling 
off  of  six  per  cent.,  the  falling  off  in  quantities 
being  over  thirteen  per  cent. 

The  total  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1880,  was 
5,757,397  bales  of  481*55  pounds  each.  The 
exports  for  the  year,  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  crop  for  comparison,  are  presented 
in  the  following  table : 


EXPORTS  TO— 

187»-'80. 

18T8-»T». 

Great  Britain 

BaIm. 

2,651,569 

«6,6S7 

899,824 

876,041 

BalM. 
2,06(s514 

i^baonel 

49,8  J  3 

France 

Other  coontriea 

419,005 
940,788 

Total  exports 

8,866,621 

8,467,665 

The  stock  on  hand  at  the  seaports  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1880,  was  137,419  bales,  against  59,110 
bales  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  crop  year. 

The  takings  in  bales  of  American  factories, 
found  by  deducting  the  exports,  the  stocks  re- 
maining in  port  and  at  the  mills,  the  burned  cot- 
ton, and  the  consumption  of  the  mills  estimated 
on  the  outturn  of  goods,  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined statement,  covering  the  last  six  years 
ending  September  1st: 


CROP  YEAR. 

NortiMrn 
mlUi. 

Soathara 
mUIi. 

Toul 
taklngt. 

EMamM 
oowumptioii. 

1880 

1,624,805 
1,416,960 
1,898,298 
1,288,418 
1,211,698 
1,063,522 

179,000 
152,000 
148,000 
147,000 
145,000 
145,079 

1,808,806 
1,668,960 
1,646,298 
1,485,418 
1.866,698 
1,207,601 

1,760,000 

ISiO 

1S7S 

1,626,000 
1,580,000 

1877 

1,486,000 

lS7i» 

1,810,000 

1975 

1,225,000 

The  relative  position  of  the  several  cotton- 
raising  States  in  the  production  of  cotton  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table,  giving  in  round 
numbers  the  crop  of  each : 

STATES.  BiUm. 

North  Carolina 200,000 

South  Carolina 400,000 

Geonrla. 710,000 

Florida 162,000 

Alabfltna. 650,000 

MissiMlppl 720,000 

Loaisiano. 096,000 

Texas 900,000 

A  rkan*a9 770.000 

Tennessee 400,000 

All  others 150,000 

Total 6,767,000 

The  average  weight  of  the  bales  has  increased 
from  468  pounds  in  1875  to  481*65  pounds  in 
1880.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the 
number  of  bales  and  the  aggregate  gross  weight 
of  each  crop  since  1873 : 


SEASON. 

Balet. 

Poond*. 

1879-'B0 

5,757,897 
6,078.581 
4,811.265 
4,485.428 
4.669,288 
8,S82,99l 
4,170,888 

2.772,448,480 
2,400,205,525 
2  809  908  907 

1^78-'79 

1877-'78 

1876-'77 

2,100,466,086 
2,201.410,024 
1.786.9H4.765 
1,956,742,297 

1^75-*76 

1874-*75 

1873-74 

For  the  crops  of  previous  years,  as  far  back 


as  1830,  see  Cotton  in  **  Annual  Cyclop] 
for  1877. 

Between  September  1  and  Decemb< 
1880,  the  receipts  at  the  seaports  were  i 
099  bales,  against  3,120,871  bales  in  the 
four  months  of  1879 ;  the  overland  ship 
were  331,468  bales,  against  342,192  bi 
1879 ;  making  the  total  quantity  ma 
during  these  months  in  1880,  3,823,56 
1879,  3,491,063  bales.  The  quantity  Ul 
Northern  spinners  was  920,840  bales,  i 
921,000  bales  taken  during  this  part  of 
the  takings  of  Southern  mills  are  estima 
have  been  38,000,  against  28,000  bales  i 
for  the  four  months.  The  visible  stocks 
interior  amounted  to  4,1 17,567  bales  on  I 
ber  31,  1880,  against  348,000  bales  at  t! 
of  1879 ;  making  the  total  quantity  in  s 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  4,117,567 
against  3,839,068  bales  at  the  beginning 
year.  The  average  weight  of  the  bide 
485*53  pounds.  The  estimated  extent  • 
new  crop,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
cultural  Bureau,  is  about  5,719,000  balei 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  cott( 
changes,  5,300,000  bales.  The  indie 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  predict  an  in 
of  30  per  cent,  in  the  crop  of  Texas ;  i 
creased  product  in  South  Carolina,  Gc 
North  Carolina,  and  Florida ;  and  a  falli 
in  the  crops  of  the  other  States  of  from 
cent,  in  Arkansas  to  17  per  cent,  in  Missii 

The  overland  shipments  of  cotton  ha 
created  from  497,083  bales  in  1873-" 
1,181,147  bales  in  1879-'80,  or  187*61  per 
while  the  increase  in  the  quantity  raise 
only  been  38*05  per  cent.  The  recently  ef 
consolidation  of  railroad  lines,  and  the  im] 
ments  in  rails,  road-beds,  etc.,  which  have 
introduced  within  a  few  years,  have  ren 
rail  transportation  much  cheaper  than  fo 
ly,  and  promise  to  lessen  the  cost  still  m 
the  future,  and  cause  greater  quantities  ( 
ton  to  be  shipped  by  rail. 

The  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  c 
manufacturers.  The  first  impulse  to  t1 
vival  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Manchestc 
given  by  the  signs  of  returning  prospei 
the  United  States  in  the  last  half  of  1879  a 
beginning  of  1880.  The  sudden  demand  fo 
lish  cottons  soon  ceased  in  the  United  i 
but  was  replaced  by  the  reviving  mark 
other  countries.  The  considerable  expoi 
of  cotton  cloths  from  the  United  States 
took  place  in  1878-^79  was  much  redu 
value  and  quantities  in  1879-80,  owing 
better  prices  and  active  request  prevail 
home.  In  Europe,  according  to  Ellison 
tistics,  the  consumption  of  cotton  durii 
first  three  months  of  the  season,  beg 
October  1,  1880,  was  871,000  bales  of  4< 
in  Great  Britain,  and  689,000  on  the 
nent  The  quantities  and  value  of  the  1 
cotton  manufactures  exported  from  the 
States  for  the  years  1880,  1879,  187) 
1874,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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KXFORT3. 


goods yards 

"    .-...value 

•ed  goods yards 

•'•     value 

uurafiKtures  of value 

aJ  cottOD  manaCactures  exported. . . .value 


TKAB  RNDINO  JUNB  SO. 


1880. 


87,708,166 
$2  956,760 
68,921,567 
$5,884,541 
$1,190,117 


$9,981,418 


1879. 


45.116.058 
$a.2()9.2?5 
84,0dl,:il9 
$6,288,181 
$1,856,584 


$10,858,950 


1878. 

1874. 

87,765,818 
$2,959,910 
88,528,192 
$7,058,468 
$1,422,287 

4,600,447 

$660,262 

18,287,510 

$1,686,297 

$744,778 

$11,486,660 

$3,091,882 

)  price  of  printing-cloths  commenced  at 
^nts  per  yard  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
879 ;  dechned  to  3^  cents  at  the  end  of 
lontb ;  rnled  the  same  the  first  week  of 
er;  rose  by  gradual  stages  to  4}  cents  at 
ad  of  October,  and  4(|  cents  at  the  end 
>vember;  remained  at  4)-  cents  during 
'eater  part  of  December  and  January,  ad- 
ig  to  5^  cents  in  the  middle  of  February, 
>  5^  cents  in  the  middle  of  March,  which 
16  highest  point  touched  during  the  year, 
this  the  price  steadily  declined  till  the 
e  of  August,  standing  at  54  cents  at  the 
ning  of  April,  at  5  cents  at  the  end  of  that 


month,  at  41  cents  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  descending  by  eightiis  and  sixteenths  to  4 
cents  in  the  middle  of  June,  which  price  ruled 
firm  until  the  beginning  of  August.  In  the 
middle  of  August  the  declension  was  arrested 
at  8}  cents,  the  lowest  rate  since  the  13th  of 
October,  1879.  The  price  was  then  raised  to 
4  cents,  and  then  fell  off  again  an  eighth,  stand- 
ing at  3^  at  the  close  of  August,  1880.  The 
relative  prices  of  materials  and  goods  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tabulated  review  of  the 
selling  rates  for  ordinary  milling  cotton,  and  for 
sheetings  and  printing-cloths,  on  the  first  day 
of  every  month  of  the  last  three  crop  years : 


DAT  or 

MONTH. 


tber. 
r ... 
iber. 
ber. 
y... 
ry.. 

i... 


1879-^80. 


Low  BiddUanf 
aplaad  coUpo. 


StWMlwd 

•hMUogt. 


Printiar 
cloUu. 


OraU. 

if 

M 

5 

4 


1878->7». 


Low  mlddlliif 
oplaad  ooCton. 


Cents. 

St 

HA 


9 
10 


CmU. 

T* 
7* 

7i 
7* 

H 

7 

1i 
H 
U 
H 
H 
H 


PiiaUng- 
doUu. 


1877-»78, 


Low  middllag 
apknd  eottoa. 


C«dU. 

JSt 

11 

11^ 


SUndard 
•hootinfii 


CenU. 


Printlnc- 
dotht. 


Ceota. 
8* 


8 


8f 

8* 

8f 


the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  low  mid- 
upland  cotton  was  ouoted  at  11^  cents 
e  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  printing- 
s  were  selling  for  4^  cents,  and  standard 
logs  for  8}  cents. 

le  prevailing  rates  during  the  cotton  year 
-'80  were  exceedingly  favorable  for  the 
rs.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  standard 
tings  per  pound  is  approximately,  when 
price  of  raw  cotton  is  12^  cents  a  pound, 
)Dts,  counting  the  waste  2*2  cents,  and  the 
Qse  of  manufacture  and  marketing  6*3 
I ;  making  the  cost  per  yard  7*37,  reckon- 
i*85  yfurds  to  the  pound  of  piece  goods: 
pproxiroate  profit  of  the  manufacturer  at 
ates  which  have  prevailed  is  therefore  4| 
I  per  pound  or  li  cents  per  yard.  On 
ingcloths  the  proht is  1  cent  per  yard  and 
Its  per  pound,  when  the  cotton  costs  12 
per  pound,  aod  the  goods  are  sold  at  4*84 
,  the  average  rates  for  the  year,  counting 
raste  in  manufacture  2*12  cents  per  yard, 
be  cost  of  making  and  selling  12*76  cents, 
prices  in  the  home  market  being  thus 
able,  the  export  trade  has  languished, 
» the  mills  have  been  pushed  to  the  extent 
eir  capacity,  and  manufacturing  facilities 


augmented.  Over  half  a  million  spindles  have 
been  added  during  the  year  in  the  Northern 
mills,  the  total  number  in  the  United  States 
aggregating  nearly  11,000,000,  as  determined 
by  the  census  enumeration,  which  makes  the 
total  about  500,000  less  than  the  computations 
published  periodically  by  the  New  York  "  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle."  The  export 
trade,  though  likely  for  some  time  to  fluctuate 
with  the  home  demand,  and  to  fall  off  when  the 
domestic  market  is  higher  than  the  export  price 
at  which  the  Orientals  will  buy,  is  governed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  the 
price  of  the  material  being  a  relatively  greater 
factor  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  2*85 
yards  go  to  the  pound,  than  in  those  manufac- 
tured in  Manchester  for  the  China  trade,  of 
which  a  pound  of  cotton  will  make  six  yards. 
In  December  the  goods  market  was  somewhat 
weakened  by  a  decline  in  cotton,  but  began 
to  rally  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  following  report,  made  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  exhibits  the  manufacturing  facilities, 
the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
proper  in  each  manufacturing  State,  and  the 
aggregates  for  the  whole  United  States : 
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STATES. 


)iTria 

lOlA.. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas... 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Oeor 
lUinoi 

Indiana 

Kenta«»ky 

Louisiana 

3Jalne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

NoKh  Carolina... 

Ohio.  

Pennsylvania  — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee , 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'Wisconsin 


Totol  U.  S. 


1,06U 

28 

18,086 

823 


4J18 

24 

776 

73 

120 

15.978 

2^25 

H7S8 

131 

704 

344 

25,487 

3,344 

12,S22 

1,960 

42 

10.541 

30.2T4 

1,776 

l,<i6S 

71 

14 

1,J&0 

1,324 

400 


230,228 


Spiodl«s. 


55,072 

2,015 

981.588 

4S,S58 

816 

200,974 

4,860 

83,396 

9,l)-i2 

6,096 

696,685 

125.014 

4,465,290 

12,1 2t) 

26,172 

19,312 

1,008,521 

232,.S05 

578,512 

10'AT67 

14,328 

446.379 

1,649,295 

92,TS8 

46,268 

2,C48 

432 

^^o>>s 

44,3^6 
10,210 


10,921,147 


Balat  ootUm 


14,887 

720 

107,877 

7,512 

350 

67,874 

2,261 

11,558 

4,215 

1,354 

112,361 

46,947 

678,590 

600 

6,411 

6,899 

172,746 

20,569 

70.014 

27,508 

10,597 

86,355 

161,694 

83.099 

11,699 

246 

No  rep't. 

7,404 

11,461 

8,178 


Panou 

cmplojrad. 


STATES,  ETC 


1,586,481 


1,600 

64 

15.497 

695 

88 

6,678 

281 

7::0 

859 

108 

11,819 

4.159 

62,794 

208 

748 

515 

16,657 

4,658 

10,710 

8,428 

5C8 

11,871 

22,228 

2,195 

1,812 

71 

29 

786 

1,112 

282 


181,628 


The  above  does  not  indude  the  bosiery-raills, 
nor  any  of  the  mills  known  as  woolen-mills 
where  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  worked 
np  in  woolen  mixtures,  or  in  imitations  of 
woolen  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  mills  can  not  fall  far  short 
of  200, 000  bales. 

New  England  still  remains  the  great  center 
of  the  cotton  industry,  manufacturing  more 
than  five  sevenths  of  the  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  The  capacity  of  the  New 
England  mills  has  increased  since  1870  from 
114,900  looms  and  6.498,000  spindles,  to  185,- 
700  looms  and  8,806,000  spindles,  while  the 
consumption  of  cotton  has  risen  from  275,- 
689,000  to  503,312,000  lbs.  ;  of  the  latter 
amount  260,365,000  lbs.  were  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  most  sugs^estive  result  shown 
by  the  census  statistics  is  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South.  In  1870  the 
Southern  mills  had  11,000  looms  and  417,000 
spindles.  They  now  have  more  than  15,000 
looms  and  714,000  spindles.  This  is  a  large 
increase  of  mill  capacity,  but  the  progress 
made  is  more  forcibly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  consumption  of  cotton.  In  1870  this 
amounted  to  45,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1880  it 
had  increased  to  nearly  102,000,000  lbs.  The 
population  of  the  cotton-growing  States  has  in- 
creased during  the  ten  years  from  about  8J^  to 
nearly  IH  millions,  about  39  per  cent. ;  that  of 
the  New  England  States  from  nearly  3J  to  4 
millions,  not  quite  15  per  cent. ;  that  of  the 
whole  United  States,  30  per  cent. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  I.  United 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
the  United  States,  as  given  in  the  "  Congre- 
gational Year- Book"  for  1880: 


Alabama 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticat. 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illlnolfl 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas  .......   

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

Mlssissii 

Misooui 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ^... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ChsfdiM.'  Mlnktm. 


sippi. 
in... 


Total. 


15 

81 

18 

29d 

21 

1 

1 

12 

245 

81 

2 

224 

156 

8 

17 

288 

2 

528 

28S 

185 

4 

63 

111 

1 

1ST 

V8 

254 

6 

216 

10 

76 

25 

2 

5 

11 

2 

19S 

8 

14 

2 

189 

1 


14 

68 
19 
887 
18 
18 
1 

18 

251 

21 

1 

188 

101 

4 

17 

190 

1 

674 

208 

111 

2 

58 

76 

1 

196 

29 

258 

5 

162 

11 

59 

85 

5 

8 

8 

2 

195 

4 

10 

3 

169 

2 


8,674        8,585 


EM 
VM 

410 

4U 

&99 

'4 

28,115 

1,788 

11 

15l56« 

6,158 

964 

l,80S 

21,807 

155 

91.T87 

17.113 

6,617 

:81 

i,M 

8,121 

80 

a«.MT 

8.879 

2sm 

807 

22.8U8 

7S5 

5.685 

5.214 

£24 

8!»4 

it» 

58 

S0,117 

221 

260 

82 

18,311 
45 


During  the  year  the  denomination  has  col- 
lected contributions  for  benevolent  purposes 
amounting  to  $1,098,691,  and  for  home  expen- 
ditures, $2,594,228. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Home  Mmon- 
ary  Society  for  the  year  were  $266,720,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $259,709.  The  Society 
had  employed  1,015  missionaries,  who  had  sup- 
plied 2,308  congregations  and  missionary  sta- 
tions and  established  86  churches,  and  who  re- 
turned about  6,000  additions  to  the  Church. 

The  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the  ilw^r- 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mit- 
sions  was  held  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 6tb.    About  1,500  delegates  were  present. 
The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  presided.    The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $480,752, 
and  the  expenditures  had  been  $495,074.    Of 
the  receipts,  $108,657  had  been  contributed 
through  the  agency  of  the  three  woman's  boards, 
and  $2,800  had  come  in  the  form  of  special 
contributions  for  the  new  mission   in  Bih^, 
Central  Africa.    The  statistics  of  the  mission 
showed  that  an  increase  had  taken  place  in 
every  item  except  in  that  of  the  number  of 
missionaries.      A  hundred  preaching  -  places 
had  been  added,  eleven  churches  organized, 
2,500    members    added,   and    500    additional 
scholars  enrolled  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,   and   1,000    pupils   in   the   common 
schools.     About  $50,000  had  been  contributed 
by  members  of  the  churches  of  the  missions. 
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twing  19  the  general  Bammary  of  the 
of  the  missions  for  the  year : 

nisalons 17 

stations T5 

out-stfttions 689 

ordained  miaalouaries  (seven  be- 

luij.) 1 W 

physicians  not  ordained. 6 

other  male  assistants 8 

female  as<«t8tant8 246 

[lamber  of  laborers  sent  ttom  the 

KlSutes —    416 

native  pastors 142 

native  preachers  and  catechists..  425 

native  schooKteachers tf^ 

other  native  helpers 174 

—  1,269 
number  of  laborers  connected  with 

lission 1,685 

ted.  as  fkr  as  reported  (Turkish, 
orth  China,  and  Zooloo  missions 

20,606,478 

churches 272 

church -members  as  nearly  as  can 

1 17,165 

in;  the  year,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
riUi  additions  not  previously  re- 
2,485 
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traininff  and  theological  schools, 

»n  classes 29 

pTipiU  in  the  above 1,051 

boarding-schools  for  girls 87 

pupils  In  boarding-schools  for  girls  1,861 

common  schools 709 

pupils  in  common  schools 25,374 

number  of  pupils 28,098 

lirty-foarth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
tionary  As$oeiation  was  held  at  Nor- 
nnecticut,  October  12th.  The  receipts 
isociation  for  the  year  had  been  $187,- 

its  expenditures  $188,172,  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  mission  in 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta- 

the  missionary  work  of  the  Associa- 

riariei. — Among  the  freedmen  in  the 
t ;  among  the  Indians,  1 ;  In  Africa,  8 ; 

» 

in. — In  the  South,  180;   among  the 

22 ;  among  the  Indians,  6 ;  native  help- 

frica,  5;  total,  218:  matrons,  11 ;  per- 

)loyed  in  the  business  department,  13 ; 

amber  of  workers,  330. 

kes. — In  the  South,  73 ;  among  the  In- 

;  in  Africa,  2 ;  total,  76. 

k  -  members,  —  In  the    South,  4,961 ; 

;he  Indians,  86 ;  in  Africa,  87 ;  total, 

i^hole  number  of  Sunday-school  scliol- 

3. 

i, — In  the  South,  61 ;  among  the  Chi- 

;  among  the  Indians,  5 ;  in  Africa^  8 ; 

• 

I. — In  the  South,  8,052;   among  the 
1,556;    among  the  Indians,  233;   in 
179;  total,  10,020. 

ligh-schools  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
[>,  Mississippi,  were  aided  by  the  States 
'hose  territories  they  are  situated.  Six- 
ng  ministers  from  Howard  University 
)  South  to  labor  among  the  freedmen. 
eriment  of  educating  Indian  youth  at 
ols  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  Carlisle 
I,  Pennsylvania,  was  pronounced  a  con- 


firmed success.  Four  Indian  agents  were  still 
appointed  by  the  Association.  Among  the  Chi- 
nese 180  had  abandoned  idol- worship,  against 
137  in  the  previous  year ;  and  127  had  given 
evidence  of  conversion,  against  84  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Mendi  mission  in  Western 
Africa  was  now  manned  by  colored  missiona- 
ries, but  a  white  superintendent  was  needed. 
It  was  declared  to  be  demonstrated  that  colored 
men  could  endure  the  climate  of  the  country. 

The  fourth  triennial  National  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States 
met  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  11th.  The 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moder- 
ator. A  statistical  report  was  presented  show- 
ing that  a  net  gain  had  accrued  to  the  denomi- 
nation, during  the  three  years  past,  of  165 
churches  and  17,325  members.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  previous  Council  to  consider 
and  report  ui)on  ministerial  responsibility  and 
standing  and  the  means  of  maintaining  them, 
presented  a  report  reviewing  the  usages  of  the 
Congregational  churches  on  the  subject,  and 
proposing  a  system  of  measures  consistent  with 
those  usages,  to  be  submitted  to  the  churches 
and  adopted  by  them,  if  approved  by  them. 
As  amended  and  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the 
proposed  plan  provides :  **  1.  That  a  pro  re  rata 
c6unoil  is  the  origin  of  ministerial  standing  in 
our  fellowship,  and  the  last  resort  in  all  cases 
of  question.  2.  That  the  continued  certification 
of  ministerial  standing  can  well  be  left  to  min- 
isterial associations  or  the  organizations  of 
churches.  8.  That  the  body  of  churches  in 
any  locality  have  an  inalienable  right  of  ex- 
tending ministerial  fellowship  or  withholding 
it  from  any  person  within  its  bounds,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  relations  may  be  in  church-mem- 
bership or  ecclesiastical  affiliations,  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  commenced  by  any  church,  and 
due  regard  being  had  to  equity  in  the  method 
of  proceedings.^'  It  further  recommends  that 
the  name  be  indicated  in  the  minutes  of  the 
State  Associations  of  the  local  organization  to 
which  each  associated  minister  may  belong,  and 
that  this  information  be  added,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  scribes  or  registrars  of 
the  said  organizations,  to  the  lists  heretofore 
given  in  the  "  Year-Book,"  and  suggests  a  course 
of  proceedings  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
ministers  charged  with  heresy  or  immorality. 
The  subject  of  proposing  a  statement  of  articles 
of  belief  was  brought  before  the  Council  in  me- 
morials from  State  Associations  and  Confer- 
ences, in  an  elaborate  paper  reviewing  the  whole 
subject  by  Professor  H.  Mead,  and  in  a  favorable 
report  of  a  committee  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  creed 
could  not  be  imposed  on  the  churches  by  any 
kind  of  authority,  but  that  the  object  of  the 
proposed  statement  should  be  to  obtain  a  doc- 
trinal declaration  which  all  the  churches  might 
judge  worthy  of  adoption.  The  Council  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  who 
should  as  soon  as  practicable  select  twenty -five 
persons  of  ability  and  piety,  representing  all 
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the  different  modes  of  theological  thought  in 
the  Congregational  body,  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
an  acceptable  symbol  of  faith — a  creed  or  cate- 
chism, or  both — who  should,  without  specific 
instructions  and  with  full  liberty  of  time,  re- 
port the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  churches, 
to  be  judged  by  them.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed approving  the  erection  of  a  memorial  tablet 
to  John  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Leyden  Pil- 
grims, in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Ley- 
den, where  he  is  buried.  A  report  was  pre- 
sented by  a  Committee  on  Pastorless  Churches 
and  Churchless  Pastors,  which  declared  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  of  vacancies  was 
the  smallness,  weakness,  and  poverty  of  a  large 
number  of  the  churches,  1,272  of  them  not  hav- 
ing more  than  fifty  members  each.  The  Coun- 
cil resolved  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  asking  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  polygamy,  and  to  endeavor 
to  procure  from  the  Government  a  modification 
of  rulings  which  have  led  to  the  restriction 
and  curtailment  of  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  continued  existence  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  its  present  plan  was  objected  to  in  reso- 
lutions sent  up  by  several  State  Congregational 
bodies.  Answer  was  returned  to  these  objec- 
tions that  the  Council  as  it  is  was  generally 
approved  by  the  churches  as  a  safe  and  useful 
bond  between  them,  but  that  suggestions  look- 
ing toward  improvement  would  be  welcomed. 
Statements  were  made  concerning  the  work 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  among 
the  freedmen,  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Publishing  Society,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  of  the  College  and  Edu- 
cational Society,  and  of  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  in  different  States  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  ministers  and  their  families.  A  dele- 
gation of  twenty-five  representatives  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1881. 

II.  Brftish  Dominions. — ^The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
as  given  in  the  "  Congregational  Year- Book  " 
for  1880: 

Associations  and  Unions. — ^England,  36; 
Wales,  16;  colonies,  13;  total,  65. 

Churches. — England,  —  Churches,  2,013  ; 
branch  churches,  119;  preaching  -  stations, 
1,004 ;  evangelists'  stations,  78.  Of  these 
churches  eight  are  returned  as  having  lay  pas- 
tors, 136  are  variously  supplied,  and  231  are 
vacant. 

Wales. — Welsh  churches,  814;  branch  church- 
es, 36 ;  preaching-stations,  17 ;  English  church- 
es, 82 ;  preaching-stations,  3 ;  vacant  churches, 
121. 

Scotland, — Churches,  106;  vacant  churches, 
12. 

Ireland. — Churches,  80 ;  vacant  churches,  6. 


Islands  of  the  British  Seas. — Churches,  17; 
vacant  churches,  2. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland. — Churches,  121; 
vacant  churches,  30. 

Australia. — Churches,  172 ;  preaching -sta- 
tions, 115;  vacant  stations,  16. 

New  Zealand. — Churches,  19;  vacant  cbardv 
es,  7. 

Natal. — Churches,  2;  preach ing-statioDS,  10. 

Congregational  Union  in  South  Africa.— 
Churches,  27. 

Jamaica. — Churches,  14. 

British  Guiana. — Churches,  16;  chorche? 
aided  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

India. — Churches,  14 ;  churches  aided  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  9;  Dati?e 
churches,  17. 

China. — Churches  independent  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  2. 

Ministers. — English  ministers  in  England 
and  Wales,  2,119 ;  Welsh  ministers,  453;  Scot- 
land, 121;  Ireland,  20;  Channel  Islands,  5; 
English  ministers  on  the  Continent,  7 ;  minis- 
ters in  colonies,  333 ;  missionaries  of  London 
Missionary  Society,  137;  native  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, 357 ;  total,  8,552,  of  whom  672  were 
without  pastorates. 

The  number  of  Congregational  colleges  and 
institutes  for  ministerial  training  were  aii  fol- 
lows: 


OOUNTRIES. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Colonies 

Total 


ColkgM. 

Profcaaorii 

10 
8 

1 

4 

88 
7 
8 

13 

18 

1 

66 

SladtBti 

m 
11 

50 
5£0 


There  are  also  ten  institutions  in  heathen 
lands  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, containing  about  800  native  students. 

The  annual  meetingof  the  Congregatuml 
Union  of  England  anaWales  was  held  May  10th. . 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Newth  presided.    The  ExecntiTe 
Committee  reported  that  much  time  and  atten- 
tion had  been  occupied  with  the  question  of 
raising  the  standard  of  education  of  ministers; 
that  two  conferences,  representative  of  the  col- 
leges connected  with  the  denomination,  had 
been  held  in  the  south  and  north  of  England; 
that  steps  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  Boards  of  Education ;  and  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  in  a  few  years  at  most  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  the  opening  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  Nonconformists,  so 
as  to  give  to  as  many  of  the  students  of  the  Con- 
gregational body  as  possible  the  benefits  of  n 
university  education.    The  political  action  of 
the  committee  had  been  chiefly  directed  against 
the  proposed  Census  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  sought 
to  inquire  into  the  religious  views  and  profes- 
sions of  the  community.     The  Memorial  Hall 
had  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £75,520,  of 
which  not  more  than  £2,500  was  owing.    With- 
in it  w^as  a  library  of  8,000  volumes  and  2,000 
manuscripts  and  pamphlets,  some  of  them  ot 
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e,  which  was  open  to  the  use  of  the  de-  locations  for  mission-stations.  In  the  execn- 
on.  The  Union  adopted  a  resolution  tion  of  his  commission  he  passed  the  Lukuga, 
itulation  over  the  accession  of  the  Lib-  and  found  it  to  be  a  true  outlet,  carrving  the 
Y  to  power,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  overflow  of  the  lake  into  the  Lualaba,  as  was 
the  Government,  in  which,  while  ap-  reported  by  Cameron,  but  denied  by  Stanley. 
Lhe  reserve  which  had  been  maintained  (See  Geooraphioal  Progress  and  Discov- 
onformists  at  the  late  elections  in  re-  ebt.)  Mr.  Hore  crossed  the  lake  in  a  small 
iieir  peculiar  questions,  it  expressed  the  vessel  belonging  to  the  Society  from  the  mis- 
t  the  new  Parliament  would  promptly  sion-station  at  Ujiji,  in  May,  1879.  He  found 
e  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  country  of  Ulungu,  lying  between  the  Zinga 
orraists  had  hitherto  in  vain  com-  and  Lofu  River,  inhabited  by  a  peaceable  tribe 
and  that  substantial  progress  would  of  distinct  nationality,  having  their  own  pecul- 
toward  just  and  sound  legislation  on  iar  customs,  dress,  and  ornaments — not,  as  was 
ons  affecting  religion  and  the  churches,  supposed,  by  a  mixed  population  of  nomads, 
.  Henry  AUon,  D.  D.,  was  elected  chair-  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  Watuta;  these 
he  Union  for  1881-^82.  appear  to  have  left  this  region.  It  is  a  most 
itumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held  promising  region  for  the  work  of  evangelization 
ngham,  beginning  October  12th.  The  and  civilization,  as  the  soil  when  cleared  is  ex- 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  £.  ceedingly  fertile,  and  native  food  is  now  abun- 
QT.  Resolutions  were  passed  express-  dant.  The  tsetse  fly,  however,  is  common.  On 
ification  at  the  passage  of  the  act  re-  the  coast-line  of  Ulungu  the  villages  are  found 
burials;  expressing  anxiety  to  secure  clustered  together  in  districts,  with  forest- 
>st  degree  of  union  and  cooperation  clothed  hills  intervening.  Each  district  seems  to 
>  members  of  the  Established  Church  have  a  separate  and  independent  chief.  Mr. 
>\e  with  the  manly  assertion  of  the  Hore  recommends  three  of  these  districts  as  fa- 
own  principles ;  explaining  that  the  vorable  sites  for  missionary  stations — Liemba 
3lt  bound  to  protest  against  the  con-  Harbor,  Sombe^s  country,  and  the  Lofu  River, 
of  a  national  establishment  of  relig-  Liemba  Harbor  (so  named  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
that  that  protest  was  altogether  inde-  though  liemhaia  only  the  Eilungu  word  for  lake) 
of  the  Chnroh  which  might  enjoy  the  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lofu  River  are  compara- 
e  of  the  state,  and  that  it  felt  the  high-  tively  populous  districts.  The  advantage  of 
d  for  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its  reli-  Sombe's  country  (Stanley's  Mazombe)  is  that 
rk.  Inasmuch  as  the  next  year  would  it  lies  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake.  There 
iftieth  year  since  the  organization  of  is  a  regular  highway  from  the  south  end  of 
n,  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  it  as  a  Tanganyika  to  Unyamyembe  and  Ujiji,  so  that 
ubilee,  and  for  that  purpose  to  invite  stations  planted  there  would  be  little  more  re- 
regational  churches  of  other  countries  mote  and  isolated  than  the  present  one  at  Ujiji. 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  to  send  The  Society  has  established  its  new  station  at 
tatives  to  the  autumnal  meetings  of  Mtowa,  on  the  western  shore,  just  north  of  the 
so,  to  found  a  special  fund  for  the  Lukuga  outlet,  and  has  given  it  the  name  of 
3ning  of  the  church  aid  and  home  mis-  Plymouth  Rock. 

iperations  of  the  Congregational  body.  The  Jubilee  of  the  Missions  in  the  South 

r  such  denominational  uses  as  may  Seas,  which  was  begun  in  Samoa  in  1880,  it 

be  most  urgent "    A  committee  was  was  stated  in  the  May  meeting  of  the  Society, 

d  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  such  a  fund  would  be  celebrated  during  the  year.    The 

»rt  upon  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  prevalence  of  malaria  had  been  found  to  be  a 

1881.     Many  papers  were  read  during  serious  obstacle  to  the  organization  of  the  mis- 

ings  of  the  Union  on  subjects  relating  sion  in  New  Guinea. 

)as  work.  Post  Moresby  and  the  neighboring  coast- 

ghty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lon-  region  has  proved  unhealthy,  not  only  for  Eu- 

nionary  Society  was  held  in  London,  ropeans  but  for  natives  of  eastern  Polynq,- 

h.     Mr.  J.  K.  Welch  presided.     The  sia,  who  act  as  mission-teachers.    Rev.  James 

tions  to  the  Society  during  the  year,  Chalmers  has  explored  the  interior,  in  order  to 

ial  purposes,  had  been  £98,838,  and  locate  a  salubrious  site  for  a  station.     He  as- 

r  general  objects  had  been  £8,829,  cended  the  Goldie  River  and  its  afl3uent,  Muni- 

I  total  of  £102,162,  besides  which  £1,-  kahila  Creek,  to  the  Elkiri  district.     Here  in 

been  received  from  the  sale  *of  proper-  the  valleys  between  the  foot-hills  and  the  main 

ith  Africa.    The  expenditures  had  been  ridge  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  is  a  large 

L     The  report  described  the  progress  population,  well  supplied  with  sugar-cane  and 

issions  in  China,  India,  and  Polynesia  all  kinds  of  native  food,  with  abundant  water 

raging,  but  represented  that  the  work  accessible.  From  Mount  Astrolabe  he  obtained 

Africa  bad  been  seriously  checked,  a  view  of  the  finest  stretch  of  country  which 

ion  in  Central  Africa  (Lake  Tanganyi-  he  has  seen  in  New  Guinea.    This  tract,  which 

l)eing  refinforced.  is  drained  by  the  Laloki,  he  described  as  com- 

flore  visited  the  south  end  of  Lake  posed  of  well-watered  and  fruitful  valleys,  sep- 

ka,  with  a  view  to  selecting  suitable  arated  by  green  ridges. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  com- 
menced on  December  1,  1879,  and  closed  on 
June  16,  1880.  In  the  Senate,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, William  A.  Wheeler,  presided;  and  in 
the  House,  the  Speaker,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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JieeapiMati4>n, 

Democrats 150  I  Nationals 11 

Republicans 182  |  Democratic  maj.  over  olL .    7 

Territorial  Delegates. 

Arixona—VL.  S.  Stevens.  Xew  Mexico—T.  Romero. 

Dakota— 3.  P.  Kidder.  fVoA— G.  Q.  Cannon. 

Idaho— Q.  S.  Fenn.  Washington— O.  Jacobs. 

Montana— a.  Maginnis.  Wyoming— Vf.  W  Corlett 

In  the  House,  on  February  4,  1880,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  regulat- 
ing the  removal  of  causes  from  State  courts 
was  considered. 

Mr.  Culberson,  of  Texas,  said :  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  present  this  bill  under  instructions  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  in  doing  so  I 
desire  to  state  that  while  in  my  opinion  it  does 
not  present  a  full  and  adequate  relief  for  the 
evils  which  have  followed  the  legislation  of 
Congress  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States,  it  will,  if  it 
shall  become  a  law,  afford  some  relief,  and  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
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secure  under  the  circninstances  which  attend  mischief  intended  to  he  remedied  hy  the  corn- 
legislation  in  Congress  at  this  time.  mittee  arises  from  the  authority  granted  hj 

**  I  propose  as  briefly  as  possible  to  call  the  the  act  of  1875  to  either  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  changes  in  ex-  fendant  to  remove  the  cause.  It  wastbeopiQ- 
isting  law  proposed  by  the  bill  under  consider-  ion  of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  unanimous 
ation.  in  that  regard,  that  a  plaintiff,  who,  having  the 

*^  The  first  amendment  proposes  to  change  right  to  sue  in  the  Federal  court,  shall  iiave 

the  minimum  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  elected  to  bring  his  suit  in  a  State  court,  ought 

of  the  United  States  from  $500  to  $2,000,  ex-  to  oe  neld  to  his  election, 
elusive  of  costs  and  interest.  ^^  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  cnl]  attention 

*^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  to  the  amendment  offered  by  me  at  the  outset 

minimum  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  was  My  amendment  proposes  as  follows : 

fixed  at  $500  by  the  act  of   1789.     It  is  be-        "  Strike  out  all  from  the  word  *  follows »  in  line  47, 

lieved,  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  growth  of  down  to  the  word  '  and '  in  line  64.  and  msert: 

business  and  the  great  increase  of  population  .   "Sz*;.  2.  That  any  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  law  or 

«ince   1789,  thaf.  $2,000   exclasive  of  interest  SeTni^'»,  o^lS;.^^  Sc'rXt.i5f£[ 

ana  costs,  would  not  be  too  large.     The  present  made  under  their  authority  of  which  the  circuit  courtB 

minimum  was  fixed   when  the  population  of  of  the  United  States  are  j^vcn  original  jurisdictioDbj 

the  country  did  not  exceed  four  millions,  and  the  preceding  section,  which  may  now  be  pending  or 

when  the  business  of  the  country  as  compared  which  may  Eereaiter  be  brought  m  any  gtate  <»urt, 

...  ^  4.  -  i.  Ill  may  be  removed  by  the  detendant  or  defendants  ther&- 
with  present  circumstances  was  undeveloped,  in  to  the  circuit  wurt  of  the  United  States  for  the 
In  almost  ail  the  States  of  the  Union  the  proper  district  whenever  it  Is  made  to  appear  from 
circuit  courts  are  crowded  and  overloaded  with  the  application  of  such  defendant  or  defenuante  that 
business.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  many  of  ^«  ^r  their  defense  depends  in  whole  or  m  part  upon 
fK^k  <fafaa  frk  a/.»/^rrir.i;aV.  aV»  ^r»ri  f^  i;f:r*of;^»  E  oorTect  constructioH  of  somo  provisiou  of  tho  CoD- 
the  states  to  accornplish  an  end  to  litigation  gtitution  or  law  of  the  United  States  or  treaty  made 
m  those  courts.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  by  their  authority.  And  any  other  suit  of  «  civd 
attributable  mainly  to  tiie  small  amount  at  nature,  at  law  or  in  equity,  of  which  tlio  circuit  oouits 
which  the  minimum  jurisdiction  is  fixed,  the  of  the  United  States  are  pvcn  jurisdiction  by  the  ore- 
enlarged  subject-matter  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  *^¥  ^^T^'i^k  ""*"'£♦  *™  now  pcndmg  or  wBich 

<u^:i:f» A  i    «  1  ^  ^w  v  L  u  roay  hcreafler  be  brought  m  any  State  court,  mar  be 

facility  and  ease  by  which  causes  may  be  re-  removed  into  the  circuit  court  of  Uie  United  States  for 

moved  from  State  to  Federal  courts.  the  proper  district  by  the  defendant  or  defendant* 

"The  Supreme  Court,  with  jurisdiction  of  therein:  Ptovided,  Such  defendant  or  defendants  are 

appeals,  with  a  minimum  limit  of  $5,000,  and  pon-residenta  of  the  State  in  which  the  suitiapend- 

a  revisory  jurisdiction  of  other  causes,  without  ^^' 

regard  to  the  sum  or  amount  in  controversy,        *'  I  think  that  this  amendment  ought  to  be 

is  unable  to  dispose  of  the  business  which  has  adopted,  and  so  much  of  the  bill  of  the  com- 

accumulated  upon  its  docket.  mittee  as  is  referred  to  in  the  amendmeDt 

"  I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  should  be  stricken  out. 
the  changes  proposed  in  the  law  regulating  the        **I  submit  that  if  the  bill  of  the  committee 

removal  of  causes  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  should  become  the  law,  any  defendant  will  be 

court.     The  committee  propose  to  strike  out  authorized  to  remove  a  cause  whether  he  is  a 

that  part  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1875  which  resident  or  not  of  the  State  in  which  the  suit 

reads  as  follows :  is  brought.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  commit- 

"  Section  2.  That  any  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  law  *^?®  contemplated  the  scope  to  which  that  pro- 

or  in  equity,  now  pending  or  hereatler  brought  in  any  vision  in  its  bill  extends. 
State  court,  when  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of        "  By  reference  to  the  provisions  under  dis* 

^divr ct^utro^  or  irJrofihrjnuSd  s  ?r ^°'  \  ^'^^^  fp.p^^.^  '^''  ^.^^  'f^  ^^Jlt 

or  treaties  m.ide  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  Y^^  ,^^*'^"l^  ^^^"''^  *»  ^v®**  original  jurisdiction 

authority,  or  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  ^7  ^^^  D"li  which  may  be  pending  or  hereafter 

plaintiff  or  petitioner,  or  when  there  shall  hie  a  con-  brought  in  a  State  court,  may  be  removed  to  a 

troversy  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or  a  con-  Federal  court  *  by  the  defendant  or  defendants.' 

troversy  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiminsr  Q^nnr^i^ao,  o  /^i^-i^Aii   /^f  iiiiTir^io  o««ao  a  »;f;«an  of 

lands  under  different  States,  or  a  controversy  betwe^  Suppose  a  citizen  of  Illinois  sues  a  ^^i^^n  «] 

citizens  of  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  sub-  Texas  in  a  btate  court  in  Texas,  under  tne 

jects,  either  party  may  remove  said  suit  into  the  cir-  provision  reported  from  the  committee,  sucn 

cuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district,  a  defendant  is  authorized  to  remove  the  caose. 

"And  in  lieu  of  it  to  insert  into  section  2  Now,  the  amendment  which  I  propose  obvi- 

the  following,  as  shown  by  the  bill  which  is  ates  such  results. 
now  under  consideration :  *'  The  next  change  proposed  in  the  law  is  a 

"  Sec.  2.  That  anv  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  either  at  ^^ry  important  one. 
law  or  in  equity,  of  which  the  circuit  courts  of  tlie         **  The  committee  propose  to  add  to  section  S 

United  States  are  ijiven  orifl:inal  jurisdiction  by  the  of  the  act  of  1875  the  following : 
last  preceding  section,  but  which  may  be  now  pend-         4.mu  »*u     --^  •*        _•.     e  4,x.     tt  •*  j  o*.  ^      v  « 
in?,  ir  which  may  hereafter  be  brou^iit  m  any  State        "  T^i?^  ^®  ''^'\'^  "^"^  ""^  ^^?  Xinxted  States  shall 

court,  mav  be  removed  by  the  defendant  or  defend-  "^*  ^^®  ^^^.P^'^  cognizance  of  any  suit  of  a  avd 

ants  therein  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  '^^^^^^^  whetlier  at  common  law  or  m  equity,  Utween 

for  the  proper  district.  f  corporation  created  or  oruranized  by  or  under  the 

1.  Ti.       11  L       u  1    %r     ^       ,        ^1^   .  .1  ^**^'s  ^^  ^^y  ^^te  »^d  a  citizen  of  any  State  in  which 

It  Will  be  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  such  corporation,  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ao- 
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haA-o  been  carrying  on  any  busineas  author-  the  issues  which  it  really  presents  for  adjudi- 

e  law  creatinfif  it,  except  in  like  cases  in  cation,  and  no  matter  whether  or  not  any  of 

courts  are  authorked  by  thw  act  to  take  4.i,^„^  i««„^«  ;«„^i„^  4.1,^  ^«.  «*.„.,«4.;^«      ff \\  ^ 

j,miamce  of  suits  betwin  citizens  of  the  those  issues  involve  the  construction  of  the 

Nor  shall  any  such  suit  between  such  a  Constitution  or  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 

and  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  a  State  in  which  States.     This  unrestricted  right  of  removal,  so 

loin^  business  be  removed  to  any  circuit'  convenient  and  valuable  to  these  corporations, 

le  United  Butes  except  in  hke  cases,  in  onerous,  so  hurtful  to  the  general  public 

1  removal  is  authorized  by  the  foregoing  .^1       1       '  ^ l         11            t^  ^  6«"vj*a.  pui^iiu 

in  suits  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  ^^th  whom  they  deal,  constitutes  one  of  the 

I       T  J    •     ^1.    i^i    i_  X          1  xu  most  striking  anomalies,  most  fljigrant  sole- 

peaker  I  desire  the  Clerk  to  read  the  ^^^^^  j^  our  whole  judicial  systein^  and  was, 

extract  from  a  late  speech  made  by  ^  reference  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the 

or  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard].  Fortieth  Congress  will  show,  conceived  in  the 

jrk  reaa  as  follows :  interest  of  those  corporations  which  under 

shut  my  eyes,  Mr  Pr^ident,  to  the  fact  different  titles  of  Pacific  Railroads  have  con- 

ual  and  wholesome  distribution  of  property  „*«„„f^j  ««j   «««  «^^  ^..^..«4.;««.  ,..,«  i:«a«  ^# 

IS  hoped  by  the  foundew  of  our  ^oi^m-  ftructed  and  are  now  operatmg  our  lines  of 

I  be  attained  by  the  abolition  of  the  rules  transcontinental  railway. 

niture,  of  entailments,  of  perpetuities,  and  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  the- 

n  of  intestate  estates  among  dauj^hters  and  great  length  of  the«e  lines  of  road,  the  immense 

!^c^r>f^SL^T^c;>r,^LV^^H  ^i'f  "t  of  territory  they  traverse  the  innumer- 

atroduccd  into  all  branch^  of  industrial  ^ole  thousands  of  people  with  whom  they  come 

II  be  found  nearly  eoual  to  the  effects  of  in  contact  and  have  business  relations,  the 
ure  and  mortmain  oomoined  in  its  influence  widespread  wrong  and  injustice  of  this  law 
a^regation  of  wealth  mto  a  smgle  and  jQUSt  become  obvious  to  the  commonest  un- 
gi^rasp.  derstanding.  All  causes  of  complaint,  all 
Iberson :  **  The  effect  of  the  amend-  grounds  of  defense,  whether  they  in  point  of 
mply  to  place  such  corporations  upon  fact  involve  or  not  a  construction  of  a  law  of 
plane  with  citizens  of  a  State  in  which  the  United  States,  can  probably  be  removed 
f  on  their  business.    I,  for  one,  believe  into  the  Federal  courts." 

ime  has  arrived  when  Congress  should  Mr.  Willits,  of  Michigan  :  "  When  the  mom- 

in  every  constitutional  method .  to  ing  hour  closed  yesterday  I  was  commenting 

he  people  against  *the  never-dying  on  the  amendment  which  strikes  out  the  right 

'  associated  capital,  and  to  place  a  to  bring  suits  in  the  United  States  courts  on 

on  the  greed,  rapacity,  and  oppres-  assigned  promissory  notes,  thereby  restoring 

vrhich  corporations  dominate  the  en-  the  law  as  it  was  prior  to  the  act  of  March  3, 

ess  of  the  country."  1876.     I  need  not  make  any  extended  remarks 

•llborn,  of  Texas :  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  on  the  evils  that  have  arisen  under  the  law  as 

that  in  every  suit  against  a  Federal  it  now  is.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  it -great 

on  it  necessarily  has  a  defense  arising  injustice  has  been  done  in  what  are  called 

ecHUse  chartered  by,  a  law  of  the  patent-right  cases,  or  notes  given  for  patent 

Itates,   and    therefore  that  all  suits  rights,  in  nominally  assigning  in  innumerable 

bese  corporations  are  removable  nn-  instances  causes  of  action  to  citizens  of  other 

»n  640.    Nor  is  the  claim  unsupported  States  than  the  one  in  which  the  contract  was 

rity.    As  has  already  been  indicated  made  or  in  which  the  defendant  resides,  for 

olleagne,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  the  express  purpose  of  their  prosecution  in  the 

tates  as  far  back  as   1824,  through  Federal  courts.    In  all  these  cases  the  cause  is 

itice  Marshall,  enunciated  and  applied  on  the  removal  more  than  half  won  by  the 

al  principle  that  a  Federal  corpora-  plaintiff,  and  in  many  instances  the  cause  is 

1  in  no  instance  have  a  case  for  ludi-  wholly  won  by  reason  of  the  different  con- 

izance  which  did  not  arise  literally  as  structions  of  the  law  given  by  the  State  and 

ibstantially  under  the  law  of  its  ere-  Federal  courts.     In  my  judgment  the  assigned 

'ifty  years  later,  in  the  eighth  circuit,  contract  should  have  the  same  tribunal  that 

Uer,  construing  this  very  law  of  1868,  the  unassigned  contract  would  have.   Section  2 

the  right  of  removal  upon  this  same  of  the  bill  confers  upon  defendants  the  power 

rinciple.    Other  eminent  jurists,  with-  of  removal  in  all  cases  of  which  the  United 

taking  to  determine  the  question,  pro-  States  Circuit  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  by 

to  be  a  close  one.     What  authorita-  section  1.    The  law  of  1789  gave  this  right  of 

truction  the  Supreme  Court  will  ulti-  removal  to  defendants  only.    The  law  of  1876 

ace  upon  the  law  is  of  course  a  mere  gave  it  to  either  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

'  conjecture.  This  bill  takes  away  the  right  of  a  plaintiff  to 

e  are  confronted  with  this  state  of  remove  his  cause.     He  has  selected  his  forum, 

.  Federal  corporation  probably — not  and  let  him  abide  by  it. 

tronger  word — probably  can  remove  "  The  only  changes  in  section  8  of  the  act  of 

on  from  a  State  court  into  a  Federal  March  8,  1876,  preceding  line  126  of  this  bill, 

trial  any  suit  commenced  against  it  are  in  reference  to  the  time  when  the  defend- 

ner,  no  matter  what  may. be  the  char-  ant  may  remove  his  cause  and  the  amount,  to 

he  litigation,  no  matter  what  may  be  wit,  $2,000,  requisite  for  the  removal.    Under 
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the  law  as  it  now  standa,  the  party  seeking  to  courts  to  the  interests  of  corporations,  to  the 
remove  his  cause  may  do  so  before  or  at  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  individual  citizens 
time  at  which  said  cause  would  be  tried  and  '^  Again,  a  citizen  in  his  individual  contests 
before  the  trial  thereof.  This  bill  proposes  to  with  corporations  is  turned  over  to  the  ten- 
amend  the  law  so  that  the  defendant  only  may  der  mercies  of  a  litigation  which  it  is  ruin  for 
remove  his  cause,  and  he  may  remove  it  at  any  him  to  incur,  but  which  these  corporations 
time  before  the  defendant  is  required,  by  the  with  their  accumulated  capital  can  sostaio. 
law  of  the  State  and  the  rule  of  the  State  court  The  United  States  courts  have  grown  to  be 
in  which  said  suit  is  brought,  to  answer  or  largely  corporation  mills,  in  which  the  tolls  are 
plead  to  the  declaration  or  complaint.  In  largely  taken  from  the  individual  citizen,  and 
other  words,  the  time  has  been  changed  fVom  generally  amount  to  his  whole  interest  in  the 
any  time  before  the  trial  to  the  time  when  grist.  So  that  it  Has  become  the  fact  that  the 
under  the  State  laws  the  defendant  is  required  only  party  or  entity  which  in  the  United  States 
to  plead  to  the  declaration.  represents  the  old  feudal  system  of  propertj 

^*'  The  chief  amendment,  however,  to  section  tenure,  so  unanimously  opposed  by  our  fathers, 

3  is  from  line  126  to  line  140  of  the  bill.    That  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in 

amendment  proposes  to  take  away  original  increasing  value  and  influence,  has  sought  ref- 

jurisdiction  or  removal  of  causes  between  a  age  behind  the  judicial  system  of  a  government 

corporation  organized  or  created  by  or  under  that  boasts  it  has  no  primogeniture,  and  that 

the  laws  of  any  State  and  a  citizen  of  a  State  large  estates  are  divided  up  by  the  natural 

in  which  said  corporation  is  doing  business,  order  of  things  in  one  or  two  generations.   As 

except  in  cases  where  the  subject  matter  au-  a  rule  this  system  of  transmitting  tenure  is 

thorizes  such  jurisdiction  or  removal  in  suits  strong  enough  if  remanded  to  the  State  courts; 

between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  to  wit,  and  the  expense  of  individual  litigation  will  be 

when  it  is  a  matter  of  a  treaty  or  a  land  grant  sufficiently  onerous  in  any  event.    It  seems  to 

from  different  States.  me  a  healthy  thing  to  call  a  halt  in  the  ten- 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  a  radical  dency  of  accumulating  legislation,  especially  of 

change  of  existing  law.     Under  the  decision  of  this  kind,  in  the  United  States  courts." 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  corporation  is  held  to  be        Mr.  Weaver,  of  Iowa:  *'  Since  the  passage  of 

a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  organized  th^act  of  1789,  corporations  of  every  de^crip- 

or  created.     The  result  is  that  in  every  State  tion  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  entire 

in  which  it  does  business,  aside  from  the  one  country.    Their  name  is  legion.    The  tendencj 

in  which  it  is  created,  the  present  law  author-  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  toward  assod- 

izes  the  removal  of  any  case,  involving  the  ated  capital.     Colossal  insurance  companies, 

requisite  amount,  in  which  it  is  a  party,  from  gigantic  railroad  enterprises,  and  other  and 

the  State  to  the  Federal  courts.    This  amend-  multifarious  corporate  organizations  exist  in 

ment  cuts  off  that  right,  and  remits  the  cor-  every  locality  and  permeate  every  avenue  of 

poration  to  the  State  court  alone.    The  evils  business  life. 

arising  from  the  existing  practice  have  for  a        *^  Take  for  illustration  a  railroad  corporation, 

long  time  been  manifest  and  the  subject  of  It  is  organized,  perhaps,  under  the  law  of  Mas* 

great  complaint.     There  seems  to  be  no  valid  sachusetts.   It  stretches  its  iron  arms  westward 

reason  why  a  corporation  that  competes  with  until  it  reaches  the  Missouri  River,  passing 

local  corporations,  that  goes  into  every  hamlet  through  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 

and  almost  every  household  in  the  land,  should  sylvania,   Ohio,   Indiana,   Illmois,   Iowa,  and 

not  be  the  subject  of  State  control  in  that  perhaps  others.    It  enters  these  States,  and  bj 

business,  and  should  have  the  right  to  remove  the  right  of  eminent  domain  condemns  the 

its  causes  to  a  distant  court  for  reasons  that  property  of  the  citizen,  proceeds  to  build  and 

differ  in  no  essential  degree  from  the  reasons  lay  the  foundation  of  a  colossal  fortune.   It 

that  obtain  in  other  cases.  Insurance  companies  builds  its  roads  and  occupies  the  territory,  and 

are  persistent  in  seeking  risks  and  money  from  proposes  to  occupy  for  all  future  time, 
our  citizens ;  yet  in  case  of  loss  are  hasty  in        "  Now,  in  contemplation  of  law  this  corpo- 

taking  their  causes  to  the  United  States  courts,  ration  should  be  held  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 

perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  expense  State  or  States,  respectively,  where  it  is  cany- 

of  which  is  a  practical  denial  of  justice,  and  ing  on  or  operating  its  business.    They  come 

the  threat  of  which  is  used  as  a  basis  of  an  into  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 

unjust  compromise.    The  proposed  amendment  carrying  on  transactions  with  citizens  of  the 

cuts  this  evil  up  by  the  roots  and  remands  the  State,  and  why  should  they  not  be  compelled 

parties  to  the  community  in  which  the  liabil-  to  go  into  the  State  courts,  there  to  abjudicate 

ity  was  incurred  and  in  which  it  was  known  matters  arising  between  themselves  and  citi- 

it  would  be  incurred  when  the  contract  was  zens  of  the  State?    They  are  citizens  of  the 

made.  State  for  all   other  practical  purposes;  but, 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  one  notable  fea-  when  a  controversy  arises  under  the  law  as  it 

ture  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  the  cur-  now  stands,  the  corporation  has  only  to  go  into 

tailing  of  the  use  of  the  United  States  courts  the  State  court  and  there  set  forth  the  fact 

by  corporations.     It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  that  it  is  a  foreign  corporation,  organized  nn- 

amount  of  time  and  labor  devoted  by  these  .  der  the  law  of  Massachusetts  or  of  some  other 
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tate,  and  the  caase  is  removed  to  the  Federal  Mr.  New,  of  Indiana :  '*  The  first  change  pro' 

>urt.  posed  to  be  made  by  this  bill  in  the  act  ojf  1875 

**  One  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  ad-  is  to  require  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  in 

inistration  of  justice  in  all  free  countries,  Mr.  dispute  to  exceed,  exclusive  of  interest  and 

peaker,  is  that  at  all  times  the  citizen  shaU  costs,  the  sum  of  $2,000  instead  of  $500  ex- 

ive  the  right  to  be  tried,  not  only  for  criminal  elusive  of  costs.    I  believe  this  increase  of  the 

lenses  but  in  respect  to  his  civil  rights,  by  a  sum  or'  value  in  dispute  to  be  one  of  the  best 

try  of  the  vicinage,  where  he  resides,  near  his  provisions  in  the  bill.    No  good  reason  in  my 

>me.   The  construction  which  has  been  given  judgment  can  be  urged  against  it.    The  in- 

» the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  however,  and  the  crease  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  do!- 

ibsequent  amendatory  acts,   has   absolutely  lars  should  be  made  for  the  same  reason  that 

id  the  effect  to  abrogate  that  sacred  right  ot  caused  the  same  Congress  that  passed  the  act 

le  citizen,  and  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  of  1875  to  pass  another  act  at  the  same  ses- 

lese  corporations,   and  others,  powers  and  sion,  which  provided  that  an  appeal  should  not 

rivileges  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  be  had  from  the  circuit  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

f  our  Government.     At  the  organization  ot  unless  the  amount  involved  exceeded  $5,000. 

ar  Government,  our  fathers  had  the  political  The  minimum  amount  before  that  was  $2,000. 

hart  of  the  world  before  them.    They  under-  *'  The  change  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 

ook  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  sand  dollars  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 

republic  where  the  power  should  reside  sub-  growth  of  our  population  and  wealth  since 

tantially  with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  1789.     Within  the  last  two  decades  the  history 

^'To  accomplish  that  they  threw  around  the  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  has 

ladle  of   the  young    repnblic  certain  safe-  been  one  of  constant  and  rapid  growth ;  so 

niards.    One  of  these  safeguards  was  that  there  much  so,  that  you  hear  from  judges  of  all  those 

(booid  be  no  titles  of  nobility  in  this  country ;  courts  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  districts, 

mother  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  should  circuits,  and  judicial  force  must  be  multiplied, 

lot  obtain  here,  that  there  should  be  no  en-  and  an  intermediate  appellate  court  created, 

4uled  estates,  so  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  nnless  something  can  be  done  to  check  the 

ihoaid  diffuse  itself  among  the  people  accord-  surging  tide  of  litigation  with  which  these 

iug  to  natural  and  beneficent  laws.    They  did  courts  are  being  overflowed. 

not  contemplate  the  creation  of  these  corpora-  *^  Although  our  population    has  increased 

tions  that  are  as  real  entities  as  are  individuals  more  perhaps  than  fifteen-fold  since  1789,  our 

^eal  persons  that  never  die,  and  yet  possess  wealth  still  more,  and  litigation  in  even  greater 

tbe  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property  equally  proportion,  yet  the  three  circuits  of  1789  have 

^  real  persons.     They  did  not,  I  say,  con-  been  added  to  by  only  six.    It  is  true  that  the 

Opiate  the  rise  and  progress  of  thei«e  legal  districts  and  district  courts  have  been  increased 

^oljaths.     Had  they  foreseen  their  coming,  in  a  larger  proportion.    But  those  courts  have 

^ej  doubtless  would  have  made  ample  pro-  had  all  they  could  do,  the  district  judges  doing 

^on  for  their  restraint.  largely  circnit  court  duty  in  addition  to  holding 

"Sir,  their  influence  in  this  country  to-day  their  own  courts.    This  has  come  from  the 

3  tremendous.    They  are  Briarean  monsters,  overloaded  condition  of  the  circuit  court  dock- 

>&d  exceed  in  ferocity  and  power  any  or  all  ot  ets,  and  also  from  the  strong  desire  on  the  part 

^  beasts  that  John  saw  in  his  apocalyptic  vi-  of  the  people  and  Congress  not  to  enlarge  the 

>0Q.    The  republic  itself  will  have  to  struggle  Federal  judicial  force  beyond  the  strictest  ne- 

'ith  them,  and   no  man  can  now  foresee  the  cessity. 

^nh  of  that  struggle.    The  existence  of  such  *'  It  has  also  come  from  the  fact  that  the 

t>rporations  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  prog-  large  litigations  of  the  country  have  been  in 

fi93  of  our  civilization ;  they  are  inseparable  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

it>m  it ;  but  they  should  not  be  clothed  by  judges  of  those  courts  have  had  their  time 

Jgislation  with  exclusive  privileges  over  the  mostly  occupied  in  the  trial  of  those  causes, 

itizen.    The  people  must  put  hooks  into  the  I  know  that  the  number  of  cases  on  the  cir- 

<iws  of  these  leviathans,  and  control  them.  cuit  court  dockets  have  been  reduced  by  the 

"  The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law.     But  the  actual 

>f  these  corporations  of  itself  gives  them  im-  work  of  the  judges  has  not  been  lightened  in 

i>6DBe  power  and  tremendous  advantage  over  anything  like  the  same  ratio,  for,  as  we  all 

odividuals.    But  if  you,  in  addition  to  that,  know,  most  of  the  bankrupt  work  was  done  by 

Oftd  them  with  exclusive  privileges  by  law —  the  registers  in  bankruptcy. 

^e  privilege  of  shirking  and  shunning  the  or-  **  This  bill  further  provides  as  follows : 

inarr  tribunals  in  which  the  common  people  «  mu  ♦  ♦!,     •      *       ^     #•  .v   rr    *  j  o*  *      u  ^^ 

m  to  litigate  their  rights— and  if  you  allow  J  Tl*^  ^-  ^'"^r"'  "^""^  ""^  ^^  United  Staes  shal 

L  ""'e***^  w.«ii   "6"'^,   ^«»""     ."^  J     at'ww  jiQ^  ^ajjQ  onpnal  co^izance  of  any  suit  of  a  civil 

)em  the  power  and  the  privilege  of  draggmg  nature,  either  at  common  law  or  in  equity,  between  a 

^  citizen  to  remote  tribunals,  then,  indeed,  corporation  created  or  organized  by  or  under  tlie  laws 

w  more  than  double  or  treble  their  power,  of  a°y  State  and  a  citizen  of  any  State  in  which  such 

16 corporation  should  seek  no  exclusive  privi-  corporation^at  tlie  time  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

J  a.1.       •..•            V     ij  V.      •     A  4.     Ai.  niay  nave  been  carry ms?  on  any  business  authorized 

^  and  the  citizen   should  be  just  to  the  by  the  law  creating? 'it,  except  in  like  cases  in  which 

rporation.     Then  all  will  be  harmony."  said  courts  are  authorized  by  this  act  to  take  original 
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cognizance  of  suits  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  been  extended  by  positive  statntory  enactment 

Nor  Rhall  any  such  8uit  between  such  a  corporation  ^nd  the  constraction  of  the  judge  on  the  bench, 

and  a  citizen  or  citizen.**  of  a  State  in  winch  it  may  be     „^^n  ♦Urv^^  ^ *-  u        •       i  T V  ' 

doing  bu:.incs8  be  removed  to  any  circuit  court  of  the  J^^J*  these  courts  have  in  a  large  measure  taken 

United  Stat&j,  except  in  like  cases  in  which  such  re-  to  themselves  the  control  and  trial  of  cases 

moval  is  authorized  by  the  foregoing  provision  in  suits  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  statesmen  and  ja- 

between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  fists  of  the  best  epoch  of  the  republic  belonged 

*^That  is  to  say,  in  a  case  such  as  is  here  exclusively  to  the  domestic  courts  of  the  States, 
named  the  corporation  would,  for  the  purposes  *  This  ravenous  expilation  of  the  State '  has 
of  that  suit,  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  been  accomplished  by  an  insidious  process, 
State  in  which  it  had  been  carrying  on  busi-  silent  in  its  operations,  stealthy  in  its  approach^ 
ness,  and  of  which  the  defendant  was  a  citi-  and  most  dangerons  in  its  tendency;  for  a 
zen.  I  can  not  doubt  but  this  provision  will  more  cunning  and  surreptitious  method  of  tak* 
commend  itself  to  all.  Gentlemen  will  see  ing  from  the  citizen  his  self-govemment  conld 
that  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fair  scarcely  be  devised.  A  more  effectual  insEtm- 
dealing  and  an  impartial  administration  of  jus-  mentality  of  despoiling  the  weak  and  the  timid, 
tice.  It  will  have  the  effect  to  make  all  kinds  and  oppressing  the  poor  man,  could  scaroeij 
of  corporations  careful  to  contract  fairly  and  suggest  itself  to  the  most  selfish  of  govern- 
squarely  with  the  people.  I  say  it  will  tend  ments.  The  practitioner  who  a  few  years  ago 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  also,  brought  and  tried  his  causes  in  his  home 
because  the  corporation,  having  found  it  to  be  courts,  with  whose  methods  of  procedure  be 
the  best  policy  to  take  no  unconscionable  ad-  and  his  clients  were  familiar,  where  he  tried 
vantage  of  the  citizen  in  the  beginning,  will  his  causes  before  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  where 
not  regard  it  necessary  to  have  unfair  advan-  the  common  law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  ga?e 
tage  upon  the  trial  in  order  that  it  may  secure  him  a  right  to  be  beard,  to-day,  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  just  finding  or  verdict,  and  the  people  there-  his  causes,  is  dragged  hundreds  of  miles  from 
after  having  been  dealt  with  honorably  in  the  his  home  to  try  his  oases  before  a  jury  who  are 
main  by  corporations,  and  having  equal  ad-  strangers  to  him,  where  the  litigant  does  not 
vantages  in  the  forum  of  trial,  will  rapidly  get  the  benefit  of  his  good  character,  and, 
divest  themselves  of  the  bias  and  prejudice  while  of  ten  before  judges  who  are  most  accom- 
now  so  strong  against  corporations.  plished  jurists  and  who  administer  the  laws 

*^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  with  impartiality,  he  too  frequently  finds  him* 

any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  self  before  judges  on  the  bench  who,  something 

that  part  of  the  bill  which  I  have  just  quoted,  like  the  heathen,  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

I  know,  sir,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  '^Such    was   the  holding  of   the  Supreme 

that  a  corporation  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  Court  in  its  early  history ;  and  the  mfgoritj  of 

that  created  it,  and  therefore  within  the  clause  the  present  Supreme  Court  are  struggling  to 

of  the  Constitution  which  extends  the  judicial  bring  back  the  law  to  its  original  foundation, 

power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  controversies  I  beg  for  one  moment  to  call  the  attention  of 

between  citizens  of  different  States.    But  it  the  House  to  two  or  three  decisions  of  the  So- 

does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  Congress  preme  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 

may  not  constitutionally  require  a  corporation  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  sue  Texas  [Mr.  Culberson]  is  no  innovation  upon 

in  the  State  courts,  under  the  circumstances  the  Constitution,  and  in  no  manner  interferes 

named  in  that  part  of  the  bill  which  I  have  with  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

just  read.     With  as  much  and  more  plausibil-  States  circuit  courts,  but  is  in  accord  with  the 

ity,  reason,  and  force  might  it  be  said  that  that  earlier  and  the  later  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

part  of  section  11  of  the  act  of  1789  is  uncon-  Court.  In  the  case  of  Cohens  against  Virginia, 

stitutional,  which  provided  that  no  district  or  6  Wheaton,  decided  by  Chief-Justice  Mai^hally 

circuit  court  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  following  language  is  used : 

cognizance  of  any  suit  to  recover  the  contents  **  a  case  may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Con- 

of  any  promissory  note  or  other  chose  in  ac-  stitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States  whenever  its 

tion  in  favor  of  an  assignee,  unless  suit  might  correct  decision  depends  upon  the  construction  o» 

have  been  prosecuted  in  such  court  to  recover  |l&l^''Ji'e"co°Lt1S^oTo"f''thr  'co^kSJJ^r 

thereon  if  no  assignment  had  been  made."  law  of  the  United  States,  or  sustained  by  an  opposite 

Mr.  Philips,  of  Missouri :  "  In  the  very  lim-  construction.    In  either  of  these  cases  the  jurisdictioo 

ited  time  allotted  to  me,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  of  tlie  Federal  court  may  rightfully  attach, 

speak  of  the  general  provisions  of  this  biU ;  and  u  j^  q   y^  ^  y^  q^  ^,    ;gg^^g^  g  q^^  ^ 

I  should  not  have  obtruded  any  remarks  upon  majority  of  the  present  Supreme'  Court  say: 

the  House  at  so  early  a  period  after  my  entry  , ,  .                     ,  , 

infft  if  Kiif  i\xf  tlia  aVnoinonnA  T  haxra,  hnA   nn/l/i.  ^    C&UBO  CaU  not    bC  TCmOVed    frOm    a   StOfcC   OOUlt 

into  It  but  tor  the  experience  I  have  lad  under  .^^^jy  ^^^  -^  ^he  progress  of  the  litigation  it  may - 
the  administration  of  this  law  of  18 1 5.  Its  become  necessary  to  give  a  construction  to  the  Con- 
general  purpose  has  my  unqualified  sympathy,  stitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  dedsion 
for  it  strikes  at  an  evil  in  the  administration  of  of  the  case  must  depend  upon  that  construction;  the 
justice  which  no  man  not  fresh  from  the  prac-  ?"i^  must,  in  part,  at  least,  arise  out  of  a  controvcm 
J:«^  ^4f  *Ur.  !«.«.  «««  f.,ii.r  «,...«««:«fA  Qf«\.  !.«■  between  the  parties  in  regard  to  tJie  operation  and 
tice  of  the  law  can  fully  appreciate.  Step  by  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  kw  upon  the  lacts  in- 
step has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  volved. 
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in  a  late  case  in  9th  Otto,  of  Hartell  m.  not  in  fact  depend  upon  the  proper  construe- 

lan.    That  was  merely  a  case  arising  tion  of  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  United 

a  common-law  contract   between    the  States,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  should 

30  and  a  .third  party.     It  was  claimed  eo  inatanti  discontinue  the  trial  of  the  cause 

ecause  the  patent  had  issued  under  the  and  remand  it  to  the  State  court,  at  the  cost, 

laws  of  the  United  States,  therefore  the  of  course,  of  the  party  who  has  improperly  had 

.1  court  had  jurisdiction  to  try  the  mat-  it  transferred. 

contract  between  the  parties,  which  in  "The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill  has 

iner  involved  the  validity  of  the  patent,  already  explained  fully  the  changes  which  its 

e  to  say,  a  very  respectable  and  large  adoption  will  make  in  the  law.    I  shall,  there- 

ty  of  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  a  fore,  not  go  into  a  detailed  comment  on  the 

ty  opinion  in  that  case,  holding  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  direct  my  remarks  to 

States  Circuit  Court  should  take  juris-  the  evils  of  the  present  law — the  encroachmenU 

i  over  the  case  simply  because  the  patent  of  the  United  States  courts  upon  the  judiciary 

illy  emanated  from  the  Government.  of  the  States. 

»w,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  neces-  '^  There  are  but  few  questions  of  more  im- 

r  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  portance  than  the  one  we  now  have  under  con- 

[Mr.  Culberson],  in  view  of  these  deci-  sideration.    It  pertains  to  a  speedy  and  impar- 

f  the  Supreme  Court.     The  answer  to  tial  trial  by  a  judicial  tribunal  near  parties 

I  this:  the  nisi  judge  upon  the  bench,  concerned.    It  involves  the  respective  rights 

11,  is  human.     As  such  he  loves  power,  and  powers  of  the  General  Government  and  of 

loves  that  dignity  which  as  he  thinks  the  States,  and  hence  the  dearest  interests  of 

s  to  enlarged  jurisdiction ;    and  where  the  citizen. 

ri^iction,  under  a  proper  interpretation,  **  From  the  organization  of  our  Government 
ting,  he  too  often  secures  it  by  the  liber-  it  hns  been  thought  that  two  dangers  threat- 
f  construction.  ened  it.  They  might  appropriately  be  corn- 
may  be  said  that  the  injured  party  has  pared  to  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
ht  of  appeal.  He  has  not  this  right  in  in  philosophy.  One  was  the  tendency  of  the 
ases,  on  account  of  the  amount  involved.  States  to  separate  and  set  up  for  themselves  or 
en  if  he  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moneyless,  form  new  alliances ;  the  other,  the  tendency 
litigant  ought  not  to  be  driven  to  the  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to 
tty  of  incurring  the  extraordinary  and  usurp  or  absorb  the  authority  of  the  States, 
s  expense  and  delay  of  prosecuting  his  thereby  virtually  obliterating  their  lines  and 
0  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land.  It  converting  the  government  from 'one  of  limited 
amount  practically  to  a  denial  of  justice,  to  one  of  unlimited  powers.  Scylla  on  the  one 
ongress,  as  the  law-making  ])ower  of  the  hand  and  Charybdis  on  the  other  never  gave 
hould  send  out  its  law  with  its  own  in-  more  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  mariner  than 
tation,  with  its  just  limitation  and  cure  these  have  given  the  sages  and  patriots  who 
orated  in  the  act  itself,  so  that  it  may  founded  and  maintained  our  institutions.  But 
lield  of  protection  to  the  citizen  instead  one  of  these  dangers  is  past.  The  question 
lere  instrument  for  oppressing,  and  a  of  dissolving  the  Union  of  the  States  has  been 
for  despoiling,  harassing,  and  annoying  submitted  to  that  tribunal  from  the  decisions 

of  which  no  appeal  can  be  taken — to  the  arbit- 

e  bill  and  amendment  under  considera-  rament  of  war;  but  has  the  other  peril — that 

ts  the  blot,  and  I  trust  we  have  the  wis-  of  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government 

id  courage  to  enact  it  into  a  law.  by  consolidation— ceased  to  exist?    Unfortu- 

e  only  criticism  to  which,  in  my  humble  nately,  it  has  not.     No  million  of  men  have 

1,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  marched  forth  to  impede  its  progress  and  crush 

is  justly  subject,  is,  that  it  does  not  go  it.     *  No  braying  norn  and  screaming  fife ' 

>ugh  in  its  safeguards.    It  provides  that  have  given  notice  that  the  march  of  the  Fed- 

fendant  may  have  the  right  of  removal  eral  Government  against  the  reserved  rights  of 

[)ly  stating  in  his  application  and  making  the  States  was  to  be  stopped ;  and  no  booming 

it  to  the  fact  that  his  cause  of  action  salute  has  announced  to  us  that  it  is  ended, 

under  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 

States,  and  in  whole  or  part  involves  ted   States  has  gradually  assumed  authority 

per  construction.    Now,  suppose,  as  the  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  States,  until  they 

of  litigation   lender  the  act  of  1875  are  left  the  mere  skeletons  of  what  they  were 

has  frequently  been  the  case,  and  as  under  the  Constitution,  and  of  whnt  it  was  in- 

)  the  case  in  the  future,  the  applicant  tended  by  those  who  framed  that  instrument 

makes  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  they  should  be. 

ng  delay  and  getting  his  cause  trans-  "  Of  all  the  means  employed  by  those  who 
to  the  Federal  court.  The  remedy  have  either  designedly  or  inadvertently  j)ar- 
go  one  step  further  and  provide  that  if,  ticipated  in  this  attempted  and  partially  suc- 
le  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  court  to  which  cessful  wreck  of  the  States  and  of  their  re- 
moved, it  should  be  disclosed  that  in  served  rights,  the  most  efficient  have  been  the 
le  defense  or  the  right  of  recovery  does  Federal  judiciary  and  Congressional  legislation 
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increasing  ite  power  and  jurisdiction.    And  in  "  On  November  21,  1821,  he  wrote  Nathao- 

saying  this  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  in-  iel  Macon  : 

tegrity  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  "  Our  Government  is  now  taking  so  steady  t  ooone 

judicial  department  of  our  Government.     I  am  as  to  show  by  what  road  it  will  wk^  to  deatruction,  to 

glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  many  ^iti  by  consolidation  first,  ancf  then  corruption,  its 

instances  our  Supreme  Court  has  stood  as  a  Sr1^^i^».?!f?!it^'*|--  -        V^?^  of  consolidation 
,,        ,          •*.•*         A  •           'J       A  Will  l)eUie  JJedeml  judicmry;  the  two  other  branchea 
bulwark  against  passionate  and  mconsiderate  the  corrupting  and  wmipted  instruments, 
legislation.     The  trouble  arises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  Congressional  interference  and  from  "  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Nicholas  on  the  11th  of 
too  great  an  increase  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  December,  1821,  as  follows ; 
inferior  United  States  courts.  «*  I  fear,  dear  sir,  we  are  now  in  such  another  criffls, 
**  That  the  tendency  of  Federal  legislation  ^th  this  difference  only,  that  the  judiciary  branch  u 
for  the  last  fitteen  years  has  been  toward  the  *J^"®  ^^^  single-handed  in  the  present  assauita  on 

concentration  of  too  much  power  in  the  Fed-  H^^vTJll!^°«n  ii^n/^"^«"^ft  ""*  more  sure  and 

,   .    ,.  .              1    .               '^             ^  J    •   ^  deadly  as  irom  an  asent  seemmirly  passive  and  unas- 

eral  judiciary  and  to  an  unwarranted   mter-  auming.     May  you  and  your  contemponuie*  meet 

ference  with  the  judicial  authority  of  the  States,  them  with  the  same  determination  and  ettect  as  jocr 

no  candid  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  father  and  his  did  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  pre- 

the  country  will  deny.     1  am  glad  to  see  that  ff^J  myioUto  a  ConsUtution  which,  cherished  in  aU 

Representatives  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  l^WLtll^a:^^^^     m  the  end  a  ble«. 
realize  this  fact.     I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 

gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  FryeJ,  when  speak-  "Still  later,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1825, 

ing  on  this  subject,  say :  ^^^^  (^  ^^  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  language) 

,,-             .,,     ,          ^,             ..    ,    .    .1       .  *  chilling  winters  had  rolled  over  Am  head  and 

th:;\n"rp^^etf^"jSn??Sot  mfxuntngTh:  whitened  every  hair  on  it.'  he  wrote  to  l£r. 

jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and  allowing  the  ■K'tiward  Livmgston : 

transfer  of  causes  from  the  State  courts.     1  think  that  »*  One  single  object,  if  your  provision  attains  it,  will 

the  time  has  now  come  when  we  can  and  ought  to  cor-  entitle  you  to  the  endless  gratitude  of  society— that  of 

pect  this  matter.  retraining  iudges  from  usurpiuj?  legislation.    And 

..rwy             A     i.u'        •!  XI.    u»ii  V  £  ^*^  ^o  lx>dy  of  men  is  this  restramt  more  wantmg 

To  remedy  this  evil  the  bill  before  us  was  than  with  the  judges  of  what  is  oommon'y  called  our 

introduced  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  General  Government.  .  .  .  They  arepracucm^onthe 

committee.     It  is  not  andean  not  be  made  a  Constitution  by  inferences,  analogies,  and  sophisma  as 

sectional  question.     It  is  equally  important  to  ^fWJl^^^l  °°  ^  ordinary  law. 

Maine  and  California,  to  Michigan  and  Louisi-  stitutiSn^f^^^  bTaV^g^a^r^^^ 

*Q^                   *  single  superintendence  and  control,  but  that  it  ia  a 

**  Before  coming  directly  to  the  sections  to  compact  of  many  independent  jMwers,  eveiy  simrle 

be  repealed,  let  us  examine  what  has  been  said  ^°5  ^*  which  claims  an  equal  nght  to  underetancf  it 

by  some  of  the  founders  of  our  Government,  ^tJ^J^tZ}^  observance.  .  .     This  memb^^f 

•^  J            1    xi                 *  i.u      4.U        I,*,  ^u             ^  tue  Government  was  at  first  considered  as  the  moat 

and  see  whether  or  not  they  thought  there  was  harmless  and  helpless  of  all  its  oiyans.    But  it  hai 


who  conceived  our  form  of  government  and  0P«^  ^rce  would  not  dare  to  attempt, 

was  chief  of  those  who  kept  it  up  during  the  **  These  are  a  few  of  the  prophecies  of  the 

struggle  for  independence ;  who  presided  over  immortal  Sage  of  Montioello  touching  the  dan- 

the  young  republic  for  eight  years  as  Chief  ger  to  our  institutions  from  the  Federal  jodi- 

Magistrate ;   and  who  was  spared  to  witness  ciary.    They  are  the  predictions  of  one  whose 

the  operation  of  our  system  for  half  a  century.  *  Declaration*  has  controlled  the  destiny  of  a 

Firm  and  honest  in  his  convictions,  he  was  not  hemisphere,  turning  the  tide  of  the  world  from 

moved  by  passion  nor  terrified  by  peril.    He  the  darkness  of  despotism  to  the  delights  of 

saw  the  dangers  ahead,  and,  like  the  faithful  freedom,  and  whose 

sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  warned  his  peo-  *  f^^^  on  brightest  pages, 

pie  against  them.     My  limited  time  will  not  Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 

permit  me  to  produce  all  he  has  said  on  the  Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages  * 

subject,   but    I    quote    a    few   of  his   utter-  ^s  long  as  man  loves  to  be  free. 

^°fA^f     J  ct                *    *    T  J      T>        -ir     u  "  ^®  would  do  well  to  pause  and  ponder  his 

i«^i*.            """"^          ""    ^^      ''''°'  admonitions,  and  not  pass  by  in  silence  and 

^»  ^^^^  •  unheeded  the  warnings  of  the  greatest  politi- 

"  The  ffreat  object  of  my  fear  is  the  Federal  judiciary,  cal  philosopher  and  prophet  of  all  countries 

That  body,  like  gravity,  ever  acting,  with  noiseless  qj^a  oH  times 

foot  and  unalanniiisf  advance,  gaining  ground  step  by  ..  w     o        ,        r  \.             *:»  ^^    ^                   ^  a 

step,  and  holding  what  it  gains,  Ls  ingulfing  insidious-  ^^'  Speaker,  1  have  said  that  unwarranted 

ly  tlie  special  governments  into  the  iaws  ot  that  which  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  the  State 

feeds  them.     't»i»- «— -«• -— n  *- «-* — : — j-'-^-  »- —      l^  i-_ -n.  i.     i  ^  .t         ,        -«»     .  .    . 

ever,  by 
exander 

weary  of  well-<loin]Br.    Let  the  eye  of  viijilanoe  never  ^"is  fact.     Let  us  first  examine  the  law  as  to 

be  closed.— y^V?r«>y<'#  Warks^  volume  vii.  pa?e  212.  civil  cases.     Bv  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  Re- 
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riwd  Statutes,  section  689,  subsection  1,  it  is  cation  for  transfer  shall  be  made.     By  this 

>rovid©d  that —  legislation,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

"When  tho  suit  is  against  an  alien,  or  is  by  a  citi-  *^^®  ®^»  ®^  ^^.^  ^  ^  know,  any  other  country, 

sn  of  the  State  wherein  it  is  brought,  and  against  a  ^^^  complexion  of  the  suitor  determined  the 

•itixenofanother  State,  it  may  be  removed  on  the  pe-  court  that  should  administer  justice  to  him, 

ition  of  sucli  detendant  filed  m  such  Stoto  court  at  the  and  we  had  established  one  court  for  one  color, 

ime  01  enienng  his  appearance  m  such  btate  court.  ^^j  ^  different  tribunal  for  the  other,  when  all 

^*It  will  be  observed  that  before  the  cause  the  parties  were  citizens  with  equal  rights  and 

ioold  be  removed  uuder  this  act  the  party  re-  privileges  under  the  Constitution, 

noving  must  be  a  defendant^  must  also  be  an  **Mr.  Speaker,  this  all-pervading  Federal  ju- 

i/i«R  or  a  non-resident  of  the  State  in  which  diciary,  by  virtue  of  section  5486,  assumes  the 

he  cause  is  pending,  and  must  make  his  appli-  right  to  go  into  our  county  courts  under  certain 

^ion  for  removal  at  the  time  of  entering  his  circumstances,  take  the  ward^s  guardian  there- 

tppearoMe.    These  requirements  tended  to  re-  from,  and  carry  him  to  the  Federal  court  to  be 

(trict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  tried  for  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  trust. 

Bat  in  1866  Congress  lifted  the  floodgates,  and  The  section  is  in  these  words : 

iioce  that  a  tide  of  litigation  sufficient  to  arouse  *^  If  any  guardian  having  the  chaive  and  custody  of 

Lhe  gravest  apprehension  has  flowed  continu-  ^^^  pension  of  hU  ward  shul  embezzle  the  same  in  vio- 

Doaly  into  the  United  Statea  courts.     By  the  Jf»onof  his  tnist,  or  fraudulently  convert  the  same  to 

Ktof  1806  aliens  and  citizens  of  other  States  li'^",ro<Jr- l"teSt1.^1arrj1^ 

tium  that  m  which   the  suit  was  brought  are  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 

aothorized  to  divide  the  suit  under  certain  cir-  the  court. 

cmnstances,  removing  a  portion  to  the  United  «*  jg  any  man  deluded  enough  to  suppose 

btates  courts,  and  leavmg  it  as  to  part  of  the  that  the  founders  of  the  republic  ever  antici- 

defendants  in  the  State  courts,  a  thing  unheard  pated  that  this  authority  would  be  claimed  by 

of  m  former  times,  and  an  innovation  which  the  Government  or  yielded  by  the  States?    lt\ 

Bhonld  never  have  been  tolerated.  because  the  money  came  from  the  Government 

'  The  next  step  taken  to  degrade  the  State  as  a  pension,  the  Government  may  follow  up 

eoarts  was  the  act  of  1869,  which  authorized  and  punish  the  custodian  for  embezzlement, 

nther  the  plaintiff  ov  the  defendant  to  remove  why  may  it  not  for  the  same  reason  follow  it 

the  cause,  and  at  any  time  before  final  hearing,  ior  all  purposes  and  control  the  ward,  guardian. 

In  other  words,  a  party  might  select  his  court,  and  fund,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  county  courts 

WHl  commence  his  suit  therein,  and  after  ex-  of  the  States?    If  this  assumption  of  authority 

perimenting  he  might  turn  his  back  upon  the  goes  unchallenged,  who  can  tell  but  that  ere 

foram  of  his  choice,  and  upon  his  own  petition  long  we  shall  have  the  General  Government, 

MTe  the  cause  removed  to  the  United  States  through  its  judiciary,  directing  where  the  ward 

cporta,  and  there  still  further  harass  his  vie-  shall  live,  how  much  shall  be  paid  for  support, 

wn,  till,  from  exhaustion  or  want  of  means  to  supervising  settlements,  directing  the  invest- 

defend  his  rights,  he  yielded  the  matter  in  con-  ment  of  the  fund,  and  determining  who  shall 

troFersy.     What  justice  is  there  in  allowing  inherit  upon  the  death  of  the  ward? 

tte  party  bringing  a  suit  to  abandon  and  fly  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  not  content  while 

from  the  forum  of  his  choice  ?     What  justice  a  vestige  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  remained  to 

fn  permitting  him  to  vex  his  victim  by  requir-  the  States,  Congress  m  its  wild  career  went 

^  him  to  dance  attendance  on  every  court  further  and  provided  that  corporations  and  in- 

kaowntoour  complex  system?  dividual  members  of  corporations  might  re- 

''The  Federal  court  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  move  their  causes  from  the  State  to  the  Fed- 

?*ngable  rivers.     What  m6re?    The  Federal  eral  court.    This  change  is  made  by  section 

ladiciary  have  not  only  had  their  jurisdiction  640  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : 

^xtended  over  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  u  ^^y  ^^,^  commenced  in  any  court  other  than  a 

»ut  over  the  waters  also.     In  the  earlier  his-  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  againat 

ory  of  our  Government  the  Federal  court  as-  any  corporation  other  than  abanking  corporation  or- 

'Uned  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  only  so  far  ganized  under  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  against 

« tide-water  extended.     But  in  this,  as  in  eve-  f"?.™*'"^''  ^Hf'*^''  «*  fP^*^  member,  lor  any  alleged 

^i  •        r     a.1      •     •   1*  A.'        i!>  XL      '       ^    I  hnbility  of  such  corporation,  or  of  such  member  as  a 

TUimg  else,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has  member  thereof,  may  bo  removed,  for  trial,  in  the 

>«€n  enlarged  till  it  extends  now  over  all  ot  circuit  court  Ibr  the  district  where  such  suit  is  pend- 

►ir  navigable  rivers.    It  is  true  that  thus  far  iiig>  etc. 

I^e  courts  have  only  exercised  jurisdiction  of  *^  This  is  the  law  as  to  corporations  organized 

inl  causes  on  the  watercourses;  but  how  long  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

^  it  be,  at  their  present  rate,  till  they  teke  ^*  As  to  corporations  organized  under  the 

irisdiction  of  crimes  committed  there  ?  laws  of  any  State,  the  courts  have  held  that 

^The  Civil  Righte  Bill  was  passed  and  ju-  the  residence  of  all  of  the  persons  owning  or 

sdiction  given  to  the  United  States  courts  of  controlling  the  corporation  within  the  State 

loses  arising  under  it,  without  any  regard  to  where  the  suit  is  instituted  makes  no  differ- 

hetber  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  citizens  ot  ence.    They  are  still  entitled  to  the  removal  if 

e  same  or  of  diflferent  States,  and  without  the  corporation  was  organized  out  of  the  State. 

y  limitation  of  time  within  which  the  appli-  Nor  will  the  court  hear  evidence  upon  the 

yoh,  XX. — 10    A 
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qaestion  of  residence  of  the  individuals  com-  to  transact  any  such  busing  as  aforesaid  by  any  agart 

Dosinff  the  coroorfttion.  ^^  ^^^  "^  ""*  ^^^^  *^^  first  appoint  an  attoraer 

posing  ine  corporation.        .  ,         ^.        .^  in  thi*  State,  on  whom  process  of  law  can  be  served, 

We  have   reached  a  point  where  the  citi-  containing  an  agreement  that  such  company  will  not 

zen  is  almost  powerless  in  a  litigated  contest  remove  the  suitibr  trial  into  the  United  States  Circuit 

with  an  immense  corporation,  and  yet  we  give  Court  or  Federal  courts^  and  file  in  the  office  of  tbt 

foreign  corporations,  or  those  that  are  not  ^Ts^^t'ce'iS^i^Vurap"^^ 

wholly  withiD  a  single  State,  an  advantage  over  ^j^ntinue  uiitU  anotSIr  attorney  is  substituted, 
the  resident  citizen  in  the  right  to  remove  the  ,    .      .    /.  u     tt       t 

cause  to  a  distant  court.     Without  the  people,        "  This  statute  being  in  force,  the  Home  In- 

through  their  representatives,  rise  in  their  le-  surance  Company  of  New  York,  a  corporaUon 

gal  might  and  check  them,  I  fear  that  the  day  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  btate  of  New 

is  not  far  distant  when  individual  property  and  York,   established  an  agency  in    Wisconsin, 

constitutional  liberty  may  both  give  way  in  the  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  act 

unequal  contest.    Let  us  take  railroad  corpora-  quoted,  and  agreemg  as  follows : 
tions  for  an  example.    They  are  allowed  the  full         **  And  said  companv  agrees  that  suits  commenoed 

protection  of  the  law  along  their  lines,  as  is  the  in  the  State  courts  of  Wisconsin  shall  not  be  removed 

citizen,  which  is  right.    They  even  have  the  ^^t^^rF^e/iTJ^urtr^^ 
privilege  of  charging  the  resident  on  the  line 

more  per  mile  for  carrying  his  freight  than  is        "  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

charged  for  carrying  freight  the  full  length  of  in  the  case  of  the  Insurance  Company  u.  Moss, 

the  line.    But,  when  the  citizen  conceives  him-  20  Wallace,  445,  have  held  that  notwithstand- 

self  aggrieved  and  sues,  he  may  find  himself  ing  this  State  statute,  notwithstanding  the  sol- 

suddenly  carried  into  the  Federal  court,  to  wait  emn  agreement  of  the  corporation  to  the  con- 

for  years,  and  expend  much  in  costs  before  he  trary,  it  may  remove  the  suit  to  the  United 

gets  justice  administered.    Tear  after  year  the  States  court    The  same  has  been  held  in  the 

people  pour  out  their  treasures  and  build  new  case  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Compuij 

roads,   and  year  by  year  larger  corporations  c«.  Doyle,  reported  in  8  Central  Law  Journal, 

swallow  them  up  at  reduced  prices.     They  41. 

never  die.     If  a  small  road  ceases  to  exist  nn-        ^*  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any 

der  its  charter  name,  it  is  only  to  begin  a  state  argument  concerning  the  soundness  of  these 

of  immortality  as  a  branch  of  a  large  corpora-  decisions.    It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 

tion.    Daniel  Webster  and  the  Baltimore  and  they  stand.     They  are  a  barrier  over  which  oo 

Ohio  road  were  in  Washington  together.    The  State  Legislature  or  State  Constitution  can  pass 

great  constitutional  lawyer  has  been  gathered  and  take  hold  of  corporations.    The  people,  af- 

to  his  fathers  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  ter  years  of  patient,  hopeful,  but  unavailing 

corporation  which  bore  him  to  *  the  Monumen-  forbearance,  cry  out  for  relief.    There  is  bat 

tal  City '  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  only  strength-  one  tribunal  on  earth  which  can  give  it  to 

ened  by  the  years  which  have  elapsed.    When  them,  and  that  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 

another  century  shall  have  passed,   and   the  States.    I  hope  that  this,  their  only  city  of 

United  States  teem  with  two  hundred  millions  refuge,  will  not  close  its  gates  against  them, 

of  people,  these  roads  will  be  more  active  and  They  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be  placed  on 

powerful  than  to-day  by  the  increase  of  com-  an  equality  before  the  courts  with  corporations, 

merce  from  an  increase  of  population.  and  nothing  less  should  be  accorded  them. 

*  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  "  Congress  can  not,  and  should  not  attempt 

But  they  flow  on  for  ever.*  to,  interfere  with  the  rightful  and  constitntion- 

"  Where  is  the  necessity  for  extending  su-  ^  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
perior  advantages  to  those  so  able  to  take  caro  ^r®  also  some  classes  of  cases  which  are  prop- 
of  themselves  and  so  able  to  crush  out  the  in-  ^^l  ^"aWe  in  the  inferior  United  Stat^  court*, 
dividual?  Let  favoritism  for  them  cease.  Let  But  Congress  may  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
those  who  build  or  support  corporations  be  and  practice  of  such  inferior  courts,  and  should 
placed  on  an  equality  before  the  law  with  them.  ^«  ^^  ^J^^  f^^e°<^  ^^  rehevmg  ns  of  the  hard- 
Let  corporations  be  subject  to  the  judicial  au-  ^^'P®  ^^»^^*5^  present  system  entails 
thority  of  the  State  where  they  do  business.  ,,  ^he  evil  does  not  stop  with  civil  cajwesi 
If  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  citizen  and  ^o^gress  has,  by  vanous  acts  which  I  wiU  not 
the  corporation,  no  iiyury  can  result  from  this  ^^^^y  }^^  House  by  reading^  ?l^f  ^l^f  ^'f^!^ 
course.  If  there  is  a  conflict,  let  us  give  the  a?<i  circuit  courts  of  the  United  Stat^  jaria- 
people  an  equal  chance  in  that  conflict.  ^'^tion   to   remove  criminal   causes  thereto, 

"To  illustrate  the  maternal  care  with  which  ^^^ch  arise  in  the  State  courts  against  inter- 

our  Federal  system  hovers  over  and  protects  nal-revenue  officers  and  their  assistants  for 

corporations,  let  us  look  to  the  decisions  of  the  fflfenses  committed  by  them  against  the  State 

courts  concerning  them.    An  act  was  passed  J»^^  .  ^he    gentleman    from    Indiana  [Mr. 

by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1870,  pro-  O^th],  in  a  speech  delivered  here  on  this  sub- 

yjjjjQj. ject,   defends  the  right  and  propnetv  of  the 

"  That  any  fire-insurance  company,  assocmtion,  or  ^^llJ^  ?f  ^I»^5  jnrisdiction  to  tte  inferior  oonrU 

partnership,  incorporated  bv  or  organized  under  tlie  ^^  ^'^^  United  btates,  and  says: 
laws  of  any  other  State  oi  the  United  States,  desiring        **  Such  jurisdiction  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
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carriw  with  it  as  an  inaeparable  incidcDt  the  laws  of  that  occurred  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.   But 

U^  State  so  far  as  applicable  and  nwjessary,  Irom  fo^  offenses  committed  recently,  in  times  of 

whotte  courts  such  traiiAlcr  has  been  made.  y>        i                                      >   Ui  i 

w»»  ui  HOD  uccu  uwu«.  profound  peace,  every  man  should  be  amena- 

"  I  insist  that  this  is  not  in  harmony  with  ble  to  the  law  he  has  violated  and  to  the  tribu- 

the  genius  of  our  institutions;  is  not  consistent  nal  authorized  to  vindicate  that  law. 

with  reason  or  sound  policy,  and  is  in  direct  **  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Orth] 

conflict  with  the  law  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  also  says  of  a  bill  now  before  the  House  for 

Court  of  the  United  States.     In  proof  of  this  the  restriction  of  inferior  Federal  courts : 

position  I  read  from  the  case  of  the  United  »» But  it  goes  ftirther.  and  repeals  all  laws  trans- 

Stat^  ts.  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  7  Cranch  Re-  ferring  criminal  cases  from  the  State  to  the  Federal 

ports :  courts.    That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  law  if  passed. 

"  The  powers  of  the  General  Government  are  made  "The  same  position  has  been  assumed  by 

np  of  concessions  from  the  several  State..    Whatever  others  who  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  this 

IS  not  expresslv  given  to  the  former  the  latter  express-  « 'ii                             *^                   ^*^ 

ly  reserve.    Tne  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ;;,,      a       \                      u                            n 

la  a  constituent  part  of  these  concessions.    That  power  Mr.  Speaker,  no  such  consequence  flows 

is  to  be  excrcL«cd  by  courts  organized  for  the  purix)^,  from  the  legislation  proposed  in  this  Congress. 

mA  brought  into  existence  bv  an  effort  of  the  leffisla-  A  complete,  ay,  the  best,  remedy  for  the  trans- 

r^-.SS'^f  ^""^^^  ^°*T  .2'      ^^"^  T"*^  "^^'^  ^^'"^  fer  of  all  causes  containing  a  Federal  ingredi- 

Cmted  States  may  under  their  ircnenu  powers  consti-  ^^    ^    «»*  ^^            ^               ^^  »     v,  %,  «*  .ut^m^x^t 

tute,  one  only— ^tf  Supreme  Co Mrt— possesses  juris-  ^^%  or  agamst  parties  on  account  of  any  act 

diction  derived  immediately  from  the  Constitution,  done  as  officers  or  representatives  of  the  Gov- 

■od  of  which  the  legislative  power  can  not  deprive  it.  ernment,  is  left.     Section  709  of  the  Revised 

^11  other  courts  CTMted  by  tJbe  General  Government  Statutes  is  not  touched  by  the  legislation,  and 

^.^ic^^t^^'^th'^iiir^rcS^SV^^^^^^  provides  for  a  transfer  to  the  behest  court 

none  but  what  thejwwer  ceded  to  the  General  Gov-  m  our  republic.      1  send  it  to  the  Clerk  to 

eminent  will  authorize  them  to  confer.  .  .  .  The  logis-  be  read,  that  members  may  see  that  we  are 

Istive  authority  of  the  Union  muse/rd  make  an  act  a  not  attempting  any  inroad  upon  constitutional 

Sn^.veT^Xn  ofMe^'""  ^'ceXn  "fhts,  nor  to  leave  officer*  of  the  Goremment 
implied  powers  must  necessarily  result  to  our  courts  of  ^'  »thout  an  impartial  hearing, 
jostice  from  the  nature  of  their  institution,  but  juris-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 
diction  of  crimes  atrainst  the  State  is  not  among  these  ^  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit  m  the  high- 
powers.  .  .  .  To  fine  for  contempt,  etc.,  .  .  .  are  pow-  ^^  coxxxt  of  the  State,  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit 
ere  which  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  court ;  but  all  eould  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
txercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  m  common-law  cases  of  a  treaty  or  statute  oi,  or  an  authority  exercised 
weire  of  opimoms  not  withm  their  implied  powers.  unjer  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against 
"This  case   is  cited   and   approved  in  the  their  validity;  or  where  U  drawn  m  question  the 
««of  The  United  states  ...Oooledge  etal.,  ^;Sfi^\l^T"^;ZT^r^Z^;;^Z 
1  w  heaton,  415  :  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
"In  the  cose  of  the  United  States  r#.  Burr,  which  wid  thedecbion  Lh  in  favor  of  their  validity ;  or  where 
Bwe  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia  in  1807,  the  Chief-  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  is  claimed  under 
Juitice  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  com- 
the  several  States  could  not  be  regarded  as  rules  of  mission  held  or  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
<lMrion  in  triaLi  for  offenses  against  tlie  United  States,  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right, 
becuisc  no  man  could  be  condemned  or  prosecuted  in  privilege,  or  immunity  specially  set  up  or  claimed  by 
the  Federal  court  on  a  statute  IsLVf.—KenVa  Com-  either  party,  under  such  Constitution,  treaty,  statute. 
^ataritt,  I,  section  394.  commission,  or  authority,  may  be  rcSxamined  ana 

u  Pn-AU  _«  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ 

r  ariner :  ^f  ^^^^     .j.j,g  ^^j.  ^i^^jj  j^^^^  ^jjg  j^^g  ^f^^^  ^  j^  ^1^^ 

^The  great  difficulty  and  danji^r  is  in  leaving  it  to  iudgment  or  decree  complained  of  had  been  rendered 

ti»  courts  to  say  what  is  an  offense  a^inst  the  tjnitcd  or  passed  in  a  court  of  tne  United  States. 

States  when  the  law  has  not  sufficiently  defined  it.  ....... 

Ilicsrfer  course  undoubtedly  is  to  confine  the  juris-  The  Supreme  Court  may  reaffirm,  reverse,  modify, 

<iiction  in  criminal  cases  to  statute  offenses  duly  defined  or  affirm  the  jud^ent  or  decree  of  such  State  court, 

udto  cases  within  tiio  express  jurisdiction  given  by  etc. 

tl«Con8titution.-^e«r#cWm^«/art«r, I, section 341.  j^^   Philips:    "And  what   are   the   conse- 

^'  Under  these  authorities  the  district  and  queuces  of  these  changes  in  the  forum  of  jus- 

circoit  courts  of  the  United  States  can  not  con-  tice  ?     The  expense  of  litigation  is  increased 

^ct  its  officers  after  their  causes  are  removed,  enormously.    The  trouble  of  attending  to  it  is 

t    Coogress  having  never  made  their    *  act  a  more  than  doubled.     By  the  process  of  divid- 

[   erime  *  or  *  affixed  a  punishment  to  it.'     No  ing  the  suit  already  mentioned,  there  are  two 

«ich  authority  can  result  by  mere  implication,  suits  where  there  should  be  but  one,  and  they 

Life  b  not  taken  nor  liberty  destroyed  in  any  probably  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  possibly 

neh  slipshod  way  by  implication  and  result-  standing  for  trial  on  the  same  day.     Strong 

tnt  criminal  jurisdiction.    And,  as  these  courts  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals  are  able 

bare  no  power  to  punish,  they  become  merely  to  attend  and  litigate  in  these  courts,  while  the 

tribanals  to  turn  loose  those  who  are  charged  poor  are  not,  and  are  virtually  deprived  of  their 

with  high  crimes.  legal  *  right  to  a  speedy  .  .  .  trial,'  on  account 

"  I  presume  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  any  one  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  dockets  and  the 

to  go  back  and  change  the  mode  of  disposing  impossibility  of  reaching  the  courts. 

of  cases  which  are  founded  upon  difficulties  "  One  of  the  <)harges  our  fathers  made  against 
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the  King  of  England  in  the  Declaration  of  defend  those  who  violate  law.     Is  this  right! 

Independence  was  that  of  ^  transporting  as  Is  it  an  effort  to  terrify  criminals,  or  does  it 

beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses.^  tend  to  encourage  crime  ?    I  refer  to  this  not 

We  had  as  well  be  tried  *  beyond  seas  *  as  be-  as  an  evil  in  which  the  constituents  I  hiiTe 

yond  our  county,  if  in  both  instances  we  are  the  honor  to  represent  are  alone  iuterested; 

alikedeprivedof  the  power  of  obtaining  justice,  for  happily  for  them  they  have  now  admin- 

The  world  has  heaped  anathemas  upon  the  istering  revenue    laws   in    their  midst  resi- 

tyrant  who  placed  his  laws  so  high  they  could  dent  otficials  who  are  more  observant  of  their 

not  be  read.    How  much  more  blamable  was  rights  than  non-residents  were ;  but  1  mentioo 

he  for  placing  his  laws  ont  of  sight  than  we  it  as  a  question  which  affects  all  of  our  peopk 

are  when  we  place  our  courts  (through  which  alike. 

alone  the  laws  can  be  enforced)  out  of  reach  ?  *^  The  tendency  to  centralization  is  so  ablj 

^^  Again,  by  the  present  judicial  system  the  described  in  an  article  recently  published  bj  a 

citizen  may  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offense  distinguished  citizen  of  Indiana  that  I  quote 

—once  by  the  State  and  once  by  the  Govern-  his  language  on  the  subject : 

ment,  where  the  same  act  is  made  criminal  by  ^<-  The  centralizing  tendency  of  our  national  legisk- 

the  statutes  of  both.     It  is  true  that  this  grows  tion  is  daiijgerouH  lor  fuiother  reason,  namely:  It  ii 

ont  of  our  anomalous  dual  system  of  covem-  creating  discontent,  and  poisoning  the  affections  of 

™cnt     But  that  fact  should  r<«train  us  from  ^  S't"  orpS^o^u'™fS;rw!5».u t^'SS? 

extendmg  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  matehopoof  that  Government  for  its  just  authority 

further  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  and  long-continued  existence.     The  humble  citiieB 

"  If  there  was  one  feature  of  our  judicial  ^'bo»  for  »o™e  technical  violation  of  law.  is  arrested 

system  in  the  States  held  more  sacred  by  our  fSf  I'^f  t?:::?^^"^!^^'',^^^ 

i«i»xu         i.u         11     i.u         •*.           *i_*.i'u  tried  in  a  United  States  court,  and  atter  much  delay  li, 

forefathers  than  all  others,  it  was  that  which  perhaPB,  mulcted  in  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  dollare, 

secured  to  parties  a  trial  before  an  impartial  and  finds  that  the  expenses  attending  the  same  hive 

jury  of  the  county  or  vicinage  where  the  cause  amounted  to  several  hundred  more,  very  likely  cub- 

of  action  arose.     So  sedulous  were  they  in  the  jngi^e  .)<»«.  o»"  hU  home  and  the  impoverishment  of 

protection  of  this  right  that  most  of  the  States  1;;?,^'^^  ^S'd'r'hFr.^d  re'^betl^ftl 

ingrafted  it  into  their  Constitutions.     It  is  vir-  that  moment  a  disaffected  member  of  society,    lie 

tually  destroyed  in  the  Federal  courts.     There  sees  in  such  treatment  a  wron>;  that  for  ever  after 

the  juries  are  taken  from  remote  parts  of  the  rankles  in  his  bosom,  and  causes  him  to  look  upon 

State  or  district,  and  had  almost  as  well  come  l^^  Government  as  his  oppressor  and  enemy  raiW 

*             jva        7  a*.  4.     u  '       *^4.  1    i.                4  than  his  protector  and  fnend.    In  vain  may  you  tali 

from  a  different  State,  being  total  strangers  to  ^  him  of^the  necessity  of  a  strong  ^vermnent.  In 

the  parties  and  their  surroundings.  vain  may  you  explain  that  her  shield  covere  him« 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  cost  to  one  of  her  children.    In  vain  may  you  point  to  the 

litigants  from  the  administration  of  justice  in  insignia  of  her  power  and  the  evidence  of  her  wealth 

the  Federal  courts.     But  this  is  not  all :  they  *",^  maginflcence.     In  vam  may  you  contmt  tbe 

vMw  ^^  «u^..  at  x.vr     w*,.     ^uv  i,uo  M  uvu  ««i ,   viwj  splcndor  of  thosc  CTanitc  tcuiples  which  lavish  foUv » 

are  immensely  costly  to  the  Grovemment.    Un-  go  rapidly  multiplying  all  over  the  land  for  the  ^ 

der  Democratic  rule,  before  the  changes  ot  pensation  of  Federal  justice,  with  the  modest  court- 

which  I  have  spoken,  the  cost  of  these  courts  noase  of  his  home,  for,  to  him,  what  are  they  all  but 

was  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  turreted  mausoleums  of  expiring  Ub- 

year.  Nowit  is  millions,  and  increasing  yearly.  »^  Such  courts  arc  not  the  courts  for  the  people.  No 

loo  true  IS  it,  as  stated  by  Judge  Dillon  m  his  matter  how  learned  and  impartial  Uieir  ju^es  may 

work  on  the  *  Removal  of  Causes,*  that  *  the  be ;  no  matter  how  pure  the  ermine  with  which  they 

small  tide  of  litigation  that  formerly  flowed  in  are  clothed ;  no  matter  how  exalted  the  social  position 

Federal  channels  has  swollen  into  a  mighty  which  they  occupy,  they  are  the  creature*  of  encrojc^ 

xou«;«cu  v/i»iu«fo      ao  ofTv**««  mtivv  «     *».*'•'  iDg  powcr,  and,  likc  tho  maimatcs  ot  the  Church  of 

Stream.'      He   might   have   added,     and  that  Enirland,  are   expected   to  *  magnify   then-  offices.' 

stream  threatens  to  deluge  the  country  with  Their  rules  are  arbitrary  and  their  predilections  are 

cost,  and  bear  away  the  dearest  privileges  ot  in  the  line  of  absolutism.    They  live  in  Uie  gilded 

the  citizen  '  sphere  of  power  and  luxurious  splendor  and  their 

<tT'K^««*:«  ««^4.i>^»    «»^«4.   ^,^1   «,i>*^i    a^^^  svmpathies  are  not  with  the  homely  virtues  of  the 

"There  is  another  great  evil  which  flows  ^^sses.    No  svstcm  that  takes  the  citizen  a  long  db- 

from  our  present  judicial  practices.     Deputy-  tanocfrom  his' home  to  bo  tried  for  general  offenses 

marshals  and  their  posses  may  go  through  the  can  ever  be  satisfactory  to  a  people  imbued  witha 

States  armed,  shooting,  destroying  property,  proper  spirit  of  Uberty. 

driving  off  hogs  and  cattle  of  the  citizens,  "These  are  words  of  warning  from  a  man 

beating  and  killing  citizen^*,  and  when  arrested  who  is  of  the  political  party  which  has  been 

and  prosecuted  by  the  State  oflBcials  they  are  most    instrumental    in    passing    these  laws. 

permitted  to  file  their  petitions  in  the  United  Surely  he  can  not  be  accused  of  political  bias. 

States  district  courts  and  remove  their  causes  I  have  seen  some  of  the  citizens  whom  I  have 

thereto,  away  from  those  who  witnessed  the  the  honor  to  represent  arrested  and  earned 

offense  and  suffered  by  it.     What  more  ?    The  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  be  tried  in  a 

district   attorney  and  the  Attorney- General  Federal  court  for  a  simple  misdemeanor.    I 

for  the  United  States  are  instructed  by  the  have  seen  them  required  to  attend  term  aft^r 

Government  to  appear  and  defend  the  crimi-  term  when  there  was  either  no  case  ever  made 

nal  and  try  to  turn  him  loose.     The  people  out  against  them,  or  so  light  a  case  that  a 

of  the  United  States  thereby  pay  ofiicials  to  mere  nominal  fine  only  could  properly  bo  im' 
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Bot  tlie  poor  unfortunates  were  not  Unfortunately,  they  can  not.    They  are  the 

i  till  weeks  of  time  and  all  the  money  handwritings  upon    the   wall  which  require 

Id  get  was  spent.    I  have  seen  those  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  sou  of  a  prophet  to 

a  long  distance  who  were  so  poor  they  interpret,  and  which  tell  us  that  our  republi- 

id  to  walk  or  clab  together  and  go  in  cau  institutions  are  in  danger. 

camping  out  on  the  road  at  night.        *' Under  what  plea  have  all  these  wrongs 

ct  in  speaking  of  these  individual  cases  been  perpetrated  ?    What  excuse  is  given  for 

r  hardships  is  to  show  the  importance  this  subversion  of  the  grand  system  devised 

^justice  administered  near  the  parties  and  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the 

id.     Why,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  republic?    It  is  the  same  plea  under  which 

>f  two  cases  in  his  State  where  par-  Napoleon  I  tore  down  the  Republic  and  built 

to  expend  in  court  costs  $300  each  in  up  the  Empire  of  France.    It  is  the  same  ex- 

g  themselves  against  a  simple  misde-  cuse  given  by  Napoleon  III  for  destroying  the 

where  they  were  acquitted.  liberties  of  his  people  and  placing  upon  them 

Speaker,  unfortunately,  the  story  of  monarchy.    It  is  the  same  under  which  am- 

'essions  of  the  Federal  court,  backed  bitions  men  and  tyrants  have  worked  from  the 

^ngressional  legislation,  does  not  end  downfall  of  the  first  republic  to  the  establish- 

*e.    There  is  a  glorious  privilege  for  ment  of  the  last  despotism.     *  Necessity  for  a 

ir  fathers  fought  and  died — a  privilege  strong  government.^    What  is  the  necessity  for 

.  .  .  .  than  light  and  life^  to  every  a  stronger  government  than  we  have?    It  is 

through   whose  veins  Anglo-Saxon  already,  when  considered  in  all  its  bearings, 

Dws.     It  is  the  right  of  local  self-  the  most  powerful  upon  which  the  sun  shines, 

ent  through  an  untrammeled  ballot.  It  resisted  successfully,  when  much  weaker 

OS    is    this    franchise — blood-bought  than  it  is  to-day,  the  greatest  shock  to  which 

t  was — it,  too,  has  been  seized  by  the  any  free  government  was  ever  subjected — far 

court  and  prostrated  by  the  power  greater  than  can  menace  it  now.     When  our 

efferson  predicted  would  be  the  de-  unfortunate  civil  war  came  and  scattered  the 

1  of  our  institutions.    Section  2012  of  States  of  the  Union,  this  mighty  republic  was 

sed  Statutes,  passed  in  1871,  provides  strong  enough  to  gatlier  them  up,  replace  them 

ppointment  of  supervisors  of  elections,  in  their  orbits,  and  move  on  the  brightest  con- 

m  2017  they  are  required —  stellation  in  the  firmament  of  nations.    And 

reonallv  inspect,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  ^i?^,^?^^  without  the  post-bellum  legislation 

on  the 'day  of  election,  the  manner  in  which  which  1  have  mentioned.     This  cry  of  ^neces- 

:  is  done,  and  the  way  and  methods  in  which  sity  for  strong  government  ^  is  only  a  subter- 

•ooka,  registry-list^,  and  tallies  or  check-  f^ge.     It  is  the  cloak  under  which  are  work- 

T^Z^%rZy  TJ^A^':il  tZ^t  -8  those  who  are  not  content  with  our  form 

are  kepL  *  of  government.    Let  us  meet  it  by  constitu- 

^^.,     -  J  .    -,o»r^  .J  tional  methods,  but  firmly,  as  becomes  men. 

on  2021,  also  passed  in  1871,  provides  Let  us  not,  after  the  lightnings  of  heaven  have 

appointment  of    special  deputy-mar-  yielded  to  our  philosophy,  permit  the  tempta- 
tions of  earth  to  seduce  our  patriotism, 
on  2022  provides  that-  t*  xhe  maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway  is 

larshal  and  his  general  deputies,  and  such  the  most  celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  world, 

duties,  shall  keep  the  peace,  and  support  and  Over  an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 

B  supervisors  of  elwjtion  in  the  discWge  ot  twenty-five   square  miles    the   circling    flood 

»,  preserve  order  at  such  places  of  registra-  „,„^^Jl      n.  :„  u«^„,„  „«„  4.^  v^  „ „  a ^- 

t  iuch  polls,  prevent  fraucfulent  registration  sweeps.     It  is  known  now  to  be  very  danger- 

ulent  votmg  thereat,  or  fraudulent  conduct  ous  to  navigation,   and  according  to  ancient 

t  of  any  officer  of  election,  and  immediately,  mariners  whatever  came  within  the  compass 

he  place  of  re^tration  or  poUin^-place,  or  of  this  monster  of  nature— whether  ship  or 

,  and  either  betore  or  after  registering  or  vot-  ^    u   whether  whale  or  whaler— was  drawn 

est  and  take  into  cxmXody .  wUh  or  without  .    »»«»  ""vwmwi   tT*ia*«  vi    **iicu^«      ««»  uiafru 

ly  person  who  commits,  or  attempts  or  dffew  ^"^   t"®  vortex,    hurled   to   the   center,   and 

,  any  of  the  act)  or  offenses  prohibited  here-  dashed  to  destruction  by  the  whirling  flood. 
►  commits  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the         "  When  the  student  of  history  looks  out  on 

*^^  ^^'  Time's  broad  ocean,  he  sees  a  political  mael- 

( it  will  be  seen  that  a  deputy-marshal  strom  more  dire,  more  destructive,  than  that 

d  by  a  United  States  court  is  sent  into  on  Norway's  stormy  coast.      It  has  circled 

control  elections  there.    He  is  made  since  the  first  republic  rose,  and  has  wrecked 

3  of  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  and  borne  down  all  the  free  commonwealths 

<1  or  bad  intentions  in  voting.    With  of  ancient  times  by  drawing  them  to  centrali- 

r  process  than  the  policeman's  club,  zation,  despotism,  and  ruin, 
rrest  and  carry  away  from  the  ballot-  *  Its  doom  is  like  the  Dead  Sea  air, 

.merican  freeman  about  to  engage  in  And  nothing  lives  that  enters  there.' 

ise  of  the  highest  political  privilege        "  There  may  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  Rome, 

owed  on  man.  of  Greece.    Strong  as  they  were  when  they 

hese  things  be  and  our  liberties  last  ?  started  toward    centralized    despotism,   they 

coDtinae  and  we  be  other  than  slaves?  were  as  powerless  to  resist  as  is  the  straw  to 
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resist  the  torDado  which  impels  it.     Had  the  in  Colorado,  the  District  of  Colnmhio, '. 

proud  Roman  heen  asked  whether  his  conn-  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  N< 

try's  liberties  would  not  be  thrown  away,  he  North    Carolina,   Ohio,  and  West    \ 

would  have  replied  indignantly :  *  No ;  they  That  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.    Wh 

are  to  be  perpetual.'     Yet  the  pretorian  guards,  record  in  the  Forty -sixth?    Gentlemc 

standing  upon  the  ramparts  of  Uhe  Eternal  only  to  consult  the  files  of  the  House. 

City,'  ^  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  the  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  i 

Roman  world  was  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  find  there  bills  in  the  same  direction  fc 

best  bidder  by  public  auction,'  and  it  was  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Mississippi, 

done.    Didius  Julianus  became  the  purchaser,  see,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ke 

and  was  thereby  made  emperor,  ana  mankintl  North  Carolina,  Missouri,   New    Yor 

were  shocked  to  see  the   *  mistress   of  the  Kansas.    Does  that  legislation  show  t 

world '  bought,  paid  for,  and  controlled  by  the  people  tire  of  the  pressure  of  the  natioE 

money  of  one    selfish,  scheming,   ambitions  er  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 

man.    The  Appian  Way  now  no  longer  re-  While  I  would  not  divulge  the  secret 

Bonnds  with  tne  shouts  of  victorious  Roman  consultation  of  the  committee-room,  yc 

freemen,  and  the  soft-voiced  Italian  has  sung  that  I  may  say  to  this  House  that,  in 

his  sad  song  in  misery  and  chains  in  the  ^  City  cussions  and  testimony  before  us  in  re 

of  the  CsBsars.'  the  establishment  of  a  circuit  court  in  a 

^^  Had  the  Greek  been  asked  how  long  his  State  in  this  Union,  it  appeared  that  th< 

freedom  would  last,  he  would  have  replied  wanted  the  United  States  court  there 

with  the  same  infatuation  which  seems  to  have  they  had  more  confidence  in  it  than  tl 

seized  us,  ^  For  ever ! '    And  yet  the  matrons  in  their  State  courts.    And  I  say  fur 

who  raised  up  sons  for  the  state,  and  sent  that  the  credit  may  go  where  it  is  d 

them  forth  commanding  them  to  ^  return  bear-  this  was  in  one  of  the  Southern  States 

ing  their  shields  or  borne  on  them,'  have  been  Union. 

succeeded  by  the  groveling  tenants  of  the  *^  I  like  that  evidence.     That  is  ver 

harem,  and  slavish  degenerate  sons  have  sue-  fying.    With  this  legislation  accomplisl 

ceeded  free  and  noble  sires  all  over  the  land  of  proposed  and  with  that  feeling  prev 

Leonidas  and  Lycurgus.    Let  us  take  warning  receive  any  such  expression  as  that  witi 

by  their  sad  fate,  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  ality.   Let  us  have,  then,  this  recognitio 

be  drifted  into  this  focus  of  centralized  des-  United  States  power,  and  let  us  see  to 

potism  and  destruction  either  by  Congressional  we  do  not  here  strive  to  strip  it  of  its 

mal-legislation  or  by  judicial  construction.  ity." 

^r.  Robinson,  of  Massachusetts :  '*  We  have  The    amendment    of   Mr.    Cnlbersc 

considered  this  one  point  thus  far,  how  the  agreed  to. 

business  of  the  court  will  be  diminished  by  the  Some  other  less  important  amendmen 

removal  of  this  one  provision  from  the  act.    Is  made,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House — ^y 

there  a  demand  we  shall  go  further?    Is  there  nays  74,  not  voting  56.    It  made  no  [ 

a  demand  that  we  shall  have  no  United  States  in  the  Senate. 

courts  that  shall  abjudicate  upon  the  rights  of  

parties   citizens  of  different  States  ?    I  think  j^  the  House,  on  February  4th,  Mr. ! 

not.    Events  are  so  fresh  and  so  powerful  in  ^f  New  York,  called  up  the  followin 

their  mstruction  that  it  will  not  be  found  in  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Fore 

this  House  that  it  has  a  standing  here,  that  we  ^^^^g . 

are  to  dismiss  the  national  power — dismiss  the  ..  i^,           n   •  -v    j     ^i      ^  i_       .^  . 

national  courts  and  ignore  their  usefulness.  tenJS'^lyT^ISftir'rb^he'lftaU 

We  want  to  maintain  them.     We  are  here  to-  Berlin,  Germany,  in  April,  1880,  it  is  deen 

day  with  a  Union  more  strongly  cemented  than  right  and  expedient  that  the  prominent  and 

ever  before,  and  destined  to  be  perpetual.  That  ^^'^^^  <>^.^o  ^^J^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  *"*®  o*"^® 

Union  is  not  by  the  agreement  of  the  States^  Fn^PT.T/ufd'be't^tc^lyind^S': 

but  by  the  decree  of  the  people  of  this  great  on  the  occasion:  therefore, 

country,   renewed,  ratified,  sanctified   in   the  Besolved,  etc..  That,  to  enable  the  Unite 

blood  of  the  war.     That  is  accomplished,  and  Commissioner  of  Fiah  and  Fisheries  to  exhib 

with  the  United  States  court  everywhere  in  ^?j?  ^.^"^  in  April,  1880,  a  fair  and  fuU  ( 

*Ui^  i««,i  T  oK^ii  1/^^ir   j«  ,ro;n  f^  4i^A  o««^  «^«  ^^  ^'^^  different  specimens  of  Amenoan  foe 

this  land  I  shall  look  in  vain  to  find  any  gen-  casts  thereof,  modSs  of,  and  implements,  etc. 

tleman  rise  and  say  he  would  banish  them  or  the  prosecution  of  American  flsherica,  the 

shear  them  of  their  power.    Nay,  the  lesson  of  $20,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 

the  legislation  in  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  ??*.  otherwise  appropriated  in  the  Treasur 

teaches  us  volumes  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  fo?'!?!  I'^J^' ^  ^"^1^ 

,           1    au      1     •  1  1.         I                      i_i  J  *or  tne  purpose,  to  be  immediately  availabl* 

people  and    the  legislators  here    assembled,  passageof  this  resolution. 

Why,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  we  passed  Section  2.  That  the  United  States  Commii 

bills  securing  joint  action,   giving   additional  Fish  and  Fisheries  be,  and  is  hereby,  auth 

facilities  in  the  United  States  courts,  establish-  jeprwent  the  United  States  eiUier  in  pereoi 

ing  new  courts,  making  new  districts  and  di-  &;l^?Lfflu'^d^te';r^^^^^ 

visions  of  districts — m  how  many  States  ?  Why,  portion  of  the  collections  at  present  fonmi 
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onal  Museum  in  making  up  the  proposed  ex-         "  In   the  report  of  the  United  States  Fish 

o-^iu®^'j^^*^i^""f  o.  *     -n        .   •  r  Commissioner  for  1877  there  is  a  description  of 

3.  That  the  Umtod  States  Commissioner  of  ^  /^^i   ^r.  ^^^a,  ^^^^ii«„«.  «.,„iu„  <v..,«^^«  *v« 

d  FUheries  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  \  ^^^.^^  ^^^t  excellent  quality  found  on  the 

to  Congress,  through  the  Department  of  State,  American  coast.     It  existed  in  great  numbers, 

upon  the  Berlin^xhibition,  showing  the  re-  and  yet  was  unknown  to  our  fishermen — for 

►ffre®  and  present  condition  of  the  lishenea  the  reason  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with 

ih  culture  in  foreign  countries.  ^j^^  apparatus  of  European  fishermen.     This 

tforton :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  glance  should  teach  us  how  important  it  is  for  us  to 

>»tion  to  expend  money  on  an  interna-  be  familiar  with  those  improvements  andmeth- 

fishery  exhibition  at  Berlin  is  likely  to  ods  which  prevail  in  the  Old  World, 
red  with  indifference.    This  indifference        "  in  the  fish-trade  in  1865,  Norway  had  a 

fisheries  and  to  these  exhibitions  has  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  of  $12,588,975. 

for  years,  and  was  nevermore  manifest  Why  was  this?    Because  she  resorted  to  fish 

^^'  production  as  it  is  proposed  the  United  States 

her  countries  do  not  look  upon  fisheries  should  do.    In  this  connection  the  United  States 

lo.     One  of  these  international  exhibi-  Fish  Commissioner  again  says: 
ras  held  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1865,  at       u  Norway  is  the  only  European  nation  that  has  a 

the  fish  of  all  the  great  countries  and  scientific  commission  occupied  officially  in  the  super- 

>f  the  lesser  ones  were  well  represented,  vision  of  the  fisheries,  and  in  devising  methods  by 

ficant   Bavaria  sent   69   contributions;  which  they  may  be  carried  on  and  extended  with  the 

Britain,  174;  Sweden    868;   and  Hoi-  'ZX^'Jd^'bZIX^AIS^'^^S^, 

35.     How  many  came  from  ttiis  coun-  \^  jue  muchof  tlie  present  efficiency  of  the  Norwegian 

One !     Another  exhibition  was  held  in  fisheries. 

,  in  1866,  and  our  fish  were  not  pre-  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  call  attention  to  some 

*i.       v  i-  1-       .  1     ^^  ^^^  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 

e  French  Government  haa  given  so  much  United  States  Fish  Commission  since  its  crea- 
al  aid  to  this  business  of  fish-culture  that  ^j^n  in  1872,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  safe  to 
all  her  waste  waters  have  been  turned  assert  that  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of 
ists  for  the  propagation  of  fish.  One  of  foreign  nations  in  the  methods  and  machinery 
•best  and  most  extensive  establishments  ^f  the  fisheries;  in  the  use  of  better  equipped 
culture  of  fish  is  that  erected  by  France  vessels,  some  steam  and  some  under  sail,  a  large 
ningen,  which  went  into  operation  m  fl^et  being  now  employed  continuaUy  on  the 
ind  in  SIX  months  had  artificially  fecun-  ^oast  and  off  the  coast;  in  the  use  of  greatly 
three  million  eggs  and  produced  sixteen  improved  means  of  taking  fish,  especially  the 
id  thousand  living  fish.  ^  replacing  of  the  hook  and  line  by  means  of 

view  of  the  possibilities  of  onr  shores,  labor-saving  nets,  and  particularly  by  the  purse- 
easurelesa  streams,  and  our  inland  seas,  ^^^^^  \^y  which  a  thousand  barrels  of  fish  are 
ould  lead  all  nations  in  the  world  in  frequently  taken  at  one  haul,  instead  of  depend- 
ig  ourselves  of  every  item  of  information  j^g  ^p^n  ^^^  capture  of  the  fish  one  at  a  time, 
abject  of  such  importance  to  our  people  4*  j^  catching  mackerel,  the  United  States  first 
leir  industries.  The  annual  value  of  sal-  ^^^  ^  line  with  a  baited  hook  dragged  along 
lone  in  Ireland  is  now  about  $2,500,000,  ^j,g  surface  of  the  water,  the  vessel  being  under 
in  this  country  it  averages  from  thirty  g^^^  Sometimes  the  baited  hook  was  sent  be- 
ty  cents  a  pound.  The  oyster-beds  in  j^^  ^he  surface,  the  vessel  being  either  under 
lia  alone  cover  an  area  of  about  seven-  gentle  sail  or  anchored.  Here  only  such  fish 
nndred  thousand  acres,  containing  about  y^^Q^Q  t^^ken  as  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
hundred  millions  of  bushels.  The  fol-  ^jj^  vessel.  Next,  the  vessel  was  anchored  or 
?  are  a  few  figures  showing  the  compara-  jj^ye  ^^^  ^nd  the  mackerel  brought  up  to  the 
reduction  and  consumption  offish  by  the    ^^^at  by  means  of  a  lure  consisting  of  finely- 

g  nations  in  the  world : chopped  fish,  thrown  overboard,  thus  attracting 

the  schools  from  a  distance  sometimes  of  sev- 
eral miles.  Next,  seines  or  nets  of  various 
forms  of  construction  were  introduced,  and  last 
of  all  the  purse-seines  for  fishing  in  deep  water 
were  employed,  which  surrounded  the  fish  and 
captured  an  entire  school  at  one  operation. 
The  use  of  similar  seines  in  connection  with 
le  United  States  exported  in  1874  about  specially  constructed  steamers,  in  the  capture 
r-two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth.  of  tlie  moss-bunker  or  menhaden  and  the  con- 
appears  from  this  statement  that  in  1874  version  of  the  fish  into  valuable  oil  and  manure 
[J  and  France,  each  smaller  than  some  in  costly  establishments,  either  fioating  or  on 
States,  produced  respectively  one-third  shore,  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
ish  than  the  United  States.  In  1862  the  "  Another  peculiar  American  feature  in  the 
e  of  American  ships  engaged  in  the  sea-  capture  of  sea-fish  is  the  use  of  the  so-called 
•fl  amounted  to  204,197,  in  1874  it  had  dory,  a  boat  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in 
o  78,290  tons.  length,  and  much  lighter  and  more  secure  at 
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sea,  and  superior  in  every  way  to  any  boat  used  **Ttie  hatching  of  cod,  mackerel,  halibut,  sea* 

in  Europe.    Applications  are  being  constantly  herring,  and  indeed  any  of  the  fish  of  oar  coast, 

received  by  the  Commissioner  for  models,  draw-  with  the  exception  of  the  bine-fish  and  men- 

logs,  and  descriptions  of  this  boat.  haden  (which  do  not  spawn  at  a  time  when 

**  The  original  methods  of  fish-culture  con-  they  can  be  reached),  becomes  perfectly  prac- 

sisted  in  allowiog  the  natural  current  of  water,  ticablc.    Not  only  can  the  old  off-shore  and 

as  that  from  a  spring  or  hydrant,  to  pass  through  other  grounds  be  increased  in  their  productire- 

wooden  troughs,  having  on  the  bottom  a  layer  ness,  but  new  stations  can  be  established   It 

of  gravel,  among  which  the  eggs  were  placed;  is  especially  anticipated  that  productive  cod* 

this  essentially  represents  to  this  day  the  in-  fisheries  can  be  developed  as  far  south  as  the 

ventive  genius  of  Europe.    The  next  mode  was  Chesapeake  Bay  or  even  Cape  Hatteras,  thus 

in  anchoring  the  trawls  in  a  river  so  as  to  get  giving  lucrative  occupation  to  a  large  class  of 

the  natural  flow  of  the  water  instead  of  de-  the  community  in  the  w^inter  season,  when  the 

pending  upon  springs  or  hydrants.    This,  as  at  cod  would  be  on  the  coast  and  when  other 

first  applied  by  seth  Green,  rendered  the  hatch-  fishing  would  be  intermitted.    The  benefit  to 

ing  of  shad  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  the  people  of  the  South  in  this  increase  of  a 

^^  Again,  advancing  on  its  own  method  of  supply  of  cheap  fish-food  during  the  winter 
having  the  eg^  in  actual  layers  and  trays,  the  will  of  course  be  readily  appreciated.  The  fit- 
United  State:)  devised  the  method  of  placing  the  ful  appearance  and  disappearance  of  mackerel 
eggs  in  large  vessels  of  a  conical  shape,  and  on  the  American  coast  can  also,  in  a  great 
allowing  the  water  to  come  in  at  the  bottom  measure,  be  regulated, 
and  fiow  over  at  the  top,  by  which  means  *^Itis  hoped  to  transfer  the  general  seat  of 
enormous  numbers  can  be  hatched  on  a  given  the  cod  and  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  from  the 
area.  Such  is  the  apparatus  used  to  a  con-  distant  Banks  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
siderable  extent  by  the  United  States  at  its  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  thus  settling 
salmon-hatching  establishments  in  Maine  and  some  very  serious  international  fishery  ques- 
California.  As  the  result,  with  a  very  small  tions,  and  making  the  American  cod-fisheries 
force  of  operatives,  as  many  as  fifteen  millions  especially  similar  to  those  of  Norway,  where 
of  eg?3  have  been  treated  in  a  single  season  on  twenty-five  thousand  men  are  employed  for  foar 
the  Sacramento  River  hatchery — a  product  months  of  the  year  in  fishing  in  open  boats,  go- 
much  more  than  that  of  all  the  salmon-hatch-  ing  out  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  night 
ing  establishments,  public  and  private,  in  Eu-  '^  The  European  nations,  especially  the  Ger- 
rope  combined.  mans  and  Norwegians,  have  been  kept  adrised 

**  The  funnel  apparatus  was  next  placed  by  of  the  success  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
the  United  States  Commission  on  floating  scows,-  mission  in  the  hatching  of  various  species  of 
so  that  the  water  used  in  developing  the  eggs  sea-fishes,  through  the  public  papers,  bat  no 
could  be  drawn  directly  from  the  subjacent  reports  of  the  commission  have  appeared  Uter 
river  where  they  were  anchored.  With  this  than  that  for  1877;  they  are  without  the  de- 
was  combined  a  form  of  buckets  filled  with  tailed  information  desired,  most  of  the  dis- 
eggs  and  plunged  up  and  down  in  the  water  coveries  having  been  made  in  1878  and  1879. 
continually  by  means  of  steam-power.  The  "  European  nations  are  aware  that  all  the 
success  of  the  method  of  the  use  of  scows  led  more  recent  improvements  in  the  hatching  of 
to  the  construction  of  a  large  steamer  especially  fish,  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  have  heen 
fitted  for  this  purpose  and  nearly  ready  for  developed  by  the  United  States  Commission, 
use,  by  which  the  amount  of  work  of  previous  and  especially  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  the  as- 
seasons  can  he  increased  many  fold.  sistant  commissioner.    The  agents  of  the  North 

"  The  etforts  of  Earope  in  the  artificial  prop-  German  Lloyd's  have  offered  to  carry  the  ex- 

agation  of  fish  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  hibits  of  the  United  States  at  half  rates,  and 

the  treatment  of  different  species  of  salmon,  have  asked  permission  of  the  director  of  the 

trout,  and   white-fish,  and  this  by  the  rude  company  in  Bremen  to  take  them  free  of  anj 

methods  first  indicated — all  breeding  in  fresh  expense  whatever. 

water.    The  United  States  Fish  Commission  **  These  results  show  the  advantages  which 

first  conceived  the  idea  and  made  the  experi-  have  already  accrued  from  the  action  of  Con- 

raents  of  artificial  impregnation  of  and  hatch-  gress  in  enabling  this  country  to  profit  by  the 

ing  the  eggs  of  the  various  sea-fishes,  which  discoveries  and  experiences  of  European  nations 

require  a  totally  different  treatment  from  the  in  the  culture  of  fish." 

eg;,^  of  fresh-water  species,  the  latter  sinking  The  joint  resolution   was  adopted  in  the 

to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the  former  House— yeas  169,  nays  70,  not  voting  54.    It 

float  on  the  surface.    Experiments  were  prose-  was  passed  in  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the 

cuted  in  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  in  the  hatch-  President. 

ing  of  eggs  of  the  cod,  during  the  winters  of  In  the  House,  on  February  24th,  the  foUow- 

1878-79,  which,  after  many  failures,  resulted  ing  communication  was  received : 

in  entire  success.    The  steamer  referred  to  is  /r  ^x    zx        x  n          a  *- 

aa  essential  factor  in  the  work  contemplated  Toti,mu^ofRepr^nUU,v^: 

fnr  tho  fiitnrA  Kain,»  /*nr^oKi^  «#  rx«^.i.^;««. !,««  ^  transmit  herewith  a  commumcation  from  the  At- 

for  the  future,  being  capable  of  producmg  hun-  tomey-Gcncral  with  rofercnoo  to  the  requU.te  appio- 

areas  ot  millions  of  young  fish  in  a  single  season,  priation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  compeni^oii 
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shals  of  the  United  States,  including  their  **  For  the  payment  of  the  fees  and  expenses   of 

oent  for  neocsttfuy  expenditures  in  tiio  dis*  United  States  marshals  and  tlieir  general  deputies 

beir  otiiciai  duties.            R.  B.  HAYES.  earned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  80,  1880, 

s  Maj(sio:«,  February  24,  IStiO.  $(>00,000. 

eaker:  **The  commanication  will  be  t4n«„*i^,„««  „m    ^k-^-«^   4.^     ^ 

^  ♦!,«  r«««,«.;*f««  ««  A«r.«  ^..;  .♦;«««»)  "Cjentlemen  will   observe   the  lanjruage — 

0  the  Committee  on  Apprupnations.''  ,  ««„««„i    j«.  „i.:^^  »      t-k^    u-n    ^  ^*  • 

lite-  "AndDfinted"  *  general    deputies.'      The    bill   contains    no- 

n«.^«.  4ii^»ik^  ^^^..^^^^^\^^  «„r>^..  where  any  appropriation  for  special  deputj- 

Dger:     Let  the  accompanying  paper  nj^rshals.    I  cdl  attention  to  tWs  fact  for  the 

erk  read  AM  follows-  benefit  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 

erKreaaasiouows.  j^^^^^      ^^^  Committee  on  Appropriations 

WAsiSi^^e£^?r2o!^i880.  (  thought  it  advisable  to  appropriate  money  for 

lesire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  courts  and  the  prose- 

of  the  appropriation  lor  the  current  fiscal  cation  of  crimes  only.     We  do  not  in  this  bill 

e  fe^  and  expenditures  of  the  mawhals  of  appropriate  any  money  for  special  deputy-mai- 

^States  in  the  perfonnance  oi  the  duUes  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Democratic 

Congress,  and  the  present  Congress  at  its  party  ever  will  appropriate  any   money  for 

1,  adjourned  without  making  any  appropri-  such  special  deputies  80  long  as  the  law  stands 

hese  ollioers.    In  mv  annual  report  1  have  in  its  present  shape.     It  will  be  observed  that 

L*dmon  tTh.Si'l^Te™  fj"SnS;  t'-  '">'»'°''t««  has  confined  itself  to  appropri- 

ince  the  Ist  of  July  last  they  have  carried  ®"on  merely,  and  has  ingrafted  no  legislation 

Sees  without  any  appropriation,  and  have  or  words  of  exclusion.    It  has,  however,  failed 

»een  without  oompensaUon  for  themselves  or  refused  to  appropriate  any  sum  for  special 

eputies,  but  have  advanced  the  sums  neoes-  deputies 

expended  in  order  that  the  prooei>8  of  the  u  c      *•  i  i       i.             i    i                   •   i.  j      i 

tes^night  not  fail,  having  fulfilled  subetan-  Special  deputy-marshals  are  appointed  only 

heir  otiiciai  duties.    I  am  mformed  from  'or  Congressional  elections  and  only  upon  the 

lem  that  they  have  now  reached  the  limit  occasion  of  such  elections.    They  are  creatures 

»city  thus  to  conduct  their  office,  and  a  unknown  to  the  law  except  when  appointed 

Lhem  m  the  admmistration  of  their  offices  f^^  ^n  election  for  Representatives  about  to 

ly  a  failure  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  ^  i       i           Lr^  *v/»   xv4.^ov«i.«i^*tvo  aKJvfXM.%,  vy, 

ch  in  such  case  would  occur  by  reason  ot  ^*^®  place.    The  last  Congress  adjourned  with- 

f  suitable  appropriaUons.    1  need  not  enu-  out  making  any  appropriation  for  special  dep- 

vast  number  of  cases  in  which  such  failure  uty-marshals ;    indeed,   it  adjourned   without 

ittended  with  grave  results,  disiwtrous  in  making  appropriation  for  any  of  the  fees  of 

h^^iTol'.^k'^.lrur'ilSf/Sp^ttntt  jn-hals,  because  of  a  disagreement  between 

fiscal  year  have  now  elapsed.    I  feel  that  ^^^  different  departments  of  the  Government, 

re  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  ex-  Of  course  the  marshals  and  their  general  depu- 

f  have  heretofore  mode.    I  have  no  doubt  ties  attended  to  the  business  of  the  country 

ontinue  to  do  their  best ;  but,  in  view  ot  without  the  appropriation,  because  the  mar- 

?n"S7^{?S,^hT^  ^thr^th^t^e^rS!  f  als  of  the  iffitel  States  and  their  general 

have  felt  that  the  appropriation  would  bo  deputies  do  not  derive  their  chief  compensation 

keir  legitimate  fees  and  expenditures  has  not  out  of  the  $600,000  which  we  appropriate  to 

■*^  ^.LT^     _^_.^^_^      Tu  them  in  this  bill.    They  are  paid  out  of  fees  in 

e^  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  have  admiralty  cases  and  the  other  civil  suits  in 

uty  to  mform  you  of  the  condition  m  which  ,  .  \!^y   tt  .^  j  ol  •'"^  *"'"^*    ^*  "  «un,o   lu 

re  now  find  themselves,  and  the  consequent  which  the  tnited  btates  Government  is  not  a 

)  anticipated  in  the  administration  of  public  party.     The  United  States  marshals,  therefore, 

order  that  you  may,  should  you  deem  it  continuedtoperform  their  duties,  serving  writs, 

amunicatc  with  Congress  upon  the  subject,  warrants  for  private  individuals,  and  for  the 

prperi^l^oieTrpremTd^^  Government  of  the  United  States ;  looking  to 

Congress  to  reimburse  them  for  the  expenses 

espectfully,  your  obedient  servent,  which  they  might  incur  in  serving  writs,  etc., 

lARLES  DEVENS,  Attorney-General.  for  the  United  States  Government.     This  was 

KEsiDEXT.  j^jj  ordinary,   legitimate   service,   which   waa 

House,  on  March  12th,  the  Appropri  never  in  dispute.    And  every  one  is  ready  to 

was  considered.  make  this  amount  available  lor  their  use  at  as 

(Mabon,  of  Ohio,  said :    **  Mr.  Chair-  early  a  day  as  possible. 

nbers  will  have  observed  from  the  "But,  Mr.  Uhairman,  while  it  was  proper 

f  the  bill  that  the  appropriations  it  for  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  to  attend 

ire  for  the  current  fiscal  year  only —  to  the  general  business  of  the  country,  being 

>ill  is  not  the  general  bill  which  usu-  already  in  office  and  having  many  duties  to 

1  in  at  the  clo»e  of  a  session  to  clear  perform,  it  was  not  proper  for  any  officer  of 
ciencies  for  the  past  and  present  fis-  this  Government  to  appoint  special  deputy- 
marshals  when  no  appropriation  had  been  made 

i»  bill  the  appropriation  for  the  mar-  for  that  specific  purpose,  and  when,  on  the 

lodified  in  its  language,  and  differs  contrary,  all  the  appropriations  for  marshals 

>m  the  bill  as  originally  presented  to  had  failed  because  Congress  was  unwilling  to 

.   The  clause  in  the  present  bill  reads  vote  a  dollar  for  special  deputies,  the  President 

insisting  upon  the  absence  of  certain  restrictive 
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clauses  in  the  bill  containing  snch  appropria-  five  dollars  a  day  b  confined  expressly  to  special 

tions.  depaty-marsliaLs.     A  general  deputy-marshal 

^*  I  desire  to  say  to  gentlemen  on  both  sides  has  no  fees  even  for  arresting  a  man  withoat 

of  the  House  that  I  have  novr  no  letter  and  process  on  election-day,  for  there  are  no  soch 

know  of  none  to  ofifer  to  Congress  from  any  fees  allowed.    The  supposition  is  that  there  is 

officer  of  the  Government  stating  we  owe  spe-  always  a  warrant,  an  attachment,  or  prooesi 

cial  deputy-marshals  in   California  anything,  of  some  kind  or  other.     Of  course,  if  be  seizes 

Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Attorney-General  a  man  who  violates  the  law  in  his  presence, 

would  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  we  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  ordinary  fifty  ceota 

did  owe  United  States  special  deputy-marshals  for  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner.    He  nsj 

any  particular  sum  of  money  in  the  absence  of  be  entitled  to  ordinary  fees  for  attending  be> 

appropriations,  because  the  law  is  very  explicit  fore  a  United  States  commissioner.    But  these 

on  the  statute-book  that  no  department  of  the  are  fees  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he 

Government  has  the  power  to  incur  an  obliga-  held  a  warrant,  and  are  incurred  in  the  ordi* 

tion  in  the  absence  of  an  appropriation  for  that  nary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
purpose.    The  law  was  laid  down  distinctly  by        *^  But    the    Committee    on  Appropriations 

Attorney-General  Williams  in  regard  to  the  thought,  so  far  as  their  duty  extended,  that  ail 

printing  of  postal-cards  when  no  appropriation  they  could  do  and  all  they  were  willing  to  do, 

nad  been  made  for  that  purpose.    The  Presi-  in  view  especially  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 

dent  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the  doc-  Supreme  Court,  was  this :    that  the  general 

trine  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  this  House  deputies'  ordinary  fees  should  be  paid,  bat  the 

in  the  month  of  June,  1876;  and  the  Secretary  extraordinary  fees  of  the  special  deputy-mar- 

of  the  Treasury,  in  an  executive  document  shals  should  not,  because  no  appropriation  had 

which  I  have  before  me,  says  expressly  there  ever  been  made  for  that  purpose,  and  their 

is  no  power  to  incur  any  obligation  on  the  part  employment  was  not  authorized  and  created 

of  the  Government  unless  money  has  been  ap-  no  obligation. 

propriated  for  that  special  purpose.  Therefore,  ^^  There  can  not  be  two  sides,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  we  know  by  report,  by  telegraph,  and  to  the  question  of  law  that,  whether  a  law  is 
passibly  by  official  letters  in  response  to  inquiry  constitutional  or  not,  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
to  the  Attorney-General,  that  we  had  seventy-  termine  how  much  shall  be  appropriated  nnder 
six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  special  deputy-  it,  especially  where  no  amount  is  fixed.  For 
marshals  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  late  example,  if  a  public  building  needs  $500,000  to 
election  in  that  State  without  knowing  how  complete  it,  Congress  may  say  that  in  the  pres- 
many ;  yet  they  are  not  in  a  shape  to  claim  any  ent  state  of  the  Treasury,  or  in  the  present 
relief  at  the  bands  of  this  Government,  and,  in  state  of  other  advanced  work,  we  will  gire 
my  judgment,  they  have  long  since  been  paid  nothing — ^yet  the  building  ought  to  be  corn- 
by  the  Republican  Central  Committee.  Any  pleted ;  or  we  will  give  $50,0oS — yet  that  may 
proposition  to  amend  this  bill  by  inserting  not  be  enough ;  or  we  will  give  $100,000— and 
$7,600  would  be  simply  a  proposition  for  the  that  may  not  be  enough.  By  committing  to 
relief  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee.  the  House  power  to  appropriate,  the  right  b  ab- 

*^  It  is  a  private  debt  when  certain  gentle-  solutely  left  in  the  House  to  determine  wheth- 

men  are  put,  as  they  have  been,  upon  public  er  it  will  appropriate  for  a  certain  purpose  and 

duty  for  which  no  appropriation   has  been  how  much  it  will  appropriate, 
made,  and  are  told  if  the  Government  does  not        **  Of  course  I  understand,  as  a  legislator,  that 

pay  them  the  private  purse  would.    I  know  upon  us  rests  the  burden  of  refusing  to  carry 

no  public  officer  who  has  a  right  to  create  that  out  a  law  or  refusing  to  carry  it  out  properly, 

debt  on  the  part  of  the  Government;    the  That  is  a  responsibility  we  must  take.    We 

proposition  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  always  have  taken  it,  and  I  hope  we  always 

four,  that  if  any  debt  exists  it  is  the  debt  of  will  without  fear. 

the  Republican  Central  Committee,  and  can  not,  **  And  I  desire  to  say  that  because  the  So- 
in  law,  be  the  debt  or  obligation  of  the  coun-  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
try.  No  department  can  incur  an  obligation  that  the  election  law  is  constitutional  by  a  sort 
in  tlie  absence  of  an  appropriation  (except  in  of  eight-by-seven  decision — and  I  mean  by  that 
the  Army  and  Navy),  and  no  public  officer  a  division  apparently  according  to  party  lin« 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  we  (without  impugning  the  good  faith  of  any  mem- 
owe  (in  its  proper  sense)  any  one  in  such  a  ber  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  show  how  dif- 
case.  ferently  a  legal  question  may  appear  to  persons 

^'  Now,  special  deputy-marshals  are  entitled,  who  have  been  educated  in  different  political 

if  properly  appointed  and  there  is  an  appropri-  schools) — that  although  that  court  has  decided 

ation  for  them,  to  five  dollars  a  day.     General  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  that  when  W6 

deputies  are  entitled  to  the  ordinary  fees  which  come,  as  legislators,  to  appropriate  money  itia 

are  specified  in  the  statute.    A  general  deputy-  our  duty  to  say,  Is  this  law  constitutional  ?  or, 

marshal  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  elections  if  constitutional,  is  it  a  good  law,  and  are  v6 

nnder  the  election  law  (if  it  be  regarded  as  bound  to  appropriate  money  fot  it  ?    Beyond 

constitutional),  but  he  is  entitled  to  no  compen-  that,  we  have  a  right  to  determine  whether  the 

sation  for  being  present.    The  compensation  of  exigency  for  any  appropriation  exists,  or  wheth- 
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er  any  obligation  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  general  legislation  on  appropriation  bills,  it  had 

emment  for  past  services,  or  whether  in  the  not  the  eifect  then  of  thumb-screwing  the  £x- 

Dext  fiscal  year  the  country  reilly  needs  money  ecutive.    And  when  some  of  the  roost  illns- 

for  this  purpose.^'  trious  examples  of  this  bad  habit  occurred  they 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut:   "Mr.  Chair-  had  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses,  and  it 

man,  I  am  glad  the  House  has  decided  to  take  was  therefore,  as  far  as  compelling  the  Execu- 

up  this  bill.    It  contains  some  twenty-seven  tive  was  concerned,  a  mere  matter  of  form ; 

items  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  service,  and  they  could  pass  the  bill,  whether  he  approved  or 

they  are  all,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Appropria-  disapproved. 

tioDs  Committee,  in  which  I  as  a  member  most  "The  practice,  however,  is  not  justifiable  be- 
heartily  concur,  immediately  indispensable  to  cause  Republicans  were  at  times  guilty  of  it. 
the  service.  To  pass  the  bill  is  a  work  of  ne-  The  only  example  furnished  by  Republicans, 
ceasity,  I  might  say  of  mercy  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  which  is  in  reality  applicable  to  the  present 
speak  of  the  bill  as  reported  fi'om  the  commit-  discussion,  is  that  occurring  during  the  great 
lee.  Kansas  agitation,  when  they  proposed  to  forbid 
*'  The  proposed  section  for  the  payment  of  the  use  of  the  army  in  Kansas  to  enforce  cer- 
marshals  is  to  pay  the  marshals  and  their  gen-  tain  wicked  legislation.  In  that  instance  the 
eral  deputies.  We  have  a  bill  pending  before  Republicans,  having  brought  about  an  extra 
*  the  House,  reported,  I  believe,  from  the  com-  session  and  come  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
mittee,  proposing  to  dev.ote  $600,000  to  the  the  subject,  abandoned  the  attempt,  being  sat- 
marshals  and  their  general  deputies,  and  con-  isfied  that  they  were  wrong  in  proposing  to 
taioing  a  proviso  forbidding  the  use  of  any  of  coerce  the  Government  in  that  way ;  and  among 
this  money  for  the  payment  of  expenses  under  the  protects  against  tacking,  against  thumb- 
the  national  election  laws.  I  understand  it  is  screwing  legislation,  there  are  none  more  logi- 
proposed  to  drop  the  latter  clause ;  but,  never-  cal  and  impressive  than  those  made  by  eminent 
theless,  by  retaining  the  term  ^  general  ^  the  Democratic  Senators. 

same  effect  is  reached.    None  of  the  money  "The  judgment  of  the  country  is  against 
can  he  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  ex-  this.    The  history  of  constitutional  legislation 
penaes  incurred  under  the   general   election  is  against  it.    Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
Uwa  save  as  marshals  or  general  deputies  may  condemned  it  as  early  as  1776.    In  their  first 
have  been  engaged,  and  most  of  the  marshals  Constitutions  they  emphatically  condemned  it, 
•0  employed  are  special  marshals.    Therefore,  and  for  the  very  reasons  tliat  we  are  in  the 
dropping  the  prohibitory  proviso  is  nearly  im-  habit  of  assigning  on  this  side.   As  time  passed, 
material  so  far  as  the  practical  effect  is  con-  Constitution  after  Constitution  has  been  so  al- 
cerned.  tered  as  to  prevent  it.    Twenty-eight  of  the 
*'It  appears,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  State  Constitutions  rendered  it  impossible  by  a 
•t  tiie  very  first  opportunity  the  Democratic  variety  of  provisions,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
majority  of  this  House  renews  the  tactics  that  containing  this  simple  rule:  *  Bills  shall  con- 
compelled  the  long,  excited,  and  expensive  ex-  tain  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be  distinctly 
tra  session  of  last  summer.    And  it  does  not  described  in  the  title.'     Other  Constitutions 
appear  thus  far  tbi^  the  Democratic  party  has  permit  the  Executive  to  veto  some  while  ap- 
ieanied  anything  from  the  debates  of  that  ses-  proving  other  sections  of  appropriation  bills. 
Qon  or  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  And,  when  the  Confederates  came  to  adopt  a 
Tlie  leaders  seem  determined  to  prove  all  that  constitution,  they  took  the  existing  Constitu- 
vas  charged  against  the  party.  tion  of  the  United  States  with  certain  modifi- 
**I  propose  very  briefly  to  review  this  prao-  cations.    Among  the  modifications  which  their 
tice  of  tacking  or  of  attaching  political  legisla-  veteran  politicians  and  legislators  thought  it 
tion  to  appropriation  bills. :  The  attempt  was  necessary  to  make  are  clauses  that  rendered  it 
inade  to  justify  this  by  reference  to  the  history  utterly  impossible  to  do  what  the  Democratic 
of  Great  Britain.    There  can  be  found  prece-  party  of  this  House  is  seeking  to  do  here  U^ 
dents  in  that  history  previous  to  1688,  when  day.    We  have  the  history  of  the  State  Con- 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  great  political  stitutions,   the  general  progress  of  constitu- 
^evol^tion.     Since  1688  it  has  not  been  British  tional  legislation  in  the  country,  the  judgment 
practice.    And  since  1710  there  has  been  an  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  before  this  agitation 
absolate  mle  of  the  House  of  Lords  prohibiting  in  repeated  instances,  and  what  I  am  sure  will 
it    It  is  regarded  there  as  revolutionary  and  weigh    strongly  with    some   gentlemen,   and 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  weighs  somewhat  with  all,  the  thought- 
harring  that  House  from  a  free  expression  of  ful  action  of  the  Confederate  Convention  con- 
its  opinion  upon  biUs  of  supply.  sidering  the  defects  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 

"It  is  sought  to  justify  it  by  reference  to  tion, 

precedents  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  while  *'  Under  this  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 

it  was  under  Republican  control.    That  can  not  there  can  be  nothing  like  deliberate  legislation, 

be  done,  in  my  opinion ;  because  while  the  Re-  The  work  becomes  a  farce ;  we  are  not  free  to 

ppblicans,  when  they  had  a  ni^ority  of  both  vote  as  we  please;  bills  become  a  patchwork 

Houses,  and  the  President,  also,  on  their  side,  of  general  and  political  legislation  and  appro- 

irere  in  the  very  bad  habit  at  times  of  putting  priations ;  the  freedom  of  voting  becomes  the 
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freedom  of  one  subject  to  the  highway  rob-  the  Democracy  that  the  laws  protectii 

ber,  subject  to  the  black-mailer,  subject  to  the  tions  are  of  the  description  that  justii 

torture  of  inquisition.    The  call  of  the  roll  in  lutionary  measures,  I  shall  be  glad  to  b 

a  sense  brings  with  it  an  insult,  because  it  asks  declaration  frankly  made,  so  that  the 

me  to  vote  upon  brass  and  clay,  and  silver  and  may  understand  it. 
gold,  all  mingled  in  one  image.    No  legislative        ^'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta 

body  has  a  right  to  bring  a  member  to  that  vides  very  clearly  that 

emergency.  "The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 

"Now,  as  to  the  provision  concernmg  the  forScnatow  and  Representatives  shaU  be  p 

marshals,  of  which  I  hope  I  shall  speak  still  in  eaoh  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 

more  briefly.     The  Committee  on  Appropria-  gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  i 

tions  decided  to  make  it  an  independent  bill,  ^\^,2?fi' ?^^,Sf„*2  ^®  ^^^  ""^  '^'''*^ 
which  was  rightly  done.    It  h  now  proposed  ' 

to  put  it  on  this  appropriation  bill,  which  is        '*  Now,  the  construction  of  that  se( 

wrongly  done.    There  is  due  marshals  and  the  Constitution  was  very  well  unders 

special  deputies  in  California  some  $7,600  for  the  Constitutional  Convention.    It  w 

labor  under  the  election  laws.    The  supervisors  thoroughly  debated  and  defended  by  M 

of  elections  are  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  un-  ison,   and  other  eminent  gentlemen, 

der  a  permanent  statute.    This  is  not  a  matter  exact  ground  that  it  is  indispensable 

of  discretion  with  us,  whether  or  not  we  will  Government  of  the  United  States  that  it 

incur  indebtedness  of  this  sort     While  the  have  the  power  to  protect  the  people  u 

statute  stands,  any  two  reputable  citizens  ap-  ing  members  of  that  Government, 
plying  to  tlie  marshal  have  the  right  to  demand        '*  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  po^ 

that  special  deputies   be  appointed,  and    the  be  exercised  by  Congress  only  in  case^ 

marshal  is  imperatively  directed  by  law  to  ap-  the  States  have  failed  or  neglected  to 

point  those  special  deputies,  whose  very  wise  for  proper  Congressional  elections.    Th 

and  proper  duties  are  very  carefully  pointed  was  made  also  in  the  Constitutional  ( 

out  in  the  statute,  and  whose  compensation  is  tion,  and  it  was  there  overruled.    W] 

fixed.    The  indebtedness,  therefore,  may  be  State  Conventions  came  to  consider  t 

incurred  at  any  time  by  the  marshal  and  two  Constitution  they  were  to  some  extent 

reputable  citizens,  without  waiting  for  a  spe-  isfied  with  this  provision ;  and  in  six  c 

citic  appropriation.    To  refuse  to  pay  it  is  to  re-  conventions  the  point  was  again  raised, 

fuse  to  pay  a  lawful  debt  of  the  United  States,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  pr 

and  tiiat  is  what  is  proposed  in  this  instance.  providing  that  Congress  should  not  le^ 

"  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McMahon],  this  subject  of  elections  except  in  casei 

of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  says  that  the  States  had  failed  to  legislate, 
the  majority  of  this  House  will  appropriate        **  These  proposed  amendments  came 

nothing  for  special  deputies,  supervisors,  or  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  Statei 

anything  of  that  sort,  and  will  not  do  so  while  the  Constitution.    They  were  delibera 

the  election  law  exists.    I  call  upon  this  House  bated  in  that  Congress ;  Mr.  Madison  r 

and  upon  the  country  to  properly  stigmatize  his  own  arguments  made  ia  the  Constii 

the  character  of  that  declaration.     If  the  ma-  Convention.    A  proposition  to  submit 

jority  had  in  the  first  place  brought  before  us  State  Legislatures  an   amendment  gi' 

a  bill  repealing  or  modifying  the  election  laws,  Article  I,  section  4,  the  construction  d€ 

I  could  listen  with  more  charity.    I  hold  it  to  was  voted  down  by  23  yeas  to 28  nays;  i 

be  their  first  duty,  before  adopting  this  policy,  attempt  has  never  been  renewed, 
even  if  they  are  ever  justifiable  in  doing  so,  to        "The  Constitutional  Convention,  th 

show  us  how  far  they  desire  to  modify  the  Conventions,  and  the  first  Congress  un 

election  laws,  or  whether  they  desire  to  en-  Constitution  understood  that  subject  p: 

tirely  repeal  them.    They  have  not  done  that,  as  the  Republican  party  to-day  underst 

In  fact,  by  leaving  in  some  of  the  appropria-  Since  that  time  the  legislation  of  Congi 

tion  bills  provisions  relating  to  supervisors,  been  in  accordance  therewith.     Some 

last  summer,  they  admitted  the  propriety  of  States  were  in  the  habit  of  electing  the 

the  law,  or  at  least  they  declined  to  put  them-  gressional  delegates  in  gross — by  genera 

Helves  in  square  opposition  to  it  by  supporting  Congress  provide<l  that  Representatives 

a  bill  repealing  it.  be  elected  by  single  districts.    The  Stat 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  they  declare  positively  in  the  habit  of  electing  Representative: 

that  they  will  not  afiford  the  necessary  means  ferent  times;  Congress  provided  that 

for  executing  laws  which  they  do  not  like,  sentatives  should  all  be  elected  on  the  1 

Now  General  Grant's  doctrine  is  very  much  after  the  first  Monday  of  November.  Th 

better ;  that  the  best  way  to  bring  about  the  were  in  the  habit  of  electing  their  Sen 

repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law  is  to  enforce  it.     I  ditferent  times  and  in  various  ways,  a 

do  not  say  that  in  some  great  revolutionary  such  irregularities  that  the  people  soi 

crisis  Congress  might  not  declare  that  it  would  remained  unrepresented  in  the  Senate 

not  appropriate  money  to  carry  out  existing  periods,  and  serious  dissensions  arose, 
law.     But  if  it  be  the  deliberate  judgment  of        "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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inute  detail  for  the  election  of  Senators  which  that  failure  occurred  I  do  not  propose 

Jnited  States,  going  into  the  State  Le-  to  discuss  to-daj.    The  history  of  the  matter  is 

B8  and  prescrihiDg  the  duties  of  clerks  familiar  not  only  to  the  memhers  of  this  House 

siding  officers  and  members,  command-  but  to  the  whole  country.    It  will  be  remem- 

n  to  assemble  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  bered  that  Congress  put  on  the  bill  a  rider 

reive  o'clock — and  vote  tita  voce  for  a  which  provided  that  no  part  of  the  $600,000 

;  to  assemble  in  joint  convention  the  which  we  were  ready  to  appropriate  should 

f  at  twelve  o'clock  and  read  the  distinct  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  special  depu- 

)f  the  ballot  in  each  House ;  directing  ties  who  were  to  supervise  elections,  as  we  on 

1  case  the  record  showed  disagreement,  this  side  believed,  in  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 

jointly  and  vita  voce^  and  directing  that  lican  party. 

they  made  no  choice  they  should  meet  •*  The  President  was  not  willing  to  receive 

;  convention  day  after  day  at  twelve  the  $600,000  which  we  oflfered  him  upon  the 

till  they  had  made  a  choice.    It  is  im-  conditions  we  saw  fit  to  prescribe,  and  the  con- 

^  therefore,  that  Congress  could  have  sequence  was  that,  the  President  having  vetoed 

any  more  clearly  its  understanding  of  the  bill,  we  a^ourned  without  making  that 

tion  and  of  the  right  and  duty  of  Con-  appropriation.    Now  the  Committee  on  Ap- 

supreinely  regulate  the  election  of  Con-  propnations  comes  forward  and  presents  a  bill 

n.    And  what  it  can  *  regulate '  it  can  proposing  to  appropriate  $600,000  for  the  mar- 
shals and  their  regular  deputies,  without  any 

t  Democracy  now  say  that  an  election  condition  annexed ;  but  gentlemen  on  the  other 

sed  by  Congress  in  direct,  clear,  incon-  side  of  the  House,  if  I  understand  their  pur- 

ble  execution  of  that  section  shall  not  poses,  propose  to  amend  the  bill  and  put  upon 

ied  out,  and  they  propose  to  put  what  it  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  special 

alent  to  that  into  this  little  deficiency  deputy-marshals.    And  the  argument  is  that 

work  of  necessity  and  mercy,  as  1  have  the  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  these 

t.     I  am  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  a  special  deputies  having  been  declared  constitu- 

the  general  hostility  manifested  by  a  tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

dy  of  people  in  this  country  to  Federal  States,  therefore  we  should  make  haste  and 

-just  and  constitutional  Federal  power  appropriate  money  for  their  payment,  and  that 

y  description — hostility  to  the  army,  an  amendment  should  be  put  on  this  bill  to 

r  to  the  Executive,  hostility  to  the  Su-  that  end. 

'ourt,  hostility  to  the  protection  of  Fed-  '*  While  I  admit,  the  law  having  been  de- 

cers  by  Federal  courts  while  they  are  clared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

ig  Federal  laws,  hostility  to  any  attempt  the  United  States,  Congress  has  no  right  to  re- 

)art  of  the  General  Government  to  pro-  sist  it,  and  while  in  the  future  it  may  be  deemed 

ri^fhts  of  the  people  in  the  sacred  duty  right  and  proper  to  make  appropriations  for 

ig.''  these  special  deputy-marshals,  I  hold  that  there 

ingleton,  of  Mississippi :  *^  This  bill  is  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  us  requiring  that  we 

of  our  regular  appropriation  bills.     It  hasten  into  the  presence  as  it  were  of  said 

is  termed  a  deficiency  bill,  a  bill  to  add  court  with  heads  uncovered  and  feet  unshod, 

ng  to  the  amount  already  granted  for  saying :   *  May  it  please  your  honors  we  are 

^  on  the  business  of  the  several  depart-  ready  to  do  your  bidding;  to  appropriate  this 

3f  the  Government.    And  while,  Mr.  money,  and  to  postpone  other  important  busi- 

an,  bills  of  this  character  are  regarded  ness.'  These  special  deputy-marshals  are /««<?- 

with  great  disfavor,  the  necessity  for  tus  officio.    They  are  no  longer  in  oflice,  and 

'owing,  as  it  frequently  does,  out  of  the  there  is  no  special  necessity  for  haste  in  this 

jant  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  matter.    We  want  some  time  to  deliberate  on 

in  these  several  departments  above  and  it.     It  may  be  that  we  can  couple  some  other 

that  set  apart  for  their  use,  yet  candor  provisions  with  the  act  making  this  appropria- 

I  me  to  admit  that  this  is  not  always  the  tion  which  will  save  us  from  the  presence  and 

It  that  sometimes  the  necessity  for  a  dictation  of  these  pimps  and  spies  hereafter, 

cy  bill  comes  of  the  fact  that  Congress  and  therefore   we  ask  that  you  accept  the 

ed  to  make,  at  the  proper  time,  suffi-  $600,000  we  tender  in  good  faith,  and  that  you 

»propriations,  and  at  other  times  out  of  do  not  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  any 

tances  which  are  unforeseen,  and  which,  offer  on  your  part  to  put  upon  it  an  amendment 

tter  of  course,  are  not  provided  for  in  such  as  is  contemplated, 

era]  appropriation  bills.  "  It  is  true  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

h  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in  re-  States  has  decided  the  case.    Its  connection 

the  two  largest  items  mentioned  in  this  with  it  has  ceased ;  it  can  deal  with  it  no  fur- 

'he    six-hundred-thousand-dollar    item  ther.     It  is,  then,  a  matter  purely  for  the  con- 

t  is  asked  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  sideration  of  Congress,  whether  it  make  that 

t  of  marshals  and  their  regular  deputies  appropriation  to-day,  or  whether  it  will  make 

nt  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  last  session  it  at  some  future  day,  or  whether  it  will  make 

ress,  there  was  a  failure  to  appropriate  it  at  all. 

\  purpose.    The  circumstances  under  "  It  may  be  the  pleasure  of  this  House  to 
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amend  the  bill  according  to  the  views  of  gen-  certain  State  purposes,  while  this  right  is  d<»- 
tlomen  on  the  other  side,  and  make  the  appro-  uied  to  the  residue  of  the  people.  Bat,  being 
priation  in  this  bill ;  but  if  it  does  not,  then  no  made  voters  for  State  purposes,  the  Federal 
injustice  has  been  done,  because  the  same  ques-  Oonstitution  expressly  invests  them  with  other 
tion  will  come  up  some  other  time  daring  tlie  electoral  rights  of  a  national  character,  Dam6> 
session  when  we  can  all  discuss  it  and  vote  ly,  the  right  to  vote  for  Federal  Represeota- 
upon  it  according  to  our  respective  views.  We  tives.  Now,  if  the  persons  who  are  made  vot- 
say,  therefore,  you  had  better  take  the  $600,-  ers  by  State  Oonstitations  and  laws  posseftied 
000  that  is  offered  you  in  good  faith  and  not  the  right  by  being  voters  in  the  State  to  vote 
undertake  to  encumber  this  bill  with  amend-  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  then  the 
ments.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  not  being  a  framers  of  the  Constitution  are  chargeable 
general  but  a  special  deficiency  bill,  is  to  meet  with  folly  in  prescribing  who  should  be  elec- 
cases  of  emergency.  This  is  the  view  that  the  tors  for  Representatives.  If  the  fathers  had 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  taken,  and  not  thought  this  provision  of  the  Constitation 
delay  in  passing  the  bill  will  undoubtedly  work  conferred  some  new  and  additional  right,  what 
great  detriment  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  the  folly  to  place  it  in  the  Constitution  I  That  the 
Government.  Hut  no  such  argument  can  be  framers  of  the  Constitution  considered  it  ud- 
made  with  regard  to  these  specitd  deputies,  and  portant  to  provide  who  should  be  voters  for 
the  question  in  reference  to  their  payment  can  Representatives  in  Congress  is  apparent  from 
be  determined  at  any  time  hereafter.  It  is  not  the  language  employed  in  No.  LII  of  the  *  Fed- 
urgent  at  this  time."  eralist ' : 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Indiana :  "  It  has  been  argued  «  ^he  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  ju.4- 
tnat  the  legislation  emboaied  in  the  Kevised  ly  regarded  as  a  ftindamental  article  of  republican  gov- 
Statutes  touching  elections  is  unconstitutional  cmment.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Convention,  t&it- 
on  two  grounds :  first,  because  the  Constitu-  f?re»  ^Ji^^*  fmdedablishth\&  right  in  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  ^^S'  To  have  left  it  openjor  the  occasional  regiiU&on 
viv/ix  «v«o  «vyw  f'^"^-  "^^  *:  ^  4«cM*tiv»wv/oo  vi  of  ConsTTCsa  w^ould  have  been  improper  for  the  fmsod 
electors,  and  hence  that  there  are  no  national  ju:,t  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it  to  the  legisli- 
voters ;  and,  second,  because  Congress  has  not  tive  discretion  of  the  States  would  have  been  improper 
the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  system  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  would  have  rendered  too 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  for  Representa-  itP«'?<*«°S^°  ^«  ^^  ^Z^^^l^^^J'^^'l 
tives.  It  must  be  conceded  that  if  Congress  ^'th™i^'Sre!°  *^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
has  the  power  to  make  or  alter  all  the  regulct- 

tions  touching  Congreuional  elections^  it  must  "  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  '  define  and  ea- 

have  the  power  to  enact  these  provisions  of  tablish  the  right  of  suffrage,'  if  Congress  can 

the  statute  in  controversy,  as  the  greater  in-  not  protect  the  voter  in  its  enjoyment? 

eludes  the  less.    It  will  be  my  purpose  to  show  **The  Federal  Constitution  having  secured 

that  Congress  possesses  the  power,  whenever  to  the  electors  in  the  several  States  the  right 

it  chooses  to  exert  it,  to  provide  an  entire  elec-  to  vote  for  Representatives,  Congress  most 

toral  system  for  Representatives.  have  the  power  to  guarantee  and  protect  this 

"Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  right.  The  States  are  not  required  to  enact 
States  had  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  appoint-  laws  and  provide  tribunals  to  enforce  the  rights 
ment  of  Representatives.  They  had  the  power,  conferred  by  and  existing  only  under  the  Fed' 
which  was  exerted  by  one  of  the  States,  to  re-  eral  Constitution.  The  State  governments  are 
fuse  to  send  Representatives  to  the  Continen-  provided  to  protect  and  enforce  State  rights; 
tal  Congress.  This  was  one  of  the  seeds  of  while  the  Federal  Government  is  established 
dissolution  existing  under  the  confederacy  to  protect  national  rights.  But,  if  it  was  a 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  under-  duty  incumbent  on  the  States  to  guarantee  to 
took  to  remove.  They  undertook  to  form  a  each  of  its  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  every 
more  perfect  Union,  to  establish  a  government  right  conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
of  the  people  having  within  itself  the  power  still  Congress  would  possess  no  method  of 
to  perpetuate  its  own  existence.  They  pro-  compelling  the  States  to  secure  this  constita* 
vided  for  the  choice  of  Representatives  by  the  tional  right  to  vote  against  denial  or  abridg- 
people  every  two  years,  and  prescribed  who  ment.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  principle  to  re- 
should  be  eligible  as  electors.  The  Constitu-  mit  to  the  States  the  protection  and  enforoe- 
tion  provides,  in  Article  I,  section  2 :  ment  of  rights  conferred  by  the  Federal  Con- 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  stitution.     It  was  upon  this  very  rock  that  the 

of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  Articles  of  Confederation  so  nearly  made  ship- 

of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  wreck   of   the  Union.     And,  notwithstanding 

shall  have  the  qualifications  pequb*ite  for  electors  of  the  perils  and  solemn  warnings  of  the  pastt, 

tlic  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  LegisUture.  ^^^  State-rights  Democrats   of  to-day   w3 

**  This  provision  fixes  definitely   who   are  impel  the  nation  on  the  same  fatal  rock.    If 

electors,  and  their  qualifications.     The  several  Congress  can  not  guarantee  and  protect  the 

States  have  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  citizen  in  the  free  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of 

electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  his  constitutional  right  to  vote,  then  the  right 

State  Legislatures.    They  have  thus  invested  is  a  mere  glittering  generality,  dependent  for 

certain  persons  with  the  right  of  suffrage  for  its  enjoyment  upon  the  interests  or  passions  of 
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y  leaders  controlling  the  States.    Such  for  supervisors  or  special  deputy-marshals,  so 

odem  doctrine  of  State  rights — a  doc-  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  Congressional  elec- 

lioh  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  power  tions.'    He  asserts  tliat  it  was  not  proper  for 

remacy  of  the  nation.    When  the  peo-  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  appoint  spe- 

lis  country  consent  to  surrender  to  the  cial  deputy-marshals  when  no  appropriation  had 

le  enforcement  and  protection  of  rights  been  made  for  that  specific  purpose. 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution,        "  Then  further  on  he  declares — I  quote  from 

olution  of  the  Union  can  not  be  long  his  printed  speech : 

ed.     Those  lately  engaged  in  armed        "  And  I  desire  to  say  that  because  the  Supreme 

1  and  their  sympathizers  are  now  em-  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  the  elec-  > 

the  delusive  cry  of  centralization  to  *^^on  law  is  constitutional  bv  a  sort  of  eight-by-seven 

le  people  to  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  <ieci*j5>'i-ajd  I  mean  by  t^at  a  diviBion  apparently 

ic  |/wpio  iiv  bijo  xa%>ax  wiimvjuv^^   v*.   kxi«  according   to  party  lines    (without   impupning    the 

te-rights  conspiracy.     1  he  triumph  of  good  faiOi  of  anv  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 

octrines  under  the  specious  guise  of  to  show  how  di£^rently  a  legal  question  may  appear  to 

Ifhts  and  local  self-government  would  pereons  who  have  been  educated  in  different  political 

alike  to  liberty  and  union.    But  the  »chool8)--that  although  tlmtwurt  has  decided  the  w^^^ 

.^  r«^«««^-^  ♦^  \v«-«*  i«™-  4-^  «,«f^«*  Btitutionality  of  the  law,  that  when  wo  come,  as  legis- 

)f  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  protect  i^tors,  to  appropriate  money,  it  is  our  duty  to  sayT  Is 

rantee  the  nghts  secured  by  the  Con-  this  law  constitutional?  or.  if  constitutional,  is  it  a 

.  is  delegated  to  it  expressly :  {^ood  law,  and  ore  we  bound  to  appropriate  money  for 

[ingress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 

ill  he  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into         "  lie  undertakes,  as  will  be  seen,  to  throw 

the  forcing  powens  and  all  other  powers  contempt  on  that  decision  by  styling  it  *  a  sort 

r  this  Constitution  in  tJie  Government  of  the      f  eight-by-seven  decision.'    I  remind  him  that 

ates,  or  m  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  r;  .    *        "^   ^    ;       j     ••       i.     ^"*»"^  """»'"«»' 

'  i^     r—  it  is  a  seven-to-two  decision,  having  been  adopt- 

sse  are  not  the  only  provisions  of  the  ed  by  a  larger  number  of  the  members  of  the 

tion   conferring    upon   Congress  the  court  than  the  m^ority  of  the  decisions  of  that 

)  guarantee  and  protect  the  citizen  in  tribunal.    It  is  a  aecision  of  a  broad,  sweeping 

.  to  vote  for  Representatives.    The  first  character,  and  declares  that  Congress  may  take 

!  section  4,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitn-  the  whole  control  of  Congressional  elections,  or 

fers  this  power.    We  copy  it :  a  partial  control,  as  they  choose ;  that  the  elec- 

imea,  places,  and  manner  oT  holding  elections  tion  law  as  it  stands  on  the  national  statute- 

»»  and  Reprefientatives  shall  be  prescribed  book  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  on  that 

ate  by  the  Ix^lature  thereof:  but  the  Con-  subject 

^Z  tVpt:L"^d^iS^T'       :  Mo- .*«»  ^^^^J.  «■«  ^"P^-e  court,  not 

.  only  in  this  case,  but  in  another  recent  case,  has 

as  been  strenuously  argued  that  Con-  made  a  declaration  which  ought  to  be  engraven 
n  not  make  or  alter  the  regulations  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  people  of 
:  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  coo-  this  country.  And  this  is  its  substance : 
elections  unless  the  States  fail  or  refuse  "  That  a  law  of  Congress  interpenetrates  and  be- 
appropriate  regulations  therefor.  This  comes  a  part  of  every  law  of  evciy  State  of  this  Union 
shown  to  be  indispensable  both  by  the  ^  ^*"^^  »**  subject-matter  is  applicable,  and  is  bind- 
in  convention  on  this  clause  of  the  ^  "P**°  *^^  I^P*^  "^^  ~^*"  ^''^'y  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  «^^- 
tion  and  by  the  express  language  of  "  This  is  the  voice  of  the  Constitution.  Now, 
e  itself.  The  words  *  Congress  may  at  therefore,  under  this  decision  the  election  laws 
9  by  law  make  or  alter  regulations^  of  the  United  States  are  the  laws  of  every  State 
the  conduct  of  elections  for  Represent-  of  this  Union.  No  judge  of  election,  no  State 
e  too  clear  and  comprehensive  to  ad-  officer  or  other  person  connected  with  any  Con- 
oubt  or  debate.  The  power  may  be  gresslonal  election,  no  elector  who  offers  his 
by  Congress  at  any  time.  Doubtless  ballot  at  any  such  election  can,  with  impunity, 
3t  contemplated  that  the  power  would  lift  his  hand  or  do  any  act  against  any  of  the 
«d  by  Congress  unless  an  emergency  provisions  of  these  laws.  They  rest  down  upon 
lich  seemed  to  demand  it.  But  Con-  Cougressional  elections  in  every  State  like  the 
>ne  was  made  the  judge  at  the  time  *  casing  air,^  broad  and  general,  protecting  with 
d  the  extent  to  which  it  would  legislate  their  dignity  every  act  and  penetrating  with 
ubject — whether  it  would  provide  ex-  their  authority  every  function  of  Congressional 
for  the  election  of  Representatives,  or  elections.  They  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
ily  a  portion  of  its  power,  leaving  to  land  on  that  subject. 

*s  a  partial  control  of  the  elections."  "  But  now  a  Representative,  speaking  for  the 

Tard,  of  Ohio :    "  My  colleague  [Mr.  Democratic  party  in  this  House,  rises,  not  with 

q],  in  his  speech  opening  the  discus-  the  plea  which  he  could  have  made  with  some 

1  this  bill,  made  the  announcement  in  show  of  plausibility  last  year,  that  the  law  is 

e,  and  it  remains  uncontradicted  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore  they  would 

isted  against  by  any  one  on  his  side  of  not  enforce  it — but,  with  a  constitutional  law, 

se,  first,  that  *  we  have  not  hitherto  declared  so  by  the  Supreme  Court,  covering 

»  not  in  this  bill,  and  will  not  in  any  him  and  filling  the  republic  from  end  to  end, 

ill,  make  any  appropriation  whatever  reaching  everywhere  and  covering  every  foot 
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of  oar  soil  where  a  Congressional  election  can  tion  of  their  duty.    And  the  law  is  maDdAtoT7 

be  held — he  rises  in  his  place  and  declares  that  upon  the  marshal.    He  must  obey  it,  under  the 

the  Democratic  party  wUl  not  execute  that  law  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.    What  then? 

nor  permit  it  to  be  obeyed.  When  the  supervisors  and  special  deputy-mar- 

'^  We  who  are  the  sworn  law-makers  of  the  shals  have  been  appointed,  they  Ond  their  daties 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  examples  of  respect  for  j}laiuly  prescribed  in  the  law.  And  then  seo- 
and  obedience  to  the  law — we  who,  before  we  tion  5521  provides  that,  if  they  neglect  or  re- 
took our  first  step  in  legislation,  swore  before  fuse  to  perform  fully  all  these  duties  enjoined 
God  and  our  country  that  we  would  support  upon  them,  they  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — we  are  now  in-  ment.  They  can  not  excuse  their  neglect  bj 
vited  to  become  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  vio-  saying,  *  We  will  not  act  because  Congress  ha 
lation  of  the  law.  My  colleague  announces  his  not  appropriated  the  money  to  pay  us.^  All 
par  pose  to  break  the  law,  and  invites  Congress  these  officers  are  confronted  by  the  imperial 
to  follow  him  in  his  assault  upon  it.  command  of  the  law — first  to  the  judge  and 

*^  Mr.  Chairman,  by  far  the  most  formidable  marshal  to  appoint,  then  to  the  supervisor  aod 

danger  that  threatens  the  republic  to-day  is  deputy-marshal  to  act,  and  to  act  under  the 

the  spirit  of  law -breaking  which  shows  itself  pams  and  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment 

in  many  turbulent  and  alarming  manifestations.  Impeachment  enforces  the  obedience  of  the 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  after  two  years  judge ;  fine  and  imprisonment  the  obedience  of 

of  wrestling  with  communism  in  the  city  of  San  the  supervisors  and  deputy-marshals. 

Francisco,  have  finally  grappled  with  this  law-  '*Now  comes  one  other  mandatory  order: 

less  spirit,  and  the  leader  of  it  was  yesterday  in  the  last  section  of  this  long  chapter  of  legi^ 

S3ntenced  to  penal  servitude  as  a  violator  of  lation,  the  majestic  command  of  the  law  is  ad- 

the  law.     But  what  can   we  say  to  Dennis  dressed  both  to  Congress  and  the  Treasarj. 

Kearney  and  his  associates,  if  today  we  an-  It  declares  that  there  ^  shall  bepidd^  out  of  the 

nounce  ourselves  the  foremost  law-breakers  of  Treasury  five  dollars  per  day  to  these  officers  as 

the  country  and  set  an  example  to  all  the  tur-  compensation  for  their  services.    Here  too  the 

bulent  and  vicious  elements  of  disorder  to  fol-  law  is  equally  imperious  and  mandatriry;  it 

low  us  ?  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  mera- 

"  My  colleague  [Mr.  McMahon]  tries  to  shield  her  of  this  House,  with  only  this  difference: 

his  violation  of  the  law  behind  a  section  of  the  we  can  not  be  impeached  for  disobedience;  we 

statutes  which  provides  that  no  disbursing  or  can  not  be  fined  or  locked  up  in  the  penitentiary 

other  officer  shall  make  any  contract  involving  for  voting  *  no,^  and  refusing  the  appropriation; 

the  expenditure  of  money  beyond  what  is  ap-  we  can  not  be  fined  or  imprisoned  if  we  refuse 

Eropriated  for  the  purpose.    I  answer  that  I  to  do  our  duty.     And  so,  shielded  by  theira- 

old  in  my  hand  a  later  law,  a  later  statute,  munity  of  his  privilege  as  a  Representative,  mr 

which  governs  the  restrictive  law  of  which  he  colleague  sets  the  example  to  all  officers  and  all 

speaks,  which  governs  him  and  governs  the  people  of  deliberately  and  with  clear-sighted 

courts.     It  is  the  election  law  itself.  purpose  violating  the  law  of  the  land. 

**  I  invite  attention  briefly  to  its  substance.  "  Thus  he  seeks  to  nullify  the  law.    Thus  he, 

Sections  2011  and  2012  of  the  Revised  Statutes  hopes  to  thwart  the  nation^s  *  collected  wiil.^"^ 

provide  that  upon  the  application  of  any  two  Mr.  McMahon :  "  I  wish  in  all  good  faith  to 

citizens  of  any  city  of  more  than  twenty  thou-  ask  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield],  who 

sand  inhabitants  to  have  a  national  election  has  read  us  all,  and  me  particularly,  a  lecture, 

guarded  and  scrutinized,  the  judge  of  the  oir-  why  it  is  that,  on  every  political  proposition 

cuit  court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  his  upon  which  he  undertakes  to  alarm  the  coun- 

court  open  during  the  ten  days  preceding  the  try  and  lecture  the  Democratic  party,  we  find 

election.    The  law  commands  the  judge  of  the  that  in  the  past  he  advocated  the  very  propo- 

court  to  so  do.  sitions  we  now  make  and  pursued  the  ver/ 

"In  the  opan  court  from  day  to  day,  and  course  which  he  now  pretends  so  much  to 

fro'n  time  to  time,  the  judge  shall  appoint,  reprobate?     Why  is  it?     Will  my  colleague 

and,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  shall  commis-  look  to  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  in 

sion  two  citizens  of  different  political  parties  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  State  of 

who  are  voters  within  the  precinct  where  they  Ohio,  with  its  long  record  of  nullification  on 

reside,  to  be  supervisors  of  the  election.    That  the  question  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  tlie 

law  is  mandatory  upon  the  judge.    Should  he  fugitive-slave  law  ?    Gentlemen  on  the  other 

refuse  to  obey,  he  can  be  impeached  of  high  side  are  amused.     Why?    Do  they  object  to 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.    He  must  my  reference  to  those  days?    Is  it  because  the 

not  stop  to  inquire  whether  an  appropriation  Republican  party  was  then  only  in  its  infancy 

has  been  made  to  pay  these  supervisors.    The  and  that  it  pleads  minority  for  what  it  did 

rights  of  citizens  are  involved,  and  upon  their  then?     In  those  days  actual  resistance  to  the 

application  the  judge  must  act.  enforcement  of  the  law  w^as  one  of  the  cardi- 

"  Again,  section  2021  provides  that  on  the  nal  points  of  the  m^ority  of  the  Republican 

application  of  two  citizens  the  marshal  of  the  party,  a  policy  we  have  never  advocated,  nor 

United  States  shall  appoint  special  deputy-mar-  practiced,  nor  endorsed, 

shals  to  protect  the  supervisors  in  the  execu-  **  Or,  do  gentlemen  claim  that  the  great  pub- 
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their  partj  in  that  daj  were  nn-  the  *  rebel  brigadiers  *  were  assailing  an  honest 

smen,  dangerous  to  the  conn  try  and  Union  soldier  who  had  helped  to  put  the  re- 

tbe  Government?     The  judgment  hellion  down;  and,  although  he  was  proved  to 

tial  public  would  be  to-day  in  favor  have  been  guilty  beyond  all  controversy,  Repub- 

iblican  leaders  of  twenty  years  ago  licans  did  all  in  their  power  to  protect  him. 

ce  to  those  of  to-day.  Tnis  is  only  one  instance  in  the  past.  When 

the  record  of  gentlemen  has  been  we  have  now  under  discussion  the  question  of 

in  the  past  from  their  present  posi-  how  much  money  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
>  questions  of  the  eflfect  of  decisions  Printing-Oflice — because  the  Public  Printer 
-erne  Court,  the  supremacy  of  Fed-  has  violated  law  in  using  up  in  eight  months 
ad  riders  to  appropriation  bills,  are  an  appropriation  intended  for  the  whole  fiscal 
upon  them  as  reformed  statesmen  ?  year — when  wo  discover  that  the  appropria- 
iolleague  desire  to  appear  in  that  tions  for  that  department,  if  voted  as  the  de- 
my colleague  seen  the  error  of  his  mands  of  the  oihce  now  require,  will  make  an 
s  he  become  convinced  that  in  those  increased  expenditure  of  $400,000  over  former 
I  his  party  were  wrong?  Are  you  years,  when  charges  of  extravagance,  inatten- 
itlemen,  to  admit  that  to  the  conn-  tion  to  •  public  interests,  squandering  of  the 
Or  are  we  to  draw  the  proper  con-  people's  money  are  made,  how  are  we  met? 
t  you  can  change  your  side  as  the  Why,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield] 
and  emergencies  of  party  demand  ?  rises,  and,  in  his  dilettant  way,  says  he  will 

Republican  party  was  as  powerful,  not  waste  any  time  on  the  discussion  of  the 

s  brainy,  as  full  of  great  leaders,  and  Printing-Ofiice.    That  seems  to  him  to  be  only 

»on  great  purposes  as  it  ever  was  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 

of  this  country ;  indeed,  more  so ;  the  American  people !     I  suppose,  in  view  of 

lot  then  been  debauched  as  it  has  the  history  of  his  party,  he  considers  such  a 

t)y  the  unlimited  possession  of  ]>ow-  deficiency  a  very  small  matter.    Perhaps  it  is. 

lot  been  corrupted  by  the  handling  But  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  at 

3r  rather  of  thousands  of  millions  of  this  time — and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  kept 

loney  without  accountability  except  in  power — to  look  into  the  expenditure  of  the 

t  was  then  a  party  for  the  equal  money  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  small,  and 

)n;  a  party  which  a  man  might  well  save  wherever  we  can,  no  matter  how  small 

loogh  he  might  not  agree  with  it  in  the  sum  may  be. 

purposes.    In  those  days  one  of  the  "  This  purpose  of  the  Democratic  party  to 

es.of  the  party  was  placed  in  the  economize  expenditures  and  expose  the  extrav- 

itform  of  1860 :  agance  of  the  Administration  can  not  be  evaded 

maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  hy  side  issues.     It  does  gentlemen  no  good  to 

od  especially  tho  right  of  each  State  to  undertake  at  this  late  day  to  fiaunt  the  bloody 

itrol  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord-  gi,irt  before  the  American  people.     It  might 

'  ourpoUtical  fabric  depenJT  and  we  de-  ^^re  distressed,  when  men  were  out  of  employ- 

wle»*  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  ment,  when  there  was  no  work  to  do,  when  our 

or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pre-  manufacturing  establishments    were  stopped, 

g  the  gravest  of  crimes.  ^hen  every  interest  and  industry  in  the  coun- 

ar  enunciation  of  doctrine  to-day,  try  was  paralyzed,  as  the  result  of  the  pol- 

ocrat,  would  be  denounced  as  hatred  icy  of  the  party  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 

ral  Union  and  hostility  to  the  Fed-  side.     But  now  if  men  are  out  of  employment 

ment.    Will  you  admit  that  in  1860  it  is  simply  because  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 

)r  the  rights  of  the  States  because  sion  authorizes  them  to  demand  an  increase  of 

ed  a  majority  of  the  State  govern-  10  or  20  per  cent,  over  the  wages  of  hard  times, 

were  not  in  possession  of  the  Fed-  I  say  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  when  they 

nment?    Do  you  admit  that  you  come  before  the  American  people  with  that 

I  then  but  right  now  ?     I  leave  gen-  same  worn-out,  tattered,  faded,  bloody  shirt, 

ecide  that  before  the  American  peo-  they  mistake  the  temper  of  the  American  peo- 

rty  which  can  maintain  both  sides  pie.    They  will  find  that  the  people  will  put 

important  question,  with  equal  vig-  the  seal  of  condemnation  on  that  party  which 

ig  only  upon  where  its  party  inter-  inaugurates  these  sectional  discussions,  tending 

^mporarily  lie,  is  not  well  qualified  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country  and  to 

tion  of  monitor  to  any  other  party,  increase  discord  between  the  two  sections, 

eachings  deserving  of  the  attention  **  The  business  of  the  country  demands  quiet, 

people.  and  the  people  will  have  peace.     Who  teach 

lirman,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  rising  generation  that  they  should  hate 

on  the  other  side  evade  the  discus-  their  fellow-countrymen  ?    If  you  put  into  the 

economical  questions  that  look  to  hands  of  the  boys  of  our  day  the  speeches  of 

erests  of  the  people  is  remarkable.  Republican  politicians,  they  are  taught  that 

Belknap  investigation  was  first  or-  their  natural  enemies  lie  in  the  South,  and  the 

ry  went  all  over  the  country  that  seeds  of  fiiture  civil  wars  are  planted  by  design- 

KX.— 11     A 
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ing  politicians  for  a  mere  temporary  party  ad^  Spain  can  not  go  and  take  possession  < 

vantage.    Is  this  statesmanlike?    Is  ttiis  tak-  cities. 

ing  a  broad  view  of  the  present  needs  of  our        ^*  In  the  midst  of  these  possible  daD^ 

country  ?    Is  it  patriotic  to  foment  divisions  at  the  midst  of  the  prosperity  of  our  com 

home,  to  perpetuate  sectional  hatred,  to  weaken  the  midst  of  the  increase  of  busioess, 

our  country  by  intestine  quarrels  ?  midst  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pe 

^^  Oh,  I  wish  there  was  a  statesman  upon  the  bury  all  sectional  issues,  when  we  ough 

other  side?    I  hope  gentlemen  will  permit  me  shouting  psBans  for  our  prosperity,  and 

to  finish  my  sentence.    I  know  that  we  are  all  in  common  energy  that  nothing  shall  re 

apt  to  imagine  ourselves  to  be  statesmen,  and  the  Republican  politician  comes  to  th 

tlierefore  gentlemen  rebel  when  I  seem  to  take  with  his  shouts  of  hatred  to  the  South, 

aw^ay  the  right  from  any  of  them.    I  was  going  nunciation  of  the  Democratic  party  as  an 

to  qualify  my  statement,  if  gentlemen  had  given  to  the  country,  as  intending  to  seize  th 

me  time.    There  are  statesmen  on  the  other  ernment  by  force,  if  not  duly  elected 

side  of  the  House.    I  am  not  disputing  that  people ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  assertion  i 

proposition,  either  as  to  my  friend  from  Maine,  propriety  of  his  hate,  he  points  to  the  r 

or  my  colleague  from  Ohio.    I  was  about  to  able  fact  that  his  pet  special  deputy-ui 

say  to  you  what  kind  of  statesmen  I  wish  you  of  elections  who  controlled  the  polls 

had  on  the  Republican  side.    I  wish  you  had  a  Francisco  are  not  to  be  paid  the  $7,600 

statesman  who  was  able  to  rise  above  foment-  is  said  to  be  due  them, 
ing  all  this  petty  political  strife  between  the        *^  The  attempt  to  unsettle  the  con  fid 

North  and  the  South.    I  wish  you  had  a  states-  the  people  is  atrocious.     If  successful  it 

man  who  would  wave  the  banner  of  peace,  as  paralyze  business  everywhere.     And  tl 

the  President  did,  for  a  while,  until  resistance  in  tense  that  the  Democratic  party  intends 

his  own  party  became  too  powerful.    I  wish  upon  the  Government  under  all  circum 

there  was  one  who  could  overlook  the  past  and  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  party 

let  this  country  prepare  itself  for  the  great  difiS-  robbed  ns  once  of  our  rights  and  seei 

culties  through  which  it  may  have  to  pass  in  posed  to  do  so  again.     Our  submission 

the  next  few  years.    They  are  difficulties  grow-  is  proved  by  the  peaceful  inauguration  as 

ing  out  of  our  increasing  greatness.  dent  of  one  who  was  not  actually  ch( 

**  What  must  the  people  and  the  rulers  of  oth-  the  people, 
er  countries  think  when  they  see  our  so-called        ^^  Now,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 

leaders,  or  those  who  claim  to  be  such,  endeav-  in   any   way   prevents  the   full  execu 

oring  to  keep  alive  sectional  hate  ?    If  the  peo-  the  election  laws  to  their  fullest  extei 

"pie  of  this  country  want  to  learn  any  lesson  thing  to  prevent  general  deputy-marsha 

rapidly  it  is  that  we  are  becoming  not  only  the  doing  duty  at  the  polls;  nothing  to  ] 

great  power  on  this  continent  but  a  standing  a  United  States  marshal  from   appoin 

menace  to  the  world.    The  success  of  our  free  many  general  deputy-marshals  as  he 

institutions  is  a  constant  argument  against  the  at  any  future  election,  or  to  prevent  tli 

despotism  of  the  Old  World.     Our  products,  shals  or  their  general  deputies  from  ar 

our  commarce,  and  our  manufactures  have  al-  on  election-day  as  many  persons  as  thej 

most  brought  Great  Britain  to  her  knees.    Do  and  carrying  them  before  commissioners 

you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  can  long  be  they  can  be  tried.     How,  then,  do  we 

the   case  without  forcing  some   combination  these  laws?    We  simply  say  that  we  fv 

Against  us  ?    And  is  our  country  to  be  benefited  give  $7,600  to  pay  your  special  deputy-m 

by  the  appearance  of  division  at  home  ?   Are  we  in  California,  because  yon  had  no  authc 

likely  to  have  continued  peace  if  we  proclaim  appoint  them  when  no  money  was  appro 

to  foreign  nations  that  we  are  divided ;  that  for  that  purpose, 
one  half  of  our  people  are  against  the  Govern-        *^Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemai 

ment ;  that  there  is  no  peace  between  the  North  that  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 

and  tlie  South,  even  though  the  war  has  been  United  States  has  decidea  a  particular 

over  for  fifteen  years  ?  be  constitutional  is  no  reason  why  Cc 

*^  A  party  that  foments  and  proclaims  these  shall  be  denounced  as  a  nnllifier  because 

internal  divisions  and  troubles,  and  asserts  that  to  appropriate    money  under  that  par 

one  half  of  this  country  means  to  overthrow  law.    What  did  the   Supreme  Court  d 

this  Government,  only  invites  an  attack  which  Merely  that  the  election  laws  are  consti 

some  day  sooner  or  later  will  come  from  the  al ;  that  it  was  within  the  ordinary  po 

combined  forces  of  foreign  governments.    In  Congress  to  pass  such  laws?    Did  the  Si 

what  position  will  we  then  be?    Read  the  re-  Court  decide  that  they  were  good  laws 

ports  of  your  Government  officers,  and  they  it  decide  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 

will  tell  you  that  in  Boston  Harbor  there  is  priate  money  to  carry  them   out?    D 

not  a  single  gun  which  can  keep  out  the  iron-  court  decide  that  they  are  laws  which  o\ 

clads  of  Europe ;  that  the  harbor  of  New  York  be  carried  out  ?     By  no  means.     I  call ' 

is  in  the  same  condition ;  that  there  is  not  a  reading  of  anything  in  the  Supreme  Co 

harbor  in  the  United  States  into  which  the  cision  putting  any  obligation  upon  ns  in 

iron-clads  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  to  that  matter. 
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it  to  go  a  little  farther.    My  colleague  testing  against  a  law  that  has  been  used  and 

we  ought  to  appropriate  money  for  abused  constantly  for  partisan  purposes.    I  will 

ose  in  the  future.    It  would  not  be  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 

1  this  bill ;  but,  if  it  was,  how  much  ?  Illicois,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  step  in  the 

usand   dollars  ?    Gentlemen  will  say  direction  for  protecting  ourselves  from  the  out- 

ot  enough,  and  we  are  nullifiers  still,  rages  which  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  in 

sand  dollars?    They  will  say  that  is  these  appointments.    When  I  look  into  the  re- 

;h,  and  we  are  still  nullifiers.    Twenty  port  of  the  Attorney -General  and  analyze  it  in 

dollars?    They  will  say  that  is  not  connection  with  testimony  relating  to  the  kind 

ind  we  are  nullifiers  in  spite  of  the  of  men  used  in  those  precincts  for  partisan  pur- 

oted.     The  fact  is,  we  are  always  to  poses,  I  feel  inclined  to  do  anything  that  I  can 

nullifiers  unless  wc  meet  the  views  by  ray  voice  and  vote  to  procure  a  fair  election 
publican  party.  at  the  polls  and  to  procure  relief  from  the  po- 
ress,  Mr.  Chairman,  holds  it  in  it^  litical  bummers  appointed  by  the  Republican 
er  to  say  for  what  purposes  it  will  party  and  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
te  the  public  money.  We  are  the  "Now,  under  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
be  Constitntion  leaves  it  with  us  only,  man  from  Illinois,  there  can  be  a  mitigation  of 
be  very  foolish  for  us  to  appropriate  tbat  kind  of  outrage  in  this :  that  instead  of 
r  an  unconstitutional  law,  because  in  ^we  hundred  or  six  hundred  Republican  mar- 
g  to  carry  it  out  the  country  would  shals,  appointed  at  the  polls,  as  in  some  cases — 
^  in  confusion.  But  there  are  plenty  for  instance,  one  precinct  in  Georgia  had  one 
pon  the  statute-book  that  are  consti-  hundred  and  three,  one  in  Missouri  had  several 
for  which  Congress  fails  as  a  matter  hundred — instead  of  that  number  paid  out  of 
>  appropriate  money.     Now,  I  do  not  the  Federal  Treasury,  every  one  of  them  a  Re- 

tho  Democratic  party  and  have  not  publican  and  a  partisan,  we  can  under  the 

T  that  party,  having  no  authority  to  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  have 

it  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  a  decent  number  of  decent  people  to  attend  to 

ether  the  Democratic  party  ever  will  the  duties." 

ly  five  dollars  a  day  to  special  deputy-  Mr.  Garfield  offered  the  following  amend- 

»o  long  as  the  law  stands  in  its  present  ment  as  a  substitute : 

/,»ii.     .       it  r^     1^1    ii.-.f  For  special  dcputy-marBhals  of  elections,  the  sum  of 

inger,  of  Ilhnois :   "  On  behalf  of  the  $7^000 :  Provided,  That  hereafter  special  deputy-mar- 

e  on  Elections  I  now  ofifer  the  amend-  sbala  of  elections  and  ^ncral  deputy-marshalB,  for 

rhich  notice  has  been  given."  pertorming  any  duties  m  reference  to  any  election, 

endment  was  read,  as  foUows :  ^^"^^  '^^^^^'^  ^^^.  «"™  ^'^Ar*^'^^^""  "^^^^^  ?  *V"  \' 

«»o    v^  ,  c»  iv*^v  «  o  ^^jj.  compensation ;  and  that  all  appointments  of  such 

lie  amendment  by  adding  thereio  the  fol-  special  deputy-marshalsor  of  general  deputy-marshals 

haviD^  any  autv  to  perform  in  respect  to  any  election 

al  deputy -marshals  of  elections,  the  sum  of  shall  be  made  by  tlie  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 

tnided.  That  hereafter  special  deputy-mar-  United  States  for  tbe  district  in  which  such  marshals 

ections,  and  general  deputy-marshals,  for  are  to  perform  their  duties,  or  by  the  district  judge  in 

any  duties  in  reference  to  any  election,  the  absence  of  the  circuit  judge ;  said  special  deputies 

e  tne  sum  of  two  dollars  per  day  in  full  for  to  be  appointed  in  equal  numbers  from  the  dinerent 

msadon  ;  and  that  all  appointments  of  such  political  parties. 

»uty -marshals  or  of  general  doputv-mar-  ^r>-./.ii,-r        "1./.1          1. 

Iff  any  dutv  to  perform  in  respect  to  any  Mr.  Garfield  :  *'  I  modify  the  substitute  fur- 

L^l  be  made  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  ther  by  striking  out  the  words  *  and  general 

ic  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  deputy-marshals,'  as  the  amendment  ought  to 

laU  are  to  perform  their  duties,  or  by  the  ^^i**.^  ♦^  =«^«;«i  !4^..»4^:»a  rv«i«-  " 

ge,  in  the  itoence  of  the  circuit  judge,  and  ^^lf/«  ^P  »P^f  ^^^  deputies  only, 

in  two  nor  more  than  three  appointments  Mr.bimonton,  of  lennessee,  offered  an  amend- 

ide  for  any  votint;  precinct  where  such  ap-  ment  to  the  substitute  of  Mr.Garfield,  as  follows : 

Lf?hin^h!f!J  J^<w^,!;i!Sii^n«St!!Tf  strike  out  "  |5  ^  and  insert  "  |2  " ;  and  after  the 

Ml  shall  be  of  different  political  parties,  of  ^^^  u  .-^jj-g »»  insert  • 

.^^S^aSalf  ^L^A\  ^nirl.;!l!nl°tf  ^^^  "o^  1«*8  than  two  uor  more  than  three  appoint- 

T;r^nV^lM.h  t^^^^^                        K.  "e°^  8l^^  ^  ^^^^  f<>r  any  voting  precinct  where  ap- 

procmct  m  which  their  duties  arc  to  bo  pointmcnts  are  rcauired  to  be  male  ^  and  the  persoM 

so  appointed  shall  00  ofdifferent  political  parties;  and, 

ilev :  "  Now,  I  desire  to  say,  in  the  five  '^\ ^?*^*"^,?iT  ^'"'/^^  T^^.^i^^  r%^^^  ^'IXJPfi  ^1^^,; 

.-w,           '-               J.         «  eta  to  be  voted  for,  no  two  of  said  deputy-marshals  shall 

hat  I  have,  a  few  words  m  reference  be  aprointed  from  the  same  party.    And  the  pereons 

irshals  employed  in  the  last  Presiden-  so  appointed  shall  be  pcrsonH  of  good  character,  able  to 

an.     In  that  election  there  were  em-  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  shall  be 

,615  special  deputy-marshals,  of  which  ^ell-known  residents  of  the  votuag  precinct  in  which 

0,874  were  pliced  in  Democratic  pre-  ^^"^  ^"^~  "^  ^  ^  performed, 

shown  by  the  report  of  the  Attorney-  The  committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported— yeas  117,  nays  114. 

I  want  to  say  tbat  I  am  in  favor  of  this  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

3t,  protesting  as  I  always  have  and  agreed  to. 

ill  against  the  appointment  of  these  The  Chairman :  '*  The  Clerk  will  report  the 

arsl^ls  as  a  partisan  outrage ;  pro-  substitute  as  it  would  read  if  amended." 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  people  thas  Toioed  in  legislative  acts  ha: 

For  special  deputy-marshals  of  election.,  the  sum  of  f^\T'''  ^T  ^^^"^ v'^^*^^  RepuWican 

17,600  iPnovidii,  That  hereafter  special  deputy-mar-  ^^^^  ^as  contended  for  keeping  on  the  si 

shald  of  elections,  for  performing  any  dutia«j  in  refer-  book  these  unholy  laws,  has  not  dared 

ence  to  any  election,  snail  receive  the  sum  of  five  dol-  go  without  expressing  a  willingness  to  c 

lars  per  day  in  full  for  their  compensation;  and  that  all  g^m^  of  their  worst  deformities.     Fro 

S.^raurtfpeln^^^^^  President  down  they  have  professed  a  . 

made  bv  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  ness  to  amend  and  alter,  so  as  to  depn?< 

Suites  tor  the  district  in  which  such  marshals  are  to  of  what  even  they  must  admit  to  be  unfiE 

Scrform  their  duties,  or  by  the  district  judge  of  the  dangerous  operations.    I  desire,  for  one, 

istrict  in  the  absence  of  the  circuit  judge.  ,  ^^       professions  to  the  test  of  sincerity. 

And  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  appomt-  •'"^f^  f*  y*^*"^"*'  w.  *. .«  iro  «  j     ^  i 

ments  shall  bo  made  for  any  voting  precinct  where  besides,  it  is  always  wise  and  prudent  to 

such  appointments  are  required  to  be  madc^  and  the  fy  and  make  less  objectionable  and  lessd 

t)ersons  so  apix>lnted  shall  beof  ditfcrent  political  par-  ous  that  which  we  can  not  remove  alto^ 

ties;  and,  it  there  are  more  than  two  political  parties  jf  ^^  ^ppj^  ^^^^  j^  ,„^  keeping  that  I 

havmf?  tickets  to  be  voted  tor,  no  two  ot  said  deputy-  ^,    . ,  *'.V„«^ip  ^e  „„  j  „«♦  t  JT;  •k*   ««.«o 

marsh^als  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  party,  ^^t  nd  myself  of,  and  yet  I  might  remo 

And  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  of  good  worst  of  its  reeking  and  offensive  corr 

character,  able  to  read  and  write  the  End'ish  lans^uage,  and  deodorize  the  remainder,  it  would  b 

and  shall  be  well-known  residents  of  the  votinif  pre-  not  to  do  80.     And,  although  I  would 
cinct  m  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed  ;  said      j^j     remove  entirely  the  dangerous 

specml  deputies  to  be  appointed  in  equal  numbers  o**^-'      j  .     .T         ii  y    i/ow^^e^  vr«o 

from  the  diifcrent  poUtical  parties.  conferred  m  these  Federal  election  laws 

pealing  them  outright,  since  we  can  not  d 

Mr.  Springer:  " Is  the  question  pending  on  as  past  experience  has  shown,  I  shall  v 

my  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen-  cut  off  as  much  of  this  dangerous  pow 

tleinan  from  Ohio  as  amended  ?  ^*  can  and  shield  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  tl 

The  Chairman:  *'It  is;  and  the  gentleman  lot-box  and  the  purity  of  elections  fro 

from  Tennessee  has  been  recognized  to  discuss  power  of  corrupt  and  debauched  partisai 

the  amendment.^*  from  the  absolute  control  of  a  party  i 

Mr.  Simonton :  *^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  Administration  whose  past  history  show 

substitute  as  amended  by  my  amendment  will  to  be  reckless  and  defiant,  and  unscm 

be  incorporated  in  the  bill  and  become  the  law  of  the  methods  and  means  by  which  tb 

of  the  land.  tdn  possession  of  power.*' 

"  Sir,  I  regard  the  Federal  election  laws  as        Mr.  Whitthorne,  of  Tennessee :   "  Mr. 

hurtful  and  dangerous,  though  they  have  been  man,  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 

declared  constitutional  by  the  proper  tribunal.  House,  and  particularly  of  my  Democrat 

It  is  not  every  constitutional  measure  that  is  leagues,  upon  this  proposition.     I  shall  v( 

wise  or  beneficial  or  worthy  to  remain  on  the  the  pending  proposition,  and  in  doing  so 

statute-book.    The  election  laws  are,  in  my  concede  or  mean  to  concede  anything  frc 

judgment,  dangerous  innovations  on  the  system  position  I  have  heretofore  held  of  the  ri 

of  government  our  fathers  gave  us;  they  are  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  peo 

calculated  in  their  nature  to  and  do  disarrange  withhold  appropriations  to  the  execat 

and  destroy  the  nicely  adjusted  balance  of  pow-  laws  they  believe  to  be  either  onconstita 

er  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern-  unwise,  or  unjust, 
raent.    These  election  laws  are  violative  of  all        "  But,   Mr.  Chairman,  the  attention 

the  honored  precedents  of  this  country  in  the  Democratic  friends  for  one  moment.     \V 

matter  of  elections  for  nearly  a  century.    And,  these  laws  upon  the  statute-books.    If  th 

as  they  stand  now,  they  confer  on  the  Admin-  not  modified,  the  administrators  of  the  Re 

istration  and  its  partisans  a  power  to  control  can  party  in  the  coming  Presidential  anc 

elections,  and  consequently  to  perpetuate  its  gressional  elections  can  appoint  ad  infi 

reign  indefinitely,  that  is  simply  monstrous,  and  deputy-marshals  throughout  the  country, 

it  seems  to  me  a  wonder  that  a  free  people,  alive  in  doing  so,  if  we  believe  that  they  will  usi 

to  the  dangers  that  threaten  their  liberties,  per-  for  partisan  advantage  or  for  partisan  pni 

mit  them  to  remain  on  the  statute-book  a  single  they  can  so  conduct  the  election  as  to  se 

day  unrepealed.  majority  of  the  next  House,  and  by  S3< 

"  Indeed,  the  Representatives  of  this  House,  that  m«gority  provide  payment  for  all  th< 

who  are  the  exponents  of  the  popnlar  will  of  shals  and  deputy-marshals  they  may  cho 

the  republic,  since  the  18th  of  last  March  have  appoint.   That  brings  me  to  a  practical  qui 

repeatedly  passed  an  act  repealing  these  elec-  and  I  say  here  in  looking  forward  now  \ 

tion  laws,  placing  the  elections  back  just  where  moment  to  the  responsibility  which  mt 

our  fathers  put  them,  under  the  guardianship  upon  me  and  every  member  of  this  Hous 

and  protection  of  the  people  and  local  author!-  ing  the  months  of  January  and  February 

ties,  where  a  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  when  we  shall  determine  who  has  been 

the  safest  and  most  sacred  place,  freest  from  legally,  and  constitutionally  elected  Presit 

frauds  and  corruptions;   but  these  acts,  thus  the  United  States,  and  when  the  disting' 

repealing  the   election  laws,  have  uniformly  if  I  may  call  him  the  conservative,  xt 

met  the  Executive  vet3,  and  the  will  of  the  of  the  Republican  party  [Mr.  Garfield] 
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I  and  tenders  to  the  House  a  compro-  against  them  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 

this  question,  and  that  compromise,  as  there  was  made  but  one  lodgment  in  my  mind 

e  amended  it,  provides  that  we  shall  of  a  just  criticism  upon  them.     There  was  one 

fair  and  impartial  election  next  Novem-  charge  made  by  the  other  side,  and  in  so  far  as 

say  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  it  was  true  I  consider  it  a  just  objection  to  the 

,  its  peace  and  future  harmony,  to  ac-  law.    It  was  that  the  law  had  been  used,  or 

e  moditication  and  enact  it  into  a  law,  was  capable  of  being  used,  to  fill  election  pre- 

us  have  under  it  a  peaceful  and  impar-  cincts  with  men  of  one  party  whose  time  might 

tion.    In  doing  so,  we  abandon  no  prin-  be  employed  at  the  public  expense  for  party 

it  govern  ourselves  by  the  practical  dif-  electioneering  purposes. 

which  we  tind  in  our  way.  **  I  say  in  so  far  as  that  law  can  be  so  used,  to 

Chairman,  I  have  been  taught  by  the  that  extent  it  is  unjust;  and  at  all  times  and  on 

*  events  if  nothing  else ;   I  have  been  all  proper  occasions  1  have  declared,  and  I  now 

in  this  country  that  tor  remedying  vi-  declare  myself,  willing  to  modify  the  law  so 

gislation  there  are  but  two  appeals  un-  that  the  alleged  abuse  can  not  take  place.    That 

aws  and  the  Constitution.    The  first  is  I  say  for  myself,  and  will  continue  to  say  it. 

al  to  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  the  No  other  valid  objection  to  this  law  was,  in  my 

is  an  appeal  to  the  ballot-box.    Grant,  judgment,  made  by  anybody  during  the  last 

•lease,  the  courts  have  declared  the  law  session  of  this  Congress  or  since, 
onstitutional.     We  have  our  reserved        *'Now,  what   has   happened?    In  the  first 

>f  withholding  appropriations,  as  the  place,  on  this  side  we  objected  and  do  still  ob- 

itatives  of  the  people,  as  the  remedy,  ject,  with  entire  unanimity,  to  riders  on  appro- 

e,  second,  the  ballot-box  to  which  we  priation  bills. 

eal.    Take  good  care — I  appeal  to  the        *'  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  any 

f  the  country — take  good  care  that  we  rider;  but  the  rider  was  ruled  in  order.     What 

air,  impartial  election,  and  I  stand  here  then?    I  hold  it  always  to  be  my  duty  to  help 

of  my  responsibility  and  my  position  make  a  pending  measure  as  decent  and  harra- 

resentative  of  the  people,  and  say  that  less  as  possible,  and  then  we  can  and  doubtless 

r  is  elected,  fairly  and  mipartially  elect-  will  vote  against  its  final  adoption  because  it  is 

be  inaugurated  by  my  vote,  come  from  a  rider.     Yesterday,  distinctly  disclaiming  the 

it  quarter  he  may.     That  is  all  I  ask.  right  to  speak  for  anybody  but  myself,  I  ofiered 

all  that  should  be  granted.'^  a  substitute  for  the  proposed  amendment,  by 

pringer :  ^*  The  question  pending  is  on  providing  that  the  special  deputy-marshals  hav- 

ndment  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes-  lug  their  fair  pay  at  five  dollars  a  day  should  be 

appointed  by  the  courts,  and  equally  from  the 

committee   divided ;    and  there  were —  political  parties,  so  as  to  prevent  the  only  evil 

nays  15.  that  could  be  justly  complained  of.    I  will  vote 

e  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  to  substitute  that  for  the  pending  proposition, 

:o.  if  I  vote  alone  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the 

tandall,  of  Pennsylvania  (the  Speaker) :  House. 

-e  ready  to  meet  that  issue.     We  say        **  But  what  has  been  done?    Gentlemen  on 

ftpecial  deputy-marshals  are  to  be  used  the  other  side  not  only  did  not  accept  my  sub- 

ons,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  stitute  but  voted  it  down,  and  substituted  for 

ititntionality  ofsuch  alaw,  thoseofiicers  it  a  proposition  containing  these  provisions: 

>e  divided  between  the  two  or  three  po-  First,  that  the  compensation  of  these  deputy- 

arties  contending  at  such  election.    We  marshals  shall  be  cut  down  to  two  dollars  a  day ; 

r  when  we  come  to  vote  the  money  to  second,  that  there  shall  never  be  more  than 

at  such  law  we  will  not  vote  it  to  be  three  of  them  in  any  one  election  precinct;  and, 

'  any  partisan  purposes.  third,  that  they  shall  not  be  employed  more  than 

1  in  e  ideavoring  to  modify  that  law  three  days,  even  though  the  registration  under 

day  we  do  no  more  than  to  ask  that  it  the  law  of  the  State  lasts  ten  days.     Now,  what 

!  made  to  exercise  its  powers  upon  all  does  this  mean  ?    It  means  that  under  the  pre- 

id  that  those  who  administer  the  law  tense  of  enforcing  the  election  law  for  scruti- 

drawn  from  the  great  body  of  the  peo-  nizing  and  guarding  the  polls,  though  there  may 

hout  reference  to  party  associations  or  be  a  thousand  rioters  around  the  polls  seeking 

ns."  to  break  up  the  election,  yet  there  shall  be  but 

arfield,  of  Ohio :  "  We  are  equals  here,  three  men  empowered  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 

ving  rights  equal  to  every  other,  and  United  States  against  the  mob.   In  other  words, 

having  any  authority  to  bind  any  but  the  pending  amendment  proposes  to  make  this 

With  that  preface,  I  will  speak  for  law  a  notice  ii^ advance  to  the  mob  to  come  and 

overwhelm  the  keepers  of  the  peace  and  make 

first  object  which  I  try  to  keep  before  hell,  rather  than  order,  reign  and  rule  at  our 

I  in  legislation  is,  to  be  right.    And  on  national  elections.     If  this  were  a  part  of  the 

stion  of  the  election  laws,  during  the  best  bill  in  the  world,  I  would  not  vote  for  it, 

heated  session  of  debate  last  summer,  because  it  cuts  the  vitals  out  of  the  law  and 

1  all  sorts  of  accusations  were  made  makes  its  enforcement  an  impossibility. 
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**  Bat,  if  yon  will  take  the  naked  proposition  its  acyndication  of  questions  arising  nnder  these 

that  I  offered,  I  will  vote  for  it  as  a  substitute,  laws,  whether  it  be  a  bad  court  or  not,  whether 

if  I  vote  alone.    I  will  vote  for  it  as  a  betterment  it  be  a  court  entitled  to  my  confidence  and  re- 

of  the  pending  amendment,  though  I  say  again  spect  or  not." 

that  it  is  not  proper  to  put  it  on  an  appropria-  Mr.  McMahon:  ^^  I  propose  an  amendmeDt 

tion  bill ;  it  is  altogether  improper.    But  when  to  strike  out  all  after  the  appropriation  of 

an  amendment  is  pending  I  will  vote  for  the  $7,600,  and  insert  the  following: 

betterment  of  it.     1  did  not  offer  my  substitute  "  Strike  out  all  after  *  17,600 '  and  insert: 

as  a  compromise.     On  the  question  of  what  I  **/>oi?^e</,  That  hereafter  special  deputv-marshals of 

believe  just  and  right  I  make  no  compromise  elections  for  pertbnning  any  duties  in  reference  to  my 

anywhere ;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  strengthens  ?)lfi''"A*'^"  '^*''®  ^S  "^  '^^^.r^'^'^M "*  ^'^J^ 

nuj     *"'*!'»  *'"•'     .     -       vTvv,„„,^,    V  ^/uj^vij^^u^  full  for  their  compensation ;  and  that  all  appointment 

the  election  law  to  free  it  from  every  ground  of  such  special  deputy-marshals  shall  be  nide  by  tbe 

of  charge  that  it  is  partisan  or  can  be  used  for  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 

merely  partisan  purposes.     I  want  the  law  to  district  in  which  such  marshals  are  to  ncrform  their 

insure,  so  far  as  law  can  do  it,  fair,  honest,  and  <^"^»«?;  9^.^y  the  district  judge  in  the  al»en(»  of  the 

peaceable  elections,  and  I  want  it  for  no  other  ^'SSVilSS^ii  ftlTeliffl^^^^ 
purpose." 

Mr.  McLane:  "As  was  said  by  the  gentle-  The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  amendment 

man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall],  the  issue  ^  ^b«  substitute  was  agreed  to  upon  a  division 

in  this  debate  has  very  much  narrowed.    There  Z?J^  }!l^l  ^^^^  ^^' m 

is  now  no  longer  any  such  question  at  issue  as  The  Chairman :  "Tlie  question  is  now  open 

was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  the  substitute  as  amended." 

[Mr.  Hawley],  distinguishing  between  the  origi-  -^r.  Randall  (the  Speaker) :  "  I  would  like 

nal  bill  and  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill.  The  *o  offer  a  further  amendment ;  to  add  as  fol- 

subject  before  the  committee  for  consideration  ^^^^  • 

is  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  amendment  "  And  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  bo  persons  of 

of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  on  my  right,  is  an  §«>of  ™?/i?^  character,  and  shall  be  well-known  nsi- 

amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill.     It  is,  ^"^  ^^t^^  ^"^"^  m  which  their  duti«  «e 

therefore,  the  appropriation  bill  prepared,  re-  _,             j        .                  i         «.i 

ported,  and  perfected  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  of  .  J^^  amendnient  was  agreed  to.    The  propo- 

this  House,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  "^*<^^  «»  amended  was  adopted.    The  bill  was 

well  explained,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  ^^^^  reported  to  the  House  with  the  amend, 

as  to  the  propriety  of  legislating  in  this  manner,  '"®°^  ^^^^h  were  concurred  m.    The  bill  wm 

he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  proposition  ^^^^  passed—yeas  111,  nays  104,  not  voung 

embraced  in  the  bill  as  reasonable  as  he  could.  * '     ^  follows : 

"  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  „  Y^^*;r4^**®.'?**5?  -^J^^lj??*  Bachman,  BeltihooTer, 

opinion  here,  however  unwilling  some  gentle-  ?!MiS}"ffl^ 

men  on  this  side  of  the  House  may  be  to  accept  rfck,  (iook,  Cover^  Cravens,  CulbeJ^n,  Joiph  J. 

these  supervisors  and  marshals  and  deputy-mar-  DavU,  Lowndes  H.  Davw.  Be  La  Matyr,  Dibrell, 

shals  under  these  election  laws,  or  however  res-  Dickey,  Ellis,  Evins,  Field,  Finley,  Forney.  Frwt, 

olute  may  be  the  determination  of  gentlemen  Geddos,  Gibson,  GiUette,  Goode,  Guntcr,  N.  J.  Eun- 

on  that  side  to  «l,nit  of  ao  amendnfent  at  all  rrl^ttnTHJS^SS^ltelfH'^^^^^^ 

te  these  laws  as  they  now  exist,  or  to  agree  to  ins.  Johnston,  Kenna.  Kimmel,  King,  Kitchin.  Klou, 

any  compromise  whatever  on  this  question,  and  Ladd,    Lewis,  Manning  Benjamin  F.  Martm.  U- 

however  much  compromise  may  be  repelled  and  ward^L.  Martin,^  McMinon,^McMillin^Mills^^^^ 

despised  by  gentlemen  on  ""'^        "     *"   *'          ^      *^   "^ 
nevertheless,  a  compromise 

the  pending  amendment.     And  as  the  gentle-  well,  Samford.  Sawyer,  Scales,  Shelley,  Simonton,0. 

man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  on  his  side  is  will-  R.  Sinffleton,  Slemons,  Speer,  Soringer,  Steele.  Steven- 

ing  to  take  the  marshals  in  equal  numbers  from  »gP»  ™*^"'  ^f^^S^^^  F'  B.  Thompson,  TUlmM,  B. 

the  parties  engaged  at  t..ep3lls,  so  the  gentle-  ^J:;:t'^t^''^^LT^.^'^yS: 

man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  EwingJ  on  this  side  has  Thomas  WUliams,  Willis,  Wilson,   Wright,  Cisey 

avowed  his  willingness  t  ^  accept  such  an  ar-  Young— 111. 

rangement  and  such  an  adjustment,  and  the  Nays— K  W.  Aldrich,  WUliam  Aldrich,  Andepoj, 

other  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  this  side,  who  Armfield.Ballou,  Barber,  Bayne,  Bingham,  Bbdt- 

4.  A  4.U      u'li   r\r      \i  \r  I-      1  bum,   Blake,  Bowman,   Brewer,  Bninm,  BnMim, 

reported  the   bill  [Mr.  McMah on],  concurs  in  Burriws,  Butterworth,  fcalkins,  ^ampTcinnon;  Ctf- 

the  same  view  of  the  question.  penter,  Caswell^  Claflin,  Conger,  Converse,  Cowgill, 

**  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  I  subordinate  in  any  iieorKo  R.  Davis,  Horace  Davis^  Deerin^,  DunneU, 

decree  my  opposition  to  the  election  laws  as  a  S^^^fe  Einst»in,  Enrett,  Fair,  Ferdon,  Fisher,  Fcad, 

whole  as.  well  as  in  detail,  if  I  also  take  that  ^S'JrV.VjJ^l  te";^ J,t^  S^^ 

,  compromise.     I  recognize  perfectly  well  that  xelton,  Hendereon,  Hiscock,  Hooker,  Houk,Hum- 

tlie  law  has  been  adjudicated  to  be  a  constitu-  phroy,  Hurd,  James,  Jones,  Knott,  Lindsey,  Mir^i 

tional  law,  and  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  think  i!?^,??  i.,?!*^/?2_^r°L-¥°S?^'  McKcnae,  Mc- 

of  the  court  as  the  gentlei  .—      .—      ------ 

thinks  of  the  court,  yet  it ^^    ..w.,««^.,  -,-.»- 

to  respect  the  mandate  of  the  court  and  accept  L.  Russell,  W.  A.  Russeli,TfhomM"Ryan"khiiilea- 
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Bberwin,  A.  Herr  Smith,  William  E.  Smith,  tained,  with  enqual  zeal  and  earnestness,  that  the  elec- 
Stone,  Thomas,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Amos  tion  laws  arc  indispensable  to  fair  and  luwful  elections, 
id,  Oscar  Turner^  Tyler,  J.  T.  Uixiegraflf,  and  are  clearly  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Under 
Upd^i^rafr,  ValcDtme,'Van  Acmam,  Voorhis,  these  circumstances  to  attem^^t  in  an  appropriation  bill 
asnburn^O.  6.  Williams,  Willits,  Walter  A.  the  modification  or  repeal  ot  these  laws  is  to  annex  a 
'ocum,  Thomas  L.  Younj^--104.  condition  to  the  passage  of  needed  and  proper  appro- 
oTiN'G — Acklen,  Aiken,  Bailey,  Baker,  Bar-  priations  which  tends  to  deprive  the  Executive  ot  that 
le,  Belford,  Bovd,  Bn^^  Browne,  Buckner,  equal  and  independent  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
.  Carli^ile,  Chalmers,  Cnittenden,  Alvali  A.  mcnt  which  the  Constitution  contemplates, 
lymer,  Cox,  Crapo,  Crow  lev,  Dagsett,  David-  The  objection  to  the  bill,  therefore,  to  which  I  re- 
nter, Dick,  Dunn,  Elam.  Lwing,  Felton,  For-  spcctfullv  ask  your  attention,  is  that  it  gives  a  marked 
lall,  Harmer,  Haskell,  Heilman,  Hill,  Horr,  and  delioerate  sanction,  attended  by  no  circumstances 
Jorigtensen,  Joyce,  Kcifcr,  Kelley ,  Ketcham,  of  pressing  necessity,  to  the  questionable  and.  as  I  am 
*,  Lapham,  Le  Fevre,  Loring.  Loun-sberv,  clearly  ot  opinion,  tlie  dangerous  practice  or  tacking 
eCook,  McGowan,  McLane,  Miller,  Mitchell,  upon  appropriation  bills  general  and  permanent  le^^is- 
Muller,  O'Brien,  O'Neill.  Orth,  Pound,  Pres-  lation.  This  practice  opens  a  wide  obor  to  hasty,  in- 
3e,  Richmond,  Koss,  Jonn  W.  Ryon,  Sapp,  considerate,  and  sinister  legislation.  It  invites  attacks 
•inglcton,  Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  Sparks,  Stc-  upon  the  independence  and  constitutional  powers  of 
homas  Turner,  Umer,  Van  Voorliis,  Ward,  the  Executive  oy  providing  an  easy  and  effective  way 
rhiteaker,Wilber,  Wise, Fernando  Wood — 77.  of  constraining  Executive  discretion.  Although  of 
...  _^  1  X  A.  c  i  \r  x.  ^*te  ^*i*  practice  has  been  resorted  to  by  all  political 
•ill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  March  parties,  when  clothed  with  power,  it  did  not  prevaU 

until  toTty  yean  allcr  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 

ildmunds,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  amend  tion,  and  it  is  confidently  beReved  that  it  is  oon- 

inc  out  the  nroviso  rpktinir  to  anpoinl  dcmned  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  tJie  country, 

mg  out  ine  proviso  relating  lo  special  ^^^  g^^^  ^j^j^^^  ^^^,^  adopted  new  Constitutions  dur- 

marshals.     The  amendment  was  ^eJec^  i^  the  last  quarter  of  a  wntuir  have  generally  pro- 

ae  following  vote :  vided  remedies  for  the  evil.     Many  ot  them  have 

-Anthonv,  Baldwin,   Blaine,  Booth,  Bruce,  enacted  that  no  law  shall  contain  more  than  one  sub- 

of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  ject,  which  shall  be  plainly  expressed  m  its  title.    The 

•r    Dawes    Ferry    Hamlm    Ingalls   Kellogg  Constitutions  of  more  than  half  of  the  States  contain 

d',  Logan,'McMilfan,  Momll,  Paddiik,  Piatt'  Bubstantially  this  provision,  or  some  oUier  of  like  in- 

Sauni^rs,  Windom— 22.  ^^^  •"^  meaning.  The  public  welfare  will  be  pro- 
moted in  many  ways  by  a  return  to  the  early  practice 
of  the  Government,  and  to  the  true  rule  of  legislation, 

«.^~.«^   ..««.  .w«  ««»..»  ^^.w.w.v^  *»*«  v»  which  is  that  every  measure  should  stand  upon  its 

Jonas, '  J  ones*  of  Florida,*  kVitdmiT' Lamar!  ^^^  merits, 

id,    Morgan,  Pendleton,    Pryor,  Randolph  I  am  flrmlj  convinced  that  appropriation  bUls  ought 

SauLsbury,  Slater,  Vance,  Voorhees,  Wal-  ^^^  ^  contoin  any  legislation  not  relevant  to  the  ap- 

lyte,  Williams,  Withers— 84.  plication  or  expenditure  ot  the  money  thereby  appro- 

T— Allwon,  Blair,  Bumside,  Conkling,  Davb  pnated,  and  Uiat  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  principle 

s,  Eaton.  Edmunds,  Grover,  Hill  of  Colorado,  »»  ^W'^*^^  ^^  much-needed  relorm  wiU  be  accom- 

hnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McPherson,  Maxey,  phshed.                                                     ,..    -   ^         - 

Sharon,  TeUer,  Thunnan,  Vest,  Walker— 20.  .  f^(*cing  mv  objection  to  the  bill  on  this  feature  of 

Its  trame,  I  torbear  any  comment  upon  the  miportant 

lisairreements  between  the  two  Houses  general  and  permanent  legislation  which  it  contains, 

r  poiBU  were  settled  by  a  conference  --'»«' '^  »P~'%rTuteRD' rHlvES; 

tee,  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Sen-  Exacunva  Mansion,  May  4,  isso. 

I  sent  to  the  Pr^rident.  He  returned  it  The  appropriation  biU  was  finally  passed 
louse  with  the  following  message :  ^5^1,^^^  *J|;  ^\^^^^  ^^j^^j^g  to  the  special  dep- 
hvte  of  ReprHetiMiva  :  nty-marshals.  A  separate  bill  relating  to  mar- 
nature  co^iideration  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  Bhals  subsequently  passed  both  Houses,  and 
Dg  appropnauons  to  supply  certain  deflcien-  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  veto  was 
le  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Gov-  "  »«i/y^**  ^v  ^^w  *  •^^««^"i'.  ^"^  '^fv  y»«o 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  and  ^^t  considered  by  the  House  or  entered  upon 
purposies,"  I  return  it  to  the  Hou^e  of  Repre-    the  records.               

a,  m  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections 

««fcc*               ^  In  the  House,  on  April  10th,  the  bill  making 

II  approprmtca  about  $8,000,000,  of  whjch  oyer  appropriations  for  the  Army  was  considered. 
IS  for  the  payment  of  lees  of  United  States  *^tr  '^o  1  u  -vi  /-«i.  •  ^  a^ 
,  and  of  tha^neral  and  specml  deputy-mar-  ^r.  Sparks :  Mr.  Chairman,  1  propose  to 
Tied  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  their  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  for  only  a 
J  expenses.  The  appropriations  made  m  the  moment.  The  question  of  *  troops  at  the 
*^?^  ^.?JJ7^"  ^  operations  of  the  Gov-  poUg »  occupied  the  time  of  this  House  in  the 

and  to  fulfill  its  obligations  for  the  payment  f  ^  fJonirppiw  fnr  m«nv  wppUr      Tt    norhftna. 

long  since  due  to  its  officers  for  services  and  ^^^^  i^ongress  tor  many  weeKs.     11,  pernaps, 

essential  to  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  precipitated  the  extra  session,  in  which   the 

of  the  United  States.   The  necessity  for  these  subject  was  discussed  for  months.     The  ques- 

itions  is  so  uii^nt,  and  they  have  been  already  tion   originally  before    the    House  was   this: 

lUyed,  that  it  the  bill  before  me  confined  no  whether  or  not  a  statute  allowing  the  Army 

Iropriagrt  wo*Sld^roS.ivTmy%^^  to  be  used  by  order  of  its  Commander-in-Chief, 

It  contains,  however,  provisions  which  mate-  or  those  controlling  it,  at  the  polls  at  elections 

nac,  and,  bv  implication,  repeal,  important  in  the  States,  to  control  or  interfere  with  those 

lelawa  for  the  regulation  of  the  United  Stotes  elections,  should  be  wiped  out  by  repeal.     A 

u^^f 'v'crcmeT;Jii{i,5a';^'?{ro^vt"y,C<l  »?'»  nnobjectionable,  eo  far  as  appropriations 

1  denounced  as  unnecessary,  oppressive,  and  ^o»*  *"©  Army  were  concerned,  with  this  pro- 

itional.  On  the  other  hand,  It  has  been  main-  viso  added  to  it,  passed  the  House  of  Kepre- 
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sentatives  at  the  last  session  of  the  last  Con-  Congress  for  years ;  not  altogether  included  in 

gress.    It  was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate.     A  the  simple  amendment  which  the  CommitUe 

conference  of  tlie  two  Houses  was  had.    There  on  Military  Alfairs  has  proposed,  bat  in  the 

was  a  failure  of  agreement  by  that  conference;  general  policy  of  which  that  is  a  part;  and 

the  term  of  the  Congress  expired,  and  the  bill  chiefly,  I  may  say,  in  the  evident  determiiui- 

failed.    In  the  extra  session  a  bill  embracing  tiun  of  the  ruling  majority  of  this  Uoase  to 

the  same  provisions  was  introduced,  discussed  insist  upon  forcing  upon   us  political  riders 

for  months,  passed  by  this  House,  pnssed  by  on  appropriation  bills.     I  think  that  invbWes 

the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  acting  President  of  a  great  constitutional  right,  involves  a  com- 

the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  vetoed,  plete  revolution  in  deliberative  legi8lation.  TLe 

The  same  proposition  was  afterward  brought  amendment  declares : 

in  as  an  independent   measure,  unconnect^        u  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act  is  appn)- 

with  appropriations,  and  was  fully  discussed,  priated  or  Rhall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence,  eciuipment, 

passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate,  and  transportation^  or  compensation  ol  any  portion  of  the 

was  again  vetoed  by  the  Executive.     After  all  Army  of  the  Lnited  States  to  be  used^as  a  police  force 

this  there  sv^  added  to  the  Army  appropria-  !?,,ffeP.„^J\P^  **  ^'^  ^^^  *'  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^ 

..        I'll         1  •!     A«     1       ».\    xi_  •  J  wiwiin  any  oiaie* 

tion  bill  a  clause  identical  with  this  amend-  '^ 

ment,  namely  :  **  Now,  it  is  a  little  diflBcult  to  construe  that 

"  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act  ia  appro-  »<>  ^  ^  E^^  ^\  ^^e  precise  meaning  of  the  gen- 

priated  or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence,  equipment,  tlemen  who  invented  and   composed  it    It 

transportation,  or  compensation  of  any  portion  of  tlie  does  not  say  that  the  Army  shall  not  be  paid 

Army  of  the  United  States  to  be  used  as  a  police  force  jts  full  rations,  its  full  allowance  for  clothing, 

to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls  at  any  election  held  -^^  ♦«„«„.x^«frri:««   ^«-  „-«.«   „«j  «ii  *u^  ««• 

withm^any  StStT  ^  '  ^^^  transportation,  for  arms,  and  all  the  pu  - 

poses  tor  which  the  money  is  given  m  the  bill. 

"  This,  of  course,  did  not  propose  to  repeal  None  of  it  is  withheld.    It  does  not  even  saj 

any  law  ;  it  was  simply  a  prohibition  upon  the  that  the  Army  shall  not  be  used  as  a  police 

use  of  the  Army  or  a  condition  that  the  ap-  force  to  keep  the  peace.     It  only  says  that 

propriations  should   not  apply  if  the  Army  none  of  this  money  shall  be  used  for  that.  No 

should  be  thus  used.    This  was  adopted  nearly  one  doubts  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 

unanimously.     Those  whom  we  on  this  side  United  States  to  put  the  Army  anywhere  he 

recognize  as  the  leaders  of  the  other  side  ac-  pleases  within  the  limits  of  our  land.    He  has 

ceded  to  it.     It  was  discussed  but  little,  and  the  right  to  accumulate  two  companies,  a  regi- 

when  the  question  was  taken  there  were —  ment,   ten  thousand  men,  if  he  chooses,  at 

yeas  172,  nays  31,  not  voting  83.  New  York,  at  Hartford,  at  Cincinnati,  or  at 

**  Of  the  members  voting  upon  this  proposi-  Chicago.     He  is  bound  to  have  them  wherever 

tion,  but  twelve  Republican  and  nineteen  Dem-  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  laws  and 

ocratic  members  voted  against  it.      Now,  it  Constitution  may   be  defied.      You  cnn  not 

seems  to  me  that  when  a  proposition  so  mild  question  the  motive  with  which  he  places  men 

and  inoffensive  as  this  has  so  lately  and  so  at  any  particular  point.     You  may  say  he  has 

unanimously  met  the  concurring  sentiment  of  what  you  call  a  political  motive,  and  we  maj 

both  sides  of  this  House,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  say  this  motive  is  to  see  that  the  laws  shall  be 

and  certainly  not  profitable  to  enter  now  into  obeyed  in  any  emergency.     He  may  have  rea- 

any  further  discussion  of  it.  son  to  expect  that  bad  men  are  about  to  deff 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposition  does  not  the  Constitution   and    the   laws  beyond  the 

rise  to  the  measure  of  my  demands  by  any  power  of  the  civil  authority  to  subdue,  and 

manner  of  means.     No,  sir,  this  tame,  cow-  therefore  he  has  placed  the  Army  in  such  a 

ardly  amendment  does  not  come  up  to  that  position.     You  have  not,  then,  forbidden  him 

standard  of  legislation  which  (had  I  the  power)  to  use  the  Army  in  any  way  he  sees  fit  under 

I  would  here  and  now  unyieldingly  insist  upon,  his  views  of  constitutional  law.     You  only  in- 

I  would  wipe  out  this  nn-Americun,  anti-dem-  timate  that  the  Army  shall  not  be  used  as  a 

ocratic,  villainous  statute,  which  owes  its  ex-  police  force. 

istence  to  the  inspirations  of  fanaticism  and        ^^  But,  as  I  said,  the  more  important  question 

to  an  era  of  hate ;    one  which  disgraces  the  concerns  the  alleged   right  to  place  general 

statute-book,  is  a  shameful  parody  on  republi-  legishition  on  appropriation  bills.    It  is  a  per- 

can  government,  and  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  sistent  endeavor  to  incorporate  here  a  revoW 

people  of  the  country  I  "  tionary  policy,  a  policy  revolutionary  of  the 

Mr.  Conger :  **  Will  the  gentleman  state  on  parliamentary  history  of  Great  Britain  and  of 

which  side  the  *  hate 'and  *  fanaticism*  were?"  the  United  States.      It  is  subversive  of  the 

Mr.  Sparks:  **  I  decline  to  answer  questions,  freedom  of  debate,  of  the  freedom  of  voting. 
With  this  I  am  done.     And,  now,  having  occu-        *'  What  is  the  use  of  a  discussion  of  this 
pied  five  minutes  of  time  to  say  this,  I  hope  it  amendment,  if  we  are  to  be.  absolutely  corn- 
will  end  the  discussion  so  far  as  this  side  of  pelled  to  take  it  ?    The  Army  appropriation 
the  House  is  concerned."  bill  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  Govern- 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut:  "Mr.  Chair-  ment;  the  amendment  is  a  political  and  partl- 

man,  I  believe  we  have  before  us  one  of  the  san  measure  which  could  wait  an  indefinite 

most  important  questions  which  has  agitated  time  and  could  be  better  discussed  indepen- 
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^bat  good  does  it  do  to  make  argu-  "Sectiow  2.  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act 

icf  th'Z  AiTiAnHmpnf  if  it  i«  flhaolntpiv  i«  appropriated  or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence, 

ist  this  amendment,  it  it  is  aosolnteiy  {''a,^^^    transportation,  or  compensation  of  any 

pass  ?     The  Democrats  say  that  the  portion  of  the  Armv  of  the  United  States  to  be  used 

J  not  live  without  it,  and  we  say  the  as  a  police  force  to  'keep  the  peace  at  the  polls  at  any 

it  live.     There  can  be  no  freedom  of  election  held  withm  any  State." 

vote.     It  is  our  duty  and  only  resort  Mr.  Robeson :  "By  a  decision  of  the  Su- 

^nst  any  political  amendment  and  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  highest 

ist  any  appropriation  bill  containing  and  ultimate  tribunal   of   judicial   judgment 

amendment,  until  this  practice  shall  under  the  organization  of  our  Government,  it 

abandoned.  has  been  declared  *that  the  Government  of 

coercion  of  the  Senate.    We  do  not  the  United  States  may,  by  means  of  physical 

3  Senate  to  originate  revenue  bills,  force  exercised  through  its  official  agents,  eze- 

our  claim  that  the  Senate  shall  not  cute,  on  every  foot  of  American  soil,  the  pow- 

appropriation  bills,  though  it  may  ers  and  the  functions  which  belong  to  it.    This 

»se  that  have  originated  in  the  House,  necessarily  involves  the  power  to  command 

freedom  of  debate  will  the  Senate  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  hence  the  power  to 
Q  political  amendments  are  put  on  keep  the  peace  to  that  extent.*  This  is  the 
ion  bills  in  the  House,  and  it  is  told  inevitable,  incontrovertible  result  of  right  rea- 
use  that  the  money  can  not  be  grant-  soning  from  established  principles.  This  de- 
t  those  amendments  ?  clares  the  principle  on  this  subject  of  the  Oon- 
;land  the  House  of  Lords  discovered  stitution  of  our  country  (a  principle  which  lies 
undred  and  seventy  years  ago.  Dur-  at  the  foundation  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ing revolutionary  period,  before  the  ment),  and  these  are  the  conclusions  which 
William  of  Orange,  the  British  Par-  follow  inevitably  from  it.  All  laws  of  Con- 
ied  all  manner  of  revolutionary  pre-  gress  are,  and  must  be  held  to  be,  made  in  the 
irry  their  purposes.  After  the  gov-  light  of  those  principles  which  have  been  set- 
nras  fairly  established  in  1688,  the  tied,  adjudicated,  and  declared  by  the  highest 
Lords  put  its  foot  on  this  particular  tribunal  of  the  country ;  and  this  |aw,  if  it 
nd  protested,  in  a  rule  which  remains  becomes  a  law,  must  mean  and  be  understood 

books,  and  will  remain  there,  that  to  mean  just  what  is  permitted  by  this  decla- 

tices  are  subversive  of  the  Constitu-  ration ;  otherwise,  if  not  unconstitutional,  it  is 

estmctive  of  the  rights  of  the  House  at  least  in  defiance  of  constitutional  command, 

and  in  derogation  of  constitutional  duty, 

enate  has  taken  precisely  that  ground  "  This  amendment  looks  to,  and  is  meant  to 

B,  when  a  Republican  majority  in  the  control,  the  execution  of  United  States  law  on 

Representatives  unwisely  and  uncon-  election-day.    Need  I  pause  to  say  to  you,  citi- 

ly  undertook  to  do  precisely  this  very  zens.  Representatives,  Americans,  that  if  there 

onnection  with  the  use  of  the  Army  be  a  day  in  the  calendar  when  the  laws  should 

I,  and  brought  on  an  extra  session,  have  full  sway,  when  that  atmosphere  of  per- 

liseussion  in  the  Senate  showed  Re-  feet  peace  and  perfect  liberty  which  can  only 

and  Democrats,  the  ablest  and  best  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  under 

e  country,  arguing  against  this  policy  the  perfect  control  of  law  shall  surround  us 

in  the  line  that  we,  the  Republicans,  and  our  action  like  the  *  all-incasing  air,*  that 

linst  it  to-day.    The  Senate  becomes  day  is  the  one  day  which  is  set  apart  by  the 

the  Executive  becomes  a  nullity,  the  laws  of  our  country,  on  which  the  freemen 

Representatives,  so  far  as  the  mi-  who  are  to  govern  this  continent  act  in  their 

concerned,  becomes  a  nullity ;  and  individual  capacity  for  themselves,  and  set  in 

e  Government  is  in  the  temporary  motion,  primarily,  the  political  machinery  of 

or  rather  the  majority  of  a  caucus  of  our  Government  ?     We  are  so  familiar  with 

ity.    Under  this  system  seventy-five  their  action  on  that  day  that  we  do  not  appre- 

his  House  may  absolutely  rule  this  ciate  its  significance  and  force.    The  orderly 

According   to  the  discipline  which  gathering  together  on  election-day  of  the  free 

upon  the  other  side,   the  m^ority  voters  of  a  great  republic,  with  a  continent  as 

vote  with  the  m^ority  of  their  cau-  an  empire  and  freedom  as  a  heritage,  and  there 

the  majority  of  the  caucus  would  tell  exercising  their  political  will  under  the  protec- 

it  political  legislation  to  pass  upon  an  tion  of  law,  supreme,  powerful,  efficient,  and 

lion  bill.     Then  the  minority  of  the  all-pervailing,  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  perfect 

)uld  be  helpless;   the  Senate  would  exercise  of  that  will,  is  as  sublime  a  spectacle 

s ;  the  Executive  would  be  helpless,  in  government  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.    To 

jally,  clearly,  distinctly  a  revolution  accomplish  that  result,  all  the  agencies  of  po- 

»vernment,  and  is  to  be  resisted  ac-  litical  progress  and  civilization  have  culminated 

^  here  on  our  shores.    That  is  the  day  of  Amer- 

)esoD,  of  New  Jersey :  "  Mr.  Chair-  ican  freedom,  that  union  of  liberty  and  law 

uld  be  glad  to  have  the  amendment  which  is  our  heritage,  not  the  day  of  its  cele- 
bration, but  the  day  of  its  exercise.    That  is 

rk  read  as  follows :  the  time  and  there  is  the  place  when  and  where 
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the  American  citizen  impresses  for  himself,  against  which  my  friend  here  [Mr.  Wil 

and  not  through  any  representative,  his  will  Wisconsin]  and  a  few  others  with  myse 

upon  American  policy  and  government.   There  A  fair  construction  of  this  propositioi 

and  then  he  casts  his  vote.  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  inhibits  th 

*'  if  the  laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  exe-  the  Army  at  the  polls  to  keep  the  pe 

cuted,  and  for  that  purpose  its  peace  preserved  quell  election  riots,  and  that  it  is  purpo$ 

at  all,  will  you  make  an  exception  of  election-  ten  up  to  prevent  a  quiet  and  an  hone 

day  ?   Does  the  Democratic  party  of  this  ooun-  tion.     By  the  very  terms  of  the  amendu 

try  choose  by  its  action  to  say,  *  We  will  re-  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  feel 

luctantly  execute  the  laws ;  we  will,  for  very  by  it  if  enacted  into  a  law,  and  1  think  : 

shame,  maintain  peace ;   we  will  sustain  the  duty  to  oppose  it  as  though  it  were  bin 

Government  on  every  day  except  on  election-  him,  although  it  might  be  regarded  by 

day,  but  upon  that  occasion,  when  the  freemen  a  nullity,  would  not  have  for  the  ensuii 

of  the  country  desire  freely  to  execute  their  year  the  right  to  use  the  Army  in  the  di 

will,  and  without  let  or  hindrance  to  impress  of  his  constitutional  duty  in  enforcing 

their  power  upon  the  Government  of  the  coun-  laws.    I  maintain,  if  we  enact  this  ame 

try,  we  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  into  law,  it  will  have  the  moral  force  at 

United  States  ?  *  saying  that  the  Army  of  the  United  Stat 

Mr.  Keifer,  of  Ohio :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  this  not  be  used  to  put  down  riots  on  electi 

proposed  amendment  would,  in  my  opinion,  ^*  I  hope  the  House  will  pardon  me, 

if  literally  carried  out,  have  the  effect  to  annul  read  an  extract  from  the  syllabi  in  the 

the  appropriation  for  the  Army  to  the  extent  Ex  parte  Seibold  et  al, 

that  no  part  of  it  could  be  used  to  keep  the  *'I  read: 

peace  at  the  polls.     To  use  troops  in  aid  of  the  u  The  national  Government  has  the  ri^hl 

civu  power,  all  authorities  concur  m  holdmg,  physical  force  in  any  part  of  the  United  Sutes 

is  to  use  them  as  a  police  force.     While  troops  pel  obedience  to  its  laws  and  to  canr  into  e: 

of  the  United  States  are  being  so  used,  they  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitut 

may  possibly  be  said  to  be  used  as  an  army,  "^*»«  ^^^i'^ri?"'  iT^i^f''  of  the  natioi 

ix««.  ♦{..»  „«1  «,.««  ♦!,«  i«o-   «««^  -^   «  ^^M  I  emment.  With  that  of  the  States,  which  It  ha 

but  they  are  none  the  less  used  as  a  police  exercise  of  its  powew  of  soverei^ty  m  even 

force.     The  very  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  United  States,  is  distinct  from  that  exclusn 

the  proposed    amendment    indicates  that  the  diction  which  it  has  bv  the  Constitution  in  the 

soldiers  are  not  to  be  transformed  into  police-  «/  Columbia,  and  in  those  places  acquired  for  t 

men,  but  that  they  are  simply  prohibited  from  tion  of  forts,  magaanw,  arMnals,  etc. 

***^u,   ^ui.  vuttu  uit  .7  »•«  oiuipij  ptvfuii^iivv4  *»wix*  »»The  provisions  adopted  for  compelling  tJ 

being  used  as  a  police  force  in  keeping  the  peace,  offlcere  ofelection  to  observe  the  State  laws  rej 

"One  of  the  early  struggles  in  the  history  elections  of  Representatives,  not  altered  by  O 

of  this  Government  was  during  the  administra-  are  within  the  supervisory  powers  of  Congn 

tion  of  President  Washington,  about  the  right  S"??',^®^^^^"^,  7^1  '^n^'^J'^o^.  perfonwed 

♦^  «,«:««.«;«    «««««.   ««^  -i«J  ««  4.^  u   „.  4.u«*  behalf  are  owed  to  the  United  States  as  well  I 

to  raamtain  a  navy ;  and  also  ^  to  how  that  state;  and  their  violation  is  an  offense  aea 

navy  was  to  be  used.     Alexander  Hamilton,  United  States  which  CoDjrross  may  rifl-htfulh 

who  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists,  main-  and  punish.    This  necessarily  follows  from  tL 

tained  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  inter^t  which  the  national  Govenunent  ha 

Govern,„ent  to  establish  a  strong  navy ;  and  to  thlcKrCon'^tite^vTto  Col^  I 

use  his  own  language,  he  said  that  *  it  ought  to  particular  subject, 
be  established  and  maintained  to  be  used  on  the 

high  seas  as  a  police  force  to  protect  our  flag  and  **  Tlie  right  to  use  physical  force  in  ai 

our  commerce.'    He  did  not  mean  by  that,  that  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedienc; 

the  seamen  were  to  be  turned  into  policemen,  laws  is  thus  authoritatively  settled.    Thi 

but  that  our  ships,  properly  manned,  should  pa-  naust  now  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  law 

trol  the  seas  ^ as  a  police  force,'  and  there  main-  land. 

tain  the  majesty  of  our  Government,  etc.    That  "From  the  exhaustive  opinion  of. 

great  controversy,  which  lasted  for  years,  be-  Bradley,  who  spoke  for  the  court,  I  read  fi 

tween  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  great  Sec-  »» The  more  general  reason  assiirned,  to  wit, 

retary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  lead-  nature  of  sovereignty  is  such  as  to  preclude  t 

er  of  the  then  Republican  party,  resulted  in  the  coOpcrtition  of  two  sovereigns,  even  m  a  mj 

question  being  settled  (and  since  maintained)  f.^a^^eSr^fs^^^^^ 

in  favor  of  the  United  States  having  a  navy  to  j,arSionioLs  action  on  the  paitoV  the  nationalai 

be  used  on  the  high  seas  as  a  police  force.     In  governments  in  the  election  of  Representativa 

this  amendment  is  found  the  precise  language  at  most  an  ar^ment  ab  ineonvenunU,    Ther 

used  in  that  controversy ;  it  speaks  of  using  the  ^]^  '^  the  Constitution  to  forbid  such  cooper 

A  ..r««-  ^f  *u^  rT«;*^,i  Of «♦««  «r  «  ^^r.««  f^J^^  4.^  this  case.    On  the  contrary,  as  already  said,  ^ 

Army  of  the  United  btates  as  a  police  force  to  j^  ^j^^^  that  the  clause  of  tie  Constitution  rel 

Keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.     But  1  will  not  the  regulation  of  such  elections  contemplates  t 

dwell  further  on  that  point.  operation  whenever  Congress  deems  it  exp© 

"  Let  us  analyze  this  amendment.      I   may  interfere  merely  to  alter  or  add  to  existing  reg 

say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  exactly  the  sixth  ^^j^^l^J^'i^QL^h^^^^^                           ^ 

-I*.'         r  au      A                          •a*        1.M1      I-'  I-  equality  ot  lunsdiction,  there  micrnt  be  an  i 

section  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  which  ditticulty  in  such  coopeiition.     Then  the  ado] 

was  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  this  Congress,  the  State  government  of  a  system  of  rogulatiox 
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iction  of  Congress.    Bj  first  taking  juris-  them  according  to  a  fair  and  practical  construction  of 

le  subject,  the  State  would  acquire  exclu-  the  Constitution.    State  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 

•tion  in  virtue  of  a  well-known  principle  United  States  should  be  equally  respected.    Both  are 

courts  having  coordinate  jurisdiction  over  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  the 

Iter.    But  no  such  equality  exists  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.    But,  in  endeavorinjg  to 

i.    The  power  of  Congress,  as  wo  have  vindicate  the  one.  we  should  not  allow  our  zeal  to 

mount,  and  may  be  exercisea  at  any  time,  nullity  or  impair  tne  other. 

^^L^J^L'ilii'^^n^JSfhfJ^i^l^inf?^^^^^  *'  I  »">  tempted  to  read  another  extract  from 

sxerciaeo,  and  no  lurtber,  tne  regulations  .,  .           *.    j     •     1.1               •..•         i?  ^i 

jrecde  those  of  the  State  which  are  incon-  ^^^^  ™<^st  admirable  exposition  of  the  constitu- 

with.  tional  powers  of  this  Government : 

leral  rule  it  is  no  doubt  expedient  and  wise  »*  it  u  argued  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and 

retiomi  of  the  State  and  national  Govern-  good  order  in  society  is  not  within  tlie  iH>wer8  confided 

d,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  sepa-  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  belongs 

der  to  avoid  undue  jealousies  and  jars  and  exclusively  to  the  Stotes.     Here,  again,  we  are  met 

jurisdiction  and  power.    But  Uiere  is  no  ^ith  the  theory  that  the  Government  of  the  United 

lying  this  down  iu  a  rule  of  universal  ap-  States  does  not  rest  upon  the  soU  and  territory  of  the 

t  should  never  be  made  to  override  the  country.     We  think  that  thU  theory  is  founded  on  an 

lamtest  dictates  of  the  Constitution  itsell.  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  that 

t  yield  to  such  a  transcendental  view  of  Government.    We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible 

ignty.     The  Constitutoon  and  laws  of  the  principle  that  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States 

js  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  to  may,  ny  means  of  physical  force  exercised  through  its 

citizen  of  every  State  owes  obedience  official  agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of  American  soil 

tiis  mdividual  or  official  capacity.  the  powers  and  functions  that  belong  to  it.     This  ne- 

uoting  further  from  this  opinion  :  f^n\j  involves  the  power  to  command  obedience  to 

MvrMU(3  ^^Ax  V  «t  AA  vt     v  »  vp  u  ^/    .  ^^  ]a,w»^  9110.  hcuce  the  power  to  keep  the  peace  to  that 

rising  the  power,  however,  we  are  bound  extent. 

that  Congress  has  done  so  in  a  judicious  "  This  power  to  enforce,  its  laws  and  to  execute  its 

it  it  has  endeavored  to  guard  as  far  as  pos-  functions  m  all  pbices  does  not  derogate  from  the  i^ow- 

t  any  unnecessary  interference  with  State  cr  of  the  State  to  execute  its  laws  at  the  same  time  and 

rulations,  with  the  duties  of  State  officers,  in  the  same  places.    The  one  docs  not  exclude  the 

1  prejudices.    It  could  not  act  at  all  so  as  other  except  where  both  can  not  be  executed  at  the 

sb  any  beneficial  object   in   preventing  aame  time.    In  that  case  the  words  of  the  Constitution 

violence,  and  securing  the  faithful  perform-  itself  show  which  is  to  yield.    *  This  Constitution  and 

'  at  the  elections,  without  providing  for  the  all  laws  which  shall  he  mode  in  pursuance  thereof 

officers  and  agents  to  cany  its  regulations  ,  .  .  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.' 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  now  it  could  at-  u  a  _  j  ^mi  „_ -,a.u^«  . 

bjects  without  imposing  proper  sanctions  ^"^  ^"*  anoiner. 

IS  against  offenders.  "  Why  do  we  have  marshals  at  all  if  they  can  not 

^,          ,         T    X.       T»     ji        •  physicaUy  lay  their  hands  on  persons  and  things  in 

n  another  place  Justice  Bradley,  m  the  pertbrmance  of  their  proper  duties  i    What  f  imc- 

n,  says :  tions  can  they  perform,  it  they  can  not  use  force  ?    In 

t  the  concurrent  sovereignty  referred  to,  executing  the  proc^  of  ihe  courts,  must  they  call  on 

I  Government  would  be  nothing  but  ail  the  nearest  constable  for  protection?  miwt  ^cy  rely 

vemment.    Its  executive  power  would  be  ^^»"  {^,"*fu^®  requisite  compubion  and  to  keep  the 

lullifled.  yeaco  while  they  are  sohcitmff  and  entreatmg  the  par- 

J     V   •         •  tics  and  by  stanaere  to  allow  tne  law  to  take  its  course! 

aking  of  the  fair  and  obvious  inter-  Thb  Is  the  necessary  conseauencc  of  the  positions  that 

>f  the  Constitution  and  the  mode  of  are  assumed.    If  we  indulge  in  such  impracticable 

L  the  Judee  says :  views  as  these,  and  keep  on  refining  and  re-refining, 

^         ,         -    ^        ,_     Twr     1-  «  i»  J  I*.  "^*c  shall  drive  the  national  Government  out  of  the 

1  not  have  far  to  seek.    We  shall  find  it  United  States,  and  relegate  it  to  the  District  of  Colum- 

ce,  and  not  m  the  profound  depths  of  spec-  bis,  or  perhaps  to  some  foreign  soil.    We  shall  bring 

..t.oii..          .      .       •.         1  it  back  to  a  condition  of  greater  helplessness  than  that 

atcst  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  just  conclu-  of  the  old  Confederation: 

Yom  mistaken  notions  ^th  regard  to  the  u  The  areument  is  based  on  a  strained  and  imprac- 

ich  subsist  between  ttie  State  and  national  ticable  view  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  national 

ts.    It  seems  to  be  often  overiooked  that  a  Government.    It  must  execute  its  powers  or  it  is  no 

isutution  has  been  adopted  m  this  country,  government.    It  must  execute  them  on  the  knd  as 

a  real  government  therem,  operating  upon  ^ell  as  on  Uie  sea,  on  things  as  well  as  on  persons. 

I  temtory,  «id  thmgs;  and  which  more-  And,  to  do  this,  it  must  necessarily  have  power  to 

lould  be,  as  dear  to  every  American  citizen  command  obedience,  preserve  order,  and  keep  the 

government  w.    Whenever  the  true  con-  peace ;  and  no  person  or  power  in  this  land  has  the 

tie  nirture  of  this  Government  is  once  con-  ^ght  to  resUt  or  question  its  authority  so  long  as  it 

al  difficulty  will  anse  in  the  just  mterpre-  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  its  iurisdiction.    Without 

I  powers.    But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  gpecifying  other  instances  in  which  this  power  to  prc- 

I  a  hostile  or^ization.  opooeed  to  the  gerve  order  and  keep  the  peace  unquestionably  exists, 

reiCTty  and  dignity  of  the  State  govern-  take  the  very  case  in  hand. 

lall  contmue  to  be  vexed  with  difficulties  -,,                    ,                          ,.-•.•, 

.Miction  and  authority.    No  grcator  jeal-  *  There  are  other  extracts  which  might  be 

ired  to  be  exereiscd  toward  this  Govern-  read  to  the  same  efifect,  but  I  will  not  stop  to 

srcnoe  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  read  them  now. 

Br  to  be  exercised  toward  the  State  govern-  4*Tk«.  «^^..«>».*  4rv  i^^arv  «kA  «^a«^<>  ««-  /^Iaa^^:^^^ 

powers  are  limited  in  number  and  clearly  .    ;  The  power  to  keep  the  peace  at  elections 

its  action  within  the  scope  of  those  pow-  18  here  expressly  recognized,  and  it  is  a  neces- 

ned  by  a  sufficiently  rigid  bill  of  nglits  sary  power ;  otherwise  the  foundations  of  our 

ction  of  its  citixens  from  oppression.   The  republic  would  crumble  away.     A  government 

of  the  P<^^«  ^f 'hjj^^j^^^f^^^  without  power  to  protect  all  of  its  people  from 

tional  and  State  governments  snould  be,      .  "^         j«i            i.ii.»              ii^„ 

bout  jealous  interference  on  cither  side,  lawlessness  and  violence  at  all  limes  and  places 

1  the  powers  which  respectively  belong  to  ia  unworthy  to  exist,  and  of  ail  other  times 
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and  places  it  sboald  have  and  exercise  the  of  the  Senate  to  that  bill.    The  Senate  can  not 

power  of  preserving  the  peace  on  election-day  have  failed  to  observe  that  very  many  petitions 

at  the  polb.  of  this  character  are  now  npon  the  table.    They 

^^  On  the  necessity  of  this  Government  hav-  have  come  here  since  the  Committee  on  Finaace 

ing  ample  power  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  has  reported  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.    The 

in  all  fundamental  matters  which  concern  its  bill  is  upon  the  calendar.    It  can  not  be  brought 

life,  I  read  a  single  extract  furtlier  from  Justice  before  the  Senate  in  the  short  time  remaioiiig 

Bradley's  opinion :  of  this  session  in  the  order  in  which  it  staods 

"  The  true  doctrine,  as  we  conceive,  is  this,  that  "pon  the  calendar.  I  desire  the  attention  of 
while  the  States  are  really  sovereign  a^  to  all  matters  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committed 
which  have  not  been  granted  to  the  jurisdiction  and  on  Finance  [Mr.  Bayard]  to  the  importance  of 
control  of  the  United  States,  the  Con:*titution  and  con-  ^^  ^^le  Senate  to  act  upon  this  biU  out  of  its 
Htitutional  laws  of  the  latter  are,  as  we  have  already  ^,  ,„^°  rp.  „  ^^^u'^^^  ..fi.^™.  t  *^^^^^^*  ;♦  :- 
said,  the  supreme  law  of  the  laid ;  and,  when  they  order.  The  petitioners  whom  I  represent, it » 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  States,  thej;  are  of  para-  true,  are  mostly  persons  engaged  m  the  mina- 
mount  authority  and  obligation.  This  is  the  funda-  facturing  industries  and  those  whom  they  far- 
mental  principle  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Con-  njah  ^i^^  employment.  Probably  fifty  'thoa- 
stitution  is  bised,  and  unless  it  be  conceded  m  ^  whn  arfi  ftirniflli*^  with  **mnlovmpnt 
practice,  as  well  as  theory,  the  fabric  of  our  insti-  ^^^  "i?"^  ^'*®  are  lurnisliea  witli  employment 
tutions,  as  it  was  contemplated  by  its  founders,  can  are  petitioners,  whose  petitions  are  upon  the 
not  stand.  The  questions  involved  have  respect  not  table  of  the  Senate  at  this  moment,  praying  for 
more  to  the  autonomy  and  existence  of  the  States  than  favorable  action  upon  this  bill.  They  do  not 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  ^g^  for  any  special  legislation.  They  recognize 
government  to  which  every  American  citizen  may  look  •  j  *.  f*!.'  «*  «.*.:.„♦:«„- 
^r  security  and  protection  in  every  part  of  the  iknd.  «^ery  industry  o  this  country  as  const  totinga 
__    ^,    .           T,   1.       .    *,                  .  part  of  one  whole,  in  which  there  should  be  no 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  in  State  sovereign-  antagonisms,  and  no  one  of  which  should  ask 
ty  in  purely  State  matters.  But  I  believe  in  at  the  hands  of  Congress  legislation  at  the  ex- 
United  States  sovereignty  in  all  United  States  pense  of  any  other ;  that  all  must  stand  or  fall 
matters.  I  believe  States  to  be  creatures  of  together;  that  what  shall  contribute  to  the  per- 
the  Constitution,  and  in  all  matters  not  re-  manent  pro.sperity  of  any  one  industry  most 
served  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  they  contribute  in  like  manner,  if  not  in  equal  de- 
are  subordinate  to  the  United  States.  Some  gpee,  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  every  in- 
of  these  States  the  United  States  bought  and  dustry  in  the  land. 

paid  for  with  both  treasure  and  blood.     We  "They  ask,  in  view  of  the  evident  desire  and 

bought  from  the  first  Napoleon  the  territory  manifest  justice  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that 

comprised  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  affects  all  industries  in  this  land,  that  it  shall  be 

etc.,  and  in  due  tiraa  we  erected  this  once  done  in  a  manner  which  shall  most  contribute 

French  territory  into  States.    Later  some  of  to  do  justice  to  all  industries,  and  therefore  to 

these  States  set  up  for  themselves  the  pretense  permanency. 

that  the  thing  created  was  superior  to  their  uitis  in  that  hope  and  that  desire  that  the 

owner  and  creator.    The  Republic  of  Texas,  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  (now 

not  quite  able  to  stand  alone,  knocked  at  the  spreading  all  over  it  and  not  confined,  as  in  for- 

door  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  admitted  mer  times,  more  largely  to  one  section  than 

within  the  portals  of  the  Union  and  habilitated  another)  are  solicitous  that  that  revision,  which 

with  the  garb  of  a  State  in  the  Union  with  a  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the  industries  of 

republican  form  of  government ;  and  in  a  few  the  land  make  necessary  in  the  tariff,  shall  be 

years  she,  too,  proposed  to  turn  the  United  by  such  legislation  as  would  be  more  likely  to 

States  out  and  set  up  a  new  government  on  the  come  from  a  commission,  wisely  appointed,  to 

same  mistaken  notion  that  the  created  was  review  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  bearings  to 

superior  to  the  creator."  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  in- 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  and  terests  of  each  and  every  industry  in  the  huid." 

was  approved  by  the  President.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware :  "  I  will  merelj 

say  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  have  made 

In  the  Senate,  on  Miy  10th,  the  bill  to  pro-  the  best  response  possible  to  the  desire  of  the 
vide  for  a  tariff  commission  was  considered,  a  Senator  and  his  constituents  for  an  early  hetf- 
measure  looking  toward  tariff  reform  from  a  ing  of  this  question,  by  reporting  back  the  bill 
protective  standpoint,  brought  in  by  Senator  introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Con- 
Eaton,  of  Connecticut.  necticut  [Mr.  Eaton]  favorably,  and  having  it 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  pre-  placed  on  the  calendar, 
sent  the  petition  of  a  large  number  of  business  "  The  history  of  the  Senate's  business  is  of 
firms  and  individuals  transacting  almost  every  course  well  known.  Here  is  the  calendar.  The 
variety  of  business  in  Massachusetts,  in  Maine,  number  in  the  order  of  business  last  reached 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Vermont,  represent-  was  No.  804.  The  bill  for  a  tariff  commission, 
mi?  a  very  large  capital  in  this  great  variety  of  known  as  the  Eaton  bill,  is  No.  610.  The  Sen- 
business,  and  also  representing?,  in  what  they  ator  and  the  Senate  well  know,  when  any  at- 
ask,  24,700  laborers.  They  pray  favorable  ac-  tempt  has  been  made  to  take  up  a  bill  out  of  its 
tion  upon  what  is  called  the  Eaton  bill.  order  which  seems  likely  to  lead  to  any  debate, 

^^  I  desire  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  how  promptly  objection  has  been  made. 
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I  only  say,  as  far  as  I  am  coDcemed,  as  to  give  a]l  the  information  they  can  before 

II  be  very  glad  to  have  this  important  the  respective  Uoases,  and  state  the  reasons 
taken  up  and  discnssed  at  the  earliest  why.  Outside  commissions,  I  think,  are  gen- 
moment.      Of  coarse  it  touches  the  erally  managed  (and  J  think  it  is  very  apparent 

We  all  know  the  sensitiveness  of  the  from  the  number  of  petitions  presented  before 

•use  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  ns  all  containing  a  single  letter  from  a  single 

attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  man)  for  tlie  purpose  of  advancing  some  spe- 

a  duty  or  to  add  a  tax  is  at  once  looked  cial  interest.    However,  I  merely  desire  to  say 

them  as  an  invasion  of  their  preroga-  that  the  bill  was  not  a  unanimous  report  from 

they  find  occasion  to  disagree  with  us.  the  Finance  Committee." 

a  bill  which  proposes  to  submit  the  Mr.  Eaton:  "  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 

this  question  to  a  commission,  which  very  much  mist^en  when  he  says  that  the  pe- 

ily  indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  Sen-  titioners  here  are  represented  by  the  same  class 

)  a  systematic  revision  of  the  tariff  in  of  petitions.    There  has  been  one  petition  of- 

ie  to  considering  it  piecemeal.    I  have  fered  by  gentlemen  of  every  shade  of  opinion 

in  my  own  mind  that  that  is  the  prop-  upon  the  question  of  the  tariff;  a  petition  that 

[lat  it  should  be  considered,  and  have  represents  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 

that  view  by  giving  my  assent  indi-  people ;  a  petition  that  represents  an  industry 

and  reporting,  as  the  organ  of  the  com-  that  consumes  1,600,000  bales  of  cotton ;  a  pe- 

be  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate."  tition  that  is  represented  by  $200,000,000  of 

irland,  of  Arkansas :  *^  Two  years  ago  capital,  and  these  men  are  of  every  class  and 

r,  1  believe,  I  introduced  a  bill  into  the  shade   of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  tariff, 

jr  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  com-  Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  how- 

[>n  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which  re-  ever  much  he  may  antagonize  the  bill  which  I 

believe,  the  favorable  indorsement  of  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  ought  not  to  say 

oaittee  on  Finance.    I  introduced  an-  that  they  are  machine  petitions,  for,  when  the 

0  at  this  session,  the  same  bill  in  fact,  petitions  that  are  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate 
[  was  before  the  committee,  and  also  come  to  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  not 
reported  from  the  committee,  intro-  to  be  machine  petitions  at  all.  I  ought  to  say 
f  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky  that  in  the  bill 
(n  anxioos,  in  fact,  extremely  so,  to  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  there  are  three 
subject  brought  np  and  considered,  on  of  these  very  outside  men,  as  it  proposes  a 
>f  the  very  great  want  of  information  commission  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
upon  it,  deeming  it  necessary  that  the  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House, 
hould  go  to  a  commission  in  order  to  and  three  gentlemen  not  members  of  either 
be  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  branch  of  the  national  Legislature." 
[iformation  in  detail  upon  which  to  Mr.  Dawes:  "I  now  ask  for  the  considera- 
permanently.    The  Committee  on  Fi-  tion  of  the  regular  order." 

ported  favorably  upon  the  bill  intro-  The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  regular  order 

f  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  is  the  bill  known  as  the  tariff-commission  bill, 

r  upon  the  bill  that  I  introduced.    The  on  which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 

re  difference  between  the  tw.o  bills  is  entitled  to  the  floor." 

bill  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa :  "  I  desire  to  offer 

for  a  commission  outside  of  Congress,  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill.     1  under- 

)ill  that  1  had  the  honor  to  introduce  stand  the* Senator  from  Massachusetts  intends 

for  a  mixed  commission,  composed  ot  to  direct  his  remarks  to  the  bill  introduced  by 

1  of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  three  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Eaton), 
i  outside  of  Congress.  I  am  of  the  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that.  I  do 
,hat  that  feature  is  better  than  the  one  it  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
m1  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut."  direct  his  attention  to  it. 

8ck,  of  Kentucky:  "Mr.  President,  I  "My  amendment  is  to  the  text  of  the  ori- 

;ly  to  say  that,  while  the  report  of  the  ginal  bill,  in  section  8,  line  7,  after  the  word 

ee  on  Finance  presents  the  bill  of  the  *  tariff  ^  to  insert  *'  and  the  existing  internc4- 

from  Connecticut,  it  is  not  a  unani-  revenue  laws.'  " 

port.  I  shall  oppose  that  bill  to  the  Mr.  Dawes:  "Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favour 
ly  ability,  and  shall  insist  upon  the  pas-  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi 
be  bill  which  will  be  moved  as  a  sub-  nance,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  a  revision  and 
y  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am  reform  of  the  tariff.  Great  inconsistencies 
Dse  who  believe  that  the  two  Houses  of  and  incongruities  exist  in  the  tariff.  A  great 
ought  not  to  put  themselves  into  the  many  excessive  duties  remain  upon  the  statute- 
anybody  of  experts  outside,  who  may  book.  Many  dutiable  articles  should  be  on 
K)rts  favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  they  the  free  list,  and  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
pen  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  tariff  have  become  obsolete  and  inoperative, 
the  men  who  make  the  reports  should  The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  such  a  re- 
ers  of  the  respective  Houses,  who  can  vision.  The  increased  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
>  tell  the  reasons  why  they  acted,  so  try  and  of  all  business  in  it  has  so  increased 
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the  receipts  of  the  Qoyernment,  both  from  we  complain.    We  have  had  the  straggle  of 
sources  of  internal  revenue  and  from  customs  the  one  party  or  the  other  to  take  to  itself  and 
duties,  as  to  render  such  a  revision  desirable  appropriate  the  work  of  bo  adjusting  the  tarif 
and  possible,  keeping  in  view  first  the  primary  in  this  country  between  the  Government  aDd 
object  of  the  imposition  of  duties,  a  revenue  those  affected  by  it  as  to  seek  and  obtaJD  from 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  and  the  people  some  support  that  the  adver^aij 
keeping  that  revenue  as  near  as  possible  to  its  should  not  be  entitled  to ;  and  out  of  that  bas 
current  and  necessary  expenses.    There  is  an  come  the  shifting  from  party  to  party  of  this 
opportunity  to  revise  and  reform  not  only  the  question  and  these  measures ;  and  the  Govern* 
duties  but  the  methods  of  enforcing  the  law  ment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  many  indos- 
and  collecting  them.     Some  of   the  circum-  tries  of  this  country  on  the  other  have  suffered 
stances  justifying  this  course  have  sprung  up  in  this  conflict  of  party.     It  is  only  from  the 
without  any  reference  to  legislation.    Changes  possibility  now  presented,  that  the  wise  men  of 
in  business,  changes  in  the  relations  of  Indus-  both  parties  can  take  up  this  question  without 
tries  to  each  other,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  reference  to  its  effect  upon  political  parties  and 
souroes  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  require  determine  it  upon  its  merits,  that  anything  like 
the  Government  to  look  now  to  one  quarter  permanency,  built  upon  justice  and  fairness, 
and  now  to  another  from  which  little  was  ex-  will  ever  result  from  legislation.      * 
pected  or  received  in  former  times.    We  should        **  A  duty  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  most 
conform  oar  legislation  to  the  changes  going  be  imposed  in  one  of  two  ways :  indifferentlj, 
on  nil  the  time  in  the  methods  of  business  as  hap-hazard,  by  blind  folly,  or  with  discrimina- 
well  as  in  the  sources  of  revenue.     All  these  tion.     I  take  it  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
invoke  at  our  hands  attention  to  the  question  Kentucky  nor  any  other  Senator  proposes  to 
whether  we  shall  permit  the  revenue  system  impose  duties  for  revenue  blindly  and  indis- 
of  the  Government  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  address  criminately,  without  regard  to  what  will  be 
ourselves  to  the  best  method  of  producing  out  the  effect  either  upon  the  revenue  or  upon  the 
of  it  a  state  of  things  that  shall  answer  as  well  subject-matter  upon  which  the  duty  is  imposed, 
the  demands  of  the  Government  as  the  expec-  Then  it  must  be  imposed  with  discrimination, 
tations  and  necessities  and  claims  of  those  un-  And  one  other  question  arises  immediately  and 
der  the  Government  whose  business  pursuits  it  settles  the  whole  matter:  it  must  be  imposed 
is  impossible  to  reform  the  revenue  laws  with-  either  upon  the  raw  material  or  upon  the  man- 
out  affecting.  ufactured  article,  and  no  man  can  address  him- 

^^  If  I  desired  the  continuance  of  the  present  self  one  moment  to  the  consideration  of  this 

state  of  tinngs,  if  I  wished  to  perpetuate  these  question,  but  must  settle  at  the  threshold  the 

incongruities  and  these  excesses  and  these  de-  point  whether  he  will  impose  that  duty  upon 

fects,  I  should  desire  that  the  ideas  submitted  the  raw  material  or  npon  the  mannfactored 

on  Friday  last  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  article. 

(Mr.  Beck)  should  prevail ;  for  it  is  by  the  at-        **  These  men  represent  the  manufactured  ar- 

t3mpt  to  enforce  just  such  ideas  in  the  past  tide  who  are  invited  before  a  committee  of 

that  has  come  this  condition  of  things.    Since  Congress,  by  the  side  of  whom  in  the  propo- 

the  tariff  of  1846,  before  the  tariff  of  1846,  sition  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  two  or 

yea,  before  from  the  time  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  three  experts  are  invited  to  take  seats.    They 

the  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  tariff  are  producers  in  this  land.    According  to  the 

system  by  precisely  the  same  means  as  those  census  of  1860  their  products  amounted  to 

suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.    All  $1,800,000,000,  and  in  1870  to  $4,000,000,000, 

the  industries  of  the  land  affected  by  the  im-  an  increase  in  value  of  102  per  cent  ia  ten 

position  of  duties,  or  by  the  relief  of  Indus-  years.    Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  dis- 

tries  from  their  imposition,  have  been  sum-  turbance  of  prices  by  inflation,  in  actual  qaan- 

moned  before  committees  from  1842  to  to-day  tity  during  those  ten  years  the  increase  bad 

in  precisely  the  same  manner  suggested  by  him.  been  62  per  cent.    Fifty- two  per  cent,  more 

They  have  been  in  a  great  measure  also  under  in  actual  quantities  was  produced  at  the  end  of 

the  control  of  party  organizations.  that  decade.     According  to  that  rate  of  in- 

**  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  compar-  crease,  wellnigh  eight  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
ative  claim  of  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  fabrics  will  have  been  produced  and  developed 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  on  this  in  the  year  1880,  as  shown  by  the  census, 
question  of  the  tariff.     I  am  not  here  now  to  This  is  represented  by  men  who  must  appear 
say  th.it  to  the  Democratic  party  or  to  the  Re-  before  this  committee.    This  is  the  production 
publican  party  the  country  may  most  safely  in  this  land  consumed  here,  made  here  for  oor 
turn  for  relief  or  for  reform.    I  do  not  think  own  people,  under  such  an  adjustment  of  do- 
that  it  is  a  piirt  of  my  duty,  resulting  from  the  ties  as  the  Government  was  under  the  necessity 
conviction  of  an  experience  in  this  matter  of  imposing,  so  imposed  that  they  could  be 
somewhat  extended,  to  undertake  at  this  time  produced  here  rather  than  brought  here  al- 
to stake  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  ready  produced ;  for  where  the  production  is, 
bill  and  the  substitute  before  the  Senate  upon  there  is  the  manufacture,  there  are  the  people 
the  merits  of  either  party.    Out  of  these  con-  whose  hands  fashion  these  fabrics ;  and  where 
tests  of  parties  have  come  the  evils  of  which  the  people  are  whose  hands  mannfacture  theao 
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tbrica,  there  is  the  capital  which  moves  the  exist  in  this  or  that  party  exclusively.     It  has 

iioQsand  basy  fingers  of  indastry,  and  there  come  to  be  every  day  more  and  more  the  com- 

s  the  town  built  up  by  those  whose  time  is  mon  sentiment  and  conviction  of  economists 

employed  in  these  productions ;  and  where  the  throughout  the  country." 

town  is,  there  is  the  schoolhouse  and  there  is  Mr.  Maxey,  of  Texas :  **  I  desire,  Mr.  Presi- 

the  church  and  there  is  the  State.  dent,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  and 

^^ These    are    productions  which,   under   a  comparison  of  the  merits  and  more  especially 

proper  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  as  I  conceive,  the  demerits  of  the  present  protective  tariff 

every  Senator  I  apprehend  would  say  it  were  with  such  as  might  be  presented  by  a  tariff  bill 

better  should  be  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  raising  of  revenue  only,  to  present  to 

than  on  the  other.     The  men  who  appear  be-  the  Senate  briefly  the  reasons  whicn  will  in- 

bre  these  committees  are  citizens  of  the  Unitt  d  duce  me  to  vote  for  the  raising  of  a  committee 

jtates,  part  and  parcel  of  the  body-politic,  or  commission.    I  shall,  if  here  when  a  tariff 

laving  all  sorts  of  politics  and  political  affilia-  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  present  my  views 

ioDs«  with  their  thoughts  turned  to  the  pro-  fully.    At  this  time  my  only  purpose  is  to  pre- 

iuctions  of  these  industries  which  are  required  sent  my  reasons  generally  in  favor  of  the  prin- 

9r  consumption  by  the  people  of  this  land,  ciple  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.    In  my  judg- 

*hey  furnish  employment  for  the  people,  the  ment  the  (question  is  a  simple  one.    The  Oon- 

boasands  and  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  stitution  grants  to  Congress  the  power  *'  to  lay 

f  people  who  find  employment  in  these  estab-  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.' 

shmenta,  fashioning  for  our  own  people  the  Had  that  power  stopped  there,  it  might  be  said 

ibrics  our  own  people  consume.    They  are  that  the  aiscretion  was  in  Congress  to  appro- 

bose  most  interested  in  this  question.    They  priate  revenues  thus  raised  according  to  the  best 

aroish  employment.  judgment  of  Congress ;  but  in  the  same  sentence 

*'  Sir,  the  condition  of  things  which  I  have  there  is  a  complete  expressed  limitation  upon 

escribed  renders  a  revision  of  the  tariff  not  that  power.    The  objects  for  which  the  grant 

»nly  possible,  but  necessary.    We  have  arrived  of  power  *  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 

X  that  condition  in  production  that  puts  it  in  post<,  and  excises '  was  given  is  limited  in  the 

mr  power  to  take  off  these  large  and  excessive  same  sentence,  namely,  *  to  pay  the  debts  and 

loties,  for  I  hold  that,  keeping  to  the  idea  that  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 

"evenne  is  the  object  and  purpose  in  laying  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  * ;  and  that  is  in 

\\xtj  upon  the  manufactured  article  as  against  itself  a  limitation  upon  the  grant  of  power  *to 

iie  raw  material,  that  should  never  rise  one  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 

>enny  above  a  perfect  equality  with  this.    Put  cises.*    The  very  objects  for  which  this  taxa- 

^e  American  producer,  in  levying  your  duties,  tion  is  to  be  laid  and  collected  being  specified 

nmply  upon  an  equality  with  the  foreign  pro-  in  the  grant  of  power  are  a  limitation  upon  the 

iocer;  make  np  the  difference  between  the  in-  application  of  the  money  thus  to  be  raised ;  for 

terest  on  his  money,  the  cost  of  his  living,  and  the  objects  being  specified,  all  others,  upon  well- 

the  wages  which  he  pays;  just  even  them  up  known  principles,  are  excluded, 

and  DO  more;  lift  up  and  not  pull  down;  for  if  **So  far  as  paying  the  debts  is  concerned, 

yoa  desire  an  interchange  of  produce,  he  who  that  explains  itself;  so  far  as  providing  for  the 

can  manufacture  the  cheapest  will  in  the  end  common  defense  goes,  that  explains  itself;  but 

triamph  over  his  neighbor.     On  any  other  ba-  those  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  a  protective 

cifl,  if  yoQ  maintain  these  industries  in  this  land,  tariff  fall  back  upon  the  clause  providing  for  the 

joa  must  cut  down  the  pay  of  the  laborer  to  *  general  welfare  of  the  United  States*.*    The 

t  level  with  the  pay  of  him  with  whom  you  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 

compete,  or  yon  can  not  compete  with  him.  it  is  intrusted  to  the  Congress,  is  specificnlly  laid 

"  The  question  is  all  summed  up  in  this  single  down  by  appropriate  grants  in  the  Constitution, 

aphorism :     To  the  American  laborer  belongs  not  only  in  the  eighth  section,  but  in  various 

the  labor  which  is  to  be  performed  for  Aroeri-  other  portions  of  the  Constitution.    Congress 

cans;  whatever  is  to  be  performed  for  ns  should  has  power  *to  raise  and  support  armies,*  Ho 

be  done  here  among  us.    I  desire  for  one  to  provide   and  maintain  a  navy,*  Ho   establish 

Me  an  effort  made  to  frame  a  revenue  tariff  post-offices  and  post-roads.**     It  is  the  duty  of 

«pon  this  principle.    See  to  it  that  the  Govern-  Congress  to  see  to  the  proper  conduct  by  judi- 

ment  is  supplied ;  take  that  which  it  is  neces-  clous  appropriations  of  the  executive  depart- 

itrj  to  levy  upon  production  and  levy  it  upon  ment  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  in  like  manner 

nanofactured  articles,  so  distributed  upon  each  of  the  legislative  department  and  of  the  judi- 

Mil  every  article  as  well  as  you  may  until  you  ciary  department.    These  are  the  objects  for 

bring  up  our  own  producers  to  a  level  in  cost  which  the  money  raised  by  taxation  is  to  go. 

rith  the  foreign  competition,  and  let  the  raw  The  Supreme  Court,  all  courts  and  commenta- 

luterial  come  in  free.    Sir,  to  that  work,  in-  tors,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  agree  that  the 

olving  the  growth  and  prosperity  and  devel-  general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  refers 

pment  of  this  country,  all  men  of  all  parties,  to  the  general  welfare  as  to  the  objects  set  forth 

2e  wisest  and  the  most  discreet  and  expert,  bygrantsof  power  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 

ight  to  be  invited.    No  one  party  can  accom-  Any  other  construction  would  practically  anni- 

ish  it.    The  doctrine  thus  developed  does  not  hilate  the  very  design  and  purpose  of  a  written 
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constitution.    Therefore,  when  yon  come  to  ex-  fair,  the  only  constitutional  tariff  law  that  can 

amine  that  clause  of  the  Constitution— clause  1,  be  made  is  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  for  revenue 

section  8,  Article  I — where  the  power  of  taxa-  only. 

tion  (which  is  never  liberally  construed,  but  al-        *'The  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  is  in 
ways  strictly)  is  given,  it  was  so  given  for  spe-  that  direction.    That  is  as  far  as  we  could  go. 
cific  purposes — '  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  We  can  not  originate  a  bill  here,  but  a  coraniis- 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare ' ;  sion  to  consist  of  nine  members  from  civil  life 
and  hence  it  follows  that  we  have  no  right  by  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
1  iw  to  go  beyond  that  and  say  that  that  tax  shall  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  autbor- 
hi  laid  and  collected  for  the  special  welfare  of  ized  by  the  biU  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
a  specific  portion  of  the  community  engaged  in  on  Finance  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all 
certain  pursuits  as  against  the  general  welfare  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  agrical- 
of  all  the  people  of  the  community,  and  more  tural,  commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturiog, 
especially  when  the   Constitution  by  specific  mining,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  the 
grants  shows  how  far  Congress  can  legislate,  United  States  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
and,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  goes  on  to  pro-  judicious  tariff  revision,  and  of  reportiog  the 
vide  that    '  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  result  of  that  investigation  to  this  body.    That 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib-  commission  is  to  be  raised  by  nominations  by 
ited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  the  President,  and  by  confirmation  it  so  advised 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  No  power  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate, 
is  delegated  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  gen-        **Mr.  President,  I  want  a  revenue  bill;  1 
erally  to  protect  a  few  industries.    Therefore  want  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  power  does  not  exist.    I  am  speaking  of  this  great  question,  and  I  believe  that  the  clear- 
constitutional  power,   not  upon  constructions  er  the  light  shed  upon  this  great  question  bj 
which  may  have  been  placed  by  courts  upon  free,  conscientious,  intelligent  investigation,  the 
tariff  laws,  for  when  a  bill  comes  up  every  man  greater  will  be  the  reasonable  probabilities  in 
should  be  governed  by  his  own  conscience  and  favor  of  a  just  tariff,  for  revenue  and  revenue 
not  by  somebody  else's  in  his  vote  upon  this  bill.  only.    In  my  judgment,  the  justness  and  sonnd 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  that  policy  of  a  revenue-tariff  bill  can  be  made  clear 

any  tariff  bill  should  be  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  and  palpable — so  manifest  that  the  American 

for  revenue  only,  and  that  we  can  not  oonsti-  people  will  demand  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill 

tutionully  or  in  sound  policy  make  any  other  I  do  not  expect  such  a  bill  from  men  who  do 

character  of  a  tariff  than  a  tariff  for  revenue,  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  rere- 

f or  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  support  nue  only.    Therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  place 

the  Government  and  to  carry  out  the  various  the  nominations  in  a  power  of  tnis  GovernmeDt 

objects  for  which  the  Government  was  created,  (the  President)  that  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know 

In  laying  a  tariff  looking  alone  to  revenue  it  is  or  believe,  believe  in  that  doctrine, 
within  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress  to  se-        ^*  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland] 

lect  the  articles  for  taxation.     Any  tariff  will,  has  presented  a  proposition  in  the  nature  of  a 

in  its  nature,  to  a  certain  extent,  protect  inci-  substitute  to  the  committee  bill  having  in  view 

dentally ;  but  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  the  same  object  of  investigating  this  tariff  qnes- 

protection  but  the  inseparable  incident.    Under  tion,  the  commission  to  consist  of  three  mem- 

the  present  oppressive  tariff,  protection,  as  it  hers  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  Hoase, 

seems  to  me,  is  the  principal  object,  and  revenue  and  three  others,  not  members  of  either  Honse. 

the  incident.  As  between  the  proposition  presented  by  the 

**Two  different  plans  have  been  presented  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  that  presented  by 

for  securing  information  with  the  view  to  a  the  committee,  I  shall  unquestionably  support 

new  tariff  bill.    I  have  been  here  for  more  than  that  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 

five  years  patiently  looking  to  the  House  of  because  it  comes  nearer  my  view  than  the  other 

Representatives  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  proposition  does,  and  as  I  think  more  complete- 

of  originating  a  revenue  bill,  which  under  the  ly  defines  the  duties  of  the  commission;  bnt  1 

Constitution  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  favor  over  his  proposition  or  that  of  the 

This  body  can  not  originate  a  revenue  bill ;  it  is  committee  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 

not  in  the  power  of  this  body  to  do  it ;  but  if  of  the  House,  raised  in  such  moile  and  manner 

the  House  will  send  us  a  bill  we  have  the  right  as  the  Senate  may  determine  so  far  as  its  part 

under  the  Constitution  to  amend ;  but  no  bill  is  concerned,  and  the  House  as  to  its  part,  and 

is  sent.     Hence,  I  have  sat  here  with  such  pa-  let  the  committee  be  invested  with  full  power 

tience  as  I  possess,  for  five  years,  waiting  for  a  to  employ  a  stenographer,  the  best  in  America, 

revenue  bill,  such  as  is  demanded  by  the  best  and  I  think  we  wonld  not  have  to  go  outside  of 

interests  of  the  country,  to  come  up  to  us.    It  this  Chamber  to  get  him,  and  if  he  will  pardon 

has  not  come.    The  people  all  over  this  land  me,  I  say  to  Mr.  Murphy,  Thou  art  the  man. 

are  demanding  that  there  should  be  -at  least  a  My  idea  is  to  employ  first-class  clerks  and  ste- 

revision  of  the  tariff  and  large  reduction  of  du-  nographers,  and  invest  the  committee  or  com- 

ties ;  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  mission,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  ample  fK>werto 

of  men  throughout  the  country  believe  as  I  do,  send  for  books,  persons,  and  papers,  and  to  em- 

that  the  only  just,  the  only  honsst,  the  only  ploy  experts  in  matters  relating  to  the  tariff  to 
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n,  if  need  be,  because  tbis  is  a  question  '^  First,  we  all  know  that  men\bers  sitting 
^oes  way  down  into  the  pocket  of  every  here  many  months  each  year  will  not  have  the 
tbis  country.  It  involves  untold  mil-  time  to  devote  exclusively  to  tliis  subject  which 
money,  for  however  we  may  doubt  about  is  requisite  to  get  the  information  in  order  that 
ings,  death  and  taxes  are  certain,  and  the  there  may  be  timely  action  by  Congress  upon 
can  well  afford  the  trifling  expense  of  the  question.  Secondly,  I  prefer  to  get  the 
tg  this  committee  with  ample  power  and  facts,  the  figures,  the  views  of  men  not  in  Con- 
s  to  investigate  this  whole  subject  to  the  gress,  from  this  commission,  that  we  may  have 
,  and  bring  all  the  light  that  it  is  possible  them  before  us  and  examine  them  before  we 
rought  upon  it.  get  to  debating  or  examining  the  subject.  I 
does  not  meet  my  views,  it  does  not  think  it  is  better  that  these  facts,  figures,  and 
le  as  a  strong  argument,  to  say  that  there  information  should  come  from  men  not  on  the 
mple  capacity  in  the  two  Houses  to  ob-  floor  of  either  House,  because  if  any  of  us  on 
is  light;  that  we  have  not  got  enough  the  floor  of  either  House  be  upon  the  commis- 
commeroial  and  industrial  information,  sion,  we  shall  be  disposed  naturally  to  seek  to 
business  attainments,  to  investigate  the  carry  out  the  preconceived  views  we  have  on 
If  we  have  not  nine  men  with  gener-  the  various  phases  and  sides  of  this  question ; 
aintance  with  business  pursuits,  then  we  but  a  commission  of  experts  who  are  not  here 
;ter  be  turned  out  and  send  somebody  will  represent  all  views  of  the  tariff,  the  free- 
bo  has  got  such  information ;  and  I  beg  traders,  the  protectionists,  and  men  who  think 
that  knowledge  of  the  constitution^  it  should  be  only  for  revenue  without  protec- 
of  Congress  is  as  important  as  special  tion.  I  presume  we  shall  have  on  this  com- 
dge  of  commerce  or  other  industry.  If  mission  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
e  the  information  to  take  up  this  report  Senate  men  who  will  represent  fairly  the  intel- 
:eliigently  act  upon  it,  to  frame  a  bill  ligence  and  the  experience  of  experts  on  all 
pon  the  information,  we  surely  have  the  these  subjects,  and  when  their  report  comes  to 
ence  to  obtain  the  information,  and  you  the  twa  Houses  we  shall  all  start  to  examine 
len  a  body  directly  responsible  to  the  and  make  up  our  minds  on  the  subject  without 
and  the  people  for  what  they  do,  unen-  beinjy^  committed  by  having  been  on  the  oom- 
ed  by  any  outsiders.  mission  and  engaged  in  the  struggle  there, 
drefore — and  I  say  it  with  all  deference  ^*  Human  natureishuman  nature  everywhere, 
riend  from  Arkansas,  whose  sound  judg-  Suppose  we  appoint  men  from  the  two  Houses 
recognize — I  believe  the  suggestion  I  representing  different  views.  They  will  strug- 
rould  he  an  improvement  upon  his  sub-  gle  on  the  commission.  They  are  intelligent 
but  I  am  so  much  better  satisfied  with  men,  but  each  will  be  seeking  rather  to  carry 
stitute  than  the  original  biU,  I  wiU  not  out  the  preconceived  views  that  he  has  on  the 
er  it  by  amendments.^^  subject ;  whereas  if  we  take  these  experts,  these 
laton :  **  I  now  call  for  the  regular  order.^'  political  economists,  these  business  men,  repre- 
Scnate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  sentatives  of  all  these  interests,  from  private 
J  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  No.  life,  and  let  them  examine,  argue,  call  out  the 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  facts  making  for  the  one  theory  or  the  other, 
1  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  tariff,  they  will  doubtless  be  committed  in  favor  of 
Keman,  of  New  York:  "The  bill  re-  the  one  view  or  the  other ;  but  the  two  Houses 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  will  have  their  facts,  their  figures,  their  argu- 
nt  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  raents,  their  recommendations,  to  commence 
ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  nine  the  argument  with,  and  I  think,  therefore,  it 
»ioners  from  private  life— from  civil  life,  will  be  more  useful. 

all  says — who  are  to  make  this  investi-  *'  The  information  they  will  give  us,  the  views 

and  report  from  time  to  time  to  Con-  they  will  send  us,  the  recommendations  they 

laking  their  final  report  not  later  than  may  make,  the  facts  and  figures  they  will  lay 

>er,  1881.    The  other  bill  introduced  before  us,  derived  from  experience  of  our  own 

erred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  pro-  and  other  countries,  will  aid  us  and  will  assist 

lat  there  shall  be  a  commission  of  three  us  in  making  up  our  opinions  at  the  outset  by 

s  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  three  examination,  and  we  shall  not  get  a  little  of  the 

*8  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  partisan  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  before  we 

ed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  come  into  an  examination  of  the  question  for 

hers,  not  members  of  either  House,  to  be  ourselves  in  the  two  Houses, 

by  and  associated  with  them.    I  have  ^^For  that  reason  I  think  it  better  to  have 

aspect  and  full  appreciation  of  the  abil-  these  representatives  of  the  various  views  on 

tnere  is  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen-  the  tariff  question  selected  from  civil  life,  and 

;  in  my  judgment  we  shall  have  the  let  them  send  their  m^ority  and  their  minority 

tion  better,  more  fully,  more  thorough-  or  their  individual  views  to  us,  giving  us  the 

;ted  and  matured  by  a  commission  of  facts  and  the  figures  and  the  information  which 

selected  from  civil  life  rather  than  by  they  gather  upon  which  they  base  their  recom- 

8  of  the  two  Houses,  with  three  se-  mendations. 

*oDi  civil  life.  '*  I  think  that  the  practice  and  experience  of 
'ox».  zx. — 12    A 
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the  British  Parliament  on  great  qnestions  ot  as  he  said  there  might  be  some  petitioDS  witli 
this  kind  is  strongly  in  support  of  the  bill  regard  to  cotton,  let  me  say  that  there  is  one 
reported  by  the  committee,  and   which  was  petition  here  representing  men  who  consame 
introduced    by    the    Senator    from    Connec-  fifteen  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  oper- 
ticut/^  ating  ten  million  spindles,  with  $300,000,000 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Texas:  "Mr.  President,  it  is  capital,  employing  one  hundred  the  usand  hands 
not  my  intention  to  make  a  speech  upon  the  and  giving  food  to  five  hundred  thousand  soola, 
tariff  question,  but  simply  and  very  briefly  to  and  that  on  the  one  item  of  cotton.*' 
give  the  reasons  for  the  vote  that  I  shall  give  Mr.  Goke :  **  I  stand  corrected.    I  knew  that 
upon  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate.    I  some  of  these  petitions  were  from  cotton  man- 
shall  vote  against  the  bill  known  as  the  Eaton  ufactnrers;  I  did  not  know  how  many.   When 
bill  and  in  favor  of  the  substitute  proposed  by  I  turn  to  the  tariff  I  find  one  hundred  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland].     I  sixty-two  items  upon  which  there  is  a  dntj  of 
would  vote  against  any  measure  looking  to  a  more  than  50  per  cent.,  the  duty  running  some- 
tariff  commission  at  all  if  it  were  not  that  we  times  as  high  as  200  per  cent.    1  find  the  yari- 
are  now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  Gon-  ous  products  made  of  iron  and  steel,  1  find  the 
gross.     If  these  bills  had  been  before  the  Sen-  products  made  of  wool,  included  in  this  list  of 
ate  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  should  have  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  articles.   Then  this 
opposed  the  passage  of  either  of  them.    I  pre-  case  is  presented :  Here  is  a  bill  known  as  the 
fer  the  bill  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ar-  Eaton  bill  proposing  a  revision  of  the  tariff;  it 
kansas  for  one  reason  above  all  others,  that  it  is  advocated  by  a  combination  of  manufactarers 
proposes  that  the  commission  shall  report  to  who  are  the  most  heavily  protected  of  all  the 
the  next  session  of  Gongre.<s,  and  I  particularly  classes  who  are  protected  at  all  under  thetarif. 
oppose  the  Eaton  bill  because  the  commission  I  find  these  heavily  protected  manufactoren 
provided  for  under  it  is  not  to  report  until  De-  evidently  by  concert  between  themselves  com- 
cember,  1881,  jumping  over  the  next  session  of  bined  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  Sen* 
Gongress.  ate  in  order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Eaton 

*^  This  question  is  one  which  I  think  demands  bill, 
immediate  action.    There  is  a  sufficient  num-  ^^  The  Eaton  bill  leaves  to  the  President^of 
her  of  enormities  in  the  existing  tariff  to  call  the  United  States  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
for  action  at  once  without  information,  without  missioners  by  and  with  the  advice  and  o(^nsent 
light  from  anybody.     We  all  know  that  there  of  the  Senate.     Who  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
are  many  items  in  the  existing  tariff  laws  upon  isting  tariff,  a  species  of  class  legislation  which 
which  duties  have  been  placed  that  should  be  enriches  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  great  bodj 
removed,  because  prohibitory  and  destructive  of  the  people?   Who  is  responsible  for  it?  The 
of  revenue,  which  tax  the  people  heavily,  put  Republican  party.    Who  is  the  chief,  the  official 
nothing  in  the  public  Treasury,  but  enrich  enor-  head  of  the  Republican  party  ?    The  President 
mously  a  few  manufacturers.     We  want  no  in-  of  the  United  States.    He  is  to  be  given  tbe 
formation  from  any  source  as  to  the  propriety  appointment  of  commissioners  to  revise  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  spoliation  of  the  great  modify  a  tariff  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the 
body  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  privi-  country  by  his  own  party,  and  here  we  are  siu^ 
leged  class.     I  believe  that  if  the  commission  rounded  by  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  most 
is  created  as  contemplated  by  the  Eaton  bill  odious  class  legislation  vociferously  demanding 
there  will  be  no  action  at  the  next  session  of  that  this  power  be  granted  to  the  President 
Gongress  upon  such  items  as  I  speak  of.   There  What  do  they  expect?    They  expect  him  to 
will  be  no  action  at  all  on  the  subject  until  this  nphold  the  policy  and  action  of  his  party  en- 
commission  reports,  and  we  will  pass  over  the  dently.   They  expect  beneficial  results  to  then- 
next  session  of  Gongress,  as  we  have  passed  by  selves.    As  I  remarked  before,  they  expect  to 
this,  without  giving  any  such  relief  as  is  de-  control  tbe  commission,  and  wiJl  do  it  Instead 
manded  by  the  interests  of  the  country.  of  tariff  reform,  we  can  expect  from  such  a 
**  We  find  upon  the  files  of  the  Senate  a  great  body  of  men  nothing  else  than  a  report  white- 
number  of  petitions ;  I  have  not  counted  them,  washing  the  present  tariff, 
but  there  is  a  very  great  number,  praying  for  **  It  is  said  that  the  Democratic  Senate  must 
the  passage  of  the  Eaton  bill.    Four  fifths  of  advise  and  consent  to  these  nominations.  It  is 
these  petitions  are  sent  by  firms  and  parties  very  well  understood  here  that  any  set  of  com- 
engage!d  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  missioners  the  President  will  nominate  will  be 
in  the  various  shapes  in  which  these  metals  are  confirmed ;  nobody  doubts  that.    The  reasoofl 
manufactured.    The  remainder  are  gotten  up  for  it  are  not  necessary  to  be  stated,  but  coold 
by  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  manufao-  be  given  if  it  were  necessary.    The  Presidents 
tui;e  of  wool.    There  may  be  a  few  engaged  in  nominees  will  be  confirmed.   What  will  be  the 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  manufacturers  state  of  the  case  then,  suppose  the  Eaton  bill 
of  iron  and  steel  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool  passes?    We  will  have  nine  commissioners  ap- 
have  inundated  the  files  of  the  Senate  with  pe-  pointed  by  the  President  in  harmony  with  the 
titions  praying^  for  the  passage  of  the  Eaton  views  of  the  party  which  created  this  tariS^ 
bill.**  who  are  to  sit  and  to  collect  testimony  through- 
Mr.  Eaton :  "  If  my  friend  will  permit  me,  out  the  country  and  present  their  views  to- 
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gether  with  this  testimooj  in  1881  to  Congress  and  make  np  the  case.    They  can  he  called  as 

for  action.  witnesses,  and  if  they  are  experts  they  can  tell 

'^8ir,  this  is  a  contest  hetween  the  people  on  all  they  know  as  witnesses  to  the  Congressional 
one  side  and  the  monopolies  on  the  other;  he-  commission.     Sir,  the  sworn  and  trusted  rep- 
tweeo  equal  rights  on  one  side  and  privilege  on  resentatives  of  the  people  should  never  surren- 
^le  other;  and  in  this  contest  if  you  allow  der  to  any  body  of  men  the  high  duty  devolved 
the  defendants,  the  monopolists,  the  privileged  upon  them  of  acting  upon  this  great  question. 
classes,  to  prepare  the  testimony,  to  take  the  *^  As  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  the  producing 
depositions  and  to  get  np  the  case,  it  will  not  people  of  this  country  are  taxed  from  the  soles 
be  their  fault  if  they  should  lose  it  when  the  of  their  feet  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  from 
trial  comes  on.    The  plaintiff  who  would  bring  their  hats  to  their  shoes,  and  from  their  shoes 
1  gait  and  allow  the  defendant  to  dictate  what  to  their  hats.     Everything  they  wear,  nearly 
testimony  should  be  introduced,  what  points  everything  they  eat,  every  utensil  they  work 
should  be  made,  who  would  allow  the  defend-  with  is  taxed.     You  can  not  name  an  article 
ant  to  prepare  the  points,  prepare  the  case,  pre-  enteriog  into  consumption  among  the  producingi 
pare  the  t^'^timony  and  submit  it,  would  be  re-  classes  of  our  people  that  is  not  heavily  taxed 
girded  among  lawyers  in  ordinary  litigation  under  the  tariff,  and  yet  we  must  wait  until 
between  individuals  as  a  very  foolish  person,  1881  before  we  can  be  permitted  to  see  the  re- 
one  who  would  be  very  certain  to  lose  his  case  port  and  the  testimony  which  these  learned  ex- 
^fore  the  court  and  jury.    Yet  this  is  the  very  perts  are  going  to  present  to  Congress  upon  this 
hing  which  in  this  great  contest  between  the  subject.    1  am  opposed  to  it,  sir.    I  am  opposed 
>eople  and  manufacturing  privilege  it  is  pro-  to  the  bill,  and  would  be  if  no  other  reason  ex- 
K>s6d  by  the  Eaton  bill  shall  be  done.    It  is  isted  than  that  for  my  opposition  to  it.    I  am 
»roposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  opposed  to  it  because  it  puts  in  the  hands  of 
i  power  which  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun-  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  power  to 
ry  demand  shall  be  placed  there  by  their  peti-  thwart  the  demand  of  the  people  for  tariff  re- 
ions  on  tile.     I  am  opposed  to  that,  sir.  form  by  appointing  a  commission  which  will 
^  The  people  who  are  taxed  demand  relief,  make  a  case  against  it.    I  am  opposed  to  it  be- 
>nt  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  paid  annually  cause  it  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress, 
ly  the  people  under  the  tariff  laws  only  about  wliere  it  legitinmtely  belongs,  the  tariff  ques- 
(150,000,000  go  into  the  national  Treasury ;  tion,  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
be  remainder  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  may  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  enemies  of  the 
Mirties  to  whom  it  is  proposed  by  the  Eaton  people^s  interests.    I  favor  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
Mil  to  hand  over  the  subject  of  reducing  their  ator  from  Arkansas  because  it  keeps  the  qnes- 
>wn  profits — the  manufacturers.    I  protest,  sir,  tion  in  Congress,  the  people^s  representatives; 
igainst  this  surrender;  the  lamb  can  as  safely  because  it  proposes  that  the  commission  shall 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  wolf.    Sir,  it  report  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  so  that 
is  unheard  of,  that  a  measure  of  great  and  vital  it  may  be  acted  on  then.^' 
hnportanco  like  this  should  be  committed  to  its  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut :    *'  There  is  but 
enemies  to  be  perfected  and  consummated.  The  one   idcH,  1  believe,  in  regard   to  the  impor- 
Republican  party  created  the  existing  tariff,  and  tance  of  this  legislation.     We  simply  differ  as 
the  Democracy  have  always  denounced  it,  as  it  to  the  details  of  the  measure.    My  honorable 
lits  every  other  than  a  strictly  revenue  tariff;  friend  from  Arkansas  has  introduced  a  bill, 
yet  the  Eaton  bill  surrenders  to  the  Republican  He  says  if  he  can  not  get  the  support  of  the 
party  and  the  manufacturers  the  care  of  a  mea-  Senate  for  his  bill  he  will  vote  for  the  one  re- 
nre  said  to  be  intended  to  destroy  the  great  ported  by  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Com« 
eril    Will  the  parent  turn  upon  its  own  pro-  mittee.    I  recognize  a  true  patriot  in  a  man 
geny  f  who  says  that.     I  8ay  while  I  shall  undertake 

''1  prefer  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  Congres* 

Arkansas.    That  proposes  to  leave  the  subject  sional  committee  shall  intelligently  report  on 

in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  among  the  experts  all  the  facts  in  this  great  case,  that  if  the  bill 

teat  here  by  the  people,  and  not  to  place  it,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  can  not  be  passed 

the  Eaton  hill  would  do,  in  the  hands  of  men  let  the  other  be  passed ;   let  us  do  something, 

ootside  of  Congress  to  make  up  a  case  in  the  The  House  of  Representatives  has  refused  to 

ioterest  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  tariff,  act,  and  now  let  the  Senate  take  the  initiatory 

The  bill  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  step. 

proposes  to  retain  the  subject  in  Congress  among  ^'  This  question  should  he  met  fairly,  kindly, 

the  representatives  of  the  people,  adding  three  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  bills? 

ooteiders  representing  three  great  interests.  Now,  let  me  give  a  little  history,  and  1  know 

The  very  gentlemen  whom  the  Eaton  bill  would  the  Senate  will  not  think  I  am  egotistical    I 

toipower  to  examine  this  question  and  report  drew  the  pending  bill  without  consultation 

BpoQ  it  can  be  called  as  witnesses  before  the  with  a  single  man  in  the  world  save  one  friend 

representatives  of  the  people  composing  the  in  Connecticut.    I  said  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 

MMDmisflion  under  the  Garland  bill.    We  do  not  ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard],  three  years 

lose  the  benefit  of  their  services  simply  because  ago,  that  something  ought  to  he  done,  and  if 

iiey  are  not  permitted  to  prepare  the  testimony  the  House  would  not  move  in  this  matter  it 
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was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  do  it ;  but  years  upon  the  great  manufactaring  indastries  of  the 
passed  by,  and  I  determined  that  if  nothing  country.  Pennsylvania  has  1,600,000  sheep, 
was  done  this  year  I  wonld  introduce  a  bill  with  a  clip  of  10,000,000  poonda.  Indiaoa 
and  send  it  to  the  committee  to  be  perfected,  has  1,100,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  7,000,000 
and  then  let  ns  see  if  we  can  not  do  justice  to  pounds.  Illinois  has  1,260,000  sheep,  with  t 
all  the  people  of  this  broad  land.  I  do  not  clip  of  7,000,000  pounds.  Oregon  has  1,100,- 
want  a  tariff  bill  passed  for  the  purpose  of  en-  000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  7,000,000  pouuds. 
riching  the  State  of  Oonnecticut.  I  desire  no  Wisconsin  has  1,800,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of 
such  thing.  I  shall  be  found  not  voting  for  8,000,000  pounds.  Iowa  has  600,000  sheep, 
any  such  thing.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  be-  with  a  clip  of  4,000,000  ponnds.  Colorado  has 
lieve  that  there  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor  700,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  4,000,000  poonds. 
who  can  give  his  time  to  this  question.  That  It  will  be,  next  to  Texas,  the  great  she«p-walk 
is  the  first  thing.  Can  my  distinguished  friend  of  the  world.  I  do  not  except  Australis.  I 
from  Delaware,  the  head  of  this  committee,  say  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado  will  be 
give  six  months*  time,  a  yearns  time,  to  this  the  great  sheep-walk  of  the  world,  all  depen- 
work?  No.  Can  my  friend  from  Georgia?  dent  upon  manufacturing  industry,  all  depea- 
No.  Can  my  friend  from  South  Carolina?  dent  upon  a  proper  revenue  tariff.  Michigan 
No.  Can  my  friend  from  Missouri?  No;  not  has  2,000,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  12,000,000 
one  man  of  you  can  do  it.  It  is  impossible,  pounds.  North  Carolina  has  500,000  sheep, 
One  would  suppose,  to  hear  my  distinguished  with  a  clip  of  8,000,000  pounds.  Georgia  has 
friend  from  Texas,  that  all  that  was  needed  400,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  2,000,000  poands. 
was  a  little  jaunt,  to  go  to  Saratoga  or  Long  Alabama  has  800,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of 
Branch  or  somewhere  else,  and  eat  dinners,  1,000,000  ponnds.  Mississippi  has  300,000 
and  that  would  be  all.  That  does  not  help  to  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  1,000,000  pounds.  Ten- 
discriminate  between  all  the  great  interests  of  nessee  has  1,000,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of 
the  country.  It  relates  to  consumption,  as  6,000,000  pounds.  West  Virginia  has  600,000 
my  friend  from  Delaware  suggests.  The  gen-  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  4,000,000  pounds.  Vir- 
tlemen  who  have  this  matter  in  charge  have  ginia  has  500,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  8,000,- 
got  to  take  up  and  examine  four  thousand  dif-  000  pounds.  Vermont  has  500,000  sheep,  with 
ferent  articles;  have  got  to  see  what  enters  a  clip  of  3,000,000  pounds.  Arkansas  has 
into  the  manufacture  of  every  great  thing  in  800,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  1,000,000  poands. 
this  country.  New  Hampshire  has  250,000  sheep,  with  a  clip 

"Here  are  dye-stuffs,  with  a  high  tax  upon  of  1,000,000  pounds.    Maine  has  550,000  sheep, 

them.    In  the  British  market  they  are  pur-  with  a  clip  of  3,000,000  pounds.    There  are 

chased  free,  brought  here  and  a  high  tax  im-  very  few  in  some  of  the  States,  very  few  in 

posed,  and  these  dye-stuffs  used  to  color  the  my  own  little  State. 

fabrics  produced  by  American  industry,  and  "  Let  it  be  understood  I  am  not  arguing  for 
yet  you  expect  those  fabrics  to  be  produced  taking  the  tariff  duties  off,  no  matter  what  my 
just  as  low  as  they  could  be  if  there  was  no  views  may  be  upon  that  subject;  bnt  the  Sen- 
tax  whatever  on  the  raw  material.  ator  from  Kentucky  in  the  close  of  his  speech 

"  I  have  a  history  about  wool  that  I  wish  goes  one  step  further  than  I  have  ever  been 
right  here  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  willing  to  go,  and  I  only  want  to  take  this 
ate  to.  One  of  the  great  agricultural  subjects,  very  illustration  of  wool.  The  clip  this  year 
nearly  the  greatest  subject,  is  sheep  industry,  will  be  nearly  two  hnndred  and  twenty  mil- 
dependent  entirely  upon  manufacturing  in-  lion  pounds.  This  great  industry,  covering 
dustry,  whether  the  commission  be  established  the  whole  country,  is  dependent  entirely  np- 
under  my  bill  or  under  the  bill  of  the  Senator  on  the  mnnnfact'iring  industries  of  the  conn- 
from  Arkansas — dependent  upon  it  entirely  to  try.  Now,  when  these  commissioners  assemble, 
the  last  clipping  of  the  last  sheep.  In  the  whether  they  be  under  my  bill  or  the  bill  of 
United  States  there  are  to-day  forty  million  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  they  have  got  to 
sheep.  The  clip  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  take  into  consideration — what?  How  little 
two  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds.  It  duty  can  be  put  upon  this  great  agricoltoral 
was  two  hundred  and  eleven  milliQn  pounds  in  industry  of  the  country.  There  are  forty  mil- 
1878.  lion  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  two  hnndred  and 

"  Of  this  the  State  so  ably  represented  by  twenty  million  pounds  to  be  taken  care  of,  be- 

my  friend  from   California  [Mr.  Farley]  has  cause  the  wool  of  Continental  Europe  can  be 

6,661,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  more  than  50,-  brought  here  and  sold  cheaper  than  we  can 

000,000  pounds,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  raise  it;  and  therefore  there  would  be  an  otter 

manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  Texas  destruction  of  forty  million  sheep  except  for 

has  8,674,700  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  over  30,-  butchering  purposes  unless  a  tariff  were  pat 

000,000  pounds.     Well  might  my  honorable  upon  wool. 

friend  say,  '  Oh,  no,  I  will  not  take  the  tax  off  "  How  little  can  it  be?  My  friend  said  there 
wool  unless  you  take  it  off  iron.'  New  York  was  104  per  cent,  duty  on  blankets.  The  hon- 
has  1,518,000  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  10,000,000  orable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  not  exam- 
pounds.  Ohio  has  4,000,000  sheep,  with  a  ined  that  question.  There  is  nominally  104 
clip  of  85,000,000  pounds,  dependent  entirely  per  cent,  duty,  but  there  is  not  really  50  per 
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Dt.  datj.     Why  is  there  Dot  ?    Because  the  of  Dine  intelligent  gentlemen  presented  here, 

mket  that  is  prodaced  in  the  State  of  Massa-  not  belonging  all  to  on6  political  party  nor  to 

asetts  and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  that  one  shade  of  opinion  on  the  tariff  question. 

Q  be  bought  fur  $5  is  a  great  deal  better  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  it.    The  confir- 

m  the  English  blanket  which  is  produced  mation  of  these  gentlemen  rests  with  us.    Let 

r  $3.50.     No  matter  what  the  tariff  is ;  I  us  have  faith  in  one  another. 

1  speaking  of  the  quality.    I  will  state  an-  ^^I  do  not  want  to  read  the  platform  of  the 

iter  fact  right  here,  and  defy  contradiction  Greeley  Democratic  party,  for  I  never  did  take 

J  where  by  anybody.     Take  your  duty  off  very  much  stock  in  that  [laughter];  nor  the  plat- 

>ol  and  we  can  undersell  Great  Britain  in  form  of  1676,  nor  the  platfbrm  which  may  be 

d  Liverpool  market  with  blankets  to-mor-  reading  to-day,  or  the  one  that  will  be  reading 

w.     It  will  not  do,  sir,  to  simply  pick  up  twenty  days  hence.    I  would,  so  far  as  I  could, 

s  tariff  law  and  say  here  is  104  per  cent,  divorce  this  whole  question  from  politics.    It  is 

ty  on  a  woolen  fabric  without  knowing  how  a  great  economic  question ;  it  is  a  question  upon 

ich  difference  there  is  in  the  price  of  the  ar-  which  hinges  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  ag- 

le  abroad  and  here.    There  was  a  duty  two  riculturists  as  well  as  manufacturers, 

ars  ago  and  is  now,  perhaps,  I  do  not  re-  **  Where  does  Kentucky,  where  does  Ten- 

»mber  of  how  much,  on  pig-iron,  and  you  nessee,  where  does  Texas  find  the  great  market 

old  buy  it  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  for  agricultural   products  except  such  as  go 

ite  of  Pennsylvania  for  less  money  than  the  abroad  ?     Here.    There    are   seven    hundred 

ty.     My  former  colleague,  so  long  known  thousand  people  in  my  State,  and  the  hundreds 

d  so  highly  respected  here,  carried  millions  of  thousands  of  beeves  and  of  sheep  that  come 

pounds  of  pig-iron,  when  he  would  have  to  us  from  tlie  agricultural  States  of  the  Union, 

d  to  sell  it  for  less  than  the  duty  if  he  had  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  and 

Id.     No,  Mr.  President,  what  we  want  is  ab-  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

lute  intelligence  on  all  these  questions.  bales  of  cotton  that  come  from  your  sunny  land 

^'  I  will  not  speak  now  of  iron  and  steel,  [turning  to  Mr.  Hampton]  find  a  market  in  New 

ough  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  England  and  New  York.    There  are  consumed 

odnct,  because  all  I  want  is  a  commission  in  this  country,  as  I  before  said,  one  million 

intelligent  gentlemen,  experts.    I  drew  the  five  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  that 

U  with  a  meaning.    I  put  in  nine  with  a  great  industry  is  not  to  be  whistled  down  the 

eanini;.      There  are  six  great  industries  in  wind  by  anybody.     The  manufacturing  indus- 

e  country,  and  but  six.    The  ramifications  tries  of  the  United  States  give  employment  to- 

those  six  may  be  sixty.  I  would,  if  I  had  day  to  more  than  three  million  people;  the  man- 
ia power,  appoint  thoroughly  educated  ex-  ufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States  give 
.'rts  in  every  one  of  those  six  industries.  I  food  and  raiment  to  more  than  ten  million  souls; 
ould  then  take  the  two  ablest  statisticians  in  and,  sir,  you  dare  not  strike  a  blow  at  an  industry 
le  United  States,  and,  as  my  friend  from  of  that  character.  I  say  *dare  not,^  because 
entncky  said,  such  men  as  David  A.  Wells,  the  honest,  upright,  thinking,  patriotic  man 
f  Connecticut,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Vir-  dare  not  do  wrong.  What  was  the  amount  of 
inia,  and  I  would,  if  I  had  the  power,  place  products  last  year?  As  near  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
t  the  head  of  the  commission  one  of  the  great  tained,  the  amount  of  products  of  the  various 
oveming  minds  of  the  country,  not  an  expert  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States 
a  sn3rthing  except  in  all  that  makes  men  great,  was  over  six  thousand  million  dollars.  It  is 
ro  go  back  to  another  generation,  I  may  say  I  estimated  this  year  that  they  will  be  over  eight 
roold  place  a  man  as  near  as  possible  to  such  thousand  million  dollars.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
uen  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  at  the  they  will  be  more  than  that.  And  are  we,  Sen- 
lead  of  this  commission,  so  that  all  this  broad  ators  of  the  United  States,  to  strike  a  mortal 
«id  would  know  that  all  these  experts  and  blow  at  these  great  industries?  We  are  not. 
ill  these  statisticians  were  under  the  guiding  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  sajs  that  he  will 
power  of  a  great  governing  mind.  nourish  them  if  they  require  it.    More  than 

^Thus  I  would  constitute  this  commission  if  three  quarters  of  them  do  not  want  any  dan- 

l  had  the  power.     But  then  we  are  met  at  dling  on  the  knee  of  the  nurse.    They  can  go 

once  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky  and  my  alone.    If  you  take  your  impost  duties  off  that 

Hend  from  Texao,  who  say  they  will  not  give  you  put  on  the  raw  material,  more  than  seven 

this  power  to  the  hands  of  a  Republican  Ex-  eighths  of  them  can  go  alone. 

Motive.     Sir,  I  was  a  Democrat  before  the  *^  But  the  great  expenditure  that  was  forced 

Senator  from  Kentucky  was,  because  I  am  upon  the  country  by  reason  of  the  terrible  civil 

Mer  than  he ;  I  was  a  Democrat  earlier  than  conflict  through  which  we  have  gone  has  im- 

fce  Senator  fi'om  Texas,  because  I  am  older  posed  a  tariff  upon  the  country  that  is  greater 

iian  he.    Now,  I  leave  this  appointment  in  than  it  ought  to  have.      Therefore  revise  it, 

be  hands  of  the  Executive.    I  know  his  Ad-  therefore  cut  it  down  where  you  can  and  as 

tini.«tratioa,  I  know  the  men  he  has  called  you  best  can.     If  I  am  here  I  shall  be  found  in 

"onnd  him,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  here  the  front  line  of  the  foremost  men  in  this  body 

ttt  I  believe  if  this  power  is  left  where  the  to  do  it.    I  do  not  belong  to  that  party  that 

lance  bill  leaves  it  there  will  be  the  names  my  friend  calls  the  introducers  of  machine  pe- 
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titioDs.    I  have  my  own  well-grounded  convic-  taxation  of  this  country — for  that  is  ¥ 

tions  upon  this  great  subject.    I  have  given  it  — can  be  red  need  one  half   and  the 

forty  years  of  patient,  careful  thought,  and  I  doubled.     I  suppose  there  is  no  intellig 

believe  I  know  something  about  it.    I  know  in  the  country  who  does  not  know 

enough  to  know  this,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  Trea 

not  know  enough  about  it  to  undertake  to  make  tarilT  taxation  to-day  it  costs  the  peopi 

a  report  between  this  and  the  1st  day  of  next  country  $5.     I  think  I  can  show  that  I 

December,  so  that  if  tliat  provision  passes  I  beg  statisticians  of  the  Republican  party, 

to  be  considered  out  of  the  line  of  promotion,  them  high  officials  of  the  Governraei 

^^  A.gain,   nobody   knows    better  than    my  object  of  raising  this  commission  Is  to  « 

friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hampton]  that  condition  of  things  can  not  be  stoppe 

wherever  a  great  manufacturing  industry  has  object  of  the  Garland  bill  is  to  see  if  d 

been  built  up  in  a  State,  it  has  brought  wealth  ef  the  Senate  and  House  can  not,  by  tl 

to  its  people,   whether  it  be  in    Alabama  or  such  experts  as  they  can  oallin,  ascertidc 

South  Carolina  or  Georgia,   not  always  en-  er  that  alleged  fact  is  true, 

riching  them  immediately;   for,  take  the  great  ^'It  is  proposed  to  empower  the  P 

industries  of  my  State,  and  as  nearly  as  they  of  the  United  States,  the  chief  of  the  pa 

could  be  classified  last  year,  my  friend  and  col-  brought  about  thb  condition  of  things,  1 

league  will  join  me  when  I  say  to  the  Senate  a  body  of  men  to  whitewash  all  that  I 

that  those  industries  did  not  pay  3  per  cent,  last  done  and  to  write  out  a  report  to  mal 

year  oti  the  investment.     ^Bloated   corpora-  appear  good.   The  President  knows  he  c 

tions!*    We  have  in  our  State  some  pretty  large  anybody  confirmed.     He  had  a  Posi 

*  bloated    corporations.'     We  have  the  oele-  General  confirmed  yesterday,  and  after 

brated  establishment  that  Colonel  Colt  left,  and  can  have  anybody  confirmed.    He  will 

it  paid  3  per  cent,  for  the  last  year.    We  have  there  who  will  make  all  appear  right  i 

there  one  of  the  largest  machine  industries  in  been  done.    These  men  can  neither  b 

the  country,  and  it  has  paid,  because  it  has  built  questioned  nor  examined  as  to  any  repi 

in  the  last  two  years  more  than  four  hundred  maymake,butitwillbedelayeduntilDe 

thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  for  Eu-  1881.    The  present  condition  of  things 

rope,  competing  with  Great  Britain  and  beating  allowed  to  exist  from  now  until  then 

her  on  her  own  ground.  relief,  and  then  written  reports  will  1 

^*  Mr.  President,  let  us  say  as  members  of  which  these  men  can  not  be  questioned 

this  body  that  we  desire,  all  of  us  I  hope,  a  rev-  They  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preside 

enue  taritf  with  its  protection  as  an  incident,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislation, 

as  it  must  have ;  it  can  not  be  any  other  way.  are  to  be  appointed  without  the  conser 

If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  20  per  cent,  for  rev-  House,  which  has  under  the  Constitnt 

enue,  that  is  an  incidental  protection,  and,  in  right  and  the  only  right  to  act  in  the  fir 

that  much  and  no  further,  am  I  in  favor  of  a  upon  that  information ;  and  if  they  dar 

protective  tariff.   I  go  no  further  than  my  friend  counter  to  the  information  thus  furnii 

from  Kentucky,  not  one  step — ^hardly  as  far.  their  enemies  they  will  be  denounced  i 

Let  us  do  what  is  just  and  right    I  put  this  against  the  best  interests  of  the  countr 

question,  then,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Senate,  evidence  of  experts  selected  to  furnish  € 

and  I  would  that  every  Senator  were  here  to  against  them  will  have  been  provide< 

answer  to  his  own  judgment :  Can  you  point  vanoe ;  and,  as  I  say,  they  can  neithe 

me  to  one  single  member  of  the  Senate  that  can  question  nor  examine  them  on  the  floor  < 

give  the  time  to  report  upon  this  great  ques-  House,  or  require  them  to  give  a  reason  f 

tion  by  the  1st  of  December?    Is  there  one  they  have  done, 

man  here  who  would  dare  to  do  it?    Sir,  there  ^^  The  simple  proposition  presented 

is  a  year's  work  here.    I  know  whereof  I  speak,  two  measures  is,  shall  the  House  of  Re] 

There  is  a  year's  work  before  you  can  complete  atives  be  ignored  and  all  the  informati 

it,  and  the  amendments  placed  on  the  bill  by  have  to  act  upon  be  transferred  to  a  dep 

the  Committee  on  Finance  are  eminently  judi-  of  this  Government  that  has  nothing  to 

oious  and  proper  in  this  regard,  that  this  com-  the  raising  of  revenue  except  by  the  in 

mission  shall  report  from  time  to  time."  tion  of  a  veto  to  stop  anything  that  he  i 

The  Fresident  pro  tempore :  "The  question  approve?    This  body  we  know  will 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  anybody  the  President  sends  here,  and  tl 

Iowa."  tion  is,  shall  he  appoint  nine  men  to  tell 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  he  and  his  men  thus  selected  want  ' 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Florida :  "  Let   me   ask   the  done— selected,  if  you  please,  in  the  vei 

Senator  from  Kentucky  a  question.    Does  a  est  of  the  men  who  are  now  receiving  t] 

.reformation  of  the  tariff  necessarily  involve  a  instead  of  the  Government  receiving 

question  of  revenue  ?  "  The  House  is  to  be  taunted  and  oharg 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky :  "  I  do  not  think  it  being  against  the  best  interests  of  the 

touches  it  at  all  in  any  shape  or  form.    I  sup-  if  it  dares  to  do  anything  contrary  to  th 

pose  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  this  that  these  men  thus  picked  submit,  agt 

Chamber  who  does  not  know  that  the  tariff  will  and  against  its  interests,  and  aga: 
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ts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it  rep-  Mr.  Hereford:  "  Mr.  PresideDt,  I  move  to 

,  because  in  the  interest  of  a  few  protect-  amend,  in  line  4,  bj  striking  out  ^  appointed 

iiopolists  the   commission  may  report  by  the  President  of  and  inserting  *  selected 

the  people,  and  the  House  can  not  even  by,'  and  also,  in  line  6,  to  strike  out  *  appoint* 

n  the  men  who  make  the  report.    I  say  ed  by  the  Speaker/  and  insert  *  selected  by  the 

insult  to  the  House  of  Representatives  same';  so  as  to  read: 

ler  to  them  such  a  proposition.     As  a  "  That  a  commission  is  hereby  constituted,  to  con- 

r  of  that  House,  if  I  were  there,  I  would  sist  of  three  Senators,  to  be  selected  by  the  Senate, 

it  to  the  Senate.     If  I  were  a  member  ^^  three  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

House,  and  it  was  to  be  ignored  in  as-  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^«  «*™«'  ^^'^ 

ing  the  information  necessary  for  the  The  Vice-President:    ^*The  question  is  on 

to  act  upon,  the  measure  should  never  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 

;hat  House  longer  than  to  have  it  sent  "West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hereford].'' 

>  the  body  whence  it  originated,  and  to  The  amendmont  was  agreed  to. 

it  body  that  the  President  of  the  United  Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:    ^^  I  move  to 

should  not  select  and  pick  men  to  tell  strike  out  *  three,'  in  line  6,  and  insert  *"  one.' " 

fhst  to  do ;  that  they  should  have  some-  Mr.  Conkling :  **  One  what  ? " 

0  say  about  it  themselves."  Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  "  One  commis- 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  as  sioner  appointed  by  the  President,  so  as  to 
\ :  make  the  whole  number  seven  instead  of  nine." 
-Anthony,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Bajraid,  Blaine,  The  Vice-President:  "The  question  is  on 

Burnside^  Butler,  Cameron  ot   Wisconsin,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 

Eaton,  terry,  Groome,  Hampton.  HUl  of  ^est  Virginia  [Mr.  Davis]." 

:,&,^M'o3i;P^dX«i?i'latt;  .Mr.  8aul«bnry :  "PerBonally  I  see  no  neces- 

J  Rolfins,  Saunders,  Slater,  Vest,  Withers-^  «ty  for  the  appomtment  of  a  commissioner  by 

the  President.    It  strikes  me  that  the  members 

—Beck,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Davis  of  Illi.  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  committee  are  fully 

arris,  Johnston,  Jonas  Jones  of  Florida,  Mc-  competent  without  the  aid  of  an  appointee  of 

.  Pr>'or,  baulsbuiy,  Ihunnan,  Walker,  WU-  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States.     I  think 

ITT- Allison,  Blair,  Booth^  Bruce,  Cameron  of  the  whole  thing  is  unnecessary ;  but  if  we  are 

Ivania,  Carpenter.  Conklmg,  Davis  of  West  to  have  an  investigation  into  this  subject,  I  do 

i,   Edmunds,  Farley,  Garland,  Grover,  Ham-  not  see  why  members  of  the  Senate  and  mem- 

reford.  Hill  of  Col^o  Hoar,  Jon^  of  Ne-  ^^  ^^  ^^     House,  who  are  paid  for  the  ser- 

Lelloinr,  Lamar,  Loiran,  Maxey,  rlumb,  Ran-  .                       .         '-           n  i-iT    j   *•         t,-  v 

Sha^n,  Teller,  Vanoi,  Voorhecs,  wkllace,  ^^ces,  may  not  perform  aU  the  duties  which  a 

Windom— 30.  commission  composed  of  Senators,  members  of 

the  House,  and  commissioners  appointed  by 

le  Senate,  on  April  19th,  Senator  Cam-  the  President,  may  perform. 

»f  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  Senate  ^^  I  believe  the  proposed  investigatvon  en- 

d  to  consider  the  following  resolution :  tirely  unnecessary.   I  see  no  good  that  can  come 

Chief  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  from  it.    1  have  not  heard  the  Senator  who  in- 

tws :  troduced  the  resolution  explain  any  necessity 

.-^  ^-    Tn,«f  .  /^,»,«;«>;.^r. ;.  ^^^^^^^  ^r^^*\  for  it.     I  do  not  know  what  it  proposes ;  I  do 

rea,  ^.,  That  a  commission  is  nercDy  consti-  ,  ,              »    ..      •!          ^    i.             j»  j  i.    ^i* 

J  consist  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appomted  by  not  know  what  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  this 

sident  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  investigation ;  and  whatever  we  may  do,  people 

ise  of  Representotives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  will  inquire  why  we  appoint  this  commission 

,«id  three  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  ^^j  ^jj^^.  5^  ^  ^^^^^^  f^om  it." 

sident,  who  shall  sit  dunnjf  the  recess  and  ^.    r«««iri;««    ^f  xr««r  v^-ir .   itxr-    "P-^aJ 

generally  into  the  conditions  that  wiU  most  ,  ^^'  Conkling,  of  New  York :  "Mr.  Presi- 

It  affect  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  dent,  having  concurred  as  a  member  of  the 

the  Sutes  carried  by  land  and  water  routes.  Committee  on  Commerce  in  reporting  this  joint 

r  thereby  to  the  people  the  required  facilities  resolution— indeed,  the  report  was  the  unani- 

iTt^'Xi  SJ^?  .m^v^S  ^t  ">ou,  .ork  of  the  committe^I  think  I  an.  able 

liscrimination,  unnecessary  burdens,  or  un-  to  answer  the  suggestions  or  questions  of  the 

Its  in  its  transportation,  in  order  to  ascertain  Senator  from  Delaware. 

•  these  conditions  can  be  secured  by  legisla-  "The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  two- 

Comrress,  and.  if  so,  in  what  particulMs  and  f^^^    g^st,  to  acquire  information,  and  were 

r^Ti^'n^dXroi^'^TnTs"^^^^^^^  that  its  only  pu^ose,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

11  hAvo  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  ware  might  have  warrant  in  saying  that  mem- 

mstor  oaths,  and  examine  witnesses ;   shall  hers  of  the  two  Houses  would  be  found  quite 

Brer  to  appoint  and  employ  one  clerk  and  two  adequate  to  conduct  it ;  but  the  other  purpose 

phcrs,  to  be  paid  such  usual  compensation  as  .    *^involrA  frnm  thi<»  nnrnmiAsinn  rerommpndA. 

^ed  by  the^ccretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  i?  to  mvoKe  from  tnis  commission  recomraenaa- 

imbsioner  shall  be  paid  his  actual  reasonable  tions,  advice,  suggestions,  a  prajet  of  legisla- 

,  and  each  commissioner  appointed  by  the  tioD  if  they  shall  think  legislation  would  be  use- 

t  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  receive  a  com-  f ul  jn  securing  the  very  important  objects  in 

1  of  $10  per  diem  whUe  engaged  in  the  per-  ^^^      ^1^^^^           ^^^^  ^  tl,^*   y^^  must  see 

Uty%proTri^S^       ran^^n^  S^e  the  object  of  g^ing  beyond  the  members  of  the 

n<k  otherwise  appropriated.  two  Houses.    It  is  that  the  President,  if  be  se- 
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lects  wisely,  as  the  presamption  must  be  lie  will,  from  everj  section  of  the  country  upon  the  rab- 
will  select  experts,  if  I  may  so  say,  will  select  Ject  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  regulation 
for  one  of  these  commissioners  a  man  specially  of  railroads,  and  the  committee  thought  that  io 
taught  or  instructed  in  regard  to  the  subject,  dealing  with  such  a  vast  subject,  embracing  so 
For  example,  although  I  do  not  know  that  he  many  conflicting  interests,  railroads  built  neoes- 
ever  will  be  thought  of,  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor,  sarily  at  such  ditfercDt  costs,  railroads  rannio^ 
who  has  devoted  so  many  years  to  railway  in-  necessarily  at  such  different  rates  of  expense, 
vestigations,  to  writing  on  the  subject,  would  varying  according  to  the  topography  of  the 
be  in  respect  of  many  of  the  incidents  falling  country  and  the  amount  of  freight,  it  woald  be 
within  the  scope  of  this  inve^^tigation  a  very  impossible  for  gentlemen  sitting  here  at  a  central 
proper  selection.     So  I  might  mention  other  point  like  Washington  to  determine  what  was 
men  whose  lives  and  pursuits  have  trained  them  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  great  mass  of  ship- 
to  do  that  which  I  may  say  without  offense  to  pers  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  railroads, 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  he  could  and  they  thought,  therefore,  that  as  little  as 
not  do  for  lack  of  the  practical  training,  which  Congress  could  do  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
certainly  I  could  not  do,  and  which  it  would  be  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  to 
very  difficult  to  find  any  member  of  either  make  some  investigation  into  this  subject,  and 
House  who  could  do  as  well.    Therefore,  that  the  question  was  how  we  should  go  about  it 
we  might  employ  and  utilize  the  special  facul-  *^  It  will  be  diflicult  to  frame  a  bill,  as  ever? 
ties  and  the  special  fund  of  information  per-  Senator  can  see  at  once,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
taining  to  those  who  in  particular  are  instructed  the  country ;  and  the  very  first  element  of  snc- 
in  this  regard,  it  was  thought  wise  by  the  com-  cess  in  doing  that  would  be  to  get  information 
mittee  to  authorize  in  the  mode  proposed  the  upon  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
selection  of  three  of  these  nine  persons  to  bring  suggestions  from  men  who  are  eminently  pn^ 
in  such  fund  of  instruction  and  aid  as  they  tic£d  and  qualified  to  give  opinions  on  the  sub- 
could,  ject. 

"  Now,  if  ten  dollars  a  day  be  an  inordinate  "  I  was  led  myself  very  largely,  indeed  al- 
compensation,  it  would  be  true  of  one  as  well  most  entirely,  to  vote  for  this  resolution  by  the 
as  of  three;  but,  then,  I  submit  that  any  Sena-  consideration  that  it  had  been  already  tested  in 
tor  who  80  thinks  should  make  his  amendment  my  own  State.  Georgia  has  recently  appointed 
a  reduction  of  the  compensation.  a  commission  upon  this  very  important  subject 
.  *^My  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut  to  determine  railroad  freights  through  that 
[Mr.  Eaton]  said  that  this  might  provoke  a  State,  and  1  believe  I  may  say  that  the  report  of 
good  deal  of  discussion ;  some  other  Senator  that  commission,  recently  made,  has  given  al- 
said  it  ought  to  be  considered  at  large ;  and  most  universal  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  to 
another  Senator  that  it  was  a  very  important  the  railroads.  There  was  great  clamor  from 
matter.  AU  that  may  be  true ;  and  yet  this  is  a  different  sections  of  our  State,  one  section  com- 
mere  preliminary  inquiry;  merely  using  a  hand  plaining  that  there  was  discrimination  against 
to  gather  up  facts  and  recommendations  to  be  it,  another  section  complaining  that  through 
in  the  future  submitted  to  Congress.  It  cer-  freights  were  destroying  the  business  of  that 
tainly  can  do  no  great  harm  beyond  the  expen-  particular  locality.  Our  Legislature  was  bur- 
diture  of  the  money,  and  considering  how  much  dened,  as  Congress  is,  with  petitions  to  do  some- 
has  been  said  and  how  much  remains  to  be  said,  thing  which  would  relieve  the  country  and  give 
how  enormously  the  country  would  be  advan-  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The  Legislature,  af- 
taged  if  the  strifes  and  hardships  growing  out  ter  mature  consideration,  decided  that  it  was 
of  the  want  of  adjustment  of  railway  and  other  best  to  have  a  commission  appointed  to  make 
freights  could  be  brought  to  an  end,  it  seems  to  report,  to  get  up  facts,  and  to  suggest  legisla- 
me  that  this  is  not  an  unwise  or  extravagant  tion,  and,  as  1  s:iid  awhile  ago,  that  commission 
expenditure  of  money.  Indeed,  I  would  he  has  acted;  it  has  produced  quiet  and  peace  and 
willing  to  vote  for  the  extreme  amount  if  I  satisfaction,  I  think,  to  almost  everybody  in 
thought  the  chances  were  nine  to  one  that  it  that  State.** 

would  fail  for  the  remaining  one  chance  of  sue-  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  President,  I 

cess  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  this  information  am   opposed   to  this   resolution,  for  reasons 

to  enlighten  us  all  to  the  end  that  hereafter  we  which  I  will  briefly  state, 

may  profit  by  it.     I  would  vote  for  what  must  "  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 

be  (unless  this  shall  fall  into  improper  hands,  States  ought  to  control  any  commission  it  may 

as  I  can  not  suppose)  a  very  limited  expenditure  appoint,  therefore  it  should  be  made  up  of  its 

at  most  to  enable  such  a  commission  to  acquire  own  members.     It  ought  to  be  composed  of 

this  information."  men  who  can  explain  on  the  floor  of  the  respec- 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Georgia:    "Mr.  President,  tive  Houses  the  information  that  may  be  ob- 

the  records  of  the  Senate  will  show  that  upon  tained  by  the  investigation.    Stenographers  are 

this  question  probably  more  than  any  other  has  provided  for  in  this  resolution ;  they  can  take 

the  Congrress  of  the  United  States  been  memo-  down  whatever  testimony  men  belonging  to 

rialized,  I  think  from  almost  every  State  in  the  both  Houses  shall  elicit,  so  that  all  the  views 

Union.     Our  files  in  the  Committee  on  Com-  of  the  experts  cm  be  obtained  and  reported  on. 

iiierce  are  absolutely  burdened  with  petitions  ^^  There  is  no  design,  as  I  imderstand  the 
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:o  select  men  who  will  give  us  only  him  if  there  has  heen  a  single  meeting  of  that 

aal  views ;  but  these  men  are  to  committee  called  during  the  present  or  the  past 

imonj  brought  before  them  from  session.    Has  that  committee  had  a  single  bill 

he  country,  and  then  lay  it  before  referred  to  it  for  its  consideration  ?    If  not,  I 

id  before  the  House,  and  tell  both  would  inquire  of  him  and  of  the  Senate,  if  any 

manner  of  men  tbey  were  that  one  can  conceive  of  a  subject  proper  to  be  con- 
hem,  what  influenced  their  action,  sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
influences  tbey  were  brought  to  Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  if  this  is  not  that  sub- 
5  the  committee,  and  all  other  facts  ject-matter?  A  few  of  the  committees  of  the 
us  to  know.  I  think  the  members  Senate  seem  to  be  overworked ;  tliere  are  other 
ission  who  make  the  investigating  committees  that  if  they  have  anything  whatever 
lould  be  men  who  on  the  floors  of  to  do,  my  limited  observation  of  this  Chamber 
ive  Houses  can  tell  all  they  saw  has  failed  to  discover  what  it  is. 
id  give  us  advice  according  to  the  ^*  Now,  upon  the  general  question  whether 

it  is  neces^'ary  to  have  incorporated  with  mem- 
eminent  men  in  the  country  are  hers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  consider 
K;ted,  I  presume,  on  the  commis-  this  matter  persons  outside  of  Congress,  I  wish 
heir  personal  views.     Each  man,  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two.    It  must  certainly 

how  eminent  he  may  be,  who  de-  be  considered  that  whatever  legislation  is  to  be 

his  views  or  is  interested  in  tne  taken  must  be  taken  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 

»D8  to  be  inquired  into,  can  come  gress ;  and  to  incorporate  with  these  investigat- 

mmission  and  have  his  testimony  ing  committees  of  Congress  men  outside,  men 

ind  reported  to  us;  I  desire  to  say  who  are  to  testify  or  are  to  act  as  experts,  is,  it 

[  wish  the  Senate  and  the  House  seems  to  me,  entirely  unnecessary,  because  they 

5ontrol  of  this  commission,  and,  if  can  not  legislate,  they  can  only  recommend;  and 

)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  I  to  incorporate  them  with  the  legislative  power 

n  appoint  only  one  man,  and  he  of  the  Government  is  to  give  to  men  who  are 

[>ointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  not  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Govem- 

).    I  would  hold  the  power  in  the  ment  an  undue  influence,  an  influence  beyond 

senate  and  the  House,  that  are  re-  that  which  should  properly  be  given  to  the  opin- 

the  legislation  looked  to  under  the  ion  of  the  citizen.    It  seems  to  roe  it  is  entirely 

a  wrong  practice,  perhaps  objectionable  on  high- 

of  New  Hampshire:  "Mr.  Presi-  er  grounds  than  the  matter  of  propriety, 

itements  of  the  chairman  of  the  "  I  hardly  see  how  such  an  act  can  itself  be 

a  Commerce  [Mr.  Gordon],  and  of  a  constitutional  act,  for  it  must  certainly  be 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Conkling],  delegating  to  those  outside  of  the  legislative 

very  clearly  the  necessity  of  some  branch  of  the  Government  a  certain  degree  of 
I  subject-matter,  and  as  the  original  influence  beyond  that  of  a  mere  opinion  which 
is  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Com-  they  otherwise  would  possess.  This  branch  of 
s  consideration,  it  would  seem  of  theGovernmentcanavailitself  of  alltheknowl- 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  that  edge  which  any  roan  whatever  in  the  land  may 
ould  primarily  consider  the  ques-  have  upon  this  subject.  He  can  be  summoned, 
ily  reason,  so  far  as  I  gather  from  The  most  intelligent  gentlemen,  knowing  the 
rhy  that  committee  does  not  con-  most  upon  this  general  matter,  can  be  sum- 
md  finally  and  make  its  recommen-  moned  to  testify  as  witnesses,   and  thus  the 

Senate  and  to  the  country,  is  the  committee    can  avail    themselves  of   all  the 

r  matters.   It  seems  to  be  conceded  knowledge  that  there  is  upon  the  subject ;  and 

I  no  more  important  matter  con-  it  is  improper  to  give  any  <»ne  outside  of  the 

he  internal  commerce  of  the  coun-  House  or  of  the  Senate  any  influence  beyond 

1^  and  if  the  Committee  on  Com-  that  which  he  would  exert  simply  as  a  private 

)liged  to  neglect  any,  it  should  not  citizen. 

ome  other  of  the  pressing  or  per-  **  I  am  aware,  and  I  think  any  one  can  per- 

ressing  subjects  which  are  referred  ceive,  that  by  incorporating  in  a  commission  of 

this  kind,  prominent  and  influential  men  con- 
it  were  so,  the  Senate  will  observe  nected  with  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
*s  originally  referred  to  the  Com-  country — and  nobody  knows  who  will  he  ap- 
nmerce  have  been  divided,  and  the  pointed — we  may  give  to  these  men  and  to  eer- 
ie select  committee  already,  that  tain  influences  in  the  country  an  undue  power 
tation    Routes  to  the^  Seaboard,  in  fashioning  the  legislation  which  may  be  the 

as  I  can  understand  the  matter,  result.    If  this  commission  is  simply  to  gather 

whatever  to  do  unless  it  is  when  knowledge,  to  obtain  information  to  be  laid  be- 

?e  on  Commerce  is  unable  to  con-  fore  the  Senate  and  before  the  House,  what  real 

on  like  this  to  take  charge  of  it.  occasion  is  there  to  do  more  than  simply  appoint 

honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  committee  of  members  in  the  ordinary  way, 

e  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  and  endow  them  with  the  power  of  summoning 

en,  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  oi  persons  and  obtaining  papers  in  the  usual  way 
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and  for  the  parpose  for  which  information  is  *^  If  this  question  has  to  be  looked 

sought  by  the  committees  of  Congress?  any  committee,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

*'  It  may  be  said  that  a  regular  committee  I  do  not  care  how  much  labor  it  invi 

of  the  Senate  is  too  numerous  and  too  cumber-  what  time  it  takes,  that  committee  c 

some  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is  the  common  and  will  do  it,  and  will  make  a  report  t 

practice  to  make  investigations  through  the  embody  all  the  views  that  any  gentlem 

agency  of  sub-committees.     And  if  from  the  may  see  fit  to  come  before  the  committ 

Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  there  give." 

can  be  no  three  gentlemen  selected,  can  there  Mr.  Maxey:  **I  move  to  amend  the 

not  be  from  this  other  cotnmittee  that  I  have  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 

referred  to  or  from  the  Senate  at  large  ?    Is  it  ia  by  striking  out  in  lines  6  and  7  of  tl 

not  possible  to  find  three  intelligent  gentlemen  lution  the  words — 

in  the  Senate,  if  they  are  not  connected  with  u  ^^^  three  oommiflsionera,  to  be  appoinu 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,    who  possibly  President. 

might  be  able  to  give  their  time  and  attention  ,,  *    ,                                n         #^v  x 

to  the  investigation  of  this  matter  ?    And  then  .     .  ^^^^1^  ^  ^^^kT^I  corollary  of  that 

there  is  the  special  committee,  of  which  the  ^1»°®«  ^  *°<^  ^5  to  strike  out  the  wor 

honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  chairman,  *^  And  each  commissioner  appointed  by  tl 

with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  as  a  committee,  dent  shall,  in  oddition  thereto,  receive  a  comi 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  chairman  is  too  °*  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 

busy  there  could  be  two  men  taken  from  the  "The  importance  of  interstate  comi 

majority  of  that  committee ;  and  the  honorable  thoroughly  appreciated,  not  only  in  C< 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  introduced  but  by  the  whole  country.    It  has  rec 

this  resolution,  is  also  a  member  of  the  minority  very  large  share  of  attention  by  appi 

of  that  committee.  committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congre 

"  The  occasion  for  the  constitution  of  this  only  in  this  Congress,  but  in  past  Con 

commission  or  this  new  committee  seems  to  me  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Congress  shi 

to  be  altogether  imaginary.    I  do  not  see  what  outside  of  its  own  bodies  for  the  purpose 

good  it  will  do,  how  it  can  throw  any  light  on  ting  persons  to  aid  them  in  the  aiscl 

the  subject  that  we  can  not  obtiun  otherwise ;  this  duty,  for  they  have  the  power  to  8 

and  it  does  seam  to  me  that  it  is  but  a  oontinU-  witnesses,  send  for  books  and  papers, 

ation  and  aggravation  of  the  old  bad  practice."  ceive  all  the  light  that  can  possibly  be 

Mr.  Beck :  "  I  desire  only  to  say  on  the  part  upon  this  great  subject  from  any  sourc 

of  the  committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ever. 

be  chairman  that  it  has  had  very  little  to  do,  "  The  members  of  the  Senate  and 

and  it  is  composed  of  members  (leaving  myself  House  are  responsible  to  their  constitue 

out  of  view)  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  the  whole  country  for  the  important 

attend  to  this  matter.    The  Senator  from  Penn-  which  they  perform  here.    They  are  si 

sylvania  [Mr.  Cameron]  is  a  member  of  it ;  the  to  have  the  intelligence  to  discharge  a: 

Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Windom]  is  a  whatever  incumbent  upon  them  in  the 

member  of  it;  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  legislation.    Therefore  I  can  not  see  for 

Voorhees] ;  and  others.    That  committee,  in  my  of  me  why  we  should  go  outside  of  thes( 

judgment,  can  take  all  the  evidence;  can  make  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  three  pen 

a  report;  can  hear  all  the  experts  that  can  be  be  named  by  the  President,  as  the  joint 

brought,  and  will  do  it,  and  do  it  perfectly,  and  tion  has  it,  to  aid  Congress  in  doing  its 

gather  all  the  information  that  any  outside  "If  the  amendment  which  I  have  1 

committee  can  gather,  and  then  give  their  rea-  honor  to  offer  is  not  carried,  then  I  woul 

sons  before  the  Senatd  for  the  action  they  shall  amending  the  amendment  of  the  Senat< 

propose  to  take  and  the  recommendation  they  West  Virginia  further,  by  providing  tl 

may  make  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  just  commissioner,  selected  by  the  Presidei 

as  well  as  any  set  of  m3n  that  can  be  selected,  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  a 

"  It  is  because  I  believe  that,  that  I  am  op-  sent  of  the  Senate, 

posed  to  this  resolution.     We  have  had  to  do  "  But  still  behind  all  that,  I  have  ne 

with  many  as  important  tilings,  and  two  years  seen  the  good  flowing  from  these  special 

ago  the  whole  subject  was  investigated  by  that  commis'^ions  sent  about  thrdugh  the  < 

committee,  and  two  large  volumes  printed,  the  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  the  White  Sulf: 

Senator  from  Minnesota  then  being  chairman  test  the  qualities  of  those  two  springs, : 

of  it.     We  have  had  before  us  all  the  matters  euiaine  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  an( 

connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip-  places  of  that  kind ;  and  that  is  about  al 

pi,  the  E  ids  jetties,  and  so  on ;  and  we  have  ever  known  to  result  from  these  coma 

now.     We  have  delayed  action  in  regard  to  a  Let  Congress  do  its  own  duty,  do  it  t 

very  important  subject,  connection  between  the  its  appropriate  committees,  and  I  have 

Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  by  a  ship-canal,  whatever  that  a  bill  will  not  be  present 

because  the  House  is  considering  it,  and  we  did  as,  after  receiving  the  due  consideratioi 

not  think  it  important  to  press  it  before  us  now,  two  Houses,  will  meet  the  approbatioz 

as  the  House  committee  was  acting.  people  and  the  needs  of  the  case." 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  *^It  was  said  I  fail  to  see  it,  and  if  the  Senator  thinks  he 

f  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  there  is  a  can  push  his  scheme  forward,  if  it  is  a  scheme, 

ansportation  committee,  and  that  that  com-  or  push  his  committee  because  there  was  a  com- 

dttee  is  willing  to  take  this  work.    It  will  be  mittee  appointed  two  years  ago  or  more,  that 

^collected  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  1875  is  a  question  that  does  not  enter  into  this." 
believe,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  on        Mr.  Cameron:  ^^This  is  not  my  committee, 

bis  very  question,  ana  that  committee  went  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  part  of  the  commit- 

)Ter  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  tee ;  therefore  I  have  not  any  scheme  to  push 

)tate3,  and  perhaps  into  Canada.    There  are  forward  of  a  personal  character." 
wo  large  volumes  now  in  the  document-room        Mr.  Davis:  '^I  correct  that.    I  do  not  be- 

»Dtaining  their  report  and  testimony.    That  lieve  the  Senator  has  a  scheme.    I  think  it  was 

M>mDiittee  was  composed,  among  others,  of  the  a  wrong  word,  and  I  corrected  it  immediately ; 

Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Conkling],  and  but  still  the  Senator  had  as  well  let  the  oues- 

bad  the  benefit  of  his  information  and  advice,  tion  alone  about  another  committee.     I  tliink 

rhe  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  recol-  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.    There 

led,  was  on  it.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota  are,  as  is  well  known,  among  the  four  great 

[Mr.  WindomJ  was  the  chairman.     They  went  trunk  lines  of  this  country  tWo  that  are  entirely 

fully  into  the  very  subject  that  is  now  proposed  in  one  State ;  there  are  two  others  that  pass  into 

this  special  commission  shall  take  charge  of.  and  through  different  States.   We  all  know  that 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  grew  out  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Con^iress  can 

that,  and  it  has  grown  into  a  standing  commit*  control  the  railroads  in  either  case  is  a  doubtful 

tee  apon  this  very  question  and  no  other  ques-  one,  but  certainly  there  are  very  few  persona 

tioD— commerce  among  the  States,  commerce  who  claim  that  Congress  can  in  any  way  legis- 

iritb  the  seaboard.     That  special  committee  late  for  or  control  a  road  that  is  entirely  in  one 

was  organized  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  I  said,  State.    The  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  and 

t  went  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  country,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  I  believe,  each 

md  made  a  report  which  is  now  in  the  docu-  starts  and  ends  in  the  same  State,  while  the 

oeotToom.  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Ches- 

^'In  addition  to  that,   we  know  that  the  apeake  and  Ohio  go  into  two  States  or  more, 

loose  of  Representatives  at  this  session  has  and  so  they  are  in  a  very  different  position  as  to 

leard  almost  every  eminent  railroad  man  in  the  the  legislation  of  Congress,  as  is  thought  by  a 

iOQDtry,  and  has  had  his  views  taken  down  in  great  many  people.    A  very  different  state  of 

rritiog.    Those  views  are  now  in  evidence  be-  things  exii^ts  as  to  them, 
ore  tiie  House.    I  do  not  know  of  an  eminent        ^*  It  may  be  possible  that  some  legislation 

ailroad  man  in  the  country  who  has  not  been  may  be  presented  that  would  affect  a  part  of 

oromoned  before  the  House.    The  information  these  lines  and  not  affect  the  others,  for  there 

)  there,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  reso-  are  very  few  persons  in  the  country  who  claim 

QtioQ  in  order  to  get  a  committee.    If  there  is  that  when  a  road  starts  and  ends  in  the  same 

nj  particular  man  wanted  by  any  committee,  State  Congress  has  anything  to  do  with  it.   That 

e  can  be  summoned  and  brought  here.^'  is  the  case  with  two  of  tiie  great  railroads  of 

Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania :  ^^  Will  the  this  country  to-day.    I  think  it  best  to  allow 

«nator  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  a  mo-  the  States  and  the  railroads  to  control  their  own 

lent?  *'  affairs,  and  Congress  ought  to  have  very  little 

Mr.  Davis:  "Yes,  sir."  to  do  with  them." 
Mr.  Cameron :  "  The    Senator   is    arguing        The  resolution  failed  to  pass, 
gainst  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee."        In  the  Senate,  on  February  25th,  the  follow- 

Mr.  Davis :  "  The    Senator   is  arguing  that  ing  bill  was  considered : 

1  part.     He  has  many  objections  to  the  resolu-        ^  ^  enacUd,  etc.,  That  James  Monroe  Heiskell,  of 
ion.    That  is  one."  Baltimore  Citv,  Maryland,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
Mr.  Cameron:  "On  that  part  I  should  like  lieved  from  the  operation  of  section  1218  oftheKe- 
)  call  his  attention  to  a  special  committee,  of  7^^^  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  bemg  in  chapter 
rhich  I  think  he  is  chairm^  that  has  been  in  ^»  ""^^  ^^  ^^«"^  ^'''^^  S^^^^- 
»sion  now  for  three  years,  daring  which  time        Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont :  "  Let  us  hear 
be  Senator  took  a  trip  to  Europe  and  returned,  the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  read  from 
nd  1  should  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  the  operation  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  relieve 
be  result  of  that  special  committee."  this  person." 
Mr.  Davis:  "The  Senator  will  find  out  in  a        The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ery  few  days  now,  and  I  think  he  will  not  be        Section  1218.  No  person  who  has  served  in  any  ca- 
i  weU  satisfied  as  he  is  now  on  that."  pacity  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so- 
Mr.  Cameron :  "  I  will  be  satisfied  with  any-  called  Confederate  States,  or  of  either  of  the  States  in 
ling  that  comes  from  that  committee  or  the  insurrection  during  the  late  rebellion  shun  be  ar^^ 

»  *"••  vv»"^  **         .   .    „  cd  to  any  position  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
ioator  from  West  V  irgmia."  "^  *^  ^ 

Mr.  Davis :  "  The  Senator  will  hear  from  that        Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  should  like  to  inquire,  just 

mmittee  in  due  time,  and  it  will  not  be  very  for  information,  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  take 

ig  either.     But  if  the  forming  of  that  com-  up  in  lieu  of  this  special  bill  the  bill  reported 

ttee  bas  anything  to  do  with  this  committee  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McDonald] 
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on  the  8th  of  December  last,  to  repeal  that  sec-  from  it  to  fight  the  cause  which  his  State  was 

tion  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ?    The  Judiciary  engaged  in  supporting. 
Committee  has  cousidered  that  subject,  and  bj        ^^I  am  not  criticising  the  conscientiousness 

a  mtgoritj,  of  which  I  was  not  one,  has  re-  of  the  particular  conviction  of  the  young  man. 

ported  to  the  Senate  a  recommendation  to  re-  They  say  he  was  only  sixteen.     What  figore 

peal  section  1218  of  the  Revised  Statutes  en-  does  that  bear  ?    He  was  old  enough  appareotlj 

tirely,  so  as  to  readmit  into  the  Army  of  the  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  to  be  able  to 

United  States  every  person  who  is  now  obnox-  render  service  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 

ious  to  tlie  prohibition  of  that  section  by  rea-  States  and  to  the  enemies  of  his  own  State,  by 

son  of  having  been  engaged  in  making  war  leaving  his  own  State  and  the  loyal  side  of  the 

upon  the  United  States."  line  (if  it  is  proper  to  use  the  word  *  loyal,'  it 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware :  '^  Mr.  President,  has  now  got  so  unfashionable),  and  to  go  on  the 

I  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  other  side  of  the  line  and  fight  his  own  flag  and 

diciary  to  report  this  bill,  because  we  thought  the  flag  of  his  own  State,  borne  gallantly,  Mr. 

that,  independent  of  the  policy  of  entire  repeal  President,  by  many  a  regiment  from  that  State 

of  section  1218  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  itself. 

case  now  presented  was  one  of  individual  exi-        ^^  This  is  the  special  case  that  the  Senator 

gency.    The  individual  in  question,  at  the  age  from  Delaware  says  is  to  affirm  the  principle 

of  sixteen,  went  into  Virginia,  and  was  under  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  or  recognize  it,  and  on 

age  when  the  war  ended.    He  had  taken  no  account  of  special  equities  to  suspend  it  for  the 

oath  of  allegiance,  and  held  no  office,  but,  nev-  time  being.     I  am  not  able  to  see  bow  that 

ertheless,  would  be  ineligible,  by  reason  of  mili-  strengthens  the  case  of  this  young  gentleman 

tary  service  in  the  South,  to  be  nominated  for  at  all. 

any  position  in  the  Army  of  tha  United  States        ^^  If  there  is  anything  in  what  the  Senator 

under  existing  law.     He  has  petitioned  for  the  from  Delaware  says  of  hastening  the  day  when 

removal  of  this  disability,  and  the  committee  nothing  that  existed  on  the  statute- books  and  in 

thought  proper  under  the  circumstances  to  rec-  the  course  of  history  during  the  four  years  from 

ommend  to  the  Senate  the  passage  of  the  bill  1861  to  1865  shall  remain,  it  does  not  appear 

removing  that  disability.  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  possible  occasion  and 

^^  I  can  not  see  why  an  individual  case,  so  en-  the  best  possible  way  to  hasten  that  day.  I 

tirely  unobjectionable,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  understand  perfectly  well — we  all  do — that  that 

as  I  can  see,  advisable  in  every  way,  should  not  day  has  been  apparently  hastening  for  some 

be  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Senate.     It  is  not  time,  for  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 

a  denial  of  the  principle,  it  is  simply  an  affirm-  there  is  no  single  statute  that  has  been  passed, 

ance  of  the  principle  in  the  instance  in  question,  either  to  support  the  war  for  the  preservation 

"  I  can  only  say  for  my  own  part  that  I  do  of  the  Union  or  to  protect  the  liberties  and  the 

desire  to  speed  the  day  when  the  men,  the  rights  of  the  people  preserved  by  the  Union  as 

young  men  all  over  this  country,  and  their  rel-  a  part  of  this  nation,  that  has  not  been  assailed 

atives  and  friends,  may  be  enabled  to  testify  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  of  which 

their  devotion  to  the  Government  by  serving  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  there  has  not 

in  every  branch  of  its  service.     We  have  them  been  presented  and  pressed  a  measure  to  repeal 

in  the  Legisilature;  we  have  them  in  the  exec-  and  set  aside.     Every  safeguard  of  liberty  and 

utive  branch  ;  we  have  them  in  the  Navy,  and  equal  rights  (not  hostile  to  the  States  in  rebel- 

I  say  it  is  in  all  respects  to  be  desired  that  they  lion,  but  having  the  same  force  and  scope  in 

may  be  allowed  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  en-  every  State  of  the  Unions-only  the  liberty  and 

listed  in  the  Army  and  follow  the  flag  of  their  equal  rights  that  Magna  Charta  defended  in 

country.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  we  England)  has  been  assailed,  and  it  is  proposed 

should  take  every  opportunity  to  encourage  the  to  wipe  it  from  the  statute-book.   That  istnie; 

youth  of  the  country,  in  every  section  and  of  the  day  has  been  apparently  hastening  when 

every  shade  of  political  opinion,  by  every  act  every  bulwark  of  liberty  under  law  and  secured 

of  Congress,  whether  general  or  special,  to  help  by  law  in  every  State,  so  far  as  the  Constitu- 

make  this  what  we  all  should  wish  it  to  be,  a  tion  of  the  United  States  would  permit  it  to  be 

government  strong  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people."  secured,  is  to  be  swept  away.     Nobody  can 

Mr.  Edmunds :  **  We  are  not  able  apparently  question  that.     Even  the  security  of  judicial 
to  get  any  very  clear  statement  of  the  special  rights  under  plain  provisions  of  the  ancient 
and  separate  ground  on  which  this  individual  Constitution  (if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
suspension  of  the  statute  is  to  rest,  still  pre-  new  amendtnents,  as  a  good  many  of  us  are)  it 
serving  its  principle,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  is  proposed  to  wipe  out,  and  to  leave  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  except  that  in  this  is  called  State  sovereignty  the  lives,  and  the 
special  instanc8,  instead  of  doing  as  General  fortunes,  and  the  safety  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Lee  did  in  Virginia,  after  great  pain,  as  I  am  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  execute  the  an- 
told,  go  with  his  State,  and  as  many  others  felt  thority  of  the  United  States  in  those  States, 
it  to  be  their  duty,  conscientiously  I  have  no  entirely  to  the  State  courts,  and  to  declare  that 
doubt,  to  go  with  their  State,  the  particular  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  not  under  the  Con- 
object  of  the  grace  and  favor  of  this  bill  felt  it  stitution  of  the  United  States,  but  against  the 
to  be  his  duty  to  go  against  his  State  and  away  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  go  so 
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IT  as  that  her  courts,  and  hers  alone,  shall  have  ^^  I  propose  now,  Mr.  President,  that  we  get 

irisdictiun  in  matters  of  national  concern  and  rid  of  section  1218,  so  that  Mr.  Heiskell,  who  is 

1  cases  arising  under  the  national  Constitu-  a  meritorious  young  man,  may  have  the  benefit 

ion."  of  it,  with  all  the  otl.ers  that  may  be  under 

Mr.  Whyte,  of  Maryland :  "  Mr.  President,  disability,  or  that  may  come  under  the  infliction 

he  rea.son  why  this  bill  was  put  in  its  present  of  this  statute. 

oral  as  a  separate  bill  was  to  avoid  unneces-  ^*It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 

lary  discussion  in  regard  to  this  peculiar  case,  said,  that  we  have  granted  these  amnesties  by 

l)ecaa8e  it  is  a  case  in  which  I  supposed  nobody  piecemeal ;  we  have  granted  them  to  individ- 

«roiild  have  any  objection  to  relieving  this  young  uals  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  has  mentioned, 

man  from  the  disability  under  which  he  labors,  in  particular  cases,  the  distinguished  services 

He  is  the  great-grandson  of  James  Monroe,  for-  to  the  Confederate  States  rendered  by  gentle- 

merly  President  of  the  United  States,  and  rep-  men  who  now  occupy  responsible  places  in  the 

r^enting  in  his  day,  in  his  administration,  that  service  of  the  United  States.    This  is  a  remnant 

*era  of  good  feeling'  which  I  supposed  prevail-  of  the  statutes  born  and  generated  out  of  the 

ed  in  this  body  at  the  present  time.    His  father  war;  and  as  such  gentlemen  hold  positions  all 

was  for  many  years  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  through  the  service  of  the  United  States  I  can 

Foiled  States  Army,  and  rendered  most  dis-  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  any  use  in  this  statute 

tioguished  service  in  that  capacity.    The  youth  any  longer ;  and  therefore,  as  the  Senator  from 

was  born  of  a  Virginia  mother  and  resided  in  Kentucky  who  now  sits  to  my  right  [Mr.  BeckJ 

Virginia,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  Virginia  has  persistently  and  consistently,  ever  since  he 

was  his  home.    Ue  was  but  temporarily  in  the  has  been  in  the  Senate,  introduced  and  pressed  a 

State  of  Maryland,  and  returned,  as  General  bill  for  this  general  purpose,  I  ask  leave  to  offer 

Johnston  returned,  who  now  honors  a  seat  in  it  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  in  the  nature  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  home  of  a  substitute.    I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 

lis  nativity,  and  although  but  sixteen  years  of  enacting  clause  and  insert  what  I  send  to  the 

ige,  with  that  military  ardor  which  had  be-  Chair." 

onged  to  his  father  and  which  he  inherited,  he  The  Chief  Clerk :  *•''  It  is  proposed  to  strike 

Bit  that  his  duty  was  to  the  State  that  gave  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and 

im  birth.     At  sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

le  was  not  twenty-one  when  the  war  closed.  "That  section  1218  of  the  Re\n8ed  Statutes  of  Uio 
le  has  been  since  then  a  resident  of  my  State,  Dnited  States,  bein^  in  chapter  1,  title  14,  of  said  Be- 
nd I  have  watched  him  since  he  has  been  with-  ^^^^  Statutes,  which  provides  that  *  no  person  who 
litsborders.  He  has  been  faithful  to  every  duty  l^rj'r.fj^of'^l'^ 

rhich  the  Constitution  or  the  law  required  of  either  of  the  States  in  insurrection  during  the  late  re- 

im.    He  has  been  eminently  a  good  citizen,  of  hellion,  shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  Army 

ie  highest  character,  and  having  learned  that  of  the  United  States,*  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re- 

bere  was  an  opportunity  of  his  getting  some  P<^®d*" 

mall  appointment  in  the  pay  department  of  The  Vice-President :  "The   question   is  on 

Ke  Army,  he  applied  to  me  to  aid  him,  when  I  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 

iscovered  this  impediment  to  his  appointment  Arkansas  [Mr.  GarlandJ.^* 

•>  Buch  a  place,  and  therefore  offered  this  bill.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

nd  I  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  objection  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amend- 

o relieving  this  young  man  of  the  disability  im-  ed,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

»osed  upon  him  by  an  act  passed  long  ago,  when  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

t  was  proper  to  have  passed  such  an  act."  third  reading;  and  it  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois:  "May  I  ask  the  Sen-  The  Vice-President :  "The  question  is,  *  Shall 

Iter  what  the  nppointment  is  in  the  Army  that  the  bill  pass?  *  " 

his  yon  ng  man  seeks?"  Mr.  Tnurman,  of  Ohio:  "I  have  supposed 

Mr.  Whyt«:  "Paymaster.     He  is  applying  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to 

or  an  appointment  as  paymaster  in  the  pay  the  service  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  time  of 

^>ftrtment,  and  is  recommended  by  some  of  war,  and  that  if  we  should  get  into  a  war  again 

^e  best  Republicans  in  the  United  States."  — and  no  country  can  say  it  will  always  be  at 

Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas :  "  Mr.  President,  peace— we  should  have  a  right  to  the  service  of 

forthe  reasons  which  have  been  so  well  assigned  the  men  who  were  lately  in  the  Confederate 

by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  gave  my  hearty  service ;  and  I  supposed  that  so  long  a  time  had 

^pport  to  this  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Com-  elapsed,  and  there  was  such  a  sufficient  evidence 

tiiittee,  and  I  am  still  in  favor  of  it.    But  at  the  of  the  fact  besides  the  lapse  of  time,  to  quiet  the 

*aine  time  that  I  did  so  I  propounded  the  ques-  fears  of  anybody  who  is  not  harassed  by  a  ner- 

tioQ  there  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  vousness  that  never  harasses  me  about  the  loy- 

propounded  to  the  Senate  to-day :  Why  hesitate  alty  of  the  people  of  the  South, 

tod  go  on  doing  this  act  of  amnesty  by  piece-  "  How  can  any  of  these  men  get  positions  in 

meal?    I  quite  concur  with  the  Senator  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States?    Only  by  nom- 

Vmnont  that  it  is  time  to  repeal  section  1218  ination  by  the  President  and  confirmation  by 

tod  get  rid  of  it.     I  think  he  is  strictly  and  emi-  the  Senate.    Who  of  them  are  likely  to  get  po- 

KecUy  correct  in  his  position  on  that.  sitions?    Certainly  not  the  old  men,  certainly 
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not  the  men  who  are  verging  on  three-Bcore  and  only  the  poorer  boys,  who  were  obliged  to 

years  and  ten.     Who  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  work  for  a  living  and  bad  to  do  whatever  was 

case  we  should  get  into  a  war  again?    Not  those  required  or  could  be  obtained  either  under  the 

old  men ;  not  the  men  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  Confederate  States  or  under  the  States,  were 

from  Vermont;  men  who  he  says  left  our  own  excluded.    As  all  the  higher,  richer,  great,  and 

Army  and  went  into  the  Confederate  service,  important  persons  were  allowed  to  fill  places  of 

They  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  called  into  the  the  highest  honor  and  profit  in  this  Govem- 

service  of  the  United  States  should  we  again  ment,  it  seemed  to  me  the  Congress  of  the 

become  a  belligerent.    No,  Mr.  President,  but  United  States  was  not  acting  justly  to  itself  or 

there  is  a  large  body  of  young  men,  men  of  mil-  to  the  people  to  exclude  by  law  even  the  right 

itary  experience,  men  of  military  talent,  who  to  apply  for  a  place  in  the  Army  from  the 

are  as  ready  to  fight  now  for  th^  Star-spangled  younger,  poorer  men  who  were  obliged  to  work 

Banner  as  any  man  between  here  and  Canada,  at  whatever  they  could  get  to  do  during  the 

and  we  are  asked  to  exclude  them  or  reject  their  years  of  war.    Hence,  I  thought  it  was  a  proper 

services  in  order  simply  to  put  a  brand  upon  thing  to  repeal  this  statute,  and  I  had  hoped  it 

them  for  which  there  is  no  political  or  other  would  be  done  unanimously.     No  law  should 

necessity  whatever.  remain  for  a  moment  on  the  statute-books  under 

^*  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Southern  people  on  which  such  a  condition  of  things  is  possible." 
this  question — not  the  least  bit  of  it,  sir.    The        Mr.  Logan :  *'Mr.  President,  I  should  hare 

Northern  people  want,  the  best  of  them,  a  ma-  no  objection  myself  to  the  application  of  the 

jority  of  them  want  to  bury  the  hatreds  of  the  principle    that  the  Senator    from   Eentackj 

war ;  they  want  peace,  they  want  fraternity  speaks  of  to  persons  like  the  one  that  he  men* 

once  more.    That  is  what  they  want,  and  they  tions  from  his  State ;  but  this  law  to-daj  isno 

do  not  want  to  reject  the  services  of  any  com-  greater  hardship  on  a  person  who  served  in  tiie 

petent  and  now  loyal  man  by  inquiring  whether  Confederate  service  than  it  is  on  one  who  serred 

or  not  he  did  at  some  time  or  other  bear  a  mus-  in  the  Union  Army,  for  if  the  Senator  will  ex- 

ket  in  the  Confederate  service.^'  amine  the  law  in  reference  to  appointments  in 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky :  "  Mr.  President,  ref-  the  Army  he  will  find  that  all  those  persons  are 
erence  has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ar-  now  over  the  age  that  would  allow  them  to  be 
kansas  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  which  is  now  appointed  in  the  Army.  So  this  in  itself  does 
before  the  Senate  is  a  substitute  for  an  original  not  act  as  an  inhibition  solely  upon  those  par- 
bill  which  had  been  introduced  by  myself  and  ties." 

urged  upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  sometimes,        Mr.  Jones,  of  Florida :  **Then  it  is  useless." 
perhaps,  1  may  add,  when  it  was  not  quite  prop-        Mr.  Logan :  "  The   repeal  of  it  is  useless, 

er.    I  desire  to  say  one  word  as  to  my  motive  certainly,  because  by  the  repeal  of  this  law  jou 

for  so  doing.    I  will  first  read  the  section  itself:  do  not  authorize  their  appointment  in  the  ser- 

"  Seotion  1218.  No  person  who  has  served  in  any  ca-  ^ice  unless  you  appoint  them  as  brigadier-gen- 

pacity  in  the  mUitary ,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so-  erals  or  miyor-generals,  because  up  to  that  point 

called  Confederate  States,  or  of  either  of  the  States  in  men  rise  by  promotion  in  the  Army ;  and  ap- 

insurrection  during  the  late  rebellion,  shall  be  appoint-  pointment  in  the  Army  now  can  not  be  made 

ed  to  any  position  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^rtain 

*^  It  so  happened  that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  age.    This  statute  was  passed,  as  I  understand 

young  man  living  in  southern  Kentucky  sought  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  of  this  countrj, 

to  apply  for  a  place  in  the  Army  of  the  United  certainly  not  differing  from  the  people  of  other 

States,  but  he  had  been  a  page  in  the  Tennessee  countries  in  that  particular,  concluded  that  per- 

Legislatnre  during  the  war,  when  he  was  too  sons  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  agiunst 

young  to  be  either  loyal  or  disloyal.    That  was  the  Government  were  not  as  likely  to  be  tf 

a  civil  office  under  one  of  the  States  then  in  faithful  to  the  Government  as  those  who  were 

rebellion.     His  father  was  so  poor  that  he  could  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.^^ 
not  educate  him  without  making  the  boy  work        Mr.  Thurman:    "May  I  ask  my  friends 

for  a  living,  and  as  there  was  little  else  doing  question?" 
bnt  public  matters  at  that  time,  he  accepted  the        Mr.  Logan :  *'  Certainly." 
position  of  a  page  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennes-        Mr.  Thurman  :  "  If  my  friend  from  Illinois 

see,  and  was  therefore  disqualified  by  law  from  were  President  of  the  United  States,  as  he  may 

applying  even  for  a  place  in  the  Army  of  the  at  some  future  time  be,  and  we  were  in  war, 

United  States ;  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  obvious-  would  he  not  call  into  the  service  Southern 

ly  wrong  when  I  saw  the  Vice-President  of  the  men?    As  a  brave  soldier,  would  he  be  afraid 

Confederacy  sitting  in  the  other  end  of  the  Cap-  to  go  into  battle  commanding  those  men?  ^ 
itol,  when  the  men  who  occupied  the  highest        Mr.  Logan :  "  No,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 

positions  during  that  war  are  here  and  at  the  go  into  battle  commanding  any  men  that  had 

other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  when  the  sons  of  volunteered  on  my  side,  while  they  were  under 

those  gentlemen,  not  being  compelled  to  accept  my  command,  nor  would  any  man  who  had  com' 

any  service  either  under  the  Confederate  gov-  mand  of  soldiers. 

ernment  or  under  any  State  in  rebellion,  can  all        "  But  the  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  This 

enter  the  United  States  Army  because  their  fa-  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dis- 

thers  were  able  to  educate  them  themselves,  tinction  in  the  Army  between  those  who  pre- 
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erred  the  Union  side  and  those  who  preferred  to  the  men  who  have  always  heen  faithful  to  it. 

be  Confederate  side,  or  who  were  in  rebellion  In  time  of  war,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says, 

igainst  the  Government.    I  thiok  it  was  a  prop-  would  you  not  allow  these  men  to  fight  ?     *  Saf- 

T distinction.  Whetlier  that  distinction  in  time  ficient  anto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.^    When 

)f  war  shall  be  wiped  oat  or  not  is  another  con-  war  comes  we  will  consider  the  question  ;  but 

dderation.     We  are  not  in  war.  in  time  of  peace  I  say,  without  giving  any  opin- 

'"  The  repeal  of  this  law  does  not  strike  me  ion  as  to  the  future,  I  would  not  place  men  in 

as  being  very  well  in  this  respect:  We  find  that  the  Army  who  fought  for  the  destruction  of  this 

recently  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  Government  by  the  side  of  men  who  struggled 

aothorized  the  President  to  appoint  certain  per-  for  its  existence.    I  would  not  do  it,  and  I  never 

sons  in  the  Army,  that  they  might  be  placed  on  will  do  it." 

the  retired  list,  who  resigned  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Thurman :  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  help 

of  this  war  in  order  to  keep  themselves  out  of  saying  a  word  more  on  this  bill,  though  I  did 

the  war.     Being  out  of  the  Army  for  fifteen  not  intend  to  say  a  word  about  it  originally.    I 

rears,  the  Cougresj  of  the  United  States  has  can  not  let  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 

passed  a  law  authorizing  their  appointment  in  Illinois   pass  without  a  word.    The  Senator 

the  Army  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  re-  would  not  remove  this  brand  from  these  men  in 

tired  list.  time  of  peace ;  but  when  war  comes,  should  it 

**I  see  in  this  repeal  the  very  same  thing  re-  come  with  any  foreign  power  or  a  dozen  foreign 

inacted  here  in  Congress,  that  men  who  were  powers,  then  the  Senator  will  be  willing  to  say 

Q  the  Army  prior  to  the  war  may  be  restored,  to  these  men,  *  Here,  we  branded  you  during  all 

r  they  are  to  be  considered  on  an  equality  these  many  years  of  peace,  and  all  the  while 

which  I  do  not  say  anything  about)  with  these  when  you  were  perfectly  loyal,  and  now  in  the 

tber  men,  and  certainly  they  onght  to  be  on  an  hour  of  need  of  the  country  we  appeal  to  your 

quality  with  men  who  resigned  to  keep  them-  patriotism  to  come  out  and  fight  for  ns.'  *' 

elves  ont  of  the  way  of  bullets.     It  may  be  said  Mr.  Logan :  *^  The  Senator  will  allow  me  to 

iiere  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  au-  remark  that  I  did  not  say  that.'' 

borize  the  President  to  place  them  in  the  Army  Mr.  Thurman :  '^  No,  but  that  is  exactly  what 

bat  they  may  go  on  the  retired  list,  because  it  comes  to.'* 

bey  are  to-day  above  the  age  at  which  they  can  Mr.  Logan :  "  No,  sir,  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 

*e  appointed  in  the  Army.    There  is  no  good  don,  I  said  no  such  thing.     1  said  it  would  be 

Tound  at  all  for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  except  time  to  consider  that  question  when  war  came, 

or  the  placing  of  these  men  in  the  Army  again  and  if  the  Senator  now  wants  to  call  me  out  on 

hat  they  may  be  retired,  as  has  been  done  in  that  question  I  will  answer  him  honestly.   Peace 

ome  instances.  or  war,  had  I  the  appointing  power,  I  would 

'*  No,  sir ;  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ^ve  commissions  to  those  men  who  never  failed 

hall  attempt  to  pnt  back  into  the  Army  all  the  when  their  country  called." 

nen,  or  part  of  them,  who  were  dismissed  on  Mr.  Thurman :  '*  That  sounds  very  well  in- 

wx»ant  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  country,  or  deed,  and  we  know  now  what  the  programme 

Den  who  had  been  in  the  Army  and  resigned  of  the  Senator  is,  that  in  time  of  war  he  would 

ind  went  on  the  other  side  because  of  their  want  not  commission  one  single  man,  however  loyal, 

>f  good  faith  to  their  country,  then  I  say  we  however  eminent,    however  distinguished  his 

ire  doing  a  wrong  not  only  to  the  Army  but  to  military  talent,  if  that  man  twenty  or  thirty 

the  country  which  supports  the  Army.    There  years  before  had  been  on  the  Confederate  side, 

can  be  no  reason  for  this,  unless  it  is  that  these  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Senator  may  take 

men  may  be  placed  in  the  Army  again  that  they  that  ground  and  stand  on  it." 

ttity  be  retired  and  supported  by  the  Govern-  Mr.  Logan  :  "I  did  not  say  that,  either." 

^nt,  becanse  there  is  no  other  way,  they  being  Mr.  Thurman:  "And,  Mr.  President,  there 

^yond  the  age  in  which  they  can  get  into  the  was  another  thing  that  struck  me  as  a  little  cu- 

Army,  except  by  act  of  Congress.  rious.    The  Senator  said  that  the  object  of  this 

**Then,  sir,  I  say  further,  not  ont  of  any  bit-  bill  must  be  to  put  a  parcel  of  officers  who  were 

teroesa  or  feeling,  that  I  do  claim,  and  I  claim  once  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  went 

U  in  this  Senate  Chamber  in  the  presence  of  into  the  Confederate  service  upon  the  retired  list 

Senators  whom  I  have  a  high  respect  for  who  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.   How,  indeed, 

^ere  on  the  other  side  in  the  contest,  that  there  the  Senator  could  get  such  an  idea  as  that  in  his 

BJHHiId  be  a  distinction  made  in  our  Army  in  head  passes  my  comprehension.    Certainly  it  is 

^me  of  peace  between  those  who  fought  for  the  not  supported  by  the  few  instances  he  gave, 

Union  and  those  who  fought  to  destroy  it.    I  that  of  Colonel  Haller  and  that  of  some  Mary- 

We  always  maintained  it,  and  ever  shall  main-  land  colonel.    In  respect  to  Colonel  Haller  we 

Uin  it,  not  because  I  have  any  feelings  of  ani-  are  tohl  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  did 

BKOfity  against  these  men :  no  such  thing.  They  not  resign.    In  regard  to  the  Maryland  man,  I 

inay  have  been  misguided ;  that  is  not  the  (jnes-  know  notning  about  him ;  I  never  heard  bis 

^00.    They  were  found  in  a  certain  position  name  before ;  but  if  he  did  resign  in  order  to 

s^nat  the  Government.    Being  found  there,  escape  exposing  his  person  to  bullets,  as  the  Sen- 

^J  are  not  entitled  again  to  wear  the  uniform  ator  from  Illinois  said  if  I  understood  him  cor- 

Bf  this  country  and  draw  its  sword  in  preference  rectly,  how  comes  it  that  a  Republican  Senate, 
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as  this  Senate  was  a  year  ago,  voted  to  pat  that  did  not  impate  it  to  anj  Senator  on  that 

man  bacic  into  the  Army  of  the  United  States  side/' 

on  the  retired  list  ?  ^*  Mr.  Edmunds :  ^^  I  know   the  Senator  did 

Mr.  Logan :  ^'  That  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  not  mean  personal  hatred,  bat  the  idea  that  is 

me.'*  continually  paraded  here  when  those  of  as  wiio 

Mr.  Thurman :  ^*  It  is  very  surprising.    I  can  do  not  agree  with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 

not  understand  it  at  all.''  oppose  or  support  a  particular  measure  is  that  it 

Mr.  Slater :  '^  Allow  me  to  state  that  Colonel  grows  out  of  a  sentiment  of  animosity  to  maoj 

Haller  is  on  the  active  list,  with  the  rank  of  of  our  colleagues  and  their  friends  who,  as 

major."  we  think,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  in 

Mr.  Thurman :  *'  I  leave  that  matter  with  the  violation  of  their  duty  to  it,  went  into  a  rebel- 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon ;  but  lion.  Now,  I  want  to  state,  as  I  have  stated  I 
this  other  thing,  it  strikes  me  as  marvelous  in-  presume  a  hundred  times,  that  any  man  North 
deed.  The  explanation  I  make  of  it,  without  or  South  who  imputes  to  any  Republican  auj- 
knowing  anything  of  it,  is  that  the  Military  Com-  where  that  ever  I  heard  of  any  such  sentiment 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  then  overwhelmingly  Re-  of  hatred  or  animosity,  makes  a  great  mistake, 
publican,  that  the  m:\jority  in  the  Senate  then  It  is  not  true.  We  are  only,  when  we  oppose 
overwhelmiugly  Republican,  did  not  find  the  these  measures,  doing  what  we  consider  to  be 
facts  to  be  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  supposes,  necessary  for  the  security  and  good  order  of  the 
They  did  not  find  the  fact  that  this  man  had  whole  Union,  and  it  is  not  through  any  animos- 
been  guilty  of  any  such  cowardice  or  any  such  ity  or  hatred,  or,  as  we  can  see  it,  any  prejadice 
disloyalty,  or  tliat  committee  would  never  have  to  these  gentlemen.  We  have  labored  under 
reported  the  bill  to  restore  him  to  the  Army,  the  impression — ^undoubtedly  the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senate  would  never  have  passed  such  a  Ohio  can  convince  us  it  is  a  wrong  impression- 
bill."  that  in  every  controversy  there  must  be  aright 

Mr.  Logan:  *^I  did  not  say  the  committee  side  and  a  wrong  side,  and  the  delusion  that  we 

found  the  facts  to  be  so.    I  only  stated  what  I  are  under  is  evidently  that  we  were  on  the 

knew  of  the  case  when  I  was  on  that  committee  right  side  of  that  controversy,  which  prevailed, 

ns  chairman.    I  stated  my  own  conclusion,  and  and  that  the  consequences  that  flow  from  being 

I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  the  evidence,  on  the  right  side  are  those  which  the  Senator 

Others  perhaps  would  have  come  to  a  different  from  Ohio  desires  that  those  who  turned  oat  to 

conclusion.     That  was  my  conclusion,  and  it  be  on  the  wrong  side  shall  reap,  and  not  those 

was  so  understood  by  the  committee,  certainly  who  were  on  the  right  side." 

as  long  as  I  was  on  it.    I  only  stated  that.    I  do  Mr.  Humside :  ^'  Mr.  President,    I  beg  to 

not  know  what  might  have  been  in  the  man^s  make  a  statement  to  correct  a  wrong  impression 

mind  when  he  resigned."  which  may  have  been  created  by  the  remarks 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  I  can  not  pretend  to  say  who  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  and 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  facts,  the  Senator  from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Logan].  The 
Illinois  or  those  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Mill-  Senator  from  Ohio  stated  that  the  Committee 
tary  Committee;  nor  can  I  pretend  to  say  on  Military  Aflairs  of  the  last  Congress  was  a 
whether  the  evidence  was  the  same  before  both  Republican  committee.  He  knows  as  well  is 
committees;  but  here  stands  the  fact  upon  the  I  know  that  the  committee  was  composed  of 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  that  five  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  and  that 
statement  be  correct,  that  a  Republican  com-  mauy  of  its  meetings  were  ruled  by  the  minoritj 
mittee  of  this  body  reported  in  favor  of  restor-  party.  For  instance,  a  quorum  consists  of  five 
ing  a  man  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Senators,  and  might  have  been  made  by  three 
ivho  was  not  only  a  traitor  at  heart  but  was  a  Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  or  four  Demo- 
greater  traitor  because  he  was  a  coward — ^to  put  crats  and  one  Republican.  What  were  the  exact 
both  a  traitor  and  coward  back  into  the  Army  conditions  of  that  committee  on  the  mornings 
of  the  United  States.  A  Republican  committee  that  Colonel  Wyse's  and  Colonel  HiUler'a  cases 
of  this  body  reported  a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  a  were  recommended  favorably  I  am  not  going 
Republican  majority  in  this  body  passed  it  into  to  say,  because  it  is  not  proper  for  roe  to 
a  law  I  I  do  not  believe  it,  Mr.  rresident.  I  speak  of  what  occurred  in  committee,  and  mnch 
believe  that  the  facts  were  really  different,  for  less  proper  would  it  be  for  me  to  criticise  the 
there  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  would  action  of  that  committee, 
do  such  a  thing  as  that."  **  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  chosen  to 

Mr.  Edmunds:  *' Mr.  President,  in  the  first  say  something  of  what  the  committee  did  when 

place  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  when  he  was  in  the 

and  to  everybody  else  who  is  willing  to  listen  Senate,  and  has  said'that  during  the  time  he  was 

to  me,  that  I  think  he  is  greatly  mistaken  every  out  the  committee  did  a  certain  thing  which  he 

time — and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  in  such  dis-  thought  was  very  wrong.     As  to  the  propriety 

cussions  as  this — when  he  uses  the  word  ^ha-  of  this  course  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Senator  him* 

tred'  as  apparently  imputed  to  gentlemen  who  self  and  to  the  Senate." 

differ  with  him  in  opinion."  Mr.   Logan  :    ^^  If  the  Senator  will  allow 

Mr.  Thurman :  '^  Upon  my  word,  if  I  used  me,  I  think  I  can  state  exactly  what  I  did 

that  word  to-day  I  do  not  know  it.    I  certainly  say." 
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(umside:  **The  sabstance  of  it  was  PresideDt,  if  he  thought  proper,  after  investi- 
gating the  case,  to  reinstate  Colonel  Wyse  and 

^gan :    *'  No,    I  said  that  the  Senate  place  him  on  the  retired  list. 

Honse,   the  Congress  of  the  United  '*  That  was  the  action  of  the  Military  Com- 

lad  passed  the  bill  referred  to  within  mittee  on  these  two  cases.    I  do  not  mean  to 

two  years  or  daring  the  last  Congress,  say  that  it  was  right;  I  am  surely  not  disposed 

DO  reflection  npon  the  committee  what-  to  say  that  it  was  wrong.    I  mean  to  say  that 

only  stated  that  my  knowledge  of  the  it  is  not  legitimate  and  fair  criticism  to  criticise 

w  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  presented  the  action  of  the  committee.'' 

mmittee  several  times  while  I  was  chair-  Subsequently,  on  June  7th,  the  bill  was  again 

said  nothing  about  what  the  committee  considered. 

1 1  was  chairman,  or  what  they  did  when  The  Presiding  Officer :  ^^  The  question  is  on 

[j  else  was  chairman ;  I  only  stated  that  the  passage  of  the  bill." 

he  fact  because  it  was  presented  there  Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa:  *'I  ask  that  the  bill 

limes  when  I  was  the  chairman/'  be  read." 

urnside :  **  Mr.  President,  I  have  said  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ave  to  say  on  that  subject.    Now  1  will  ^  u  enacUd,  eU,,  That  section  1218  of  the  Revised 

1  reference  to  these  two  men,  Colonel  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  bein^  in  chapter  1,  title 

as  dismissed,  I  believe,  peremptorily  by  14,  of  s&id  Revised  Statutes,   which  provides  that 

•etary  of  War  without  any  trial.    If  I  "  °^ l^'*^? ^*»9 ^^ ^"^.^ »?,"*y  capacitv  in Uie  miU- 

<  y.  ,             J           AC        Ii!        II  tary,  naval,  or  civU  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate 

Br  aright,  he  was  dropped  from  the  rolls  sintw,  or  of  either  of  the  States  in  insurrection  during 

yal  talk  at  a  convivial  meetmg  one  night  the  late  rebellion,  shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  in 

The  Military  Committee,  for  reasons  the  Army  of  the  United  States,**  be,  and  toe  same  is 

)wn  to  its  member!<,  upon  an  argument  hereby,  repealed. 

d — which  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  Mr.  Dawes :  "  Before  the  Senate  votes  upon 
sause  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  this  bill  in  its  present  shape,  I  desire  to  have 
Lecided  to  allow  the  President  to  act  as  the  statute  read  which  it  proposes  to  repeal,  so 
^bt  proper  in  that  case.  Inasmuch  as  that  we  can  all  understand  clearly  what  is  being 
I  had  been  dismissed  without  even  the  done  in  this  summary  manner  and  with  so  little 
y  of  a  court-martial,  it  was  thought  to  apparent  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
o  allow  his  case  to  be  opened.  I  must  important  matter." 
bout  reference  to  my  own  vote,  that  I  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
amniand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potoinac  Sectiok  1218.  No  person  who  has  served  in  any  ca- 
ne the  occurrence  took  place,  and  I  did  pacitv  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so- 
)ve  Colonel  Haller  was  a  disloyal  man.  called  Confederate  States,  or  of  either  of  the  States  in 
t  believe  to-day  he  was  disloyal.     He  insurrection  during  the  late  rebellion,  shall  be  appoint- 

:aUantly  in  every  battle  he  was  engaged  ^^^^  P^^^^^  ^  ^«  ^^^  ^*'  ^«  ^"^'^  ®^^«- 

for  some  reason  the  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  Dawes:  *^  If  I  understand  the  bill  in  its 

it  action,  and  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  present  shape,  it  proposes  to  remove  that  barrier 

has  gone  to  a  higher  court  than  we  can  and  open  the  Army  to  being  filled,  if  the  ap- 

ere,  and  to  a  better  Judge.    I  am  will-  pointing  power  shall  deem  it  proper,  by  any 

et  that  matter  stand  just  where  it  is.  person  who  has  proved  himself  recreant  to  the 

Haller  was  placed  before  a  board  of  flag  and  to  the  oath  of  office  which  he  took  to 

created  by  authority  of  Congress,  and  serve  his  country  faithfully  in  the  Army  of  the 

rd  of  officers  made  a  certain  recommen-  United  States  without  exception.    I  desire,  be- 

0  the  President  of  the  United  States,  fore  a  vote  shall  be  taken  upon  it,  without  argu- 

las  taken  action  by  nominating  Colonel  ing  the  question  over  and  over  again,  that  the 

s  colonel  in  the  Army,  and  the  Senate  Senate  shall  distinctly  and  clearly  understand 

irmed  that  action.  what  is  proposed. 

r,  in  reference  to  Colonel  Wyse,  he  re-  "If  the  Senate  are  prepared  to  strike  down 

rom  the  Army  because  he  was  ordered  this  last  barrier  or  last  distinction  between  the 

ity  which  he  could  not  perforin,  and  officers  of  the  Army  faithful  to  the  flag  and 

;  is  well  known  he  could  not,  and  he  re-  those  who  were  faithless  to  it,  if  they  are  pre- 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  how  I  voted  in  pared  so  to  vote,  then  let  them  vote  for  the  pas- 
The  Secretary  of  War  held  his  resig-  sage  of  this  bill." 
'or  more  than  a  year,  I  believe,  or  cer-  Mr.  Davis,  of  Hlinois :  "  The  Senator  from 
year,  and  the  whole  thing  had  passed  Maryland  [Mr.Whyte]  introduced  this  bill  for  the 
consideration.  Colonel  Wyse  thought  benefit  of  a  particular  person.  The  Senatoi:  is 
was  as  much  an  officer  of  the  Army  as  not  here,  but  is  sick  in  bed.  My  understanding 
the  time ;  and  suddenly,  after  this  long  was  that  he  wanted  the  bill  to  pass  for  the  ben- 
time  had  passed,  his  resignation  was  efit  of  this  particular  man  and  not  any  general 

accepted.    He  did  struggle  for  rein-  bill ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  Senator 

it,  and  his  wife  struggled  to  aid  him,  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland],  who  offered  the 

ity  boond.     The  Military  Committee  amendment,  being  spurted  to  it  by  the  Senator 

ed  the   case.    It  thought  in  its  best  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds],  that  that  should 

t  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  be  non-concurred  in,  and  that  this  bill  for  the 
oL.  XX. — ^18    A 
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benefit  of  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Monroe  should  be  Piatt,  Plumb,  BoUinfl,  Sharon,  Vance,  Walker,  Win. 

considered.    Now,  sir,  he  is  absent,  and  I  object  dom— 85. 

to  any  further  consideration  of  the  bill."  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside.  The  bill  was  received  in  the  Honse,  bat  not 

Subsequently,  on  June  15th,  Mr.  Whyte  said :  acted  upon. 

"I  ask  to  take  up  the  bill  (S.  No.  1191)  for  the  On  June  15th  the  President  sent  to  the  Sen 

relief  of  James  Monroe  Heiskell,  of  Baltimore  ate  a  message  vetoing  the  bill  vesting  the  ap- 

City,  Maryland."  pointment  of  deputy  marshals  for  elections  io 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question  the  United  States  courts, 

is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended."  On  June  16th  both  Houses  ac|jonrned. 

Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas:  "I  offered  an  CONNECTICUT.  The  session  of  the  Gen- 
amendment  to  the  bill  under  a  conviction  that  eral  Assembly  began  January  7th,  and  ad- 
it was  high  time  to  get  rid  of  section  1218  of  journed  March  25th.  The  Speaker  of  the 
the  Revised  Statutes,  and  I  judge  that  was  tiie  House  of  Representatives  was  Dwight  Marcj. 
view  also  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lieutenant-Governor  Gallup  presided  over  the 
Edmunds],  who  really  invited  the  amendment.  Senate. 

as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  No    questions  of    exciting    interest  were 

Whyte].     I  did  not  offer  it  with  a  view  of  ob-  brought  before  this  Legislature.    The  business 

structing  or  weighting  down  the  bill,  because  of  the  session  was  accomplished  in  a  smooth, 

this  is  a  very  meritorious  and  very  worthy  young  methodical  manner,  without  haste  or  delay, 

man,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  be  Most  of  the  work  was  done  in  committee, 

relieved.    If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  way  Many  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  general 

of  passing  the  bill  as  amended,  I  appeal  to  the  legislation  were  postponed  for  future  consider- 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  withdraw  his  objec-  ation.     In  some  of  these  the  two  Houses  had 

tion  and  let  us  pass  the  bill  for  this  young  man,  failed  to  concur,  in  others  the  reluctance  to- 

who  was  hardly  old  enough  really  to  have  in-  ward  premature  legislation,  which  was  strong- 

curred  the  disability  from  which  we  now  seek  ly  manifested  in  both  Houses,  prevailed.    One 

to  relieve  him ;  but  if  that  can  not  be  done,  I  or  two  weighty  acts  were  recalled  and  resdnd- 

think  we  had  all  better  shake  hands  on  this  and  ed  after  they  had  passed  both  houses.    Partj 

pass  the  amended  bill,  and  relieve  all  of  this  class  spirit  was  excited  by  the  action  of  the  mtgoritj 

from  the  operations  of  section  1218."  in  two  cases  of  contested  elections  and  in  the 

Mr.  Cameron,  of  Wisconsin :     "  I  withdraw  repeal  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  affecting 

my  objection."  the  representation  of  Middletown ;  but  none 

The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  Senator  of  the  succeeding  acts  of  the  Assembly  were 

from  Wisconsin  withdraws  his  objection.    The  tinged  with  partisanship.    The  most  important 

question  now  is.  Will  the  Senate  give  unanimous  measures  passed  were  the  ratification  of  the 

consent  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  this  boundary-line  agreed  upon  by  the  New  York 

bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading ?    Is  there  and  Connecticut  commissioners;   a  constito- 

objection  ?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  tional  amendment  providing  that  Judges  of 

by  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  nominated  by  the 

time  is  reconsidered.    The  question  now  is  upon  Governor,  and  the  nominations  8ubmitte4  to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  the  General  Assembly  for  approval ;  a  more 

Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland]."  stringent  law  regarding  the  incorporation  of 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  joint-stock  companies ;  and  bills  making  specifii 

1\iQ  VvQ9\*\Qni  pro  tempore :  "The  question  appropriations  of  magnitude, 

is.  Shall  the  bill  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be 

time  ? "  submitted  to  the  people,  is  as  follows : 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  (A 

third  reading,  and  read  the  third  time.  theSuporior  Court  shall,  upon  the  nominAtioD  of  the 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  Shall  the  bill  Governor,  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 

pj^g  »i  I  such  manner  as  shall  by  law  be  pre:icribed. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29,  nays  12 ;  The  power  to  both  select  and  appoint  the 

as  follows :  Supreme  Court  Judgea  is  at  present  given  to 

V        r»  -1      D   1    T>          Ti  *i     n  II  n   1    11  ^^®  Assembly  by  the  Constitution.   The  reasons 

Yea*— Bailoy,  Beck,  Brown,  Butler,  Call,  Cockrell,  ^_-.  x_i^«   _  II/  «^^:„«*:««  «,  ^«»  ^.,»  ^f  tha 

Davis  of  Illinois,  Davia  of  West  Virginia,  Eaton  [or  taking  the  nommnting  power  out  of  the 

Groome,  Hampton,  Harris,  Hereford,  Jonas,  Maxey,  hands  of  the  legislative  majority  are  that  men 

Morgan,  Pendleton,  Pryor,  Randolph,  Ransom,  Sauls-  ambitious  of  becoming  judges  may  intrigue  to 

bury,  Slater,  Thurraan,  Vest,  Voorhecs,    Wallace,  procure  their  nomination  in  the  party  csacoses 

''^?;-^(:^:Ai.fc^^^  -f,}^^^  Legishture,   and  no  personal  .respon- 

Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Dawes,  Kirkwoini,  Logan]  sibility  attaches  to  any  one  for  nominations 

McMillan,  Saunders,  Teller— 12.  which  may  be  arranged  on  political  or  personal 

Absekt— Baldwin,  Bayard,  Blaine,  Bruce,  Cameron  grounds  in  the  secret  conclaves  of  the  party, 

of  Pennaylvania.  Carpenter,  Coke,  ConkW    Ed-  The  high  standard  of  character  sought  in  the 

munds,  Farley,  Ferry,  Garland,  Grovor,  Hamlm,  Hill  ^u^r^^^^-  «  n^^r.,^^^  ««;i  *.u            *  *.•         ut-K 

of  Colorado,  Hill  of  Borgia,  H^mr,  Wlls,  Johnston,  J'^^**^  ^^  ?,  Governor,  and  the  reputation  which 

Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Itelloffg,  Kcrnan,  ^f  naturally  wishes  tO  maintain,  would  prevent 

Itamar,  McDonald,  McPherson,   MorrilV  Paddock,  his  nominating  judges  upon   parely  political 
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»  or  ont  of  favoritism.  The  bar  of  the  form  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  De- 
ivor  this  change,  deeming  that  it  will  linquent  subscribers  may  be  sold  out ;  or  the 
e  standard  of  the  bench,  without  trans-  equity  of  redemption  of  their  stock  may  be  sold, 
the  power  of  electing  the  judiciary,  if  they  have  pledged  it  to  third  parties.  On  the 
)y  the  traditions  of  the  Constitution  re-  petition  of  stockholders  owning  one  third  of 
I  the  representatives  of  the  people.  the  stock,  the  company  may  be  dissolved  and 
JJew  York  and  Connecticut  joint  boun-  its  affairs  placed  in  liquidation  by  the  courts ; 
mmission  agreed  upon  a  boundary-line  and  any  stockholder  or  creditor,  or  the  district 
a  the  two  states.  This  gives  to  New  attorney,  may  have  the  business  wound  up, 
,  small  strip  on  the  west,  468  square  unless  proof  is  brought  of  solvency,  if  the  an- 
i  area,  called  the  ^^  oblong  tract,'^  on  the  nuid  statements  have  been  twice  omitted;  if 
ticut  side  of  the  straight-line  boundary  shown  to  be  solvent,  the  court  may  fix  a  limit 
;  north  and  south  twenty  miles  east  of  within  which  the  statement  must  be  filed, 
rth  River,  agreed  upon  in  1685,  but  The  charters  of  1,298  joint-stock  companies 
ras  given  to  New  York  by  a  faulty  sur-  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
le  about  a  century  ago,  and  first  came  which  had  ceased  to  exist  or  had  failed  to 
mtroversy  in  1856.  The  settlement  make  reports  to  the  State  Secretary,  were  re- 
he  more  important  southern  boundary  pealed. 

I  the  middle  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  fees  of  receivers  of  banks,  savings-banks, 
:ies  and  disputes  have  many  times  arisen  and  trust  companies  were  fixed  by  an  act 
e  islands  and  fisheries  along  the  Con-  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year  at  one  per 
.  shore,  which  were  added  to  New  York  cent,  of  the  dividends  paid  to  depositors  and 
Doke  of  York's  grant,  but  which  by  creditors,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  personal 
thart^rs  and  by  maritime  law  belong  to  and  clerical  services,  all  other  expenses  to  be 
ncut  The  authorities  of  each  Stato  taxed  by  the  court,  which  may  also  allow  ad- 
»metimes  claimed,  sometimes  avoided  ditional  fees  when  the  dividends  fall  short  of 
tion  over  these  lands,  according  as  im-  a  total  sum  of  $260,000.  The  law  which  pre- 
interest  dictated.  Fisher's  Island,  about  scribes  the  character  of  the  investments  and 
iles  long  and  one  broad,  and  lying  with-  securities  which  may  be  purchased  by  savings- 
miles  of  the  shore,  was  left  in  the  banks  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  investment 
on  of  New  York  by  the  settlement,  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
this  the  citizens  of  Stonington  earnest-  State  bonds,  in  the  bonds  of  Philadelphia, 
sted,  who  represent  the  island  as  a  re-  Chicago,  and  certain  other  cities,  in  guaranteed 
»rize-fighters  and  refuge  of  thieves  from  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
ork.  The  General  Assembly  ratified  bonds  of  railroads  which  have  paid  dividends 
lement  of  the  commissioners,  as  the  on  their  stock  of  five  per  cent,  or  more  for  at 
)rk  Legislature  did  also ;  but  a  new  least  five  years.  The  restriction  which  debars 
Hon  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  savings-banks  from  investing  more  than  half  of 
€  of  New  York  for  the  cession  of  Fish-  their  deposits  in  bonds  and  personal  securities 
nd  to  Connecticut.  is  relaxed.  United  States  and  Connecticut  State 
ew  law  relating  to  the  incorporation  of  and  municipal  bonds  being  taken  out  of  this 
Kjk  companies  requires  twenty  per  cent,  class  and  counted  with  real-estate  securities, 
capital  to  be  paid  up  in  cash,  and  de-  Another  act  requires  saving-banks  to  carry 
hat  any  portion  of  the  remainder  which  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  of  deposits  to  snr- 
in  property  must  be  taken  at  its  real  plus  semi-annually,  instead  of  the  reserve  of 
Charters  are  not  to  be  granted  for  the  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  required  by  the 
and  selling  of  real  estate,  the  trust,  in-  former  law,  which  was  suspended  two  years 
,  or  banking  businesses,  or  for  traffick-  before. 

atent  rights.   Directors  must  be  elected        An  amendment  was  made  to  the  insolvency 

s>tockholder8  annually ;  and  the  secre-  law.    A  bill  was  passed  requiring  bnnk  cashiers 

d  treasurer,  or  an  assistant  treasurer,  and  treasurers  of  trust  companies  to  give  bonds 

0  residents  of  the  State.  The  books  of  at  least  $10,000.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  taxa- 
.'  kept  on  hand  for  the  inspection  ot  tion  of  life-insurance  companies  from  one  half 
Iders.    The  capital  may  be  increased  or  to  three  eighths  of  one  per  cent.,  on  the  ground 

by  the  vote  of  the  owners  of  two  that  eleven  millions  out  of  their  eighty  million 

f  the  stock.    A  report  of  the  financial  dollars  capital  consists  of  property  outside  of 

n  of  each  company,  and  a  list  of  the  the  State,  which  is  already  taxed  twenty-seven 

Iders,  must  be  lodged  with  the  town  mills  on  the  dollar,  passed  both  Houses,  but 

the  place  where  the  business  is  located,  was  reconsidered  afterward  and  revoked.     A 

lancial  statement  be  filed  in  the  office  freight  bill  forbidding  railroad  companies  to 

?cretary  of  the  State  every  year.    The  charge  more   for  transportation  for  shorter 

1  render  themselves  jointly  and  several-  distances  than  their  through-line  freight  rates, 
for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  by  passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 

lividends  when  it  is  insolvent,  or  which  concur.    A  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  adul- 

to  become  so,  and  all  oflScers  become  teration  of  sugar  with  glucose,  terra  alba,  or 

r  the  company  debts  who  fail  to  per-  other  substances.    Among  a  number  of  liquor 
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laws  was  one  inclading  any  beer  requiring  a  A  law  was  enacted  for  tbe  prevei 

revenue  stamp  (Scbenk-beer)  among  *^  intoxi*  contagious  diseases  in  cattle,  especial) 

eating  liquors.''    A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  bat  cnlosis  or  pleuro-pneumonia.    Tbe  cati 

failed  of  fined  enactment,  according  to  which  missioners  are  given  the  discretionar 

tbe  selectmen  could  forbid  tbe  sale  of  liquor  to  condemn  and  slaughter  cattle  afflict 

to  any  individual  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  disease.    Tbe  State  pays  half  the 

his  immediate  relatives,  and  likewise  on  tbe  the  condemned  animals.     A  resoluti 

complaint  of  any  resident  in  tbe  town.    Both  passed  praying  tbe  Legislature  of  New 

Houses  concurred  in  a  bill  giving  female  citizens  repeal  the  law  which  compels  tbe  mt 

the  right  of  the  ballot  upon  the  liquor  question,  vessels  sailing  through  Hell  Gate  to  ] 

but  afterward  rescinded  tbe  law.    A  bill  to  pilotage  to  the  pilot  tendering  hissei 

allow  women  to  vote  for  school -officers  was  case  a  master  requires  no  assistance  an 

rejected.    An  education  bill  requires  schools  his  own  ship.    A  second  resolution  be] 

to  be  maintained  thirty-six  weeks  in  tbe  year  gress  to  correct  this  injustice  by  the 

in  every  district  containing  one  bundred  and  of  an  equitable  general  pilot  law. 

ten  or  more  children  of  school  age.    Another  A  tax  levy  of  one  and  a  half  miU 

demands  that  children  between  eight  and  four-  dollar  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  tbe 

teen  years  of  age  be  sent  to  school  at  least  sixty  November.    The  principal  appropriati 

days  in  each  year.    An  act   concerning  tiie  were  $130,000  for  new  buildings  for  tb< 

employment  of  children  prohibits  any  one  from  poor  at  Middletown,  and  $113,500  for  t 

employing  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  tractor  for  the  new  State  Capitol,  to  < 

not  furnished  with  a  certificate  that  it  has  at-  mise  claims  amounting  to  $200,000,  oi 

tended  school  as  tbe  law  requires.    An  act  re-  the  commis^oners  bad  awarded  only  $' 

garding  oonviot-labor  provides  that  tbe  direc-  Tbe  total  appropriations  of  $2,000,01 

tors  of  tbe  State  Prison  shall  give  public  notice  the  State  and  $500,000  from  the  city  < 

in  the  newspapers  of  all  the  cities  of  tbe  State  ford  have  been  exhausted  in  tbe  build 

for  four  weeks  before  making  any  contract  for  fitting  up  of  the  CapitoL 

the  labor  of  fifty  or  more  of  tbe  prisoners  in  The  second  annual  report  of  the  6 

any  trade  or  occupation,  and  shall  inquire  into  Health  and  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 

the  effect  of  such  proposed  employment  upon  the  year  1878.    The  total  number  of  rei 

the  interest  of  the  State,  the  moral  and  pbysi-  births  was  13,499,  of  deaths  9,352,  of  m, 

oal  condition  of  tbe  prisoners  and  upon  free  4,285,  of  divorces  401 ;  showing  a  deci 

labor,  and  give  a  bearing  to  all  who  may  wish  the  births  of  378,  in  deaths  of  344,  inm; 

to  be  heard  in  the  matter ;  and  if  it  shall  ap-  of  24,  and  in  divorces  of  26.    Tbe  ratio 

pear  upon  inquiry  that  such  employment  will  to  female  births  was  109 '74  to  100,  the 

not  be  for  the  interest  of  tbe  State,  or  will  be  1877  having  been  109*18,  and  the  me 

detrimental  to  tbe  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  twenty  years  anterior  110*44 

of  the  prisoners,  or  will  seriously  iigure  the  100  female  births.    In  2,855  marria^ 

citizens  of  this  or  any  other  State  engaged  in  contracting  parties  were  of  American, 

that  trade  or  occupation,  it  shall  be  prohibited.  721  of  foreign  birth  ;  in  674  they  were  o 

It  was  adduced  in  the  debate  over  this  bill  that  nationality. 

the  batting  industry  of  Connecticut  suffered  in  I'be  educational  statistics  of  1879 

consequence  of  the  employment  of  over  800  rpfpstered  attendance  in  schools  of  all  1 

convicts  in  the  New  York  prisons  at  hat-mak-  130,597  out  of  a  total  population  of  sch 

ing,  as  there  are  only  7,000  felt  hat-makers  in  or  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

the  country.  138,428  children:  the  percentage  of  < 

The  law  of  Connecticut  on  the  conduct  of  attending  school  being,  therefore,  94*34. 

criminal  trials  bas  heretofore  been  different  public  schools  tbe  number  of  scholan 

from  .the  law  and  practice  in  tbe  courts  of  all  rolls  was  99,662  in  winter,  and  91,860 

the  other  States  and  in  the  United   States  mer.    Tbe  number  of  public  schools  wa 

courts.    The  defense  has  been  allowed  the  ad-  teachers  in  winter  2,741,  of  which 

vanta;;e  of  the  opening  and  closing  arguments  1,968  were  females;  average  monthly 

in  criminal  ca^s,  making  it  a  much  more  diffi-  for  male  teachers  $57,  for  female  teacb 

cult  thing  to  procure  a  conviction  than  in  other  The  total  expenditure  for  public  schc 

States.     The  Assembly  this  year  enacted  a  $1,390,972,  against  $1,509,158  in  1879, 

statute  making  the  procedure  in  Connecticut  average  expenditure  of  $1,563,016  for 

courts  conform  in  this  regard  with  the  usual  years  prenous. 

practice.    A  new  jury  law  was  made,  provid-  The  viduation  of  tbe  principal  cit 

ing  that  the  selectmen  of  each  town  shall  draw  towns  in  tbe  grand  list  of  1879  was  as  1 

twice  the  number  of  names  required,  and  that  Hartford,  $45,558,490 ;  New  Haven,  $ 

county  jury  commissioners  shall  erase  half  tbe  809;  Norwich,  $13,431,430;  Bridgepoi 

names  from  the  list ;  it  is  contempt  of  court  to  422,483 ;  Meriden,  $8,890,848 ;  Waterbt 

solicit  that  one's  own  name  or  the  name  of  810,731;  Stamford,  $6,648,145;  New] 

another  be  placed  on  the  list.     The  qualifica-  $6,531,494;  Middletown,  $6,298,444;  N 

tions  of  the  juror  are  that  he  shall  be  an  elector,  $5,593,218 ;  Danbury,  $5,185,300 ;  Stoi 

of  good  character,  and  over  thirty  years  of  age.  $4,851,163 ;  New  Britain,  $4,589,304; 
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» ;  Greenwich,  $8,590,067 ;  Windham,  government  is  well  defined ;  whoso  upright  pndih  ser- 

)^  vices  and  strict  personal  integrity  commend  them  to  the 

1}^^   -i^j^*  o*^^^^  fl«A  :»<,«.<«»/»«  «r>«.  Democratic  ana  conservative  voters  of  the  country, 

elve  joint-stock  fire-insarance  com-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^„  enthusiastically  in  their 

Connecticut  possess  assets  amount-  gupport,  and  lead  the  Democratic  party  to  a  triumph 
,216,944.  The  premiums  received  by  which  shall  result  in  the  overthrow  of  corrupt  rings 
J79  amounted  to  $6,840,940,  the  losses  »»d  designing  schemes  to  establish  a  personal  govem- 
8,772,182,  or  69-49  per  cent,  of  the  m^t  over  that  of  the  Co^titution  anHUie  people 
*L  '  ,  vr  v.r  ^«  4/^»  ^AoA  ooo  •  Resolved.  That  m  selecting  such  candidates  the  dele- 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $282,288  m  «ated  who  shaU  represent  Connecticut  in  the  National 
,  and  an  increase  of  $888,011  in  losses.  Convention  are  hereby  requested  to  vote  as  a  unit; 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  six-  and  also  to  support  tiie  well-established  two-tliirds  rule 
lal  fire-insurance  companies  of  the  of  past  Democratic  National  Conventions. 

er  risks  amounting  to  $80,692,616,  The  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  was 

bouses  and  stores ;  the  entire  assessed  held  at  Hartford,  April  2 1  st.    Delegates  to  the 

these  classes  of  property  aggregates  National  Convention  were  chosen,  and  the  fol- 

,487,696,  the  valuation  of  dwellings  lowing  State  ticket  was  nominated :  Governor, 

ig  $125,021,818,  of  stores  and  mills  George  P.  Rogers;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Abel 

i3.    As  the  mutual  companies  do  not  s.  Beardsley;  Secretary  of  State,  William  S. 

ty  risks,  they  probably  cover  consid-  Williams ;  Treasurer,  Edmund  Tuttle ;   Comp- 

)re  than  one  half  of  the  country  and  troller.  Dr.  E.  B.  Lyon, 

buildings  with  their  insurance.  The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomina- 

w  extensive  cultivation  of  Havana  tion  of  State  officers  met  at  Hartford,  August 

5CO  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  nth.     Hobart  B.  Bigelow,  of  New  Haven,  was 

ami  River  Valley  of  Ohio,  and  Rock  Dominated  for  Governor;  William  H.  Bulkeley, 

Wisconsin,  makes  tobacco  a  less  prof,  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;   Charles  E.  Searls, 

)  in  Connecticut  than  formerly.    This  for  Secretary  of  State ;  David  P.  Nichols,  for 

al  specialty  was  introduced  in  Con-  Treasurer;  Wheelock  T.  Bachellor,  for  Comp- 

>efore  1850.    A  demand  grew  up  for  troller.    The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

of  tobacco  for  cigar- wrappers,  and  as  r.    ;   ^  m,  *      v    .^i      *r  *v         •    *•       # 

adv„ced  to  twenty  or  t|irty  cent*  a  j^'l^^^^^r^g^'^^.^rT^i 

a  cultivation  was  extended,  until  it  dentand  Vice-President  of  the  United  Statea. 

ts  highest  point  in  1874,  when  about  Huolvtd^  That  we  endorse  the  principles  afflnned 

)  pounds  were  produced  in  Connecti-  by  the  hist  National  Bepublican  Convention. 


ras  not  much  over  12,000,000  pounds,  owe  our  revived  prosperity  \  will  secure  the  ftill  proteo- 

he  Middle  States  and  in  the  Western  tion  off^eeAmencan  labor  horn  all  unjust  competition; 

named   the   culture  of  seed-leaf  had  ^»11  fpread  free  education  over  every  portion  of  the 

within  a.few  year,  from  the  fim  ^^^^^i^f^^^^l^t'^^^^^^ 

ital  beginnings  to  a  total  product  in  Resolved,  That  we  pre^nt  to  the  electors  of  Connect- 

>out  50,000,000  pounds.  icut  our  candidates  for  State  officers ;  they  are  worthy 

publican  Convention  for  the  choice  the  suffrages  of  every  freeman,  and  we  pledge  them  our 

es  to  the  National  Convention  met  in  STJJJ.i^"/^'^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  "^^  ^^**'  ^^^^''''  "^ 
an,  April  7th.  The  following  single  ^jt^iJd,  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  request- 
was  adopted :  ed  to  make  such  immediate  modifications  of  their  rules 
That  this  Convention  pledges  itself  and  the  ?nd  rMfulations  under  the  act  of  March,  1880,  concem- 
y  which  it  represents  to  the  hearty,  vig-  >ng  eolor-blmdness.  as  will  permit  all  such  employees 
loyal  support  of  the  nominees  of  tiie  Ke-  ^  are  now  able  to  distinguish  the  colors  and  sisals 
ational  Convention  at  Chicago.  used  by  nulroad  companies  in  this  State  at  practical  dis- 
tances, to  continue  in  their  several  places  of  duty  until 
^mocratio  State  Convention  for  the  after  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
K>se  was  held  in  Hartford,  April  28th.  Resolved,  That  if  any  le/yrislation  is  necessary  on  the 
kvm  waa  as  fnllntra  •  subject  of  color-bllndncss  it  bc  demanded  that  the  next 
>rm  was  as  loiiows.  Legislature  make  such  alteration  in  chapter  95  of  tiie 
That  the  Democratic  party  of  Connecticut  Public  Acts  of  1880  as  will  require  only  the  cxamina- 
■dhere  10  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  tion  of  railroad  employees  by  practical  tests  in  the 
admitting  its  obligations  and  respecting  its  hands  of  practical  men. 

That  we  demand  that  the  administration  The  regular  Democratic  Convention  for  State 

mment  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  stand-  nominations  assembled  at  New  Haven,  August 

>mv  and  honesty.  18th.     The  following  ticket  was  nominated : 

:^tZtr^^..^^T^<^.  G"-™-.  James  E  English ;  Lieutena„t-Gov- 

deprived  of  Uie  high  offices  to  which  tiiey  emor,  Charles  M.  Pond;  Secretary  ot  btate, 

1,  as  a  plot  dangerous  to  free  government,  Stephen  S.  Blake ;  Treasurer,  Merrick  A.  Mar- 

against  that  public  morality  upon  which  cy ;  Comptroller,  Charles  R.  Fagan.     The  fol- 

titntions  are  dependent.      ^  .    _  .  lowing  platform  was  adopted  : 

That  as  the  Democracy  of  the  Umon  are  '^  '^                              ^ 

icbarge  the  high  and  responsible  duty  of  Resolved,  That  wc  reaffirm  the  principles  adopted  by 

odidatcs  for  President  ana  Vice-President  the  national  Democracy  at  Cincinnati^  believing  that 

ed  States,  we  appeal  to  them  to  nominate  the  success  of  those  principles  will  bnng  peace^  har- 

iM  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  honest  mony,  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  people,  and  will  in- 
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sure  a  pennanent  reconciliation  between  once  discord-  ratio  of  increase  in  the  diflTerent  class 

ant  States.  ^  population  is  as  follows :  Males  15*2  i 

Jissolved,  That  we  enthusia8U<»lly  ratify  the  nomi-  k^^ieg   ^a.A  -^»  ^p^*  .  n-tive-born 

nation  of  the  soldier-statesman,  Winfleld  Scott  Han-  females  10  4  per  cent.,  native- Dom 

cock,  of  Penniiylvania,  and  of  his  accomplUhed  col-  cent.,  foreign-bom  14*2  per  cent ;  wl 

league,  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  and  pledge  per  cent,  colored  19*1  per  cent     The 

them  the  electoral  vote  of  Connecticut  tion  of  the  principal  towns  pablishc 

li^lved,  That  as  Connecticut  cast  her  electoralj^^  ^^^sus  reports  gives  New  Haven  62,8€ 

m  187G  for   the  legallv  and  constitutionally  elected  ..      .         '^         s     -^i  t/^oj/^-    to^r/^    i 

President,  Samuel  jrTifdcn,^80  she  will  in  18^0,  in  cast-  itants,  compared  with  60,840  m  1 870  ;1 

ing  her  electoral  vot«8  for  Ihmcock  and  English,  set  42,653,  against   37,743   in   1870;    Wi 

the  seal  of  her  condcnmation  upon  the  conspirators  23,019,    against   13,106;    Bridgeport, 

who  defrauded  the  people  at  the  last  Presidential  eleo-  against  19,836;  Meriden,  18,340,  aga 

tion  and  com :aitte<r  the  greatest  political  crime  of  mod-  ^95    Norwich,  21,145;  Norwalk,  13,95( 

T&w^peJ,  That  we  hold  the  Republican  party  respon-  12,119;  New  Britain,  13,978;  Danbarj 

Bible  for  the  sweeping  and  unjust  law  regarding  color-  against  8,753 ;    Derby,  11,649,   agains 

blindness  passed  by  the  last  Republican  Legislature  and  Stamford,  11,298,   against  9,714.     On 

approved  6y  a  Republican  Governor    The  Faw  is  harsh,  jg^  townships  into  which  the  State  is 

and  serves  no  lejntimate  end  as  it  stands,  and  snouid  »-►•    .  1  '^      •         ^u    1     * 

be  modified  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  reason.  "7  show  a  loss  since  the  last  census  w 

/?«w/wrf,  That  legislation  tcndin.r  to  make  our  penal  gregates   12,749;   the   aggregate  gain 

institutions  self-supporting  should  bo  so  framed  as  to  other   90  towns   amounting   to   98,12 

prevent  the  saciilice  of  the  interests  of  the  honest,  in-  greatest  decrease  was  in  the  town  of  1 

^'^r«;irmrwt''Sytnr™e  the  ticket  nom-  -'"oh  fell  off  from  6,646  to  3,748  iot 

inated  this  day,  and  recommend  it  to  the  voters  of  the  The  greatest  numerical  gain  was  Hartf 

State  as  a  guarantee  of  an  honest,  capable,  and  eoonom-  the  most  rapid  relative  increase  in  1 

ical  administration  of  State  affairs.  which  gained  75  per  cent,  in  populatio 

BesolveJ,  That  the  State  Central  Committee  is  here-  aggregate  population  of  the  cities  has  i 

by  autlionzcd  to  All  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  -°o     ©       ^^q*^  ooa  iq't    ^«  qi  «^-.  «^, 

in  the  electoral  or  State  ticket.  ^rooi  172,568  to  226,187,  or  31  per  cei 

of  the  rural  distncts,  81,608,  or  not 

The  vote  for  the  constitutional  amendments,  per  cent, 
providing  for  the  nomination  of  the  higher  ju-        CONNOLLY,   Richard   Barbett, 

diciary  by  the  Governor,  was  taken  at  the  Marseilles,  France,  on  May  80th.     He  y 

town  elections,  October  6th.    By  an  act  of  the  in  1810,  in  Ireland,  of  respectable  pa 

General  Assembly  the  ballots  for  and  against  In  1826  he  emigrated  to  America.    Hi 

the  amendment  were   marked    simply    with  cal  career  was  closely  connected  wii 

"Yes''  or  **No."    The  amendment  was  ap-  many  Hall.     He  was  a  delegate  to  tl 

proved  by  a  large  majority,  20,313  votes  being  nating  convention  for  the  Eleventh 

cast  in  its  favor,  to  8,340  for  its  rejection.  1836.     In  1839  and  1840  he  was  seer 

The  State  election  fell  on  the  same  day  with  the  General  Committee.    In  1846  he 

the  national  election.     The  total  vote  for  Pres-  its  chairman.    During  the  Polk  Admin 

ident  w&s  132,490,  of  which  the  Garfield  elec-  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 

tors  received  66,823,  the  Hancock  electors  64,-  House.     Collector  Lawrence  made  hi 

239,  the  Weaver  ticket  1,101,  and  the  Dow  of  the  Statistical  Bureau.     Robert  J. 

ticket  327,  giving  Garfield  a  majority  of  1,156,  Secretary  of   the  Treasury,  intrusted 

and  a  plurality  of  2,584  more  votes  than  Han-  and   Collector   Bogardus  the  revisioj 

cock.     The  gubernatorial  vote  was  65,732  for  tariff   of   1846.     In  1849   Connolly 

Bigelow,  63,901  for  English,  774  for  Baldwin,  Custom-House.    In  1852,  and  again 

Green  back -Labor  candid  ate,  and  389  for  Rogers,  he   was  elected   County  Clerk.     In 

giving  Bigelow  a  plurality  of  1,831  over  the  represented  the  Seventh  District  in  tl 

Democratic  nominee,  and  a  majority  overall  of  Senate.     He  was  reelected  in  1861. 

668.     Buck,  Wait,  and  Miles,  Republican  can-  he   was  elected   Comptroller  of   Ne 

didates,   and   Phelps,    Democratic    candidate,  City,  which  office  he  filled  when  th< 

were  elected  to  Congress.     The  State  Senate  charter  was  passed.     Under  its  provi 

for  1881  is  composed  of  16  Republicans  and  5  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Cora 

Democrats;    of  the  10  Senators  voted  for,  7  Tweed  being  Commissioner  of  Publi 

were  Republicans  and  3  Democrats.     The  com-  and  Sweeny,  City  Chamberlain.     At 

position  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  of  the  disclosures  in  1871  he  resigned, 

is  155  Republicans,  76  Democrats,  and  3  Inde-  succeeded  in  the  comptrollership  by 

pendents  and  Greenbackers.  II.  Green.     Connolly  left  the  city  ai 

The  population  of  the  State,  as  ascertained  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Europe, 
by  the  census  enumeration,  is  622,683,  divided        COSTA  RICA  (REpf blica  de  Cost 

iu  point  of  sex  into  305,886  males  and  316,797  For  situation,  area,  territorial  division 

females ;  in  point  of  nationality,  into  492,879  tion,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  t 

of  American   birth,   and   129,804  of  foreign  nual  Cycloprodia "  for  1877.) 
birth ;  in  point  of  race,  into  610,884  white  and        The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Gei 

11,799  colored  inhabitants.     The  increase   of  milsGuardia;  the  Vice-President  is  Ge 

the  total  population  since  1870  has  been  from  dro  Quiroz;  and  the  Cabinet  was  con 

537,454,  or  in  the  ratio  of  15*9  per  cent.     The  the  following  Ministers:    Interior,  \ 
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Marine,  Seftor  Rafael  Machado;  Foreign  Af-  (Barranca bridge),  $9,882,  etc.   The  item  "tax- 
fairs,  Jastice,  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Poor-  es  "  comprises  stamp-duty,  $28,430 ;   licensee 
Commission,  Dr.  Jo»&  Maria  Castro;  Finance  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  $20,401 ;  mortgage  im- 
and  Commerce,  Sefior  Salvador  Lara;  and  Pub-  posts,    $18,767;    abattoirs,   $19,480,  etc.     In 
lie  Works,  Licentiate  M.  Argiiello.  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  toward  the  end  of 
The  Bishop  of   San  Jo»6  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  year,  guano  and  other  phosphates  for  agri- 
Bemhard  Thiele.  cultural  purposes  will  not  only  be  entered  free 
The  Consul-General  of  Costa  Rica  at  New  of  customs  duty  and  wharf-dues,  but  the  im- 
Tork  is  Sefior  J.  M.  Mufioz ;  the  United  States  porters  of  the  same  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium 
Minister  (resident  in  Guatemala,  and  accredited  of  $5  per  ton.    Mining  machinery  is  also  to  be 
to  the  five  Central  American  Republics— Cos-  free  of  duty.     According  to  the  report  of  the 
ta  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Finance  Department,  under  date  of  April  80, 
Salvador)  is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan;  and  the  1880,  the  national  debt  stood  as  follows:  Lia- 
Tnited  States  Consul  at  San  Jose  is  Mr.  A.  bilities,  $6,258,269,  comprising — Foreign  debt, 
Korrell.  $5,463,285 ;  bills  of  exchange,  $176,886 ;  paper 
The  military  force  of  the  republic  consists  money,  $105,915 ;  sundry  consolidated  funds, 
of  the  militia,  comprising  all  male  inhabitants  $161,682;    home  debt,    $140,774;    sundries, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  num-  $210,087;  and  assets,  $10,918,062,  made  up  of, 
bering  (according  to  recent  returns)  15,225,  of  immovables  (including  railways),  $10,281,778; 
whom  900  constitute  troops  usually  engaged  tobacco,  spirits,  etc.,  in  warehouse,  $155,321 ; 
in  regular  service.     The  reserves  are  made  up  bank  capitals,  $156,788;  municipal  funds,  $80,- 
of  men  between  thirty  and  fifty-five.  805 ;  other  funds,  $203,870. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amounts  and  On  August  14th  the  Government  made  a 

TarioQs  branches  of  the  national  revenue  and  second  issue  of  Treasury  bonds,  to  the  amount 

expenditure  for  the   year   ending  April  30,  of  $50,000,  thus  completing  $100,000.     The 

1B80:  Union  Bank  was  commissioned  to  dispose  of 

EEVENUK.  them,  and  did  so  immediately,  among  the  lead- 

KattootiBADk  rcapiui  and  deposits  is)...       $&,i89  ing  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  capital,  at 

hmurenas  custom-bouao 9Gft,oo2  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

Mooopoii«8 i,24i.9M  Cf  the  foreign  commerce  of  Costa  Kica  little 

GoTCTnment  property *'j8o.i(»  Can  here  be  said,  no  complete  statistics  of  that 

SunSrtM^. .' .'  .* '.'.'.'. '. '. '        '. '. '.'. '. '. '.'.'.'.'.'. '. '.     ssi'ne  branch  having  been  published  since  the  date  of 

'■ —  those  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopasdia  "  for 

Tot*" $2,802,279  ]  878.    Tlie  imports  through  the  port  of  Punta- 

EXPENDrrrRE  renas  (on  the  Pacific  seaboard)   in  1879-'80, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior *. %m.m  ^VPeBT  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  $2,669  861 ; 

Minutrj  of  Finaooe  and  Commerce 127,586  and   those  through  Limon   (on  the  Atlantic 

Porripi  Affairs 15,7?6  coast),  for  the  first  four  months  of  1880,  of  the 

i££e:.  .'^!^. : : : ;     :     *.     '. :         ;       nlm  value  of  $1 33,500.    The  exports,  through  the 

PabHcWorits l88!«^92  Same  ports  and  for  the  same  periods,  respec- 

pSh£w«Wp"° 'inm  t»^ely^  ^ere  of  the  value  of  $3,524,810  and 

Railways .■.*!!...!.,*.*.■ .'     1,2W;961  $211,142. 

Jp^ •  • o??;S2  The  quantities  of  Costa  Rica  coffee  sent  to 

MoQopoiiM 81b,0ft3  o        o          •          •      ..u      r                      i     i.          i. 

Debt  to  Pern                           ..        .      178,585  San  Fraucisco  in  the  four  years  last  past  were 

Aqueduct  of  lYere'diA;:;: 24,972  as  follows:   1877,  62,806  bags;  1878,  80,460 

p;jiton^e7.''.'!';:::::::::;:;:.\-:::::;:    imu  bags;  1879, 17,125  bags;  isso,  88,027. 

Soa^ies. 152,187  In  his  annual  report  for  1879,  the  Minister 

^^^                                           fMeoM^T  ^'  Public  Works  states  that  $1,255,960  has 

been   expended   on  the  railway  during  that 

Bj  comparing  the  totals  of  these  two  tables,  year — that  is  to  say,  on  the  three  sections  of 

it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  the  road   which  the  country  possesses,   and 

$658,318  in  the  finances  of  the  year  referred  to.  which,   writes  a  journalist,  the  Government 

In  the  budget  for  1880-'81  the  revenue  and  assures  the  public  it  is  its  fixed  purpose  to 

(ipeoditure  were  estimated  at  $3,164,051  each,  unite  into  a  grand  interoccanic  highway.     At 

The  yield  of  the  customs  department  in  1879  present  they  are  isolated  and  detached,  and  the 

*'80  was  but  $984,207,  against  $1,088,890  for  benefits  accruing  from  them  are  local  and  uu- 

Ihe  jear  immediately  previous,  and  $1,010,787  important.     The  Pacific  section,  from  Punta- 

for  1877-78.  renas  to  Esparza,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles, 

Tlie  item  ** monopolies''  in  the  above  table  has  been  finished,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  half  a 

of  the  revenue  comprises  the  spirit  tax,  $766,-  million  of  money.    The  principal  item  of  ex- 

321,  the  tobacco-tax,  $469,140;  and  the  pow-  pense  in  its  construction  has  been  the  iron 

<ier-tax,  $2,193.     Under  the  head  of  "Govern-  bridge  over  the  Barranca,  a  stream  which  has 

ffient  property"  are  included  the  Post-Oflice,  hitherto    offered    considerable   diflScultics    to 

$^7,139;  railways,  $106,328;  telegraphs,  $9,-  travel  during  the  rainy  season.      These  will 

302;  the  National  Printing-Office,  $6,567;  in-  now,  probably,  be  at  an  end  for  a  time.    The 

terest  on  Government  lands,  $12,155  ;   tolls,  central  division  is  the  only  portion  which  pro- 
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daces  a  revenue  at  present,  which  is  stated  at  of  which  no  canal  was  to  he  contracted  for 
something  like  $100,000  per  annum,  while  ex-  without  first  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Costa 
penses,  etc.,  are  placed  at  $150,000.  The  Min-  Rican  Government,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ister  of  Public  Works  urges  the  early  comple-  ing  the  present  contract  had  been  of  a  luttore 
tion  of  the  road  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  also  so  urgent  as  to  leave  no  time  for  consulting  an j 
the  construction  of  the  remaining  portion  be-  government  without  the  risk  of  losing,  per- 
tween  San  Jos6  and  Limon.  He  furnished  haps  for  ever,  a  favorable  opportunity  fer  the 
figures  showing  that  the  enterprise,  on  its  own  realization  of  a  colossal  enterprise  of  so  mach 
footing,  will  be  a  success,  but  a  slight  ezami-  promise  for  Central  America ;  that,  while 
nation  of  these  fails  to  convince  us  of  the  cor-  granting  the  right  that  one  nation  possesses  to 
rectness  of  his  estimates.  In  his  calculation  of  demand  that  another  should  keep  her  engage- 
expenses,  etc.,  be  has  forgotten  several  impor-  ments,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  pact  is  suffi- 
taut  particulars,  among  which  is  the  probable  cient  to  render  its  fulfillment  a  necessity,  if 
cost  of  maintenance,  renewals  of  stock,  and  loyalty  and  good  faith  are  to  form  the  basis  of 
working  expenses  on  the  Atlantic  division,  international  relations,  yet  when  the  omission 
which,  from  its  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves,  of  a  formality  involving  no  principles  of  fundsr 
will  always  be  considerable.  His  judgment  is  mental  importance  has  been  caused  simpljbjr 
also  decidedly  at  fault  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  circumstances  at  once  exceptional  and  nnavoid- 
railway  operation  in  the  high  and  compara-  able,  and  the  nature  of  which  has  been  clearlj 
tively  dry  lands  of  the  interior,  and  the  low,  and  frankly  explained,  there  was  here  no  rea- 
damp,  swampy  lands  of  the  coast,  with  their  son  for  condemning  the  conduct  of  a  nation, 
innumerable  rivers,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  if  peoples  in  their  mutual  relations  are  to  be 
are  practically  uncontrollable.  His  estimates  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  recipro- 
of  revenue  discuss  probabilities  concerning  the  cal  regard ;  and  that,  as  to  the  claim  that  Costa 
entire  commerce  of  the  country,  while  his  con-  Rica^s  territorial  rights  had  sufifered,  such  claim 
sideratioQs  of  expense,  maintenance,  renewals,  could  readily  be  proved  to  lack  foundation,  in- 
and  contingencies  concern  only  the  Pacific  di-  asmuch  as  the  projected  canal  would  nowhere 
vision.  The  Government,  according  to  reports  touch  upon  the  limits  of  that  country, 
current  in  September  last,  had  made  a  contract  The  aggregate  attendance  at  all  the  schools 
with  a  Mr.  J.  Mosca  Chiarin,  for  the  construe-  of  the  republic  was  reported  to  have  been  26,- 
tion  of  an  elevated  railway  from  San  Jos6  to  000  in  the  past  year.  Copious  educational  star 
Rio  Sucio,  to  connect  at  the  latter  place  with  tistics  were  given  in  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopsedia'^ 
the  surface  railway  now  in  course  of  prepara-  for  1879. 

tion  thence  to  Limon.  The  line  was  to  be  CREMIEUX,  Isaao  Adolphv,  French  states- 
finished  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  man,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Nimes,  April 
contract(August9, 1880),  and  to  cost  $200,000,  30,  1796;  died  at  Paris,  February  10, 1880. 
payable  in  monthly  installments  of  $25,000,  After  studying  law  at  Aix,  he  was,  at  the  age 
bearing  interest  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  of  only  twenty-one  years,  admitted  to  tbehar 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  of  his  native  city,  and  soon  gained  great  repn- 

republic  392  miles  of  telegraph,  with  sixteen  tation  by  his  brilliant  speeches,  especially  in 

offices.  the  case  of  the  murder  of   Marshal  Bnine. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  without  a  Constitution  He  moved  to  Paris  in  1830,  and  defended  be- 

for  the  past  two  years,  that  of  1871  having  fore  the  Court  of  Paris  M.  de  Guernon-Ban- 

been  suspended  in  1878.    The  Constituent  As-  ville,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Charles  X.   lo 

sembly  was  convoked  in  1880,  Sefior  Valio  pro-  this  case  he  was  not  successful,  as,  overcome 

siding,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  Con-  by  too  great  exertions,  he  fainted,  and  was 

stitution,  but  their  deliberations  were  brought  unable  to  complete  his  defense.    Soon,  how- 

suddenly  to  a  termination  in  less  than  three  ever,  the  prestige  which  he  had  previously  ac- 

weeks,  by  Dictator  Guardia,  on  the  plea  that  quired  was  restored.     After  purchasing  from 

an  appeal  had  been  made  to  armed  force  to  M.  Odilon  Barrot  his  office  and  functions  as 

sustain  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  its  deter-  advocate,  he  defended  a  number  of  Liberal 

mination  to  depose  him.  journals  and  several  distinguished  republicans 

Though  at  peace  with  the  neighboring  states,  who  were  prosecuted  by  the  Government  of 

the  relations  of  the  republic  were  by  no  means  Louis  Philippe.    In  1837  he  paid  the  debts  of 

harmonious  with  all.    Besides  the  old  bound-  his  father,  who  had  died  a  bankrupt,  and  se- 

ary  question  with   Colombia,  referred  to  at  cured  his  rehabihtation.    In  1842  he  became 

the  commencement  of  the  present  article,  she  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the 

protested  against  the  canal  contract  made  by  arrondissement  of  Chinon,  and  took  bis  seat 

the  latter  without  consulting  her,  and  in  viola-  on  the  extreme  left.    Having  heen  reelected 

tion,  she  claims,  of  the  treaty  of  April  15,  in  1846,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 

1858,   qualifying  at  the  same  time  that  act  form  agitation  of  that  time,  and  was  among 

as  an  infringement  of  her  territorial  rights,  those  who  signed  the  demand  for  the  impeach- 

The  protest  elicited  from  Nicaragua  a  lengthy  ment  of  M.  Guizot.    When  the  Revolution  of 

reply,  in  substance  briefiy  as  follows:   That,  1848  broke  out,  he  urged  Louis  Philippe  and  the 

even  admitting  iis  still  in  force  the  treaty  al-  Queen  to  leave  France  immediately.     He  was 

luded  to,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  eighth  article  reported  to  favor  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
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r  Orleans,  but  when  snbseqaentlj  interpel-  mediately  bj  a  national  subscription,  to  which 
Xed  on  the  subject  he  declared  that  his  inien-  he  offered  to  contribute  100,000  francs.  In 
on  had  only  been  to  induce  the  Duchess  to  1872  the  city  of  Algiers  elected  him  a  member 
)ad  a  declaration  stating  that  she  left  to  the  of  the  National  Assembly  over  his  radical  com- 
eople  the  right  of  proclaiming  its  government,  petitor,  Bertholon.  In  his  address  to  the  elec- 
^  February  24th  ne  declared  himself  in  the  tors  he  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
)hamber  of  Depaties  against  the  project  of  a  permanent  republic ;  of  separation  between 
egency,  and  proposed  a  provisional  govern-  Church  and  state ;  of  secular,  compulsory,  and 
sent.  This  proposition  having  been  adopted,  gratuitous  instruction ;  of  the  dissolution  of 
it  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provisional  the  Assembly  of  Versailles ;  and  of  a  general 
jovemment  and  Minister  of  Justice.  He  was  amnesty.  As  his  voice  was  enfeebled  by  age, 
»nfirmed  in  these  functions  by  the  Constitn-  he  but  rarely  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
ict  Assembly,  but  resigned  on  June  7th,  when  the  Assembly,  except  in  questions  relating  to 
(he  Cimstituent  Assembly  ordered  the  prose-  Algeria,  which  found  in  him  an  eloquent 
cation  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  was  a  member  of  champion.  In  December,  1875,  he  was  elected 
the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  department  by  the  National  Assembly  Life-Senator.  Dur- 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  which  also  reelected  him  to  ing  his  entire  life  he  showed  an  indefatigable 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  thi^  Assembly  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  not  only  in 
he  voted  on  all  important  questions  with  the  France,  but  all  over  the  world.  In  1840  he 
Left,  and  made  himself  particularly  conspicu-  undertook  a  journey  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  to 
ous  by  bis  energetic  opposition  to  the  bill  for-  look  personally  after  the  condition  of  the 
bidding  the  clubs.  »He  separated,  however,  Jews,  and  he  succeeded  in  clearing  the  Jews 
from  his  political  friends  on  the  question  of  of  Damascus  from  the  charge  of  having 
the  Presidency,  supporting  the  candidature  of  murdered  a  Catholic  priest.  He  founded  the 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Soon,  however,  he  Universal  Israelitic  Alliance,  which  under  his 
regretted  this  step,  and  lie  became  in  the  able  and  devoted  guidance  has  become  the 
Legislative  Assembly  one  of  the  foremost  op-  most  cosmopolitan  and  most  influential  Jewish 
poQeots  of  the  policy  of  the  Prince-Presi-  organization  of  the  world.  He  was  also  re- 
dent  He  voted  against  the  coup  d'etat^  and  garded  as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives 
VIS  one  of  those  who  were  arrested  on  De-  of  French  freemasonry.  Few  men  were  more 
oember  2d  and  taken  to  Mazas ;  he  was,  how-  generally  and  more  highly  esteemed  than 
s^er,  liberated  after  a  few  days.  Returning  to  Cr^mieux.  His  wife  had  died  only  a  few  days 
>he  bar,  he  occupied  again  the  distinguished  before  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of 
Position  which  he  had  held  before  1848.    At  ^eir  golden  wedding. 

he  general  election  of  1869  he  was  defeated  CURTIS,  William  Edmund,  Chief  Justice 

n  the  department  of  Dr6me  by  the  official  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  was  the 

ftodidate,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year  son  of  Judge  Holbrook  Curtis,  of  Litchfield, 

Qe  of  the  Paris  districts  returned  him  at  the  Connecticut,  where  he  was  born  in  1826.    He 

Bpplementary  elections.    He  took  his  seat  on  graduated  with  honor  from  Trinity  College, 

^e  extreme  left,  voted  against  the  plebiscite  Hartford,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

f  April,  1870,  and  was  one  of  the  seventeen  He  settled  in  New  York,  and  roi^e  rapidly  in  his 

lembers   who  signed  the   ^*  anti-pl<^biscitary  profession.   He  was  Commissioner  of  the  Board 

ddresa.^*     When  the  surrender  of  Sedan  led  of  Education,  and  was  for  four  years  its  Presi- 

>  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  dent.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 

e  was,  on  September  4th,  appointed  a  mem-  Trinity  College.    He  was  Vice-President  of 

er  of  the  Government  of  the  National  De-  the  Geographical  Society.    In   1871  he  was 

lose  and  Minister  of  Justice.     With  Glais-  elected  tfudge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 

(izoin   he  left  for  Tours  to  constitute  the  Y^ork.     His  decisions  increased  his  reputation 

fovisional  delegation,  to  which  soon  Gam-  as  a  jurist.    One  of  the  roost  notable  was  ad- 

etta  was  added.     Cr^mieux  as  well  as  Glais-  verse  to  the  extradition,  under  existing  trea- 

tizoin  readily  conceded  to  their  younger  col-  ties,  of  Vogt,  the  Belgian,  who  murdered  the 

Mgae  the  leadership.    Cr^mieux  took,  how-  Chevalier  de  Blanco.     The  treaty   of   com- 

ver,  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  merce  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States 

he  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  especially  in  the  was  suspended  for  a  time,  but  finally  Vogt 

lepoeition  of  the  magistrates  who  had  formed  was  extradited  and  hung.     He  also  dissolved 

urt  of  the  notorious  "  Commissions  mixtes  "  the  injunctions  which  prevented  the  establish- 

inoe  December  2,  1851.    At  the  general  elec-  ment  of  rapid  transit.     His  ability  and  in- 

1008  of  1871  he  again  failed  to  be  elected,  and  tegrity  resulted  in  his  elevation  to  the  position 

fter  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  be  of  Chief  Justice  of   the  Superior  Court  of 

eniroed  aa  member  of  the  Government  and  as  New  York,  which  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his 

fioister  of  Justice.     He  then  proposed  to  the  sudden  death  on  July  6th,  at  Watertown,  Con- 

ition  to  pay  to  Prussia  the  five  milliards  im-  necticut. 
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DELAWARE.    As  set  forth  in  the  biennial  spoke  against  their  appointment.    Judge  Bra( 

report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  Robert  J.  Rey-  ford  decided  that  supervisors  of  election  cou) 

nolds,  the  amount  of  State  bonds  outstanding  be  appointed,  upon  due  application,  under  tb 

at  the  end  of  1880  is  $869,000,  $106,000  of  hct  of  Congress  to  guard  and  scrutmize  tfa 

bonds  having  been  canceled  within  the  two  assessment-lists  and  the  lists  of  electors  mad 

years.    The  interest-bearing  investments  held  out  from  these  and  furnished  to  the  inspecto: 

hj  the  State,  on  account  of  the  general  fund,  of  elections.    The  United  States  statute  make 

amount  to  $673,050,  consisting  of  a  loan  of  it  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Coor 

$400,000  to  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Rail-  to  appoint  two  supervisors  in  each  voting  pre 

road,  and  one  of  $200,000  to  the  Breakwater  cinct,  who  shall  be  of  different  political  partie! 

and  Frankford  Railroad,  both  secured  by  mort-  at  the  request  of  two  citizens  in  any  town,  o 

gages,  and  the  balance  in  bank-stock.    The  of  ten  citizens  in  any  county,  the  office  o 

State  has  also  investments  amounting  to  $448,-  these  supervisors  being  to  guard  and  scnitiniz 

999  for  the  benefit  of  free  schools,  consisting  the  registration,  *'  if  one  there  be,"  of  voters  fo 

for  the  main  part  of  bank-stock.    The  State  members  of  Congress ;  or,  in  case  there  is  d< 

thus  has  a  balance  of  assets  over  and  above  its  system  of  registration,  shall  open  the  court  tei 

indebtedness  amounting  to  $253,049,  to  which  days  at  least  prior  to  the  election  and  hear  ao; 

is  to  be  added  interest  on  investments  payable  case  brought  before  it  relative  to  the  election 

January  1,  1881,  to  the  amount  of  $77,702.  The  Constitution  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  t< 

The  estimated  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  every  free  white  citizen  twenty-two  years  o 

year  1880  were  $168,655,  and  the  estimated  age,  or  older,  who  has  resided  one  year  witbii 

expenditures  $97,530.    Of  the  receipts  for  the  the  State  and  one  month  in  the  county,  aoi 

year  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  amounting  has  paid  within  two  years  a  county  tax  assesses 

to  $122,019,  $50,549  were  derived  from  H-  six  months  at  least  before  the  election,  citizeo 

censes,  $20,250  from  the  tax  on  the  earnings  of  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  o 

railroais,  and  $13,647  from  the  passenger-tax  age  bein^  entitled  to  vote  without  having pai( 

on  railroads.    Of  the  disbursements,  amounting  a  tax.    The  enrollment  of  the  name  of  a  citizei 

to  $82,769,  the  principal  items  were :  redeemed  on  the  assessment-lists  of  the  assessors  of  tbi 

bonds,  $30,000 ;   interest  on  the  State  debt,  different  hundreds  and  those  of  the  Levy  Coor 

$27,540;   judiciary,  $10,275;   salaries,  $5,687.  in  each  county  is  a  legd  condition  of  the  ei 

The  receipts  for  the  maintenance  of  free  schools  ercise  of  the  right  of  voting;  and,  unless  8( 

amounted  to  $31,736.  enrolled,  no  citizen,  however  well  entitled  oi 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  reported  at  the  other  grounds,  can  cast  a  ballot  under  the  Cod 

opening  of  the  Legislature,  amounted  to  $187,-  stitution.     Although  in  a  literal  and  technic:) 

747,  including  interest  due  on  investments  still  sense  the  making  out  of  these  lists  by  the  as 

to  be  paid  in,  and  the  whole  of  the  interest  sessors  and  the  Levy  Court  is  not  a  registra 

due  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Breakwater  and  tion  of  voters,  according  to  the  sense  and  inten 

Frankford  Railroad,  of  which  $35,886  was  in  of  the  act  of  Congress,  it  is  an  act  of  registry 

arrears  and  not   collectable,  the  Legislature  tion  more  absolutely  determining  the  right 

having  passed  a  joint  resolution  excusing  the  of  citizens  with  respect  to  the  franchise  thai 

railroad  from  the  payment  at  present  of  the  registration  is  in  States  which  have  specific 

moiety  of  the  interest  on  the  loan.     The  actual  registry  laws.  An  enabling  act,  like  that  author 

expenditures  for  the  year  were  reported  as  izing  the  appointment  of  supervisors,  shouli 

$150,409.    The  Governor  recommends  the  con-  not  be  subjected  to  a  narrow  and  literal  con 

version  of  the  State  bonds,  which  mature  in  struction.     The  registration   of  voters  miw 

1885,  $441,000  in  amount,  into  four  per  cent,  vary  widely  in  the  different  States.    Any  metb 

interest-bearing  bonds  running  twenty  years,  od  of  making  up  the  list  of  voters  which  al 

but  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the   State  lows  of  the  occurrence  of  the  evils  and  abose 

after  ten  years,  and  a  similar  conversion  of  which  the  Congressional  act  was  intended  t( 

the  remaining  bonis,  due  in    1890  and    in  guard  against,  affords  fit  and  sufiicient  subject 

18  )8.  matter  for  the  act  to  work  upon,  and  constitute 

On  January  19th  and  succeeding  days.  Judge  a  registration  of  voters  within  the  meaning  o 

Bradford,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  law.  From  the  assessment-list  of  tax-payer 

listened  to  an  argument  for  the  appointment  made  out  by  the  assessors  the  Levy  C-ourt  com 

of  United  States  supervisors  of  elections  to  piles  the  assessment-roll  of  the  county;  am 

attend  in  the  Levy  Court  and  control  the  list-  from  the  latter  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  majces  on 

iui?  of  voters,  which,  under  the  State  laws,  is  the  lists  of  voters  for  each  hundred  or  electio 

a  function  of  this  body.     Anthony  Higgins,  district,  upon  which  he  writes  the  word  "nal 

representing  the  Republicans,  made  the  argu-  uralized  "  opposite  the  name  of  each  natura 

ment  in  favor  of  the  application,  and  Attorney-  ized  citizen,  and  the  word  "  voted  "  opposi 

General  George  Gray  and  George  H.  Bates  the  name  of  every  citizen  who  has  alrea( 
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od  also  gires  the  residence  ot  each  ferred  to  the  United  States  Conrt  on  writs 

Lhe  laws  of  Delaware  give  to  every  of  habeas  corpus^  it  heing  held  that  these  oDi- 

he  right  to  challenge  any  name  in-  cers  were  not  indictable  before  the  State  courts 

by  the  assessors  on  their  list,  and  to  for  any  acts  committed    by  them   while  in 

the  insertion  in  either  list  of  the  name  discharge  of  their  duties;    but  the  Wingate 

itizen  who  has  been  improperly  omit-  case  was  remanded  by  Judge  Bradford  to  the 

e  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  in  making  out  Mayor^s  Court,  the  State  tribunals  having  the 

abetical  lists  of  voters  for  the  use  of  power  to  require  bonds  for  keeping  the  peace 

ectors  of  elections,  exercises  qucui-yi'  or  otherwise  act  in  cases  where  no  indictable 

(wers  when  he  determines  the  fact  of  offense  is  charged. 

lation  and  determines  and  certifies  to  The  case  of  the  negro,  William  Neal,  who 

lence  of  electors;  but  the  prerequisite  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  and  sen- 

ment  demanded  by  the  Constitution  is  tenced  to  death,  was  taken  np  by  the  United 

led  by  the   assessors  and  the  Levy  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  way  which,  like  the 

The  Judge  decided,  consequently,  that  treatment  of  the  deputy-marshal  cases,    was 

ts  are  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  deeply  resented  by  the  State  authorities  and 

officers  which  the  act  of  Congress  em-  jurists  of  the  dominant  party.    After  a  regn- 

the  Circuit  Judges  to  appoint  for  the  lar  trial  and  conviction  the  counsel  of  the 

on  of  national  elections.     The  Demo-  prisoner  applied  to  the  United  States  Courts 

d  submitted  the  names  of  candidates  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pending 

rvisors,  protesting  at  the  same  time  an  investigation  of  the  Supreme  Court  mto  the 

he  appointment  of  such  officers ;  and  constitutionality  of  the  mode  of  trial,  and  ob- 

radf ord  appointed  supervisors  of  elec-  tained  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the  Federal 

ra  each  party,  subject  to  a  revision  of  Judge.    This  lawyer,   Anthony  Uiggins,  hod 

n  by  the  Court  in  banc.  previously  applied  to  the  State  bench  to  trans- 

ipervisors,  after  having  as  many  names  fer  the  case  to  the  Federal  Courts,  a  demand 

the  lists  as  the  assessors  could  attend  which  the    Judges,   Comegys,  Houston,   and 

I  the  time  of  their  sessions,  still  had  a  Wales,   all  concurred  in  denying.    The  plea 

to  present  to  the  Levy  Courts.    A  upon  which  he  invoked  the  interference  of  the 

imber  of  citizens,  mostly  colored,  who  Federal  judiciary  was  that  there  was  no  negro 

paid  taxes  nor  voted  for  several  years,  on  the  jury  which  tried  Neal,  and  that  the 

t>een  previously  assessed,  were  added  trial  was  vitiated  by  the  studied  omission  of 

ists.     It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  colored  men  from  the  jury-lists,  which  amount- 

s  of  both  parties  to  see  that  the  names  ed  to  a  breach  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

voters  were  inscribed  in  the  assess-  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

,s,  and  to  take  care  that  their  taxes  Touching  the  mooted  question  of  the  limits 

id.     Owing  to  divisions  among  the  of  Federal  and  State  authority  and  jurisdiction 

aus,  and  to  repeated  defeats  at  the  respectively  which  had  repeatedly  cropped  up 

is  party  had  for  some  years  remitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  unwelcome 

ty,  and  allowed  the  names  of  its  poor  assertions  of  the  power  of  the  central  Govern- 

\  be  dropped  from  the  lists  by  the  as-  ment  conveyed  in  the  several  rulings  of  the 

bfIio  usually  belonged  to  the  opposite  Federal  Court  noted  above,  Governor  John  W. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  apply  Hall   used  the  following  expressions  in  his 

issessors  for  the  addition  of  omitted  message  to  the  Legislature : 

he  Levy  Courts  confining  their  atten-  _,            ^  ,         .      - .    .  ,.^.     ,    «  j     i 

u      ^  *:«  ^t.\^^  ^e  .^:««.«i.r«  :«  ♦!.«  i;«fa  The  repeated  exercise  of  iurL«diction  by  Federal  nu- 

he  rectification  of  mistakes  m  the  lists,  thorities  over  afTairn  purefv  of  a  domestic  or  local 

I  large  number  of  supplemental  names  nature,  such  as  the  appointment  of  officers  to  euper- 

nt  to  the  Levy  Courts,  delegations  of  vise  the  ajBsessment  ot  persons  in  this  State^  and  the 

soon  after  the  opening  of  these  courts  interference  with  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 


a ;  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was    other  arbitrary  ex|)edient8,  which  were  ostensibly  de- 
miong  the  Republicans  by  the  refusal    vised  for  the  attainment  of  temporary  ends,  would 


iars,  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  did  not  re€nthrone  in  the  popular  ceart  that  senti- 

r  of  them  delinquent^  and  therefore  in-  ment  of  patriotism  which  alone  is  capable  of  subordi- 

pH  nnrlpr  a  «itntuto  nasspd  ft  few  vears  '^"^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ambition  to  the  sober  dictates  of 

^ea  under  a  statute  passeu  a  lew  years  ^^^J^^  ^^  ^^  inspiring  and  shaping  a  governmental 

'7»  policy  in  accordance  with  the  j^enius  ana  i»pirit  of  our 

d  United  States  deputj -marshals  were  free  institutions— a  policy  which  raised  this  country 

on  election-day,  or  were  subsequently  from  the  condition  of  a  few  feeble  States  to  the  great- 

for  offenses  against  the  State  laws,  est  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

«.,«^5  ^f  !.««:««  «^r«r«;ff^/i         This  unwarranted  assumption  of  power  clearly  be- 

ey  were  accused  of  having  committed  x^^^,^  to  the  States,  which  was  firet  demanded  as  a 

lay.     Those  cases  in  which  an  indict-  temporary  concession  to  the  exigencies  growing  out 

ose  was  charged  were  promptly  trans-  of  physioEtl  strife,  is  now  claimed  as  a  permanent 
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right,  based  as  it  appears  on  no  higher  f^und  than  water ;  and  437,000  were  canned  and  dried  ia 

the  absurd  notion  that  the  States  are  mere  qtuui  oor-  ^y^q  State 

^;;?etT<;<S(1n  ^e''lSeJ:?'^v%^?.li;t^S^  ^A  company  was  started  at  Riverside,  near 
theory,  which  ia  at  variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  re-     Wilmington,   for  the    manufactare   of   sagar 

publican  government,  is  followed  out  to  its  logical  con-  from   beet-roots,   and    began    work  in  1879. 

elusion,  then  those  local  institutions  with  which  our  Only   about  800  tonn  of  beeta  of  indifferent 
dearest  and  fondest  traditions  ««  associated  will  be      ^^j^  brought  to  the  factory  the  first 

gradually  drawn  into  the  unyielding  rrasp  of  the  M"«"»»'J    "«*^     ^oo^    u        -j  i        j    j^^^^^ 

Federal  Government,  and  the  State^ve?nments  ^-ill  J^^^-  .  But  in   1880,  by  widely  advertised  m- 

be  nothing  more  than  mere  shells  or  empty  forms  in  structioos  aod  estimates,  the  farmers  were  in* 

which  despotism  will  mask  its  Udeous  plots  and  duced  to  give  their  attention  to  the  coltore, 

conspiracies  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  hu-  ^nd  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  better  quality  were 

™*'^*'^*  worked  up  in  the  mill.    The  roots  yielded 

The  national  banks  have  refused  to  pay  the  from  8  to  14  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter, 

State  tax  on  bank-shares  imposed  by  an  act  of  ctnd  the  company  paid  for  them  from  $3.50  to 

the  legislature  passed  April  8,  1869.    They  $7  a  ton.    A  new  and  improved  process  of 

communicated  their  refusal  to  the  State  Treas-  manufacture  was  used.    The  product  was  ez- 

urer  in  July,  basing  it  upon  an  act  of  Congress  pected  to  be  about  650,000  lbs.  of  raw  sugar, 

limiting  the  taxing  powers  of  the  States.    The  200,000  lbs.  of  molasses,  and  1,700  tons  of 

Treasurer  did  not  proceed  against  the  banks,  pnlp,  which  latter  the  farmers  buy  for  ma- 

but  deferred  the  matter  until  the  Legislature  nure. 

should  take  action  upon  it.    The  Governor  in        The  Republican  State  Convention  to  select 

his  message  calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  in-  delegates  to  attend  the  National  Convention 

struct  him  to  collect  the  taxes,  the  Attorney-  at  Chicago,  met  at  Dover,  May  6th.    The  fol- 

General  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

position  of  the  banks  is  untenable.  Resolved,  1.  That  being  in  entire  acooid  with  tbe 

A  serious  election  not  occurred  at  W  ilmmg-  Republican  party  of  the  united  States,  we  are  content 

ton  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  October,  during  to  refer  to  uie  authoritative  enunciation  of  its  ood- 

a  Democratic  parade.     While  the  procession  ventions  for  an  expoeition  of  our  principles,  Md  to 

was  opposite  a  hall  which  served  as  a  political  J^'a^S ?/i^S,°^ei-  ~^  "  •  '»"""■«'"»" 
rendezvous  for  colored  Republicans,  a  fight  2.  That  whUe  the  selection  of  its  candidates  should 
commenced  which  soon  developed  into  a  be  considered  simply  as  a  choice  of  agents  to  admin- 
bloody  encounter  in  which  pistols  were  freely  i^ter  the  functions  of  government  in  accordance  wHh 
used  by  the  paraders  and  shot-guns  by  the  ne-  ^"^  ^^M^'  l^®  necessary  condition  of  popuk 

.*»^»<.      TK^  !«*♦«-  «^ u*.  -u«u!v-  i«  4.u^  u^,,c^^  approval  forbids  the  nomination  of  any  pereon  w 

groes.     The  latter  sought  shelter  m  the  houses  i^gie  to  public  censure  as  to  render  his  efection  prob- 

and  behind  fences,  from  which  points  of  van-  ably  impossible,  and  under  this  absolute  limitstifln 

tage  they  were  speedily  dislodged  by  their  as-  regulatmg  the  action  of  politicial  parties  in  s  free 

sailants,  who  were  much  the  more  numerous  government,  any  Republican  who  shall  receive  th« 

party.    Accoants  differ  ,«  to  which  side  com-  ?Ste?gf„ll^didt°^rt'orr'SprbU^'rf 

menced  the  attack.    Both  parties  were  suspi-  x^q  q^^  of  Delaware. 

ciously  well  armed,  particnlariy  the  blacks,  who  8.  That  the  delegates  chosen  by  this  ConvoitioD 
liad  evidently  equipped  themselves  either  in  from  the  State  of  Delaware  to  act  in  the  National  Con- 
anticipation  of  being  attacked  or  with  the  vention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  2d  day  ofJune 
{nf/^nA^n  r.f  «<.a«.,u:»7.  ♦k^  ».^^^«o:^»  A  #4.^-  HQxt.  ATQ  invcstcd  with  power  to  vote  on  all  questiow 
intention  of  assaulting  the  procession.  After  according  to  their  hidiviSual  sense  of  right ;  thit  w 
the  negroes  were  routed,  the  mob  committed  send  them  for  consultation  and  trust  them  without 
many  excesses,  breaking  into  houses,  and  mak-  qualification,  only  reminding  them  that  as  nominstioa 
ing  a  start  to  burn  the  hall:  but  they  became  without  election  would  be  in  vain,  in  their  endesTorto 

less  dangerous  and  violent  shortly,  although  ^:^^''^%T^f^^t:!ll.^%^X^ 

the  angry  feelings  aroused  on  both  sides  did  states  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  suoces/.  rather 

not  subside  until  after  Sunday.     A  large  num-  than  the  indications  of  those  m>m  which  eiectonl 

ber  of  men  received  wounds,  but  no  lives  were  votes  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  much  less  expected. 

^^^•,  -  _  _^  _  .  ^  The  Greenback  party  held  a  convention  at 
The  peach-crop  of  Delaware  m  1880  amount-  pover,  May  6th.  The  platform  adopted  con- 
ed to  about  4,109  000  baske^  or  about  3,000,-  tained  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 
000  baskets  less  than  the  great  crop  of  1875,  ^  ,  ^  ,  ,  .  \  ..  ji 
and  about  the  same  as  the  crop  of  1879  which  .  jLXfo™'tfl"^rp^hrenrorSe  fS'^ 
aggregated  3,981,000  baskets.  The  bulk  of  the  results.  ^  *^  ^ 
crop  of  1879  was  harvested  in  the  southern  The  General  Government  alone  to  issue  money  for 
part  of  the  peninsula.    In  1880  the  most  prolific  the  benefit  of  all. 

section  was  the  belt  of  country  stretching  from  ^  TJiat  all  rights  and  privileges  given  to  national 

^.««.  KoTT  ♦«  ♦!.«  ..♦T.«-  «^.«-K  ^#  vr^-4.K   vr««^^..  banks  to  issue  currency  as  money,  or  m  lieu  of  money, 

one  bay  to  tlie  other,  north  of  North  Murder-  ^^  ^  ^  circulating  midium,  be^  at  once  wMhdit^^ 

kill,  and  south  of  Pencader  and  Red  Lion  hun-  that  the  people  may  have  a  currency  of  their  own, 

dreds.     The  largest  shipments  were  from  Mid-  free  fh>m  the  control  of  cliques  and  rings,  and  which 

dletown  and  Smyrna.     The  Delaware  railroad  c««i  ^  supplied  them,  backed  by  the  security  of  the 

shipments    aggregated   about   1,700,000    has-  enUre  imtion  and  free  fh)m  extoi^on  of  mter^^ 
irr.f-.  1  oQfT/w»  J?^,.*.  4.    D  !*•             Kc-  AAA  *  Thc  United  States  bonded  debt  was  conceived  m 

kets ;  1  287,000  went  to  Baltimore,  56o,000  to  ^justice,  and  has  been  perpetuated  through  the  Igno- 

Philadelphia,  and   120,000  to  New  York,  by  nmoeofthe  people,  fostered  by  politicians  for  peraooal 
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the  benefit  of  flnanciiil  rin^  and  cor^ra-  1.  That  representation  on  the  basis  of  population  is 

e,  therefore,  demand,  in  the  name  ot  the  in  consonance  ^ith  true  republican  pnnciplcs,  and 

le  immediate  calling  in  of  all  United  States  should  be  eiven. 

d  payment  of  them,  principal  and  interest,  2.  That  Uie  State  should  bo  divided  into  senatorial 

^hl  or  silver  coin,  or  in  legal  tender  green-  and  representative   districts,  and  the  Senators  and 

sr  money  of  the  United  States— every  dollar  Representatives  should  be  elected  in  such  districts  by 

ssue  to  be  protected  and  receivable  at  par  the  people  thereof,  and  that  the  counties  should  be  di- 

r  lawful  money,  never  to  be  converted  into  video  into  districts,  and  the  Levy  Courtmen  elected 

Any  rate  or  dads,  and  no  more  bonds  of  any  therefrom  by  the  people  thereof, 

as  to  be  issued.    We  fully  approve  the  reso-  8.  We  favor  the  election  of  all  county  officers  di- 

cently  before  Congret^s,  that  all  currency,  rectly  by  the  people  thereof,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

oetallic  or  paper,  necessary  for  the  use  of  ttie  pay  of  such  officers  to  a  reasonable  compensation  for 

lould  be  issued  and  its  value  controlled  by  the  services  rendered. 

nment,  and  when  so  issued  bo  faH  legal  ten-  4.  Believing  that  neither  public  virtue  nor  intelli- 

debts,  public  or  private.    The  pubhc  lands  genco  has  uny  connection  witii  the  soil,  we  are  heartily 

served  for  actual  settlers.  opposed  to  freehold  qualification  for  public  office. 

r  rule  means  despotism.    We  therefore  pro-  o.  That  a  more  liberal  exemption  law  should  be 

»t  drilling  and  equipping  more  men  for  such  enacted,  applicable  to  all  debts  hereafter  contracted, 

^  are  necessary  for  the  navy-yards,  and  the  and  that  in  any  such  system  all  debts  due  for  wages, 

of  the  frontier.  for  the  current  year,  sludl  be  wholly  exempt  from  at- 

Uot  should  be  the  expression  of  a  free  will,  tachment  or  execution  process, 

e  all  attempts  to  deny  its  exercise  on  account  6.  The  present  assessment  laws  were  conceived  more 

r,  making  a  property  qualification  the  test  of  in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party  than  of  the 

i  to  vote,  or  limiting  its  action  by  the  pres-  people,  and  largely  at  the  expense  of  tJbe  tax-payers. 

1  of  tax-receipt  requirement,  which  may  be.  Their  administration  by  the Xevy  Courts  of  tne  sev- 

is,  used  ui\justly  to  favor  party  power.  eral  counties  is  in  deroffation  of  the  rights  of  tbsemen, 

ocate  such  modification  of  the  laws  of  this  is  unjust,  partisan,  and  dishonest, 

power  wiU  no  longer  be  given  whereby  an  7.  That  we  inav  urge  upon  the  Republican  party  of 

te  debtor  can  be  stripped  of  every  means  of  this  State,  and  all  persons  having  at  neart  its  success. 

»rt,  and  in  no  case  snail  the  homestead  of  to  give  to  the  State  Central  Committee  their  full  ana 

to  the  extent  of  $700,  be  liable  to  sale  for  hearty  support  in  its  efforts  to  place  Delaware  in  the 

line  of  Republican  States. 

emocratic  Convention  for  the  Belection  The  returns  of  the  November  election  gave 
ites  to  the  Cincinnati  Nationjd  Con ven-  a  m^oritv  for  the  Hancock  and  English  elec- 
mbled  at  Dover,  on  the  25th  of  May.  t^rs  of  1,089,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  29,444; 
mocratic  State  Convention  which  as-  the  Weaver  electors  receiving  129  ballots;  and 
at  Dover,  August  24th,  renominated  ^  majority  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
irtm  for  Congress,  and  adopted  a  plat-  Congressman  over  the  Republican  of  692  out 
ifymg  the  nominations  made  at  Cm-  ^f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  29,866,  of  which  the  Green- 
and  containing  clauses  on  State  affairs,  ij^ck  candidate  received  51.  The  Republican 
^  as  follows:  candidates  for  State  Senator,  Representatives, 
e  rapid  reduction  of  the  public  debt  in  this  and  local  officers  "were  elected  in  New  Castle 
I  tlie  maintenance  of  her  credit  with  a  low  County,  and  the  Democratic  candidates  in  the 
ation,  are  attributable  to  wise  and  economical  other  two  counties.  Judge  Houston  gave  no- 
soon  of  the  Stote  government,  which  entitles  ..  ^  .,  .  ,^  „,^„i,i  ^:««„^^  fU«  ««««.^#  -u- 
cratic  partv  to  Uie*^continued  confidence  and  tice  that  he  would  dispute  the  seat  of  Mr. 
f  the  people.  Martin,  in  the  national  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
perience  demonstrates  that  the  continuance  tives,  on  the  ground  that  some  nine  thousand 
vemmcnt  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  the  votes  which  had  been  thrown  and  counted  for 

the  I>«™<^^<;P«f^y-^,*!»^^^  the  Democratic  nominee  were  illegal,  and  that 

•per  admmLstration  of  her  own  mtemal  at-  -i^ai                         i,         *«a'i_ 

to  and  county,  and  the  protection  of  the  about  the  same  number  of  citizens  who  pos- 

1  hberties  of  tbe  people  against  the  efforts  of  sessed  a  constitutional  right  to  the  franchise, 

•8  of  the  Republican  party  to  encroach  upon  and  who  would  have  given  him  their  suffrages, 

,              ,,            .  ^      ^    i?  r.  J     1  were  prevented,  through  the  irregularities  of 

bev  denounce  the  appomtment  of  Federal  .,  ^  ««Jl^o*«,<.:^«   a.^,«  -^f;.«»      Tuf  ^K,*««f  «,«« 

ra  of  elections  in  this^kate  as  an  unauthor-  ^he  registration,  from  voting.     The  object  was 

nption  of  power,  and  the  result  of  a  deliber-  to  invite  a  Congressional  inquiry  into  the  sup- 

iracy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re-  posed  disfranchisement  of  the  negro,  worked 

party  to  intimidatj  the  sworn  officers  of  the  by  the  assessment  laws  of  the  State.     He  sub- 

;^  jei^r^°U>e  bS'SI  "S  tSl^'  u'Se'rl^  f^q^^^y  -^^drew  his  objections  to  the  seat- 

the  efforts  made  by  the  Republican  party  to  ^^S  Ot  Martin. 

actional  animosity  and  strife,  by  their  speak-  ihe  census  returns  show  the  population  of 

press,  for  the  purpose  of  rettiining  power  at  the  State  to  be  146,654,  an  increase  of  21,639 

ise  of  national  peace  and  prosperity,  thus  gj^^.^  jq^q.  t),©  male  population  numbers  74,- 

o^U.^wLKol..'^"""^  '"""^  *"  ''"  153,  the  female  72,50? ;'of  the  total,  137,182 

are  of  native  birth,  and  only  8,723  of  foreign ; 

Republican  Convention,  which  met  at  the  whole  population  is  divided  into  120,198 

September  2d,  nominated   John   W.  whites  and  26,456  of  negro  extraction.    The 

I  as  candidate  for  Representative  in  city  of  Wilmington  contains  42,499  inhabitants, 

s,  and  adopted  a  platform  containing  against  30,841  in  1870;  the  whole  county  of 

>wing  clauses :  New  Castle  77,746,  against  63,515 ;  Kent  Coun- 

mr  matters  pcrtinning  to  our  State  govern-  ty,  82,877,  against  29,804;  and  Sussex  County 

declare—    '^         ^                      "  36,081,  against  31,696. 
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DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlQcksburg,  appoint- 
ed to  the  succession  of  the  Danish  crown  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852,  and  by 
the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
King  Frederick  VII.,  November  5,  1863.  He 
was  married  May  26,  1842,  to  Louise,  Princess 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince 
Frederick,  born  June  8,  1843,  and  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  uf 
King  Charles  XV  of  Sweden.  Their  children 
are  three  sons,  born  in  1870,  1872,  and  1876, 
and  three  daughters,  bom  in  1875,  1878,  and 
1880.  The  second  son  of  the  King  is  King  of 
Greece.  The  oldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  is 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  second,  Dag- 
mar,  wife  of  the  Czarevitch ;  the  third,  Thyra, 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  the 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  Hanover. 

The  King  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalera, 
and  the  heir  apparent  of  60,000  rigsdalers. 

The  Ministry  of  1879  continued  in  oflBce 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  ^exception  of  the 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction, 
in  whose  place  J.  F.  Scavenius  was  appointe<l 
on  August  24,  1880. 

The  area  of  Denmark  proper,  inclusive  of 
the  lakes,  is  according  to  a  new  measurement  * 
88,302  square  kilometres  (1  square  kiIometre= 
0*386  square  mile);  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  1,969,454.  The  area  and 
population  of  the  dependencies  were  reported 
in  1880  as  follows : 


SETEHT7X. 

1.  Domain,  net 881,885 

Forests,  net 451.554 

2.  State  property 8,8€S,1S5 

8.  Directtaxes 9,061,100 

4.  Indirect  taxes. .  29^57,000 

5.  Postal  and  telegraph  department 158,579 

6.  Surplus  of  lottery 60(»,UW 

7.  Revenue  fW>ni  tne  Faroes 511,841 

Revenue  from  the  Danish  West  Indies.  11500 

8.  Miscellaneous  receipts 1,149,727 

9.  Reimbursements 1,587^ 

Total 47,881,468 

Excess  of  cost  of  the  posts  and  tele- 
graphs over  receipts 84^ 

Net  receipts 47/34fi,568 

EXrXNDITCTRES. 

Civil  list 1,00(1000 

Appanages 4t2J^ 

Rigsdag 200,000 

CounciJ  of  State 106,«1« 

Public  debt 7^1,000 

Pensions,  civil 2,618,280 

military 6Ss,438 

Ministiyof  Foreign  Affairs 877,979 

•*       of  Worship  and  Publiclnstruction  97!v^ 

"       ofJustlce 2.465,868 

**       of  the  Interior 1.650,218 

♦*       ofWar 8,787,139 

"        oftheNavy 6,125.704 

"       of  Finance 2,920,174 

AdministraUon  of  Iceland 109,600 

Extraordinary  expenditure 8.19(1,729 

Public  works 8,221,7^ 

Advances 518,720 

Total '. 41,672.448 

Surplus 6,574,1 10 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  coarse  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  from 
1876  to  1879  was  as  follows: 


TERRITORIES. 


Faroes 

Iceland  (habitable  only  42,063  square 

kilometres) 

Greenland  (Danish  part) 

West  India  Islands 

Total 


DEBT. 


PopnlAtloa. 


11,221 

72,000 

9.531 

87,(KH) 

180.352 


Internal  debt.. 
Foreign  debt.. 


1876. 

ISTT. 

1878. 

Total 

Btate  property. 

Debt  proper. 


159,65.\045  16^,969.192  165.974.096 
22,lia,200,  17,2S0,260j  16,449,650 


1879. 

159,8S8.7TS 
1^876.00 


191,778,245  176,248.442 
8S,872,6S5,  86,218,669 


98,400,660   90,029,878 


174,428,746  174,759,411 
89.949,859   96,0M,27S 


84,474,887  78,708,145 


Area  of  the  entire  kingdom,  230,565  square 
kilometres,  with  a  population  of  2,099,800. 

The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  stats- 
regnshahy  for  the  years  1877-78  and  1878 
-'79  (the  financial  year  closes  on  March  31st), 
were  as  follows  (in  crowns — 1  crown  =  27 
cents) : 


The  total 
1880  was  as 


strength  of  the  Danish  army  in 
follows : 


TEAR. 

ReventM. 

Ezpenditura. 

1877-78 

46.95«.281 
46,065,268 

4-S.8S0,407 

1878-*79 

42,118,666 

BECrLAB  ARMY. 

AKMT  OP  KltEtTl. 

ARMY. 

Offlocn. 

Rank  and 

Offlom. 

Rnka4 

Infantry 

801 
189 
176 

86,992 

2,180 

4,756 

624 

245 
48 

•  «  • 

10,M5 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

ijA 

Engineers 

Total 

61 

1,176 

81,651 

293 

12,9W 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year 
ending  March  81,  1881,  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  47,246,558  crowns,  the  expenditure 
at  41,672,448  crowns,  and  the  probable  surplus 
at  5,574,110  crowns.  The  chief  sources  of  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  were  as  follows : 

•  See  Behm  und  Wagner,  **  BevGIkerang  der  Erdo,"  t1 
(Gotha,  18^),  p.  12. 


The  staff  of  the  army  was  composed  of  25 
commissioned  and  16  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. 

The  navy  in  1880  consisted  of  83  steamers, 
of  which  8  were  armor-clad  ships,  and  the  rest 
unarmored  vessels,  mostly  of  small  size.  The 
navy  is  recruited  by  conscinption  from  the  coast 
population. 

The  movement  of  shipping  during  the  yetf 
1878  was  as  follows: 
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SAILtXO-TUSKLa. 

STKAMKSS. 

TOTAL. 

\ES9ELS. 

NnmlMr. 

Tool. 

Niunbor. 

Tont. 

Number. 

Tool. 

Astln^- vessels 

14,174 
12,778 
1^029 
12,189 

162,051 
685,661 
140.687 
185,681 

7.164 
6,5U 
7,264 
6,286 

148,695 
410,586 
140,808 
250,859 

21,838 
19,814 
22,293 
18,125 

810,746 

1,046,197 

2?»0,995 

886,510 

!«aa- vessels 

AStiniT- vesiSels 

«an-vessels. 

lowing  table  exhibits  the  value  (in 
f  Danish  commerce  in  1878 : 


NTRIES.                            Imperta. 

Ezperto. 

41,816,000 

75,661,000 

20,882.000 

6,202,000 

7,228.000 

6,178,000 

8,869,000 

8,172,000 

8,465,000 

740,000 

8.148,000 

1,898,000 

10,0(K) 

288,000 

18,477.000 

68,181,000 

46,894,000 

22,777,000 

10,584,000 

758,000 

1,200,000 

889,000 

1,817,000 

2,865,000 

5^3  OoO 

\ 

17  (-00 

Indies 

sa  o<jo 

1,000 

856,000 
1,817,000 

\ 

es. 

190,419,000 

158,222,000 

imercial  navy  was  as  follows  in  1878: 


ESSKLS. 

Minnbcr. 

Tom. 

S 

8,096 
190 

210  763 

46,651 

8,286 

257,419 

negate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
[,366  kilometres  (1  kilometre=0-62 
tliese,  81 1  kilometres  belonged  to  the 
'>55  to  private  companies.  The  num- 
t-offices  was,  in  1878, 159;  the  num- 
iTs  and  postal-cards  mailed,  25,468,- 
aggregate  length  of  state  telegraph 
J,876  kilometres;  of  wires,  9,016. 
ng  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
4  persons,  or  less  than  one  per  cent, 
ulation,  not  belonging  to  the  Luther- 
.  Of  this  number  4,400,  or  nearly 
were  Jews ;  the  remainder  comprised 
nn  Catholics,  1,430  members  of  the 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  2,069  Mor- 
•7  Baptists,  67  members  of  the  An- 
arch, and  1,181  members  of  a  sect 
imenighed,"  or  the  Free  Community, 
the  Baptists  had  in  Denmark  17 
116  preaching-stations,  2,114  (adult) 
697  Sunday-scholars.  The  Method- 
pal  Church,  in  the  same  year,  had 
I  members  and  121  probationers,  the 
ay  Adventists  80  member*,  the  Dis- 
^hrist  70  members,  the  Brethren  or 
members. 

er  the  publication  of  the  census  of 
gitation  was  begun  in  the  Govern- 
rs  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the 
'  representatives  to  be  sent  by  the 
penhagen  to  the  Folkething.  The 
9  at  present  represented  by  nine 
hat  being  the  number  to  which  it 


was  entitled  under  the  census  of  1850,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  apportionment,  allotting  one , 
representative  for  every  16,000  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  Copenhagen  had  increased 
since  1860  from  180,000  to  235,000  inhabitants, 
and  six  additional  representatives  were  claimed 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  increase.  The  de- 
mand was  supported  by  the  Government  and 
the  Conservative  party,  because,  it  was  said, 
the  constituency  of  Copenhagen  is  a  conserva- 
tive one,  and  the  proposed  increase  of  repre- 
sentatives would  add  to  the  strength  of  that 
party  in  the  Folkething. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Folkething 
reported  at  the  end  of  1879  that,  in  the  esti- 
mates for  1880  presented  by  the  Govemment, 
the  amount  to  be  expended  on  military  and  na- 
val account  was  estimated  at  3,047,000  crowns 
as  against  1,974,900  crowns  which  were  voted 
under  those  heads  for  the  previous  year.  Both 
branches  of  the  Left  proposed  to  make  a  great 
reduction  in  this  amount,  the  moderate  Lell 
favoring  a  limitation  of  the  appropriations  to 
1,570,600  crowns,  and  the  radical  Left  desiring 
to  fix  them  at  1,846,000  crowns.  A  deputation, 
including  the  Speakers  of  both  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers,  waited  upon  the  Premier  during 
January  to  present  an  address  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  complete  the  defenses  of  the  coun- 
try at  whatever  cost.  The  Minister  of  Marine 
stated  in  the  Landsthing,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
June,  that  the  plans  of  the  Government  con- 
templated a  fleet  composed  of  eight  armored 
batteries,  four  large  unarmored  vessels,  ten  cor- 
vettes and  schooners,  twelve  gunboats  with 
heavy  cannon,  and  thirty  torpedo-boats,  all  of 
which  were  to  be  completed  within  ten  years. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  kingdom,  a  military  writer  in  the 
"  Cologne  Gazette  "  remarked  in  February  that 
the  strategical  position  of  Denmark  might  be 
ot  great  importance  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war.  The  harbor  of  Copenhagen  and  several 
good  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  would 
afford  to  a  fleet  operating  in  the  Baltic  a  secure 
basis  which  would  be  very  useful  in  a  war 
against  Russia ;  while,  in  a  war  against  Ger- 
many, Jutland  would  aflbrd  a  ))lace  of  disem- 
barkation for  a  large  army,  which,  marching 
southward,  could  cause  a  diversion  that  might 
be  very  awkward  for  the  German  command- 
ers. It  was,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
some  great  power  might  attempt  to  imitate  the 
achievements  of  the  British  fleet  against  Den- 
mark in  1801  and  1807.  During  the  Crimean 
War  there  was  no  suspicion  as  to  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark,  and  it  was  consequently  not  at- 
tacked by  any  of  the  belligerents;  but  its  neu- 
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trdity  might  be  doubtful  in  the  event  of  a  the  table.    Prince  Bismarck  was  said  to  bd 

war  between  Germany,  France,  and  perhaps  roach  vexed  at  the  affair,  and  Baron  Ma^^us 

Russia,  in  which  case  it  would  probably  be  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  it 

deemed  necessary  **  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest  by  The  credentials  of  Nagaska  Meringoahi,  as 

decisive  action.''    The  approaches  to  Copen-  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 

hagen  are  very  difficult  for  ships  of  war.    The  tiary  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Danish 

town  could  be  most  readily  bombarded  from  court,  were  received  in  November, 

the  southeast,  but  on  that  side  also  great  natu-  The  project  of  law  relative  to  the  purchase 

ral  obstacles  would  have  to  be  encountered,  of  the  railways  of  Zealand  by  the  state  was 

The  channel  between  the  island  of  Saltholm,  adopted  by  the  Chambers  in  July, 

in  the  middle  of  the  sound,  and  that  of  Ama-  A  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  at  the 

ger  (on  which  a  part  of  Copenhagen  stands),  exchange  at  Copenhagen  in  the  first  week  of 

is  divided  by  the  great  Middelbank  into  two  July  to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  for 

passages,  the  eastern  one  of  which  is  called  the  the  protection  of  Danish  commerce  against  the 

Great  Passage,  and  the  western  one  the  King's  consecjuences  of  the  changes  that  were  being 

Passage.    It  was  through  the  latter  that  Nel-  made  m  the  German  customs  duties,  and  of  the 

son  penetrated  on  April  2,  1801,  in  order  to  proposed  withdrawal  from  Hamburg  of  the 

attack  the  Danish  fleet.    No  such  dangerous  privileges  of  a  free  port.    Among  the  measures 

achievement  would  now  be  necessary  for  bom-  discussed  were,  the  reduction  of  certain  duties, 

barding  Copenhagen,  as  rifled  guns  could  reach  the  abolition  of  harbor  dues,  and  the  formation 

the  center  of  the  town  with  their  shot  if  fired  of  a  treaty  with  France.    A  commission  was 

from  ships  of  war  stationed  in  the  Great  Pas-  appointed  to  make  definite  proposals, 

sage.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  Rigsdag  was  called 

The  relations  between  Denmark  and  Ger-  and  opened  October  4th,  but  was  immediately 
many  have  become  more  pleasant.  The  King  prorogued  till  November  9th,  the  time  for  the 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  January,  short-  opening  of  the  regular  session.  At  the  open- 
ly afterward,  the  deputies  from  Schleswig,  who  ing  of  the  Folkething  on  the  latter  day,  it  was 
had  persistently  refused,  since  that  province  announced  that  the  estimates  of  the  bndget, 
was  annexed  to  Prussia,  to  take  the  oath  of  al-  which  were  balanced  at  50,000,000  crowns, 
legiance  to  the  Prassian  Government,  signified  showed  an  estimated  increase  in  the  revenues 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  of  2,750,000  crowns,  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
formality.  It  was  believed  that  the  dispute  5,500,000  crowns  as  compared  with  the  preri- 
about  North  Schleswig  had  been  brought  to  a  ous  year,  the  additional  outlay  being  due  to 
close,  and  that  the  visit  of  the  King  to  the  the  purchase  of  the  railways  of  Zealand  bj  the 
Prussian  court  might  be  regarded  as  an  out-  state,  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  new 
ward  proof  that  he  had  accepted  the  new  or-  military  law. 

der  of  things.    The  deputy  Larsen,  who  was  DEPHOSPHORIZATION    OF  IRON.    A 

elected  as  a  deputy  from  North  Schleswig  to  process    for    eliminating  the    phosphorus  of 

the  German  Parliament,  published  a  statement  iron  while  being  converted  into  steel  in  the 

declaring  that,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his  po-  Bessemer  retort  or  the  Siemens  furnace,  thns 

litical  opinions,  he  would,  in  consequence  of  admitting  a  large  class  of  ores  in  the  mannfac- 

the  changes  brought  about  by  the  abrogation  of  ture  of  soft  steel,  notably  many  Cleveland  and 

the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  take  German  ores,  which  were  before  unworkable, 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  German  Oonstitu-  is  the  joint  invention  of  two  young  English- 

tion.  men,  Sidney  Thomas  and  Sidney  Gilchrbt,  the 

A  trifling  incident,  which  happened  at  Co-  one  a  practical  chemist,  the  other  an  amatear 
penhagen  in  August,  became  the  occasion  of  student  of  metallurgy,  who  were  efficiently 
some  embarrassment  in  the  social  relations  aided  in  the  development  of  their  idea  by 
between  the  representatives  of  Denmark  and  Windsor  Richards,  a  well-known  English  met- 
Germany.  At  a  public  dinner  given  in  honor  allurgist,  the  superintendent  of  works  be- 
ef a  French  actress.  Baron  Magnus,  the  Ger-  longing  to  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  The 
man  ambassador,  proposed  a  toast  to  France  inventors  were  first  permitted  to  experiment 
in  terms  complimentary  to  the  actress.  The  in  the  smaller  establishment  of  that  house  at 
actress  replied  in  a  speech,  at  the  close  of  which  Blaenavon;  then  Mr.  Richards  tested  it  at 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  the  toast  of  the  Ger-  Eston,  and  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
man  Minister  had  been  to  the  whole  of  France  perfecting  it,  finally  putting  it  in  practice  wiUi 
— including  Alsace-Lorraine.  TheDanish  mem-  a  full  plant  at  the  same  firm's  Cleveland  Steel 
hers  of  the  party  cheered  this  remark,  and  the  Works.  The  process  has  been  brought  to  » 
actress  responded  to  the  cheers  by  intoning  the  point  where  it  can  be  commercially  applied, 
*'Tapfere  Landsoldat,"  the  well-known  war-  although  by  the  removal  of  some  remaining 
song  of  1863.  A  member  of  the  French  lega-  difficulties  it  will  prove  much  more  profitable, 
tion  then  spoke  of  the  intimate  relations  which  The  metallurgists  of  Germany,  where  there 
formerly  existed  between  Denmark  and  France,  are  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  ore,  have 
and  was  also  greeted  with  cheers.  At  this  mo-  done  much  to  improve  the  process,  and  are  now 
ment  the  Danish  gentleman  who  presided  at  employing  it  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  called  the 
the  banquet  thought  it  was  time  to  rise  from  basic  process,  and  is  characterized  by  replacing 
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le  ordinary  refractory  lining  of  the  converter  temperature  of  the  Bessemer  converter  is 
I  ailicions  materials  with  a  hasic  lining.  The  converted  into  phosplioric  acid,  which  will 
rst  successful  blow,  alter  considerable  trou-  combine  with  the  lime  op  otiier  base  only  after 
le  hud  been  found  in  obtaining  a  good  lining  the  carbon  and  silicon  and  a  large  proportion 
f  burning  magnesian  limestone  in  a  kiln,  of  the  sulphur  have  been  eliminated.  The 
as  made  April  4,  1879,  the  news  of  which  preservation  of  the  basic  lining  depends  large- 
wakened  the  intensest  interest  of  metallur-  ly  on  shortening  the  period  of  the  overblow  as 
ists  all  over  the  world.  Thomas  and  Gil-  much  as  possible.  Yet  in  Cleveland  it  is  found 
kirist  explained  their  invention  in  a  paper  necessary  to  continue  it  three  or  four  minutes. 
dad  at  the  next  convention  of  the  Iron  and  producing  a  most  destructive  wear  and  tear, 
•teel  Institute.  Maseenez  and  Pink,  of  the  The  corrosive  action  of  the  silicic  acid  is  di- 
loerde  Company,  in  Westphalia,  and  Brown,  rectly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  silicon 
Uiyley,  and  Dixon,  of  Sheffield,  were  the  next  contained  in  the  iron ;  and  the  pig  which  is 
0  adopt  the  process.  At  first,  charges  of  lime  lowest  in  silicon  can  consequently  be  made  in- 
lod  oxide  of  iron,  varying  from  15  to  25  per  to  steel  by  the  basic  process  the  most  econo- 
)ent.  of  the  pig,  were  placed  in  the  converter  mically.  According  to  A.  L.  Holley,  iron  is  best 
)efore  the  molten  metal  waspoured  in.  After-  adapted  for  the  basic  process  which  contains 
card  the  oxide  of  iron  was  discovered  to  be  under  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  2i  per  cent,  of 
mperfluous.  phosphorus,  and  from  i  to  2^  per  cent,  of  man- 
The  materia]  used  in  the  lining  of  the  old  ganese,  which  is  useful  as  a  heat^giver  as  well 
inverter,  called  ganUter,  is  nearly  pore  silica,  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  steel.  The  ferro- 
rhich  is  an  acid  (Sis04),  being  the  oxide  of  manganese  or  spiegeleisen  is  added  to  the 
the  metalloid  silicon.  When  lime  is  roasted  blown  metal ;  and,  before  it  is  poured  in,  the 
with  iron  in  the  converter,  the  phosphorus  is  slag  is  run  out  of  the  converter,  to  prevent  the 
removed ;  but  it  is  necessary,  apparently,  not  manganese  from  taking  the  phosphorus  out  of 
odIj  that  the  lime  should  be  properly  mingled  the  slag  again,  and  caiTying  it  back  into  the 
and  blown  together  ^f  ith  the  metal,  but  that  iron.  The  basic  process  is,  in  other  respects, 
tbe  converter  should  be  entirely  lined  with  conducted  precisely  like  the  ordinary  process, 
lime  or  some  alkali.    The  use  of  the  acid  lin-  except  the  afterblow. 

ing  would  be  fatal  to  the  process,  because  the  The  absence  of  any  indication  when  the 
silica  and  lime  would  eagerly  combine  and  dephosphorization  was  completed,  such  as  the 
form  a  kind  of  glass,  which  would  go  into  the  drop  of  the  carbon-flame  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
tlag,  leaving  tbe  phosphorus  as  it  was.  The  cess,  necessitated  the  troublesome  and  time- 
silicic  acid  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  basic  lin-  losing  proceeding  of  taking  out  samples  to  test 
ing,  causing  the  lining,  and  especially  the  bot-  during  the  afterblow.  If  the  blast  were  con- 
torn,  to  rapidly  alter  and  degenerate.  After  tinned  too  long,  the  quality  of  the  product 
ininy  costly  experiments,  a  practicable  basic  would  be  impaired  by  oxygenation.  The  in- 
lining  was  obtained  by  wetting  and  molding  convenient  accumulation  of  slag  and  metal, 
nuignesian  limestone  ground  into  powder,  and  clogging  the  none  of  the  converter,  while  the 
tben  burning  tiie  dolomite  bricks  tnus  made  at  samples  were  being  taken  out,  was  only  par- 
the  highest  attainable  temperature.  Another  tially  avoided  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  flpcr- 
mode  of  forming  tbe  lining  is,  to  ram  into  ture  and  lining  the  nose  with  fire-brick.  With 
tbe  converter  hard-burned  pulverized  dolomite,  increased  experience  it  was  possible  to  stop 
mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  coal-tar.  Tbe  tu-  blowing  at  the  right  stage  by  timing  the  blast, 
jwei  used  in  lime-lined  converters  are  either  without  the  necessity  of  sampling.  The  wear 
of  tbe  ordinary  fire-brick  kind,  or  the  lime-  of  the  lining  was  much  more  uniform  after 
bottoms  are  rammed  around  rods  which  form  this,  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
tQj^re-holea  The  lime-bricks  as  they  are  of  steel  having  been  made  in  one  lining  with- 
oiide  are  exceedingly  expensive,  and  not  al-  out  repairs.  J.  Massenez  has  observed  closely 
*ays  trustworthy,  and  yet  are  subject  to  rapid  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during 
^  certain  destruction.  The  dolomite  bricks  the  basic  process,  in  the  works  at  Hoerde,  in 
ye  built  np  to  form  the  lining  with  mortar  of  Westphalia.  The  silicon  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
similar  composition.  The  only  material  which  trace  in  about  two  minutes,  a  portion  of  the  car- 
f'ss  produced  satisfactory  basic  bricks  so  far  bon  burning  out  at  the  same  time.  While  the 
^  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  was  silicon  is  in  combustion  the  phosphorus  not  only 
■joped  that  the  afterblow — that  is,  the  con-  is  not  attacked,  but  increases  proportionately 
tinaance  of  the  blast  for  two  or  three  min-  to  the  bulk  of  the  mass  while  the  silicon  and 
tH  after  tbe  decarbonizatlon  has  been  com-  carbon  are  being  reduced.  After  the  silicon 
dieted— could  be  avoided,  and  the  wear  on  is  expelled,  the  carbon  commences  to  bum  off 
be  bricks,  which  takes  place  chiefly  at  this  rapidly.  The  manganese  oxidizes  slowly  and 
•eriod,  be  greatly  reduced ;  but  when  the  regularly  during  the  whole  blow.  The  trace 
bemistry  of  the  process  was  better  under-  of  copper  disappears  at  the  commencement. 
tood  through  the  revelations  of  the  spectro-  The  suiphur-curve  rises  until  the  beginning  of 
!ope,  it  was  seen  that  the  afterblow  was  the  the  afterblow,  and  descends  only  slowly  and 
eoessary  and  characteristic  condition  of  de-  partially  at  its  end.  The  phosphorus  is  ener- 
bMiphorization.  The  phosphorus  at  the  high  getically  attacked  after  decarbonizatlon  haa 
VOL.  XX.— 14   A 
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been  completed.  Its  rapid  combustion  is  tbe  The  silica  linings  have  been  perfected  to  the 
cause  of  the  high  temperatare  at  the  end  of  point  where  sixtj  charges  can  be  got  out  of 
the  process.  After  the  reduction  of  the  sili-  each  pair  of  converters  in  twenty -four  boors. 
con,  and  while  the  carbon  is  being  reduced  This  is  their  duty  in  the  Bessemer  works  of  the 
from  2*72  to  0'16  per  cent.,  the  diminution  of  United  States,  where  appliances  have  beende- 
the  phosphorus  is  only  from  1*82  to  1*18  per  vised  for  rapidly  shitting  interchangeable  con- 
cent. Then  a  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  verter-bottonis,  and  for  remonng  a  bumed-oot 
takes  place,  leaving  only  a  trace.  The  Ger-  convei-ter,  and  placing  anew-lined  one  on  tbe 
mans  succeed  in  more  completely  dephosphor-  trunnions,  which  are  not  yet  introduced  in  £a- 
izing  pig-iron  than  the  English.  In  the  Hoerde  rope.  The  repairing  of  the  fixed  linings  jost 
works  pig  containing  2*75  per  cent,  carbon  in  above  the  tuyeres,  and  the  removal  of  the  io- 
combination,  0*50  per  cent,  manganese,  0*9  per  crustations  of  slag  which  accumulate  on  certain 
cent,  silicon,  0*31  per  cent,  sulphur,  1*51  per  parts  of  the  lining,  are  the  main  problems  in 
cent,  phosphorus,  gave  on  analysis  after  three  maintaining  acid  linings  in  order ;  and  the  con- 
minutes^  afterblow  0*13  per  cent,  of  phospho-  ditions  of  the  basic  lining  are  precisely  similar, 
rus,  and  in  twenty-five  seconds  longer  0*10  per  only  the  chemical  decomposition  is  much  more 
cent.,  with  0*17  per  cent,  manganese,  0*12  per  rapid  and  general,  so  that  the  difiiculties  are 
cent,  sulphur,  and  of  carbon  a  trace;  and  increased  about  threefold.  The  bottoms  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleiseu  tbe  steel  tuydres  employed  in  the  basic  process  can  stand 
produced  gave  0*19  per  cent,  of  carbon,  0*57  ten  to  fifteen  charges,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
per  cent,  of  manganese,  0*10  per  cent,  of  sul-  silica  bottoms;  but  the  lining  near  the  tay^ree, 
phur,  and  0*10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  In  and  in  other  parts  of  the  converter,  is  soou 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Oo.^s  works  a  new  six-  eaten  out  by  the  decay  and  abrasion ;  and  the 
ton  converter  is  in  use,  especially  adapted  to  converter  must  frequently  be  cooled  off,  and 
this  process.  The  lime  and  iron  are  lifted  up  the  lining  repaired  by  inserting  new  bricks,  or 
by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  do  not  cling  to  by  patching,  occasioning  a  stoppage  of  tweotj- 
the  nose  of  the  converter,  and  the  metal  can  four  hours,  which  is  a  more  serious  drawback 
be  poured  into  the  converter  when  turned  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
upon  its  side.  The  converter  is  first  heated  average  output  of  Bessemer  converters  is  less 
with  coke,  then  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  than  half  that  of  American  steel- works,  and 
weight  of  the  metal  of  well-burned  lime  mixed  where  the  plant  can  be  suffered  to  lie  idle  dor- 
with  some  coal  is  put  in  and  blown  until  well  ing  the  repairs  of  ordinary  converters,  whereas 
heated,  and  then  the  molten  pig-iron  is  poured  American  iron-masters  are  obliged  to  emploj 
in,  and  a  blast  of  twenty-five  pounds^  pressure  mechanical  contrivances  to  keep  their  whole 
^s  turned  on.  It  is  decarbonized  in  about  ten  force  and  plant  busy  every  hour.  The  basic 
minutes.  The  method  of  sampling  is  still  used  lining  is  seldom  run  above  sixty  charges  with- 
in these  works.  After  two  and  a  half  minutes^  out  a  thorough  overhauling  being  necessarj; 
afterblow  a  sample  is  taken  out,  beaten  into  a  and  some  of  them  must  be  repair^  every  time 
sheet,  cooled,  and  broken.  If  not  ductile  a  new  bottom  is  set.  The  adaptation  of  the 
enough,  the  blast  is  continued  some  time  longer  basio  process  to  American  methods,  until  the 
before  the  spiegel  is  added.  Another  process  basic  materials  can  be  obtained  with  enduring 
is  in  use  in  the  same  establishment,  which  can  qualities  equal  to  those  of  the  acid  linings,  re- 
be  applied  to  Cleveland  pig  of  different  quali-  quires  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  of  that 
ties,  while  special  grades  are  required  for  the  devised  by  Holley,  by  which  converters  that 
other.  This  is  called  the  transfer  system.  The  are  disabled  can  be  replaced  without  loss  of 
metal  is  desiliconized  in  a  converter  with  a  time  by  sound  ones.  HoUey^s  converting  phmt 
silicious  lining,  and  then  poured  into  another  differs  from  a  system  which  is  being  tried  in 
with  a  dolomite  lining,  the  silicious  slag  being  the  Cleveland  Steel  Works,  by  Richards,  in 
carefully  kept  out,  in  which  the  afterblow  of  that  the  latter  apparatus  is  designed  to  trans- 
about  three  minutes  is  conducted,  enough  lime  port  the  entire  converter,  taking  it  off  the  pil- 
having  been  placed  in  the  converter  to  absorb  low^blocks  and  conveying  it,  by  means  of  an 
the  phosphorus.  Not  expecting  that  the  basio  overhead  traveler,  to  the  repair-shops,  replac- 
lining  will  through  any  improvements  in  the  ing  it  by  a  fleshly-lined  converter  by  the  same 
process  become  as  lasting  as  the  silicious  lin-  apparatus;  while  Holley  contemplates  making 
ing,  Mr.  Holley,  who  has  adopted  the  basic  the  shell  of  the  converter  detachable,  and  lift- 
process  in  the  United  States,  has  devised  an  ing  it  out  rapidly  by  a  lift,  lowering  it  to  the 
apparatus  which  works  by  means  of  an  hy-  ground-level,  and  rolling  it  to  the  repair-shop 
draulic  ram,  by  which  the  converter-shells  can  in  a  car. 

readily  be  lifted  off  their  trunnions  and  newly        In  many  parts  of  the  United  Stiites  phos- 

lined  ones  set  in.    The  acid  lining  was  not  phoric  ores,  adapted  to  the  basio  process,  are 

brought  up  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  abimdant,  and  usually  very  cheap.    In  some 

without  passing  through  a  long  period  of  ex-  districts,  especially  in  the  South,  they  are  com- 

perimentation  and  gradual  improvement.    The  mon  in  the  same  localities  in  which  coal  and 

acid  linings  also  are  subject  not  only  to  wear  excellent  dolomite  are  found  in  great  quanti- 

from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  charge,  but  ties.    The  occurrence  of  all  the  materials  for 

are  chemically  attacked  by  the  various  slags,  cheap  steel-making  in  immediate  proximity  in 
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^ties  opens  up  the  possibilitj  of  a 
U9tria]  development. 
PLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  first  detailed 
the  statistics  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
3  to  the  General  Christian  Missionary 
on  in  October,  1880.  The  following 
lary  of  its  principal  items : 
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ating  membership  is  estimated  to  con- 
XOOO  persons.  Adding  this,  gives  a 
more  than  600,000  members  in  the 
tates. 

anal  meeting  of  the  General  Christian 
y  Contention  was  held  in  Louisville, 
\  October  21st.  Mr.  T.  P.  Haley  pre- 
be  whole  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
>resenting  the  Convention  for  the  year 
$16,128,  of  which  $9,378  were  in  cash, 
1  notes  and  bequests.    The  Board  had 

seventeen  missionaries,  and  had  car- 
ts work  in  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Territories,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
issee,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and 
ICO.     Its  missionaries  had  organized 

churches  and  twenty-one  Sunday- 
ad  returned  791  additions  of  members. 
)is  work,  sixteen  State  societies  had 
185,559,  and  returned  2,280  baptisms 

other  accessions  resulting  from  their 

>rei^  Christian  Missionary  Society 
ed  $12,887,  and  had  expended  $11,- 
id  missions  at  Southampton,  England ; 
en,  Denmark ;  Paris,  France ;  Chester, 


Sonthport,  and  Liverpool,  England ;  and  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey — all  of  which  together  re- 
turned 291  additions  during  the  year,  514  mem- 
bers in  all,  735  attendants  at  Sunday-school,  and 
a  total  average  attendance  at  church  of  8,000 
persons.  The  services  in  Liverpool  were  to  be 
temporarily  suspended,  and  a  new  station  was 
to  be  opened  at  Bury,  near  Manchester ;  services 
had  been  begun  at  Frederickshald,  Norway, 
with  a  congregation  of  sixty  Free-chnrchmen 
owning  their  own  house.  A  paper  called 
**The  Evangelist"  was  published  at  South- 
port,  England,  and  a  monthly  periodical  was 
published  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
had  received  $7,223,  and  had  expended  $4,958. 
It  employed  five  missionaries  in  Jamaica  and 
two  missionaries  in  Paris,  France. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  TheConserv- 
ative  Government  still  preserves  a  large  and 
harmonious  majority  in  Parliament.  Sir  John 
Alexander  Macaonald  is  still  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Intenor,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  the  same  as  in  1879 — 
Sir  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley  remaining  Minister 
of  Finance ;  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals;  James  Colledge  Pope, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  John 
Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Among 
the  changes  in  the  Cabinet  the  principal  one 
was  the  appointment  of  John  O^Connor,  previ- 
ously President  of  the  Council,  to  the  post- 
master-generalship, the  ofiSce  which  he  held  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry 
in  1873.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  who 
had  headed  the  party  in  and  out  of  power  for 
over  twenty  years,  felt  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  resign  the  active  leadership  into  the 
hands  of  his  coadjutor,  Edward  Blake,  who 
had  been  his  supporter  in  debate  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  cease,  however, 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  upon 
the  main  questions  in  controversy  between  the 
Conservative  Government  and  the  Liberal  mi- 
nority. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  was  convened  on 
the  12th  of  February,  and  prorogued  on  the 
7th  of  May. 

For  the  creation  of  the  oflSoe  of  a  resident 
representative  agent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  be  called  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
which  post  is  to  be  filled  by  Sir  Alexander  T. 
Gait,  the  vote  of  Parliament  was  obtained  by 
the  Premier. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  currency  law,  re- 
ducing the  specie  reserve  held  against  the  Do- 
minion currency  notes  and  augmenting  the 
issue.  Under  the  old  law  the  Government  was 
permitted  to  issue  notes,  secured  by  a  partial 
reserve  in  specie,  up  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,- 
000.  Against  the  first  $9,000,000,  a  gold  re- 
serve of  20  per  cent,  was  required  to  be  held, 
and  against  all  above  that  amount,  up  to  $12- 
000,000,  a  reserve  of  50  per  cent.  For  all 
notes  placed  in  circulation  beyond  that  amount 
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a  reserve  of  dollar  for  dollar  was  required.    By  000  each   vear,  ezceptiog    1876,   when  thej 

the  new  carrencj  regulations  the  Government  reached  nearly  $24,500,000,  and  before  that,  be- 

may  issue  $20,000,000  in  paper  currency,  and  tween  1867  and  1873,  they  had  risen  progres- 

is  required  to  hold  only  15  per  cent  in  gold  sively  from  $13,500,000  to  $19,000,000. 
with  10  per  cent,  in  bonds  of  the  Dominion,        The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 

guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  as  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  1879-'80,  and  the 

security  for    the    redemption  of  the    whole  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $l,2d8,- 

amount  issued.     New  regulations  were  also  463: 

made  regarding  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  bank-  

ing  institutions.     In  a  conference  with  the        mceipto  ok  account  of 

bankers,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  was  dissuaded  from  oonsoUdAted  ftind 

the  project  of  establishing  a  Government  bank  Loans 

of  issue  which  he  proposed,  and  also  from  in-  Open  •ccounts 

troducing  the  American  national-ban  k  system         Toul 

requiring  a  deposit  of  Government  bonds  to 

secure  the  circnlation.    The  new  banking  law        The  customs  receipts  increased  from  $12,- 

makes  the  notes  of  each  bank  a  prior  charge  900,659  to  $14,071,343;    the  excise  receipts 

upon  its  assets,  and  requires  the  bank  to  keep  a  decreased  from  $5,890,763  to  $4,232,427,  and 

reserve  of  40  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  in  Do-  the  stamp  duties  from  $185,190  to  $175,806; 

minion  notes,  and  to  make  full  and  clear  state-  the  post-office  revenues  increased  from  $1,172,- 

ments  of  its  financial  condition  to  the  Govern-  418  to  $1,252,498 ;  public  works  revenues^  in- 

ment  every  month.    The  banks  were  directed  eluding  railways,  from  $1,863,149  to  $2,167,- 

furthermore  to  cancel  their  notes  of  all  denomi-  401 ;  and  receipts  on  public  lands  increased 

nations  under  five  dollars,  in  order  to  make  from  $23,828  to  $120,479.     The  total  expen- 

room  for  the  new  issue  of  $8,000,000  by  the  ditures  increased  from  $47,456,421  to  $50,879,- 

Government,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  notes  241.    The  ordinary  expenditures  were  $6,tf63,- 

of  small  denominations.  852,  against    $6,941,577   in    1878-79.     The 

In  connection  with  the  increased  tax  on  im-  principal  items  of  controllable  expenditure 
ported  cigars,  a  change  was  made  in  the  excise  were  civil  government,  $893,505 ;  administrft- 
f or  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  tion  of  ja^tice,  $574,311;  legislation,  $598,- 
of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  the  domes-  105;  department  of  public  works,  $1,051,926; 
tic  leaf,  by  which  special  licenses  are  granted  lighthouse  and  coast-service,  $425,304;  ocean 
to  manufacturers  of  Canadian  tobacco  only,  and  river  steam-service,  $385,334;  mounted 
for  which  the  excise  duty  is  reduced  from  police,  $332,865 ;  post-office,  $1,818,271 ;  cos- 
forty  to  thirty- cents  a  pound  on  cigars,  and  toms,  $716,126;  public  works,  $2,329,626. 
twenty  to  fourtean  cents  per  pound  on  other  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  consol- 
manufactures ;  the  license-tax  for  manufao-  idated  fund  was  $24,850,634,  or  $1,543,228  io 
turin^  Canadian  tobacco  exclusively  is  fifly  dol-  excess  of  the  receipts. 

lars,  instead  of  seventy-five  dollars  as  in  the        The  chief  transactions  of  the  Treasury  for 

case  of  other  manufacturers.    The  increase  of  the  year,  were  the  placing  of  the  £3,000,000  4 

ten  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits  had  the  effect  of  per  cent,  loan  on  the  English  market,  which 

considerably  reducing  the  revenue  from  that  was  taken  np  at  £95   U,  lOld,    Out  of  the 

source,  owing  either  to  a  reduced  consumption  proceeds  £1,208,000  of  6  per  cent,  debentures 

or  to  illicit  distillation.    The  tax  on  distilled  were  retired.    The  only  other  operation  was 

liquors  is  one  dollar  per  gallon ;  there  is  a  duty  the  conversion  of  $3,005,095  of  the  Dominion 

of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  on  methylated  spirits,  6  per  cent,  stock  into  a  5  per  cent,  loan,  and 

and  one  of  four  cents  on  vinegar.  the  redemption  of  $693,946  of  the  same,  leav- 

The  revised  estimate  of  ordinary  expendi-  ing  a  balance  of  $422,197.     By  these  opera- 

tures  for  1879-^80  was  $24,978,000;  the  esti-  tions  the  interest  on  the  gross  debt  has  been 

mate  of  revenue  $24,450,000.     A  supplement-  reduced  from  the  average  rate  of  3'95  per 

ary  estimate  of  expenditures  increased  the  es-  cent,  to  3*82  per  cent. ;  that  on  the  net  debt 

timated  deficit  for  the  year  to  $623,000.    The  from  4*51  to  4*37  per  cent ;  and  that  on  the 

estimated  revenue  for  1880-^81  is  $25,517,000,  English  loans  from  4*57  to  4*46  per  cent  The 

and  the  estimated  disbursements,  revised  at  the  amount  of  debt  outstanding  which  matures 

close  of  the  sessions,  are  $25,318,734,  not  in-  before  1885  is  $40,642,872,  of  which  $39,375,- 

cluding  the  item  of  the  survey  of  Dominion  402  is  payable  in  London :  $33,419,089  of  the 

lands,  estimated  at  $300,000,  which  was  for-  total  amount  does  not  mature  until  Januarj  1, 

merly  charged  to  consolidated  revenue,  but  is  1885.    The  total  liabilities  of  Canada  increased 

now  transferred  to  capital  account.    The  reve-  from  $188,974,753  on  June  80,  1879,  to  $199,- 

nue  of  1880  fell  considerably  below  the  esti-  125,323  on  June  30,  1880 ;  while  the  total  as- 

mate  of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  deficit  reach-  sets  increased  from  $36,493,683  to  $42,182,- 

ing  $1,700,000.     The  actual  expenditures  for  852.    The  total  debt,   fundeid  and  unfunded, 

the  year  were  $25,101,712.    The  expenditures  increased  during  the  year  from  $158,745,580 

of  the  preceding  year  were  $24,455,381  ;  be-  to  $173,673,929.     The  expenditures  for  the 

fore  that,  during  the  five  years  of  the  Liberal  year  on  capital  account  for  internal  improve- 

Ministry,  they  had  remained  at  about  $23,500,-  ments,  were  $8,241,173:    $2,123,366  on  ca- 
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1,730  on  public  boildings ;  and  $6,109,-  it  has  been  asked  whether  the  royal  iniitructioiiB  ia- 

ailroads,  of  which  latter  amount  $2,-  «"?4  ^J^^,9,^^^!^  ^""J  Ae  flm  time  tlje  clause  re- 

«r^..^   ^'^^^w*A^A  />«  ♦!,«  T«»^-Arvi^«;«i  quinng  that  lills  imposing  differential  duties  should 

Yf'^c.J^^^^^^i  ^^a  ^^®  .^^tercolonial,  g^  ^y^e^  ,or  her^Miy^ty's  approval.    It  wiU  be 

>44,522  on  the  racinc  Kail  way.  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  the  papers  that  the  clause 

reus  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff,  in  the  former  royal  instructions  requiring  that  certain 

11  of  them  in  the  direction  of  extend-  classes  of  bills— and  among  them  bills  imposmg  dif- 

increasing  the  protection  of  home  in-  ^^rentia^  duties-should  be  reserved  for  her  Majesty's 

rr-iu          1*  J   *     i^ivvvvviv**  v»  txvrtu«?  •«  approvttl  wss,  st  the  instance  ol  the  late  Government 

The  malt  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  of  the  Dominion,  omitted  trom  the  revised  royal  m- 

iced  in  the  interest  of  the  brewers  to  structions  because  her  Majesty's  Government  thought 

ents  per  bushel.     In  the  original  tariff  it  undesirable  that  those  instructions  should  contain 

uty  was  imposed  upon  woolens,  while  W^?g  which  could  be  interpreted  as  limiting  or  de- 

.  i*A  ^v«  ♦iT^  *-^^  iL*      T^  Ai .«««,  4.u«  fining  the  legislative  powers  conferred  in  1867  on  the 

IS  left  on  the  free  list,     lo  disarm  the  Dominion  HirUamentr  It  was,  therefore,  not  with 

an   to   the  national  policy  which  was  reference  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  your  present  Ministers, 

ground  among  the  farming  population,  which  indeed  was  not  at  the  time  m  contemplation, 

;tive   duty    was    placed   upon  certain  that  this  particular  alteration  was  made,  nor  does  it  in 

>f  wool     withont    however  mflteriallv  *°y  ^^^  duninish  the  powere  of  reservation  and  dis- 

^u    '#               '  nowevei ,  maieriauy  allowance  which  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  m  the 

ig    the  farmers,    since  the   Canadian  "British  North  America  Act  of  1867." 
-owers  have  bred  their  stock  to  mutton, 

t  export  the  greater  part  of  their  wool-  The  dominion  and  jurisdiction  over  all  the 

ich  is  only  used  in  the  manufacture  of  British  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  New- 

in  Canada,  while  the  woolen  manu-  foundland  with  its  dependencies,  which  colony 

»  have  to  import  most  of  their  mate-  lias  not  yet  entered  the  Confederation,  have 

e  duty  is  three  cents  per  pound,  and  coy-  been  formally  transferred  to  the  Dominion  by 

iceeter,  Lincolnshire,  Cotswold,  Down,  the  Imperial  Goyernment. 

:  wools,  or  wools  known  as  luster  wools,  A  boundary  question  between  the  Ontario 

ler   like   combing  wools,  such  as  are  and  Dominion  governments,  which  had  been 

D  Canada.^^  A  drawback  of  one  and  a  adjusted  by  a  commission  under  the  previous 

t  a  pound  on  blasting  explosives  was  Ministry,  composed  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 

to  miners.  The  duty  on  brown  and  Sir  Francis  Hicks,  and  Chief-Justice  Harrison, 
I  papers  was  raised  from  one  to  one  and  rabject  to  the  ratification  of  the  two  Legisla- 
ents  a  pound.  Paris  green,  before  on  tures,  was  again  unsettled  by  a  bill  brought 
t  list,  was  subjected  to  10  per  cent,  into  the  Dominion  Parliament  providing  for 
tal&rem.  Duties  of  25  per  cent,  were  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  disputed 
ipon  emery-wheels  and  on  gold  and  territory.  The  arbitrators  had  fixed  the  west- 
af.  A  discriminating  duty  was  placed  ern  boundary  of  Ontario  at  a  line  running  due 
tnminous  coal  in  the  interest  of  the  north  from  Uunter^s  Island,  and  had  drawn  the 
x>tia  miners,  the  ten  cents  additional  northern  boundary-line  connecting  the  point 
sing  the  rate  on  soft  coal  to  sixty  cents  on  Hudson  Bay,  struck  by  a  line  running 
.  An  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  north  from  Lake  Temiscaming  as  the  north- 
posed  upon  pianos  and  organs,  and  on  eastern  limit,  with  a  northwestern  point  on  the 
tables,  making  the  duty  15  per  cent.  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  delineation  of  the 
on  cans  was  levied  in  retaliation  for  northern  boundary  involves  an  historical  inves- 
oas  lobster-can  duty  imposed  by  Con-  tigation  of  the  treaties  and  laws  defining  the 
t  is  the  same  as  the  Amencan  duty,  frontier  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s 

a  half  cents  on  quart-cans  containing  possessions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 

er  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  a  pro-  the  old  French  colony,  and  the  provinces  of 

itely  increased  duty  on  larger  cans,    ihe  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  which  were  formed 

L  demijohns  containing  vinegar,  wine,  therefrom.  ItestabliBhes,therefore,notonly  the 

was  reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  northern  limit  of  Ontario,  but  that  of  Quebec 
md  porcelain  are  taxed  25  instead  ot  as  well.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  claimed, 
'^nt.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  was  fixed  in  their  controversies  with  the  British  Govem- 
le  import  price,  including  the  export  ment  on  this  question,  that  their  territory  was 
'  the  exporting  countries.  The  duty  on  bounded  by  the  **  height  of  land,"  or  the  water- 
was  raised  to  30  per  cent.  The  daty  shed  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson 
in  was  raised  from  six  cents  per  pound  Bay.  In  the  controversies  between  the  British 
>er  cent  ad  tahrem,  including  British  and  French  Governments  in  the  beginning  of 
bt  books.  Steel  remains  on  tbe  free  the  last  century,  the  French  colony  claimed  the 
another  year.  The  duty  on  cigars  and  fifty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  as  its  northern 
es  was  changed  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  boundary,  and  the  company  insisted  on  the 
Ay  to  inquiries  of  the  Governor-General,  fifty-third,  which  is  coincident  with  the  Albany 

a  letter  dated  May  8, 1879,  Sir  Michael  River.    The  northern  boundary  of  Ontario,  de- 

ieach  thus  defines  the  policy  of  the  Im-  fined  above,   was    determined  in  accordance 

ovemment  with  respect  to  the  protec-  with  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  dividing 

ff :  the  colony  into  two  provinces  in  1791,  which 

Mction  with  the  new  customs  tariff  now  fixed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Upper  Prov- 

i  consideration  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  ince  and   its  northeastern  point   on  the  line 
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ranning  north  from  Lake  Temiscaming  to  the  way,  had  engaged  to  bnild  the  road  on  the 
shore  of  Hodson  Baj.  *  same  terms.    These  were  understood  to  em- 
The  manifold  schemes  devised  by  the  Got-  brace  the  transfer  of  the  portions  of  the  road 
emment  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Pa-  at  present  completed  and  contracted  for,  the 
cific  Railway  have  one  after  another  ended  cost  of  which,  including  surveys,  is  estimated 
in  disappointment.    The  mission  to  England  to  amount  to  $34,834,618,  the  payment  of  a 
undertaken  by  the  Ministers  in  1879  to  induce  bonus  of  $25,000,000,  and  a  grant  of  25,000,000 
the  British  Government  to  pledge  its  credit  for  acres  of  land  along  the  line  of  the  railway, 
the  completion  of  the  road  was  a  total  failure.  The  division  of  the  line  traversing  the  fertile 
The  plan  was,  to  intrust  the  direction  of  the  plains  of  the  Northwest,  from  Selkirk  to  the 
enterprise  to  a  joint  commission  appointed  by  Kocky  Mountains,  900  miles,  and  the  Tbnnder 
the  Imperial  and  the  Canadian  Governments,  Bay  branch,  now  nearly  completed,  404  mile^, 
which  should  raise  the  funds  for  extending  the  connecting  it  with  the  head  of  navigation  on 
works  by  the  sale  of  100,000,000  acres  of  land  Lake  Superior,  are  generally  regarded  as  a 
in  the  Northwest,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  sound  commercial  undertaking,  which  will  re- 
and  upon  Canadian  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  turn  good  profits  in  a  short  period ;  also  the 
British  Government.    The  prospect  of  opening  Sault  Sainte  Marie  branch  connecting  the  prai- 
up  a  wide  and  fertile  territory  for  immigration  rie  division  with  the  American  network  of  rail- 
was  advanced  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  roads.  The  Rocky  Mountain  and  BritiTthCoIam- 
Imperial  Government  to  come  to  the  relief  of  bia  division,  550  miles  in  length,  which  is  ex- 
Canada  in  her  helpless  efforts  to  establish  rail  pected  to  cost  $30,000,000,  or  as  much  as  it  will 
communication  between  the  grain-fields  of  the  to  complete  the  whole  1,400  miles  from  Lake 
Northwest  and  the  seaboai*d,  and  to  carry  the  Superior  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moantains, 
road  across  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  discharge  and  the  division  around  the  shore  of  Lake  So- 
ber promise  to  British  Columbia.    As  might  perior  to  connect  the  Northwest  with  old  Can- 
have  been  expected,  the  Canadian  Cabinet  offi-  ada,  620  miles  in  length  and  running  throogb  a 
cers  obtained  nothing  more  substantial  than  barren  wilderness,  which  is  almost  as  costly  to 
good  words  from  the  Imperial  Government,  build  as  the  British  Columbia  road,  are  jasti- 
No  direct  negotiations  took  place ;  but  in  an  fiable  only  from  a  political  standpoint,  and 
informal  conference  with  the  C<madian  repre-  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  their  running 
sentatives,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  expenses  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Forster,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Im-  The  portions  of  the  Pacific  Railway  nnder 
perial  Government  ought,  perhaps,  to  aid  the  contract  at  present  are  the  section  of  the  main 
Dominion  in  completing  her  great  public  un-  line  from  Fort  William  to  Selkirk,  404  miles  in 
dertaking,  but  not  if  the  Canadians  recognized  length ;  from  Emerson  to  Selkirk,  the  Pembina 
no  mutual  obligations,  and  continued  to  impose  branch,  85  miles;  100  miles  on  the  main  line 
prohibitory  and  protective  duties  upon  imports  and  the  Winnipeg  branch  west  of  the  Red  Riv- 
to  the  prejudice  of  British  manufacturing  and  er;  and  127  miles  in  British  Columbia:  alto- 
exporting  interests.    In  the  summer  of  1830  gether  722  miles.    The  total  expenditnre  on 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir  Charles  Tup-  account  of  the  road  up  to  the  end  of  1879  had 
per  again  visited  Europe  with  the  purpose,  this  been  $14,159,165.    The  Yale-Kamloops  line  in 
time,  of  inducing  private  capitalists  to  take  the  British  Columbia  was  let  in  four  sections,  and 
enterprise  off  their  hands.    It  had  been  re-  the  contracts  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
ported,  before  their  departure,  tiiat  negotia-  Andrew  Onderdonk,  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
tions  had  commenced  with  reference  to  such  tractor  and  civil  engineer,  who  acted  for  a  sjn- 
a  plan  with  Lord  Dunmore  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  dicate  of  American  capitalists,  consisting  of 
London,  who  visited  Canada  for  this  object.  L.  P.  Morton  and  H.  B.  L.  Laidlaw,  of  Keir 
On  September  27th,  after  his  return.  Sir  John  York ;  S.  G.  Reed,  of  Portland,  Oregon ;  D.  0. 
A.  Macdonald  announced  in  a  speech  at  Mont-  Mills,  of  San  Francisco,  financial  agent  of  the 
real,  that  he  had  concluded  an  arrangement  with  association,  and  Onderdonk  himself,  who  sn* 
an  association,  including  certain  of  the  leading  perintends  the  construction.    The  disposal  of 
capitalists  of  England,  Germany,  France,  the  their  contracts  at  a  profit  by  the  Canadian  coo- 
United  States,  and  Canada,  by  which  the  road  tractors  was  made  the  subject  of  strictures  upon 
w  as  to  be  completed  in  ten  years,  and  kept  run-  the  Government.  The  contract  price  for  this  dif* 
ning  for  ten  years  after  its  completion  *^  with-  ficult  division,  which  involves  much  bridgingi 
out  the  cost  of  one  cent  to  the  people  of  Can-  excavation,  and  tunneling,  amounts  to  $8,000,* 
ada."    It  was  afterward  understood  that  the  000  or  $10,000,000.    The  work  was  commenced 
European  capitalists,  among  whom  are  sup-  the  15th  of  May  with  a  numerous  force  of  white 
posed  to  have  been  the  houses  of  Baring,  Er-  and  Chinese  laborers  brought  from  CaliforniA* 
langer,  and  Rothschild,  had  not  entered  into  an  The  route  of  the  Canada  Pacific  over  the 
actual  agreement  with  the  Canadian  envoys;  Rocky  Mountains    had  to  be  selected  from 
'  but  a  syndicate  of  Americans,  it  was  given  out,  three  only  known  passes.    These  are  the  Tel- 
the  chief  members  of  which  were  Morton,  Rose  lowhead  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  8,645  feet; 
&  Co.,  the  American  Banking  Agency  in  Lon-  the  Pine  River  Pass,  whose  elevation  is  aboot 
don,  and  Mr.  Maclntyre,  of  Montreal,  the  prin-  2,800  feet ;  and  the  Peace  River  Pass,  with  an 
cipal  shareholder  in  the  Canada  Central  Rail-  elevation  said  to  be  only  1,650  feet    The  dif- 
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^8  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  the  road  belts  C,  20  miles  wide,  $3 ;  belts  D,  20  miles 
;h  the  tremendous  cafions  of  the  Cascade  wide,  $2;  belts  E,  50  miles  each,  $1.     Pre- 
ens down  to  the  Pacific  are  not  greater  emption  land  is  $2.50  an  acre  in  belts  A  and 
route  which  has  been  adopted— over  the  B,  $2  in  belts  0  and  D,  and  $1  in  belts  £. 
vhead  Pass  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Tlie  terms  for  preemptions  are  four  tenths  of 
pson  and  Frazer  Rivers  to  Burrard  Inlet  the  price  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  the 
1  by  either  of  the  others.    The  perpen-  rest  in  six  annual  payments,  with  six  per  cent, 
r  cliffs  or  deep  slopes  down  which  ter-  interest  from  the  time  of  taking  up  the  allot- 
ralnnches  descend,  and  the  rushing  and  va-  ment  added.      The  quantity   of  land   which 
mountain-torrents  which  sweep  through  the  Government  expected  to  be  sold  and  pre- 
eep  gorges,  will  make  this  part  of  the  empted  and  disposed  of  by  free  grant  was  cal- 
a  trying  task  for  the  engineers.  cnlatcd  to  be  82,640,000  acres.    According  to 
er  surveys  made  in  the  Peace  River  dis-  a  sanguine  estimate  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the 
in  the  Skeena  River  Valley,  and  the  dif-  railroad  could  be  (completed  by  the  Govem- 
passes  leading  to  Port  Simpson,  the  Gov-  ment  in  eleven  years  at  the  cost  stated  above ; 
tut  have  returned  to  the  Burrard  Inlet  there   would  be  a  probable  immigration  of 
itified  its  adoption.    The  route  from  Lake  500,000  people  into  the  Northwest  during  that 
ior  to  Port  Moody,  Burrard  Inlet,  by  way  period,  who  will  be  paying  $1,800,000  a  year 
Uowbead  Pass,  is  1,945  miles  long,  190  m  customs,  and  who  will  have  paid  toward  the 
less  than  the  shortest  route  to  Port  Simp-  completion  of  the  railroad  for  the  lands  upon 
The  estimated  cost  for  the  entire  comple-  which  they  settle  $38,000,000  in  cnsli,  with 
od  equipment  of  the  road  from  Ottawa  to  $82,000,000  still  due  to  tlie  Government  upon 
rd  Inlet  is  about  $84,000,000,  according  mortgages.     The  following  lands  have  been 
i  latest  statement  of  the  Government,  disposed  of  within  the  railway  belts  in  Mani- 
ost  of  the  line  from  Thunder  Bay,  on  toba  and   the  Northwest  Territory:  Belt  A, 
Superior,  to  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  esti-  84,982   acres;  B,   28,213;  C,   6,392;  D,   12,- 
lat  $64,869,618,  estimating  the  Fort  Wil-  085;    £,   47,631;   total  sales^   129,308  acres, 
md  Selkirk  division  at  $17,000,000;  the  The  scrip  lands  amount  to  451,138  acres;  free 
miles  across  the  prairies,  from  Selkirk  to  grants  amounting  to  229,721  acres  have  been 
r  Valley,  at  $13,000  per  mile;  the  section  taken  up;  free  culture  grants,  86,840  acres; 
there  to  Kamloops,  886  miles,  at  $48,660  preemptions,  590,240  acres ;    and  homestead 
lie;  the  Yale-Eamloops section,  125  miles,  grants,  1,142,400  acres.    The  total  area  taken 
1,000  per  mile;  and  the  section  from  Yale  up  amounts  to  2,578,677  acres, 
pt  Moody  at  $38,838  per  mile.    The  cost  The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  prairie 
i  extension  from  Fort  William  along  the  section,  and  that  connecting  it  with  the  Can- 
im  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  termi-  ada  roads,  signed  by  the  Ministers,  is  with  a 
»int  at  Lake  Nipissing,  about  600  miles,  is  syndicate  composed  of  George  Stephen  and 
ly  estimated  at  from  $80,000  to  $40,000  a  Duncan  Maclntyre,  of  Montreal ;  J.  S.  Ken- 
which  would  make  the  capital  outlay  for  nedy,  of  New  York ;    R.  B.  Angus  and  J.  J. 
itire  road,  not  quite  2,600  miles  in  total  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  Morton,  Rose  & 
I,  between  $82,000,000  and  $88,000,000.  Co.,  of  London ;  and  Cohen,  Reinach  &  Co., 
acific  Junction  Railway  Company  are  en-  of  Paris.    The  road  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
in  building  a  line  of  road  between  Gra-  tion^ ;  the  first  extending  from  the  western 
rst  and  Southeast  Bay,  on  Lake  Nipissing,  terminus  of  the  Canada  Central  to  the  east 
ince  of  107  mile«,  which  will  connect  the  end  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  called  the  Eastern 
\g  system  of  railroads  with  the  Pacific  Section ;  the  second,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
ay.    This  extension  of  the  Canada  Cen-  Selkirk,   called  the  Lake  Section ;  the  third, 
ill  connect  with  both  the  main  line  and  from  Selkirk  to  Eamloops,  called  the  Central; 
lult  Sainte  Marie  branch  of  the  Canada  and  the  fourth,  called  the  Western  Section, 
i  when  completed,  and  in  the  mean  time  running  from  Eamloops  to  Port  Moody.    The 
>en  up  a  valuable  country  for  lumbering  contractors  are  required  to  place  a  deposit 
•Ionization.    The  time  set  for  the  com-  with  the  Government  of  $1,000,000,  immedi- 
1  of  the  railroad,  to  which  the  Govern-  ately  afler  the  organization  of  the  company,  as 
solemnly  pledged  itself  in  1874,   and  security  or  caution  money  for  the  construction 
was  the  principal  condition  under  which  of  the  road,  on  which  the  Government  agrees 
i  Columbia  entered  the  confederation,  to  pay  to  the  company  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
ready  nearly  expired.     The  aggregate  interest,  payable  half  yearly.    Work  must  be 
of  the  sections  built  at  the  end  of  1880  commenced  before  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  on 
ut  800  miles,  of  which  264  miles  are  the  Eastern  Section,  and  before  the  1st  of  May 
I  to  traffic.  on  the  Central  Section.    These  two  sections 
prices  set  upon  the  railroad  lands,  ex-  must  be  completed  and  in  operation  before 
^110  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road.  May  1,  1891.    The  section  in  British  Colum- 
e  $2.12^  per  acre  for  the  railroad  reser-  bia  now  under  contract  must  be  finished  by 
They  are  graduated  as  follows:   for  June  80,  1885.    The  other  part  of  the  British 
along  the  railroad,  5  miles  on  each  side,  Columbian  division,  extending  from  Yale  to 
acre;  belts  B,  15  miles  wide  each,  $4;  the  Pacific  terminus,  must  be  finished  before 
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May  1,  J881.    Both  of  these  latter  divisions  the  railroad  is  to  be  the  property  of  the  corn- 
are  to  be  built  by  tiie  Government  and  deliv-  pany  in  perpetuity. 

ered  over.    The  subsidies,  amounting  to  $25,-  The  Dominion  Parliament  was  convened  on 
000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land  altogeth-  the  9th  of  December,  some  two  months  earlier 
er,  apportioned  to  the  different  parts  of  the  than  usual,  in  order  that  the  Ministry  might  ob- 
road,  are  to  be  handed  over  in  the  following  tain  their  ratification  of  the  Pacitic  Railway 
amounts:  for  the  first  900  miles  of  the  Central  contract.     The  speech  from  the  throne  coo- 
Section,  $10,000  a  mile  and  $1,000,000,  and  tained  the  following  references  to  this  and 
12,500  acres  of  land  for  each  mile;  for  the  other  subjects  of  public  concern: 
next  450  miles,  $15,833  a  mile  and  $6,000,000,  During  the  recess  my  advisers  thought  the  time 
and  16,666'6fi  acres  of  land  per  mile ;  making  opportune  for  making  another  attempt  to  cany  out 
the  total  money  subsidy  for  this  section,  $15,-  ^he  declared  preterence  of  Parliament  for  Uie  con- 

AAA  AAA 1    4.U      ^     A        u'A        -iQTKAAAA  Btruction  01X0.  opcration  of  the  Cannnian  Pacinc  Rail- 

000,000,    and    the    land    subsidy,     18,750,000  ^^y  Y>y  means  Sf  an  incorponit4Kl  company,  aided  br 

acres.     For  the  Eastern  Section  the  syndicate  grants  of  money  and  lana,  rather  than  by  the  direoi 

is  allowed  a  subsidy  of  land  equal  to  9,615^  action  of  the  Government.    Throe  of  my  Miniften. 

acres  per  mile,  or   for   the  whole  650  miles,  therefore,  proceeded  to  England  for  the  puipoee  of 

6,250,000  acrei     The  company  is  to  be  called  ?»"7«>«  on  negotiations     Tam  pleased  t» "be  able  to 

ii     )V       J     t7    .is     T^  wiupouj  lo  uv  w^  voii^  inform  you  that  their  efforts  were  so  far  suooeBsful 

the  Uanada  Pacinc  Kail  way  Company,  and  to  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  subject  to  the 

have  its  central  place  of  business  in  Montreal,  approval  of  Parliament,  with  men  or  high  financul 

The  directors  are  to  be  George  Stephen,  Dun-  standing  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canadi, 

can  Maclntyre,  J.  S.  Kennedy,  R.  B.  Angus,  f^r,^t^<»  «I^y  oon^struction  and  permanent  workinj 

T   T   u:ii    u   gLiv^.^   XT,   «.u     4.      T>    T>  r»  of  this  ffreat  national  enterprise.     The  contnct  and 

^'if  J?V:  ^'  Stafford  Northcote,  P.  P- Gren-  ^^        %  connected  therewith  will  be  submitted  to 

fell,  O.  D.  Rose,  and  Baron  Remach.     Besides  you  without  delay,  and  I  invoke  for  them  your  early 

the  Lake  Superior  Section,  already  partly  con-  and  earnest  consideration.     WiUi  this  view  I  hive 

Btructed,  the  Pembina  branch,  and  the  Yale-  "ummoned  you  before  the  usual  period,  as  no  stew 

Kamloops  stretch  under  contr^t,  the  Govern-  ^,  ^  ^^^Y  ^^^  contractors  to  pn»Bcute  the  work, 

.u.aiu<.v/vrj  sj  owi wvii  M«tv.v.i    v>^yuui<»v.i>,  vuv  v^ vr T v A u  ^^^  jj^  permanent  arrangement  for  the  organiatKm 

ment  agree  to  cqpiplete  and  hand  over  to  the  of  a  systematic  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  North- 
company  the  90  miles  of  road  from  Yale  to  west  Territories  can  be  satisfactorily  made  till  the  pol- 
Port  Moody,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  icy  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  railway  has  been 

at  $3,500,000.    The  materials  to  be  used  in  the  decided.                .      x^       a    -    ^x.        ..^^-^ 

^^-  *  .,  J ^f.  .1 ^4.                  i.     u^  Steady  Drogress  has  been  made  m  the  oonstnictico 

construction  of  the  permanent  way  are  to  be  ^f  those  pbrSons  of  the  mUway  now  under  contnct. 

admitted  free  of  duty.     The  company  may  se-  Two  additional  sections  have  been  recently  opened  for 

lect  their  own  route  between  the  termini.    No  traffic — one  from  Winnipeg  to  Portage  La  Pnirie; 

other  company  shall  have  the   right  to  con-  the  other  frona  Cross  Lake  to  Keewatin— so  that  there 

struct  other  lines  in  the  Northwest  to  compete  ^^^^  ^  *''*'  ^^^^  "'^  sixty-four  mUe»m 

with  the  road  within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  measures  adopted 

The  road  and  all  its  appointments  shall  remain  to  promote  economy  in  the  working  of  the  Interoob- 

f ree  of  taxation  for  ever,  and  no  taxes  shall  »ii*l  Railway  and  Prince  Edwam  Island  Eailwys, 

be  collected  from  the  company  on  the  lands  ^J®  resulted  in  a  large  reduction  of  the  difepenoe 

:»^i.,.i<^.4  ;«  «-kA  A^o«:^«  *«-  *r«^,r*«  «^««-     TK^  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  that  the 

included  m  the  cession  for  twenty  years.    The  ^tead^y  increasing  tmffic  warrants  tiie  expectotioa 

road-bed  must  bo  as  good  as  that  of  the  Union  that  during  the  current  year  those  railways  *1U  be 

Pacific  when  first  built.    The  subsidy  in  money  self-sustaining. 

and  land  belonging  to  each  twenty-mile  section  ,,I.^^«  ^e  gratification  of  informing  you  that  her 

will   be  deliver^i  upon  the  completion  and  ^S  Jo/^S^'^^'oof  p=^ii"St:^ 

equipment  of  such  section,  save  a  drawback  of  vette  Charybdis,  lately  returned  from  service  in  the 

one  fifth  of  the  land,  which  will  remain  in  the  Chinese  seas.     The  correspondence  on  this  subject 

possession  of  the  Government  as  a  security  will  be  laid  before  you. 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  railroad  for  ten  ^  have  thought  it  well,  in  consideration  of  them- 

«r.«»c.  *.p*«»  «.x.«r.i  ^«.:^«      TK^ :- creasing  duties  thrown  by  the  development  of  the 

years  after  completion.     The  company  is  an-  country  upon  Uie  civQ  servV  and  for  the  more  eifi- 

tborized  to  raise  money  to  build  the  road  either  cient  organization  of  the  service,  to  issue  a  eommis- 

by  selling  the  land  to  settlers,  or  by  issuing  ^ion  to  examine  and  report  on  the  whole  ouestioo. 


company  s  bonds  may  be  held  by  subject  of  civU  service  reform, 
the  Government  as  a  pledge  until  the  opera-  A  measure  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundanes 
tion  of  the  road  for  the  stipulated  t^n  years  is  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  will  be  submitted  to  you. 
fulfilled.  The  grant  of  land  consists  of  alter-  -  },  greatly  regret  being  obliged  to  state  tiiat  the  entire 
»»«f/*  o«.»f  ;/>»<,  ^e  «/iA  «««^o  «^«.^«^:«-  u„^u  ai  failure  ot  the  usual  food  supply  of  the  Induuumtbe 
nate  sections  of  640  acres  extending  back  24  Northwest  Territories,  to  w&ch  I  called  your  atten- 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  when  any  of  tion  last  session,  has  continued  during  the  present 
this  land  is  not  fairly  fit  for  settlement,  the  season,  and  has  involved  the  necessity  of  a  large  ex- 
company  may  choose  instead  an  equal  number  penditure  in  order  to  save  them  from  starvation.  Sev- 

of  sections  lying  within  the  same  distance  of  ff*^  ^^,  ^^%  ^°^  ,^?^®;.  *^°TT^  "^^^^  *^^Si 

,  ,  •II-  u-  1-  'x    V   n  1      "7"^^"'  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reserves  and  the 

branch  or  side  lines,  which  it  shall  locate  any-  care  of  their  cattie.    No  effort  will  be  spared  to  induce 

where  within  the  fertile  belt,  or  between  the  the  whole  of  the  aboriginal  population  to  betake  them- 

forty-ninth  and  fifty-seventh  parallels  of  lati-  selves  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
tude.     Upon  the  completion  of  the  contract        Immigration  from  Europe  into  Canada  is 
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easing  with  rapid  strides  year  by  year,  into  belts,  the  first  on  either  side  of  the  line 

/iest  immigration  in  any  one  year  oc-  being  five  miles  broad,  the  next  ones  fifteen 

Q  1647,  the  year  following  the  Irish  miles  in  breadth,  and  those  farther  back  broad- 

imine,  when  aboot  70,000  persons  en-  er.     The  prices  of  the  land  for  purchase  or 

nada  for  permanent  settlement.    The  preemption  were  fixed  at  different  figures  for 

atest  immigration  took  place  in  1873,  the  different  belts  in  the  order  of  their  remote- 

,079  people  landed.    In  1866  only  10,-  ness  from  the  railroad.     Each  belt  was  sur- 

igrants  settled  in  the  Dominion.   From  veyed  into  square-mile  sections,  of  which  only 

r  up  to  1873  there  was  a  progressive  one  half  are  subject  to  homestead  and  precmp- 

In  1874  the  number  fell  off  to  25,-  tion  rights,  each  alternate  section  being  held 

1875  it  further  declined  to  19,243,  and  as  a  reserve,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 

to  14,499,  the  lowest  ebb  during  the  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  rail- 

f  depression.     In  1877,  15,323  persons  road.    Of  the  portion  open  to  settlers  160  acres 

ross  the  sea  took  up  their  abode  in  in  each  section  are  given  free  as  a  homestead, 

in  1878, 18,372 ;  and  in  1879  the  nnm-  and  each  homesteader  is  allowed  a  preemption 

h1  up  to  30,717.    The  arrivals  for  the  right  to  160  acres  more.    The  reserved  sections 

le  months  indicate  a  total  immigration  are  salable  to  non-settlers,  who  are  required 

r  double  that  number  in  1880.    This  in-  to  pay  the  purchase-money  in  ten  equal  annual 

ore  than  neutralized  by  the  exodus  of  installments.    The  plan  of  reserving  the  alter- 

is  to  the  United  States,  which  has  been  nate  sections  to  be  disposed  of  to  non-residents 

constantly  larger  for  several  years  in  the  open  market,  which  was  adopted  as  a 
ing  to  the  returning  prosperity  and  convenient  means  of  raising  money  to  aid  in 
ages  in  the  United  States  and  the  con-  the  extension  of  the  railroad,  was  vigorously 
epression  in  Canada,  which  the  pro-  denounced  by  the  Opposition,  on  the  grounds 
;ariff  failed  to  relieve ;  though  good  that  it  would  defeat  its  object  by  retarding  the 
d  revival  of  the  lumber  exports  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  un- 
gates have  in  1880  caused  the  tide  to  just  to  actual  settlers,  doubling  the  cost  of 
he  number  of  Canadians  who  crossed  roads  and  schooling  for  them,  and  locking  up 
er  to  settle  in  the  United  States  in  the  a  large  portion  of  the  reservation  in  the  hands 
ir  1878  was  25,668;  in  1879  the  nam-  of  land-(:peculators  who  would  be  enriched  by 
to  31,268 ;  and  in  1880  it  mounted  up  the  labor  of  the  pioneers.  The  area  of  fertile 
f  90,000.  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory  is  differently 
g  the  multitude  of  unemployed  labor-  estimated  at  from  150,000,000  to  220,000,000 
e  cities  of  the  older  provinces  in  the  acres.  Professor  Macoun  estimates  the  extent 
art  of  the  year  were  many  immigrants  of  land  adapted  for  agriculture  and  stock-rais- 
been  assisted  in  their  passage  over  the  ing  between  Manitoba  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
r  the  Government,  which  bad  under-  tains  at  150,000,000  acres,  interspersed  with 
»  pay  to  the  steamship  companies  a  80,000,000  acres  of  sterile  lands,  of  which  two 
>f  the  fare  of  such  as  declared  a  pur-  thirds  are  probably  reclaimable.  Of  the  tillable 
ecome  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  land  46,000,000  acres  lie  between  the  fifty-first 
sdy  this  evil  an  order  in  council  was  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  American  boun- 
)r  the  winter  months,  prohibiting  the  dary,  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  88,000,000  acres 
)f  any  passenger  not  possessing  twenty  north  of  the  filly-first  degree,  and  16^00,000 
a  cash.  The  practice  of  partly  paying  acres  in  the  Peace  River  district.  The  Premier 
ts'  fares  from  Europe  was  subsequent-  made  the  statement,  based  on  reports  of  officers 
:ted,  as  it  had  been  under  the  former  of  the  survey,  that  there  were  220,000,000  acres 
lent,  to  farm-laborers  and  domestic  in  the  Northwest  east  of  British  Columbia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  northern  part  of  the  Montana 
bnoKious  land  regulations  in  the  North-  desert,  or  the  belt  of  dry  lands  immediately 
ised  many  of  the  emigrants  to  the  new  north  of  the  American  boundary-line,  which, 
a  wheat-lands  to  cross  the  American  however.  Professor  Macoun  thought  was  quite 
and  transfer  their  labor  and  their  capi-  fertile,  as  the  rainfall  is  found  sufficient  when 
e  equally  fertile  prairies  of  Dakota  and  the  soil  is  plowed  up  and  the  moisture  is  al- 
ts. The  number  of  settlers  who  took  lowed  to  penetrate  the  soil,  although  the  rain 
in  the  Northwest  in  1879  is  estimated  evaporates  and  the  herbage  withers  on  the  un- 
been  about  16,000.    Of  these  the  num-  broken  land. 

settled  in  Manitoba  was  11,665.    The  The  law  relating  to  the  survey  of  public 

inre  of  this  immigration  came  from  the  lands  in  the  Dominion  requires  that  the  eastern 

evinces  of  the  Dominion,  a  few  from  and  western  boundaries  of  each  township  shall 

;ed  States,  and  about  2,000  from  the  be  true  astronomical  meridians,  and  that  the 

elands.     The  Government  land  policy  sphericity  of  the  earth  shall  be  allowed  for,  so 

]  many  complaints  from  settlers,  and  tnat  the  northern  boundary  of  every  township 

icised  severely  by  the  Opposition  in  is  less  than  the  southern.    In  carrying  out  this 

tnt,  especially  the  plan  of  reserving  one  operation  the  surveyors  are  obliged  to  go  over 

le  railroad  lands  for  speculators.     The  every  line  twice  with  chains  of  unequal  lengths, 

•ng  the  line  of  the  railway  are  divided  and  to  regulate  their  measurements  by  frequent 
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astronomical  determinations.     In  the  survey  right  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  dra^ 

of  the  railroad  lands  five  principal  meridians  from  the  strand,  and  that  the  prov 

have  been  accurately  determined,  and  partly  bidding  American  fishermen  to  tresp 

traced,  viz.,  the  97th,  102d,  106th,  110th,  and  private  property  forbids  their  land 

114th ;  and  fourteen  base-lines  have  been  meas-  also  held  that  in  fishing  with  seines  t 

nred  and  marked  connecting  these,  one  of  which,  icans  violated  local  laws  which  were 

on  the  parallel  of  52*^  10',  has  a  length  of  183  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion   of  tb 

miles.    Since  1876  eleven  astronomical  statiims  which  were  the  conditions  subject 

have  been  determined ;  and  from  these  the  lati-  the  Americans  received  their  fishery  pi 

tude  of  sixty-six  determinate  points  and  the  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  the  1 

lonj^itnde  of  forty-five  have  been  calculated.  broken  by  the  Fortune  Bay  fisherme 

The  Fortune  Bay  fishery  outrage  which  oc-  had  been  pasned  later  than  the  dat 

curred  in  1878  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  be-  treaty,  were  not  binding  upon  the  Ai 

tween  the  British  and  American  Governments  Lord  Granville^s  note  in  answer  to  th 

concerning  the  meaning  of  certain  clauses  of  communication  of  the  American  State 

the  fishery  treaty,  which  has  not  yet  been  set-  ment  insists  upon  the  construction 

tied.     The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  a  trifiing  local  laws  must  be  equally  binding  i 

one ;  but  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Americans  and  the  Canadian  fisherme 

treaty  are  of  material   import.    On  Sunday,  United  States.) 
January  6,  1878,  a  mob  of  Newfoundland  fish-        A    transatlantic    line    of   steamen 

ormen  attacked  the  crews  of  several  American  from  the  western  side  of  Hudson  £ 

fishing-smacks  in  Fortune   Bay.    They  com-  necting  with  a  railroad  from  Winnipe 

pelled  the  Americans  to  desist  from  seining  give  the  fertile  Northwest,  which  is 

for  herring,  which  they  were  engaged  in  do-  most  shut  out  from  the  world^s  ma 

ing,  and,  in  the  struggle,  out  and  destroyed  want  of  the  means  of  transportation, 

the  nets  and  tackle.    The  fishing  fieet  Railel  direct  communication  with  the  Europ 

for  home  and  laid  their  case  before  the  an-  of  any  portion  of  the  American  contii 

thorities  at  W:ishington.    In  the  bill  for  dam-  test  the  practicability  of  this  route,  1 

ages  which  they  presented,  they  included  the  Bell  embarked  in  a  sailing-vessel  fn 

probable  loss  which  tliey  sustained  from  not  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay,  the  prosper 

being  able  to  continue  fishing  through  the  sea-  minus  of  the  projected  railroad,  in  th 

son,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their  tackle,  and  landed  in  England  in  the  middle  oi 

as  well  as  the  oust  of  their  tackle  and  equip-  ber.    He  reports  that  Hudson  Strait  is 

ment.    The  entire  amount  of  the  claim  was  navigation  nve  and  a  half  months  of  1 

something  over  $103,000.     This  claim  was  for-  The  vessel  was  wind-bound  for  thr< 

nially  presented  to  the  British   Government,  in  the  strait,  and  no  traces  of  ice  w< 

but  Lord  Silisbury,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  This  route  was  the  one  by  which  th 

Affairs,  refused  to  consider  it.     His  reasons,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  trans] 

given  in  a  note  datad  November  7,  1878,  were  Europe,  their  vessels  reaching  York 

based  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  Amer-  in  August,   and  sailing  again  in  Se 

icans   were  at  the  time  engaged  in  drawing  The  severity  of  the  climate  on  the 

their  seines  from  the  shore,  that  being  an  in-  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  will   probabl 

fringement  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  mine  the  period  of   navigation  rati 

which  forbids  American  fishermen  to  trespass  Hudson  Strait,  bad  as  its  reputation  ha 

or  interfere  with  private  property.    He  pleaded  been  since  Hendrik  Hudson  found  it  fi 

secondarilf  the  fact  that  they  were  violating  a  fioating  bergs  in  August,  at  its  disc 

provincial  law  against  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  1610.     York  Factory  is  one  of  the  cold 

other  acts  prohibiting  the  seining  for  herring  on  the  globe.    The  ground  remains  fr 

on  the  coast  between  October  20th  and  April  year  round,  and  the  shore  is  fringed 

26th,  and  requiring  that  seines  shall  be  drawn  till  August.     The  port  will  probablj 

immediately  after  being  set.    Mr.  Evarts,  in  his  accessible  longer  than  from  the  begi 

statement,  contended  that  the  rights  given  to  August  to  the  middle  of  October.    I 

American  fishermen  by  the  treaty  can  not  be  nevertheless,  become  possibly  the  mos 

limitdd  by  statutes  of  the  local  Legislature,  tageous  shipping-port   for  the   graii 

Restrictions  can  be  imposed  only  by  the  joint  Northwest,  if  large  storehouses  were 

agreement  ofthe  two  contracting  Governments,  the  accumulation  of  grain  during  t 

The  definite  reply  to  the  American  demands  such  as  have  been  proposed  for  the 

was  not  made  until  April,  1880,  shortly  be-  ports. 

fore  the  retirement  of  the  Beaconstield  Gov-        An  attempt  has  been  made  to  solv 

ernment.      Lord  Salisbury  refused  positively  dian  problem,  and  induce  the  savages 

to  recognize  the  claim  for  $103,000  damages  upon  the  lands  appropriated  to  them, 

on  the  ground  that  the  American  fishermen  lishing  model  farms  amid  the  reservat 

were  exceeding  the  rights  accorded  them  by  ducted  by  salaried  instructors  in  agi 

the  treaty  in  pulling  their  seines  for  bait  from  About  twenty  such  instructors  were  a] 

inshore.     He  took  the  ground  that  the  term  and  went  out  to  their  posts  during  i 

shore-fishing  in  the  treaty  does  not  include  the  mer,  provided  with  outfits  of  farmin 
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}  and  live-stock.  In  some  places  tbe  Indi- 
aflfered  from  famine ;  owing  to  the  tardi- 
tfthe  supplies,  they  felt  resentment  against 
rovernment,  and  several  times  during  the 
broke  oat  into  hostilities.  The  presence 
3  mounted  police  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
es, the  appointment  of  a  regular  magis- 
,  and  the  execution  of  the  prohibitory 
r  law,  have  greatly  increased  the  security 
3  and  property. 

e  Tilley  taritf  has  proved  at  least  as  pro- 
ve of  revenue  as  the  revenue  tariff  of  17^ 
ent.  which  was  introduced  in  1874,  when 
ite  was  changed  from  15  per  cent.    The 

rate  had  taken  the  place  of  a  20  per  cent. 

a  few  years  before,  and  had  proved  itself 
ch  better  revenue-paying  tariff  than  the 
•r  one,  yielding  enough  to  change  the  an- 
balance  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus,  al- 
^h  the  returns  increased  also  when  the 
Lge  rate  was  raised  again  by  2^  per  cent, 
duties  collected  during  the  year  realized 
>redictioQ  the  Minister  of  Finance  made 
le  commencement  of  the  Parliamentary 
»n.  The  imports  showed  a  sufficient  in- 
e  over  those  of  1879  to  indicate  a  return 
osperity,  but  remain  far  enough  below 
iverage  for  the  previous  eight  years  to 

that  the  protective  tariff  exerts  a  pow- 

detorrent  influence.  The  relations  of 
ifferent  tariff  systems  to  the  foreign  trade 
to  the  exchequer  may  be  seen  from  the 
wing  table  of  the  imports  and  duties  col- 
d  each  year  since  1867 : 


TEAR. 

CiHtOBM  fsodpte. 

» 

$78,469,644 

70,416,165 

74,814869 

96,09^,971 

111,480,527 

128,011,281 

128,218.682 

128,070,283 

98.210346 

99,827,962 

93,081,787 

81,954,427 

86346,0SS 

$3,678,880 
8,272.879 

19 

ro. 

9,884,212 

il 

11,841,104 

:i 

:i 

4. 

12,787,983 
12,964,164 
14825.192 

:5. 

15,351,011 

:6 

12,828,887 

1 

12,546,987 

8 

12.782,824 

^ 

12.900,659 

iO. 

14,151,566 

e  exports  exceeded  the  imports  in  1880 
ie  first  time  in  many  years.  The  increase 
ports  was  mainly  in  agricultural  produce, 
value  of  manufactured  goods  exported, 
ithstanding  a  rise  in  prices,  was  less  than 
e  year  immediately  preceding  the  protec- 
.ariff.  The  live-stocK  trade  with  England 
argely  increased,  owing  partly  to  the  re- 
ions  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
cattle  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
8.  The  exports  in  1878  were  18,666  cat- 
1,250  sheep,  and  2,027  swine  from  Cana- 
[)ort8.  In  1879  the  exports  from  Canadian 
were  24,682  cattle,  79,085  sheep,  and 
swine,  besides  a  considerable  export  by 
of  Boston.  In  1880  the  trade  attained 
larger  dimensions ;  the  exports  of  cattle 
e  first  half  year  were  nearly  double  those  ot 
itire  preceding  year.   The  embargo  placed 


upon  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  the 
United  States  has  worked  detrimentally  in  the 
sections  where  American  stock  is  required  for 
breeding  purposes.  A  ninety  days'  quarantine 
is  deemed  sufficient  in  the  case  of  English  cat- 
tle, although  pleuropneumonia  is  endemic  in 
that  country  in  several  infected  districts,  where- 
as in  the  United  States  it  is  of  sporadic  occur- 
rence, and  has  not  spread  beyond  a  few  circum- 
scribed localities  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
imports  and  exports  by  the  various  provinces 
during  the  fiscal  years  1878  and  1879 :  Onta- 
rio, in  1878,  imports  entered  for  consumption, 
value,  $38,628,697;  duty,  $4,702,982 ;  exports, 
$22,937,060;  in  1879,  entered  for  consumption, 
$34,260,205 ;  duty,  $4,955,476 ;  exports,  $23,- 
854,549.  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1878,  ex- 
ports, $37,392,287 ;  entered  for  consumption, 
$31,063,385;  duty,  $4,526,460;  in  1879,  ex- 
ports, $29,740,512;  entered  for  consumption, 
$29,172,722;  duty,  $4,733,248.  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1878,  exports,  $7,500,783; 
entered  for  consumption,  $8,180,750;  duty, 
$1,217,491;  in  1879,  exports,  $7,364,234;  en- 
tered for  consumption,  $6,828,972 ;  duty,  $1,- 
133,093.  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1878, 
exports,  $6,268,027 ;  entered  for  consumption, 
$8,474,047;  duty,  $1,448,638;  in  1879,  exports, 
$5,371,471 ;  entered  for  consumption,  $5,338,- 
022;  duty,  $1,049,009.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
in  1878,  exports,  $1,700,752;  entered  for  con- 
sumption, $1,293,225;  duty,  $231,886;  in  1879, 
exports,  $1,831,389;  entered  for  consumption, 
$910  987 ;  duty,  $206,245.  The  total  exports 
for  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  decreased 
from  $79,323,667  to  $71,491,255 ;  imports  en- 
tered for  consumption  decreased  from  $91,199,- 
577  to  $80,341,608 ;  the  duty  increased  from 
$12,795,693  to  $12,939,540;  increase,  $143,- 
847. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  Canals,  there  are  seven  different  stretch- 
es of  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  Montreal, 
with  a  total  length  of  70^  miles  and  a  total  lift 
of  533}  feet,  distributed  over  54  locks.  The  en- 
larged locks  will  allow  of  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels of  1,000  tons  burden.  The  least  depth 
of  water  in  the  locks  is  9  feet  at  present. 
When  the  Wetland  Canal  is  enlarged  there 
will  be  one  lock  less,  and  the  distance  will  be 
shoitened  one  mile.  The  Galop  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  canal  is  to  be  abandonecf  for  the 
river-bed,  which  will  be  excavated  from  10  to 
16  feet.  This  work  is  now  under  contract. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  enlarge 
and  deepen  the  canals  so  as  to  accommodate 
vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  throughout 
the  route.  That  will  be  the  minimum  depth 
of  water  on  the  mitre  sills  of  the  locks,  and 
their  smallest  size  270  by  45  feet.  The  distance 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  head  of  ocean  nav- 
igation at  Montreal,  which  is  now  rendered 
navigable  by  this  system  of  canals  connectiug 
stretches  of  navigable  waters,  is  365}  miles. 
Lake  Erie  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
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the  WellaDd  Canal,  27  miles  in  length.    To  each,  their  productive  labor  in  prison  can  not 

the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  160  miles  of  disarrange  the  labor  market ;  and  that  it  is  io 

free  navigation  across  Lake  Ontario,  and  then  the  interest  of  the  whole  social  body  that  con- 

66f  down  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  route  then  victs  should  be  made  to  reimburse  by  their 

passes  for  7|  miles  througli  the  Galop  Canal,  labor  the  expense  caused  by  their  punishment, 

then  down  the  river  for  4)-  miles,  through  the  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  chartered  banks 

Rapide  Plat  Canal  for  4  miles,  and  in  the  natu-  in  April  was  $60,558,822 ;  notes  in  circnlatioD, 

ral  bed  of  the  river  again  for  101  miles,  through  (19,864,343  ;  total  liabilities,  $106,005,581 ;  as- 

Farran^s  Point  canal  f  mile  long  back  into  the  sets,  $179,551,651. 

river,  which  it  follows  for  5  miles,  to  enter  the  The  deposits  in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 

Cornwflll  Canal.    This  is  11^  miles  in  length,  show  a  gratifying  rate  of  increase.     By  the 

after  which  comes  a  stretch  of  free  navigation  terms  of  the  law,  no  depositor  is  permitted  to 

through  the  Lake  of  St.  Francis  for  32}  miles,  place  more  than  $300  in  the  bank  in  any  one 

and  then  the  Beauhamais  Canal,  llf  miles  year,  or  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  deposits 

long,  a  free  course  over  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis  beyond  $1,000.    in  the  year  ending  June  30, 

for  15}  miles,  and  the  Lachine  Canal,  8}  miles  1880,  the  total  amount  on  deposit  was  $3,945,- 

long,  which  leads  into  Montreal.    The  expendi-  669,  the  highest  total  of  any  year  since  the  es- 

tures  on  canals  up  to  the  beginning  of  1880  tablishmenc  of  the  system,  and  $740,000  more 

were,  $4,699,248  on  the  Lachine  Canal,  $412,-  than  the  next  highest,  which  occurred  in  1873. 

916  on  the  Cornwall  Canal,  and  $10,233,320  'The  amount  on  aeposit  in  the  fiscal  year  1879 

on  the  Welland  Canal.  was  only  $3,105,051.    The  number  of  deposit- 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  ors  had  increased  from  27,445  in  1879  to  31,- 

the  year  1878  gives  as  the  expenditure  for  pub-  365  in  1880 ;  the  average  amount  standing  to 

lie  schools  in  Ontario  $2,889,347,  a  decrease  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  $125.80.   The 

from  the  previous  yearns  expenses  of  $184,142 ;  annual  interest  allowed  is  four  per  cent.    The 

the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  cost  of  maintaining  the  bank  since  its  fodnda- 

to  sixteen  years  old,  was  492,360,  a  decrease  tion  in  1868,  during  which  period  nearly  $23,- 

of  2,444 ;   the  number  attending  school  was  000,000  have  been  received  on  deposit,  has  been 

467,433  within  the  school  age,  and  21,582  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  balance  in 

other  ages;  the  average  attendance  was  224,-  the  hands  of  the  Government 

588.    The  number  of  schools  was  4,990,  of  The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  report?  that 

teachers  6,473,  3,060  male  and  3,413  female,  there  are  63  active  companies,  with  deposits  in 

There  were    177   Koman    Catholic    separate  the  hands  of  the  Receiver-General  amoanting 

schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  13,172  to  $6,479,092.    The  fire-risks  covered  aggre- 

pupils,  an  increase  of  623.  gate  $407,357,985,  of  which   Canadian  com- 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  1879  panics  have  taken  $265,799,425.    The  average 

shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  con-  rate  of  premium  charged  in  1879  was  $10.51 

victions  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.    The  on  $1,000  of  risk ;  the  average  losses  paid  on 

total  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  the  same,  $5.42.    Owing  to  competition,  tbo 

was  1,159  on  June  30,  1878 ;  during  the  next  percentage  of  the  amount  received  for  premi- 

twelve  months,  568  were  received  under  fresh  ums  paid  out  for  losses  rose  from  54  per  cent 

sentences,  and  1,318  remained  in  confinement  in  1878  to  66  per  cent,  in  1879.    The  life-risks 

on  June  30,  1879 — an  increase  of  169.    Want  covered  aggregated  $86,273,702,  38  per  cent 

of  employment  is  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  in  Canadian,  39  per  cent,  in  A«nerican,  and  22 

for  the  continued  increase  of  criminals.    The  per  cent,  in  British  companies.     The  deaths 

sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons  is  as  good  as  were  6'94  per  thousand — a  low  rate.    The  in- 

could  be  desired,  only  eight  deaths  having  oc-  surance  paid  was  $50  on  every  $100  of  premi- 

curred  during  the  year.  J.  G.  Moy Ian,  Inspector  um;    11  per  cent,  of  the  policies  were  fur- 

of  Prisons, in  his  report,  defends  the  employment  feited  by  lapse. 

of  prisoners  and  the  teaching  of  useful  trades  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  open- 
in    the    reformatories,    saying    that  convicts  ing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Co- 
should  be  instructed  in  order  that  they  may  lumbia,  April  5th,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ex- 
earn  an  honest  living  after  their  release ;  that  pressed  satisfaction  at  the  commencement  of 
they  could  with  propriety  be  employed  upon  the  Columbia  Division  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
articles  used  in  the  public  service;  that  the  de-  and  stated  that  demands  had  been  made  upon 
sire  among  them  is  strong  to  learn  trades,  and  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  construe- 
permission  to  be  taught  is  held  out  as  the  re-  tion  of  the  section  from  Esquimalt  to  Nanai- 
ward  for  good  conduct ;  that  the  competition  mo,  and  also  for  a  subsidy  toward  the  comple- 
of  convict  with  free  labor  is  not  noticeable,  ex-  tion  of  the  Graving  Dock  at  Victoria,  but  with- 
cept  when  a  large  number  of  prisoners  are  sud-  out  success.     He  requested  that  measures  be 
denly  engaged  upon  a  branch  of  manufacture  taken  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration, 
employing  a  limited  number  of  hands,  as  an  The  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
instance  of  which  he  cites  the  employment  of  met  January  2d.     Lieutenant-Governor  Cau- 
convicts  in  New  York  State  in  the  hatting  chon  delivered  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
trade ;  that  many  convicts  maintain  themselves  Among  the  measures  were  an  act  to  com[ilete 
before  conviction,  and  that,  in  the  cases  of  municipal  organization  throughout  the  prov- 
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ince,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of  low  era,  without  the  allowance  of  law  costs.    The 

iaods,  and  a  bill  relating  to  electoral  lists.  game-protection  law  was  rendered  much  more 

The  Legi.slature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  stringent  by  numerous  amendments.  This  meas- 

was  opened  by  Governor  Robitaille,  May  28th.  ure  excited  strong  opposition  in  the  legal  pro- 

The  entire  line  of  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Otta-  fession.     The  law  had  the  intended  effect, 

wa  and  Occidental  Railway  has  passed  into  the  transferring  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cases 

hands  of  the  Provincial  Government.     The  which  were  formerly  brought  in  the  County 

cost  of  building  the  Provincial  Railway  has  Courts  to  the  Division  Court,  where  they  are 

consumed  the  consolidated  railway  fund  and  a  more  speedily  and  inexpensively  settled.    A 

considerable  sum  beyond.     The  liabilities  in-  needed  act  was  passed,  exempting  the  goods  of 

corred  in  this  and  other  public  works  have  a  lodger  from  an  execution  taken  out  by  the 

been  partly  funded  and  converted  into  a  loan,  house-owner  against  the  lessee  for  rent.     An 

which  has  been  successfully  negotiated  in  the  act  was  passed  with  reference  to  the  granting 

Paris  market    This  loan  of  $4,000,000,  bearing  of  bonuses  by  municipalities  for  the  construc- 

five  per  cent,  interest,  was  disposed  of  at  two  tion  of  railways,  making  the  expressed  consent 

per  cent,  below  par.    The  Government  brought  of  a  majority  of  all  the  rate-payers  necessary 

forward  several  measures  imposing  taxes  on  to  secure  a  bonus    by-law.      An  enactment 

licenses,  mining  privileges,  the  public  offices,  changes  the  respective  rights  of  lumberers  and 

etc,  the  object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  settlers  on  free-grant  lands.      By  the  former 

revenue  without  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  law  the  licensed  lumberer  was  obliged  to  va- 

which  is  regarded  with  great  aversion  in  the  Ojite  the  standing  timber  to  the  settler  after  five 

Canadian  provinces.    Steps  were  also  taken  to  years.    The  new  act  abolishes  the  five  years' 

somewhat  reduce  the  cost  of  the  civil  service,  limit,  and  in  return  the  settler  is  allowed  one 

The  new  loan  had  increased  the  debt  of  the  third  of  the  Crown  dues  paid  after  the  issue  of 

province  to  $11,000,000,  and  an  additional  loan  his  patent. 

was  yet  to  be  raised  which  would  make  it  $15,-  The  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  year 
000,000.     The  principal  part  of  the  large  debt  1879  amounted  to  $2,250,269,  of  which  $1,888,- 
of  Quebec,  which  presents  a  striking  contrast  569  came  from  the  subsidy,  etc.,  and  $457,840 
to  the  handsome  surplus  of  Ontario,  is  owing  from  woods  and  forests  and  public  lands.    The 
to  the  larger  subsidies  granted  in  Quebec  to  expenditures  amounted  to  $2,285,282.    Only  a 
railways,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  con-  few  more  miles  remain  to  be  completed  of  the 
Btrocting  public  institutions  and  local  improve-  railways  to  which  subsidies  have  been  granted, 
meats,  which,  in  the  other  province,  are  borne  Deducting  all  liabilities  on  account  of  these, 
chiefly  by  the  municipalities.  Of  the  cost  of  con-  and  on  other  accounts,  and  the  deficit  for  the 
struction  of  the  twenty-three  railways,  aided  in  year,  there  remains  a  surplus  fund  of  $4,809,027. 
Ontario,  with  a  total*  mileage  of  1,857  miles.  An  Agricultural  Commission  was  appointed, 
which  amounted  to  about  $24,000,000,  the  sub-  which  visited  the  different  districts  of  the  prov- 
sidies  granted  by  the  Legislature  amounted  to  ince,  and  collected  a  large  mass  of  valuable  in- 
less  than  $3,000,000 ;  the  municipalities  aided  formation  upon  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the 
them  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000,  and  private  best  approved  methods  of  farming, 
capital  furnished  $14,000,000.     In  Quebec,  on  The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  was  prorogued 
the  other  hand,  there  were  twelve  roads  built,  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald,  after  au- 
^ith  a  total  length  of  877  miles.    The  total  thorizing  the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of 
cost  was  about  $20,000,000,  one  half  of  which  $500,000.    The  estimated  revenue  for  1880  was 
^ent  into  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  $490,240,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
<)ccideDtal  Railway,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  $486,798,000.     Tho  Nova  Scotia  coal-mining 
6o?emment.    Of  the  total  amount,  nearly  half  industry  suffered  an  increasing  depression  in 
*M  paid  by  the  Government,  $7,000,000  by  1879,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Coramis- 
roanicipalities,  and  only  $7,000,000  by  private  sioner  of  Mines,  in  spite  of  the  protective  duty 
^pitalists.    A  proposed  means  of  extricating  of  50  cents  per  ton.     Some  experimental  ship- 
the  province  from  its  financial  difficulties  is  to  ments  of  coal  were  made  to  Montreal  before 
transfer  the  North  Shore  Railway  to  the  Do-  the  general  revival  of  trade ;  but  this  was  only 
DJinion  Government.  possible  with   unusually  low   freight- charges, 
The  Ontario  Legislature  was  prorogued  on  and  was  not  repeated.    The  sales  in  1879  were 
March  5th,  after  a  two  months'  session.    The  688,824  tons,  a  decrease  of  4,883  tons  as  com- 
Dieasares  passed  embraced  the  consolidation  of  pared  with  1878.     The  number  of  men  and 
the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  idtera-  boys  employed  in  the  mines  was  3,034.     The 
^ns  in  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  total  out-put  was  788,273  tons.     There  were 
l^vision  Courts,  the  readjustment  of  the  rights  40  gold-mines  in  operation  in  the  province,  and 
^nnmberers  and  settlers  on  free-grant  lands,  28quartz-mi]l9,  crushing  159,346  tons  of  quartz. 
*»«i  the  abolition  of  priority  among  execution  The  total  yield  of  gold  during  the  year  was  13,- 
^^feditors.     The  jurisdiction  of   the  Division  801  ounces,  an  average  yield  per  ton  of  17  pen- 
^nrta  was  extended  to  claims  on  written  evi-  ny weights  8  grains.     The  average  product  per 
^«Dce  of  liability  up  to  $200,  instead  of  $100  man  employed  was  $2.34  per  day.      In  the 
?8  before,  for  the  settlement  of  which  judgment  Montague  district  the  product  reached  $6.13 
^  given  by  the  Court  upon  the  written  vouch-  per  man. 
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Prince  Edward  IslaDd  advanced  a  claim  for 
$1,250,000  as  its  share  in  the  fisheries  award, 
basing  it  upon  the  relative  importance  of  its 
mackerel-fisheries,  and  pleading  that  it  was  a 
separate  party  to  the  Washington  Treaty,  and 
that  it  did  not  abandon  its  right  to  a  separate 
share  by  entering  the  Confederation.  This 
claim  was  refused  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Newfoundland  is  the  only  part  of  British 
North  America  not  now  under  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in 
1879  was  $962,921,  of  which  a  surplus  remained 
of  $14,648.  The  deposits  in  the  savings-bank 
at  Uie  beginning  of  1880  were  $1,134,505,  hnv- 
ing  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  profits 
of  this  institution  go  into  a  reserve  fund  for 
discharging  the  debt  of  the  colony.  A  general 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  has  been  imposed  upon  im- 
ports. 

DU  MOTAY,  Oypbien  Tsssife,  was  born  in 
1815,  of  an  old  Breton  family.  His  education 
was  received  at  Nantes.  His  opinions  were 
molded  by  the  celebrated  De  Lamennais,  who 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  his  friends  in 
Brittany.  Du  Motay^s  academic  course  com- 
pleted, he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  His  poems  gained  him  admis- 
sion to  the  $alon  of  Madame  R6camier.  He 
was  thrown  into  association  with  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 


and  other  writers  of  that  da 
troubles  induced  him  to  leave 
many.  His  attention  was  turn< 
chiefly  to  industrial  chemistry  ai 
He  secured  patents  for  several  i 
in  use.  One  for  bleaching  and 
was  purchased  by  an  English  ma 
sixty  thousand  francs.  He  reti 
and  became  consulting  chemist  i; 
ratory.  He  opposed  Napoleon 
restoration  of  the  Empire,  an 
Reduced  to  the  greatest  strail 
a  London  apothecary  a  simple 
bleaching  wax,  for  which  he  re( 
Enabled  to  resume  work,  he  inve 
of  producing  light  by  oxygen  g 
peror,  then  established  on  the  tl 
tent  upon  embellishing  Paris,  re 
ventor  and  granted  him  not  onl, 
a  decoration.  The  outbreak  o 
Prussian  War  prevented  the  prs 
ration  of  his  new  lights  in  Parii 
under  the  standard  of  the  Gene 
charge  of  an  ambulance.  Afte 
settled  in  New  York.  He  was  i 
engineer  and  chemist  of  the  I 
Company.  He  suffered  from  a  c 
induced  by  his  devotion  to  soieo 
On  the  6tb  of  June  he  died  in  thi 
plexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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EARTH,  The.  OomparatiM  Statistics.—We 
present  below,  as  in  some  former  volumes  of  the 
"Annual  Cycloprodia"  (1876, 1876, 1877, 1878), 
comparative  statistics  of  area  and  population, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  subjects : 

I.  Area  and  Population. — Of  Behm  and 
Wagner's  well-known  publication,  **  Die  Bev6l- 
kerung  der  Erde,'*  the  sixth  volume  was  issued 
in  1880.  This  periodical  has  now  come  to  be 
universally  recognized  as  the  great  fountain 
from  which  all  other  statistical  works  are  sup- 
plied, so  far  as  relates  to  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  following 
table  we  reproduce  the  estimates  of  the  area 
of  the  large  divisions  of  land  as  given  by  the 
learned  editors,  to  which  we  add,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  equivalent  in  English  square 
miles : 


DIVISIONS. 


Europe  (wlthoat  Icohuid  and  Nora 

Zembla) 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Aostralla  and  Polynesia 

Polar  territories 


Total 


AlwtB 


kflooMtrat. 


9.710,840 

44,072.2d0 

29,909,444 

88,889,210 

8,958.727 

4,520,400 


186.055,871 


Knglbh  iqiyva 
mQet. 


8.749,818 

17,210,055 

11,548,550 

14,822,6«0 

8,467,179 

1,745^94 


62,588,171 


694,601  square  kilometres,  or  6 

miles.    The  increase  is  owing  to 

coveries  of  land  which  have  been 

polar  regions. 

The  following  table,  giving  i 

population  of  the  large  continent 

produces  the  figures  given  by  Be 

ner,  except  in  the  case  of  Americ 

credit  with  95,495,500  inhabita 

figure  we  have  added  3,000,000, 

Wagner  estimate  the  population 

States  at  only  47,000,000,  whereas 

statement  of  the  census  of  1880  gl 

60,000,000 ; 

Europe 

Aflia  

Africa 

America. 

Aastralia  and  Poljrnesia 

Polar  regions 

The  estimates  made  by  Behnir 
in  their  former  volumes,  of  the 
the  earth,*  were  as  follows : 

Ywr. 

1872 

1878 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1S78 


The  figure  now  given  exceeds  that  of  the  fifth    ^^'/JZ.  .^k°  wfn«w*ii*7"SlifV^^ 

I  ^xu     £tT>      «ii  J       -c  J    11  V.     1         tion  of  the  earth,  besrlnninfir  with  Isaac  Vo« 

volume  of  the  "  BevOlkerung  der  Erde  "  by  1,-    cydopwdU"  for  1876,  article  BAsra. 
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The  claim  of  the  above  population  statistics 
to  accuFHcy  becomes  better  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  number  of  countries  which  take  an  offi- 
cial census  steadily  increases,  and  the  method 
of  taking  the  census  continues  to  bo  improved. 
However,  the  aggregate  population  of  all  the 
countries  in  which  an  official  census  is  taken 
vasin  1B80  estimated  at  only  626,000,000,  and 
for  the  majority  of  the  total  population  of  the 
earth  we  are  still  dependent  on  mere  estimates. 
(See  Census.) 

II.  Kelioious  Denominations. — In  most  of 
the  European  countries  as  well  as  in  their  col- 
onies, in  which  an  official  census  is  taken,  the 
religious  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  is 
among  the  inquiries  which  have  to  be  made  by 
the  census-taker.  There  has  been  of  late  a 
tendency  in  several  countries  to  omit  the  reli- 
gions feature  of  the  enumeration,  but  we  have 
for  nearly  every  country  at  least  one  census 
which  includes  the  religious  denomination  of 
the  inhabitants.  As  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
percentage  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the 
Eoropean  countries  has  not  been  materially 


changed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  results  of 
one  census  containing  the  religious  statistics  of 
a  country  are  sufficient  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  present  strength  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions, which  may  be  accepted  as  nearly  correct. 
In  the  United  States  the  bishops  furnish  annual- 
ly an  estimate  of  the  Catholic  population,  while 
nearly  aJl  the  Protestant  denominations  publish 
the  statistics  of  their  actual  (adult)  members. 
For  the  non-Christian  countries,  the  number  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  accuracy  from  missionary  ac- 
counts. As  the  immense  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  lives  in  countries  where  statis- 
tical investigations  are  steadily  improved,  we 
are  on  the  whole  well  informed  on  the  statistics 
of  the  Christian  population  of  the  globe.  A  re- 
vision of  the  religious  statistics  published  in 
former  volumes  of  the  "Annual  CyclopcBdia," 
on  the  basis  of  the  official  statements  above 
referred  to,  gives  the  following  results  in  re- 
gard to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  globe  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1880 : 


DIVISIONS. 

Roaaa  OaUiolkc 

ProtMtaalk 

EMtctn  ckuivlMi. 

Total  Chrlsttaitt. 

America  (inclnslTe  of  Greenland) 

49,TSO,000 

154.47tf,0OO 

8,829,000 

2,14S,000 

702,000 

45,200,000 

7^876,000 

2,86«,niK) 

1.092,000 

2,298,000 

10,000 

71,406,000 

9.402,000 

8,200,000 

94,990,000 

Europe  (inclusive  of  Iceland) 

804,759,000 

Aiift 

21,097,000 

AMca 

6,440,000 

2,998,000 

Tot»I 

215,983,000 

180,329,000 

84,007,000 

480,284,500 

Christianity  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  ev- 
ery 8tate  of  Europe,  except  Turkey ;  in  every 
State  of  America,  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  most  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  Africa, 
the  Independent  Christian  states  are  Abyssinia, 
Liberia,  Madagascar,  and  the  Orange  Free  State ; 
while  Christianity  also  prevails  in  the  European 
colonies.  The  largest  empire  in  Asia — Russia — 
is  also  a  Christian  country.  India,  the  third 
Asiatic  country  in  point  of  extent  and  the  sec- 
ond in  point  of  population,  is  under  the  rule  of 
a  Christian  government,  and  so  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  Farther  India. 

As  resrards  non-Christinn  forms  of  religion, 
the  number  of  Jews  can  be  ascertained  with 
sboat  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  that  of 
Christians,  and  is  now  generally  estimated  at 
^rom  7,000.000  to  8,000,000."  The  number  of 
Mohammedans  is  conceded  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  is  represented  in  former  estimates,  and 
majhe  assumed  as  not  falling  short  of  230,000,- 
WX).  (See  Mohammedanism.)  No  trustworthy 
^tigtics  can  be  given  of  Buddhism,  which  pre- 
vails in  Farther  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Re- 
cent reports  from  Japan  claim,  however,  near- 
ly the  entire  population  of  that  country  for 
Buddhism.  (See  Japan.)  Brahmanism  is  the 
prevailing  religion  in  British  India. 

ni.  Statistics  of  Sex. — According  to  the 
•atest  accounts,  the  number  of  females  for  1,000 
^es  was  in  the  countries  from  which  statis- 
tics on  this  subject  could  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows: 


COUNTRIES. 


Norway 

Great    Britain    i 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Finland 

Portugal 

German  Empire . 
A  ufttro-Hongary . 

DenmarlL 

Russia 

Netherlands 

France 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Serria. 

Roumania 

Greece 


1,060 
1,058 


EumopB 


Lagos 

St.  Helena. 

Natal 

Egypt. 

Cape  Colony 

Gambia 

Mauritius 

Mayotte  and  Nossi  Be. 
Reunion 


AraiCA. 


Dutch  West  Indies. . . . 
Ecuador 


1.200 
1,189 


Greenland 

Martinique 

Colombia 

Guadeloupe 

Chili 

Salvador 

Surinam 

United  SUtes 

Peru 

Canada 

Argentine  Republic. . 

BrazU 

Uruguay 

St.  Pierre  and  Mi-  ^ 
quelon S 

AXXKIOA 

Samoa. 

Japan 

British  India 

Siberia 

French  East  Indies  . . 
Russian  Central  Asia. 

Oaucasus 

Cevlon 

Laouan 

Straits  Settlements.. 
Hung-Kong 

Asia. 


Australia,  New  Zea- 
hmd,  and  Tasmania 


I 


^1 

is 


1,181 

1,091 

1,058 

1.089 

1.006 

1,000 

988 

978 

97T 

976 

942 

988 

984 

841 


977 


1,009 
971 
944 
983 
914 
909 
698 
877 
618 
587 
875 


944 


813 


oil 
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IV.  Railroads  op  the  Wobld.* — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  aggrregate  length  of  rail- 
roads in  the  several  large  divisions  of  the  earth 
in  the  years  1876,  1877,  and  1879,  the  length 
being  expressed  in  kilometres  (1  kilometre= 
0*62  English  mile). 


in  all  the  important  countries  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received : 


DIVISIONS. 

187ft. 

142.689 

185.ft7S 

12.870 

2,708 

2,438 

18TT. 

1879. 

Europe 

152,954 

146,586 

18,948 

4,49<» 

2,907 

164,801 

America 

158,788 

Asia 

16,176 

Australia 

6.407 

Africa. 

4,065 

Total 

295,7S8 

820,880 

844,183 

V.  Postal  and  Telbobaph  Statistics. — 
The  following  table  shows  how  many  millions 
of  letters  were  mailed  in  the  principal  countries 
during  the  la<tt  year  of  which  the  statistics  could 
be  obtained : 


COUNTRIES. 

Lettsn. 

COUNTRIES. 

Letter*. 

Anstro-Hong^ry 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

237.100,000 

79.900,000 

25,500,000 

46S,8i)0,000 

627.800,000 

2,700,000 

1,128,000.000 

152,100,000 

54,700,000 

18,800,000 

15,700,000 

7,100,000 

10S,HOO,000 

1,80).000 

7S,4(»0,000 

71,700  000 

2,400,000 

nnltad8tate#.. 
Argentine  Be- 

public 

Braxil 

956,700,000 

5,000,000 
16.200,000 

Germany 

Greece 

Canada.....  .. 

Chili 

68,700,000 
7,000.000 

Great  Britain... 
luJy 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

British  India.. 
Japan 

8.400.000 
1,000,000 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Ruasia 

115.100,000 
80,400,000 

Dutch  India... 

EfTPt. 

Ahreria. 

AustralU     (in- 
clusive of  N. 
Zealand    and 
Tasmania) . . . 

8,900,000 
8.900,000 
6,900.000 

Servia. 

Spain 

t^wltzerland 

Turkey .-. 

71,700,000 

COUNTRIES. 

Ausi  ro-H  ungary . . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

luly 

'Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia. 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Argentine  Republic 

Bradl 

Canada 

Colombia. 


48,982 
^410 
2,057 
8,876 

09,500 

66,679 
8,063 

14,884 

25,588 
8,761 
7,606 
8,711 
6.288 

75,082 
1,461 

16,498 
6,652 
6,281 

27,497 
7,767 
6,942 

17,694 
7,162 
8,960 


COUNTRIES. 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

GuatomaU 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay 

United  States 

Venezuela 

I'Yench  Cochin-Ch  a 

BriUsh  India 

Cevlon 

Dutch  India 

Japan 

Persia. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Kgypt. 

Algeria. 

Tunis 

Cape  Colony 

Orange  Free  State . 
Australia. 


627 
4,5(10 

l,i5«I 

1.046 

11,997 

72 

730 

to» 

152,425 

5d» 
2.011 
29,8U< 
1,808 
^<S4 
&9S4 

^^85 

964 

4M 

441 

41,063 


The  **  World's  Postal  Union  "  was  established 
by  an  international  postal  treatj  concluded  at 
Berne,  October  9,  1874,  and  enlarged  by  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  Jane  1,  1878.  It  embraces  at 
present  a  territory  of  78,000,000  square  kilo- 
metres (1  square  kilometre=0*386  square  mile), 
with  a  population  of  755,000.000.  The  follow- 
ing countries  belong  to  the  Union : 

In  Europe:  All  the  countries. 

In  Asia:  Asiatic  Russia,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  British  India,  Japan,  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and 
the  British  post-offices  in  China. 

In  Africa:  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Liberia,  Zanzibar,  the  French,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  colonies,  and  a  part  of  the  British. 

In  America:  The  Argentine  Republic,  Bra- 
zil, Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Chili,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  Greenland,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Salvador,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  San  Domingo,  the  Danish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  a  part  of  the 
British. 

In  Australia  and  Polynesia:  The  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonies. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph 
all  over  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing table  giving  the  aggregate  length  of  lines 

^  For  detailed  statistlcR  of  the  railroads  of  each  country, 
and  of  the  increase  since  1880  %ee  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for 
1S78,  p.  iOl. 


EASTERN  QUESTION,  The.*    Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1879.    The  organization  of  Bulgaria  as  a  semi- 
independent  principality  was  completed.    East 
Roumelia,  though  not  as  independent,  likewise 
began  its  autonomous  existence,  with  so  stroag 
a  predominance  of  Bulgarian  influence  as  to 
make  the  future  reunion  of  the  province  with 
Bulgaria  highly  probable.    Austria  added  the 
occupation  of  Novi  Bazar  to  that  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  had  been  effected  in 
1878.     Russia  evacuated  in  August,  as  bad 
been  stipulated,  Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia. 
Previously  a  special  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  had  made  provision  for  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  Turkey  to  Russia.    The  British 
Government  instructed  Sir  Henry  Layard  to 
make  an  energetic  representation  to  the  Porte 
on   the  subject  of  the  reforms  promised  in 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and,  when  a 
British  fleet  was  ordered  into  Turkish  waters, 
the  Turkish  Government  deemed  it  necessary 
to  appoint  Baker  Pasha  to  a  mission  of  inqoiry 
in  Asia.     Two  important  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  remained,  however,  unexecuted 
at  the  close  of  1879.     Neither  Greece  nor 
M<mtenegro  had  at  that  time  obtained  the  ter- 
ritorial concessions  which  were  promised  at 
Berlin.    The  accession  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  office  in  England  seemed  to  deprive 
Turkey  of  its  only  protector  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  and  to  hasten  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Balkan  Peninsijla.    Lord  Gran- 
ville^s  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Office  was, 
however,  generally  accepted  as  a  pledge  that 
the  Liberal  Government  would  be  cautious  and 
moderate.    Mr.  Goschen^s  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople, preceded  by  a  visit  to  the  capitals  of 
some  of  the  great  powers,  was  the  firrt  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  European  concert 

*  Continninz  the  article  in  ''AuDoal  CrelofMBdU**  for 
1878,  p.  262. 
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for  the  eiecntion  of  the  unperformed  porta  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  Lord  Graaville's 
nrcnlar  on  assaming  office  had  indicated  as 
tbe  immediate  object  to  be  aitaed  at  hj  the 
tnatia  of  iateroational  peace.  Two  main 
qoestioiiB  were  to  be  settled.  The  Porte  had 
not  pven  effect  to  any  of  the  namerous  com- 

Cuiaes  aaggMted  for  solving  the  Montenegrin 
tier  difficulty,  on  the  pretenae  that  the  op- 
postion  of  the  Alhanians  made  it  impossible 
t»  etecnte  the  transfer  of  territory  acknowl- 
rtged  in  principle  to  be  a  part  of  the  setUe- 
BKtt  imposed  by  the  treaty ;  and  had  all  along 
nAued  h>  accept  aa  binding  the  recommeoda- 
tion  of  the  protocol  adopted  at  Berlin,  that  a 
l>r|te  part  of  Theisaly  and  Epinu  should  be 
CMled  to  Greece.  Both  questions  were  taken 
in  bud  by  the  powers  shortly  after  the  clianfce 
of  ministry  in  England.  On  Jane  I2th  the 
nprcaentatives  o(  the  great  powers  at  Con- 
flantinople  handed  to  the  Porte  the  following 
identical  note,  which  bears  date  of  Juno  11th  : 

M.  ut  Mnn»niz :  The  delav  which  has  occurred 
in  Ibt  elocution  of  certain  of  tha  proiriBlOQB  of  the 
TreUj  oT  Berlin  has  led  to  on  ioterchuige  of  views 
bnaten  tJie  ngoMUay  poireni.  The  result  of  this 
Hfp  bM  been  the  reawnition  on  their  part  that  it  ia 
m  oI^eM  of  European  intemt  that  an  end  should  bo 
pot  ifl  thia  delay,  and  the  conciuaion  that  the  union 
or  their  effarta  would  be  the  surest  mean*  of  securing 
tbt  Dli)«ta  aimed  at  by  the  act  of  the  18th  of  July, 

C'oDTliieed  of  ihli  twofold  neceesitr,  and  in  eom- 
^etK  urreement  with  the  CabinetB  of  ^rlin,  Vienna, 
Paris,  BinDe,  and  8l  Pelenburg,  her  M^osty's  Gov- 
■mmmt  have  instructed  me  to  acquaint  vour  Excel- 
■mcy  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  look  at 
itt  rarinus  queniona  talaed  by  the  non-eiocution  of 
lenain  ciausaa  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
TOl.  xz. — IS     A 


As  regaida  the  TcctiScation  of  the  Tunjo-Qreek 
boundary,  the  Porte  baa  for  Bome  time  bad  before  it  a 
proposal  made  by  the  Harnuis  of  Salisbury,  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  other  powers,  that  an 
intemaUonsl  commisaion  should  proceed  to  the  frontier 
provinces  to  determine  this  rectjncalion. 

Although    the    GovemiDent  of  the    Bullan    have 

C'nted  out  the  difficulty  which  nii^ht  he  encountered 
such  a  commLwion  in  the  execution  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  Ihej  were  asked  to  wiee,  they  have  not 
yet  given  a  definite  reply.  The  mediating  powers  have 
conEcquentlv  found  themselves  under  the  ueceeeity 
of  treating  ihis  eilence  as  a  refUsal,  and  they  have  been 
obliged,  as  the  next  step,  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  solution  of  the  Greco- Turkish  IVonticr  ques- 
tion— a  solution  wliioh  the  powers  had  in  vmn  tried 

which  the  interesla  both  of  Turkey  and  of  Greece  re- 
quire— might  now  lie  secured  as  speedily  as  possible. 

They  have  accordingly  decided  that  their  lepre- 
aentativea  at  the  court  of  liis  Imperial  Uiyesty  tha 
German  Emperor  should  meet  in  conference  at  Berlin 
on  the  lEth  inst.,  in  order  to  dcdde  by  a  majority  of 
votea,  and  with  the  BBsistanoe  of  offlcere  posBessed  of 
the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  the  line  of  frontier 
it  will  be  best  to  adopt. 

They  have  likowiss  screed  that,  when  a  dednion 
shall  have  been  come  to  by  the  conteTcnco.  a  commis- 
sion may  proceed  to  the  mintier  to  settle  the  questions 
of  detail  arising  out  of  the  general  plan. 

The  state  of  things  created  in  another  quarter  by 
the  question  of  tbo  Montent^rin  frontier  requiree,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  powers,  more  pressing  attention 
and  an  immediate  solution. 

The  Turkish  suthoritiea  have  fUled  to  carry  out 
the  engagement  entered  into  between  the  Porte  and 
HoQIenegro,  and  adhered  to  by  the  representativee  of 
the  powers  in  the  protocol  of  Uia  18th  of  April,  1860. 
They  have  conipromiscd  the  agrocroenl  accepted  by 
his  Imperial  M^osty  the  Sultan,  by  allowmg  the 
Albanians  to  occupy  certain  frontier  positions  oaaigned 
to  the  Montenegrins,  and  a  cnlllsion  may  at  any  time 
occur  between  the  Montenegrina  and  tha  Albanian 
forces  opposed  to  them. 

The  powers,  thsretbre,  consider  themselvca  abso- 
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lutely  bound  to  request  the  Qovemment  of  his  Im-  ambassador  was  nnanimonsly  adopted.  The 
perial  Majesty  to  state  in  the  most  explicit  terms  what  ^^^  of  the  note  is  as  follows : 
their  intentions  are  as  regards  the  Montenegrin  fron- 
tier, and  to  put  into  imtaiediate  execution  the  arrange-  The  undersigned,  ambassadors  or  ministers  accred- 
ment  come  to  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Monte-  ited  to  the  courts  of  his  Minesty  the  Saltan  of  Turkey 
negro.  The powen  hold  the  Sublime  Porte  responsible  and  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  hire 
in  advance  ror  the  mve  consequences  that  mig:ht  be  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  the  wiahea  of  their  re- 
produced by  a  further  dela^r  in  giving  satasfaotion  to  apective  Governments,  to  submit  to  the  Mimsten  of 
the  rights  act^uired  by  the  principality.  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  of  Greece  Um 

In  conclusion,  the  attention  of  the  powers  has  been  following  note :    The  Congress  of  Berlin  having  in- 
drawn to  a  third  point.  dicated  m  its  thirteenth  protocol  the  prindpal  pointi 

By  the  sixty-first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  of  the  fh>ntier  line  which  it  deemed  necessary  to  ertsb- 
the  18th  of  Julj.  1878^  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  Ush  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  powers  have,  io 
to  carry  out,  witnout  further  delay,  the  improvements  the  first  place,  callea  attention  to  the  direct  negotistMus 
and  aaministratiye  reforms  demanded  by  local  re-  on  this  subject  between  the  two  states.  At  the  tvo 
quirements  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Anne-  sittings  of  tne  conferences  at  Prevesa  and  Constinti- 
nians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security  against  the  nople,  the  Turkish  and  Greek  commiasionen,  after 
attacks  and  the  violence  of  the  Circassians  and  Kurds,  several  ioxxg pourparlen  had  taken  place,  only  suooeed- 
and  periodically  to  make  known  the  steps  taken  to  ed  in  nytking  more  apparent  the  oifferences  between 
this  effect  to  the  powers,  who  are  to  supermtend  their  them.  In  vTew  of  these  unfruitftd  attempts  at  a  sola- 
application,  tion  of  the  question,  the  Powers  named  by  the  Treatj 

So  far  as  her  Migesty's  Government  are  aware,  no-  of  Berlin  nave  considered  it  necessair  to  intcrpoee 

thing  has  been  done  hy  the  Sublime  Porte  to  make  their  mediation.    This  mediation,  in  oraer  to  be  erod- 

known  the  steps  which  it  may  have  taken  in  order  to  tial,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  in  all  its  fullneas,  and 

meet  the  stipulations  of  Article  LXI  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Cabinets,  in  view  of  the  reciprocal  dispositions  of 

Berlin :  nor  have  any  measures  been  adopted  by  the  the  two  interested  states,  have  authorised  their  repre- 

Porte  for  the  superintendence  to  be  exennsed  by  the  sentatives  assembled  in  conference  in  Berlin  to  flx, 

powers.  according  to  the  general  indications  of  the  thirteenth 

All  the  reports  flimishod  by  the  agents  of  the  protocol,  a  line  which  would  form  a  good  and  solid 
powers  show  that  the  state  of  these  provinces  is  de-  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  plenipo- 
plorable,  and  her  Majesty*s  Government  can  not  ad-  tentiaries,  after  a  most  searching  discussion,  in  which 
mit  that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  relating  they  were  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  Techmcal  Corn- 
to  the  amelioration  of  this  state  of  things  should  re-  muwioners  appointed  by  the  various  Governments, 
main  any  longer  a  dead  letter.  They  are  convinced  have  unanimously  voted,  according  to  the  terms  of 
^t  only  united  and  incessant  pressure  on  their  part  thdr  mandate,  the  following  tracing  of  the  frontier 
will  induce  the  Sublime  Porte  to  fUlfiU  its  duties  in  line,  which  resumes  and  ou)Bes  their  deliberations: 
this  respect.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore.  As  the  pourparlen  between  Turkey  and  Greece  did 
as  one  of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  not  lead  to  any  result,  the  undersigned  plenipoCen- 
lin,  must  demand  the  complete  and  immediate  execu-  tiaries  of  the  powers  appointed  by  the  provisions  of 
tion  of  Article  LXI  of  that  treaty,  and  call  upon  the  the  act  of  July  18, 1879,  to  exercise  a  mediation  he- 
Government  of  his  Imperial  M^esty  the  Sultan  to  tween  the  two  countries,  have  assembled  in  Berlin,  in 
state  explicitly  what  the  steps  are  which  they  have  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  their  Governments, 


most  serious  attention  to  the  rave  responsibility  the  of  demarkation :    The  frontier  Ime  will  follow  the 

Porte  would  incur  by  any  fresn  delay  in  the  execu-  valley  of  the  ^tA»m»A  fiiom  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

tion  of  the  measures  which  the  powen  agree  in  con-  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  its  source  in  tiie  neighborhood  of 

sidering  to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Kalbaki.    It  will  proceed  to  the  north  of  the  Vonita, 

Empire  and  of  Europe.  the  Haliaemon.ana  the  Mavroneri  and  their  tributaries, 

1  have,  etc. ,  G.  J.  GOSCHEN.  and  to  the  souUi  of  the  Kalamas,  the  Larta,  the  Aspro- 

The  conference,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  potamos,  and  tiie  Sflamyrias  and  their  tributoriej, 

.      .    r>    ,.  T         idi-u        1       au  over  the  Olympus,  the  crest  of  whicn  It  will  follow  ss 

note,  met  at  Berlin,  on  June  16th  nnder  the  ^^^^^ ^^^ ekremitv on  tiie  iEgean Sea.   This 

presidency  of  rrince  Uohenlohe,  the  rrnssian  Une  leaves  to  the  south  tne  Lake  of  Janina  and  sll  its 

plenipotentiary.     The  other  members  of  the  affluents,  and  also  Metzovo,  which  thua  remains  in  the 

conference  were   Connt  Szecbenyi,  ambassa-  possesion  of  Greece.    The  Gpveniments  of  Gemny, 

dor  of  Aostn^Huogary;    M    de  St.  VaUier,  ^r;[^^«;X7ii^,£'^!^Kf&» 

ambassador  of  France;  M.  de  Saburoff,  am-  and  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  to  accept  the  frontier 

bassador  of  Russia;  Lord  Odo  Russell,   am-  line  as  indicated  in  the  above  document.    Themec^ 

bassador  of  England ;  Connt  de  Lannay,  ambas-  ing  powers  thus  assembled  in  conference  have  t^ 

sador  of  Italy.    The  work  of  suggesting  to  }?  *^5^  ?P,?f?I??!S' ^^^.f®  ^,!^^ 

.,         1     •     *  14.* :^«  «  «^«.  A.^«*:^.  u^4..5^««  lin  and  of  th6  thirteenth  protocol  of  the  conference. 

the  plenipotentiaries  a  new  frontier  between       .jj^^  ^^y^^^  ^^  signatorw.) 

Greece  and  Turkey,  in  accordance  with  the 

general  geograpliical  idea  thrown  ont  in  the  The  territory  which,  according  to  this  col- 
thirteenth  protocol  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  was  lective  note,  is  to  be  ceded  to  Greece,  has  an 
intrusted  to  a  so-called  "  Technical  Comrais-  area  of  8,600  square  miles,  with  abont  686,000 
sion."  Colonel  Blume,  previously  of  the  Ger-  inhabitants.  This  would  be  an  important  »c- 
man  general  staff  and  War  Office,  and  at  the  cession  for  a  kingdom  whose  present  extent 
time  commanding  the  Thirty-sixth  Branden-  does  not  exceed  20,000  square  miles.  Of  these 
burg  Fusileers,  was  unanimously  elected  presi-  636,000  inhabitants  about  470,000,  or  88  per 
dent,  a  post  which  was  also  conferred  upon  him  cent,  are  Greek  Christians,  60,000  are  Mohajn- 
by  the  Technical  Commission  which  sat  in  Ber-  medans,  and  4,000  Jews.  But  few  of  the  in- 
lin  during  the  Congress.  The  conference  had  habitants  are  unable  to  speak  Greek.  The 
its  last  sitting  on  July  2d,  in  which  a  collective  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  had  vaguely  indicated 
note  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  French  the  rivers  Kalamas  and  Salamvria  (Peneus),  the 
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tary  to  the  Ionian,  the  other  to  the  In  the  mean  while  the  powers  had  dealt  more 

ea,  as  forming  a  suitable  base  for  di-  peremptorily  with  the  Montenegrin  question, 

aations  between  the  two  powers  prin-  Separate  attempts  to  bend  the  Sultanas  will 

ncerned.    But  while  Turkey  objected  having  failed,  a  collective  note  was  presented, 

ig  anything  except  a  small  slice  of  which  was  met  with  dilatory  pleas.    Ultimately 

on  the  Gulf  of  Vdio,  Greece,  encour-  the  powers  decided  upon   insisting  that  the 

Tance,  not  only  claimed  the  whole  of  town  and  district  of  Dulcigno  should  be  peace- 

\  drained  by  the  two  rivers  referred  fully  surrendered  to  Montenegro  by  a  fixed 

Berlin  Treaty,  but  also  several  dis-  date,  and,  when  Turkey  still  held  back,  a  con- 

ig  to  the  north  of  those  basins.    The  joint  squadron,  under  the  English  admiral,  Sir 

suggested  by  Greece  in  December,  Beauchamp   Seymour,   assembled  at  Ragusa. 

braced  a  territory  of  9,400  square  As  the  admirals  of  the  squadrons  were,  how- 

th  a  population  of  650,000  souls.    It  ever,  not  empowered  to  give  active  aid  to  the 

«en  that  Greece  claimed  about  900  Montenegrins,  the  Porte,  on  October  4th,  is- 

iles,  with  115,000  inhabitants,  more  sued  a  defiant  note,  but  when  England  pro- 

^rlin  conference  was  found  willing  to  posed  to  send  the  squadron  to  Smyrna  with  a 

Greece,  however,  is  to  be  put  in  pos-  view  to  putting  pressure  upon  the  Sultan  by 

r  Janina,  which  lies  within  the  basin  the  sequestration  of  the  customs  revenue,  the 

alamas.     Its  lake,  draining  into  that  menace  sufficed  to  bring  the  Turks  to  a  sudden 

»ugh  underground  channels,  has  been  submission,  and  only  four  days  after  the  issue 

X)  Greece,   but  not  the  main  road  of  the  defiant  note,  it  was  announced  that  the 

inects  the  capital  of  Epirus  with  the  Porte  would  unconditionally  surrender  Dnl- 

osite  Corfu.    The  district  of  the  Za-  cigno.    Again  new  difficulties  were  raised  by 

the  upper  Vovussa  or  Viossa,  which  the  Turks,  when  they  found  out  that  the  pow- 

since  1850,  in  the  enjoyment  of  auton-  ers  would  not  have  proceeded  to  coercion,  but 

ititutions,  is  cut  in  twain  by  the  new  at  length  Dervish  Pasha  handed  Dulcigno  over 

.    In  Thessaly,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Montenegrins.    (See  Monten£gbo  and 

as  obtained  nearly  all  she  demanded,  Tubket.) 

alley  of  Tempe  and  the  lofty  ranges  EASTERN    ROUMELIA,   an  autonomous 

>ns  are  to  lie  within  the  territory  of  province  of  Turkey,  created  in   1878  by  the 

les.    According  to  nationality,  there  Treaty  of  Berlin;  area,  85,887  square  kilome- 

3  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Greece,  in  tres;  population  in  1880,  815,518,  of  whom 

ie  with  the  Berlin  conference,  about  578,281  are  Bulgarians,  174,759  Turks,  42,516 

rreeks,  80,000  Zinzars,  50,000  Alba-  Greeks,  19,524  gypsies,  4,177  Jews,  and  1,806 

)00  Turks,  and  4,000  Jews.     In  Thes-  Armenians.    According  to  an  estimate  made 

ertile  plains  extending  between  La-  by  the  Servian  statistician  Jakshitch,  about 

rsala,  and  Yolo  are  almost  wholly  in  three  fifths  of  the  population  are  Christians, 

ation  of  Turkish  agriculturists.     The  The  Gk)vemor-General  is  Prince  Alexander  Vo- 

the  Pindus,  which  separate  Thessaly  gorides  (Aleko  Pasha),  appointed  May  18, 1879, 

us,  are  inlvfcbited  by  Zinzars,  Kutzo,  installed  in  office  May  80,  1879. 

Wallachians,  a  Latin  race  akui  to  the  According  to  the  Constitution  of  1879,  drawn 

Lus,  and,  like  them,  supposed  to  be  the  np  by  a  national  convention,  and  consisting  of 

it8  of  Roman  legionaries.    These  Zin-  fifteen  chapters,  with  495  articles,  the  legisla- 

.  thrifty  people,  who  readily  amalga-  tive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Chamber, 

I  the  Greeks.    In  Epirus,  though  the  caUed  the  Provincial  Assembly.    It  is  partly 

e  in  a  majority,  there  exists  a  strong  official,  partly  elective,  and  pairtly  nominated 

element     The  Mohammedan  Alba-  by  tlie  Governor.    The  official  members  are 

t  exceeding  15,000  in  number,  seem  the   chief  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  dignita- 

"se  to  be  severed  from  their  country-  ries,   to  the    number    of  nine ;   the  elective 

be  north ;  but  not  so  the  Christian  members  numbering  thirty-six,  and  the  nom- 

I.     None  fought  more  vigorously  for  inated  ten.     Half  of  the  elected  members  va- 

iependence  than  the  Albanian  Suli-  cate  their  seats  every  two  years.    The  elco- 

3ek  is  universally  understood  through-  toral  body  consists  of  all  men  of  Roumelian 

8.  nationality  who  are  of  full  age  and  of  a  oer- 

irlin  conference,  by  directing  Turkey  tain  property  qualification,  either  individually 

le  disputed  districts  to  Greece,  hoped  or  through  their  parents.    The  minimum  age 

the  outbreak  of  another  apparently  of  candidates  for  election  is  twenty-five,  but 

%  war  between  the  nationalities  of  otherwise  their  qualification  is  the  same  as 

in  Peninsula.     The  Turkish  Govern-  that  of  electors,  public  functionaries  being  ex- 

itested,  however,  the  validity  of  this  duded.    The  Assembly  meets  annually  on  the 

and  was  resolute  in  its  resistance,  second  Monday  in  October,  at  the  capitd.    Dur- 

»wer8  were  unable  to  agree  upon  an  ing  the  administration  of  Eastern  Roumelia  by 

ent  of  the  award  of  the  conference,  the  Russians,  till  the  end  of  March,  1879,  a 

er  question  remained  undecided  at  the  reserve  of  12,000,000  lei,  or  $2,828,000,  was 

le  year  1880.   (See  Gbsece  and  Tub-  formed  and  handed  over  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment, to  be  expended  in  the  execution  of  public 
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works.    It  is  estimated  that  the  pablic  revenue  melia  the  money.    Aleko  Pasha  did  nothing  to 

Infnture  years  will  amount  to  22,606,000  lei,  or  check  these  movements,  and,  feeling  his  im- 

$4,384,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  to  potency  in  the  matter,  asked  to  be  relieved 

21,000,000  lei,  or  $4,074,000,  leaving  an  annual  from  his  post    His  petition,  however,  was  not 

surplus  of  1,606,000  lei,  or  $810,000.  granted. 

Eastern  Ronmelia  was  created  by  the  Treaty        The  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies  in  East 

of  Berlin,  signed  June  13,  1878.    It  was  or-  Roumelia  have  been  engaged  chiefly  in  malar- 

dered  that  the  province  to  be  formed  south  of  ing  measures  for  the  material  organization  and 

the  Balkans  should  remain  under  the  direct  development  of  the  province.    The  people  have 

authority  of  the  Sultan,  but  should  have  a  been  disturbed  considerably  by  the  agitation 

Ohristian  governor-general.     It  was  further  for  union  with  Bulgaria  which   was  indos- 

ordered  that  no  irregular  troops  should  be  trionsly  promoted*  by  the  gymnastic  societi^ 

used  in  the  defense  of  the  province,  while  in-  and  political  emissaries,  and  by  jealousies  be- 

ternal  order  was  to  be  maintained  by  native  tween  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  and  Turks,  which 

troops.   According  to  the  Constitution  of  1879,  provoked  frequent  conflicts  and  an  insacrec- 

the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  tion  of  the  Turkish  population  in  the  Kirc|jeli 

Ohamber,  called  the  Provincial  Assembly.    It  district.    Much  suffering  prevailed  during  the 

is  partly  official,  partly  elective,  and  partly  nom-  winter  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  proTisionfl, 

inated  by  the  Governor.    The  official  members  and  attracted  the  continued  sympathy  and  ao- 

are  the  principal  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  dig-  tivity  of  foreign  committees  for  relief 
nitaries,  nine  in  aU ;  the  elective  members  num-        An  antagonism  arose  in  the  Provincial  As* 

ber  thirty-six,  while  ten  are  nominated  by  the  sembly  at  the  beginning  of  January  against 

Governor.    The  Assembly  meets  annually.  the  Ghovernor-General,  Aleko  Pasha,  becanse 

The  agitation  for  a  union  of  the  province  he  had  refused  to  sanction  certain  measores 
with  Bulgaria  grew  in  importance  m  1880.  which  had  been  voted  for  reducing  the  expend!- 
The  gynmastic  societies,  which  had  been  or-  tures  of  the  Government.  Aleko  Pasha  threat- 
ganized  during  the  Russian  occupation,  were  ening  to  resign,  the  difficulty  was  arranged  bj 
the  principal  promoters  of  this  movement,  and  a  compromise.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
in  their  ardor  committed  some  great  excesses  Governor  -  General  a  few  days  afterward  for 
on  the  Mohammedan  population.  As  early  as  the  partial  demobilization  of  the  militia,  the 
September,  1879,  the  International  Oommis-  greater  part  of  which  had  hitherto  been  on  a 
sion  had  advised  their  dissolution,  and  Aleko  war  footing.  The  measure  was  intended  to 
Pasha,  before  his  iourney  to  Constantinople  in  secure  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
November,  1879,  issued  an  order  to  that  effect,  solidate  the  military  organization  of  the  pror- 
But  the  societies  continued  to  exist,  new  out-  ince. 

rages  were  perpetrated,  and  the  Pan-Bulgarian        The  Provincial  Assembly  met  in  extraordi- 
movement  increased  daily  in  importance.     In  nary  session  March  21st,  and  was  opened  by 
consequence  of  the  new  complications  of  the  the  Governor-General,  Aleko  Pasha,  with  a 
Porte  in  the  Greek  and  Albanian  question^  in  speech,  in  which  he  invited  the  deputies  to  gi^e 
the  spring  of  the  year,  the  movement  began  careful  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the 
to  assume  formidable  proportions.    A  tax  was  budget,  to  the  projected  railway  line,  to  the 
openly  collected  from  the  inhabitants,  Russia  press  law,  and  to  the  proposal  for  the  estab- 
sent  money  and  arms,  and  Bulgaria  loaned  lishment  of  an  agricultural  bank.    The  Hooae 
forty  thousand  imperials.    The  gymnastic  so-  elected  M.  Onechoff  President,  and  M.  Strans- 
cieties  drilled  their  members  in  the  use  of  arms  ly  and  M.  Groneff  Vice-Presidents.    An  in- 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and  large  come-tax  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  every 
numbers  of  armed  men  gathered  at  Aldos,  in  native  of  the  province— excepting  the  cler^i 
the  north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  for  the  teachers,  soldiers,  policemen,  paupers,  and  wid- 
pretended  object  of  suppressing  the  Circassian  ows  who  had  lost  their  husbands  during  the 
robbers.    On  May  29th  the  East  Roumelian  war — should  contribute  to  the  revenue  acoord- 
and  Bulgarian  leaders  of  the  movement  had  a  ing  to  a  flxed  scale.    Besides  the  classes  of 
secret  conference  at  Slivno,  at  which  it  was  persons  mentioned  above,  churches,  mosques, 
even  proposed  to  thank  Aleko  Pasha  for  his  schools,  orphanages,  and  charitable  institutions 
Bulgarian  sentiments,  to  request  him  to  leave  were  also  exempted  from  taxation.    Foreign- 
Philippopolis,  and  to  call  upon  Prince  Alexan-  ers  were  required  to  pay  on  income  aooming 
der  of  Bulgaria  to  take  possession  of  Eastern  from  real  estate,  the  annual  yield  of  the  same 
Roumelia.    It    was    resolved    to    organize  a  being  estimated  at  six  per  cent  on  the  market 
**  Union  Committee  for  Southern  Bulgaria,'*  value  of  the  land.    Due  provision  was  made 
and  to  prepare  a  rising  of  the  Bulgarians  in  for  the  assessment  of  income  in  each  commune, 
Macedonia.    At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Phil-  and  a  double  appeal  was  allowed  against  an 
ippopolis  in  August,  a  Macedonian  aid  society  unjust  assessment.    The  tax  was  made  paya- 
was  organized,  ostensibly  to  collect  money  to  ble  in  monthly  installments  of  one  twelfth,  and 
build  Bulgarian  schools  in  Macedonia,  but  in  each  commune  was  permitted  to  retain  three 
reality  to  prepare  everything  for  the  rising  in  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected  as  its  corn- 
Macedonia,  for  which  Bulgaria  was  to  furnish  mission.    The  tax-payers  were  divided  into 
iie  arms  and  ammunition,  and  Eastern  Rou-  twelve  classes,  of  which  the  first  class  includes 
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arsons  whose  incomes  are  less  than  (81  per  ed  financial  provisions  determining  that  the 

mum,  who  will  pay  a  tax  of  $0*98  each,  and  revenue  from  all  the  provincial  taxes  should  be 

le  twelfth  class  includes  those  who  receive  paid  into  the  branch  offices  of  the  Imperial  Ot- 

lore  than  $1,215,  who  will  be  assessed  at  the  toman  Bank.    It  further  decided  that  all  the 

ite  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  intermedi-  costs  of  local  administration — including  the  ex- 

te  classes  will  be  assessed  at  fixed  rates.  A  vote  penditure  for  the  gendarmerie  and  police — 

f  censure  was  passed  against  M.  Schmidt,  Di-  should  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  revenue,  after 

ector-General  of  the  Finances,  in  consequence  deducting  which,  the  revenue,  exclusive  of  the 

f  which  he  resigned  his  office.    M.  Strankya,  indirect  taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  silk,  fisheries, 

.  Bulgarian,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  and  spirits,  and  the  customs  duties,  should  be 

^mong  the  recommendations  which  the  Gov-  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  15  per  cent. 

trnor-General  made  to  the  Assembly  was  one  should  be  devoted  to  public  works  and  educa- 

or  a  vote  of  a  loan  of  $14,500,000  for  the  con-  tion  in  the  province,  and  the  remaining  85  per 

(traction  of  a  railway  from  Bourgas  to  Philip-  cent,  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople.    The 

)opoli8  and  Tamboli.    The  proposition  was  not  General  Assemblies  of  the  vilayets  were  given 

tcceptable  to  the  Porte,  for  the  reason  that  the  control  over  the  budgets.     By  the  middle  of 

ixistence  of  such  a  line  would  make  it  easier  August  the  commission   had    virtually  com- 

br  Russian  troops  to  enter  the  province ;  and  pleted  the  project  of  reform  for  those  parts  of 

question  was  suggested  as  to  the  right  of  the  European  Turkey  which  are  not  included  in 

last  Roumelians  to  construct  railways  without  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  or  East  Roumelia, 

)ecial  permission.  and  had  still  to  consider  the  means  of  applying 

A  number  of  the  items  of  the  bndget  as  laid  the  reforms. 

3fore  the  Assembly  were  objected  to  by  the  A  disturbance  took  place  between  Bulgarians 

orkish  Grand  Vizier,  on  the  ground  that  the  and  Greeks  at  PhUippopolis  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 

overnor-General  had  included  in  the  revenue  nary,  when  the  Bulgarian  militia  forcibly  seized 

fttement  a  sum  of  4,000,000  piasters  (one  pi-  the  church  of   St.  Petka,  belonging  to  the 

ter=four  cents),  resulting  from  the  sale  of  Greek  community,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 

uded  property,  crops,  and  effects  belonging  formerly  been  wrested  from  the  Bulgarians  by 

Mussulman  refugees,  and  that  he  had  allot-  the  Greeks.    The  Governor-General  took  pos- 

d  a  subsidy  of  1,000,000  piasters  to  the  Bui-  session  of  the  keys,  but  the  church  was  on  the 

urian  schools,  while  nothing  was  granted  to  next  day  returned  to  the  Greeks,  pending  the 

le  Turkish  schools.     The  Grand  Vizier  fur-  investigation  of  the  question  of  title.    A  party 

ler  objected  to  the  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  of  Greeks,  rejoicing  over  the  restoration  of 

>or  in  Eastern  Roumelia  being  fixed  without  the  church,  and  some  Bulgarians  became  en- 

ly  mention  being  made  of  the  proportion  in  gaged,  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  slight  riot,  which 

hich  the  Mussulman  refugees  should  partici-  was  promptly  quelled. 

ite  in  its  distribution;  and  he  opposed  the  An  insurrection  of  Mussulmans  broke  out  in 

isertion  in  the  budget  of  a  clause  respecting  the  latter  part  of  February  in  the  district  of 

le  posto  and  telegraphs  of  the  province,  on  Kirdjeli,  where  the  insurgent  bands  gained  a 

le  ground  that  those  works  belonged  to  the  strength  of  three  thousand  men.     The  Gov- 

arkish  Empire.  ernor-General  consulted    with  Reouf  Pasha, 

The  Provincial  Assembly  was  again  opened  Governor  of  Adrianople,  concerning  measures 
)ctober  25th,  with  a  speech  by  the  Governor-  to  put  down  the  rising,  and  two  battalions  of 
veneral,  who,  after  announcing  that  several  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  detach- 
tills  would  shortly  be  submitted,  said  that  the  ment  of  local  militia  were  sent  against  the 
^resent  peaceful  condition  of  the  country  was  insurgents.  Four  Mussulman  villages  were 
he  best  pledge  of  a  happy  future  in  store  for  burned  by  order  of  a  Russian  officer  of  th^  mi- 
be  province.  About  tuirty  projects  of  law  litia,  and  a  number  of  Mussulman  families  were 
v'ere  presented  before  the  1st  of  December,  compelled  to  emigrate  from  the  province  in 
tome  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  prelimi-  consequence  of  the  rudenesses  to  which  they 
itry  discussion.  The  most  important  of  these  were  subjected.  The  proceedings  of  General 
Jills  related  to  four  classes  of  subjects,  viz. :  1.  Strecker,  the  commanaer  of  the  militia,  were 
improvement  of  the  law  courts  and  of  the  mu-  not  satisfactory  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
ucipal  and  rural  police ;  2.  Land-law  reform,  he  addressed  a  report  concerning  them  to  the 
indading  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  Turkish  Government.  A  commission,  consist- 
property  ;  3.  Changes  in  the  system  of  taxa-  ing  of  four  Bulgarians,  Colonel  Borthwick,  the 
^on;  4.  Public  instruction.  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie,  and  tliree 

The  Eastern  Ronmelian  Commission  held  its  Turks,  was  dispatched  into  the  disturbed  dis- 

5rit  sitting  in  Constantinople,  June  17th,  and  trict  early  in  April,  to  investigate  the  com- 

X)n8titated  its  bureau,  electing  four  secretaries  plaints  of  the  Mussulmans  and  examine  into 

rf  Turkish,  Russian,  English,  and  French  na-  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained.    The  re- 

tionalities.    Petitions  were  presented  to  the  port  of  the  commission  was  presented  in  June, 

x>mmi8sion  from  Greeks  asking  that  the  na-  and,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  embod- 

ionalities  of  the  border  towns  be  respected  as  ied  in  it,  three  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  militia, 

'bt  as  practicable  in  determining  boundaries,  two  of  whom  were  Russians,  were  dismissed 

U  the  end  of  July  the  commission  had  adopt-  from  the  service  of  the  province,  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  persons  who  were  implicated  in  ticnlarly  abundant,  having  reached  &I, 966.819 

offenses  were  remanded  to  tlie  local  tribunals  lbs.,  against  10,830,900  lbs.  for  the  year  pre- 

for  trial.  vious.    The  crop  of  1879  was  of  the  value  of 

ECUADOR  (Rspf^LioA  del  Eoitador).  For  7,000,000  pesos.  Large  shipments  of  Ivory- 
comparative  statements  of  area  and  population,  nuts  were  also  made,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
and  for  territorial  division,  reference  may  be  some  1,000,000  pesos.  The  province  named 
made  to  the  **  Annual  Cyclopsddia''  for  1878  produces  also  large  quantities  of  woods,  sugar- 
and  1878.  cane,  rubber,  and  hides.    Straw  bats  are  ex- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  tensively  exported.    Fruits  constitute  an  im- 

Ignacio  de  Yeintemilla,  inaugurated  in  Decem-  portant  article  of  commerce  with  Peru,  while 

ber,  1876.*    The  first  Designado  was  Sefior  L.  many  other  articles  of  the  production  of  the 

Salvador;   and  the  second  Designado,  Sefior  country  bring  up  the  value  of  the  miscella- 

J.  Novoa.    The  offices  of  these  Designados  neous  exports  of  Guayaquil  to  over  1,000,000 

correspond  respectively  to  those  of  first  and  pesos.    Taking  into  consideration  the  exports 

second  Vice-Presidents,  and  were  created  by  of  hats,  cacao,  India-rubber,  tobacco,  etc.,  etc, 

the  Convention  of  Ambato  in  1878.  from  Manta,  Bahia,  and  Enneraldas,  prodacts 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  of  the  province  of  Gnayas  alone,  the  valne  of 

Ministers:  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen-  the  exports  to  the  different  markets  of  the 

eral  C.  Bemaza ;  Finance,  Doctor  Martin  Icaza ;  world  was  over  10,000,000  pesos — a  splendid 

and  War  and  Marine,  Colonel  C.  F.  Bolofia.  reward  certainly  for  the  labors  of  a  district 

The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  was  General  J.  containing  only  180,000  inhabitants.    In  ftddi- 

Sanchez  Rubio.  tion  to  this,  Peruvian  bark,  almost  the  sole 

The  armed  land-force  of  the  country  is  re-  product  shipped  from  the  interior,  increased 

turned  at  1,200  rank  and  tile,  and  the  navy  con-  the  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Guaya- 

sists  of  three  small  steamers.  quil  alone  by  at  least  1,600,000  pesos. 

In  the  absence  of  official  reports,  little  is        The    import  trade  of  Guayaquil  increased 

known  of  the  real  condition  of  the  national  considerably  during  the  year  1879  by  the  war 

finances.    The  revenue  in  1876  amounted  to  between  the  three  more  southerly  renu biles  of 

2,817,000  pesos,!  and  the  expenditure  was  set  the  continent,  in  which  that  port  has  been 

down  at  8,860,000  pesos;  thus  leaving  a  deficit  used  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  Pent 

of  1,048,000  pesos!  and  Chili,  more  particularly  during  the  brief 

The  average  yield  of  the  custom-house  of  period  in  which  the  commercial  interdiction 

Guayaquil — the  chief  port  of  entry — ^in  the  Detween  those  two  republics  continued.    This 

years  1870  to  1876  was  about  1,450,000  pesos,  trade  was  formerly  aone  directly,  and  since 

orconsiderablyover  one  half  of  the  entire  reve-  the  late  decree  of  President  Pi^rola  has  re- 

nue  of  the  republic  for  the  last  year  of  the  sep-  turned  to  its  accustomed  channels, 
tennial  perioa  mentioned.    The  receipts  at  that        The  shipping  movements   at   the  port  of 

port  in  1879  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,800,-  Guayaquil  for  1879  were  as  follows :  Entered, 

000  pesos,  assuming  25  per  cent,  as  the  aver-  226  vessels  (of  which  115  were  steamers),  of  ai^ 

age  rate  of  duty  on  iniports  of  all  classes.  aggregate  tonnage  of   216,881 ;   cleared,  221 

The  national  debt  ofEcuador  was  reported,  on  vessels  (including  116  steamers),  with  a  total 

January  1,  1877,  at  22,988,000  pesos,  of  which  of  216,056  tons.    The  Yaguachi  Railway  is  re- 

10,150,000  represented  the  home  debt,  the  re-  ported  as  being  completecl. 
mainder  being  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  contract-        The  following  decree  was  issued  by  the  Ma- 

ed  for  in  England  in  1855.    Interesting  par-  nicipal  Council  of  Guayaquil  under  date.  No- 

ticul^s  concerning  this  debt  have  been  record-  vember  18,  1879 : 
ed  in  our  volumes  for  1874  and  1875.  Abticlb  I.  Crait  loaded  with  any  class  of  mcr- 

The  exports  (exclusive  of  precious  metals)  and  chandise  which  may  arrive  at  the  port  of  Guayaouil 

imports  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1879  will  pay  duty  in  aocordance  with  the  following  tariff: 

were  of  the  approximate  values  of  7,500,000  ^"^  "^"^  twenty-five  cents ;  covered  ^noea,  fijf 

M^^AQ  aQA  QQn  .Til^o  ..^o»»»f:,T^i»     nv,;«.V«™««  cents:   large  canoes,  two  pesos;  boats,  fifty  cents; 

and  8,684,830  pesos  respectively.    Chief  among  launcies,  t^o  pesos ;  rafts,  ^  p^ ;  emaU  lifte,  fifty 

the  articles  exported  were  cacao,  81,684,187  cents:  small  sloops,  one   peso;  sloops,  two  pesos; 

pounds,  of  the  value  of  6,987,510  pesos ;  Peru-  launches  dischaigmg  cargo  from  ships  or  steamen 

vian  bark,  of  the  value  of  691,891  pesos ;  ivory-  (each  voyage),  two  pesos ;  small  river-steamere  (each 

nnU^i^ua),  678,676  pesos;    India-rubber,  r?i:)^»^°,P!ISiSSf^rP::'T.rK^ 

145,344  pesos ;  jtpijapa  (or  the  so-called  Pa-  or  steamere  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  register, 

nama)  hats,  coffee,  skins,  etc.     The  precious  three  cents  per  ton ;  fVom  one  to  five  hundred  tons, 

metals  shipped  were  of  the  value  of  693,598  two  cents  per  ton ;  of  luger  tonnage,  one  and  one 

pesos.  half  cent  per  ton. 

TK^  «^«««  iQTo  -»«-  ^»»^<r»»»«»«i  ^«o.o.v».J4-«.        -A.RT.  IT.  Craft  which  are  loaded  only  with  provi- 

The  year  1879  was  one  of  unusual  prospenty  gj^ns  for  general  consumption,  or  go^  fro£  Ae 

for  the  nrovince  of  Guayas,  of  which  Guaya-  province  of  GuayaquU,  are  excepted  from  the  fore- 
quil  is  the  capital.    The  cacao-crop  was  par-  going  duty. 
Art.  ni.  The  present  order  will  come  in  force  from 

•  Dockred  Dlctotor  for  an  unHmited  period  in  1878.  ^®  ^«^  ^^  of  January,  1880. 

^'r^t^Lt.d'SSlrn^^  to  sboot  J^  ^*>°ld  ^^  particularly  gratifying  to  record 

n  oenu  of  United  States  money.  the  progress  of  the  country  in  political  and 
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onal  matters,  as  well  as  in  its  commerce,  for  matarity  of  mind,  as  well  as  for  readiness 
veral  years  Ecuador  has  been  under  of  wit,  and  his  strong  intellectual  qualities, 
f  rale,  and  has  passed  through  various  joined  to  a  great  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of 
ions,  with  successive  changes  of  rulers,  legal  knowledge,  early  gave  him  a  foremost 
ore  despotic  than  his  predecessor.  The  place  among  the  lawyers  of  his  State.  In  Au- 
r  vote  has  rarely  been  consulted,  and  irust,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Marsh 
intrj  '^  is  as  much  tyrannized  over  as  is  Lyman,  daughter  of  Hon.  Wyllis  Lyman,  of 
r  or  Russia,  although  it  has  nominally  a  Burlington,  Vermont,  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
ant  who  assumes  to  be  a  constitutional  repute.  At  the  end  of  Ave  years  of  exclusive 
jagistrate."  The  principal  activity  dis-  devotion  to  his  profession,  Mr.  Edmunds  was 
by  the  military  ruler  of  Ecuador  ap-  induced  to  enter  the  political  arena,  but  he  has 
to  have  been  in  improving  as  much  as  never  sought  political  honors.  He  was  a  m^m- 
e  his  own  personal  interests  and  those  her  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Vermont  in 
hiends,  while  the  only  reward  of  merit,  1864-'65,  '57,  '58,  and  '59,  serving  three  years 
>pposed  to  his  principles,  has  been  either  as  Speaker ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
onment  or  exile.  and  its  presiding  officer,  pro  tempore^  in  1861- 
though  the  Treasury,"  writes  a  journal-  '62.  He  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
B  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition —  Senate  as  a  Republican,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
ling  after  the  style  of  the  Costa  Rica  Trea-  caused  by  the  death  of  Solomon  Foot,  and  took 
rhich  is  always  overflowing,  according  to  his  seat  April  5,  1866,  and  was  elected  by  the 
accounts — ^yet  colleges  and  schools  are  Legislature  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  end- 
pup  because  the  teachers  are  unpaid.  The  ing  March  4,  1869.  He  has  been  thrice  re- 
)  of  San  Vicente  and  the  Schools  of  Law  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  his  term  of  service 
[edicine  are  in  a  condition  of  complete  will  expire  March  4,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the 
',  and  sustained  only  by  the  voluntary  members  of  the  Elector^  Commission  of  1877. 
of  the  professors,  many  of  whom  are  As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  he  was 
nen.  The  School  of  Medicine,  in  which  distinguished  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
ire  thirteen  classes,  subsists  on  the  pitia-  business  that  came  before  it ;  and  it  was  said 
m  of  120  pesos;  one  professor,  whose  of  him  then,  as  it  is  said  of  him  now,  that  no 
are  divided  between  lectures  and  the  measure  could  possibly  get  passed  into  the  form 
al,  receiving  but  12  pesos  per  month,  of  law  without  his  scrutiny.  As  chairman  of 
ovemment,  it  is  siud,  is  a  debtor  to  the  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
)  in  a  large  amount,  which  if  paid  would  Senate,  in  which  position  he  succeeded  Lyman 
it  in  a  condition  to  maintain  its  service  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  he  has  had  the  shaping  of 
itly,  and  to  the  immense  advantage  of  many  of  the  most  important  measures  that 
DQmunity."  A  Guayaquil  newspaper  pub-  have  ever  been  passed  by  the  American  Con- 
under  date  of  January  24,  1880,  a  se  gress.  In  the  long  contest  with  President  An- 
rraignment  of  the  Government  on  this  drew  Johnson,  Senator  Edmunds  was  an  inde- 
it :  **  And  as  the  Government  appears  fatigable  worker,  and  in  all  the  legislation  of 
composed  of  Veintemilla  and  his  tools,  reconstruction  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
re  more  interested  in  becoming  rich  and  stitution  he  has  acted  an  influential  part,  often 
hemselves  than  in  dividing  the  blessings  adopting  a  more  moderate  and  conservative 
mdence  with  the  people,  the  evils  com-  course  than  many  of  his  party  associates.  The 
i  of  are  likely  to  continue  until  the  hand  initiation  and  passage  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
tiny  scatters  to  the  winds  the  contempt-  mission  Bill  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  Funding 
:tion  that  rnthlesslj  assails  private  rights,  Act  are  largely  due  to  his  influence  and  exer- 
i  corrupt  influences,  muzzles  the  press,  dis-  tions.  He  is  not  an  eloquent  but  a  very  fluent 
s  the  claims  of  education,  and  does  its  best  speaker,  with  much  readiness  of  repartee,  and 
:e  the  country  a  by- word  among  nations."  skill  in  the  art  of  extemporaneous  argument. 
ilUNDS,  Gborob  F.,  an  American  states-  He  is  master  of  a  strong  and  incisive  English 
ras  bom  in  Richmond,  Vermont,  Febru-  style,  and  never  varies  his  voice  above  a  cer- 
1828.  His  father  was  a  New  England  tain  pitch,  but  talks  with  a  calm,  self-contained, 
%  of  the  strictest  Puritanical  habits;  his  conversational  manner  which  compels  atten- 
r  was  of  Quaker  descent.  He  received  tion.  He  is  especially  noted  for  the  keen  sar- 
ic-school  education  and  the  instruction  of  casm  and  drastic  humor  with  which  he  meets 
ite  tutor,  and  early  developed  a  fondness  his  opponents  in  debate,  yet  the  keen  conten- 
idy  and  intellectual  effort  Possessing  a  tion  in  which  he  habitually  indulges  never  goes 
1  aptitude  for  law,  he  pursued  his  legal  far  enough  to  cause  a  break  in  his  personal 
\  with  unusual  assiduity  and  success.  In  relations  with  any  other  Senator.  The  most 
it  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admit-  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  is  his  freedom 
the  bar.  He  studied  law  in  Burlington,  from  all  enmities  and  personal  piques.  His 
turned  to  his  native  town,  to  begin  prac-  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  legislator  are 
the  office  of  his  future  brother-in-law,  his  clearness  of  perception  and  quic&ess  to  de- 
Maynard.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Bur-  tect  any  flaw  or  imperfection  in  a  measure  be- 
L,  and  was  soon  in  the  full  tide  of  success  fore  the  Senate,  and  his  unswerving  hostility 
bar.    He  was  distinguished  even  as  a  boy  to  anything  like  irregularity  in  its  proceedings. 
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EGYPT,  a  tribntary  of  Turkey  in  North- 
eastern Africa.  The  roler  of  Egypt,  who  has 
the  title  of  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tevfik, 
born  in  1852,  the  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
who  resigned  June  26,  1879.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  !lf hedive  is  Prince  Abbas  Bey,  bom 
July  14,  1874. 

The  area  of  the  entire  Egyptian  territory 
is  estimated  at  2,987,000  square  kilometres, 
with  17,400,000  inhabitants.  Egypt  proper 
has  about  1,021,854  square  kilometres,  with  a 
population  of  5,617,627.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners, in  1878,  was  68,658,  of  whom  29,968 
were  Greeks,  14^524  Italians,  14,310  French, 
8,795  English,  2,480  Austrians,  1,008  Span- 
iards, 879  Germans,  752  Persians,  358  Kus- 
sians,  139  Americans,  127  Belgians,  119  Nether- 
landers,  and  204  others. 

The  movement  of  population  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


TEAR. 

Birtlia. 

DmUu. 

Sorplni  of  Mrths. 

1876 

1877 

1846-18T7.. 

186,687 

173,529 

4^685,983 

183,088 

188,688 

8,681,605 

54,679 

84,861 

1,054,388 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  wa 
lows  at  the  close  of  1879 : 

400,000  shares,  or500  francs  each 

888,838  obttgationa,  of  600  franca  eadi,  bearing  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent 

200,000 ''bona  trentenaires,''  issued  at 
100  francs  each,  bearing  interest  at 
8  per  cent.,  ana  redeemable  at  lH 
francs  each 25.000.000 

Leas  80,000  still  unissaed 10,000,000 

400,000  *'  bons  de  conpons,**  or  bonds  of  65  francs 
each,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  issued  tor  the 
consolidation  of  unpaid  coupons  on  shares 

The  year  1872  was  the  first  to  shov 
plus,  which  amounted  to  2,071,279  frai 
1879  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  30. 
francs,  and  the  expenditures  to  28. 
francs.  The  dividend  paid  to  the  share 
after  placing  five  per  cent,  to  the  sinku 
according  to  the  statutes,  amounted 
francs  eighty-seven  centimes  in  1879. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ca 
as  follows  from  1874  to  1879 : 


The  total  value  of  Egyptian  commerce  was 
estimated,  in  1855,  at  276,000,000  of  Egyptian 
piasters  (one  piaster  =  four  cents) ;  in  1870,  at 
1,028,000,000;  in  1875,  at  1,833,000,000;  in 
1877,  at  1,275,000,000;  in  1879,  at  1,844,- 
000,000. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1879  (in  piasters)  was  as  foJ- 
lows: 


YEAR. 

VMich. 

1 

1874 

1,264 
1.4M 
1.457 
1,668 
1,598 

i,4n 

? 

1875 

2 

1876 

K 

1877 

a 

1878 

8, 

1879 

In  1879  the  number  of  vessels  belor 
each  nationality,  and  their  tonnage,  ^ 
follows : 


NATIONALITy. 


ARTICLES. 


Grain 

Beans 

Cotton-seed 

Bngar 

Liquors 

Articles  of  food  . . . 

Coal 

Iron 

Hides 

Ostrich-feathers . . . 
Spinning  material. 
Wood  and  ivory. . . 

Tarns 

Woven  goods 

Shoes  and  boots. . . 

Rugs 

Drugs 

Fata,  oils,  etc 


Importa. 


Export!. 


16,885,000 
l.%982,000 
18,860,000 
56.7ia000 
5,112,000 


11,829,000 

11,371,000 

165,>i56,000 

8,757,000 

28,'456[666 
28,170,000 


147,600,000 
76.281,000 

131.686,000 
67,869,000 


11,028,000 

10,014,000 

816,657,000 

774,000 


4,172,000 

22^666 


British 

French  

Dutch 

Italian 

AuAtrian 

Sjianish 

German 

Turkish 

Norwegian  and  Swedish 

Russian 

Danish 

Portuguese. 

Others 


Total. 


The  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  was, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1879,  1,494  kilometres. 
The  number  of  post-offices  was  83,  the  number 
of  letters  mailed  3,900,000 ;  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  telegraph  lines  was  8,569  kilometres. 

The  Suez  Canal  extends  from  Port  Said  to 
Suez.  Its  total  length  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  kilometres,  or  ninety-seven  miles.  Its 
width  varies  from  fifty-eight  to  one  hundred 
metres,  and  its  depth  is  eight  metres.  The 
total  cost  for  building  and  opening  the  canal, 
inclusive  of  repairs,  etc.,  amounted  at  the  close 
of  1878  to  479,175,688  francs.  The  buildings 
and  property  of  the  company  were  estimated  in 
1874  at  21,795,545  francs. 


The  number  of  travelers  passing  thro 
canal  in  1879  was  82,144. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Mi 
with  the  English  and  French  Compi 
General,  held  in  June,  the  Khedive  s£ 
am  asked  to  institute  a  Constitution, 
open  a  Parliament.  This  I  am  ready  to 
when  I  feel  that  I  do  not  possess  the  el 
for  a  Parliament — that  the  people  do  no 
their  country,  that  there  are  pashas  wl 
nothing  but  their  own  interests — I  c 
leave  the  welfare  of  my  country  ir 
hands.  I  hope,  however,  that,  wh( 
population  is  instructed,  the  necessa 
ments  will  be  found,  and  then,  at  tbf 
believe  me,  I  will  grant  a  Constitution. 
Council  of  Ministers  thanked  his  Higbi 
his  kind  intentions,  and  the  Ministers 
ised  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every 
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)rd6r  to  finish  the  reforms  in  the  interior  of  to  he  a  fair  arrangement,  and  helieved  that  the 
;he  country.  higher  rate  of  interest  would  he  resumed  he- 
Riaz  Pasha,  the  Premier,  spoke  at  a  dinner  fore  long,  hut  entertained  no  hope  of  ever  he- 
aven him  at  Cairo  in  reference  to  the  work  ing  ahle  to  paj  the  sums  owing  on  account  of 
that  had  heen  accomplished  in  reform  as  a  former  coupons  or  the  suspended  half-yearly 
good  heginning,   but  declared  that  more  re-  purchases  of  stock  in  the  open  market.    Other 
mained  to  be  done  before  the  object  sought  provisions  of  the  report  were :  that  the  unified 
coald  be  attained  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  stock  held  by  the  Paris  syndicate  should  be 
the  present  generation  of  officers  to  perform,  exchanged  for  a  special  stock  redeemable  in  a 
He  said:  ^^  We  have  before  us  a  task  which  certain  number  of  years;  that  the  Moukabalah 
will  tax  the  energies,  and  which   needs  the  tax  should  be  abolished,  and  in  compensation 
hearty  codperation  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  for  the  rapid  amortization  of  the  short  loans 
honest  among  us.    Our  force  lies  in  our  union,  levied  upon  it,  those  loans  should  be  exchanged 
We  have  to  build  up  an  organization  which  at  the  price  of  eighty  per  cent,  against  bonds 
shall  be  strong  because  based  on  principles  of  of  the  unified  debt  at  their  current  market 
justice.    We   have    to   introduce  institutions  value ;  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  railway 
which  shall  resist,   so    far    as  may  be,   the  preference  stock  should  remain  undisturbed; 
shocks   and    vicissitudes    of  time.     By    this  and  that  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  should  be  a 
means  only  can  we  assure  the  future ;  but  the  first  charge  upon  the  revenue.    The  Oomp- 
work,  to  be  of  use,  must  rest,  not  on  hasty  trollers  expressed  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
and  partial  reform,  but  on  real  and  solid  foun-  and  rectitude  of  the  Khedive,  and  averred  that 
dations."  they  had  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  present 
In  the  budget  for  1880,  published  in  Janu-  state  of  progress  continued,  affairs  would  be- 
arj,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  £8,561,622.  fore  long  return  to  their  normal   condition. 
The  expenses  were  estimated :  for  administra-  Past  experience  forbade  an  optimist  view  of 
tion,   pensions,   civil    list,   etc.,    £3,491,544 ;  the  future,  but  never  before  haid  the  hope  of  a 
trihntes,  £681,486;    reserve  fand,  £150,000;  final  arrangement  of  the  financial  situation  of 
leaving^  a  balance  available  for  the  public  debt  Egypt  heen  so  well  founded.    That  these  an- 
of  £4,238,592.    The  Comptrollers  proposed  to  ticipations  might  be  realized,  a  distinct  line  of 
apply  this  balance  contingently  upon  the  ap-  demarkation  must  be  drawn  at  December  81, 
proTal  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  round  1879,  and  all  prior  debts  must  be  settled  by 
nambers,  as  follows:  to  the  unified  loan,  in-  liquidation,  the  terms  of  which  would  be  em- 
cloding  the  conversion  of   the  short  loans,  bodied  in  a  law,  whose  conditions  shall   be 
£2,500,000 ;  to  the  privileged  loan,  £884,000 ;  binding  on  all  concerned,  so  that  the  Egyptian 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  £200,000 ;   to  the  Daira  Government  can  never  be  sued  for  claims  ac- 
Khassa,  £35,000;  to  interest  on  the  floating  crued  before  1880.     Such  a  law  would  be  sub- 
debt,  £200,000 ;  balance,  £419,592,  available  mitted  to  the  European  powers,  and  pending 
for  the  creditors.  their  decision  would  be  applied  to  those  ao- 
The  report  of  the  eame  of  the  public  debt  cepting  it.    The  Khedive  accepted  the  report 
^ted  that  the  capital  of  the  unified  public  in  a  letter  in  which  he  thanked  the  Oomptrol- 
debt  amounted  on  the  31st  of  December,  1879,  lers  for  preparing  it,  and  declared  that  com- 
to  £56,085,000,  that  of  the  railway  preference  plete  harmony  existed  between  himself   and 
stock  to  £16,880,000,  and  that  of  the  stocks  of  his  Ministers,  who  accepted  the  report  with 
18W,  1865,  and  1867  to  £300,000,  £316,000,  the  same  degree  of  responsibility  as  himself. 
and  £653,000  respectively.  The  Khedive  had  already  signed  decrees  abol- 
The  report  of  the  English  and  French  Comp-  ishing  the  Moukabalah  tax  as  well  as  certain 
tfoUers  -  General,   containing  their   definitive  other  taxes  amounting  to  about  six  hundred 
Bcbeme  for  the  settlement  of  the  financial  sit-  thousand  Egyptian  pounds,  which  bad  been 
lation  of  the  country,  was  presented  to  the  declared  by  the  committee  of  inquiry  to  be  of 
Khedive  in  January.    It  proposed  to  fix  the  a  vexatious  and  unproductive  character.    Some 
interest  on  the  unified  debt  at  four  per  cent. :  of  the  holders  of  the  unified  debt  protested 
in  case  the  revenue  from  the  provinces  set  against  the  proposal    in    the  report  of   the 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  debt  should  be  in-  Comptrollers-General  with  regard  to  the  non- 
wfficient  to  pay  four  per  cent,  the  deficiency  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  half-yearly  cou- 
fboold  be  made  up  out  of  the  general  revenue;  pons  of  that  debt,  and  were  answered  that  as 
it  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  assigned  should  the  report  contained  only  a  provisional  scheme 
yield  more  than  four  per  cent.,  the  surplus  drawn  up   for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
should  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  unified  creditors  an  opportunity  of  making  the  E^yp- 
<iebt  ap  to  a  maximum  of  five  per  cent.,  and  tian  Government  acquainted  with  their  views 
anj  farther  surplus  above  that  amount  should  before  a  definitive  settlement  was  effected,  the 
^  applied  to  half-yearly  purchases  of  stock  in  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  caisse  of  the 
the  open  market.    It  provided  also  that  any  public  debt  must  be  deferred  until  the  decree 
^los  of  general  revenue,  if  a  surplus  should  of  liquidation  had  been  submitted  to  it,  when 
accrue,  should  be  applied,  one  half  to  the  ad-  it  would  state  what  sacrifices  it  considered  ne- 
foiaistration,  the  other  half  to  the  service  of  cessary,  without,  however,   interfering   with 
tbe  debt.    The  Comptrollers  considered  this  the  personal  action  of  the  creditors,  should 
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thej  disapprove  the   proposed  arrangement,  and  French  Comptrollers-General,  the  latter 

A  contract  was  conoladed  with  the  Imperial  officers   having  their  powers  extended;    and 

Ottoman  Bank,  providing  for  gradaal  yearly  was  continued  as  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  with  a 

advances  on  general  revenue  not  specially  set  Government  guarantee  of  four  per  cent ;  and 

apart  with  the  exclusive  object  of  insuring  the  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 

future  punctual  payment  of  the  tribute  to  the  old  claims  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  against  the 

Porte,  and  generally  facilitating  the  adminis-  Egyptian  GU)vemment  and  of  the  next  coupon, 

trative  part  of  the  budget.    An  arrangement  An  indemnity  was  allowed  to  the  creditors  of 

amicably  settling  the  claims  of  the  Paris  Syn-  the  Moukabalah  tax.    The  floating  debt  was 

dicate  was  concluded  in  February.    An  Inter-  allotted  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in  cash,  the 

national  Committee  of  Liquidation  was  ap-  remainder  in  new  privileged  bonds,  and  tbe 

pointed  with  the  concurrence   of  the   great  short  loans  were  directed  to  be  converted  into 

powers,  and  the  assent  of  the  Khedive  given'  unified  stock,  about  two  millions  nominaL  Tbe 

in  March,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  mu-  privileges  of  the  railway  preference  loan  were 

tual  eoncessions  a  nnal  settlement  of  the  Egyp-  maintained  as  under  the  Goschen-Joubert  de- 

tian  financial  situation  binding  on  all  parties,  cree  of  the  18th  of  November,  1876.    A  new 

The  committee  was  organized   to  consist  of  issue  of  £5,744,000  was  authorized,  to  be  in  aJI 

representatives  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  respects  identical  with  the  existing  preference 

Austrian,  German,  and  Egyptian  Governments,  stock,  the  interest  of  which  should  date  from 

with  Sir  Eivers  Wilson,  English,  as  President,  the  16th  of  April,  1880.    The  preference  stock 

As  defined  by  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  its  was  secured  on  the  revenues  of  the  raUwars 

duty  was,  after  examining  the  whole  financial  and   telegraphs,  and  was  made   also  a  fi»t 

situation  of  Egypt,  and  hearing  the  observa-  charge  on  the  revenues  specially  set  apart  for 

tions  of  the  parties  interested,  to  draft  a  law  the  service  of  the  unified  debt,  and  the  revenue 

of  liquidation  between  Egypt  and  its  creditors,  of  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.    The  commisaoD 

and  also  between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  had  also  before  it  the  case  of  the  claim  of 

Daira  Khassa  and  their  creditors.     The  condi-  Halim  Pasha,  whose  pension  bad  been  reduced 

tions  of  the  issue  of  the  domain  loan  were  by  a  decree  of  the  Khedive  from  £60,000  to 

excluded  from  its  deliberations.     The  commit-  £15,000  a  year.    The  Pasha's  application  for  a 

tee  was  directed  to  work  upon  the  basis  fur-  restoration  of  his  full  pension  was  rejected, 

nished  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  in-  the  decree  of  the  Khedive  was  confirmed,  and 

quiry,  and  to  sit  for  three  months  after  the  the  pension  was  definitely  fixed  at  £15,000. 

presentation  of   its  own  report  in  order  to  Ealim  Pasha  was,  however,  admitted  as  a 

watch,  in  concert  with  the  English  and  French  creditor  of  the  floating  debt  in  the  amount  of 

Comptrollers  -  General,  the   execution  of  the  £150,000. 

decisions  arrived  at.    The  law  of  liquidation        The  adhesion  of  the  United  States  and  of 
would  be  binding  on  all  concerned.    The  sit-  Russia  was  given  to  the  decision  of  tlie  corn- 
tings  of  the  committee  would  be  attended  by  mission  when  it  was  made  known, 
representatives  of  the  international  tribunals.        The  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
The  five  Governments  represented  in  the  com-  Daira  Sanieh,  published  in  August,  stated  that 
mittee  having  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  liquidation  that  domain 
law  of  liquidation,  would  collectively  request  entered  upon  a  new  phase.     The  European 
the  adhesion  of  the  other  powers  represented  system  of  public  accounts  would  be  introduced 
on  the  international  tribunaJs.     The  commis-  in  order  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  directon 
sion  completed  its  labors  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Daira  bond- 
and  the  law  which  it  had  prepared  for  the  holders.    The  Daira  Sanieh  was  now  for  tbe 
liquidation  of  the  Egyptian  debt  was  immedi-  first  time  free  from  debt ;  and  its  revenue  un- 
ately  signed  by  the  Khedive  and  officially  pro-  doubtedly  admitted  of  a  considerable  increase, 
raulgated.    It  consists  of  ninety-nine  articles,  which  was   principally  dependent  upon  the 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections  concerning  re-  carrying  out  of  administrative  reforms.    Tbe 
spectively  the  consolidated  debt,   the   Daira  abolition  of  the  Moukabalah  tax«  however,  in^ 
Sanieh,  the  non-consolidated  or  floating  debt,  volved  an  increase  of  the  taxation  payable  b^ 
and  the  general  provisions.    The  interest  on  the  Daira  to  the  amount  of  £98,000  Egyptian, 
the  unified  debt  was  fixed  at  four  per  cent.,  to  so  that  for  the  future  the  same  revenue  would 
be  paid  from  the  revenues  specially  set  apart  be  required  to  give  a  return  of  ^re  per  cent, 
for  the  service  of  the  unified  debt — namely,  which  formerly  yielded  six  per  cent, 
the  customs  revenue  and  the  revenue  from  the        The  amount  encashed  for  the  public  debt  up 
provinces  of  Menoulieh,  Garbieb,  Behera,  and  to  the  end  of  September  was  £1,820,000  for 
Siout — and  the  coupon  of  the  unified  debt  was  the  unified  debt,  and  £278,000  for  the  privi- 
gnaranteed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on  leged  debt    According  to  the  statement  of  the 
the  general  resources  of  the  country.    Any  eaisse  made  at  that  time,  the  revenues  spe- 
surplns  from  the  revenue  set  apart  for  the  ser-  cially  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  unined 
vice  of  the  unified  debt  was  directed  to  be  ap-  debt  would  be  required  to  complete  the  coupon 
plied  to  open-market  purchases.     Tlie  Daira  of  the  preference  loan  falling  due  on  the  15th 
Sanieh  was  declared  to  be  a  state  domain  un-  of  October ;  but  after  the  payment  of  the  oou- 
der  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  English  pon  of  the  unified  loan  on  the  1st  of  Novem' 
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ber,  follj  £150,000  vould  be  available  for  open-  camels  and  more  than  nine  hundred  slaves 
market  purchases  for  the  redemption  of  the  openly  entered  Siont.    No  notice  appears  to 
debt  have  been  taken  of  the  arrival  by  the  officers 
The  pnblication  of  the  badget  on  the  29th  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  matter,  but 
of  December  showed  a  surplus  of  £111,000.  Mr.  Both,  a  Swiss  and  a  teacher  in  the  Amer- 
The  Khedive,  in  February,  on  the  proposal  ican  Mission  School,  took  upon  himself  to  re- 
of  the  Oouncil  of  Ministers,  issued  a  decree  port  the  fact  to  the  authorities  at  Cairo.    Two 
fixing  dates  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax,  to  officers  were  sent  up  by  the  Government,  with 
correspond  with  the  ripening  of  the  crops  in  a  company  of  infantry,  to  investigate  the  affair 
the  different  provinces.    At  the  same  time,  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  punishment.  / 
the  Minister  of  Finance  ordered  the  governors  They  arrested  thirty-six  of  the  dealers,  but 
of  the  provinces  to  acquaint  the  tax-payers  most  of  the  slaves  had  already  been  disposed 
with  the  exact  amount  of  the  yearly  taxation.  6f.    The  Oouncil  of  Ministers  on  its  own  ini- 
The  British  consul-general  in  July  sent  home  tiative,  with  the  assent  of  the  Khedive,  dis- 
reports  which  had  been  made  by  his  subordi-  missed    the    governor   of  the   province    and 
nates  concerning  the  condition  of  the  country  ordered  him,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  head  of 
and  the  effect  of  the  administrative  changes,  the  special  department  for  the  abolition  of  the 
rhich  were  of  a  highly  favorable  character,  slave  trade  to  be  tried   by  court-martial  for 
The   agricultural    population,  released    from  having  failed  to  seize  the  caravan.    A  special 
many  odious  and  vexatious  oppressions,  ap-  European  slave  commission  was  appointed  to 
peared  more  contented,  and  were    working  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  traffic  and  insure 
more   industriously   than  ever    before.    The  the  execution  of  the  slave  convention;   the 
people  were  voluntarily  offering  their  taxes,  Count  della  Sala,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Austrian 
to   the    astonishment   of  the   tax-collectors,  army,   was    appointed  Governor  -  General  at 
Land  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  market,  and  in  SioCit,  with   whom  the  Governors  of  Upper 
some  districts  owners  were  asking  one  hun-  Egypt  were  ordered  to  co5perate,  and  a  force 
dred  per  cent,   more  than  they  had    asked  of  six  hundred  troops  was  furnished  to  sup- 
twelve  months  before.    The  chief  remaining  port  the  commission.      At  the  beginning  of 
subject  of  complaint  was  the  forced  labor,  a  August  a  modification  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
certain  amount  of  which  was  still  exacted  for  Convention,  to  make  it  more  stringent,  was 
the  public  works,  and  which  bore  bard  on  the  agreed  to  by  the  Minister,  and  a  circular  was 
poor,  who  were  not  able  to  commute.  issued,  declaring  that  persons  buying  slaves 
The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  proclaimed,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as 
in  March,  along  Uie  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  selling  them.     Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth,  the 
Cape   Gnardafui.    Ali    Riaz  Pasha  was    ap-  African  traveler,  published  a  communication 
pointed  Governor  of  the  Red  Sea  coast.    Af-  in  June,  calling  attention  to  a  defect  in  the 
ter  notice  had  been  given  to  the  powers  of  the  convention,  in  that  it  recognized  ^^  the  impos- 
annexation,  the  Italian  Government  occupied  sibility  of  sending  back  slaves  to  their  homes, 
the  Bay  of  Assab  as  a  naval  station.    To  pre-  This  is  not  impossible,"  he  said ;  **  to  liberate 
vent  any  lapse  of  its  own  authority,  the  Egyp-  slaves  after  the  Egyptian  manner  means  to  con- 
tian  Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Ital-  fiscate  smuggled  goods  and  distribute  them 
ian  Government,  expressing  its  willingness  to  among  friends."    Colonel  Gordon  took  a  simi* 
allow  the  Rnbattino  Steam  Navigation  Com-  lar  view  when  he  wrote  from  the  Red  Sea, 
panjT  to  establish  a  naval  station  at  the  bay  September  29th,  concerning  the  commission 
on  condition  of  its  applying  for  authorization  at  Siout:  *^Now,  as  Siout  is  three  hundred 
and  submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  miles  from  Cairo,  and  the  districts  where  the 
Notwithstandingan  announcement  was  made  slave-hunters  are  at  work  are  three  thousand 
from  Rhartoora,  on  the  8d  of  January,  that  the  miles  from  Cairo,  any  captures  made  at  Siout 
iU?e-trade  in  the  Soodan  had  entirely  ceased,  mean  simply  the  handing  over  of  slaves  from 
the  traffic  still  continued  to  such  an  extent  individuals  to  the  Egyptian  authorities ;    it 
tt  to  excite  the  remark  of  Europeans  and  at-  can  have  no  effect  on  the  capture  of  slaves ; 
tract  the  attention  of  the  Government.    It  ap-  and  in  my  opinion,  when  once  sent  away  from 
peared,  however,  that  although  the  trade  had  their  homes,  it  would  be  better  for  the  slaves 
not  been  wholly  broken  up,  a  check  had  been  to  remain  with  their  original  masters  than  that 
given  to  the  great  slave-owners  in  the  region  they  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
over  which  Colonel  Gordon  had  ruled ;   and  Egyptian  authorities '' ;    and  he  accused  the 
the  new  Government  professed  to  entertain  Egyptian  Government    of    bad  faith,   saying 
an  earnest  intention  to  put  an  end  to  the  traf-  that  the  provisions  of  the  slave  convention 
fio  within  the  four  years  allowed  for  that  pur-  and  the  decree  of  1877  had  never  been  made 
po^  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Convention,  for  known  to  the  people,  but  to  satisfy  Europe 
which  object  full  powers  were  given  to  Riaz  they  had  been  put  in  the  European  papers. 
Pasha,  the  Premier,  to  deal  with  the  evil.  The  evidence  that  the  trade  was  continued  ac- 
DoHng  three  weeks  in  April  five  convoys  of  cumulated.    The  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
slaves  arrived  from  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society  caused  to  be  pub- 
Darfoor.    On  the  20th  of  April,  a  caravan  lished,  in  August,  a  communication  showing 
composed  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  that  an  increase  in  the  slave-trade  in   the 
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Soodan  and  the  Red  Sea  bad  followed  Colonel  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  a  fanatical  dispon- 
Gordon^s  departore,  that  the  trade  was  carried  tion,  himself  hating  and  hated  bj  all  who  came 
on  in  the   most  open    way,  and  that  every  in  contact  with  him.    The  cotintrj  was  ear- 
steamer  that  leftSouakim  bad  slaves  on  board,  roanded  by  discontented  tribes  and  mlers:  to 
One  dealer,  known  to  the  correspondent,  went  the  east,  was  King  Menelek  of  Shoa,  salleolj 
backward  and  forward  regularly,  and  he  was  opposing  King  John,  but  afraid  to  show  open 
only  one  of  many.    A  report  from  the  Deputy-  hostility ;  in  the  south,  Basadall  was  in  almost 
Governor  of  the  Soodan  to  the  chief  of  staff  open  rebellion ;  and  in  other  quarters,  six  or 
was  published  in  the  **  Official  Journal  ^'  of  more  other  chiefs  were  in  actual  revolt.  Placed 
October  18th,  denying  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  this  position,  Abyssinia  could  not  attack 
had  increased  since  the  departure  of  Colonel  Egypt,  and  could  not  in  any  case  do  it  material 
Gordon,  and  averring  that  the  work  of  repres-  harm.    The  troops  of  King  John  might,  it  was 
sion  was  still  actively  carried  on  by  the  same  true,  plunder  the  frontier  tribes,  but  the  latter 
European  officers  who  were  appointed  to  the  were  naturally  warlike,  and  would  certainly 
command  of  the  distant  provinces  by  Gordon  make  counter-incursions  and  pillage  the  land 
Pasha  himself.    This  was  immediately  met  by  of  their  aggressors.    Indeed,  if  the  Ehedive 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  an  Austrian  would  only  supply  the  malcontent  tribes  with 
officer  who  had  just  passed  through  the  Soo-  arms,  the  second  son  of  King  Theodore  would 
dan  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Dr.  Schwein-  soon  be  placed  on  his  fathers  throne.    The 
furth,  containing  accounts  of  the  open  man-  miyority  of  Abyssinians  believed  that  King 
ner  in  which  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  in  John  would  fall  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
Khartoum  and  on  the  Upper  Nile,  to  which  years  by  his  own  dullness  and  folly.    If  £ng- 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  added  the  comment,  ^^  Since  land  and  France  were  to  send  envoys  to  him, 
the  ever- to-be-deplored  departure  of  Gordon  they  would  be  treated  with  the  same  insolence 
Pasha,  every  post    from  the  Soodan  is  'but  as  he  had  been  subjected  to.    The  King  now 
another  Job^s  messenger  for  the  cause  of  hu-  regretted  the  exorbitant  demands  he  had  made 
manity.^'     In  answer  to  the  letters  of  Gordon  upon  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  had  wnt- 
Pasha  and  the  criticisms  of  a  part  of  the  Eng-  ten  explanatory  letters  to  the  Governments  of 
lish  press  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  England  and  France,  casting  the  blame  for  the 
slave-trade,  the  Government  caused  to  be  pub-  present  crisis  upon  Gordon  Pasha, 
lished  in  the  official  ^^Moniteur*^  the  details        A  belief  was  expressed  among  some  of  the 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  Egyptian  officers  that  King  John  had  wished 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  since  the  resigna-  to  entice  the  Egyptian  Government  into  on* 
tion  of  Gordon  Pasha.     During  November,  Dr.  dertaking  offensive  operations,  but  had  desist- 
Schweinfurth  published   another  letter  from  ed  on  finding  that  his  endeavors  were  not  sur- 
Cairo,  which  described  the  trade  as  still  in-  cessful.    The  chief  Rasalola  was  recalled,  and 
creasing,  and  said  that  all  the  efforts  which  this  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  more  peaceful 
had  been  put  forth  for  the  last  ten  years  for  intentions  toward  Egypt,  for  that  chief  had 
its    suppression,  the  convention   with  Great  favored  an  aggressive  policy.    The  King  was 
Britain,  and  the  fighting  that  had  taken  place,  afterward  troubled  by  a  revolt  of  several  of 
remained  fruitless.     Saleh  Bey,  the  Governor  his  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  defeat,  with 
of  Falosha,  it  is  said,  continued  to  levy  the  capture  as  prisoners,  by  the  royal  forces,  of  two 
tax  of  two  dollars  a  head ;  slaves  were  disem-  bodies  of   insurgents,  followers  of  Rasalola. 
barked  at  Kassa  and  Kalakla  with  a  view  to  Toward  the  end  of  March,  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
avoid  Khartoom ;    at    Metemmeh    gangs    of  ernment  informed  the  Porte  that  it  might  pos- 
slaves  were  to  be  met  who  were  being  taken  sibly  be  forced  to  undertake  another  expedi; 
up  the  Nile  country  to  Berbex  ;  and  a  whole-  tion  against  Abyssinia.    Evidence  of  the  de- 
sale  importation  of  little  negro  children  took  sire  of  King  John  for  peace  continued,  how- 
place  every  week  into  Jedddi  in  spite  of  the  ever,  to  come  in.     Colonel  Gordon  gave  to 
English  and  French  consulate.    In  December  the  public  a  letter  from  one  of  his  former 
the    Khedive    received    an    acknowledgment  officers  of  the  date  of  the  18th  of  January? 
from  the  British  Government  of  liis  efforts  to  relating  that  he  had  asked  the  King,  '*  If  the 
abolish  slavery.  Christian  nations  of  Europe  should  ask  you  to 
The  relations  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  suspend  for  a  time  all  idea  of  making  war  upon 
bore  an  aspect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Egypt  until  they  have  been  paid  the  snms 
promising  peace ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  dispo-  due  to  them  by  Egypt,  what  should  you  do?" 
sition  and  movements  of  the  Abyssinian  King  and  that  his  M^esty  had  replied,  "  I  should 
were  conflicting.    Colonel  Gordon,  who  had  probably  be  obliged  in  that  case  to  wait,  be- 
visited  King  John  as  an  envoy  from  the  Khe-  cause  I  do  not  wish  to  vex  the  monarchs  of 
dive,  returned  to  Egypt  in  December,  1879,  Europe,  who  are  Christians  like  myself."   "Af- 
dispelling  by  his  return  some  apprehensions  ter  this  answer,"  said  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
that  had  be^n  to  be  felt  lest  he  should  be  "  I  think  we  may  look  for  peace  between  Abys- 
detained,  and  bearing  a  letter  from  the  King  sinia  and  Egypt  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
respecting  the  terms  on  which  he  would  make  to  come."    Naib  Mahomed,  who  had  been  the 
peace  with  the  Khedive.    He  described  King  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Great 
John  aa  a  sour,  ill-looking  man  of  about  forty-  Britain  to  King  John,  without,  however,  pos 
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nj  anthoritj  to  enter  into  negotiations,  forms  the  fanctions  of  liberating  O  from  COs, 

i  to  Cairo  in  July,  and  represented  that  and  nniting  the  elements  of  the  starch-cells, 

•hn  had  given  him  a  favorable  recep-  Siemens  propagated  quick  -  growing  plants, 

1  informed  him  that  he  was  desirous  such  as  cress  and  mustard.    For  the  purposes  of 

taining  friendly  relations  with  Egypt,  comparison  they  were  separated  into  lots,  one 

I  October  the  Government  was  dis-  of  which  was  exposed  to  electric  light  alone, 

:  sixteen  hundred  troops  to  relieve  the  one  to  daylight  alone,  one  to  daylight  and  to 

3  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.    The  offi-  electric  light  in  the  night-time,  and  one  kept 

'nal,  a  few  days  later  than  this,  con-  in  darkness.    He  experimented  in  the  open  air, 

i  rumors  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hos-  and  atWward  in  a  heated  greenhouse,  with  a 

»n  the  frontier,  and  said  that  the  rela-  lamp  constructed  for  continuous  currents  with 

ween  the  two  countries  were  not  of  a  two  carbon  electrodes,  equal  to  1,400  candles, 

haracter.    The  Egyptian  Grovemment,  The  light  was  demonstrated  to  be  equal  or 

,  had  made  every  e^ort,  especially  since  nearly  equal  to  daylight  in  exciting  chlorophyl- 

ssion  of  Tevfik  Pasha  to  the  throne,  formation  and  deoxidation  of  carbon  dioxide, 

ve  all  causes  which  might  lead  to  a  and  in  promoting  all  manifestations  of  healthy 

vegetable  life.  Where  the  normal  exposure  to 
rst  meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Judicial  daylight  was  supplemented  by  electric  lighting 
Commission  was  held  Ddcember  6th,  at  night,  the  plants  throve  much  more  luxu- 
le  presidency  of  Riaz  Pasha.  Thirty  riantly  than  under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
I  of  the  powers  who  are  represented  alone.  The  electric  lamp  was  observed  to  ex- 
nt«mational  tribunals  were  present,  cite  the  phenomena  of  heliotropism,  the  erec- 
imittee  resolved  that  the  itatuB  quo  tion  of  leaves  after  they  had  drooped  for  re- 
e  maintained  until  the  1st  of  February  pose  at  night,  the  opening  of  flower-buds,  and 
unless  the  work  of  the  committee  all  the  effects  of  sunshine.  In  a  palm-house 
9  concluded  at  an  earlier  date.  the  lamp  was  placed  in  a  position  correspond- 
TRIC  LIGHT,  VsoBTATiON  undsb  ing  to  that  of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  lighted 
le  success  of  Dr.  Siemens  in  producing  for  eleven  hours  each  night  for  a  week.  The 
vegetable  growth  under  the  electric  plants  under  the  double  illumination  assumed 
itradicts  effectually  the  conclusion  of  a  more  vigorous  appearance,  the  leaves  took 
lat  the  action  of  light  in  promoting  on  a  darker  and  fresher  hue,  and  the  coloring 
>wth  is  owing  to  properties  favorable  of  the  flowers  appeared  to  be  more  brilliant 
cal  changes  which  are  peculiar  to  solar  than  usual.  The  electric  light  seemed  to  be 
*he  chemistry  of  plant-life  is  less  un-  more  efficacious  in  bringing  out  flowers  than 
than  the  chemical  processes  in  animal  sunlight.  The  effects  of  the  light  were  most 
9^.  The  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  striking  upon  the  plants  which  were  nearest. 
I  an  active  agent  in  oxidation :  when  Dr.  Siemens  drew  from  his  experiments  the 
I  from  the  associated  albuminoid  mat-  following  conclusions:  Electric  light  is  effective 
pure  crystalline  state,  it  is  capable  of  in  causing  the  formation  of  chlorophyl  in 
Lg  with  oxygen  and  again  liberating  leaves  and  in  exciting  vegetable  growth;  an  elec- 
^n,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  living  trie  lamp  of  1,400  candles*  brightness,  placed  at 
The  analogous  process  in  vegetation  is  the  distance  of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  grow- 
ident  upon  chlorophyl ;  but  the  part  ing  plants,  is  equal  in  its  effects  to  average  day- 
by  chlorophyl  is  more  mysterious,  light;  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous  com- 
d  from  green  leaves  with  alcohol  or  pounds  generated  in  the  electric  arc  are  not 
id  shown  to  be  chemically  identical  sufficient  in  quantity  to  ii^ure  plants  in  an  in- 
)  coloring  matter  of  the  plant-cells  by  closed  room ;  plants  under  the  influence  of 
ig  the  same  complex  spectrum,  the  electric  light  appear  to  be  able  to  sustain  a 
lyl  exhibits  no  deoxidizing  power  de-  degree  of  heat  which  would  otherwise  wither 
rom  the  vegetable  protoplasm.  them;  plants  exposed  to  sunlight  during  the 
the  fact  that  the  rays  of  light  which  day  and  to  electric  light  during  the  night,  show 
>rbed  by  chlorophyl  are  not  those  an  increased  vigor  and  rapidity  of  growth, 
re  active  in  exciting  cell-formation,  provingthat  a  period  of  rest  during  the  twenty- 
tit  which  has  passed  through  a  solution  four  hours  is  not  required  in  vegetable  life, 
ophyi  has  been  found  just  as  efficient  The  latter  deduction  is  confirmed  by  prolonged 
cing  vegetable  growth,  and  from  indi-  observations  made  by  Dr.  SchUbeler,  of  Chris- 
that  the  absorbed  rays  have  the  con-  tiania,  upon  the  effects  on  vegetation  of  the 
ect  of  causing  an  excessive  oxidation  uninterrupted  sunlight  of  the  Arctic  summer, 
ismption  of  protoplasm,  Pringsheim  He  found  that  plants  from  lower  latitudes  ac- 
I,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  an  climatized  in  Norway  develop  a  larger  and 
:ency  of  the  green  substance  in  decom-  more  rapid  growth,  that  they  bear  heavier 
arbonio  acid,  that  this  simply  acts  as  a  seeds,  and  that  the  pigments  of  their  flowers 
)  protect  the  ceUs  from  the  too  vigor-  and  leaves  acquire  deeper  and  richer  hued. 
on  of  the  rays  which  promote  oxida-  The  aromatic  properties  of  plants  and  fruits 
I  that  it  is  the  living  protoplasm  which  also  are  augmented  to  a  remarkable  degree :  a 
6  influence  of  the  transmitted  rays  per-  much  larger  percentage  of  essential  oils  can  be 
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obtained  from  plants  grown  in  northern  lati-  a  simple  magnetic  switch.    In  the  sam 

tudes,  the  flavor  of  vegetables  like  onions  and  with  the  regulating  bobbins  an  electro 

celery  is  much  more  pungent,  and  the  aroma  net  is  placed,  which  is  wound  with  two 

and  flavor  of  berries,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  both  in  the  same  direction,  the  inner  oi 

much  more   pronounced.    The  formation  of  ing  of  low  and  the  outer  of  high  resis 

sugar  is  dependent  upun  heat,  and  therefore  The  armature  of  this  magnet  is  carried  < 

the  fruits  of  this  climate  are  very  deflcient  in  end  of  a  lever,  and  when  it  is  drawn  up  ii 

sweetness.    Flowers  when  transplanted  from  tact  with  the  pole  the  current  has  a  path 

more  southerly  climates  attain  an  unusual  size  one  terminal  of  the  lamp,  through  the  pr 

and  tak^  on  stronger  colors,  white  flowers  ac-  coil  of  this  magnet^  through  two  contact 

quiring  a  pink  color,  blue  ones  a  deeper  tint,  then  together,  and  through  a  resistance-i 

and  all  receiving  a  tinge  of  red.    No  plant  ex-  out  to  tlie  other  terminal.    The  secondai 

cept  the  mimosa  was  observed  to  contract  its  is  connected  with  the  corresponding  oi 

leaves  during  the  two  months  or  longer  that  the  regulating  bobbins.     Should  the  an 

the  sun  remained  above  the  horizon.  fail  from  any  cause,  a  greater  part  of  tb 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.    This  method  of  rent  circulates  through  the  secondary  coi 

lighting  seems  now  to  have  passed  the  purely  cut-out  magnet  is  magnetized  and  draws 

experimental  stage,  and  to  have  become  estab-  armature,  aJlowing  the  main  current  t< 

lished  upon  a  secure  commercial  basis.    For  through  the  primary  coil  of  this  magnc 

the  illumination  of  open  areas  and  large  in-  out  to  line.    Each  of  the  remaining  lam] 

teriors,  such  as  factories,  railroad  depots,  thea-  comes  proportionately  brighter,  but,  by  i 

tres,  hotels,  etc.,  the  arc  light  is  satisfactorily  of  a  simple  instrument  at  the  distributinj 

displacing  gas,  both  here  and  abroad.    In  Paris  ter,  resistance-coils  are  automatically  i 

and  London  the  Jablochkoff  candle  has  been  ed  in  the  circuit,  restoring  their  normal 

more  largely  used  than  any  other  lamp ;  but  in  Hancy.      By   these  simple   contrivances 

this  country  the  lamps  of  Brush,  Maxim,  Fuller,  Brush  is  enabled  to  operate  any  desired 

and  other  American  inventors  are  employed,  ber  of  lamps  from  one  machine  with  the 

These  lamps  have  all  been  described,  and  need  ease  as  one,  a  necessary  condition  of  an 

no  further  consideration;  but  in  the  flrst  an  tended  introduction  of  this  light  for  i 

important  improvement  has  been  introduced,  trial  use.    The  light-machines  are  built  i 

which  allows  a  number  of  them  to  be  operated  ferent  sizes,  the  standard    operating  si 

upon  one  circuit,  without  any  one  being  affected  lights  of  two  thousand  candle-power  eacl 

by  variations  in  any  otlier.    This  consists  in  a  absorbing  fourteen  horse-power.    1  he  li 

construction  of  the  feed-regulating  helices,  so  yet  built  maintains  forty  lighta  of  the 

that  the  current  has  two  paths  through  the  candle-power,  and  uses  thirty-six  horse-p 

lamp,  one  by  way  of  the  arc  and  one  by  way  Some  ^ve  thousand  of  these  lamps  are  m 

of  a  resistance-coil.   Each  of  the  bobbins  of  the  use  in  this  country,  and  extensive  prepan 

controlling  magnet  is  wound  with  two  coils  in  have  lately  been  made  to  introduce  th< 

opposite  directions,  the  primary  one  being  of  London.    The  carbons  used  in  the  lam{ 

thick  and  the  secondary  of  thin  wire.    The  twelve  inches  long  and  seven  sixteenths 

connections  are  such  that  ihe  currents  in  the  inch  in  diameter,  one  pair  burning  eight  1 

two  coils  are  in  opposite  directions,  but  these  The  lamps  are  also  made  with  two  sets  o 

latter  are  so  relatea  that  when  the  arc  is  of  nor-  bons,  the  current  being  switched  to  the  s 

mal  length  the  attractive  influence  of  the  pri-  when  the  flrst  pair  are  consumed.   The  m 

mary  overcomes  the  opposing  influence  of  the  of  doing  this  is  simply  an  extension  c 

secondary  coil.    The  current  flowing  through  feeding-device  employed  with  the  singl 

the  high  resistance  secondary  coil  is  ordinarily  bons.   The  tilting  was'her  by  which  the  cf 

not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  cur-  holder  is  gripped  and  raised,  is  placed  1 

rent  through  the  lamp;  but  when,  by  the  length-  on  one  carbon  than  the  other.   T^f  hen  th< 

ening  of  the  arc,  the  resistance  is  increas^,  a  of  the  helix  is  dra¥m  upward  by  the  infl 

greater  part  of  the  current  goes  through  it,  of  the  current  in  starting  the  light,  the  c 

with  the  effect  of  weakening  the  primary  coil,  with  the  higher  washer  is  moved  too  gi 

The  cores  of  the  bobbins  then  move  downward  distance  to  form  the  arc,  so  that  it  is  estab 

until  the  arc  is  of  normal  length.    When  this  between  the  other  two.    This  relation  is 

becomes  too  short  the  resistance  is  diminished,  tained  until  the  first  pair  of  carbons  are  b 

and  a  larger  part  of  the  current  then  flows  out,  when  the  current  passes  through  th 

through  the  primary  coil,  which  draws  up  its  ond  pair. 

core  and  raises  the  carbon.      By  this  con-  The   incandescent   light  has    made  8 

struction  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  is  ren-  progress,  and  now   appears  to  be  in  i 

dered  constant,  however  much  that  of  the  arc  way  of  going  into  use  at  an  early  date, 

may  vary,  which  is  the  sole  condition  neces-  Edison  has  finished  his  experimental  - 

sary  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  number  and  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  generi 

of  lamps  on  one  circuit.    Whenever  a  lamp,  troduction  of  his  system.      The  lamp 

from  the  entire  consumption  of  the  carbons,  present  form  differs  from  that  described  i 

or  from  any  other  cause,   is  rendered  unfit  "  Annual "  of  1879,  only  in  the  employ 

to  furnish  light,  it  is  cut  from  the  circuit  by  of  a  strip  of  carbonized  bamboo  inste 
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Extended  trial  sbow«d  that 
iper  strips  varied  greatly  ia 
f,  and  nence  became  on- 
y  heated  wheo  the  onrrent 
tailed  through  tfaem,  with  the 
of  soon  becomiag  dinnte- 
.  The  bamboo  U  much  more 
pneons,  and  hoa  therefore 
adopted.  For  general  ase,  it 
»Qded  to  make  the  lamps  of 
iies,  the  carbon  strip  in  one 
five  inches  in  length  and  in 
ther  three.  Eight  lights  of 
a  candles  each  of  the  former, 
teen  lights  of  eight  «aadlea  r''i 
of  the  latter,  can  be  main-  l,( 
,  Hr.  Edison  states,  with  an 
diture  of  one  actnaJ,  or  one 
1  quarter  indicated,  horse- 
-.  As  in  the  best  gas-engines 
T-five  feet  of  gas  an  hoar  will 
in  actual  horse-power,  and  as 
raoont  of  gas  will  onljr  m^ 
v6  lights  of  nsteen  candles 
there  appeurs  to  bo  a  gain 
I  ratio  of  eight  to  five,  in  first 
rting  the  energy  of  the  Ras 
leotricit;  and  this  into  light, 
bnming  the  gas  direct  as  an 
nant.  Electricity  has,  hoir- 
on  this  basis,  a  somewhat 
)r  advantage  than  is  shown 
e  figores,  in  that  the  lamps 
pve  the  full  sixteen -oaQote 
as  long  as  they  last,  while 
irners  gradnallj  deteriorate, 
*  consequent  lessening  of  the 

The  life  of  the  carbon  strip 
I  greatly  with  the  different 
ea.  Some  will  last  bat  from  thirty  to 
boars,  while  others  hare  remained  intact 
loy  as  twelve  hundred,  the  average  of  a 
number  of  trials  being  three  handred. 
incandeHcent  lamp,  quite  similar  to  that 
.  Edison,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  regolat- 
iparatus,  hare  been  brought  out  quite  ro- 
'  by  Hr.  H.  S.  Hazim,  the  inventor  of  the 
mp  which  bears  bis  name.  The  carbon 
made  from  cardboard  or  wood,  is  bent 
I  form  of  the  letter  M,  or  a  Maltese  cross, 
d  of  a  simple  loop.  The  globe  contains  a 
ed  atraosphere  of  gasoline,  the  object  of 
I  is  to  baud  up  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
n  by  the  depoutton  upon  them  of  the  free 
Q  of  the  dissociated  vapor.  This  action 
place  within  a  few  hours  after  the  lamps 
arted  baming,  so  that  the  result  is  an  in- 
iscent  strip  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 
iventor  states  that  the  carbon  is  rendered 
lense  and  homogeneous  by  this  process, 
a  durability  considerably  increased.  The 
g  is  done  by  inclosing  the  wires  in  a  semi- 
;  cement,  instead  of  fhsing  them  into  the 

The  regulator,  which  is  designed  to 
latically  »ary  the  current  in  aocordano© 
:be  number  of  lamps  in  circuit,  is  of  quite 


slrnple  constmct^on,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
fairly  satisl'aotory  in  use.  It  operates  by  in- 
creanng  and  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the 
field  magnets  of  the  machines  furnishing  the 
current,  through  the  medium  of  an  electro- 
magnet placed  in  the  lamp-drcnit.  When  any 
considerable  number  of  lamps  are  operated, 
the  current  is  furnished  by  a  number  of  gen- 
erators, whose  magnetic  fields  are  maintained 
by  a  separate  machine,  and,  in  order  to  vary 
the  current  furnished  the  lamps,  it  is  only  ne< 
cessary  to  increase  or  decrease  the  current  sup- 
plied by  the  latter.  This  is  done  by  shifting 
the  commutator-bmshes  to  and  from  the  neu- 
tral points,  the  carrent  varying  with  each  change 
in  their  portion.  The  mechanism  by  which 
this  result  is  accomplished  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  train  of  gearing  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  apparatus  consists  of  two  ratohet-wheeln, 
on  the  shaft  of  each  of  which  is  a  spur-wheel, 
meshing  into  an  intermediate  one.  This  latter 
is  mounted  upon  a  shaft  which  moves  the  com- 
mutator-brushes of  the  machine,  through  the 
medium  of  the  bevel-gearing  to  the  right.  Be- 
tween the  ratchet-wheels  there  it  a  reciprocat- 
ing pawl,  operated  by  the  machine.  In  its 
normal  position  this  pawl  moves  freely  between 
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tbe  ratchet-wheels;  bat  when  the  oorrent  in- 
crease, from  the  tuminK  out  ol  aaj  of  the 
lamps  in  the  circuit,  the  electro-magnet  shown 
above  the  gearing  becomes  strengthened,  and 
draws  down  its  armatare.  B;  meaus  of  the 
oonneoting-rod  from  the  lever  carryine  tbe 
armatare  to  the  reciprocating  pawl,  thisTatt«r 
is  depressed,  and  then  engages  with  the  lower 
ratchet-wheel,  which  is  moved  one  tooth  with 
each  vibration  of  the  pawl.  The  spnr-wheel 
on  its  ehaft  tarns  tbe  intermediate  one,  caus- 
ing the  brDBhes  on  tbe  maehine  to  be  shitted 
toward  tbe  neutral  [Kiints,  lessening  the  cnr- 
renL  When  tbe  strength  of  the  lamp-circuit 
diminishes,  the  armature  of  the  electro-mag- 
net is  drawn  awaj  b;  the  spring  on  the  farther 
end  of  the  lever,  and  tbe  pawl  then  engages 
with  the  npper  ratchet-wheel,  which  sbifte  Uie 
commutator-brushes  in  tbe  reverse  direction, 
increasing  the  current  furnished  the  Seld  of 
the  generators. 

The  lamp  known  as  the  Sawyer-Uan  lamp, 
iUustrated  in  tbe  "  Annnal "  of  1878,  has  been 
farther  improved  hj  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  is  now 
pronounoea  by  him  to  be  perfected.  The  change 
m  tbe  new  lamp  consists  in  snbstituting  for  the 
small  piece  of  carbon  a  thin  pencil,  some  eight 
inches  long,  which  is  slowly  fed  upward  as  it 
wast«s  away.  The  waste  is  stated  by  Mr.  Saw- 
yer to  be  from  one  hundredth  to  one  fiftieth  of 
an  inch  per  hour,  giving  the  carbon  a  life  of 
from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  hours. 
When  entirely  consumed  it  can  be  replaced  at 
1  small  Bxpeuse.  By  means  of  a  switch,  oper- 
ating so  that  the  current  is  gradually  admitted 
to  the  lamp,  tbe  light  can  be  varied,  as  with  a 
gas-flame.  Four  lamps,  each  giving  27'4  can- 
dles, the  inventor  states,  can  be  maintained  per 
horse-power.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  designed  a 
lamp-regnlator  (shown  in  Fig.  8),  which  acts 
by  inserting  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  re- 


riatances  in  the  circait  u 
the  nnmber  of  lamps  in  iL<e 
varies.  He  states  that  it 
works  satisfactorily,  but  ii 
of  the  opinion  that  such  de- 
vices are  not  of  sufficieat 
valae  to  have  a  place  in  t 
system  of  general  lightiii;. 
Resistance -coils  are  plswd 
in  the  base  and  conDMt«d 
with  the  stnds  F,  so  that 
the  cnrrent  which  enten  it 
the  base  of  the  inHi]tt«<l 
contact  plate  E,  and  tra- 
verses the  arms  II  and  ti, 
will  pasa  through  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  tbein  as 
tbe  arma  U  end  H  rise  and 
falL  ThU  movement  of  tlit 
arms  is  effected  by  the  cvl. 
inder  A,  which  moves  tigbilf 
in  the  cylinder  B.  Waler 
is  Bdmitt«d  by  the  tube  1), 
and  Sows  out  by  tbe  pipe  0. 
A  tightly  fitting  piaCDD,  C, 
has  two  valves,  N  and  M,  which  are  cliKfd 
by  the  lever  L,  operated  by  the  electro-magDrt 
K.  When  the  core  is  not  magnetized,  tbe  valie 
N  is  opened,  and  water  enters  above  the  piston 


and  raises  the  cylinder  A.  When  the  core  is 
magnetized,  tbe  armature  is  attracted,  and  opens 
the  valve  M,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  oot 
and  the  cylinder  A  to  fall 
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ith  the  ezceptioD  of  the  Maxim,  which  has  predated  of  all  her  works,  and  itnpressed  the 
introdaced  in  some  places  of  business  in  world  at  large  with  the  conviction  that  a  new 
York  Gitj,  none  of  the  incandescent  lamps  novelist  of  the  first  rank  had  appeared.  ^^Adam 
I  yet  gone  into  use;  but,  as  they  have  Bede '^  made  the  name  of  George  Eliot  a  house- 
bed  a  commercial  form,  the  next  few  years  hold  word  throughout  England  and  the  United 
probably  witness  their  somewhat  extended  States,  where  it  was  at  once  republished,  and, 
>duction.  like  others  of  her  late  books,  it  was  quickly 
LIOT,  Gborob,  the  nom  de  plume  of  the  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  subse- 
lish  novelist  Marian  Evans,  who  died  on  quently  into  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian, 
smber  23,  1880.  As  she  was  herself  curi-  and  other  languages.  Although  George  EHot 
y  reticent  on  all  biographical  details  con-  was  anxious  to  conceal  her  name  and  her  sex, 
ing  herself,  the  actual  tacts  of  her  early  the  secret  soon  leaked  out,  aud  before  ^*The 
are  but  little  known.  It  is  certain  that  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,**  the  second  great  novel  of 
lished  sketches  abound  in  inaccuracies.  It  the  series  which  has  immortalized  her  name, 
en  disputed  whether  her  original  name  was  was  published  in  1860,  it  was  well  known,  in 
y  Anne  or  Marian,  and  the  exact  date  and  literary  circles  at  least,  that  George  Eliot  was 
e  of  her  birth  have  never  been  authorita-  none  other  than  Marian  Evans,  the  contributor 
ly  made  known.  She  was  not,  as  has  often  to  the  **  Westminster  Review,"  To  her  inti- 
1  stated,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  mate  friends  she  was  already  known  as  Mrs. 
is  it  true  that  she  was  adopted  in  early  Lewes,  for  by  this  time  was  established  that 
by  another  clergyman  of  greater  wealth,  close  association  and  literary  friendship  with 

>  gave  her  a  first-class  education.  She  was  the  gifted  George  Henry  Lewes,  which  only 
1  about  1820.  Her  father,  Robert  Evans,  terminated  with  the  death  of  Lewes  in  1878. 
a  land  agent  and  surveyor,  who  lived  in  the  As  Mr.  Lewes  had  been  unable  to  obtaiu  a 
:hborhood  of  Nuneaton,  near  Coventry,  and  legal  divorce  from  his  first,  erring  wife,  the 
ed  for  many  years  as  agent  for  the  estates  $^t/a«i-marital  union  between  the  philosopher 
nore  than  one  old  Warwickshire  family,  and  the  authoress  could  not  be  legalized  by 
is  still  remembered  as  a  man  of  rare  worth  either  church  or  state,  but  it  was  sanctioned 

character  by  many  neighbors  in  the  mid-  by  the  approval  of  a  large  circle  of  personal 
Is.  The  father  of  George  Eliot  is  the  pro-  friends.  In  1861  she  published"  Silas Marner," 
pe  of  more  than  one  character  in  the  writ-  the  shortest  but,  as  many  think,  the  most  per- 
of  his  daughter.  Of  these,  Caleb  Garth,  feet  of  all  George  Eliot's  novels.  "  Romola," 
Middlemaroh,"  will  be  recognized  as  the  amasterly  study  of  Florentine  life  in  the  days  of 
f  example ;  but  the  same  note  of  character  Savonarola,  originally  written  for  the  "  Corn- 
16  craftsman's  keen  delight  in  perfect  work  hill,*'  followed  in  1863 ;  "  Felix  Holt,  the  Radi- 
struck  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  and  the  little  cal,"  in  which  she  returned  to  the  description 
01  of  "Stradivari  us."  George  Eliot's  early  of  English  life,  in  1866  ;  and  "  Middle  march," 
•s  were  spent  in  the  country  of  Shakespeare,  the  most  popular  of  all  her  works,  in  1871. 
i  not  very  clear  when  she  left  her  father's  Meanwhile  she  had  given  to  the  world  a  poem, 
le,  nor  where  her  education  was  acquired,  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  (1868) ;  and  another 
she  seems  to  have  come  to  London  almost  was  issued  in  1874.  entitled  "  The  Legend  of 
ffirl,  and  to  have  devoted  herself  to  serious  Jubal."  After  anotner  long  interval  of  silence 
-atore.  She  became  associated  with  many  she  published  her  last  novel,  **  Daniel  De- 
he  writers  in  the  "Westminster  Review,"  ronda,"  in  1876;  the  profound  and  instructive 
1  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  character  of  this  work  was  generally  acknowl- 
*rge  Henry  Lewes,  Mr.  John  Chapman,  and  edged,  but  as  a  novel  it  was  thought  to  have 
»rs,  and  was  herself  a  frequent  contributor  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  failing  to 
hat  "  Review."  Her  first  serious  work  was  entertain.  Her  last  work,  published  in  1879, 
aaslation  of  the  celebrated  Strauss's  "  Life  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Theophrastus 
lesns,"  published  in  1846,  when  she  was  Such,"  disappointed  the  public.  After  eighteen 
r  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  1853  monthsof  virtual  widowhood,  she  was  married, 
8  Evans  published  a  translation  of  Feuer-  May  6,  1880,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
b's  "  Essence  of  Christianity,"  the  inter-  London,  to  Mr,  John  Walter  Cross,  of  Wey- 
linj?  period  being  that  of  her  greatest  activ-  bridge,  Surrey,  a  London  banker,  formerly  resi- 
as  contributor  to  the  "  Westminster  Re-  dent  in  New  York.  Mr.  Cross  was  many  years 
V."  The  nom  de  plume^  George  Eliot,  she  younger  than  his  bride,  and  had  long  been  an  in- 
amed  for  the  first  time  in  her  contributions  timate  friend  both  of  herself  and  of  Mr.  Lewes. 
^Blackwood's  Magazine."  The  manuscript  The  attainments  of  George  Eliot  were  almost 
ier  first  imaginative  work,  "  Scenes  of  CI eri-  universal.  To  the  chief  classical  and  modern 
Life,"  was  sent  anonymously  to  "  Black-  tongues  she  added  an  acquaintance  with  Rus- 
ixl's  Magazine "  in  1857,  by  George  Henry  sian  and  modern  Greek.  She  knew  all  the 
res,  and  eagerly  accepted  by  the  editor,  physical  sciences,  all  arts  and  philosophies,  and 

>  discerned  in  it  the  promise  of  rare  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  thought  on 
Eminent  genius.  Her  next  work,  "  Adam  the  most  vital  topics.  In  her  literary  avocation 
e,"  which  was  published  in  1859,  is  proba-  she  was  extremely  laborious,  often  injuring  her 
still  the  best  known  and  most  widely  ap-  health  by  Intense  application.    She  composed 
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with  rapidity,  bat  corrected  with  great  care,  is  being  cut  which  promises  to  benefit  ami 
She  was  modest  and  unassaming  in  social  life,  navigation  to  an  extent  incommensuratelj 
never  spoke  of  herself,  nor  used  any  of  the  or-  greater  than  the  cost  in  labor  and  capital  oat- 
dinary  arts  of  popularity,  and  had  compara-  lay.  This  labor  is  undertaken  by  private  cap- 
tively  few  intimate  friends.  Like  many  other  italists;  but  from  Government  initiative  still 
authors,  she  oddly  preferred  ber  poems  to  her  greater  works  of  a  similar  character  are  called 
novels.  The  later  works  of  George  Eliot  were  for  in  many  quarters.  The  latest  matured 
extraordinarily  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  project  of  this  kind  is  for  a  ship-canal  with 
while  she  received  only  $1,500  for  "Scenes  of  locks  across  the  Florida  Peninsula.  More  nr- 
Glerical  Life,^'  "  Middlemarch  ^'  gained  her  the  gent  improvements  are  being  carried  out  od 
enormous  sum  of  $40,000,  and  *^  Daniel  De-  a  liberal  scale,  notably  the  blasting  away  of 
ronda  "  nearly  as  much.  reefs  to  make  a  new  entrance  for  deep-draught 
ENGINEERING.  The  renewed  impetus  vessels  to  New  York  Harbor  from  Long  Isl- 
which  abundant  crops  and  restored  prosperity  and  Sound,  the  commencement  of  which  has 
have  given  to  railroad  extension  in  the  United  been  fully  described  in  the  "  Annual  Cjclo- 
States  has  called  this  branch  of  engineering  psedia  '*  for  1876.  Very  valuable  service  is 
connected  with  railroad-building  into  unusucd  being  done  in  the  regulation  of  the  change- 
activity.  The  progress  of  the  art  in  some  of  able  currents  of  the  rivers  of  the  West,  in 
the  most  important  departments  is  little  no-  the  study  of  which  admirable  skill  has  been 
ticed  except  by  the  practically  interested,  shown,  and  original  methods  evolved.  En- 
There  have  been  7,150  miles  of  new  railroad  gineers  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  no 
constructed  in  the  United  States  during  the  scheme  for  river  improvements  is  efficient 
year  1880.  This  is  the  largest  construction  of  unless  it  embraces  the  entire  course  of  the 
any  one  year  except  1872,  which  exceeded  it  river ;  and  that,  if  the  regimen  of  the  river 
by  190  miles.  Of  the  total  length  built  in  throughout  its  entire  length  is  not  taken  as  a 
1880,  79*6  per  cent.,  or  5,698  miles,  was  west  whole  into  consideration,  any  local  imp^OT^ 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  total  length  of  ments,  whether  diking  or  the  rectification  or 
railroad  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  93,-  deepening  of  channel  -  bods,  may  do  more 
637  miles.  The  increase  in  the  railroad  mile-  harm  than  good.  (The  much-needed  improve- 
age,  taking  the  extension  of  the  year  1880  as  a  ments  of  the  Sacramento  River,  just  corn- 
basis  of  calculation,  is  8J  per  cent,  per  an-  menced,  with  the  plans  proposed  for  their 
num,  while  the  increase  in  population  in  the  execution,  are  described  in  Califob>ia.)  In 
United  States  is  only  about  2^  per  cent,  an-  Great  Britain  several  important  harbor  im- 
nually.  In  the  construction  of  iron  railroad-  provements  have  been  completed  in  1880, 
bridges  American  engineers  stand  foremost  chief  of  which  are  the  great  Victoria  Dock 
in  the  world,  as  might  be  expected  when  it  extension  in  London,  and  the  enlargement  of 
is  known  that  the  American  network  of  rail-  the  Hartlepool  Docks,  by  which  a  completely 
roads  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  combined  landlocked  harbor  is  secured  for  a  port  whose 
railroad  systems  of  all  Europe.  There  are  situation  is  favorable  for  a  commercial  de- 
900  miles  of  bridge-structures  in  the  Unit-  velopment  in  other  directions  besides  in  the 
ed  States,  of  which  300  miles  are  of  iron  or  timber-trade,  which  is  now  its  main  business, 
stone.  The  details  of  two  of  the  most  re-  The  extension  of  ocean  telegraphy  proceeds  ^ 
cently  completed  railroad-bridges,  which  are  at  an  augmenting  rate.  Only  fifteen  years  "^ 
typical  iron  long-span  truss  structures,  illus-  after  the  two  great  commercial  nations  of  kin-  " 
trating  the  most  improved  practice  of  Ameri-  dred  race  which  face  each  other  across  the  sin- 
can  bridge-builders,  are  given  below.  0.  Cha-  gle  ocean  of  the  land  hemisphere  were  enabled 
nute,  a  Western  engineer,  has  collected  the  to  send  instantaneous  signals  over  the  first  At- 
statistics  of  some  of  those  fields  of  engineer-  lantic  cable,  each  and  every  land  nearly  of  all 
ing  whose  achievements  are  too  familiar  to  be  the  six  continents,  which  has  aught  to  con- 
esteemed  at  their  true  value.  There  are,  ac-  tribute  or  receive  in  the  world's  market,  or 
cording  to  his  computations,  8,257  miles  of  takes  any  active  share  in  the  busy  interchange 
canal  in  the  United  States.  He  also  states  that  of  economic  services,  is  joined  by  these  vital 
569  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and  nerves  of  commerce,  whose  iron  tiireads  wend 
Canada  are  supplied  with  water-works,  which  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  ocean's  bot- 
have  13,000  miles  of  water-pipes,  10,000  miles  tom.  The  first  American  cable  is  wisely  in- 
of  these  being  of  cast-iron ;  and  improvements  tended  to  link  the  United  States  to  the  sister 
have  been  wrought  in  the  methods  of  water-  republics  of  the  same  continent,  with  which 
supply  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  intercourse  and  trade  have  been  slighter  and 
reduce  the  cost  50  per  cent.    The  gas  com-  less  frequent  than  with  the  antipodes,  while 

Eanies  of  the  country  have  increased  in  num-  other  industrial  nations  have  known  how  to 

er  from  50  in  1850  to  about  900,  representing  turn  their  peculiar  and  invaluable  organic  and 

a  capital  of  as  much  as  $200,000,000.    The  mineral  products  to  a  profitable  account, 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  project  of        The  bridge  acnyss   the  Missouri  River  at 

the  interoceanic  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Plattsmouth,  built  to  connect  the  Iowa  and 

Panama  have  directed  attention  to  the  Isthmus  Nebraska  divisions  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 

of  Cape  Cod,  through  which  a  tide-level  canal  souri  Railroad,  lately  consolidated  with  the 
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Chicago,  Barlington  and  Quincy,  replaces  the  to  the  low- water  mark.    The  piles  under  the 
ferry  bj  which  passengers  and  freight  have  pier  on  the  east  side  of  the  river-bed  have  a 
heretofore  been  transferred.    The  selection  of  penetration  of   28  feet,   the    masonry    com- 
the  location  for  the  bridge   was   a  difficult  mencing  three  feet  below  low  water.     All  the 
problem,  on  account  of  the  varying  channel  rest  of  the  masonry  has  concrete  foundations, 
of  the  river  at  this  point,  affected   by  the  The  stone  used  is  the  finest  kind  of  magnesian 
irregular  volume  of  the  Platte,   which  flows  limestone,  and  it  is  laid  in  Portland-cement 
into  it  about  a  mile  above  the  town.     Oppo-  mortar.   The  sides  of  the  three  main  piers,  from 
Bite  the  town  the  river-bed  is  a  mile  wide,  the  foundation  up  to  seven  feet  above  high 
thoagh  the  narrow  channel-bed  alone  is  oc-  water,  have  an  incline  from  the  perpendicular 
cupied  by  the  river  at  low  water.     The  chan-  of  one  in  twenty-four.    At  the  top  their  thick- 
nel  is  constantly  shifting  from  one  side  of  the  ness  is  eight  feet,  their  length  83  feet.    Both 
river-bed  to  the  other  opposite  the  town,  but  ends  are  circular  arcs,  meeting  and  forming  an 
some  dbtance  below  the  river  flows  through  a  edge,  the  radius  of  the  arcs  being  about  three 
narrow  passage  between  a  dike  and  a  high  fourths  of  the  thickness  of   the  pier.    The 
blaff.    The  width  here  is  only  800  feet ;  but  arch  with  circular  sides  of  these  dimensions  is 
helow  the  river  widens,  and  the  variations  in  expected  to  meet  best  the  conditions  of  the 
the  position  of  the  channel  above  throw  the  Missouri   River,   which    carries    down    great 
channel    now    against   one   bank    and    now  quantities  of  drift-wood.    The  extreme  varia- 
against  the  other.    It  was  necessary,  there-  tion  in  the  level  of  the  river  at  this  point  is 
fore,  to  place  the  bridge  as  near  as  the  con-  17  feet.    The  superstructure  of  the  iron  via- 
%aration  of   the  banks  would  allow  to  the  ducts  and  of  the  deck-spans  over  the  sand-bar 
narrow  passage  in  which  there  is  the  least  is  of  iron;  but  in  the  channel-spans  steel  was 
vanation  in  the  position  of  the  channel.    The  largely  employed.     The  bridge  was  designed 
shifting  nature  of  the  current  also  necessitated  throughout  to  bear  a  running  load  of  2,000 
the  adoption  of  a  high-bridge  instead  of  a  pounds  per  linear  foot,  and  to  resist  a  wind- 
drawbridge  plan.    At  the  point  selected  the  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  foot  when  a 
width  of  the  river,  except  in  the  flood  season,  train  is  crossing,  equivalent  to  50  pounds  per 
is  about  800  feet.     The  bridge  crosses  this  in  square  foot  when  empty.     The  iron  viaduct, 
two  spans,  50  feet  in  clear  height  above  high  of  riveted-plate  girders  resting  on  wrought- 
water.    On  tlie  east  side  are  three  deck-spans  iron  posts,  has  forty-eight  spans  on  the  east 
of  200  feet  each,  crossing  the  sand-bar,  which  and  four  on  tlie  west  side,  each  of  80  feet,  is 
is  submerged  in  the  spring  floods;    beyond  constructed  entirely  of  wrought-iron,  except 
which  is  an  iron  viaduct^  1,440  feet  long.     On  the    oast-iron    bed-plates.     The  three   deck- 
the  west  side  an  iren  viaduct,  120  feet  long,  spans,  80  feet  deep  and  16  feet  apart  between 
reaches  from  the  extremity  of  t)ie  high  bridge  the  centers,  are  of   the  single-system  Pratt 
to  the  western  approach,  which  is  a  cutting,  truss,     with    inclined    end-posts,    and    eight 
^  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point,  leading  in  a  panels  of  25  feet  in  each  truss.    The  wrought- 
CQrve  to  Plattsmouth.    The  bridge  is  8,000  iron  trusses,  secured  with  steel  pins,  rest  on 
feet  long  from  abutment  to  abutment.    The  cast-iron  pedestals  anchored  in  the  masonry, 
niain  bridge-structure  measures  804  feet  be-  The  superstructure  of  the  main  bridge  was 
tireen  the  centers  of  the  outside  piers.    The  mad^  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company.    The 
foundations  of  the  three  piers  of  the  main  two  channel-spans  are  just  402  feet  each  be- 
Ktnicture  are  carried  down  to  bed-rock,  80  to  tween  the  centers  of  the  piers.    The  trusses 
So  feet  below  extreme  low  water.    The  first  are  50  feet  deep,   and  placed  22  feet  apart 
pier  on  the  flat  also  has  its  foundation  laid  on  from  center  to  center.    The  plan  is  the  double- 
the  solid  rock,  and  the  second  one  rests  on  system  Pratt  truss   with  inclined  end-posts, 
piles.     The   work  on  the  bridge  was  com-  Each  span  has  sixteen  panels  of  25  feet  each, 
tnenced  in  July,  1879.    The  pier  ou  the  west  The  top  chord,  the    tension-members,    end- 
sbore  was  sunk  by  blasting  through  a  mass  of  posts,  the  jaw-nuts  on  the  bottom  chord,  and 
U)wlders  28  feet  deep.    The  two  other  river-  all  of  the  smaller  parts  are  of  steel,  except  the 
piers,  and  the  one  on  the  sand-flat  resting  on  rest  of   the  nuts,   which  are  of  iron.    The 
piles,  were  sunk  by  the  plenum  pneumatic  pro-  main  ties  and  the  bars  of  the  bottom  chord 
ce^.    The  caissons  were  of  a  new  pattern,  were  rolled  by  the  Eloman  process,  the  motion 
designed    and    furnished    by    William    Sooy  of  the  rollers  being  reversed  while  the  steel 
Smith.    The  entire  space  above  the  roof  was  is  between  them.    The  intermediate  posts  are 
filled  as  they  were  sunk  by  Portland  cement  formed  of  two  channels  laced  at  the  sides,  and 
concrete,    the    foundation    being    thus    built  are  pinned  in  the  center  to  the  diagonal  bars, 
dovnward ;  but  the  walls  of  the  caisson  were  as  well  as  to  the  top  and  bottom  chords,  the 
inclined  inward,  so  that  little  of  the  weight  pins  in  the  center  being  also  connected  with 
rested  on  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber,  transverse  struts  between  opposite  posts,  braced 
ud  the  caisson  was  sunk  by  continuous  press-  by  diagonal  rods  extending  to  the  top  later- 
ore,  instead  of  intermittently  blowing  off  the  al  struts.    The  open-hearth  steel  used  in  the 
eompreffsed   air,   as  is  usual.    The    concrete  structure,  specified  to  contain  not  over  0'85  per 
foandation  extends  from  the  solid  rock,  which  cent,  of  carbon,  was  tested  by  making  |-inch 
is  horizontally  stratified  limestone,  nearly  up  bars  bend  180  degrees  around  their  own  diam- 
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eters,  elongate  12  per  cent,  of  their  length,  The  Tay  Bridge  disaster  led  to  a  long  Par- 
and  sustain  a  pulling  strain  of  80,000  pounds,  lianientarj  investigation.    This  resulted  in  the 
The  tests  disclosed  the  same  superior  strength  adoption  of  plans  for  an  entirely  new  bridge  bj 
in  bars  of  small  section  as  compared  with  the  side  of  the  old  one,  which  is  still  standing 
larger  ones  which  is  observable  in  wrought-  unimpaired,  except  the  thirteen  long  spans  over 
iron  bars.    The  chief  engineer  was  George  S.  the  main  current.   This  number  was  adopted  by 
Morrison.    The  floor  of  the  bridge,  which  is  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  in  place  of  fourteen  spans 
uniform  throughout,  is  constructed  with  iron  of  shorter  breadth,  in  order  to  hasten  the  corn- 
guards  of  angle-iron,  within  oak  guard-tim-  pletion  of  the  bridge.    This  broke  down  in  a 
hers.     These  angle-bars  with  the  broad  side  high  gale  of  wind  on  the  28th  of  December, 
fiat  will,  it  is  expected,  carry  a  derailed  car  or  1879,  while  a  passenger  train  was  passing  over, 
train  for  any  distance.  causing  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  (For  description  of 
A  railroad-bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  the  bridge  see  Enqineebinq  in  **Annnai  Cyclo- 
Beaver,   Pennsylvania,  consists  of  six  spans  psedia "  for  1877.)    In  the  report  submitted  to 
over  the  river  and  an  iron  viaduct  across  the  Parliament  the  conrniiseioners  say :  "  The  con- 
fiats  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  1,000  feet  elusion  to  which  we  have  come  is  that  the 
long.    The  first  span  on  the  south  side  is  a  bridge  was  badly  designed,  badly  constructed, 
plate  deck-girder,   SO  feet  long;   the  second  and  badly  maintained,  and  that  its  downfall  was 
span  over  the  channel  is  446  feet,  crossed  by  a  owing  to  inherent  defects  in  the  structure, 
double-intersection  Pratt  through  truss ;   the  which  must  sooner  or  later  have  brought  it 
next  truss,  260  feet  long,  is  of  the  same  pat-  down.'^  Theengineers  stated  that  20  pounds  on 
tern;  the  third,  180  feet  long,  is  a  Pratt  deck-  the  square  foot  of  wind-pressure  had  been  allow- 
truss,  as  are  also  the  fifth  and  sixth,  230  feet  ed  for,  although  maximum  pressures  of  40  to 50 
each.    The  bridge  is  for  a  single  track.    The  pounds  have  been  observed,  and  the  locality  of 
bridge  proper  has  a  length  of  1,376  feet,  and  the  bridge  is  subject  to  storms  of  extreme  vie- 
the  iron  viaduct  of  1,080  feet,  divided  into  thir-  lence.  French  engineers  usuaUy  allow  for  50  or 
ty-six  spans  of  80  feet  each.    The  piers  for  55  pounds  per  square  foot  of  lateral  wind-press- 
the  channel-span  were  built  up  from  the  solid  nre,  or  more.     It  transpired  that  the  custoniarj 
rock,  in  coffer-dams.    They  are  90  feet  high  allowance  for  wind-pressure  made  by  English 
from  the  low-water  mark,  and  are   12  feet  bridge  -  builders  is  much  less  than  observed 
thick,  and  30  feet  long  under  the  coping,  slop-  maximum  pressures,  though  invariably  greater 
ing  outward    one   in   24  to    the    foundation  than  the  allowance  made  in  the  iron  piers  of 
courses.     The  next  pier,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  2r)0-foot  span,  has  the  same  height.    The  such  disasters  had  not  before  occurred  was  that 
next  two  piers,  supporting  the  first  230-foot  a  far  greater  lateral  stability  is  usually  secured 
truss,  are  60  feet  high  above  low  water,  and  than  is  nominally  held  in  view, 
eight  wide  by  24  feet  long  at  the  top.    The  The  new  Thames  Dock  in  London,  which  was 
channel-span  is  formed  by  two  trusses,  18  feet  called  while  building  an  extension  of  the  Vie- 
apart  and  42  feet  high.     The  end-posta  are  in-  toria  Docks,  but  was  opened  on  the  24th  of 
clined,  and  the  intermediate  posts,  which  are  June,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Albert 
double,  each  half  being  formed  of  an  eight-  Dock,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.     It  was  built 
inch  beam  with  plates  riveted  on  the  flanges,  to  provide  for  the  greatly  enlarged  shipping 
are  stiffened  by  a  longitudinal  strut,  formed  traffic  of  London,  and  to  furnish  accommoda- 
of  two  channel-bars,  fastened  to  thera  at  their  tions  for  the  steamships  of  colossal  size  which 
centers,  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  are  replacing  the  smaller  vessels  for  which  the 
bridge.    The  trusses  are  divided  jnto  21  panels  existing  dock  facilities  were  intended'.     The 
of  21  feet  two  inches  each.    The  channel-span  improvements  were  commenced  in  1875,  with 
was  erected  in  the  river  upon  a  temporary  the  channel  which  was  begun  between  the  old 
bridge  of  three  spans,  135  feet  each,  of  Howe  dock  and  Galleon's  Reach,  a  work  which  was 
trusses,  resting  on  timber  piers,  55  feet  high,  only  intended  originally  as  a  new  entrance  be- 
and  these  upon  columns  of  rough  masonry,  ten  low  two  troublesome  bends  in  the  river.    This 
feet  high  above  low  water.     Under  these  tem-  plan  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  new  dock, 
porary  spans  the  river-traffic  was  conducted  which  it  was  foreseen  would  have  to  be  con- 
without  interruption.      The  shorter  span  of  structed  before  very  long,  and  which  would 
double-intersection  trusses  was  raised  upon  a  render  the  expenditure  upon  the  canal  in  alarge 
wooden  trestle-work.     The  viaduct  rests  upon  measure  superfluous.    Instead  of  the  depth  of 
iroii  trestles,  each  formed  by  two  legs  inclined  27  feet,  as  was  intended  for  the  canal,  the 
one  in  eight,  and  braced  by  four  panels  of  cross-  depth  of  30  feet  was  seen  to  be  necessary  in 
struts  and  diagonals.    The  height  of  the  via-  the  new  dock  to  accommodate  such  vessels  as 
duct  is  60  feet  from  the  ground.    Each  leg  ot  the  Orient.    The  new  dock  is  connected  with 
the  iron  columns  is  anchored  in  a  masonry  the  Victoria  Dock  by  a  channel  80  feet  wide, 
foundation.    The  longitudinal  bracing  is  a  line  At  its  lower  end  it  has  another  entrance,  com- 
of  struts  composed  of  two  channel-bars,  fast-  municating  with  the  Thames  through  a  large 
ened  to  each  leg  at  its  center,  and  strength-  basin,  connected  with  it  by  a  lock,  and  con- 
ened  by  diagonals.     Every  third  span  was  left  nected  by  another  with  the  river.     The  new 
unbraced  to  allow  of  expansion.  dock  and  the  old  one  run  in  one  straight  line, 
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•om  which  the  two  entrances  slightly  deviate,  lock-gates,  swing-hridges,  cranes,  capstans,  etc., 

be  total  distance  hetween  the  old  entrance  at  used  in  connection  with  the  docks  are  worked 

ilackwall  Point  and  the  new  one  at  Galleon's  hy  hydraulic  machinery ;  and  an  extensive  sys- 

teach,  below  Woolwich,  is  two  and  three-  tem  of  pressure-pipes  and  water-mains,  with 

narter  miles.      The  new  entrance  joins  the  flre-hydrants  attacned,   surrounds  the  whole 

locks  to  the  river  at  its  widest  part.    It  is  pro-  dock.    The  numerous  hydraulic  cranes  are  sup- 

ected  by  two  concrete  jetties,  opening  out-  plied  with  water  under  high  pressure  from  the 

rard,  timber  leading-jetties  ending  in  curves  pressure-mains  through  jointed  pipes  made  of 

)resenting  a  wide  mouth  guiding  into  the  en-  gun-metal.    The  total  area  of  these  docks,  in- 

;rance-lock.    The  entrance-lock  to  the  basin  is  eluding  the  entrance-basin  to  the  new  dock, 

)00  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.     It  has  three  which  can  be  employed  as  a  landing  dock  if 

pairs  of  w  rough t-iron  gates.   The  distance  from  desired,  is  about  175  acres.    They  belong  to 

the  outer  to  the  inner  gate  is  550  feet.    There  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company.    There  is  a 

is  30  feet  of  water  over  the  sills  at  high  tide,  complete  and  direct  connection  with  the  whole 

lod  any  of  the  ironclads  of  the  British  navy,  system  of  British  railways.    The  transfer  of 

u  well  as  the  largest  merchant-vessels  afloat,  goods  to  or  from  the  manufacturing  districts  or 

!an  enter  the  docks.    The  entrance-basin  into  the  London  warehouses  is  very  perfect  and 

rbich  this  lock  conducts  has  an  area  of  nine  economical.    The  docks  will  also  be  largely  em- 

lores.     From  this  a  channel,  which  is  300  feet  ployed  for  the  transfer  of  passengers.     The 

mg  by  80  wide,  leads  into  the  main  dock,  cost  of  the  dock  extension  would  l^ave  been 

his  passage  has  a  pair  of  gates  similar  to  those  much  greater  if  the  gravel  excavated  had  not 

f  the  «entrance-lock.    The  main  dock  has  an  been  used  in  making  the  concrete.    The  total 

rea  of  75  acres,  and  is  one  and  a  quarter  miles  cost  was  about  £1,000,000. 

>ng.     It  has  a  uniform  breadth  of  490  feet  be-  The  harbor  of  Holyhead,  on  the  island  of  that 

veen  the  copings.    On  the  south  side  of  the  name,  adiacent  to  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  at 

ew  dock  are  being  built  two  large  dry  docks,  the  northwest  corner  of  Wales,  is  important, 

be  larger  one  510  feet  long  and  84  feet  wide,  as  being  the  regular  landing  of  the  Irish  steam- 

nd  the  lesser  one  420  feet  long  and  68  feet  ship  traffic,  lying  directly  opposite  Dublin.    The 

ride.    Their  sills  are  22  feet  below  high  water,  harbor  is  formed    by  tlie  great   breakwater 

lie  largest  ironclads  can  be  admitted  into  the  which  was  begun  by  J.  M.  Rendel.  in  accord- 

irst.     Beneath  the  passage  connecting  the  two  ance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1847, 

ret  docks  the  double  track  of  the  Great  East-  and  completed  after  his  death,  by  Sir  John 

»m  Railway  passes  through  a  tunnel  1,800  feet  Hawkshaw,  in   1873,  the  plans  having  been 

ong,  the  gradients  of  which  are  one  in  fifty  changed  and  the  pier  extended  so  as  to  inclose 

rom  both  sides,  the  level  of  the  track  in  the  400  acres  of  deep  water,  in  addition  to  the 

^nterheing43^feetbelow  the  high- water  line.  267  acres  of  water-space  originally  intended. 

Another  double-line  railway,  as  well  as  a  road-  The  outer  end  of  the  breakwater  was  con- 

prsy,  is  carried  over  the  connecting  canal  by  structed  with  extreme  difficulty,  owing  to  the 

>ne  of  the  largest  swing-bridgbs  yet  made.    It  great  depth  of  the  water,  which  was  55  feet  at 

ipans  90  feet,  and  weighs  over  860  tons.    The  the  extremity,  and  the  heavy  seas  which  washed 

Koyal  Albert  Dock-works  are  remarkable  for  out  of  place  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  which 

the  extensive  use  in  them  of  Portland-cement  were  employed,  and  the  rubble  foundation  250 

Concrete.    The  dock-walls  of  the  whole  of  the  to  400  feet  wide.    An  extension  of  this  har- 

tnaio  dock  and  its  entrances  from  the  Thames  bor  and  new  landing  docks  have  been  dredged 

and  from  the  old  dock,  as  well  as  the  two  great  out  within  the  shelter  of  the  breakwater  for 

graving  docks,  are  constructed  almost  entirely  the  London  atid  Northwestern  Railway  Gom- 

of  this  material,  which  was  made  and  depos-  pany.    The  new  docks  were  opened  on  the 

ited  on  the  spot.    The  aggregate  length  of  the  l7th  of  June.     The  railway  company  com- 

dock-wolls  and  the  walls  to  the  passages  is  menced  the  harbor  extension  in  1862,  adding 

about  three  and  a  half  miles.    These  walls  are  ten  acres  to  the  area  of  the  harbor,  and  in  1865 

about  40  feet  high,  five  feet  thick  at  the  top,  they  built  the  quay-wall  which  forms  the  west 

and  18  or  19  feet  thick  at  the  base.    They  re-  side  of  the  new  harbor.    The  quay  on  the  east 

qpired  in  their  construction  about  500,000  ca-  side  was  commenced,  as  the  beginning  of  the 

bic  yards  of  concrete,  for  which  some  80,000  extensive   improvements   just   completed,   in 

yards  of  Portland  cement  were  used,  besides  1874.    The  harbor,  which  has  been  excavated 

about  20,000,000  brick.    Upward  of  4,000,-  for  the  traffic  of  the  railway  and  its  sixteen 

^JO  cubic  yards  of  material  were  excavated  steamships  employed  in  the  Irish  packet  ser- 

ind  lifted  an  average  height  of  seventeen  feet,  vice,  is  2,000  feet  long  and  600  wide.    The  cost 

which  was  accomplished  by  steam-excavating  has  been  about  £500,000.     In  connection  with 

niachinery  of  the  most  advanced  types.     The  this  large  open  dock  is  the  graving  dock,  with 

iteam-navvies  used  were  capable  of  moving  an  entrance  70  feet  wide,  a  floor  398  feet  long, 

500  cubic  yards  a  day  each.    The  number  of  and  a  depth  of  27  feet. 

iteam-engines  constantly  employed  for  various  Important  dock  and  harbor  works  are  being 

purposes  was  70,   the  number  of    workmen  constructed  at  Milford  Haven,  South  Wales. 

i,000  to  3,000 ;  43,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  The  docks,  which  are  being  constructed  after 

day  have  at  times  been  pumped  out.    All  the  the  plans  of  J.  M.  Toler,  will  have  an  area  of 
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62}  acres.    Tbej  inclade  a  graviDg  dock  710  honrs.    The  pier  can  also  be  nsed  for  laDdin^ 

feet  long  and  96  feet  wide,  in  obtaining  the  passengers,  as  it  is  approachable  at  all  states  of 

foundations  for  which  some  of  the  deepest  ex-  the  tide.     This  pier  is  of  a  novel  design.  It 

cavation  ever  accomplished  under  tidal  water  is  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and 

has  been  done.    In  the  construction  of  the  sill,  is  built  of  solid  wrougbt-iron  bars,  or  screw- 

which  is  84  feet  below  high  water  in  ordinary  piles. 

spring  tides,  a  large  iron  caisson  was  used  in  Extensive  dock  accommodations  have  been 
excavating  for  the  fouudation.    The  sill  or  en-  added  at  Hartlepool,  which  is  the  only  harbor  of 
trance  is  in  the  form  of  a  groove,  the  object  refuge  along  an  extensive  stretch  of  dangeraos 
being  to  enable  the  dock  to  be  used  as  a  wet  coast,  and  has  now  been  made  one  of  the  most 
dock  for  very  large  vessels  when  desired.    The  accessible  and  commodious  ports  on  the  eastern 
sill-stones  are  blocks  of  granite  placed  directly  coast  of  England.    The  docks  have  been  ex- 
on  the  solid  rock,  which  was  excavated  to  the  tended  by  succensive  additions  since  the  first 
average  depth  of  eight  feet.    The  gate  to  the  one  was  commenced  in  East  Hartlepool  in  1840, 
entrance  is  a  floating  caisson,  the  largest  ever  until  they  now  embrace  an  area  of  176}  acres, 
made  of  its  kind.    A  larg^  caisson-chamber  for  The  east  harbor  is  connected  with  the  harbor 
receiving  the  caisson  when  opening  the  dry  of  West  Hartlepool,  which  has  too  shallow  an 
dock,  with  heavy  walls  of  limestone  and  con-  entrance  for  large  craft,  by  a  deep  channel.  A 
Crete,  is  100  feet  long,  45}  deep,  and  15}  wide.  large  flat  which  was  covered  at  high  tide  has 
This  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  rock  to  the  been  excavated  to  form  the  new  dock.  A  tidal 
depth  of  12  feet.    Some  of  the  deep  founda-  basin  connects  this  with  the  deep-water  chao- 
tions  were  obtained  by  sinking  a  kind  of  coflfer-  nel,  letting  into  East  Hartlepool  Harbor,  which 
dam  formed  by  a  huge  monolith  of  concrete,  is  open  to  the  sea.    The  tidal  lock  or  basin, 
This  was  built  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  is  450  feet  long  and  26  to  27  feet  deep, 
to  be  excavated,  and  the  inclosed   earth  dug  is  provided  with  a  double  set  of  gates,  the  outer 
out,  the  weight  of  the  mass  causing  it  to  sink,  pair  of  which  are  constructed  of  wrougbt-iron, 
the  sides  being  built   up  above   the  water-  with  air-tight  compartments  large  enough  to 
level  in  the  beginning  or  progressively  while  enable  them  to  float  on  water.    They  are  op- 
it  was  sinking.   The  largest  of  these  monoliths,  erated  by  hydraulic  machinery.    The  bridges 
nsed  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  break-  for  railroads  over  the  entrance  passage  are  of 
water  at  the  lock-entrance  to  the  graving  dock,  remarkably  easy  action ;  though  containing  500 
is  86  feet  by  24  feet,  with  side-walls  averaging  tons  of  wrought-iron  and  200  tons  of  cast-iron 
six  feet  in  thickness.    This  had  to  be  sunk  57  each,  they  revolve  upon  a  system  of  wheek  of 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  pure  steel  as  though  they  were  of  the  lightest 
reaching  the  solid  rock.     This  mode  of  tidal  construction. 

excavation  has  not  before  been  tried  in  Eng-  The  boring  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  has 
land.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  method  for  been  completed,  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
sinking  the  foundations  of  piers,  breakwaters,  having  proceeded  with  increased  rapidity.  The 
or  lighthouses.  A  channel,  100  yards  wide,  Belgian  system  of  tunneling  by  top-headings, 
giving  84  feet  of  water  at  high  spring  tide,  has  adopted  by  the  late  engineer,  Louis  Favre,  and 
been  cut  from  the  graving  dock  to  deep  water  the  use  of  compressed-air  drills  of  the  latest 
in  the  haven.  The  dry  dock  has  an  entrance  types,  compressed-air  locomotives,  and  im- 
at  both  ends,  communicating  with  the  wet  proved  methods  of  ventilation,  have  enabled 
dock  and  with  the  haven,  allowing  it  to  be  the  work  to  be  done  at  quicker  rates  than 
nsed  as  a  tidal  basin  or  as  a  lock.  A  small  would  have  been  possible  if  the  engineers  had 
graving  dock,  300  feet  long,  and  capable  of  ac-  not  so  readily  availed  themselves  of  new  in- 
oommodating  ships  of  20  feet  draught,  is  within  ventions.  (See  Engineebino,  in  /^Annual  Cy- 
the  area  of  the  wet  dock.  In  this  new  graving  clopaedia  "  for  1879.)  Before  the  two  sections 
dock  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  was  recently  of  the  tunnel  met,  the  temperature  had  become 
docked  for  repairs.  Of  the  62  acres  of  dock  almost  insupportable  in  the  headings.  Two 
area  in  the  haven,  one  half  will  soon  be  opened  serious  hindrances  were  encountered  in  the 
for  use,  affording  5,000  feet  of  wharfage,  with  latter  portion  of  the  work :  a  large  influx  of 
quays  of  an  average  depth  of  200  feet.  When  water  occurred  at  one  point,  and  at  another 
the  whole  of  the  wet  docks  are  completed  the  the  tunnel  passed  through  a  mass  of  disinte- 
wharfage-room  will  be  about  7,000  lineal  feet,  grated  feldspar  with  alumina  and  gypsom, 
with  26  feet  of  water  in  the  basin.  The  en-  which  swelled  very  rapidly  upon  contact  with 
trance-lock  will  be  500  feet  long  and  70  wide,  air,  and  was  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
with  34  feet  of  water  on  the  sills  at  spring  tide,  superincumbent  rocks  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
A  low  breakwater  will  protect  the  entrances  crush  every  kind  of  arched  lining  which  could 
to  the  tidal  lock  of  the  basin  and  to  the  graving  at  first  be  devised.  Granite  arches  capable 
dock.  Close  to  the  docks  is  a  deep-water  iron  of  withstanding  the  enormous  pressure  were 
pier,  with  three  lines  of  raij road- track  leading  finally  made,  though  the  heavy  lining  of  fi^J 
to  the  coal-fields.  There  are  several  hydraulic  feet  thickness  was  sometimes  broken  down,  and 
cranes  and  a  powerful  hydraulic  elevator  at-  had  to  be  reinforced  with  side-walls,  also  o' 
tached  to  the  pier,  which  are  capable  of  dis-  granite,  about  6 J  feet  thick.  The  two  head- 
charging  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  ings  met  on  the  80th  of  April ;  the  calculation^ 
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19  to  grade  and  direction  proved  snrprisinglj  dormant  for  twenty  years  more,  the  project  has 

locarate,  and  the  deviation  was  almost  infini-  been  taken  up  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and 

(esimaL     It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  tunnel  the  canal  is  being  made  by  private  means.   An 

vith  Andermatt  by  a  sloping  tunnel  700  metres  association  of  Boston  aud  New  York  capitalists 

in  length.     Andermatt  lies  almost  exactly  mid-  obtained  an  unexpired  charter  granted  for  this 

waj  between  Goeschenen  and  Airolo.    This  object,  purchasea  a  strip  across  the  isthmus 

dight  extension  of  the  scheme   would,  it  is  1,000  feet  in  width,  and  arranged  with  con- 

thooght,  not  only  prove  profitable  by  increas-  tractors  to  commence  the  cutting  immediately, 

ing  the  receipts,  but  would  make  the  ventila-  and  complete  the  canal  in  two  years.    The  en- 

tioD  of  the  main  bore  as  good  as  could  be  de-  gineer  is  George  H.  Titcomb,  with  whom  P. 

sired,  and  also  prove  extremely  useful  in  case  Elbert  Nostrand  is  associated  as  assistant  en- 

the  tunnel  should  cave  in  and  become  tempo-  gineer. 

rarily  impassable  on  either  side.  The  canal  is  to  pierce  the  interior  neck  of 
The  Mont  Cenis  route  passed  through  the  same  Cape  God  at  its  narrowest  part,  connecting 
soft  stratum  of  decomposed  feldspar  and  gyp-  Buzzard^s  Bay,  the  deep  indentation  in  the 
SQin  which   proved  so  serious  an  obstacle  in  southern  coast  of  New  England,  which  gives  to 
boring  the  Sc  Gothard  Tunnel,  crossing  it  in  Cape  Cod  its  peninsular  form,  to  the  arm  of 
so  open  cutting  in  the  Replat  section,  near  Cape  Cod  Bay,  called  Barnstable  Bay,  which 
Hodane.     The  sides  of  this  excavation  have  hollows  the  other  shore  directly  opposite  the 
been  continually  crambling,  and  the  cutting  extremity  of  Buzzard^s  Bay.    The  route  of  the 
ius  only  been  kept  clear  at  groat  expense  and  canal  is  marked  out  by  nature.    Two  shallow 
bj  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance.  The  cut-  watercourses,  the  Monument  and  Scusset  Riv- 
tuig  is  consequently  being  replaced  by  a  tunnel  ers,  coincide  with  a  line  straight  across  the  isth- 
1,583  metres  in  length,  which  enters  the  moun-  mus  at  its  narrowest  point  for  seven  eighths 
aln  about  1,000  metres  from  the  mouth  of  the  of  the  way  across.    The  summit  of  the  ridge 
rreat  Fr^jus  Tunnel,  and  joips  the  latter  about  which  divides  them  is  only  85  feet  above  the 
(00  metres  from  its  terminus.    The  CoUadon  average  low- water  level  of  the  bays  on  each 
Qachinery  and  perforators,  worked  by  com-  side.     This  narrow  ridge  crosses  the  route, 
»ressed  air,  have  been  used  in  boring  this  tun-  whicli  follows  northeast  and  southwest  bear- 
leL  ings,  five  miles  from  the  Buzzard^s  Bay  en- 
A  new  tunnel,  which  is  being  made  through  trance.    The  length  of  the  canal  will  be  a  little 
be  Arlberg,  is  intended  to  connect  the  Swiss  less  than  eight  miles.    The  material  to  be  re- 
uid  Austrian  railroad  systems  without  crossing  moved  is  very  easy  of  excavation,  consisting 
merman  territory,  and  requiring  to  use  a  link  be-  principally  of  gravel.  The  canal  is  to  have  the 
on^ng  to  the  German  system,  as  at  present,  depth  at  mean  tide-level  of  25  feet,  a  surface 
rbis  tunnel,  which  is  intended  for  a  double  line,  width  at  mean  tide  of  225  feet,  and  at  bottom 
w'iW  be  six  and  one  half  miles  in  length.    The  of  66  feet.    Its  width  at  bottom  is  six  feet  less 
raihroad  line  will  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  and  its  depth  one  foot  less  than  the  Suez  Canal. 
Inn,  passing  Innspruck,  Landeck,  and  Bludenz.  The  New  Amsterdam  Canal  is  21  feet  broader 
A  shaft  is  to  be  sunk  from  the  height  of  1,540  at  bottom,  and  two  feet  shallower;  the  Caledo- 
feet  near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  to  accelerate  nia  Canal  is  not  within  16  feet  as  broad  nor 
the  boring,  and  to  secure  the  ventilation  of  the  within  five  feet  as  deep.    The  capital  stock  of 
tnnnel.  the  joint-stock  company  which  is  digging  this 
A  ship-canal  across  Cape  Cod  is  a  project  canal  is  $8,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  was 
which  has  been  brought  forward  from  time  to  paid  in  at  the  commencement.    The  actual  dis- 
tune ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Ameri-  tance  saved  to  coasting-vessels  by  the  Cape  Cod 
can  colonies.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Canal  will  be  90  miles;  the  saving  in  time  at 
t  military  commission  examined  the  ground  and  least  eight  hours.  The  advantages  of  this  route 
deported  in  favor  of  such  a  cutting.  In  the  next  will  prove  much  greater  and  the  saving  more, 
^tr  its  need  was  strongly  felt,  and  in  the  sue-  owing  to  the  storms  and  fogs  encountered  in 
Q^ing  period  the  route  was  surveyed,  first  by  rounding  Cape  Cod.    The  canal  will  afford  a 
order  of  the  Commonwealth  authorities,  from  safe  and  protected  passage  between  New  York 
1818  to  1824,  and  then  by  command  of  the  Fed-  and  Boston;  and  the  Sound  steamers,  which  now 
era!  Government.    The  latter  survey  was  care-  transfer  their  passengers  at  Stonington  and  Fall 
folljniade  by  Mt\jor  Perrault,  an  engineer  of  River,  will  be  able  to  sail,  just  as  smoothly,  all 
the  army,  in  1825,  who  reported  the  results  to  the  way  to  Boston  Harbor.    The  navigation 
Congress  the  following  year.   In  1828  the  Board  around  this  most  dangerous  point  along  the  At- 
<>nQtemational  Improvement  adopted  a  route  lantic  coast  is  of  immense  magnitude.    This 
vid  plana,  and  the  Government  was  about  to  coasting  traffic,  it  is  estimated,  employs  40,000 
execute  the  project ;  but  it  was  abandoned,  to-  vessels  annually,  carrying  cargoes  of  $600,000,- 
S^her  with  other  public  works,  upon  the  ad-  000  aggregate  value.     The  saving  in  insurance, 
v^tofa  new  Administration,  with  a  different  time,  wages,  etc.,  which  the  canal  will  effect  at 
Nicy  regarding  internal   improvements.    In  the  start  is  calculated  to  amount  to  $1,500,000 
1^  the  Massachusetts  government  revived  a  year.    The  tonnage  which  is  expected  to  pass 
^«  Bcbeme,  and  obtained  a  favorable  report  through  it  the  first  year  is  4,000,003  tons.   The 
^^  it  from  the  Coast  Survey.    After  lying  canal  will  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  not 
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only  with  New  York  and  the  Sound  ports,  but  on  the  east,  and  descends  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico 

will  render  the  coasting-trade  speedier  and  safer  through  San  Pedro  Bay.    Its  length  from  tbe 

between  New  England  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bar  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary^s  to 

seaboard.    The  tinal  survey  of  the  route  was  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  is  169  miles.    From  tbe 

made  in  July,  and  work  was  commenced  the  bar  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  distance  is 

middle  of  September,  1880.    The  northeast  end  6^  miles.    There  are  34  miles  of  ship  narigi- 

of  the  canal  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  north  tion  in  the  St.  Mary^s  to  Camp  Pincknej,  the 

of  Sandwich.    Here  two  parallel  jetties  will  be  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal  proper.   Tbe 

carried  out  into  deep  water,  forming  a  prolon-  length  of  canal  to  be  excavated  from  hereto 

gation  of  the  canal-banks.    An  interior  basin  Ellaville  is  122  miles,  and  from  this  point  to 

of  ten  acres'  area,  made  by  excavating  a  salt  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  7i  miles.    The  sommit- 

marsh  within  the  line  of  the  shore,  wUl  serve  level  is  105  feet  above  tide-water.    The  plan  is 

as  a  harbor.    It  connects  with  the  canal  and  to  ascend  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  snmmit- 

the  channel  between  the  jetties  at  their  point  le vel  by  means  of  sevenldcks  of  15-feet  lift  each, 

of  meeting.  Breakwaters  will  be  so  constructed  The  summit-level  commences  with  Okefinokee 

that  vessels  can  run  up  into  the  basin  from  Cape  Swamp,  11^  miles  above  Camp  Pincknej,  and 

Cod  Bay  in  all  weathers.    At  the  head  of  Buz-  is  62  miles  in  length.    It  runs  22  miles  throogh 

zard's  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  Monument  River  the  swamp,  and  14  miles  beyond  the  point  where 

is  an  excellent  natural  landlocked  harbor.    The  it  emerges  it  meets  the  Suwanee  River,  which 

engineer  employed  by  the  same  company  in  is  to  serve  as  the  feeder  of  the  canal.    The  wa- 

1878,  Clemens  Herschel,  estimated  the  cost  of  ters  are  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  canal, 

the  canal  at  $2,500,000,  allowing  only  15  to  20  and  diverted  into  it  by  means  of  a  dam,  which 

cents  per  cubic  foot  for  excavation,  which  esti-  will  produce  an  artificial  lake  near  Blount's 

mate  was  only  one  quarter  of  that  first  made  by  Ferry.    From  this  lake  to  the  end  of  tbe  smn- 

the  present  engineers.    The  former  schemes  for  mit-level  the  distance  is  18  miles.    It  descends 

a  canal  over  this  route  all  contemplated  a  on  the  Gulf  side  by  two  looks  of  10  feet  lift, 

greater  or  less  number  of  locks.    The  bolder  then  five  of  15,  and  one  of  10-feet  lift   The 

plan  of  an  expeditious,  free  channel  cut  below  line  crosses  the  Ailapaha  and  Withlacoochee 

the  level  of  the  tide  was  first  adopted  by  the  Rivers,  and  is  carried  through  the  center  of 

company  which  has  now  taken  this  work  in  San  Pedro  Bay.    A  channel  must  be  dog,  and 

hand,  and  is  the  result  of  the  vogue  for  ocean-  protected  with  jetties,  for  7i  miles  to  deep 

level  canals  brought  about  by  the  great  achieve-  water.     The  drainage  area  tributary  to  the 

ment  of  Lessepsand  his  still* greater  new  enter-  summit-level  is  1,200  square  miles,  in  which 

prise.  A  serious  drawback  to  a  tide-level  canal  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  four  feet 

across  Cape  Cod  may  be  encountered  in  the  six  inches.    The  cost  of  the  canal,  according 

strong  tidal  current,  which  Herschel  calculates  to  the  plans  proposed,  would  be  about  $60,- 

will  run  through  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an  000,000.     These  plans  contemplate  a  canal  25 

hour.    Navigation  against  such  a  current  must  feet  in  minimum  depth,  80  feet  wide  at  tbe 

be  attended  by  expense  and  delay.    Whether  bottom,  and  108  feet  wide  at  the  water-level 

it  would  also  injure  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  The  locks  are  to  be  25  feet  deep  on  the  sills, 

canal,  or  entail  expensive  works  for  their  pres-  and  to  have  a  width  at  the  gates  of  65  feet, 

ervation,  can  not  be  clearly  calculated  before-  and  a  length  of  500  feet  in  the  chambers, 

hand.    In  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  Sep-  They  have  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of 

tember  several  hundred  Italian  laborers  were  the  projected  Panama  Canal,  and  differ  from 

set  at  work  clearing  the  ground  and  commenc-  them  only  in  the  lifts.    They  are  to  be  dual 

ing  the  excavation  at  Sagamore  Hill.  The  Cape  locks,  a  reserve  lock  being  placed  by  the  side 

Cod  Ship-Canal  Company  was  incorporated  in  of  each  working  lock  so  that  traflio  maj  not 

the  year  1870,  and  would  perhaps  have  com-  be  arrested  whUe  it  is  being  repaired.    Teen- 

pleted  the  undertaking  some  years  ago  had  it  able  ships  to  pass  each  other  the  canal  is  to  be 

not  been  for  the  financial  panic  of  1873  and  its  widened  to  155  feet  at  bottom  and  255  feet  at 

effects.    They  were  compelled  by  statute  to  ex-  the  water-surface,  for  1,000  feet  above  and  be- 

pend  $100,000  on  the  can^  and  collect  $400,-  low  each  pair  of  locks;  and  other  basins  for 

000  into  their  treasury  before  the  1st  of  Novem-  the  same  purpose  are  to  be  placed  at  interval* 

ber,  1880,  or  to  forfeit  their  charter.    A  second  of  six  miles  along  the  line.    To  earn  current 

company  was  chartered  April  24,  1880,  who  expenses  and  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of 

should  succeed  to  the  privileges  of  the  old  one  constniction,  estimated  at  $50,000,000, 10,71i- 

in  default  of  their  fulfilling  these  conditions.  800  tons  must  pass  through  annually  if  the 

The  route  of  the  ship-canal  which  it  is  pro-  canal-toll  is  fixed  at  28  cents  per  ton,  and  a  traf- 

Eosed  to  dig  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida  fie  of  1,750,000  tons  would  have  to  pass  throogh 
as  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  Gen-  in  order  to  enable  the  current  expenses  and 
eral  Q.  A.  Gillraore.    If  constructed,  this  canal  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  met.     The  actual 
will  effect  a  saving  in  distance  between  Atlan-  tonna<?e  which  passed  through  Florida  Straits 
tic  and  Gulf  ports  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  in  1879  was  about  2,600,000 ;  but  this  traffic 
besides  the  escape  from  the  perils  of  the  pas-  will  probably  be  much  larger  in  future  as  a  re- 
sage  through  the  Florida  Straits.     The  route  suit  of  the  improvements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
recommended  starts  from  the  St.  Mary^s  River  Mississippi.     It  has  been  computed  that  the 
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viog  upon  present  rates  of  freight  and  insar-  new  loops  hastened,  and  the  same  transfonna- 

lee  between  the  Gnlf  States  and  Atlantic  and  tions  of  the  channel  and  alterations  in  the  ve- 

reign  ports,   which  would  be  effected  by  a  locitj  of  the  current  reproduced  farther  down, 

orida  sliip-canal,  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  report  of  Captain  Hanbury,  of  the  Engi- 

le  drainage  area  available  for  the  water-sup-  neer  Corps  of  the  Army,  on  the  condition  of 

Y  amounts  to  1,200  square  miles.    The  aver-  the  Missouri  River  near  Omaha,  describes  sim- 

e  annual  rainfall  is  54  inches  at  St.  Mary's,  pie  and  inexpensive  devices,  by  the  skillful 

id  somewhat  greater  in  the  interior.    It  would  application  of  w^hich  the  mutable  regimen  of 

ford  some  1,200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec-  these  rivers  can  be  controlled,  their  channels 

id  available  for  feeding  the  canal,  sufficient  rectified  and  conserved,  the  navigable  way  kept 

r  the  supply  of  the  canal  if  it  can  be  all  util-  cfear,  and  the  farmsteads  and  urban  sites  along 

ed.    About  one  fourth  of  this,  the  actual  sup-  their  banks  rendered  secure.    This  is  accom- 

y,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  total  precipitation,  plished  by  arresting  the  sediment  carried  down 

Qst  be  stored  away  in  reservoirs  during  the  by  the  river,  and  causing  the  deposits  to  take 

et  season  for  use  in  the  dry  season.    The  res-  place  where  they  will  preserve  or  improve  the 

voir  could  only  be  economically  constructed  channel,  and  either  increase  or  lessen  the  slope 

f  embanking   the    margins    of   Okefinokee  of  the  bed,  according  to  the  requirements.  The 

iramp,  and  thus  forming  two  vast  shallow  most  effective  contrivance  for  filling  up  a  chan- 

>Dds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canal.  nel-bed  when  it  is  desired  to  deflect  the  chan- 

New  lines  for  canals  have  been  surveyed  in  nel  into  a  new  course,  is  a  floating-brush  dike, 

ermany  to  connect  all  the  principal  navigable  technically  known  where  it  is  used  as  the 

vers.    The  canalization  of  the  Main  is  pro-  *^  weed."     It  is  made  by  nailing  or  wiring 

osed,  between  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  a  canal  scraggy  brush  to  saplings  20  or  80  feet  long, 

)DDecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  four  to  eight  inches  in   diameter.    The 

ae  from  Ems  to  the  Jahde,  one  from  the  El-  brush  is  sometimes   made  fast  to    a  length 

:er  to  the  Saale,  two  others  connecting  the  of  rope  instead  of  to  saplings.    These  weeds 

pree  with  the  Elbe  and  with  the  Oder,  one  are  anchored  from  10  to  20  feet  apart  in  the 

oonecting  the  Oder  with  the  Danube,  and  stream  where  the  bed  is  to  be  fillea  up.    The 

aaals  between  Berlin  and  the  cities  of  Ros-  anchor  is  of  sufiicient  weight   to  withstand 

ock  and  Stettin.    Another  project  is  the  Bal-  the  force  of  the  current.    To  the  down-stream 

icand  North  Sea  Ship-Canal,  planned  by  Dahl-  end  is  attached  a  buoy  to  prevent  the  weed 

itrom,  to  go  from  the  Bay  of  Kiel  to  Bruns-  from  being  driven  to  the  bottom  by  the  press- 

)attel  in  the  estuary  of   the  Elbe.    It  is  to  ure  of  the  current.     The  action  of  these  float- 

iiavd  a  minimum  depth  of  20}  feet,  a  width  at  ing  dikes  is  to  retard  the  current  and  grad- 

the  sarface  of  160  and  at  the  bottom  of  64  feet,  ually  check  it,  causing  a  portion  of  the  solid 

A  peculiar  system  of  reservoirs  and  locks  has  matter  which  is  rolling  along  the  bottom,  or 

been  designed  to  increase  the  depth  at  will  to  held  in   suspension,  to  be  arrested  and  pre- 

35  or  25  feet«  so  as  to  float  the  heaviest  iron-  cinitated.     The  sedimentation  caused  by  these 

cUdB  in  the  German  navy.    It  is  estimated  that  dikes  is  remarkably  rapid,  a  single  season  often 

this  canal  can  be  completed  in  six  years,  at  a  sufficing  to  build  up  the  area  over  which  they 

cost  of  about  $18,750,000.  are    stretched    to  the   ordinary   high  -  water 

The  constant  shifting  of  the  channels  of  the  level.     Another  device  for  the  same  purpose 

Western  rivers,  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  light  is  the  willow  curtain.    This  is  made  of  wil- 

pnurie  soil  of  their  banks,  causes  the  double  lows  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  fastened 

^nh  which  have  long  been  felt :  that  of  uncer-  parallel  to  each   other,   six   or  eight  inches 

|ain  and  insecure  navigation,  and  that  of  the  apart,  with  wires.    The  curtains  are  anchored 

instability  and  frequent  destruction  of  riparian  athwart  the  current  by  rows  of  weights  nt- 

pfoperty,  evils  which  increase  with  the  growth  tached  to  the  bottom  edge,  and  are  held  up 

Df  population  and  prosperity  in  the  Mississippi  against  the  current,  in  a  perpendicular  or  in- 

^alley.    The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  dis-  clined  position,  by  fioats  fastened  to  their  up- 

^lioement  of  river-beds  increases  in  geomet-  per  edge.     A  screen  made  entirely  of  wire  has 

"ical  progression  with  the  swiftness  of  the  cur-  been  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  willow  cur- 

"^t.   The  erosion  of  the  banks  and  the  deposit  tain,  with  very  satisfactory  results.    The  wire 

>fthe  material  washed  out  causes  the  defiection  is  woven  like  a  seine,  and  entangles  rootlets 

^  the  current,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  and  vegetable  filaments,  which  accumulate  and 

?reat  bends.    The  river  returns,  after  a  circuit,  form  a  mat  dense  enough  to  check  the  velocity 

sometimes  of  many  miles,  to  its  old  bed  at  a  of  the  current.    These  curtains  perform  the 

Nnt  not  far  below  the  spot  where  it  deviated,  same  service  as  the  brush-dikes.    The  protec- 

The  narrow  neck  of  land  between  is  eaten  away  tion  of  banks  exposed  to  the  impact  of  cur- 

bjthe  impact  of  the  current  on  the  lower  bank  rents  is  another  important  task  in  this  branch 

It  ti)e  first  bend,  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  of  hydraulic  engineering.    The  bank  is  graded 

bop  until  a  cut-off  is  formed ;  and  then  the  to  a  slope  of  two  in  three,  or  a  less  grade.   This 

addcn  increase  of  slope  disturbs  the  regimen  is  inexpensively  performed  by  hydraulic  force- 

f  the  river  for  many  miles  above  and  below ;  pumps.    Wattled  mats  of  brush  or  willow  are 

!w  banks  below  are  washed  away,  new  hollows  then  spread  down  the  bank  from  the  flood- 

loavated  and  bars  deposited,  the  formation  of  limit,  and  along  the  incline  of  the  river-bed, 
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far  eDougb  out  to  prevent  the  bottom  from  be-  entirely  submerged,  and  was  about  four  i 

ing  scoured  out  below  the  screen.    The  total  in  extent.    The  surface  -  blasting  sjsten: 

width  of  the  revetting  is  usually  about  100  submerged  rocks  proposed  by  Maillefert 

feet.    The  portion  which  is  carried  out  into  tried  upon  this  reef;   and  before. bim  < 

the  river  is  sometimes  anchored  with  pieces  of  contractors  had  attempted  to  clear  it  a 

rock ;  but  usually  it  is  held  in  place  by  the  ac-  but  abandoned  the  undertaking.     Thes 

tion  of  the  current,  and  is  soon  imbedded  under  tempts  were  made  under  the  authority  ol 

a  deposit  of  sediment.    The  varieties  of  revet-  city  government,  which  entertained  the 

ment  which  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  also  of  building  up  the  reef   into  a  vi 

are  the  brush-blanket,  in  which  the    brusb  island.    The  average  depth  of  the  holes  dr 

is  bound  together  to  form  a  mat  with  wire;  by  the  rods  of  the  drilling  scow  was  10  o 

the  woven  brush  revetment ;  and  the  willow  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rock.    As  m 

screen,  in  which  the  willows  are  bound  close  as  21  holes,  charged  with  1,140  pounds  of 

together  with  wire,  instead  of  at  a  distance  tro-glycerine,  were  sometimes  fired  in  a  sii 

apart,  as  in  the  willow  curtain.    Where  the  blast    A  part  of  the  material  of  the  reef  ( 

bank  is  protected  with  revetting,  instead  of  sisted  of  deposits  of  glacial  clay,  pebbles, 

being  worn  away  by  the  current,  a  deposit  of  bowlders.    General  Roy  Stone,  the  supei 

sediment  forms  on  the  screen  which  drives  the  tendent  of  the  work  under  General  Newt 

current  farther  and  farther  out.    The  cost  of  employed  an  hydraulic  jet  for  removing 

these  protective  screens  is  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  lighter  matter,  and  the  deposits  of  silt  and  1 

foot,  measured  along  the  bank.    The  brush-  bor  rubbisb  which  overlaid  it  and  the  snrj 

dikes  cost  $1  a  running  foot.  of  the  rocky  portions  of  the  reef.    Where 

The  removal  of  Flood  Rock  in  Hell  Gate,  rock  was  not  homogeneous,  but  was  mi 

the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  from  Long  with  the  clay  and  loose  pebbles,  boring  i 

Island  Sound,  will  widen  the  channel  from  600  the  scow  was  impracticable,  and  some  de 

feet,  its  present  width,  to  1,200  feet.    About  like  this  method  of  hydraulic  mining  was 

three  acres  had  been  undermined  and  were  cessary.    Powerful  streams  of   water  wil 

ready  to  be  blasted  in  August,  and  between  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  ^ 

live  and  six  acres  remained  to  be  excavated,  projected  upon  the  surface,  when  consistin 

The  clearing  away  of  this  obstruction  will  en-  soft  material  or  mixed  hard-pan  and  det 

able  the  largest  ships  to  enter  the  East  River,  matter,  which  penetrated  the  mass  at  the 

giving  from  26  to  32  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  of  a  foot  a  minute,  producing  a  hollow  thre 

through  this  channel.     The  velocity  of  the  live  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  bowlders 

tide  will  probably  be  increased  by  the  de-  20  pounds*  weight  would  be  suspended  by 

struction  of  this  reef.    There  were  over  two  force  of  the  stream.     The  cost  of  remo' 

miles  of  galleries,  four  or  five  feet  broad  and  the  reef  by  these  methods  amounted  to  < 

seven  feet  high,  excavated  at  the  beginning  $809,400. 

of  December,  and  783,000  feet  of  rock  taken        Appropriations  have  been  voted  by  ( 

out,  more  than  the  whole  excavations  at  Hal-  gress  to  survey  a  route  for  connecting 

let^s  Reef.    The  entire   reef  is  to  be  blown  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  above  Manhattan 

up  with  a  single  blast,  in  which  over  200,000  and  by  a  navigable  channel.    The  proje* 

pounds  of  the  highest  explosives  will  be  used,  canal  is  to  be  18  feet  in  depth,  allowing 

There  are  ten  tunnels,  already  600  feet  long,  tide  to  pass  freely  from  one  river  to  the  ot 

running  parallel  with  the  current.    The  tunnel-  and  from  850  to  400  feet  wide.    The  sm 

ing  progresses  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  a  month,  has  been  conducted  by  General  John  New 

The   excavations   are  approached   through  a  The  beds  of  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Du 

shaft,  sunk  from  the  crown  of  tiie  rock,  and  60  Greek  will  be  utilized.    The  canal  is  to  ^ 

feet  deep.    The  top  of  the  reef  is  below  the  on  the  east  side  at  the  mouth  of  Harlem  Ki 

high-water  line,  and  to  sink  the  shaft  a  cofier-  which  it  follows  as  far  as  Dyckman^s  Meade 

dam  had  to  be  used.     With  the  excavated  ma-  where  it  turns  westward  to  join  Spuyten  I 

terial  an  island  was  built  up  on  the  surface  of  Til  Creek,  a  cutting  having  to  be  made  thro 

the  rock,  upon  which  stand  a  blacksmith^s  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  tbrough  dry  ground 

repairing  shop,  a  boiler-house,  etc.    The  final  some  distance  beyond.    The  route  then 

explosion  will  probably  take  place  about  the  lows  the  creek  to  its  mouth,  considerable  ro 

middle  of  the  year  1883.  excavation  having  to  be  made  in  its  bed.   S 

The  removal  of  Diamond  Reef  in  New  York  a  passage  would  save  vessels  going  to  New  I 

Harbor,  situated  midway  between  the  Battery  land  with  freight  taken  on  in  the  Nortli  Bi 

and  Governor's  Island,  a  serious  obstruction  to  the    distance  around  the   Battery,  about 

navigation,  which  received  its  name  from  the  miles,  and  would  relieve  the  crowded  river 

wreck  of  the  ship  Diamond  upon  it,  was  com-  the  extent  of  this  traffic.    The  cost  of  the 

pleted  on  the  9th  of  July.    The  excavation  of  provement  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
this  large  and   dangerous  rock  was  accom-        The  French  Paris-New  York  Telegraph  C 

plished  by  means  of  the  drilling  scow  invented  pany,  which  has  lately  laid  a  cable  across 

by  General    Newton   for  submarine  mining.  Atlantic,  is  the  fourth  transatlantic  cable 

(See  Hell  Gate  Improvements  in  "  Annual  which  has  been  established.    The  three  ot 

Cjclopffidia"  for  1876.)    Diamond  Reef  was  are  in  operation,  but  have  all  been  broi 
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control  of  the  Anglo- Americaa  Com-  nation  on  the  European  side,  a  cable  80  miles 
pioneer  association,  which  in  spite  long  from  Penzance  to  Land^s  End,  connecting 
and  disasters  first  linked  the  conti-  it  with  the  British  lines,  and  the  one  already 
oth  hemispheres  with  two  cables  in  laid  joining  it  to  the  Continental  land  system  at 
886.     The  initial  capital  of  that  com-  Brest.    The  company  was  already  provided 
(S, 400,000.  The  large  profits  acquired  with  a  repairing-snip  before  the  cable  was  laid, 
iglo- American  Company,  during  the  Tiie  communication  has  been  interrupted  twice, 
ears,  when  it  possessed  the  monopoly  once  by  a  break  in  the  main  cable,  which  oc- 
ommunication  and  fixed  the  tarifiTat  curred  May  22d  near  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre, 
scretion,  first  at  |20  a  word,  then  at  which  was  repaired  t\^e  same  month,  and  a 
fterward  at  $2.50,  induced  French  second  time  by  a  break  in  the  section  between 
nnder  the  lead  of  Baron  Erlanger  St.  Pierre  and  Cape  Cod,  which  occurred  No- 
rival  line.    In  1869  the  French  At-  vember  21st. 

>le  was  laid  between  Brest  and  the  A  cable  connecting  England  and  Norway  has 
land  of  St.  Pierre,  adjacent  to  New-  been  laid  between  Newbiggin  and  Groderig, 
,  and  thence  to  Duzbury,  near  Bos-  near  Arendal,  Norway,  a  distance  of  424  miles, 
competition  was  not  severe  enough,  and  thence  to  Marstrand,  Sweden,  a  distance 
e  line  would  have  been  sufficient  for  of  09  miles.  The  core  is  120  pounds  of  cop- 
ess,  to  present  the  new  company  per  and  200  of  gutta-percha  per  mile.  It  is 
.ining  good  revenue.  The  situation  sheathed  with  12  wires,  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
nch  cable  was  particularly  favorable  tance  No.  6,  and  for  a  part  No.  8.  Both  seo- 
tribution  of  messages.  Competition  tions  have  heavy  doubled  shore-ends, 
combination ;  both  companies  pooled  The  third  cable  of  the  triplicate  line  be- 
ings, establishing  a  uniform  tariff,  on  tween  Marseilles  and  Algiers  has  been  laid, 
ion  of  the  French  company^s  having  It  has  a  length  of  525  miles,  and  is  of  the  same 
Qt.  of  the  joint  gross  receipts.  To  type  as  the  new  Australian  cable,  described 
complete  control  over  the  traffic,  below. 

»h  company  afterward  bought  out  A  cable,  525  miles  in  length,  has  been  made 

;h  company,  paying  by  agreement  by  the  India  Rubber  Telegraph  Works  in  Eng- 

lis  for  every  share  of  500  francs.     A  land,  for  the  Mexican  Telegwph  Company  of 

sprang  np  immediately  in  the  Direct  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  in  the  Gulf  of 

ites  Cable.    The  single  cable  of  this  Mexico  between  Vera  Cruz  and  one  of  the 

iv^as  carried  from  Ireland  to  Torbay  coast  islands  in  Texas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Scotia.    This  new  company,  which  Rio  Grande.    It  has  a  core  with  107  pounds 

ily  acquired    30    per   cent,   of   the  of  copper  and  166  of  gutta-percha  per  mile. 

rrsis  also  merged  in  the  Anglo- Amer-  The  main  portion  is  sheathed  with  12  No.  6, 

ig  its  line  to  that  company  for  twen-  and  the  shore-ends  with  14  No.  1  galvanized 

►rs.    The  new  French  cable,  recently  iron  wires.     The  whole  cable  is  thoroughly 

,  entered  the  field  as  the  sole  rival  protected  by  compounds  and  tapes.    The  line 

iginal  company.    Its  published  aim  is  to  run  from  Brazos  Santiago  to  Tampico, 

tablish  a  complete  double-cable  line  and  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  505  miles  in  all.    By 

he  continents,  and  to  efficiently  com-  arrangement  with  the  Mexican  Government  it 

the  British  cable  combination.    The  will  transmit  all  the  foreign  messages  of  the 

'omoter  of  the  second  French  cable  Mexican  lines.    This  cable  will  reduce  the  dis- 

onyer-Quertier.    One  of  the  cables  tance  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 

meet  France  with  the  United  States  oi*  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  by  over 

rithout  touching  foreign  territory,  6,000  miles,  and  the  cost  in  proportion,  as  all 

to  unite  England  with  her  American  messages  must  now  be  sent  by  way  of  Lisbon 

The  total  length  of  both  lines  is  a  and  the  Madeira  Islands. 

6,000  geographical  miles.    The  first  The  duplicate  Australian  submarine  cable 

d  Brest  to  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  consists  of  four  jsections :  Penang  and  Malacca, 

2,430  miles  long,  has  been  laid;  and  275  miles;  Malacca  and  Singapore,  116  miles; 

nation  from  St.  Pierre  to  Rye  Beach,  Singapore  to  Banjoewangie,  920  miles ;  Ban- 

[ampshire,  880  miles.     Of  the  Brit-  joewangie  to  Port  Darwin,  1,131  miles.    The 

only  the  section  which  was  to  con-  cable  was  all  laid  but  the  last  section  in  1879. 

h  the  Continental  land  lines,  running  The  core  of  this  cable  is  107  pounds  of  copper 

Eance,  on  the  Scilly  Isles,  to  Brest,  and  140  pounds  of  gutta-percna  per  mile.    The 

was  put  down.    The  total  length  of  deep-sea  portion  has  eleven  No.  13  homogene- 

by  the  French  company  is,  there-  ous  wires  covered  with  two  layers  of  protecting 

I  miles.    The  cable  which  was  to  tapes.     In  the  intei'mediate  and  shore-end  por- 

le  Scilly  Isles  with  St.  Pierre  would  tions  the  core  is  protected  from  insects  by 

igth  of  2,285  miles,  and  the  exten-  being  wound  rouna  with  brass  tape.    The  ca- 

rbay  of  270  miles.    From  the  latter  ble  was  all  down  on  January  28th. 

ines  would  have  to  be  constructed  to  A  cable  between  Hong-Kong  and  Manila, 

le  cable  with  the  Canadian  land  sys-  which  was  put  down  in  April,  has  a  similar 

B  cable  was  to  have  a  double  termi-  core  to  the  above  in  the  deep-sea  section,  cov- 
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ered  with  nine  homogeneous  iron  wires  alter-  last  time  it  was  repaired  was  in  Aagnst,  1879, 
nating  with  as  many  manila  strands,  each  wire  the  break  having  occurred  on  the  22d  of  the 
being  separately  taped,  and  the  whole  cable  preceding  February.  It  was  worked  until  De- 
sheathed  in  two  of  the  patent  compound  tapes ;  cember,  1880,  when  it  broke  again.  The  com- 
the  other  portions  are  of  four  kinds,  differing  pany  then  declared  their  intention  of  abandon* 
in  the  size  and  in  the  number  of  wires  used  in  m^  the  cable,  as  it  was  too  rotten  to  warraDtanj 
tbe  sheathing,  according  to  the  depth.  They  further  attempts  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  cable 
all  have  their  cores  protected  with  the  patent  of  the  Direct  United  States  Company,  which 
covering  to  keep  out  insects,  and  are  wrapped  was  laid  in  1874,  has  twice  broken,  once  near  the 
in  outside  tapes.  The  ends  of  the  different  Torbay  end  of  the  main  cable,  January  4, 1879, 
cables  are  connected  with  insulated  wires  laid  and  once  in  the  section  between  Torbaj  and 
in  pipes  filled  with  water.  At  Baigoewangie  Rye  Beach,  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
there  is  a  length  of  11  miles  of  these  pipes,  The  cable  was  repaired,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
and  at  Hong-Kong  the  pipes  are  carried  over  in  good  condition.  The  working  of  the  Mair- 
a  hill  444  feet  high.  Some  insulator  for  the  head  system  of  duplex  telegraphy  in  the  Direct 
core  which  will  stand  dry  heat  better  than  United  States  line  has  fully  doubled  the  capa- 
guttapercha  is  greatly  desiderated.  The  most  city  of  the  cable.  Brown  and  AUen^s  relay 
promising  substitute  is  the  ozokerit  core  invent-  enables  this  line  to  send  messages  direct  from 
ed  by  Henley.  The  length  of  the  cable  is  529  Torbay  to  New  York  without  transmitting  at 
nautical  miles,  the  length  of  the  deep-sea  sec-  Rye  Beach, 
tion  827  miles.  There  are  six  cables,  between  15,000  and 

These  cables  were  laid  by  the  Telegraph  16,000  miles  in  aggregate  length,  now  working 
Construction  Company,  of  England,  which  has  between  Europe  and  America.  Their  total 
also  laid  for  the  Anglo-American  Company  an  cost  has  been  about  $55,000,000.  The  three 
Atlantic  cable,  2,073  miles  in  length,  between  cables  of  the  Anglo-American  Company  have 
Yalentia,  Ireland,  and  Heart's  Content,  New-  an  aggregate  length  of  about  6,450  miles;  the 
foundlaud,  utilizing  for  170  miles  from  Heart's  old  French  cable  is  8,829  miles  long;  the 
Content,  and  94  miles  from  Yalentia,  the  shore-  Direct  United  States  cable  from  Ireland  to 
ends  and  a  portion  of  the  intermediate  section  Torbay  and  Rye  Beach  is  2,860  miles  long; 
of  the  1866  cable.  The  new  cable  has  a  (iore  and  the  new  French  cables  have  a  total  length 
with  300  pounds  of  copper  and  800  pounds  of  8,461  miles.  A  project  has  been  mooted 
of  gutta-percha  per  mile.  Tlie  deep-sea  por-  of  a  double  cable  line,  to  be  built  with  Ameri- 
tion  has  ten  No.  18  homogeneous  wires,  each  can  capital,  and  used  in  connection  with  the 
one  covered  with  Clifford's  compound,  a  new  United  States  lines,  remaining  under  the  con- 
protective,  and  separately  taped,  alternating  trol  of  one  of  the  American  telegraph  compa- 
with  hemp  yarn,  the  whole  being  incased  in  nies.  The  projected  cable  was  to  extend  from 
tape.  About  190  miles  of  the  cable  made  for  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Breton, 
the  Brest-St.  Pierre  line  were  used  in  the  deep-  The  danger  of  overhead  telegraph-wires  in 
sea  portion ;  this  has  400  pounds  each  of  cop-  cities,  and  the  occasional  stoppages  of  electric 
per  and  gutta-percha  per  nautical  mile  in  its  communication  by  breakage  of  the  wires  caused 
core.  At  the  shore-ends  the  cable  was  made  by  storms  or  incrustations  of  ice,  have  im- 
with  steel  wire  for  short  distances,  so  that  it  pressed  both  the  public  and  the  directories  of  the 
may  be  grappled  and  raised  without  breaking  in  companies  with  the  necessity  of  soon  adopting 
case  it  may  have  to  be  taken  up  for  repairs.  The  some  method  of  underground  insulation,  ei-pe- 
cable  was  laid  in  the  month  of  August,  by  the  cially  in  inhabited  places.  In  England  gntta- 
steamships  Scotia  and  Seine.  This  cable  is  the  percha  has  been  used  for  several  years,  not  with 
restoration  of  that  laid  in  1866,  of  which  the  entire  success.  In  Germany  there  are  long  lines 
two  shore-ends  were  utilized.  It  is  called  the  of  subterranean  telegraph  similar  to  ocean-ca- 
cable  of  1880.  The  1866  cable  was  broken  bles,  and  these  have  been  worked  satisfactorily 
January  13,  1877,  and  finally  abandoned  July  for  periods  long  enough  to  prove  them,  though 
27,  1878.  Its  renewal  has  cost  about  $1,100,-  the  insulation  is  less  perfect  than  in  overhead 
000.  The  1865  cable  was  broken  March  11,  wires.  The  Western  Union  Company  has  a 
1873,  and  abandoned  finally  February  1,  1878.  cable  of  60  wires  running  under  the  North 
The  third  cable  laid  by  this  company,  in  1873,  River,  and  one  of  80  wires  under  the  streets 
was  broken  April  2,  1879,  but  is  still  in  oper-  of  New  York  City,  the  wires  being  inclosed  in 
ation,  as  well  as  that  laid  in  1874,  in  which  no  iron  pipes  of  2^  inches  aperture.  Brooks's 
break  has  occurred.  The  Anglo  -  American  underground  system  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
Company  has,  consequently,  three  cables  of  its  cess  in  a  section  across  the  St.  Louis  suspen- 
own  in  operation  between  Ireland  and  New-  sion-bridge,  and  is  also  employed  for  telephone- 
fonndland,  with  extensions  to  Sydney,  800  wires.  This  cable  is  made  by  drawing  copper 
miles.  wires,  wrapped  in  cotton  or  jute,  through  iron 

The  Erlan<?er  cable,  which  was  purchased  by  pipes  filled  with  liquid  paraffine,  every  particle 

the  Anglo- American  Company  from  the  first  of  moisture  being  carefully  excluded  from  the 

French  company,  was  broken  in  May,  1870,  materials,  and  no  air  suffered  to  enter, 
the  y6ar  after  it  was  first  laid,  and  has  been        EUROPE.    The  area  of  Europe  was  esti- 

broken  and  repaired  several  times  since.    The  mated  in  1880  at  9,710,840  square  kilometres, 
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),dl3  square  miles.*    With  regard  to  Greece.)    At  the  close  of  the  year  no  real 

»palat:on,  the  countries  of  Europe  (in-  progress  toward  the  permanent  settlement  of 

of  their  Earopean  dependencies)  held  the  question  had  heen  made.    In  the  mean 

•wing  relative  position  in  1880 :  while  the  condition  of  Tarkej  continues  as 

(loduiTB  of  Finiaiid) 74,509,000  hop^less  as  before,  and  a  further  disintegra- 

njr  Aftjo,ooo  tion  of  the  empire  becomes  more  and  more 

;«'*»«*^ •;  •••; stut'ooo  Probable.    (See Turkey.) 

Briuin*(inciaaive  ofjiiui  Gibr^          '    *  In  England,  public  attention  was  engrossed 

HeHjroiand) |^o?S'J?S  ^^  ^^®  change  of  government  and  the  threat- 

. '. *. . . . v....  '. ', . . . . .  . . . . . ........ . . *. !    iM43',ooo  ®ni"g  attitude  of  the  Irish  Land  League.    The 

m. '.'.'.'.'.  ".'..'.'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'. .*...'..'..*     6,5}6[(K)o  general  elections  which  began  at  the  close  of 

r(r«i»;i«of  B^^^E^ iiumi:     '^'*''*"  March,  led  to  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Conger- 

SoAiiia,  aod  Herzegovina) 4.790.000  vative  party,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new 

ai(inciu3ire  of  Azores) Jslo'o^w  ^^^^'"^  Government  undef  the  leadership  of 

JaodsV. '.'.'.*.'.*.'..'.'.*.'.'.".!'.*.*.!*.*.! !!!!!.*.     4!o87io30  Gladstone.    It  was  to  be  expected  that  Eng- 

riani .*....*     2,'sod,'uoa  laud^s  influence  in  the  great  international  ques- 

trk  (inciaMve  of  Faroe  Islands  and  Ice-    ^^^  ^j^^a^  especially  in  the  Eastern  question,  would 

ui !!...!!!..*!..'.*!!.*.*!! . . . . . . . . . '  .* .* .     i,'j>6'>,ooo  be  weakened  by  this  change,  and  so  the  new 

y i'6S2'oo?  Government,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  could 

,  ..      . .... . .'..'. '. '. . . . .* . .' .* .' . . . .* . . . . .     i,6so]oob  Jiot  point  to  a  single  success  in  its  foreign  re- 

and  nenegovhiA 1,826.000  lations.    In  home  questions  the  successful  prog- 

iSJS)*!'*:::::::::;::;:::.:;::::::::::    mooS  ress  of  the  insh  Land  League  was  a  cause  of 

iborg!. ..........'........'..... ...!.!.       205[ooo  still  greater  embarrassment.    All  parties  in  the 

"^^-^ ^J-JJJ  United  Kingdom  agree  in  the  opinion  that  in 

irino.'.  ....'.*.'.'...".*.*.*...'.*.........'.*.  .*.         8,V.oo  Ireland  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  possess 

» J'OOO  a  much  greater  influence  than  the  English  Gov- 

813484,000  ©rnment.    No  one  expects  that  the  result  of 

the  trial,  which  the  Government  in  the  last  days 

lastem  question  kept  Europe  through-  of  the  year  instituted  against  the  leaders  of  the 

year  in  a  state  of  excitement,  though  League,  can  in  any  way  determine  the  further 

fie  same  degree  as  in  1879.    (See  East-  development  of  the  Irish  question,  which  bids 

iSTioN.)     Of  the  two  provisions  of  the  fair  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 

3f  Berlin  which  had  not  been  carried  history  of  the  year  1881.     (See  Great  Britaiii 

879— the  cession  of  territory  to  Monte-  and  Irelaxd.)    The  war  in  Afghanistan  inflict- 

ind  Greece— only  the  one  relating  to  ed  again  some  severe  losses  upon  the  British 

egro  was  disposed  of  toward  the  close  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  no  definite 

ear  1880;  the  other,  the  Greco-Turkish  agreement  between  the  English  and  Afghan 

y,  being  carried  over  into  the  new  year,  governments  had  been  arrived  at.    (See  Af- 

•te,  with  the  consent  of  the  great  pow-  qhanistan.)  In  South  Africa,  the  English  Gov- 

!luded  a  special  treaty  with  Montenegro,  ernment  had  to  face  two  new  wars,  the  rising 

ig  to  which  Turkey  kept  the  territory  of  the  Basutos,  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their 

he  Berlin  Treaty  had  given  to  Monte-  arms,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Boers  of  Trans- 

ind  in  exchange  promised  to  cede  to  vaal  to  restore  their  republic.    (See  Cape  Col- 

egro  the  town  of  Duloigno  and  some  ony.) 

ring  villages.    In  the  execution  of  this  In  Russia  the  Nihilists  again  scared  the  Gov- 

laty  the  Turkish  Government  was  so  ernment  by  a  new  plot  agpinst  the  Emperor's 

,  that  the  European  powers,  by  sending  life,  which  was  followed  by  the  appointment 

jets  into  Turkish  waters,  made  a  joint  of    an    executive   commission,   with    General 

tration  against  Turkey.   In  October  the  Loris-Melikoff'  at  the  head.     The  commission 

itations  of  the  German,  Austrian,  and  was  clothed  with  very  extensive  powers  for  the 

ambassadors  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  Nihilism.    The  effect  of 

Government  to  order  the  evacuation,  the  terrorism  which  prevailed  in  Russia  in  con- 

ras  effected  in  November,  after  the  re-  sequence  of  the  bold  operations  of  the  Nihilists 

of  the  Albanians  to  it  had  been  over-  made  itself  felt  at  the  gloomy  celebration  of 

(See  Monteneobo.)    For  settling  the  the  twentv-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's 

between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  great  accession  to  the  throne.    In  the  course  of  the 

arranged  another  conference  of  pleni-  year  Melikoff  succeeded,  however,  in  checking 

tries  at  Berlin,  on  June  16th.    The  con-  the  demonstrations  of  the  Nihilists,  and  in  al- 

agreed  upon  a  new  frontier  between  laying,  to  some  extent,  the  growing  discontent 

and  Turkey,  which  the  Turkish  Govern-  of  large  classes  of  the  Russian  people.     The 

fused  to  accept,  and  which  Greece  de-  negotiations  with  China  on  the  retrocession  of 

self  determined  to  conquer  if  necessary  Kuija  were  not  yet  concluded  at  the  close  of 

of  arms.    (See  Easteejj  Question  and  1880,  and  the  war  against  the  Tekke-Turko- 

mans  was  to  recommence.    (See  Russia.) 

Ammai  CrclopwHa- for  1979,  article  ErBoPF,  for  j^  jt^iy   the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  of 

tba  European  oooiitriea,  arranged  in  order  of  their  ^   .     t-y^\Tr  *^  '©"""y."  ^*  ^"T  ^i       V 

Cairoli  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers, 
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and  a  new  general  election,  at  which  the  Minis-  Federalistic  party.  The  representatives  of  lib* 
try  again  obtained  a  small  majority.  The  Minis-  eral  ideas  resigned  in  the  course  of  theye^r, 
try  successfally  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  the  and  the  new  members  were  either  mere  fiinc- 
party  of  Italia  Irredenta,  which  clamors  for  the  tionaries,  without  any  political  convictions,  or 
annexation  of  the  Italian  districts  of  Austria  to    members  of  the  Federalistic  party.    An  im* 

Italy,  and  thereby  endangers  the  continuance  portant  concession  made  to  the  Czechs  in 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  regard  to  the  official  use  of  their  langnsge, 
Republican  sentiments  are  gaining  strength,  widened  the  breach  between  the  Ministry  and 
and  are  well  represented  in  the  Italian  Parlia-    the  bulk  of  the  German  population  of  Aostria, 

ment.     (See  Italy.)  aud  called  forth  on  the  part  of  the  latter  sever^ 
In  France,  the  republican  form  of  govern-    enthusiastic  manifestations  of  attachment  to  the 
ment  is  making  from  year  to  year  greater  prog-    Gennan  nationality.    In  the  foreign  relations  of 

ress.    The  supplementary  election  of  members  the  empire  there  was  no  notable  change,  and 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  the  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
election  of  general  councils,  resulted  in  a  sig-    Germany  at  Ischl  was  regarded  as  a  cunfirma- 

nal  victory  for  the  Republican  party.    A  vio-  tion  of  the  German- Austrian  alliance,  which 

lent  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  both  parties  appeared  equally  desirous  to  keep 

Catholic  party  arose,  when  the  former,  on  March  intact.    (See  Austria.) 
29th,  issued  a  degree,  which  eiyoined  upon  all        EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  Thefol- 

religious  communities  the  duty  to  apply  for  a  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 

recognition  by  the  state,  and  to  submit  to  the  Evangelical  Association,  as  they  are  given  in 

Government  their  rules  for  approbation.    The  the  '* Christian  Family  Almanac"  for  1881 : 

members  of  all  the  communities  which  failed  , 

to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Government  nr^^rwnvKn^ 

were  sent  out  of  the  country.    >v  hen  the  Prime  

Minister  Freycinet  hesitated  to  carry  through  Ea«t  Pennsylvania 

this  policy,  he  had  to  give  way  to  Jules  Ferry,  Central  Pennsyivai.ia.., 

who  announced  to   the  National  Assembly,  pj^'^h 

when  it  reassembled  in  November,  that  a  com-  Eri«» ...'.'.'.*."!!.'.*!! 

Elete  compliauce  with  the  law  of  the  country  ?®^  J®*"^ 

ad  been  enforced.    The  relations  of  France  ohSo....".! !.*!!"..' !!..'!!! 

with  all  foreign  countries  were  of  a  peaceable  Michigan 

character,  and  some  warlike  utterances  which  gouth^lndiana'.*. !!'.!!!!! 

Gambetta  ventured  to  make  in  a  speech  at  Cher-  iiiinoia 

bourg  were  promptly  disowned.  (See  France.)  ^7**gin 

In  Germany,  the  new  protective  policy  of  Minneeota! !.*!!! !.!!.!.! 

Bismarck  was  fully  carried  through,  without,  JJ^^^Jf^j** 

however,  producing  the  favorable  result  which  Kan^"**.* '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

the  Government  expected  from  it.    The  rate  Pacidc. ............. ... 

of  taxation  is  higher  than  before,  because  the  q^JI^*!"'** 

Government  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 

Reichstag  an  increase  of  the  military  budget         Total 

for  the  next  seven  years.    The  exceptional  laws 

aiming  at  the  repression  of  the  Social  De-        Whole  number  of  churches,  1,477,  having  a 

mocracy  were  allowed  to  remain  in  force  until  probable  value  of  $3,115,299 ;  number  of  par- 

1884.     In  April,  Bismarck  again  tendered  his  sonages,  485,  having  a  probable  value  of  $426,- 

resignation,  because,  in  the  discussion  of  a  new  816;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,976,  with 

stamp-tax  by  the Bundesrath,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  131,257  scholars;  number  of  baptisms,  1,466 

and  Saxony  had  been  outvoted  by  the  smaller  of  adults,  and  7,494  of  children;    anioont  of 

states  under  the  leadership  of  WOrtemberg.  conference  contributions,  $5,098 ;  of  contribn- 

The  resignation  was,  however,  revoked,  as  the  tions  for  missions,  $64,911 ;  of  Sunday-school 

Bundesrath  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Bis-  and  tract  contributions,  $2,106. 
marck,  who  remained  at  his  post,  although  the        The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Soei- 

Reichstag  rejected  a  number  of  the  measures  ty  and  Board  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oc- 

proposed  by  him.    The  Government  of  Prussia  tober  8th.    The  total  receipts  for  missions  bad 

showed  itself  willing  to  make  some  concessions  been,  for  the  year,  $72,561,  of  which  $18,605 

to  the  demands  of  Rome,  but  a  full  reconcilia-  had  been  contributed  to  the  principal  trea»- 

tion  was  not  obtained ;  and  at  the  completion  ury  for  home  and  European  missions,  $3,020 

of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  the  Catholic  party  for  the  heathen  missions  (in  Japan),  and  $55,- 

kept  aloof  from  the  celebration  in  so  demon-  849  had  been  received  by  the  conference  treas* 

strative  a  manner  that  the  Conservative  party  uries.    The  expenditures  had   been  $80,860, 

of  the  Prussian  Diet  cut  the  alliance  which  had  exceeding  the  receipts  by  $8,298.     The  subject 

hitherto  existed  between  the  two  parties.    (See  of  eatablishing  a  harbor  mission  in  New  York 

Germany  and  Prussia.)  City  was  considered  and  referred  to  the  bish- 

In  Austria,   the  Cabinet  of  Count  Taaffe  ops.    The  proposed  organization  of  a  Woman^s 

drifted  more  and  more  into  the  ranks  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  approved. 
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iE,  Jules  Claude  Gabbiel,  a  French 
Q,  bom  in  Lyons,  where  his  father  was 
nan,  March  21, 1809;  died  Janaarjr  19, 
Versailles.  M.  Favre  is  known  in  the 
history  of  France  as  a  life-long  ad- 
f  republican  principles.  At  the  out- 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  was  a  law- 
it  Paris.  He  took  a  very  active  part 
evolation,  and  wrote  articles  in  the 
pvspapers  in  favor  of  a  republic.  He 
led  the  Lyons  bar,  and  in  1841  fought 
)  National  Guards  against  the  rioters, 
defending  some  political  prisoners  be- 
House  of  Peers,  he  began  by  saying, 
republican,"  and,  though  ill,  spoke  for 
irs.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he 
secretary  to  Ledru-Rollin,  and  was 
with  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated 
jns  to  the  provincial  commissioners, 
ned  this  post  on  being  elected  deputy^ 

a  short  time  Under-Secretary  for 
Affairs,  supported  the  prosecution  of 
lane,  and  voted  on  some  other  qaes- 
th  the  Right  He  condemned  the  ex- 
to  Rome,  and  Louis  Napoleon's  presi- 
icts,  and,  on  Ledrn-RoUin's  flight,  be- 
virtual  leader  of  the  Mountain.  After 
d'etat  he  kept  for  six  years  aloof  from 
re  participation  in  political  life,  con- 
imself  till  1858  to  the  exercise  of  his 
»n.  In  that  year  his  defense  of  Orsini 
his  election  for  Paris,  and  he  became 
er  of  the  Republicans  who  were  the 
»f  the  gradually  increasing  parliament- 
>sition  to  the  Empire.  In  1863,  being 
ted  for  Lyons,  he  decided  for  that  city, 
d  that  seat  for  the  Republicans.  His 
on  Mexico,  Italy,  and  Germany  made 
sensation;  nevertheless,  he  was  de- 
t  Lyons  in  1869  by  the  more  radical 
and  in  Paris  defeated  Rochefort  by 
mall  majority.  After  the  overthrow 
Icon's  dynasty,  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
lie  Provisional  Government  of  Nation ?d 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
irry  on  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
ng  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
remarkable  failure  as  a  diplomatist  is 
latter  of  history.  From  the  position 
his  diplomatic  circular,  that  he  would 
mount  of  indemnity,  but  not  give  up  an 
Vench  territory,  he  had  to  recede  in  a 
spicuous  manner  when  he  consented,  in 
y  of  peace,  to  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
aine  to  Germany.  Previously,  in  con- 
he  armistice,  he  had  not  only  been  be- 
to  excluding  Bourbaki,  but  he  had  for- 
'  notify  tlie  exclusion  to  the  Bordeaux 
ent.  A  still  more  disastrous  blunder 
insisting,  despite  Prince  Bismarck's 
,  on  the  Paris  National  Guard  retain- 

arma,  without  which  the  Commune 


could  scarcely  have  occurred.  He  was  elected 
by  six  departments  to  the  Assembly,  and  re« 
mained  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  till  conserv- 
ative pressure  obliged  M.  Thiers  to  substitute 
M.  de  R^musat.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  as  successor* 
of  M.  Victor  Cousin.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  in  several  speeches  made  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, he  strongly  declared  his  belief  in  God 
and  Christianity,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  An 
action  for  defamation,  which,  though  resulting 
in  a  condemnation,  had  laid  bare  remote  do- 
mestic irregularities,  confirmed  him  in  his  de- 
sire to  withdraw  from  political  life.  A  wid- 
ower since  1870,  he  married  in  1874  a  Protes- 
tant governess,  and  finally  became  a  regular 
attendant  at  Protestant  worship.  His  two  prin- 
cipal works  were  ^^Rorne  et  la  Rdpublique 
fran^aise"  (Paris,  1871),  and  "Le  Gouverne- 
ment  du  4  Septembre  "  (2  vols.,  1871-72),  both 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Englisli. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Government 
have  been  marked  during  the  year  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  receipts,  especially  from  duties  * 
on  imported  goods,  while  the  expenditures,  ex- 
cept for  pensions,  have  increased  but  little,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 


NET  ORDINARY  RE- 

TSAB XMDIWO  TUVK  SO. 

CEIPTS. 

1879. 

1880. 

Datles  on  imports 

Internal  rerenue 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Taxes  on  national  banks. 
Interest  repaid  by  Pacific 

Railway  Companies  . . . 
Sinlcintr  hind  for  Pacific 

Railway  Companies  . . . 
Fees,  fines,  etc.,  customs. 
Ft>e9.    consular   patents, 

and  lands 

$137,250,047  TO 

118,561,610  .\S 

924,781  06 

fi,747,500  Si 

2,707,201  08 

$186,522,064  60 

124,009,378  93 

1,016,506  60 

7,014,971  44 

1,707,867  18 

786,621  23 

1,100,871  66 

2,186,051  79 

181.128  81 
2,924,938  67 

1.741.4«  16 
4,551,591  68 

1,148,800  16 
2,837,029  00 

Bales     of     Government 
property 

2*^616  60 

Profits  on  coinaee 

Revenues  of  District  of 
Columbia 

2,792,186  78 
1,809.469  70 

Miscellaneous 

4,099,6;)8  88 

Total 

1273,^27,184  46 

$353,520,610  J>« 

NET  ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURES. 


War 

Nary 

Indians 

Pensions 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Total .... 


TEAR  KNDIX3  JVSE.  30. 


1879. 


$40,425,660  73 

15.125.126  84 

^206,109  08 

85,121.482  89 

105.827,949  00 
65,741,555  49 


$266,947,883  53 


1880. 


$38,116,916  23 
13.&3fi,984  74 
6.945,457  09 
6fi.777.174  44 
9\757,575  11 
67,508,850  18 

$267,642,957  78 


The  receipts  from  dnties  on  imports  have 
been  derived  chiefly  from  importations  of 
sugar,  and  of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  exhibit : 
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ARTICLES  YIKLDINO  NOT 

LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 

OF  REVKNUE. 


Breodstuflii,  and  other  fu-lna- 
ceoos  food  not  otherwise 
Bpectfled 

Buttons  and  button  materials 

Chemicals,  druj^s,  dyes,  and 
medicines 

Cotton,  manuCEUjtnres  of 

E  irthenwrare  and  china 

Embroideries 

Fancy  articles 

Fiax.  and  numufiactures  of. . . 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of.. . 

Hemp,  Jute,  etc.,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Iron,  and  manufhctores  of. . . . 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of. . . 

I^eather,  iind  manuikctures  of 

Bilk,  manufiictures 

Spices 

Spirits  and  wines 

SuKar,  molasses,  and  oonfoc- 
Uonerv 

Tin,  anci  manuikctures  of. . . . 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

'>\'ood,  and  manufactures  of.. 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. . 


IXCBIPTB  rOB  TSAB  SKDLMG 
JUSK  80. 


1879. 


1880. 


$8,2994)49  08 

878,181  48 

8,488,701  16 
6,576,252  60 
1,711,1^  77 
1,019,701  55 
1,876.218  87 
5,442,750  86 
8,004,780  OS 
1,891,022  M 

1,708,837  20 
1,9^2,029  91 
1,699,068  74 
2,020,471  25 
14,016,209  85 
972,241  82 
5,198,598  20 

40.280,957  84 

a085,848  65 

4,254,946  85 

98-3,448  52 

18,805,840  86 


12,558,676  90 
1,081,025  94 

4,079,S17  67 

9.976.417  95 
2,a'il,154  44 
1,090,569  90 
2,140,488  49 
7.496,761  68 

8.401.418  96 
2,811,868  07 

2,1^4,048  88 
14,108,875  24 
^077,249  54 
8,411,4)i6  68 
18,556,898  07 
1,166,287  85 
5,998,628  93 

42,210,410  24 
4,<)94,888  07 
4,ft8!.899  79. 
1.836.951  88 

29,238,870  08 


The  internal  revenue  receipts,  largely  in- 
creased over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are 
derived  principally  from  spirits,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented liquors,  adhesive  stamps,  banks  and 
bankers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

BECXIPT8  FOR  TBAB  KXDINQ 
JUNE  80. 

1879. 

1880. 

Spirits 

$.^2,570,284  69 

40,185.002  65 

10,729,820  08 

8,19j*.'^^  59 

6,700,8S4  06 

$61,1^5,508  79 

Tobacco 

88,870,140  09 

Fermented  liquors 

Banks  and  bankers 

Adbesive  stamps 

12,629,8(»2  84 
8,850,9S5  23 
7,668,894  22 

include  any  amounts  to  be  applied  to  the  pnr- 
chase  of  the  debt  for  the  sinking  fund  as  re> 
quired  by  law.  Section  5  of  the  act  of  Febra- 
ary  25,  1862,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  5.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  all  do- 
ties  on  importod  goods  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  or  ia 
notes  payable  on  (fomand  heretofore  authorixeu  to  be 
issued  and  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  iusd, 
and  shall  be  applied  as  foUows : 

1.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  tha 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  oeotun 
of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  msde 
within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  Ist  day  of  Julv,  Mi, 
which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  ancf  the  in- 
terest of  which  shall  in  like  manner  bo  applied  to  Um 
purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  Seoe- 
tory  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

8.  The  residue  tliereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Tmsuiy 
of  the  United  States. 

While  the  war  continued,  and  the  expendi- 
tures exceeded  the  receipts  (excluding  loans), 
the  second  of  the  above  requirements  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  as  it  would  have  been  ab- 
surd to  purchase  outstanding  debt  for  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  at  the  same  time  to  issue  bonds 
to  meet  current  expenses. 

In  August,  1865,  the  debt  reached  its  roaxi- 
mum.  Every  year  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  surplus  revenue,  and  a  consequent  re- 
duction of  debt,  as  follows : 

Statement  shovnng  the  net  receipts^  net  expenditures, 
and  surplus  revenues  of  the  Oovemment  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1866  to  1880^  inclusive. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  expenditures 
were  less  than  the  net  receipts  in  the  amount 
of  $65,883,658.20,  and  this  surjilus  represents 
the  actual  reduction  of  the  debt,  taking  into 
account  the  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

This  surplus,  together  with  $8,084,484.21, 
drawn  from  the  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury, 
was  applied  mainly  to  the  purchase  and  re- 
tirement of  interest-hearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  reduce  the  future  an- 
nual interest  charge  $4,189,797.50.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  estimates  that  the  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  will 
amount  to  $350,000,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  $260,000,000,  leaving  an  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $90,000,000. 

The  receipts  to  December  81,  1880,  one  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  have  amounted  to  $179,383,- 
584.30,  and  the  payments  during  the  same  pe- 
riod to  $139,618,839.87,  leaving  a  surplus  for 
the  half-^ear  of  $39,764,744.43.  This  indicates 
that  the  surplus  of  $90,000,000,  estimated  for 
the  year,  will  be  obtained,  should  the  relative 
increase  of  the  receipts  as  compared  with  last 
year  be  maintained. 

The  expenditures  as  stated,  however,  do  not 


YEAR 

ENDING 

Net  nctipto. 

N«t  p*7in«nta. 

Snrpia. 

JUNE  SO. 

1S66.... 

$558,082,620  06 

$520,809,416  99 

$87,228.20S  OT 

i?«r.7.... 

490,684,010  27 

857.642,676  16 

ie8.Wl.885  11 

1S6S.... 

40^688,088  82 

877,840,2M  86 

'      2N29T.7W  4« 

1S69.... 

870,943,747  21 

a22,86.\277  80 

48.078,469  41 

ISTO 

411,255,477  68 

809,658.560  75 

101,6«»1,916  SS 

1871.... 

888,828,944  89 

292,177,188  25 

91,14«,TM  M 

1872.... 

874,106,867  56 

277,517,962  67 

96,5n.\904  89 

18T8.... 

888,788,204  67 

290.345.245  88 

48.892.9MS4 

1874.... 

289,478,756  47 

287,188,878  17 

2,844,^82  80 

1875.... 

288,000,051  10 

274,628.892  84 

18,876.6!«  n 

1876.... 

287,482.089  16 

258,459,797  88 

29.0^,241  iS 

1877.... 

269,000,586  62 

288.660,008  98 

80,840,577  « 

1878.... 

257,768,878  70 

286.964,826  80 

20,799,651  W 

1879.... 

278,827,184  46 

266,947,888  .^8 

6.879,800  9S 

18S0.... 

888,526,610  98 

267,642,957  78 

66,8?«,6M  » 

Total 

$5,826,752,062  10, 

$4,578,688,852  19 

$74S,06S,209  91 

The  surplus  arismg  from  1866  to  1869  was 
partly  hela  in  the  Treasury,  increasing  thecasb 
balance  from  $88,218,065.13  to  $149,502,471.- 
60 ;  the  remainder  was  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  various  kinds  of  securities  mainly  issued  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion,  some  of  which 
after  purchase  were  held  intact,  the  interest 
accruing  thereon  being  reinvested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  debt,  as  required  by  the  sinking- 
fund  act.     By  this  means,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  was  reduced  from  $2,844,649,626.56  to 
$2,588,452,213.94. 

The  bonds  purchased  still  appeared  on  the 
books  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  as 
outstanding,  though  in  fact  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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riate  this  coDfasion,  Conf^ress,  in  sec- 
f  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  directed 
ds  purchased  under  the  sinking-fund 
d  b<i  canceled  and  destroyed.  It  also 
that,  in  addition  to  the  honds  pur- 
n  amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  pre- 
rchases  should  he  annually  applied  to 
lent  of  the  deht. 

le  idea  exists  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
and  laws — that  they  provide  in  some 
us  way  a  method  hy  which,  without 
the  debt  is  to  be  extinguished.  This 
»ion :  there  is  no  ^*  new  way  to  pay  old 
Taxation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rev- 
ill  exceed  the  expenditures  is  the  only 
hich  the  deht  can  ever  be  paid.  These 
a  pledge  that  the  Government  will 
ucb  taxes  that  its  revenues  after  pay- 
nt  expenses  shall  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
:h  year  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
I  a  certain  additional  amount  equal  to 
'est  which  would  have  accrued  on  all 
Is  purchased  had  they  remained  out- 

ement  setting  forth  the  requirements 
inking  fund,  from  May,  1868,  to  June, 

as  interpreted  by  the  Treasury,  and 
the  purchases  made  to  meet  such  re- 
its,  is  published  with  the  annual  re- 
;he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  From 
ment  in  the  last  report,  it  seems  that 
lases  within  the  period  mentioned  were 
128.78  less  than  the  amount  required  by 
id  the  purchases  been  kept  up  as  the 
und  law  appears  to  direct,  the  current 

of  the  Government  could  not  have 
t  From  the  same  report  it  appears 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1881,  the  law 
the  purchase  during  the  present  year 
^,884.48,  which,  addeil  to  the  pre5x- 
icit  above  stated,  makes  $89,619,0 18.26 
ases  to  be  made  during  the  present 
»alance  the  sinking-fund  account.  An 
us  revenues  for  the  year  are  estimated 
D0,000,  this  will  probably  be  done, 
lation  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  as 
lount  required  by  law  to  be  purchased 
inking  fund  during  the  years  1862  to 
>r  of  the  redemptions  made,  though 
9  of  large  amounts;  and  the  statements 
quent  years  show  that  in  no  year  have 
rent  terms  of  the  acts  been  complied 

lowing  is  the  Department's  estimate 
luirements  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
jrears: 

$48386,M5  00 

45,122,110  80 

46,928,995  24 

48,804,075  04 

;i0,756,288  04 

62,78«,4ft7  M 

54.897,947  07 

57,098,864  9S 

60,877,619  on 

61,752,724  88 

ftl $520,904,707  58 

ial  Statement  may  become  important 
OL.  XX. — 17    A 


as  fixing  the  maximum  limit  to  which,  under 
existing  law,  surplus  revenues  may  be  appro- 
priated hereafter  to  the  extinguishment  of  thf^ 
bonded  debt.  Should  this  interpretation  be 
.accepted,  the  debt  can  be  purcliHsed  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fuud  as  stated  above, 
and  any  additional  surplus  revenues  must  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  until  further  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sinking  fund  is  to 
be  maintained  to  the  amount  stated.  Congress 
must  provide  revenues  by  taxation  sufficient  to 
meet  purchases  to  that  amount 

The  amount  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  must 
not,  however,  be  accepted  as  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  amount  of  sur- 
plus revenue,  for  any  period,  represents  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  for  that  period,  whether  it 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  outstanding  lia- 
bilities, or  remains  in  the  Treasury  as  unap- 
propriated assets,  for  such  assets  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  statement  of  the  debt. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1880,  $13,414,000 
of  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  act  of  February 
8,  1861,  remained  outstanding,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  their  issue,  were  to  become  payable 
on  the  81st  of  the  following  month.  In  view 
of  this  fact  further  purchases  of  all  classes  of 
bonds  were  discontinued  until  November  4th, 
when  the  Secretary  offered  to  purchase  any  of 
those  maturing,  at  the  rate  of  102},  including 
accraed  interest ;  and,  although  this  rate  was 
advanced  on  the  1st  of  December  to  102)^,  not 
many  were  offered. 

During  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1880,  the  Government,  without  material 
reduction  of  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  pur- 
chased mainly  upon  bids  received  at  the  sub- 
Treasury  in  New  York,  or  redeemed  at  par, 
outstanding  bonds  as  follows: 


TfTLE  OF  LOAN. 

Amomt  of  prlndpal. 

Amoont  of  prt- 
niiQiii. 

IxMUi  of  February,  1861 

Oregon  war  debt 

$12,228,000  00 
110,750  00 

88.18.\4.V)  00 

14.422.8K)  00 

88.789,800  00 

1,500,000  00 

$126,489  58 
4.T87  04 

1,670.751  66 

Loan  of  July  and  Aiuraat, 
1861 

Loan  of  1863  (18818) 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

Consols  of  1907 

598,826  51 
982.878  79 
125,558  26 

Total 

$10^231,800  00 

$3,407,191  69 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  an- 
nual report  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  re- 
funding at  lower  rates  the  bonds  which  be- 
come redeemable  in  1881,  as  follows: 


TITLE  OF  LOAN. 

Rata 

per  c«Bt. 

RodMmable. 

AmooBl. 

Loan  Jalr  and  Aoffust, 
1861 

6 
6 
6 

JuneSO,  18S1. 
JuneSO.  18S1. 
May  1, 18?1. 

$14JV.786.500 

L?an  of  1868(18818)... 
Funded  loan  of  1881... 

57,787.250 
469,651,050 

and  he  recommends  that  authority  be  given  for 
the  issue  of  $400,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  running 
from  one  to  ten  years,  the  amount  maturing  in 
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any  one  year  not  to  exceed  the  amount  required 
for  the  sinking  fund  for  that  year ;  and  also 
$40,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  character  of  the 
outstanding  4  per  cents,  but  bearing  a  rate  of  in- 
terest not  exceeding  S^^^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  fifteen  years.  Under  this  plan  the  Sec- 
retary believed  the  outstanding  bonds  could  be 
refunded,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
thereby  reduced  $12,000,000  per  annum. 

The  proposition  was  at  first  favorably  re- 
ceived in  Congress,  but  owing  to  the  continued 
advance  in  the  market  value  of  outstanding 
United  States  bonds,  that  of  the  4  per  cents 
having  reached  a  point  at  which  purchasers 
could  realize  only  about  8*25  per  cent.,  the 
belief  soon  became  general  that  the  interest 
could  be  reduced  to  8  or  8^  per  cent. 

The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  public 
debt  during  1880  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparative  table,  compiled  from  the  monthly 
debt  statements : 


CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 


Jntereat-bearing  debt: 

Bonda  at  6  per  cent. . . 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent. . . 

Bonds  at  A\  per  cent . . 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent. . . 

BefUnding  certificates 
at  4  per  cent 

Navj  pension  fond .... 
Debt  on  which  intere*t 
ceaied  at  maturi- 
ty  

Debt  bearing  no  inter- 
est: 

Demand  and  l^al-ten- 
der  notes 

Certificates  of  deposit . 

Fractional  currency . . . 

6<ild  and  silver  certifi- 
cates  

Interest 


AVOCNT  DBCEMBEB  21. 


1879. 


f  278.400,550  00 
508,440,850  00 
250,0<»0,000  00 
788,490,650  00 

2,855.400  00 
14,000,000  00 


14,891,925  26 


846,742,866  00 

I0,245,n00  00 
1^674;^08  7S 

21,050.010  00 
24,691,958  75 


1880. 


$202,266,550  00 
469,651,050  00 
250.n0O,0uO  00 
788,420,400  00 

927,400  00 
14,000,100  00 


11,484,S95  26 


846,741.761  00 

7,00^00U  00 
7,147,580  12 

52,241.010  00 
21,596,879  02 


Total $2,219,782,408  79  $2,12 1,481,475  40 

Lass  cash  in  the  Treas- 

207,988,908  92 


ury. 


222,299,789  41 


Net  debt $2,011,798,504  67  $1,899,181,785  99 

The  table  below  is  also  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  finances  as  showing 
the  principal  items  of  assets  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  January  1,  1879,  the  day  of  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  and  the  first  day  of  each 
year  since. 

The  monetary  transactions  have  been  con- 
ducted through  the  Treasurer,  nine  assistant- 


treasurers,  one  depositary,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  national-bank  depositaries.     The 
gross  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  amonnt  to 
$645,340,713.98,  of  which  $141,039,558.61  were 
received  through  the  depositary  banks.    The 
deposits  of  public  moneys  in  these  banks  are  at 
all  times  amply  secured  by  deposits  of  United 
States  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  loss  has  been  suffered  bjtbe 
Government  on  account  of  such   deposits  of 
money  since  1866.    The  moneys  thus  received 
by  a  depositary  bank  are  paid  out  upon  Treas- 
ury drafts,  or  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Unit- 
ed States  disbursing  officers,  and  by  tbem  dis- 
bursed to  public  creditors;  or,  if  not  needed 
for  disbursement  by  these  methods  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  bank,  they  are  without  expense 
to  the  Government  transferred  to  an  assistant- 
treasurer  in  a  locality  where  they  are  needed 
for  such  disbursement.    At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  stood  in  the  depositnry  banks 
and  sub-Treasury  offices  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  subject  to  draft,  the 
sum   of    $204,683,886.34,   and    to  the  credit 
of  United  States  disbursing  officers  |28,581,- 
290.93. 

As  agent  for  the  redemption  of  rational- 
bank  notes  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales 
redeemed  during  the  year  $61,585,675.68,  as 
agMnst  $157,656,644.96  in  1879. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  amount  of 
gold  coin  held  by  the  Government,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  largest  accumulation  of  soch  coin  in 
the  world.  In  addition  thereto  the  banks  held 
of  coin  on  October  1st,  $108,000,000,  of  which 
about  $100,000,000  was  gold.  At  the  saine 
time  both  gold  and  silver  coin  was  circniating 
freely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  throughout 
the  entire  country ;  and,  thus  far,  since  resump- 
tion, all  the  several  kinds  of  currency  have 
been  kept  at  par  with  gold  coin. 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  country, 
other  than  those  of  the  Government,  have  been 
conducted  mainly  through  national  banks,  State 
banks,  private  bankers,  and  trust  companies, 
supplemented  by  clearing-houses  in  several  of 
the  large  cities.     During  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 1, 1880,  fifty-seven  national  banks  have 
been  organized,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$6,374,170;   three,  having  a  total  capital  oi 
$700,000,  have  failed ;  and  ten,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $1,070,000,  have  voluntarily  discontinued 
business,  leaving  in  operation  2,095  banks,  witl: 
a  total  capital  paid  in  of  $466,365,085. 


CHARACTER  OF  PRINCIPAL  ASSETS. 


Gold  coin  and  go\d  bullion 

Btandard  silver  dollars 

Fractional  silver  coin 

Silver  bullion 

United  States  notes 

National-bank  notes. 

Fractional  currency 

Deposits  held  by  national-bank  depositaries. 
Nickel  and  minor  coin 


AXOUirr  BSLD  JAKUAST   1. 


1879. 


$18fi.882.639  42 

1«,T04,829  00 

9.449,461  25 

6.021.804  53 

69,582,502  aS 

8,469.162  12 

157.808  91 

58.205.808  T5» 

U98,586  06 


1880. 


$157,790^21  84 

88,168,064  00 

18,881,629  15 

4,492,421  19 

23,660,498  88 

8,242.707  58 

68,992  78 

11,782,814  29 

1,876,818  85 


1881. 


$156,742,095  Tl 

48.190.518  00 

t4,769,05T  8S 

6.188,224  05 

15,741,618  06 

4,242,828  20 

54.201  14 

12.901,607  22 

850,856  87 


*  Of  this  amount  $41,996,816.67  was  on  account  of  6ub8cription.<t  to  refiinding  bonds. 
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lowing  table  exliibita  the  resources 
ties  of  these  banks  on  the  first  day  of 
1880: 

RESOURCES. 

id  dlscoontB $1,037,061,441 

ts 8,916,826 

•rcircalaUon 867,789,850 

•r  deposits 14,827,tH)0 

lutes  bonds  on  hand 28,798,400 

3cksaod  bonds 48,^63,150 

a  reserve  agents 184,562,779 

n  other  national  banks 68,028,797 

a  other  banks  and  bankers. .  15,881,198 

ite,  furniture,  and  fixtures...  48,045,883 

expenses 6.886,182 

IS 8,488,470 

ind  other  cash  items 1*2,729,002 

«s  for  clearing-house 121,095,250 

ther  national  banks 18,210,9  48 

t\  currency 867,172 

109,846,509 

uder  notes 56,640,458 

Utes  certificates  of  deposit . .  7,655,000 

cent,  redemption  fUna 15,921,741 

a  United  States  Treasury....  1,182,125 

.1 $2,105,786,026 

LIABILITIES. 

(took $  457.558. 985 

ftind 120,518,588 

!d  profits 46,189,690 

■bank  notes  outstandiug 817,350,086 

ak  notes  outstanding. 271,045 

Is  unpaid 8,452,504 

al  deposits 878,5^7,687 

States  deposits 7,548,589 

of  United  States  disbursing 

» 8,844,887 

laUonal  banks 192.124,705 

th«r  banks  and  bankers 75,785,677 

id  bills  redisoonnted 8,178,238 

able ...  6,081,605 

I . . , $2,105,78d,626 

ire  national  banks  in  every  State  of 
.  except  Mississippi,  and  in  every  or- 
erritory  except  Arizona, 
lowing  table  shows  their  geographic 
D,  together  with  their  capital  and  cir- 


jjr. 

No.  of 
Iwakt. 

Capital. 

ClrCDlAttOD. 

1  States. . 

s 

ites 

tea. 

» and  Ter- 

550 
651 
207 
642 

42 

$166,070,420 

171,507,665 

40,666,9)0 

81,500,100 

4,620,000 

$125,174,065 

121,053,704 

29.439,641 

68,187,042 

8,258,999 

2,095 

$466,865,035 

$343,834,107 

lowing  table,  compiled  by  the  Corap- 
the  Currency  from  retams  made  for 
)f  taxation,  shows  the  average  capi- 
posits  of  the  State  banks,  trust  com- 
id  private  bankers,  by  geographical 


ys. 

No.  of 
tNuika. 

Capital. 

DepodU. 

I  States.. 

» 

tes 

«<i. 

I  and  Ter- 

586 
1,800 

498 
1,888 

239 

$12,015,518 
79,510,943 
81,847,870 
45,748,007 

25,019,987 

$888,969,861 

615,618,967 

58.504.488 

169,688,782 

91,866,078 

4,466     $194,186,825 

$1,819,094,576 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  United  States 
there  were  6,551  monetary  institutions,  involv- 
ing an  aggregate  capital  of  $660,501,910,  and 
holding  of  deposits  $2,203,525,139,  an  amount 
considerably  greater  than  the  entire  public 
debt. 

National  banks  before  declaring  dividends 
are  required  to  set  apart  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  earnings  in  order  to  create  a  surplus 
fund  with  which  to  meet  possible  losses.  This 
surplus  fund  can  be  loaned  or  invested  like  the 
capital  or  other  moneys  held  by  the  banks,  and 
can  bQ  paid  out  in  dividends  to  a  limited 
extent.  On  September  1,  1880,  this  fund 
amounted  to  $120,145,649. 

During  the  year  ending  September  1,  1880, 
the  national  banks  paid  in  dividends  $36,411,- 
473,  or  8*02  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Their 
earnings,  however,  amounted  in  the  same  pe- 
riod to  $46,186,084.  In  the  first  dividend  pe- 
riod 226  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $30,407,- 
200,  and  in  the  second  dividend  period  223 
banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $26,334,150, 
passed  their  dividends,  showing  that  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  entire  national-bank  capital  was 
unremunerative.    The  average  number  of  banks 

Eassing  dividends  for  the  previous  five  years 
as  been  279,  with  a  capital  of  $42,266,244,  or 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  capital. 

National  banks  are  also  required  to  keep  in 
reserve  a  certain  percentage  of  their  deposits, 
being  25  per  cent,  in  certain  large  cities  named 
in  the  law,  and  15  per  cent,  in  all  other  local- 
ities. They  must  keep  of  this  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  in  lawful  money,  5 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  circulating 
notes,  to  meet  the  redemption  of  such  notes. 

On  October  1,  1880,  these  banks  held  $968,- 
000,000  deposits,  on  which  there  was  a  required 
reserve  of  $201,000,000.  The  reserve  actually 
held,  however,  amounted  to  about  $322,000,- 
000,  of  which  $108,000,000  was  in  specie  (an 
increase  since  1879  of  about  $66,000,000),  and 
$64,000,000  in  United  States  not«s  (a  decrease 
since  1879  of  $31,000,000).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  banks  are  doing  business  upon  a  spe- 
cie basis,  and  that  specie  is  being  rapidly  sub- 
stituted for  United  States  notes  in  the  bank 
reserves,  thereby  increasing  the  currency  to 
that  extent.  At  the  above  date  the  banks  also 
held  with  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  meet 
redemptions  of  their  .notes,  about  $15,900,000 
in  lawful  money. 

The  amount  of  circulating  notes  of  the  na- 
tional banks,  on  January  1,  1880,  was  $342,- 
887,236,  and  on  November  1,  1880,  $343,834,- 
107.  A  national  bank  can  issue  of  circulating 
notes  only  a  certain  percentage  of  its  capital, 
viz. :  On  a  capital  of  less  than  $500,000,  90  per 
cent.;  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  80 
er  cent. ;  between  $1,000,000  and  $3,000,000, 
5  per  cent.;  and  above  $3,000,000,  60  per 
cent.  For  the  United  States  bonds  deposited 
to  secure  circulation,  the  bank  gets  90  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  in  circulating  notes ;  and  it  can 
at  any  time  withdraw  the  bonds  by  placing 
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with  the  United  States  Treasarer  lawful  money 
for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  for  which  the 
bonds  are  held  as  security — not,  however,  re- 
dacing  the  deposits  of  bonds  below  $50,000. 

The  restriction  io  the  issue  of  notes,  as  above 
stated,  would  seem  to  be  needless,  as  the  banks 
have  not  called  for  the  maximum  by  about 
$70,000,000  of  the  circulation  to  which,  un- 
der existing  laws,  they  are  entitled,  though 
probably  in  certain  individual  cases  banks  have 
been  embarrassed  by  the  restriction,  and  the 
country  thereby  deprived  of  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  circulation  when  much  needed.  Ex- 
perience shows,  however,  that  the  volume  of 
circulating  national-bank  notes  is  not  regulated 
so  much  by  the  necessities  of  business  as  by 
other  causes,  principally  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest and  the  market  price  of  the  bonds  de- 
posited to  secure  the  notes.  The  lower  either 
of  these,  the  greater  the  profit  on  circulation 
will  be,  and  the  more  inducement  for  banks 
to  expand  their  issues,  and  conversely  for  a 
higher  rate  or  price.  The  profits  realized  by 
a  national  bank,  on  its  circulation,  may  be  cal- 
culated thus:  Take  for  illustration  $100  of 
capital  to  be  thus  invested,  the  market  rate 


of  interest  being  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with 
4  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium  of  12  per  cent 
The  interest  on  the  $100  4  per  cent  bond 
on  which  the  circulation  is  issued  would  be 
$4.    The  circulation  received  would  be  $90, 
from  which,  however,  must  be  deducted  $1^ 
premium  on  bond,  and  $4.bo  for  5  per  cent^ 
reserve,  leaving  of  loanable  circulation  $73.50^^ 
the  interest  on  which  at  6  per  cent,  is  $4.4X 
making  a  total  interest  of  $8.41  on  the  origin^ 
investment  of  $100.  From  this,  however,  shoa)^ 
be  deducted  1  per  cent,  on  $90  for  tax  on  tVi^ 
circulation,  and  nine  cents  approximate  cost  o/ 
redemption,  and  there  remains  $7.42  or  7j\^ 
per  cent,  net  interest  realized.    Had  the  $loo 
been  loaned  directly  at  6  per  cent.,  there  would 
have  been  realized  $6,  making  a  net  profit  hj 
taking  out  circulation  of  1*42  per  cent    Jt 
will  be  readily  seen  that  with  a  decreased  pre- 
mium on  the  bond  the  profit  on  circulation 
would  have  been  correspondingly  larger.    The 
following  table,  prepared  by  the  same  method, 
shows  that,  with  the  price  of  the  security  bonds 
remaining  constant,  an  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  money  lessens  the  profit  of  bank  cir- 
culation : 


CIRCULATION  ISSUED  ON 

pmoriT  wmcM  m abkst  talui  or  monkt  is 

5  |wr  oast. 

<  ptr  cant. 

7  par  cant. 

Spar  ent. 

9  par  onU 

10  per  cat 

llfweoL 

4  per  cent  bonds  at  12  per  cent  premtum. . . 
8^  per  cent,  bonds  at  par 

1-69 
1  T9 

1-89 

1-4S 
1-64 

116 
1*49 
100 

•S9 

1-85 

•85 

•68 

1-21 

•Tl 

•86 

106 

•M 

•10 
'SI 

8  per  Cent,  bonds  at  par. 

•41 

This  demonstration  is  well  confirmed  by  the 
existing  distribution  of  the  currency.  In  the 
New  England  Stati>s,  containing  about  one 
twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  the 
market  rate  of  interest  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  sections  of  the  country  is  uniformly 
low,  and  that  section  consequently  furnishes 
more  than  one  third  of  the  national-bank  cir- 
culation of  the  entire  country.  In  the  Western 
States,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  usually  high, 
capital  has  more  generally  sought  private  bank- 
ing as  more  remunerative,  there  being  in  those 
States  1,888  private  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$46,743,007,  against  536,  with  a  capital  of  only 
$12,015,578,  in  New  England;  while  of  na- 
tional-bank capital  the  New  England  States 
have  $166,070,420,  against  $63,137,042  in  the 
Western  States.  Of  national-bank  circulation 
the  New  England  States  have  $125,000,000,  and 
the  Western  States  $63,000,000. 

Assuming  the  market  rate  of  interest  to 
remain  unchanged,  or  to  have  a  tendency  to 
increase,  an  increase  of  national- bank  circula- 
tion would  naturally  occur  only  with  a  fall  of 
the  market  price  of  the  bonds ;  and  this  was 
well  illustrated  during  the  past  autumn  when 
the  market  value  of  bonds  was  increasing.  At 
that  time  the  pressure  for  an  increase  of  paper 
circulation  was  so  great,  that  the  Government 
floated  $45,000,000  in  silver  certificates  issued 
mainly  upon  deposits  of  gold — ^the  banks  mean- 
while diminishing  instead  of  increasing  their 


circulation,  and  not  heeding  the  demand  for 
more  currency.  It  is  very  evident  that  no 
elasticity  of  the  currency  through  firee  banking 
has  been  secured  by  the  present  banking  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  as  currency  becomes  scarce 
and  the  market  rates  of  interest  advance,  the 
tendency  of  the  banks  will  be  to  withdraw, 
rather  than  to  increase,  their  circulation,  and 
the  needed  currency  must  be  supplied  from 
other  sources,  if  supplied  at  all. 

Whatever  defects  in  this  system  of  national 
banks  may  exist,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
no  better  system  of  banking  has  ever  yet  been 
devised.  Many  of  the  bank  charters  will  soon 
expire,  however,  and  the  question  of  their  re- 
newal must  be  met. 

The  rapid  reduction  of  the  public  delt,if 
continued  at  present  rate,  will  in  less  than 
twenty  years  retire  all  tlie  interest-bearing 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question 
of  supplying  a  sound  paper  currency  to  the 
country  in  place  of  the  pre^^ent  bank  issues 
will  soon  be  of  serious  importance. 

The  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1S80 
has  been  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  alone  being  larger  than  the  entire  ex- 
ports of  any  year  previous  to  1870. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rapid  growth 
and  colossal  amounts  of  this  trade.  Whether 
these  figures  are  to  be  kept  up  to  their  present 
proportions  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  while  we 
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g  paid  such  enormous  arooants  for  our 

If  the  wisest  financial  legislation  is  de- 

to  properly  guard  the  industries  hy 

he  country  is  being  so  rapidly  enriched : 

t  ghowinff  the  imports  of  merehandue  irUo 
hiled  StatcB^  by  months^  for  the  three  eaten- 
wr»  187S,  1879,  and  1880, 


Statement  thawing  the  value  of  t/ie  total  trade  (mer* 
chandise  and  specie  combined)  of  the  United 
States  for  tlie  three  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO, 
1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


FHS.                    18T8. 

1879. 

1880. 

$=55,699,260 
32,909,1.53 
87.»i37,87l 
86,209,347 
85.228.057 
85,506,888 
87,061,429 
86,954,'i81 
87,412.682 
87,429,897 
88,-254,587 
81,616,831 

$?8,5 16,640 
85,378,419 
41,856,611 
48,186,101 
35,876,046 
88,890,461 
41,287,607 
43,082,769 
44,224.878 
47,789,142 
60,467,271 
69,602,961 

$55,208,488 

65,647,471 

70,886,561 

74,866,455 

64,876,680 

60,614,563 

67,304,988 

66,266.063 

68,226330 
64.028,798 

47,108,694 
47,374,697 

••••••••• 

$431,812,488 

$618,608,796 

$110,745,670 
116,402,598 
129,50.%164 
167,869,874 

$696,605,667 

«r 

$106,24.%284 
106,987,692 
111,428,742 
107,200,766 

$181,742,520 
199,767,608 
166.799376 
148,507,274 

FISCAL  YEARS. 

18T?-»?8. 

1878->?9. 

$466,078,775 
785,436,882 

187»-*80. 

Imports 

$466,872,846 
728,605,891 

$760,989,056 

Exports 

662,781,577 

Export  excess.. 
Total  trade 

$261,788,046 
1,196,479,787 

$269,868,107 
1,201,610,657 

$91,792,681 
1,618,770,688 

The  increase  in  the  basiness  of  the  country 
is  also  indicated  by  the  following  statement 
showing  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  States  carried  in  American  ves- 
sels and  foreign  vessels  from  1856  to  1880: 


showing  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domes- 
Thandisefrom  Mtf  United  States,  by  months, 
f  the  three  calendar  years  1878,  1879,  and 


ms. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

$68,087,232 
65,173,705 
70,410,193 
69.97.%252 
68,409.463 
46.667,210 
46,428.869 
68,158,950 
67,202,960 
64,762,505 
68,674,127 
66391,847 

$69,594,729 
63,850,449 
66.187,460 
68,4i7.'207 
61,289,505 
44378,694 
60,061,702 
67,998,735 
64.729.450 
87,083,080 
78,847,841 
79,768,988 

$66,468,041 

68.970,186 

76,438,896 

69,673,183 

64.658,487 

70,908,489 

70,086,989 

66.327,594 

70,192,992 

84,272,786 
81,663,830 

97,060,039 

$728,286,821 

$764,666,786 

$875360,802 

ex 

$203,621,180 
168,061,925 
161,786.797 
199,827,919 

$187,638,688 
149.094.896 
178,784,887 
8A144,844 

$200,876,628 
805,139,999 
206,567,676 
868.996,606 

^?j 

IMPOBTB. 

SXPOBTB. 

FISCj 
YEAf 

In  Amerkaa 
tmmU. 

In  foreign 
▼cimU. 

twmIi. 

▼•uel*. 

1956.. 

1857.. 

1858 . 

I860.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1662.. 

186:1.. 

1864.. 

1966.. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1889.. 

1870.. 

1971  .. 

1672.. 

1818.. 

1874.. 

1976.. 

1876.. 

1977.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

$249,978,512 
869,116,170 
868,700,016 
216,188,488 
888,164,856 
801,644,065 
62,274,100 
109,744,680 

81,21 2,on 
74,386,116 
112,040396 
117,200,536 
182,965.226 
186,802,024 
163,287,077 
163,280,710 
177,286,802 
174,739.884 
176,027,778 
167.872,726 
148,889,704 
151.834,067 
146,499,282 
143,590,863 
164,087,606 

$64,667,480 
101,n8,971 
7S913,184 
122,644,708 
184,001,899 
184,106,098 
118,497,6-29 
148,176,860 
848,360,816 
174,170,886 
882,471,768 
800,682,086 
848,669,688 
800317,281 
809,140,510 
863,080,644 
44^41 6,788 
471,806,765 
405,820,186 
882,949,668 
821.189,600 
829,666,888 
807,497,866 
810,499,509 
679,894,169 

#282,296.762 
261,214,657 
848,491,288 
849,617,953 
279.088,908 
179,972,788 
126,481318 
188,187,891 
102,840,409 
98,617,766 
818,671,466 
179,188,861 
176.016348 
168,164,748 
199,782,324 
190378,462 
168,044,799 
171,666,766 
174,424,216 
166,886,066 
167,686,467 
164,826,214 
166,651,624 
188,486,839 
116,917,881 

$94,669,146 
111,745,826 

81,163,188 
107,171.609 
121,089,894 

69,878,180 
104317,667 
199,880,691 
287,448,730 
862,889,888 
881,764,988 
879399,960 
801,886,491 
886,979,781 
829,786,978 
892,661,988 
898,989,879 
494,916,S66 
688,886,971 
801,888,949 
492,215,487 
680,864,703 
669,698,564 
600,769,688 
780,072,487 

f  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  of  specie 
and  bwlion)  into  the    United  States,   by 
s,  during  tlie  three  calendar  years  1878, 
and  1880. 


rns. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

$1,790,964 
8,690,111 
2,187397 
6.866,647 
8J296,16S 
1.45i.066 
1,955,977 
1. 067.090 
1,578.898 
3,52^217 
],34a856 
1,714,888 

$1,687,676 

2,026,087 

1,185,154 

1,119.912 

1310,763 

1,576,649 

1,288,101 

7.765.817 

29,86136T 

20,221,802 

19.395.850 

8,059,711 

$1,584,064 

1,649,828 

8.116,482 
1,142,026 

1,122,287 

•••••      ••• 

1.432,865 
134M10 

9.849.738 

19.669,893 

17376,064 

••»■••■     • 

10,601,n8 
17,786,708 

••••••••• 

$28,867,748 

$93,192,968 

$85,27^783 

»r 



$7  668.768 

10.008,071 

4,601.958 

6,598,956 

$4,797,766 

4,807.824 

87,410,6')6 

46,677368 

$^849,334 

8,697,118 

80,664.741 

46,764,640 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
value  of  imports  for  1880  was  $748,481,765, 
and  of  exports  $845,990,328— a  total  of  exports 
and  imports  of  $1,589,472,093. 

Gratifying  as  is  tliis  large  increase  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  its  great  value  for  last  year, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  with  all  our  resources 
and  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  in  1879  had  a  total  foreign 
trade  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000,  the  exports 
of  British  products  alone  for  that  year  amount* 
ingto  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

While  the  trade  with  foreign  nations  has 
been  increasing  at  this  remarkable  rate,  the 
internal  commerce  and  industries  of  the  conn- 
try  have  probably  increased  in  greater  propor- 
tions, but  no  statistics  pertaining  thereto  are  at 
present  available. 

The  results  of  the  tenth  census,  which  will 
soon  be  published,  will  present  interesting  in- 
formation on  this  matter. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  failures  throughout  the  United  States  by 
geographical  divisions  during  the  years  1879 
and  1880,  together  with  the  amount  of  liabili- 
ties as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Mercantile 
Agency  of  New  York ; 
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• 

1879. 

188Q. 

DIVISION. 

No. 

Amoant  of  limbOiUM. 

No. 

Ajmoaat  of] 

New  England  States 

Middle  States 

970 
8,21^0 
1,076 
1,6J8 

714 

$1.\577,2S2 

85,584,191 

1^87e,703 

21,207,519 

9,958,358 

728 
1,4.2 

885 
1,171 

684 

$6,4« 

Southern  States 

8,sl5 

Western  States 

11,5U 

Pacific  States  and  Territories 

5,00£ 

Total 

6,65S 

$98,149,053 

4,735 

$G5,75S 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  number  of  failures, 
as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  liabilities,  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  during  the  last  year, . 
which  indicates  a  corresponding  increase  of 
prosperity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of 
the  various  nationalities  entered  at  seaports  of 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countriea  during 
the  years  1866  and  1880,  respectively : 


NATIONALITY  OF 
TONNAGE. 


British 

German 

Norwegian  and  Swedish.. 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Russian..'. 

Dutch 

Danish 

PoKuguese 

All  other  fon'ign 


Total  foreign... 
Total  American. 


Aggregate 


TVAB   ENDED  JUNE  30, 

185«. 

1880. 

Tons. 

TOBS. 

985,180 

7,908,050 

106,887 

1,089.740 

20,622 

1,284,720 

15.677 

612,584 

28,935 

282,847 

62,818 

227,496 

1,477 

206.849 

200 

226,477 

40 

104,049 

16,892 

27,151 

6.88S 

69,850 

4,727 

24,449 

14,819 

154,809 

1,269,057 

12,112,160 

8,194,275 

8,128,874 

4,468,882 

15,240,584 

laCTMUt. 


Tons. 

6,967,879 

922,9(t8 

1,214,098 

596,907 

208,412 

164,663 

204,872 

226,277 

104,<H9 

10,259 

68,512 

19,722 

181,570 

10,848,108 
♦65,901 

10,7n,202 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  aggregate  of 
our  exports  has  increased  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years  from  $641,604,850  to  $1,- 
589,472,098.  In  1856  75-2  per  cent,  of  this 
trade  was  carried  in  American  vessels ;  in  1880 
only  17  per  cent,  was  thus  carried.  While  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  this  trade  is  very  grati- 
fying, the  decrease,  meanwhile,  in  the  amount 
of  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  is 
viewed  in  some  quarters  with  considerable 
alarm.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  1856  the 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  Amer- 
ican carrying-trade  has  increased  from  935,180 
to  7,908,059  tons.  Meanwhile  the  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  has  decreased  65,901  tons. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  1856 
the  carrying- trade  was  mostly  done  in  wooden 
vessels ;  and,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  ship- 
timber  in  this  country,  and  the  absence  of 
duties  upon  articles  used  in  ship-building,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  compete  successfully 
in  this  branch  of  industry  with  any  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  About  that  time,  however, 
the  material  for  large  vessels  began  to  be 
changed  from  wood  to  iron,  and  the  motive 
power  from  sail  to  steam,  making  the  element 
of  labor  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  vessel,  and  giving  the  British  ship-builders, 

*  Decrease. 


with  low  wages,  a  great  advantage  over  I 
can  ship-builders,  with  labor  at  the  high 
which  have  been  general  in  this  countr 
this  disadvantage  were  added  the  destr 
of  our  vessels  by  rebel  privateers  duric 
war,  and  also  the  imposition  of  duties 
iron  and  other  articles  entering  into  th< 
struction  of  vessels.  Through  these  mea 
United  States  have  lost  foreign  carrying 
worth  perhaps  $100,000,000  per  annum, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  Great 
ain  has  taken  the  lion^s  share  of  this  trad 
balance  of  our  trade  with  that  country  d 
the  last  year  was  in  favor  of  this  count 
the  large  amount  of  $247,569,828. 

There  is,  however,  much  hope  that  ck 
the  United  States  may  recover  a  portion  c 
carrying-trade.  The  difference  in  the  c 
ship-building  material,  and  the  price  of  lal 
between  this  country  and  Europe,  is  less 
formerly ;  and  the  fact  that  our  artisanf 
mechanics  have  been  enabled  to  cope  sue 
fully  with  those  of  other  nations  in  the 
duction  and  sale  of  many  articles,  la 
through  labor-saving  inventions,  leads  i 
hope  that  in  a  few  years  a  successful  con 
tion  in  ship-building  may  also  be  realized 

While  there  has  been  a  considerable  dec 
in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  United  S 
the  following  table  shows  that  there  has 
but  a  slight  decrease  in  sail  and  steam  ton 
the  large  decrease  since  1878  being  princi 
in  that  of  canal-boat  and  barge  tonnage, 
records  previous  to  that  date  do  not  show 
classes  of  tonnage  separately. 

Staiemeni  nhountiff  Vie  amount  of  tonnage  < 
United  States  on  the  SOth  day  of  June  from 
to  1880y  inclusive. 


YEAR. 

StiL 

BtMm. 

Ciaid-boi 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Ton 

looo ... 

2,476,067 

1,199,416 

648,1 

1869... 

2,899,972 

1,106.568 

641. 

1870... 

2,868,086 

1.075,095 

W>8,! 

1871... 

2,286,156 

1,087.087 

908, 

1872 . . . 

2325,875 

1,111.559 

1,000,1 

1878... 

2,888,801 

1,156,448 

1,165, 

1S74... 

2,478,716 

1,18.%610 

1,141; 

1875 . . . 

2,584,910 

1,168.668 

1,100, 

1876 . . . 

2,608.691 

1,172372 

49$; 

1877... 

2,580,889 

1.171,196 

491, 

1878 . . . 

2,52131» 

1,167,678 

688.' 

1879... 

2,422,818 

1,176,172 

670, 

18S0... 

2,866.268 

1,211,558 

490, 

The  prosperity  and  credit  of  institi 
is  apparent  from  the  market  value  of 
stocks.  During  the  year  the  values  of  t 
of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  have  as 
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D creased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
.'ment  showing  the  closing  prices  of  the 
I  bonds  and  stocks  in  New  York  City 
rst  business  days  of  the  years  1880  and 


JLRACTER  OF  INViSTMENT. 


C?(ITm  BTATBS  BoXOft. 


egistcred. 


>upoQ 

egiBtered 

Mjpon 

>iciitered 

>apoii 

registered 

mapon 

igUtered 

mpon 

cy,  1985,  registered. 

1896, 

1«7, 

18tf3, 

li»5^, 


AD  AKD  MISCELLAICEOUS  STOCKS. 

New  Jersey 

arliogtOD  HDd  Qaincy 

Lilwsakea  and  St.  Paul 

*•         •*       preferred.. 

d  Northwestern 

**  preferred 

.oek  Island  and  Pacific 

t  Pan]  and  Minneapolis 

ind  Uadson  Canal 

lAckawanna  and  Western 

ind  St.  Joseph 

"  "         preferred 

Dtral 


[Jentral 

I  Essex 

Central  and  Hudson  Ki?er. 

E^adflo. 

**      preferred. 

fisslasippl 

U 


1881.   1880. 


Ifle 

TnioD  Telegraph 


lou 

xlOl} 

xl0.i 

lUli 

llli 

112 
ll2f 
zll2} 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 


8«f 

181 
114« 

•  •  •  • 

i2Sf 
140 
18S| 
48 
9^ 
110 
481 
108| 
187i 
184i 
126 
121i 
155 


67{ 
8b| 

51 

219i 
112f 

80f 


I  102| 

•  •  •  • 

104i 
xl04i 
xl02^ 
1081 
106} 
106| 
108} 
xl08 
120i 
]20i 
121 
122 
122i 


8U 
187  i 

76| 
lOlf 

lOCf 

48i 

81| 
84* 
61* 
99i 

lOOf 
90f 

103 

18S)i 
88 
BT* 


170 

85* 

1U8 


As  a  farther  indication  of  the  great  increase 
of  business  and  monetary  transactions,  tlie  fol- 
lowing table  is  presented,  showing  the  average 
daily  exchanges  in  the  New  York  Clearing- 
Hoose  from  1874  to  1880: 

TEAR,  AT«j.d.nj 

18T4 $68,189,484 

1875 7^801,568 

lb76 64,788,812 

1877 68,447,724 

18.8 65,106,974 

1879 79,977,889 

I860 121,510,224 

Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment:^ 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Treas- 
urer at  New  York  has  been  connected  with 
the  Clearing-House  Association  in  that  city, 
the  rules  of  the  Association  being  modified  for 
that  purpose  sufficiently  to  keep  the  operations 
of  the  Government  within  the  requirements  of 
law.  For  the  year  ending  November  1,  1880, 
the  transactions  between  this  office  and  the 
Association  were  as  follows : 

Exchansres  received  firom  the  Clearlng-Honse...  $348,692,865 
Exchanges  delivered  to  the  Clearing-House ....      78,198,828 

Balance.*  paid  to  the  Clearing- Hoase 366,387,858 

Balances  received  fh>m  the  Clearing-Uoose. ....  956i,819 

The  largest  amount  in  balance  in  any  one 
day  was  $11,208,025.20,  and  of  this  amount 
$8,800,000,  weighing  about  fifteen  and  a  half 
tons,  was  paid  in  gold  coin. 

There  has  also  been,  during  the  y^ar,  a  large 
demand  for  gold  coin,  especially  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
mint  have  been  greater  than  those  of  any  pre- 
vious  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of 
coinage,  by  denominations,  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  last  three  years : 


CHARACTER  OF  COnrAOK. 


I  

sgles. .  . 

dollars.. 

ar-eagles. 

s 

-dollars.. 

s 

toilers . . . 
er-dollars 
ty-oents . 
I 

[JM.* 

leots 

•cents . . . 

otaL 


TALITB  COIirSD,  TEAB  SXBniO  JVVM  SO, 


1818. 


$51,406,840  00 
15^490  00 
688,630  00 
137.850  00 
408,900  00 
1,720  00 

11,878,010  00 

^578,500  00 

8.875,255  00 

8,708,027  50 

142  00 

700,891  00 

80  00 

48  00 

80,566  00 


$81,120,499  50 


1879. 


$87,284,840  00 

1,031.440  00 

1,442,180  00 

109.182  00 

1,166,800  00 

8,020  00 


2:,227,6')0  00 
225  00 
112  60 

45*66 

1,176  00 

984  00 

96,689  00 


$33,312,7392  50 


188«. 


$21,615,860  00 

18.886,820  00 

15,790,860  00 

9,090  00 

8,075  00 

8,080  00 


87,988,750  00 
8,275  00 
8,837  60 

****1,575'66 

1,247  60 

982  60 

267,741  60 

$84,870,144  00 

1 


irge  increase  in  the  monetary  transac- 
al ready  stated,  is  an  index  of  the  great 
of  business  in  all  its  diversified  forms 
out  the  United  States.  During  the  year 
s  been  employed  at  remunerative  rates; 
d  factories  have  been  run  over  time  to 
)  demand  for  their  products ;  railroads 
1  an  abundance  of  carrying-trade;  and 


there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
diminution  of  this  prosperity,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  tne  country.  Of  course,  a 
failure  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  years  would  greatly  disturb  ex- 
changes and  draw  upon  the  accumulated  re- 
sources of  the  people  to  meet  current  expendi- 
tures; but  the  country  is  so  large,  embracing 
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so  many  different  climates,  and  having  such  weight  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 

diversified  products,  that  a  failure  of  all  the  public  and  private.    As  the  gold  coins  ai 

crops  in  any  one  year  is  a  contingency  too  re-  coming  into  more  general  circulation,  it 

mote  to  be  considered.    There  is,  however,  in  be  noticed  that  wlien  they  are  reduced  I 

monetary  circles  some  apprehension  of  a  dis-  ural  abrasion  to  a  certain  extent,  as  raeo 

turbance  before  long  in  the  currency  of  the  above,  they  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  foi 

country,  the  condition  of  which  is  not  wholly  nominal  value,  and  become  a  legal  tende 

satisfactory.  for  their  value  as  bullion.     To  determi 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  issued  curately  whether  such  light-weight  coini 

under  the  authority  of  section  8,511  of  the  Re-  been  abraded  below  the  limit  of  toleran 

vised  Statutes,  taken  from  section  14  of  the  quires  delicate  weighing  and  an  intrical 

act  of  February  12,  1878,  which  provides  as  culation ;    but  in  making  tender  in  dis 

follows:  cases,  the  precise  law  on  the  subject  mi 

Section  3,511.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  come  of  vital  importance,  and  should  U 

shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece,  which,  at  the  standard  understood. 

weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains,  shaU  The  law  having  declared  the  gold  dol 

be  file  unit  of  value ;  aquarter-ea^le,  or  two-and-a-  ^    ^j^        -^  ^  ^      •           currency,  unifo 

half-dollar  piece:  a  three-dollar  piece;  a  half-eagle,  ,  j          .        ii    ^v      j  ^"'*^"wj  »"**" 

or  five-dollar  piece ;  an  ea^le,  or  ten-doUar  piece ;  and  would  reouire  all  other  denommations  o 

adouble-eogle,  or  twenty-dolLEu- piece.   And^e  stand-  rency  to  bear  to  this  unit  certain  natun 

ard  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty-five  and  fixed  relations ;  but,  in  the  various  ad 

®^''1^^J'n''^'''^'^^^*'^'**'*^!i^4^?''*'^•*^^^^^  thorizing  the  other  currencies,  no  att( 

a-nalf  dollar  piece,  sixty-four  and  a  half  frrains;  of  .®i         v             --i**!.**        _* 

the  three-dollir  piece,  sieventy-eeven  and  tSur  tenths  ^^P^  ^o  have  been  paid  to  this  importan 

trains ;  of  the  half-eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece,  one  hun-  vision. 


and  sixteen  grains.  .  *      ^     n    ^  v*  ur 

Sec.  3,505.  Any  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  in  payment   of  all    debts,  public  or  pr 

reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  equally  with  gold  coin.     As  the  market 

one  half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight  of  the  silver  in  this  dollar  is  about  ore 

prescribed  by  law.  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years,  i^^  tij^n  the  market  value  of  the  gold 

as  shown  by  the  date  of  oomage,  and  at  a  ratable  pro-  ^  , ,  ^«n„«  *i.«  «„-«^«««  ^^^^^^  ^^^„\a^ 

portion  for  any  period  less  thaS  twenty  yeare,  shafil  be  g«l?  dollar,  the  currency  system  provide 

received  at  their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  dollars  having  equal  legal  power  in  di8< 

Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  sucn  regulations  as  the  ing  debt,  but  bearing  in  market  value  a  re 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  pro-  to  each  other  of  about  100  to  90.     But 

^otZr^'n^PtSr^"^^"'  ""^^^  fraudulent  abrasion  ^j^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Yie  silver  dollar  i 

or  Outer  practices.  ^  ,         ^^  *    •!        -l   n* 

Sec.  8,512.  Any  gold  coins  m  the  Treasury  of  the  '^ee  to  depositors  of  silver  bullion,  as  i 

United  States,  when  reduced  m  weight  by  natural  of  gold  to  the  depositors  of  gold  bullion, 

abrasion  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  the  Goven 

the^stondard  weight  prescribed  by  law,  ahaU  be  re-  jg  required  to  purchase  the  silver  on  th 

*^sLo."8,585.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  lems  obtainable,  and  ^  coin  not  less 

be  a  l€«al  tender  in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  $2,000,000  or  more  than  $4,000,000  wortl 

value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  month.     By  means  of  these  restrictions 

of  tolerance  provided  by  kw  for  the  single  piece,  and.  coinage,  the  silver  dollars  have  thus  fai 

when  reduced  m  weight  below  such  standard  and  VoT^f  in  /«;i*/»ii1ati^n   nn   a  nar  ^Mh  trn\A 

tolerance,  shall  be  a  le^al  tender  at  valuation  in  pro-  ^t  P       u      w  *u    ^-2?       ^i  Y        ^?i 

portion  to  their  actual  weight  November  1st  the  difference  between  the 

ket  value  of  the  silver  bullion   as  naid  1 

Section  8,525  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  taken  ^he  Government,  and  the  nominal  value  < 

from  section  86  of  the  same  act,  provides  as  ^oins  made  therefrom,  was  $8,520,871.41 

follows:  ^jjjg  amount  may  well  be  called  fiat  m 

Seo.  8,535  In  adjusting-  the  weights  of  the  gold  the  material  costing  nothing,  as  it  had 

coins,  the  following  deviations  shall  not  be  exceeded  takAn  from  fh«  hnllion  nnrrhARed  and  wi 

in  any  single  piece :  In  the  double-eagle  and  the  eagle,  ^^^^^  ^^?™  ^^?    1      ?i  P"*^".**^'  *°^  T' 

one  half  of  a  grain ;  in  the  half-eagle,  the  three-dollar  cessary  to  make  the  silver  comage  equal 

piece,  the  quarter-eagle,  and  the  one-dollar  piece^  one  trinsic  value  to  the  gold  coinage.     It  wili 

fourth  ofa^rain.    And  in  weij^ing  a  number  of  pieces  be  seen  that  the  currency  of  the  country 

fnS*n!i!nV  orf ? K^f  Jl?*^  ^^  the  ooincr  to  the  super-  b^sed  upon  either  a  double  or  a  single  Stan 

mtendent,  and  by  the  supenntendent  to  the  depositor,         fpv>^  c ^»«-«  ^^  4.u«  t«*.«««««  iL  !»;«  o 

the  deviation  from  the  Standard  weight  shall  not  ex-        ^he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  his  a 

ceed  one  hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  five  thousand  dol-  report  recommends  the  suspension  of  the 

lars  in  double-eagles,  ciu^les,  half-eagles,  or  ouartor-  age  of  the  silver  dollars,  and  negotiations 

eagles,  in  one  thousand  three-dolhu-  pieces,  and  m  one  foreign  powers  for  the  adoption  of  an 

ithou^^d  one-dollar  pieces.  national  ratio  between  the  gold    and 

And  section  8,619  also  provides  that  any  coins;  or,  as  an  alternative,  such  an  in< 

owner  of  gold  bullion  may  deposit  it  at  any  in  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  in  the  • 

mint,  to  be  formed  into  coin  or  bars.  as  to  make  it  equal  in  market  value  to  th< 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  fixes  the  one-  dollar,  its  coinage  to  be  left  to  depend 

dollar  gold-piece  as  the  unit  of  value  in  the  the  demand  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  gold 

United  States,  and  makes  all  gold  coins  of  full  age. 
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The  importance  of  early  action  in  this  mat-  Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ter  can  not  be  over-estimated.    At  the  present  ver  in  the  fall  of  1877,  the  amount  of  silver 
compalsory  rate  of  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  required  for  the  manufacture  of  one  of  these 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  silver  coins  could  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  dollar 
dollars  will  banish  the  gold  coins  from  circula-  in  paper  currency ;  and  speculators,  taking  ad- 
tlon,  and  reduce  the  whole  currency  of  the  coun-  vantage  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  stopped  the 
try  to  a  silver  basis.  sliipment  of  the  coins  abroad  and  turned  about 
Indications  already  appear  that  gold  is  being  three  millions  of  them  into  the  channels  of 
hoarded  by  the  banks  and  other  parties  with  circulation.    Their  further  coinage  for  any  pur- 
a  view  of  taking  ml  vantage  of  this  anticipated  pose  was  peremptorily  stopped;   but,  though 
change  in  the  standard ;  and  it  is  possibly  with-  their  circulation  is  a  constant  annoyance,  the 
in  the  power  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Government  seems  unable  to  furnisli  any  fur- 
with  no  greater  amount  than  the  present  re-  ther  relief.    Should  authority  be  given  to  pur- 
serve  of  silver,  to  bring  about  such  a  change  at  chase  them  for  coinage  into  the  standard  legal- 
any  time.    Until  legisLation  can  be  had  which  tender  dollar,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  foreign  hold- 
shall  in  some  way  cure  these  evils,  the  country  ers  of  the  $80,000,000  of  this  coin  would  find 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sound  currency.  it  greatly  to  their  profit  to  send  tliem  all  back 
There  is  also  a  needless  diversity  of  curren-  to  this  country  for  the  recoinage  proposed, 
eies.     In  addition  to  the  silver  dollar  the  law  providing,  of  conrse,  that  the  standard  silver 
authorizes  the  coinage  of  half-dollars,  quarters,  dollar  should  circulate  as  it  does  now  at  a  gold 
and  ten-cent  pieces  in  silver  of  the  same  stand-  valuation.    Should  the  silver  dollar  ever  circu- 
ard,  but  not  of  proportionate  weight  with  the  late  upon  its  own  valuation,  the  trade-dollar, 
silver  dollar.    A  dollar  of  these  coins  weigljs  containing  more  silver,  would  be  worth  more 
bat  385*8  grains,  or  nearly  6|  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard  dollar  and  would  of  itself 
than  the  standard  silver  dollar.    At  the  pres-  disappear,  being  more  valuable  for  bullion  than 
ent  market  rates  of  silver  a  dollar  of  these  for  circulation. 

fractional  coins  is   worth   about  eighty-two  Besides  the  silver  coins,  there  are  the  minor 
cents.    They  are  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  coins  made  of  copper  and  nickel  issued  by  the 
debts  only  to  the  extent  of  ten  dollars,  and  are  Government  for  lawful  money,  and  redeemable 
redeemable  in  lawful  money  at  the  Treasury  of  therein.    Only  the  inconsiderable  amount  ne- 
the  United  States.    These  coins  were  intended  cessary  for  making  change  remains  outstanding, 
only  as  a  convenience  for  making  change,  but  In  addition  to  the  metallic  currencies  above 
their  circulation  has  become  so  redundant  that  enumerated,  the  country  has  also  several  kinds 
the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  treat  them  of  paper  currency,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  a  debt  and  redeem  them ;  and  on  Jannary  are  the  United  States  notes  issued  und^r  the 
1, 1881,  they  had  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  act  of  February  25,  1862,  and  subsequent  acts, 
to  the  amount  of  $24,769,057.32.    Owing  to  They  are  by  law  made  a  legal  tender  in  the 
the  r  limited  legal-tender  quality,  the  Depart-  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  ex- 
meat  is  unable  to  pay  them  out ;  and,  while  cept  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  pub- 
the  Treasury  holds  and  owns  them,  they  are  as  lie  debt.    By  act  of  January  14,  1875,  they 
nnsvailable  for  all  purposes  of  currency  as  if  have  been  redeemable  in  coin  since  January  1, 
still  remaining  in  ingots  or  bars.  1879,  at  the  sub-Treasury  in  New  York,  but  up 
In  addition  to  these  silver  coins,  there  are  to  November  1, 1880,  there  were  presented  for 
alao  afloat  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  so-  redemption  only  $11,963,336.   During  the  same 
called  trade-dollars  issued  under  authority  of  period  these  notes  were  received  in  lieu  of  coin 
the  coinage  act  of  1873,   under  which  any  m  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  to  the  amount 
owner  of  silver  bullion  was  authorized  to  de-  of  $142,323,601,  and  the  notes  thus  received 
posit  such  bullion  at  any  mint,  to  be  formed  were  paid  ont  in  lieu  of  coin  for  interest  on  the 
into  b;irs,  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  420  public  debt  and  for  other  purposes, 
grains  Troy,  the  expense  of  the  conversion  to  The  Government,  however,  reserves  the  right 
be  paid  by  the  depositor.    This  trade-dollar  was  to  exact  coin  in  payment  of  duties,  and  will 
nude  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  five  dol-  doubtless  enforce  it  whenever  holders  of  bonds 
Ian;  but  this  legal-tender  quality  has  since  object  to  receiving  United  States  notes  in  pay- 
been  taken  away.     As  its  name  indicates,  it  ment  of  interest.    The  amount  of  these  notes 
VIS  intended  for  trade  purposes  only,  and  outstanding  is  fixed  bylaw  at  $346,681,016. 
tbd  Government  had  no  interest  in  its  produc-  As  they  are  redeemable  in  *^  coin,*^  they  can  be 
tioQ.    It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  circu-  redeemed  either  in  silver  dollars  or  gold ;  and 
king  medium  except,  perhaps,  its  form ;  and  their  value  consequently  depends  upon  which 
it  vas  not  intended  to  circulate  as  money  in  standard  is  maintained.    A  change  from  the 
this  country.     At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  gold  to  a  silver  standard,  the  price  of  silver 
the  act  the  silver  required  to  make  a  trade-dol-  remaining  as  at  present,  would  at  once  reduce 
hr  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  one  the  purchasing  power  of  the  notes  about  10 
dollar  and  four  cents  in  gold ;  consequently,  per  cent. 

there  was  no  object  in  having  the  silver  coined  The  national  banks  also  furnish  a  large  por- 

into  dollars  of  this  kind  for  circulation  here,  tion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 

and,  for  a  time,  they  were  exported  as  intended.  Their  notes  are  redeemable  in  lawful  money, 
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and  are  receivable  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  demand.    Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for  cos- 

United  States  in  payment  oftaxes,  excises,  pub-  tonan,  taxes,  and  aU  pubUc  dues,  and^  when  so  i^ 

lie  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  ceived,  may  be  reissued. 

States,  except  for  duties  on  imports;  and  also        These  certificates  can  not  be  issued  in  excess 

lor  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and  demands  of  the  amount  of  the  standard  silver  doihn 

owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  cor-  hehl  for  their  redemption.     During  tlie  fall  of 

porations,  and  associations  within  the  United  1880,  the  demand  for  an  increase  of  the  paper 

States,  except  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  circulation  of  the  country  was  so  great  tint 

in  redemption  of  the  national  currency.  holders  of  gold  bullion  deposited  it  with  the 

No  limit  is  fixed  to  their  issue,  and,  though  mints  for  coinage,  asking  that  they  might  be 
they  are  not  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  paid  therefor  in  standard  silver  dollars,  which 
between  parties,  they  circulate  as  freely  as  dollars  they  immediately  converted  into  cer- 
legal-tender  notes.  At  present  their  purchas-  tificates.  In  this  way  about  $30,000,000  of 
ing  power  is  the  same  as  that  of  gold,  as  they  silver  certificates  were  issued,  as  before  re- 
are  redeemable  in  lawful  money  by  the  Treas-  f erred  to,  leaving  only  about  8,000,000  silver 
urer  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C,  dollars  in  tlie  Treasury  unrepresented  by  cer- 
or  by  tlie  respective  banks  of  issue,  and  lawful  tificates  outstanding.  For  the  present  they 
money  is  now  at  par  with  gold.  There  was  float  at  par  with  gold,  and  will  c(»ntinue  to  do 
outstanding  of  this  circulation  on  January  1,  so  as  long  as  the  silver  dollars  into  which  they 
1881,  $344«355,203.  are  converted  float  at  their  present  current  val- 

There  were  also  in  circulation  on  January  1,  uation. 
1881,  $6,658,880  of  gold  certificates,  issued  un-        There  were  also  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881, 

der  the  authority  contained  in  section  5  of  the  $7,005,000  of  certain   certificates  of  depofiit 

act  of  March  3,  1868  (reproduced  in  section  known   as    clearing-house  certificates,  issned 

254  of  the  Revised  Statutes),  as  follows  :  under  authority  of  the  act  approved  June  8, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  re-  1872,  reproduced  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 

ceive  dcpasits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  with  the  Treas-  follows : 

urer  or  any  assistant-treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ^  r  ,  /v«  mi.  c  ^  ^  .i_  f« 
in  sums  not  less  than  twenty  doUars,  and  to  issue  cer-  ^?™^.?»^^2:  .  Secretwy  of  the  TrcasuTy  ma? 
tificates  therefor,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  receive  United  States  notee  on  deposit,  without  iiitwegt, 
twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denomi-  ;«>™  W  national  banking  associations,  m  sums  of  not 
nations  of  the  United  States  notS/  The  coin  and  bul-  }f»  ^j»»?  ^^  thousand  doUars,  and  i^ue  certificatoi 
lion  deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  ol  therefor  in  suditorm  as  he  may  prescnbe,  in  denomi- 
dcposit  shall  be  retained  in  tlie  Treasury  for  the  pay-  nations  of  not  Icm  than  five  thousand  doIlsTB,  and 
ment  of  the  same  on  demand.  And  wrtificatcs  rep-  payable  on  demand  m  United  Stotes  notes  at  the  plict 
resenting  com  in  the  Treasury  may  be  Lssued  in  pay-  ^i»«re  the  deposits  were  made.  The  notes  so  deposited 
ment  ofinterest  on  the  public  debt,  which  certificates,  ^^^^^  not  he  counted  as  part  of  the  kwtul-money  re- 
together  with  tliose  issSed  for  coin  and  bullion  de-  f**^®  ^^  ^®  association;  but  the  certificates  issued 
p<^ited,  shaU  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty  per  cen-  therefor  mav  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful-money 
turn  beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  buUlorin  the  «»c»7e»  ^^  ™S  ^  accepted  in  the  ^tUement  of 
Treasury ;  and  the  certificates  for  coin  and  bulUon  m  cleanng-house  balances  at  the  places  where  the  de- 

the  Treasury  shall  be  received  at  par  m  payment  for  P<^»^  T.*?.    n?^®"^  ™**^®-    ,      ^       .u    o  _^       ♦ 
duties  on  imports.                            t^  f  j  g       5  ^^   The  power  conferred  on  the  Pecretaiyo^ 

-  ,       .y  .     M  j.\.  _A'fi  "*®  Treasury,  by  the  precedmg  section,  shall  not  be 

In  no  case  nas  the  amount  01  these  certm-  exercised  so  as  to  create  any  expansion  or  contraction 

cates  ever  exceeded  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  of  the  currency.    And  United  States  notes  for  which 

Treasury,  although  authority  for  the  issue  of  certificates  are  issued  under  that  section,  or  other 

an  excess  is  specifically  given.     It  will  be  no-  United  States  notes  of  like  amount,  shall  be  held  « 

r"  A   X  «.  M  1'^  J"^«"v  6  .^"*  ^  special  deposits  m  the  Treasury,  and  used  only  lor  the 

ticed  that  for  these  certificates  the  Govern-  redemptionof such  certificatea. 
ment  receives  only  gold,  and  that  gold  must  be 

held  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  their  redemption.        }^  ^"^  ^e  seen  that  no  mcrease  of  circulation 

They  are  not  a  legal  tender,  except  for  pay-  arises  from  the  use  of  these  certificates,  and 

ment  of  interest,  and  are  receivable  by  the  ^^^^^  circulation  is  not  of  much  importance  to 

Government  onlv  in  payment  for  duties  on  ^^®  country. 

imports.    Since  the  resumption  of  specie  pay-        In  addition  to  these  several  forms  of  cnr- 

ments,  none  of  these  certificates  have  been  rency,  there  are  also  in  circulation  a  small 

issued,  though  much  demand  has  existed  for  amount  of  old  demand-notes,  one  and  two  years 

them  as  a  circulating  medium.  notes,  compound- interest  notes,  and  paper  frac- 

There  were  also  in  circulation  at  the  same  t\onal  currency,  all  of  which  are  redeemable 

time  silver  certificates  in  the  amount  of  $45,-  at  sight  on  presentation  at  the  Treasury,  and 

582,130.     These  certificates  are  issued  under  ^he  amount  of  which  is  continually  growing 

authority  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  less;  also  a  small  amount  of  State-bank  circn- 

February  28,  1878,  which  provides  as  follows :  Nation. 

That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  by  this  act        Leaving  out  ^1  kinds  of  fractional  currcncT, 

may  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  as-  and  the  old  and  State-bank  notes  which  are 

sistant-treasurer  of  the  United  Stater*,  in  sums  not  less  practically  out  of  circulation,  it  will  be  seen 


posited  for  or  represcntio?  the  certificates  shall  be  ro^    clearing-house  certificates,  all  having  different 
tamed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on    properties,  but  adding  to  the  paper  circulation 
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e  coantry.  Though  at  present  they  float 
r  with  gold,  any  derangement  of  the  ex- 
;  system  of  circulation  would  make  each 
)f  these  several  kinds  of  paper  vary  in  its 

according  to  the  character  of  the  money 
lich  it  is  redeemable.  As  most  of  the  act- 
loney  now  afloat  is  used  in  small  trans- 
is  among  people  of  small  means  without 

technical  education,  it  would  seem  de- 


sirable that  some  action  should  be  taken  to 
simplify  this  currency,  giving  in  its  place  a  few 
simple  kinds  bearing  to  each  other  some  natu- 
ral relation  easily  understood. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  principal  outstanding 
paper  and  coin  circulation  at  certain  dates 
named,  the  amount  of  coin  being  estimated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint : 


rORM  OF  CURRENCY. 

Jaanary  1,  18T9. 

Juiaary  1,  ISaO. 

Nortmbar  1,  ISSO. 

lender  UqI ted  States  notes 

$846,681,016 

828,791,674 

273,271,707 

95,516,712 

$1,089,261,109 

$846,681,016 
842,857,886 
826,874,082 
127,797,694 

$846,681,016 
84^Lh84.107 

ii*bank  notes 

>in 

87.\828,8S1 
152,277,544 

x>io 

tal, 

$1,148,740,123 

$1,218,116,548 

e  following  table  shows  the  issues  of  gov- 
ent  and  bank  paper,  and  metallic  reserve : 


The  metallic  reserve,  as  above  stated,  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  reserve  for  circula- 
tion, such  portion  of  the  required  reserve  for 
deposits  as  may  be  in  specie.*  The  publicly 
announced  policy  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, January  1,  1879,  has  been  to  hold  in 
specie  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing United  States  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  such  notes  upon  their  presentation. 
The  amount  of  reserve  held,  however,  has 
usually  been  in  excess  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
notes,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ample  power  at  any  time  to  increase  this  re- 
serve to  the  full  amount  of  the  notes  outstand- 
ing, by  the  sale  of  bonds  of  the  description 
authorized  by  the  Refunding  Act  of  1870,  if 
necessary.  The  specie  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  since  1820  has  seldom  been  40  per 
cent,  of  the  demand  liabilities  of  the  bank, 
and  at  times  has  been  as  low  as  17  per  cent. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  trade  exceeding  prob- 
ably that  of  any  other  nation,  has  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  but  little  over  $200,000,000.  This 
currency  is  mainly  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  a  legal  tender  only  so  long  as  that 
bank  shall  redeem  the  notes  at  par  in  coin. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increase 
of  paper  circulation  in  Franco  : 

J  tkawing  the  ipecie  and  paper  eireiilation  in  France  from  1860  to  1878,  compiled  hy  the 

Director  of  the  United  State*  Mint, 
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FLORIDA.    The  receipts  of  the  State  Treas-  1857  bonds  held  bj  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  of 

nry  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  De-  the  United  States  Governmentf  with  accrued 

lumber  81,  1880,  were  as  follows :  interest,  making  a  debt  of  $307,000.    The  State 

REVENUE  FROM                                  Amooiit.  ^^  *  clalm  agalust  the  United  States  for  an 

LieeBM-tax $ti8,28T  amount  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  this  debt. 

state  tax  proper iiT,29tf  This  is  an  old  demand  based  upon  the  costs  in- 

8^rk![ig'^m«d*£?:;::::;:::;:::;:::    Sim  carred  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities. 

AdctioD-tax 731  The  retiring  State  government  has  made 

SiwJ^'j'eTJJtaros^to?'*^  costs.... ....            588  ^^^^s  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  a  settle- 

jttrors  and  witnesses  refbiided.' .' .'        . . . .'           7  meut,  since  the  bouds  held  by  the  Indian  Trust 

Gominission-tax 803  Fund  bear  seven  per  cent,  interest,  which  is 

JWati^U  iSnauSs  ntand^'. '.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.        272  more  than  the  United  States  would  allow  upon 

Common  school  land,  fines 8,511  the  counter-claim  if  it  were  granted ;  and  also 

m  ^  I  «u           1                             l^a~^  because  the  State  is  at  a  disadvantage  from  the 

Total  tor  general  revenue $272,914  *^«v€»«ow  v^v  *^«avw  t^^  »«  «  «aio«v«  t  «Y*^^  **  *""  ""« 

.   .     a        *       t^r^  '^^^  ^"*^  moucys  duc  to  the  State  from  the 

The  current  expenses  of  tha  State  for  1880  United  States  from  sales  of  public  lands  or  any 

were  $167,047;  for  1879  they  were  $215,047.  other  sources  can  be  stopped  and  applied  to 

The  appropriations  fell  short  of  the  expense  the  State's  indebtedness.  An  attempt  was  made 

for  the  two  years,  $33,755.                           ««  in  I860  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  the  State's 

The  total  disbursements  during  the  year  1880  claim  ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Copgress 

''ere  as  follows:  for  ^he  purpose,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 

EXPEXDiTURES  FOR                             Amouit.  mittee,  but  never  reported  upon.    Colonel  S.  I. 

Salaries,  judicUi  department $83,5(58  Wailes,  of  Washington,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 

SS2.";Sw?£l::^°rr.'":!?!:;::::::::::     »;m  ^nor  Drew,  in  I879,  with  the  request  that  he 

BeTenae  collection  expenses 28,806  take  as  an  associate  Colouel  W.  K.  Beard,  of 

TA^dSS""*  "*'  *"°*"'^ : .'  * "     ^k^  Tallahassee,  to  represent  the  State  before  the 

Boresa of immiijraiion !.*!!..'.*.*.*.*.". !'.!*....      2,810  proper  department;   and  these  agents  were 

Other  expenditures 2,548  commissioned  to  procure  a  settlement,  their 

Interest  on  bonds  of  ISTl 20,918  /•      a.     v                  a*           a               #  isa.                          a. 

Interest  on  bonds  of  1873 '   52,554  fee  to  be  a  coutmgent  onc  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

of  the  total  amount  collected. 

Total  psymenu $249,645  j ^  investigating  the  records  to  establish  the 

Of  the  payments,  $43,540  were  for  the  year  case,  important  documents  were  found  to  have 

^79,  and  $23,059  for  previous  years.  been  displaced  during  the  military  occupation 

There  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  of  the  Capitol. 

^«  close  of  1879  of  $10,353;  and  at  the  close  Having  completed  the  examination  as  far 
'^  18S0  a  balance  remained  on  hand  of  the  sum  as  it  was  practicable.  Colonel  Beard  went  to 
^  $29,683.  There  were  warrants  and  certifi-  Washington  in  September,  1879,  to  present, 
ites  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $31,286,  with  Colonel  Wailes,  the  claim  at  the  proper 
^ides  about  $42,292  of  juror  and  witness  cer-  department,  where  he  expected  to  find  docu- 
IScates,  issued  prior  to  1877,  a  great  part  of  ments  and  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
'liich  has  been  paid  by  counties ;  and  wliich  claim,  and  to  put  the  claim  in  such  definite 
^ere  is  a  balance  of  appropriations  to  meet,  form  as  to  be  reported  to  Congress  for  the 
robably  sulficient  to  cover  all  which  may  be  necessary  appropriation.  On  arriving  in  Wash- 
presented.  The  estimate  of  the  appropriations  ington.  Colonel  Beard,  with  Colonel  Wailes, 
o  be  made  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov-  went  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  there 
irnment  for  the  year  1881  is  $233,073,  includ-  they  were  met  with  the  objection  that  no  State 
n^  $65,000,  estimated  expenses  of  the  Legis-  claim  could  be  adjusted  or  examined  without 
Mature ;  the  estimate  of  deficiencies  required  special  authority  from  Congress.  On  the  meet- 
to  be  made  up  for  1880  aud  previous  years  is  ing  of  Congress  these  gentlemen  prepared,  and 
$33,755.  Senator  Jones  and  Representative  Davidson 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  consists  of  the  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  respec- 
8even  per  cent,  loan  of  1871,  $350,000 ;  six  per  tively,  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
cents,  of  1873,  $925,000;  eight  per  cent.  Con-  the  Treasury  to  examine  and  adjust  the  claim 
mention  bonds,  $1,500 ;  seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to  pay  her  any 
of  1857,  $4)000,  and  interest  on  the  same,  $4,-  balance  that  might  be  found  due  after  provid- 
760;  making  a  total  of  $1,285,260,  from  which  ing  for  her  bonds  held  by  the  Indian  Trust 
are  to  be  deducted  $50,700  of  1871  bonds  and  Fund.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  appro- 
$100,000  of  the  bonds  of  1873,  bought  up  by  priate  committees  and  amended  in  committee, 
the  sinking  funds;  making  the  bonded  debt  by  making  the  reference  of  the  claim  to  the 
$1,134,560,  of  which  $246,900  is  in  the  school  Secretary  of  War  instead  of  the  Treasury,  and 
foads,  $S5,000  in  the  seminary  funds,  and  requiring  that  department  to  examine  the  claim 
$121,600  in  the  agricultural  funds;  leaving  in  and  report  to  Congress  such  amount  as  might 
the  hands  of  the  private  holders  $681,060.  be  found  due.  The  resolution,  as  amended. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  bonded  debt  passed  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was 
it  $50,800  during  the  administration  of  Gov-  on  the  same  day  certitied  to  the  House,  but 
TQorDrew.    There  are  besides  $132,000  of  the  failed  to  pass  that  body  at  that  session.    It 
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was  brought  up  again  in  the  House  during  the  1879,  has  proved  entirely  ineffectual  to  estab- 

next  session.    Until  this  resolution  passes,  thus  lish  equalization  of  assessments  and  uniformity 

giving  the  agent  of  the  State  access  to  the  files  of  taxation.    The  valuation  has  not  been  in- 

and  records  of  the  War  and  Treasury  Depart-  creased,  as  was  expected,  and  the  less  consci- 

ments,  a  definite  statement  of  the  claim  of  the  entious  tax-payers  take  the  same  advantage 

State  can  not  be  made.    As  far  as  can  now  be  over  their  more  scrupulous  fellow-citizens  in 

ascertained,  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  returning  their  property  to  the  assessors.   This 

Staters  claim  is  about  $280,000,  of  which  there  the  Governor,  in  a  final  message  addressed  to 

are  about  $48,000  for  which  the  vouchers  and  the  new  Legislature,  ascribes  to  the  fact  that 

evidence  are  not  complete,  but  for  which  ad-  no  penalty  was  attached  to  the  practice  of  mak- 

ditional  evidence  is  expected  to  be  found  in  ing  false  returns  of  the  value  of  property  suf- 

the  departments  at  Washington.  ficient  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law. 

The  value  of  the  State  bonds  in  the  market  In  order  to  remedy  this  want  of  uniformity  in 

has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  four  years,  assessments  and  this  imposition  upon  the  State 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the  six  the  present  law  should  be  repealed,  and  in  its 

per  cent,  bonds  were  selling  at  80  cents,  while  stead  an  act  passed  *^  requiring  the  county  com- 

at  present  they  are  scarce  at  par ;   and  the  missioners  of  each  county  to  appoint  two  ap- 

seven  per  cent,  bonds,  then  selling  at  94  cents,  praisers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  accompany 

can  hardly  be  obtained  for  $1.06.   The  late  Gov-  the  assessor  on  his  rounds,  and  with  him  to  fix 

ernor  recommends  a  law  permitting  the  Treas-  the  valuation  of  all  lands  subject  to  taxation, 

urer  to  buy  in  bonds  at  market  prices,  instead  and  whose  valuation  shall  be  final,  and  shall 

of  being  restricted  in  the  purchase  of  State  or  stand  for  four  years.    In  this  way  a  spirit  of 

national  bonds  to  their  face  value,  as  he  is  by  improvement  of  all  real  estate  will  be  devel- 

the  present  law,  which  virtually  excludes  the  oped,  and  property  will  be  assessed  at  some- 

State  from  the  market.  thing  like  its  cash  value,  and,  though  largely^ 

A  sliding-scale  rate  of  taxation  was  recom-  increasing  the  value  of  taxable  property,  it  wilX 

mended  by  the  Governor  in  private  interviews  give  uniformity  of  assessment." 
with  members  of  the  late  Legislature,  on  the        Governor  Drew^s  message,  summing  up  tk^ 

ground  that  if,  as  was  expected,  the  assessment  achievements  of  his  administration,  explamia.^ 

was  largely  increased,  the  rate  could  be  dimin-  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued,  and  recoiKft. 

ished ;  but,  if  it  failed  to  increase,  a  sufficiently  mending  certain  measures  to  be  taken  by  tHe 

higher  rate  of  taxation  could  be  fixed  to  raise  Legislature  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  whic^l} 

enough  money  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  he  had  aimed  to  bring  about  in  his  ofBcia/ 

State  and  to  meet  the  interest  charge.    The  term,  was  an  innovation  upon  precedent;    it 

Legislature  did  not  act  upon  this  suggestion,  was  an  elaborate  and  lucid  exposition  of  State 

but  fixed  the  rate  at  seven  mills,  calculating  affairs,  and  was  left  with  the  incoming  Gof- 

upon  an  increase  in  the  valuation,  which  they  ernor,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Legislature  at 

expected  would  run  up  to  $86,000,000  or  $40,-  the  opening  of  the  session.     The  Governor  sug- 

000,000.    Instead  of  this,  it  reached  only  $30,-  gested  also  that  the  section  of  the  revenue  hw 

882,209,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Governor  which  places  the  power  of  issuing  the  second 

and  his  Cabinet  to  borrow  money  on  their  own  warrant  for  the  extension  of  the  time  for  the 

responsibility,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  collection  of  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  county 

the  credit  and  keeping  the  Treasury  on  a  cash  commissioners  be  changed,  and  this  authority 

basis,  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  for  Jan-  transferred  to  the  Comptroller.    According  to 

uary,  1880.     A  law  is  recommended,  similar  to  the  existing  law,  the  commissioners  may  arbi- 

those  in  operation  in  Georgia  and  other  States,  trarily  suspend  the  collection,  as  was  done  in 

by  which  the  Governor  and  Comptroller  can  fix  one  county  last  year. 

the  rate,  after  the  assessment  is  made,  high        Governor  Drew  recommends  that  an  amend- 
enough  to  yield  money  to  pay  interest  and  the  ment  to  the  Constitution  should  be  made,  ex- 
appropriations.  The  Governor  in  his  message  to  empting  manufacturing    establishments  from 
the  last  Legislature  called  for  an  amended  rev-  taxation  for  five  or  ten  years  after  the  com- 
enne  and  assessment  law  by  which  the  evils  of  mencement  of  operations,  in  order  to  incite  the 
undervaluation  should  be  avoided  and  less  op-  influx  of  capital  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
portunity  afibrded  for  escaping  an  equitable  and  to  foster  the  development  of  industrial  in- 
assessment   *'  Under  the  present  system  of  as-  terests,  in  which  he  deems  Florida  is  lagging 
sessment,"  he  said,  **a  great  deal  of  property  behind  other  States,  though  keeping  pace  with 
is  assessed  at  a  greatly  less  valuation  than  the  them  in  many  other  respects.    The  present 
*  usual  selling  price '  the  annual  crop  would  road  laws  are  found  to  be  ineffective,  and  in 
sell  for  in  the  market,  and  in  some  instances  most  of  the  counties  the  roads  are  badly  neg- 
at  less  than  half  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  lected. 

scarcely  one  tenth  of  what  the  owner  would  The  total  tax  valuation  of  the  State  is  $31,- 
demand  for  the  property  were  he  to  offer  it  for  157,846.  The  State  tax  assessment  for  1880 
sale.  This  is  a  great  injustice  to  those  tax-  amounted  to  $112,579;  the  general  sinking- 
payers  who  return  their  property  to  the  assess-  fund  tax  assessment  to  $62,406;  the  special 
ors  at  a  legal  and  just  valuation.^'  The  new  sinking-fund  assessment  to  $31,217;  and  the 
assessment  act,  which  was  approved  March  7,  school-fund    assessment  to  $81,217 ;   making 
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the  total  gross  assessment  $287,420.    The  total  ney-General  to  the  Comptroller  in  reference  to 
net  tax  assessment  after  deducting  insolven-  these  accounts.    The  last  Legislature  enacted 
cies,  etc.,  was  $208^07;  and  the  license-taxes  that  coroners,  etc.,  should  he  paid  hy  the  State ; 
amounted  to  $62,237.    The  county  tax  proper  hut  there  was  no  appropriation  made  to  meet 
amounted  to  $128,084;  the  county  school-tax  such  payments.    They  also  enacted  that  the 
to  $75,537;  the  special  county  tax  to  $87,852;  expenses  of  justices^  trials,  in  cases  of  felony, 
making  the  total  taxes  for  county  purposes,  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  but  there  was  no 
$291,474.      The  amount  of   auction-tax  col-  specific  appropriation  made  to  pay  them,  and 
lected  was,  as  stated  in  the  revenue  exhibit,  the  appropriation  for  paying  jurors  and  wit- 
only  $731.    In  many  counties  no  reports  of  nesses  has  been  construed  as  only  applicable 
auction- tax  are  made  at  all.     The  Comptroller  to  jurors  and  witnesses  of  the  circuit  courts, 
suggests  that  the  law  be  either  repealed  and  Under  these  circumstances  the  Comptroller  has 
the  license  of  auctioneers  be  made  uniform  not  felt  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  such 
with  those  of  other  merchants,  or  that  it  be  expenses. 

modified  so  as  to  be  made  effective.  The  tax  on  The  sales  of  public  lands  have  continued  to 

8.ile3  by  land  agents  is  also  inoperative,  no  re-  increase.     In  regard  to  the  entries  and  sales  of 

ports  being  made  at  all.    The  Comptroller  con-  State  land  the  retiring  Governor,  in  his  part- 

siders  that  the  right  of  assessment  of  lands  held  m\^  message  addressed  to  the  new  Legislature, 

Qiider  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  ofiered  the  following  suggestions: 

OQght  to  be  more  clearly  defined.     Assessors  ^1^^  j^^^  ^  ^  n^^  gtanda,  requires  the  payment  of 

Iiave  usually  been  mstructed  that,  when  the  the  purchase-money  in  cash,  upon  the  entry  of  any 

occupant  is  entitled  to  a  patent,  his  land  is  lia-  pubho  land^  and  many  of  our  citizens  and  some  of 

We  to  assessment      Even  though  the  home-  the  poorer  munigrants  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  so 

steader  is  taxed  as  soon  as  the  legal  time  has  l^^^  ttf^°  upon  these  lands  without  entry.     And 

,         J      rv  C '                  ci^vgc^-  ^j^^^^  these  squatters  remain.    They  make  only  such 

elapsed  which  is  necessary  to  secure  a  patent,  improvements  as  are  essentially  necessary  to  health 

Ms  land  is  often  improved  and  rendered  valua-  and  life :  fVequentlv  they  live  on  in  this  wav  for 

ble  in  the  interval,  and  he  remains  exempt  from  years,  exhaustmK  whatever  fertility  there  mav  ho  in 

taxation,  while  his  neighbors  are  assessed  reg-  .  ^^  ^^^  and  when  worn  out  they  move  off,  leaving 

nlarly,  and  under  such 'circumstances  are  taxed  ;^i!5e,Tn"l^e"^mlSSf  ti'lSe',  t^lKar^Ivr^n^i 
unequally.     A  smaller  amount  or  land  was  sold  one  cent  of  tax  or  remuneration  in  any  way  for  the 
for  taxes  and  bought  in  by  the  State  in  1880  use  of  the  land.    Then,  again,  it  checks  and  kills  the 
than  in  1879,  and  a  larger  amount  was  re-  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  class  of  people  set- 
deemed,  indicating  that  the  collection  of  taxes  ^'^^  ^'^  *^«tS  ^"^    ^^  asked  why  they  do  not  build 
.              »  .u^i^***'"*©      "   y"""         "^^            •  *-"  ^°  more  comfortable  houses,  plant  fruit-trees  and  make 
\s  more  efficient,  and  that  the  fraudulent  or  other  improvements,  the  reply  invariably  is :  **  This 
lieedlesg  mistakes  in  the  descriptions  of  lands  is  State  land ;  I  am  not  able  to  buv,  and  I  don't  know 
on  the  tax-books,   which  discourage   bidders,  how  soon  I  may  be  entered  out."    And  on  this  ac- 
have  been  better  guarded  against.     Many  of  f*^""'^  many  a  poor  man  is  prevented  fix>mbccomhig  a 
tu^  *«ii^«*.^»„   ««^   ««««»««««  Vv4f  ♦Ua  ♦«^«/ ^^-  landholder  and  a  tax-payer.     To  obNoate  these  dimcul- 
the  collectors  and  assessors  of  the  taxes  for  ^^  j^  ^^e  way  of  theiTWming  ta.x-payers  instead  of 

1876  and  previous  years  had  not  yet  settled  up  gquatters,  and  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  public 

their  accounts  with  the  State  at  the  beginning  domain,  l  think  every  settler  or  intending  settler  upon 

of  Governor  Drew's  term  of  office,  owing  to  ^^^^  la^d  should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  his  homestead 

the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  the  pay-  (f  X  one  hundred  and  sbrtv  acres  or  less),  in  three  in- 

^    .     -             •    •   *^*^  /•  ^  xu         Hi.*         *  All  stallments— one  third  of  the  purchase-money  m  cash, 

ment  of  commissions  for  the  collection  of  the  upon  entry,  one  third  in  two  years,  and  the  other  in 

revenue  had  been  exhausted,  and  an  account-  three  years,  after  date  of  entry,  in  the  mean  time  the 

ing  at  the  regular  time  was  thereby  prevented,  land  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  the  property  of  the  set- 

The  assessors  could  not  be  paid  off  until  the  iJ^^*;-    Inthisway  not  only  a  oonsideraSle  revenue  will 

c^nectors  had  made  a  finaiy^^^              and  r^r^fe'nV^sy^^^^^^^ 

wm  omcers  did  not  press  for  a  settlement,  state,  but  a  door  will  be  thrown  open  for  the  encour- 

having,  as  they  did  in  most  cases,  in  their  pos-  aeement  of  settling  and  imnrovementamoni^  the  i^rcr 

session  funds  of  the  State  more  than  sufficient  cUwses  of  our  citizens  and  immigrants  which  will,  in 

t.  balance  their  claims     In  order  to  close  up  {{;«  r^JTof  I^oridLPTLl'S.uX''^l=^":uhS 

tlie  accounts  of  these  delinquent  officers,  war-  easy  rtjach  of  the  poorest,  and  a  feeling  of  protection 

ninta  were  issued  in  excess  of  the  appropria-  and  security  will  be  produced  amoncr  the  settlers  on 

tiotts  during  the  last  and  the  preceding  admin-  public  lands  that  will  develop  the  thrift  and  economy 

istrations,  which  in  many  cases  were  paid  into  necessary  to  secure  the  means  with  which  to  buy  the 

the  Treasury  on  account  with  balances  due  * 

the  State.     These  warrants  run  through  four  Governor  Drew  was  instrumental  in  procur- 

jears,  the  largest  number  having  been  issued  ing  the  conveyance  to  the  State  of  a  large 

in  1877,  and  were  $15,709  in  excess  of  the  ap-  quantity  of  land  from  the  United  States  Gov- 

propriations  of  those  years  for  the  collection  ernment  which  was  claimed  under  the  acts  of 

of  taxes.      The  Comptroller  has  been  much  Congress  relating  to  swamp  and  overflowed 

embarrassed  by  the  presentation  of  accounts  lands.     Learning,  upon  entering  upon  the  gov- 

from  county  officers,  who  have  been  denomi-  emorship.  that  a  considerable  area  of  swamp 

nated  such  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  overflowed  lands  existed  in  the  State,  for 

and  therefore  payable  by  the  counties.    This  which  the  General  Government  had  omitted  or 

decision  was  cited  by  a  letter  from  the  Attor-  had  refused  to  issue  patents  to  the  State,  he  vis- 
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ited  Washington,  and,  npon  convincing  himself  railroads :  that  the  North  Carolina  claimants, 
that  the  facts  were  as  reported,  he  entered  into  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company, 
an  arrangement  with  Colonel  S.  I.  Wailes,  who  have  no  rights  as  against  the  Dutch  hondhold- 
agreed  to  examine  into  the  claims  of  the  State  era,  who  brought  the  suits,  in  eitlier  the  Florida 
and  to  act  as  agent  on  behalf  of  the  State  gov-  Central  or  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mo- 
ernment  before  the  department  at  Washington,  bile  Railroad ;  that  the  trustees  of  the  Internal 
Upon  receiving  the  report  of  Mr.  Wailea,  the  Improvement  Fund  have  a  tirst  lien  upon  por- 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  tions  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
Fund  engaged  him  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  Railroad  for  |468,175,  being  the  balance  of  the 
the  claims,  which  he  did,  obtaining  the  patents  unpaid  purchase-money  principal,  with  interest 
and  turning  them  over  to  the  State  for  1,761,-  at  eight  per  cent,  from  March  20,  1869,  amount- 
880*87  acres.  The  trustees  of  the  Internal  Im-  ing  altogether  to  some  $900,000 ;  and  that  the 
])rovement  Fund  have  determined  to  relinquish  Dutch  bondholders  have  a  second  lien  on  the 
all  claims  to  the  swamp-lands  lying  within  the  same  property,  and  a  first  lien  on  the  Florida 
former  Palatka  military  reservation,  and  they  Central  from  Lake  City  to  Jacksonville.  The 
and  the  Governor  thus  advise  the  Legislature.  Dutch  bondholders,  through  agents,  sold  oot 
This  tract  has  been  in  part  entered  by  settlers  the  roads  by  virtue  of  the  decree,  and  bid  them 
under  the  homestead  laws,  who  have  complied  in  on  their  own  account  in  September,  1879; 
with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  in  good  ^ith ;  but  the  sale  has  not  been  confirmed.  In  case  it 
other  portions  of  it  have  been  disposed  of  at  should  be,  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  off  the 
private  entry  in  the  United  States  Land-Office,  lien  of  the  State  within  one  year  from  the  Con- 
or located  with  military  land- warrants.    Re-  firmation  of  the  sale. 

garding  the  internal  improvement  policy  of  the        The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiarj 

State  government,  and  the  public  fund  for  pro-  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  was  163 ;  the  nam- 

moting  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  com-  ber  pardoned  during  the  year,  eight;  escaped, 

munication,  etc.,  known  as  the  Internal  Im-  seven ;  died,  eight.    The  number  of  convicts 

provement  Fund,  Governor  Drew  says:  on  hand  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1880,  was  151; 

The  board  of  trustees  of  this  fund,  recognizing  the  pardoned,  six ;  escaped,  six ;  died,  nine,  ^e 

wisdom  and  soundness  of  that  policy  which  would  tend  State  convicts  were  let  out  for  the  years  1879 

to  encourage  and  foster  such  improvements  as  would  and  1880  to  H.  A.  Wyse,  of  Live  Oak,  who 

promote  the  interest  ofthe  State  and  its  citizens,  have  contracted  to  keep  and  clothe  them,  provide 

ever  been  willing  and  jeadv  to  countenance  and  aid  medical  attendance,  etc.,  paying  into  the  Treas- 

any  leiritimate,  bona  fide  scheme  lookmg  to  this  end.  »"«^"y^^  «v«%^«*a«uwv,  ^*^'y  "J  *"o  ""^^  •-"« 

During  the  past  two  years  several  propositions  and  "^7  ^he  nommal  sum  of  f  100  per  annum.    Ims 

proposals  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State  arrangement  effected  a  net  saving  to  the  State 

Lave  been  presented  to  the  board,  which  were  not  ac-  of  $4,000  over  the  expenses  of  the  penitcn- 

^pted,  as  It  WM  believed  the  material  interests  of  the  ^j^ry  in  1878,  and  of  more  than  $21,000  over 

State  would  not  be  advanced  by  them.    Several  rail-  .v  ^  -i  o^a       k  c       ^         u  r^-^  *Va. 

roads,  caniils,  and  other  corpor^ons  have  been  incor-  ^^^  .expenses  of  1 876.     A  f e w  day s  before  the 

]x>rated  under  the  general  act,  and  are  now  pushing  expiration  of  the  contract,  bids  were  received 

forward  tlieir  work,  notably  amons  which  are  several  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  for  the  next  year, 

railroads  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  are  now  They  were  let  out  to  the  East  Florida  Railway 

nearly  completed.  Company,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  for 

The  affirmation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  two  years,  whereby  the  company  agreed  to 
Judge  Bradley's  decree  in  the  "  Florida  Rail-  take  the  convicts  on  hand,  and  all  who  should 
road  cases"  promises  to  help  greatly  to  bring  be  convicted  during  the  period  of  the  contract, 
about  the  much-desired  disencumberment  of  receiving  them  at  the  jail  of  the  county  in 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund.  This  fund  is  which  they  are  convicted,  paying  all  costs  ac- 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  guar-  cruing  after  conviction,  and  furnishing  tbeir 
anteed  railroad  bonds.  These  interests  have  maintenance  and  all  the  requisites  for  tbeir 
accumulated  uncil  they  amount  fo  between  six  health  and  comfort,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  a 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  in-  hire  of  $15  a  year  for  each  convict.  The  act 
terest,  running  since  1860,  on  some  bonds  of  of  the  last  Legislature  appropriating  a  sura  for 
the  Pensacola  and  Georgia  and  Tallahassee  the  arrest  of  criminals  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
Railroad,  forms  an  important  part  of  these  tice  has  not  yet  proved  effective  in  insuring 
obligations,  amounting  to  some  $440,000.  By  the  capture  of  fugitives,  since  several  rewards 
the  final  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  have  been  offered  for  the  arrest  of  persons 
Court,  this  interest  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  accused  of  murder,  but  none  of  the  criminals 

Sroperty  of  the  Jacksonville,   Pensacola  and  have  been  caught  and  delivered  into  custody, 

[obile  Railroad.    If  the  fund  is  relieved  to  the  On  extradition  papers  ten  prisoners  have  been 

extent  of  this  amount,  the  remaining  liens  upon  handed  over  by  the  constabulary  of  other  States* 
the  extensive  area  of  land  belonging  to  the        The  number  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Asy- 

fund,  aggregating  nearly  18,000,000  acres,  will  Inm  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  was  55. 

not  exceed  $250,000.  During  the  two  years  93  have  been  admitted, 

The  railroad    decision  of  Justice  Bradley,  38  have  been  discharged,  and  14  have  died, 

which  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  leaving  96  in  the  asylum  at  the  close  of  1880. 
in  full  bench,  settled  three  points  in  the  in-        The  digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Florida,  made 

Yolved  and  much -litigated  affairs  of  the  Florida  in  accordance  with  the.act  parsed  in  1879,  the 
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eparation  of  which  was  intnisted  to  Colonel  Aacilla  and  Waclssa,  Ghipola  Kiv^er,  Holmes 

F.  McClellan,  was  completed  by  him  in  the  Creek  and  East  Bay,  and  Black  water  River, 

rly  part  of  the  sammer  of  1880.    The  task  Tlie  Repahlican  State  Convention    met  at 

revising  this  work  was  committed  to  F.  W.  Gainesville,  May  12th.   Ex-Senator  Simon  Bol- 

bite,  John  A.  Henderson,   and  Qeorge  P.  ivar  Conover    received    the    nomination   for 

iney;  hot,  as  the  members  of  the  oommis-  Governor,  and  W.  M.  Ledwith  that  fur  Liea- 

»Q  declared  themselves  unable,  on  account  of  tenant-Governor. 

Iier  bnsiness,  to  perform  the  examination  A  resolution   was  adopted    instructing  the 

d  revision  of  the  digest,  they,  with  the  ao-  delegates  to  Chicago  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Grant 

iescence  of  the  Governor,  placed  ;the  work  for  President,  as  long  as  his  name  was  before 

the  hands  of  Colonel  C.  C.  Yonge,  who  will  the  Convention,  and  to  vote  for  Thomas  Settle, 

ve  ended  the  labor  of  revision  early  in  1881.  of  Florida,  for  Vice-President. 

Greneral  Gillraore,  in  his  report  concerning  the  The  Conservative  -  Democratic  Convention 

epening  of  St.  John^s  and  Fernandina  bars,  met  at  Gainesville,  June  10th.  William  D.  Blox- 

imates  the  cost  of  excavating  St.  John^s  bar  ham  was  nominated  for  Governor,  the  princi- 

give  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide  pal  opposing  candidate  being  Governor  Drew; 

$1,306,409,  and  considers  that  an  additional  Jj.  W.  Bethel,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State, 

n  of  $120,000  will  be  needed  for  deepening  received  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 

9    shoal    places    in    the    St.  John^s   River  ernor.    Robert  H.  M.  Davidson  and  Jesse  J. 

tween  the  bar  and  JacksonviUe.    He  states,  Finley  were  the  candidates  for  delegates  to 

•wever,  that  a  practicable  high- water  depth  Congress.     The  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati 

twelve  and  one  half  feet,  equivalent  to  or  National  Convention  were  not  instructed  as  to 

Deeding  the  draught  of   the  largest    craft  their  course,  save  to  vote  for  the  continuance 

bich  can  ordinarily  be  carried  between  the  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    The  following  plat- 

r  and  Jacksonville  at  high  tide,  could  be  form  was  adopted: 
cured  on  the  bar  in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of 

K)ut  $800,000,  by  carrying  a  single  jetty  out  ^^{\^^  Tb**  ^^  Conservative-pemocratic  party 

the  fifteen-feet  curve,  or  a  little  beyond  ?f/„l;Si^.rpS"re?:hrte^'  t,!":^^^ 

I  the  mouth  of  the  St.  J  ohn  s  and  south  of  that  Yot  more  than  three  yeare  they  have  been  blessed  with 

)ittt,  northeasterly  storms  strike  the  coast  a  fifoveramont  which  has  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the 

larly  at  right  angles,  and  have  a  tendency  to  promises  made  to  them  in  1876.    The  onerous  tax 

ap  up  drift-material    at  the  mouth  of  the  under  which  the  people  suflfered  has  given  place  to  a 

I  i        on.*-   ^^  ,  ^     4.k^  ^»»4U  ^«  4.u^  K««  t^  moderate  rate  of  assessment,  absolutely  necessary  to 

lets.     This  causes  the  depth  on  the  bar  to  an  economical  administration  of  govembent;  the  laws 

ry  greatly,  and  these  variations   would   be  have  been  riaridly  and  energetically  enforced ;  equal 

)re  excessive  in  an  improved  channel  than  protection  has-  been  extended  to  all  pereons  within  the 

lere  the  flow  of  the  tide  takes  place  over  a  lin^its  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color; 

0*1  expanse.    The  temporary  filling  up  of  ^l't«^^^".^' P^wfuirlnTp^^tTT^ 

3  channel  resulting  from  a  storm  would  last  entire  peonlev 

me  weeks  before  the  channel  is  cleared  again  Retoivedy  That  we  appoal  to  the  sober  judgment  of 

its  normal  depth  by  scour.  every  honest  and  unbiased  citizen  of  Florida,  of  what- 

For  the  Fernandina  bar  he  proposes  a  single  fj^r  political  affinities^  in  the  contrast  presented  by 

•  J       4     i^«-  4.k^  w«Vv-*u  «i  ^«i  4.^  Tu^  the  past  three  years  of  Democratic  rule  with  the  pre- 

tj,  earned  out  along  the  north  shoal  to  the  vioureight  yea«  of  Republican  rule.  We  appeal  with 

teen-feet  curve,  and  a  spur-jetty  projecting  confidence  to  every  man  incur  midj»t  who  values  the 

>m  the  north  end  of  Amelia  Island.   By  these  blessings  of  a  just,  faithful,,  and  prudent  government, 

)rks,  which  could  be  completed  in  three  or  to  sustain  us  in  thU  campaign,  and  with  u%  bv  the 

»  «L«..o  .4-  a  /»r»o*  /*#  41  OAA  ono  o  lr*wr  wofAi*  completc  and  overwhelrmnj:  success  of  our  candidates, 

ar  years,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  a  low-water  ^^   i^^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^         ^^.^,^  ^^^ 

pth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  on  the  bar  f^  ^  restoration  of  the  Republicans  to  power, 

a  probably  be  secured,  and  an  excellent  bar-  Beaohedj  That  the  preservation  of  good  order,  hon- 

r  of  refuge  as  well  as  a  good  entrance-chan-  est  expenditure  of  pubhc  funds,  reduction  of  taxation, 

1  be  established.  *^*^  tne  continued  progress  of  material  prosperity. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  passed  by  Con-  SSJ^^'thtreforTd^'i^^^ 

ess,  contained  the  following  appropriations  dissensions  of  the  past,  we  appeal  to  the  ipteliigent 

r  Florida :  Improving  harbor  at  Cedar  Keys,  and  honest  voters  or  all  parties  and  races  to  join  h^ds 

5,000  ;  improving  harbor  atPensacola,  $40,-  with  us  in  support  of  seff-preservation. 

fi\  ;r»»../^^;r.r»  At;rwnio/»Yi!/«/^lo  Jfi^iir'    ^o  (\f\f\ »  Iim>lved.  That  the  greatly  mcreased  influx  of  mtel- 

0 ;  improving  Appalachicola  River,  $2,000  ;  j.        ^^  Industrious  citizens  under  the  present  State 

iprovm?  Appalachicolal5ay,$l0,000;  improv-  administration  is  a  source  of  great  gratification.    To 

g  Choctawhatchee  River,  $7,000 ;  improving  the  thousands  already  here,  and  the  thousands  soon 

aide  paj^sage  between  Fernandina  and   St.  to  follow,  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  regardless  of 

»hn's   $7,000 ;    improving  Escambia  River,  V^^^,  "^^  V^^  the  State  administration,  if  con- 

>AA/^     •             •         o                  t>'          AK  f\f\f\  tmued  under  Conservative  control,  to  renewed  enorts 

J,000 ;  improving    .Sn wanee    River,  $5,000  ;  ^  j^^^  the  tide  of  imraiin^tion; 

dproving   Tampa   Bay,  $10,000  ;    improving  J^emlred,  That  the  Conservative-Democratic  party 

olasia    bar,    $5,000;    improving   St.   John's  of  Florida  reaffirm  their  acceptance  of  the  ledtimate 

IT,  $125,000.     The  bill  also  directs  the  Sec-  «f  "f  of  the  war.   To  all  men  m  our  midst,  white  and 

k»..X  ^^  UT-^.  4.^  »«««/»  ^^^,r>\w^4^*:^w^a    /xi.  o.ii.  olack,  wc  pledfife  thc  fullcst  possiblc  protcction  lu  tnc- 

BUry  of  War  U>  cause  exammat  ons,  or  sur-  ^^^^^^  J^y^^r^  ^^.j  ^^     jV^j^l  ^}(^^^ .  ^ecoffnizmg 

ey s,  or  both,  and  estimates  of  cost  of  improve-  fuHy  f^id  sustaining  that  fundamental  kw  of  the  State 

Mots  proper,  to  be  made  at  FinhollawayKiver,  which  gives  to  any  citizen  the  right  to  vote  as  he 
VOL.  XX- — 18    A 
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pleases,  and  to  utter  and  publish  his  sentiments  un-  request  of  the  Governor,  in  an  opinion '  deliv- 

disturbed  by  menace  of  violence  and  threats  of  dis-  ^^^  qq  the  2d  of  October.     The  clause  of  the 

i;^?freX^u'Si^31S^^rEenHrp;2i^  constitution  disqualifying  per«,ns  convicted  of 

for  its  systematic  appeds  to  mob  violence  over  tlie  felony  needed  no  act  of  legislation  to  give  it 

colored  people  of  this  State,  and  for  the  systematic  the  force  of  a  law.     The  subsequent  section  of 

terrorism  over  them  which  has  been  a  regular  appli-  the  same  article,  empowering  and  commanding 

ance  of  ite  political  machineir.    We  pledge  ourselves*  ^he  Legislature  to  pass  an  election  law,  depriv- 

to  protect  every  citizen  in  the  exercise  ot  his  rights  .  ^  u      if     u  k^  *-:^^  ^^a  ^L^-f*  j 

against  all  kwl^sness,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  J^g  persons  who  should  be  tried  and  convicted 

Beaolved,  That  the  Conservative-Democratic  party  of  certain  specified  crimes  of  the  elective  fran- 

of  Florida  condemn  and  denounce  in  unqualified^ Ian-  chise,  mjist  have   contemplated    other  crimes 

E  the  frauds  m  elections  which   have  been  so  than  felonies.     Neither  the  Constitution  nor 

r.Sd  dJtr^Tem  wSh'S^  ^  a^^™'^  the  »*»'".»«  """t"  *»>«  disqualifying  power  to 

instigators  of  these  crimes  against  the  purity  of  the  any  particular  grade  of  larceny.     1  he  statute 

ballot-box :  but  whe^er  perpetrated  by  Kepublicans,  follows  closely  the  wording  of  the  Constitution 

or  men  calling  themselves  Democrats,  we  condemn  in  declaring  the  disqualifications  for  the  fran- 

these  acts  as  dangerous  to  our  poUtical  institutions  r,u\fu.  n«inir  tliA  «Am<>  wnrdn.  or  tprms  of  PXAotlv 

and  subveraiveolTour  system  of  government.  ^^'®®'  ?®'°/  ^^®  ^™^  words,  or  terms  oi  e^acuy 

Baolved,  That  we  favor  a  fibcral  public-school  equivalent  meaning,  excepting  that,  instead  of 

system,  exempt  from  all  sectarian  mfluences.  saying  "  persons  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury, 

Betotved,  That  we  tavor  the  disencumberment  of  larceny,  or  of  infamous  crime  '^  shall  be  disqnal- 

the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State  at  the  ifi^d,  it  has  **  bribery,  perjury,  larceny,  or  oth- 

earliest  practicable  moment,  and  the  appropriation  of  ^^  ;«V.««^„„  ««;«»«  »»     'rK;o  w^v^l^a^  ;<,  /J,v»i.i«  *># 

the  public  hmds,  as  far  as  may  be  n^Liy,  to  the  ^^  mfamous  crime."     1  his  phrase  is  capable  of 

construction  of  a  railroad  through  south  Florida,  and  two   different  constructions  :   it  either  infers 

tlie  completion  of  the  road  ^m  Uie  Appalachicola  that  larceny  of  all  grades  is  to  be  rated  among 

River  t»  Pensaoola  in  west  Florida.  infamous  crimes ;  or  it  might  be  construed  to 

^Ived,  Thatwedeemitoftheutmo8tiim»ortanc^  signify  that  the  degree  of  larceny  which  dis- 

to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  that  a  ship-canal  =;'6"»y.        .         -,     Ft.  ^      i,'i.  a.    a. 

be  constructed  across  the  pemnsula  of  Florida,  and  we  franchises  is  only  that  which   am onnts  to  an 

request  our  Senators  and  jSepreeentatives  in  the  Con-  infamous  crime.     If  this  less  obvious  constrac- 

gress  of  the  United  States  to  use  sudi  means  as  will  tion  is  put  upon  it,  the  question  arises  as  to 

most  effectually  aosomplish  the  construction  of  that  ^^at  constitutes  an  infamous  crime.     Legal 

very  miportant  pubhc  entoipnse.  authorities  define  a  crime  to  be  infamous  which 

Before  the  election  a  spirited  controversy  subjects  a  person  to  infamons  punishment  or     i 
took  place  between  the  rival  parties  upon  the  incapacitates  him  from  being  a  witness,  and  a     \ 
imnort  of  the  clauses  of  the  State  Constitution  person  to  be  infamous  who  may  be  challeDged     j 
and  the  laws  upon  the   statute-books,  which  for  a  juror  propter  delictum.    According  to     j . 
deprive  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  the  statute-law  of  Florida,  the  offenses  which     j 
crimes  of  the  right  of  suffrage.     In  the  Consti-  exclude  a  person    from    giving  evidence  in     "i  1 
tution  of  1868  one  section  declares  that  no  per-  court  are  murder,  perjury,  piracy,  forgerj,     » 
son  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  qualified  to  larceny,  robbery,  arson,  etc.    This  declaration    4^. 
vote  unless  restored  to  civil  rights ;   and  an-  is  contained  in  an  enactment  which  was  passed    | 
other  section  requires  the  Legislature  to  pass  in  the  year  1845,  and  which  remains  still  in    ' 
laws  excluding  from  public  office  and  from  the  force.    It  is  a  general  statute,  and  incladeft  all 
right  of  suffrage  all  persons  convicted  of  bri-  grades  of  larceny,  whether  felonies  or  misde- 
bery,  perjury,  larceny,  or  of  infamous  crime,  as  meanors.    In  the  Bill  of  Eights  is  a  provision 
well  as  any  person  convicted  of  betting  upon  the  that  no  one  shall  be  tried  for  a  capital  or  oth- 
result  of  elections,  or  of  being  party  to  a  duel,  erwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  an  indict- 
which  provision  was  duly  carried  out  in  an  ment  by  the  grand  jury,  excepting  in  cases  of 
election  act  defining  the  classes  of  persons  who  impeachment,  in  cases  of  the  militia,  or  in  cases 
are  not  entitled  to  vote.    The  clause  in  the  of  petit  larceny,  thus  indicating  that  the  fram- 
statute  relating  to  the  disqualification  of  crimi-  ers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  petit  larceny 
nals  defined  this  class  of  non- voters  as  follows :  as  an  infamous  crime. 
*'  Persons  hereafter  convicted  of  felony,  bribe-        The  conclusion,  then,  is,  even  if  the  Legisla- 
ry,  perjury,  larceny,  or  other  infamous  crime."  ture  meant  that  no  conviction  of  larceny  should 
The  Republicans  contended  that  the  law  did  prevent  a  person  from  voting,  nnless  the  lar- 
not  include  petit  larceny  or  any  grade  of  lar-  ceny  was  an  infamous  crime,  that  all  larcenies 
ceny  below  a  felony,  and  that  conviction  by  a  are  infamous  crimes,  and  therefore  the  convic- 
justice's  court  did  not  take  away  the  right  of  tion,  by  any  competent  court,  of  a  person  of  any 
suffrage.    The  Attorney-Gener^  George  P.  larceny,  prevents  the  person  convicted  from 
Kaney,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  voting,  unless  he  shall  nave  been  pardoned  or 
Governor  Drew,  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  restored  to  civil  rights.     "  A  conviction  of  a 
person  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has  been  con-  person  of  larceny  by  a  justice  of  the  peace's 
victed  of  the  crime  of  larceny  since  the  date  of  court,  acting  within  its  jurisdiction  under  the 
the  approval  of  the  general  election  law,  An-  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulato  criminal  pro- 
gust  6,  1868,  unless  subsequently  pardoned  or  ceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace,  approved 
restored  to  civil  rights,  whether  the  larceny  bo  March  2,  1877,  is  as  effectual  to  produce  the 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.     The  reasons  for  disability  as  a  conviction  by  a  circuit  court 
this  interpretation  he  stated  at  length,  at  the  acting  within  its  jurisdiction." 
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A  considerable  excitement  was  aronsed  by  vention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  in 

the  publication,  by  the  Democratic  National  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  joint  resolution 

Committee,  of  copies  of  telegrams  signed  by  by  the  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1879. 

the  churman  of  the  Republican  National  Com-  The  vote  of  the  people  on  the  Constitutional 

mittee,  one  of  which,  dated  at  New  York,  Oc-  Convention  was  adverse,  14,718  votes  being 

tober  12th,  and  addressed  to  the  collector  at  cast  in  favor  of  holding  one,  and  28,281  against. 

Key  West,  contained  the  words  "  City  of  Dal-  The  total  population  of  the  State  of  Florida, 

las  took  150,  City  of  Texas  100,  Colorado  100  according  to  tlie  schedules  returned  to  the  cen- 

for  Key  West,"  which  were  presumed  by  the  sus-office  by  the  enumerators,  is  266,566.    Of 

Democrats  to  signify  that  fraudulent  negro  vo-  this  number  134,951  are  males,  181,615  females, 

ters  were  being  imported  into  th'e  State,  but  256,871  native,  and  9,695  foreign  bom ;  141,- 

which.were  explained  by  the  Republicans  to  219  white  and  125,817  colored.    This  shows  a 

be  a  warning  against  men  suspected  of  being  white  preponderance  over  colored  of  16,082. 

Democratic  repeaters.  The  increase  over  the  population  of  1870  is  78,- 

In  counting  the  vote,  ^Hissne-ballots "  and  818,  or  about  42  per  cent.    The  population  of 

ballots  in  small  form,  known  as  ^*  little  jokers,"  the  city  of  St  Augustine  is  given  in  the  pre- 

were  discovered  to  have  found  their  way  into  liminary  returns  as  20,850,  agunst  11,750  in 

the  boxed  in  several  precincts,  though  not  in  1870. 

numbers  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  issue.  FOG  AND  CLOUDS,  Genesis  of.    A  the- 
In  some  instances  the  inspectors  defeated  the  ory  of  the  formation  of  clouds  and  mists  has 
fraud  by  the  device  of  tightly  compressing  been  propounded  by  John  Aitken,  a  Scotch 
and  slightly  twisting  with  their  fingers  every  physicist,  who  offers  strong  experimental  evi- 
ballot  before  dropping  it  in  the  box ;  so  that  deuce  to  support  it.    He  considers  the  con- 
the  multiple  ballots  were  found  inclosed  in  the  densation  of  watery  vapor  into  the  minute 
larger  one  which  concealed  them  when  the  drop^  which  make  up  clouds  and  fogs  to  be 
Tote  was  canvassed,  in  which  cases  no  vote  due  to  the  presence  of  dust-motes  in  the  at- 
was  counted.    A  number  of  Democratic  bal-  mosphere,  and  that  without  dust  there  would 
lots  were  found  enwrapped  in  Republican  ones,  be  no  mists  or  clouds,  and  probably  no  rain. 
and  both  were  cast  out  in  the  canvass ;  these  That  particles  of  water- vapor  do  not  combine 
were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by  ne-  to  form  a  cloud-particle  unless  they  find  a  nu- 
gro  voters  who  had  promised  and  intended  to  cleus  of  solid  matter  upon  which  to  condense 
Tote  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  were  close-  was  proved  by  experiments.     Steam  was  ad- 
ly  watched  by  their  own  people,  of  whom  the  mitted  into  two  receivers,  one  filled  with  com-* 
▼ast  nuuority  are  intolerant  partisans,  who  re-  mon  air,  and  the  other  with  air  from  which 
sent  with  anger  any  defection  from  the  Repub-  all  dusty  impurities  had  been  removed  by  filter- 
lican  party  among  the  people  of  their  own  ing  through  cotton-wool.     In  the  first  the  well- 
race,  and  were  therefore  afraid  to  vote  as  they  known  cloudy  form  of  condensation  took  place, 
desired,  but  secretly  inclosed  the  Democratic  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  condensation 
Toting  slips  within  Republican  tickets.    Great  and  no  mist,  the  air  becoming  supersaturated 
compi^nts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Dem-  and  remaining  perfectly  transparent.    Vapor 
ocrats  of  the  terrorism  and  petty  persecutions  in  pure  air  consequently  does  not  condense, 
to  which  colored  citizens  were  subjected  by  but  the  air  becomes  supersaturated;  and,  if 
their  own  race  for  abandoning  the  Republican  there  were  no  floating  dust  in  the  atmosphere, 
party.    After  the  election  a  large  number  of  condensation  could  only  take  place  on  the  sur- 
trrrats  were  made  by  United  States  marshals  face  of  solid  bodies  on  the  earth.    Every  ob- 
for  illegal  voting.    At  Madison  a  number  of  ject  would  then  become  a  condenser  which 
prisonefs,  in  charge  of  a  deputy-marshal,  were  would  be  constantly  covered  with  the  water 
forcibly  released  while  entering  a  railroad  train,  deposited  by  the  supersaturated  air.    When 
apparently  against  their  own  will,  by  a  band  there  is  much  dust  in  the  atmosphere  but  a 
of  masked  and  armed  men.    The  arrested  par-  small  quantity  of  water  condenses  on  each, 
ties  protested  against  the   interference,  and  and  they  float  easily  in  the  air ;  but  when  the 
took  the  next  train  for  Jacksonville,  and  there  air  is  very  free  from  dust  each  particle  receives 
delivered  themselves  up  to  the  United  States  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture,  and  becomes 
aotborities,    pnblishing    a  statement    in  the  heavier  and  mere  quickly  acted  upon  by  gravi- 
newspapers  denouncing  the  act  of  their  self-  tation.    The  dusty  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
constituted  protectors  as  hurtful  to  the  State  revealed  by  the  mist  formed  by  the  breath  in 
tt  large,  and  unkind  to  themselves.  frosty  weather,  and  by  the  cloudy  appearance 

In  the  election  for  Governor,  Bloxham  re-  of  steam  when  escaping  into  the  air.    The  par- 

ceired  28,878  votes,  and  Conover  23,297,  giv-  tides  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  vapor 

ing  Bloxham  a  majority  of  5,081.     In  the  first  may  be  finer  than  those  visible  in  a  sunbeam, 

Congressional   district  Davidson  was  elected  as  air  in  which  the  visible  motes  had  been  de- 

Bepresentative  by  14,971  votes,  against  11,082  stroyed  by  burning  was  still  found  to  be  capa- 

cast  for  Witherapoon ;  in  the  second,  Finley  ble  of  giving  a  mist.    The  blue  color  of  the  sky 

received  13,105  votes,  and  was  elected,  Bisbee  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  these  excessively  fine 

Ib'ng  11,953.     At  the  same  election  the  bal-  particles.    The  sources  of  this  cloud-generating 

t  was  taken  on  the  question  of  calling  a  con-  dust  are  probably  many.     Anything  capable 
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of  breaking  up  matter  yery  minutely  can  con-  fogs.    The  sulphur  may  serve  a  good  purpose 

tribute  a  share.    The  spray  from  the  ocean  is  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  as  the  air  dur- 

probably  an  important  source.    Meteoric  mat-  ing  a  fog  is  perfectly  stagnant,  and  is  probably 

ter,  it  is  likely,  furnishes  a  considerable  pro-  full  of  the  germs  of  disease,  which  would  more 

portion.    The  process  of  combustion  produces  frequently  cause  infection  were  it  not  for  the 

copious  quantities  of  very  finely  divided  mat-  antiseptic  action  of  the  sulphur,  and  also  of  the 

ter.     If  there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  these  smoke-particles  with  which  the  fogs  of  London 

particles  in  the  air,  they  remain  floating  with  a  and  such  cities  are  filled,  and  which  muke  them 

film  of  water  condensed  upon  each  of  them,  so  much  more  disagreeable.     Smoke  descends 

giving  rise  to  the  dense  but  light  form  of  con-  during  a  fog  because  the  particles  of  soot  are 

Sensation  called  fog.    This  explams  the  preva-  good  radiators  which  soon  cool,  and  then  form 

lence  of  fogs  in  large  cities  and  in  factory  dis-  nuclei  on  which  the  water- vapor  condenses 

tricts.  Th e  experiments  made  by  Aitkeu  showed  more  readily  than  on  the  other  dust- particles, 

that  simply  heating  a  substance,  for  example  by  which  they  become  heavier  and  fall.    This 

§lass,  iron,  or  brass,  gives  rise  to  a  cloud  of  is  the  reason  why  the  phenomenon  of  falling 

ust  of  this  nature.    By  collecting  the  air  in  smoke,  caused  by  a  saturated  condition  of  the 

which  bodies  had  thus  been  heated  into  a  re-  atmosphere,  often  indicates  tlie  approach  of 

ceiver,  he  obtained  a  very  dense  mist  by  the  rain.    Experiments  with  rain-drops  have  been 

injection  of  steam.    A  particle  of  iron  weigh-  made  by  Professor  Lister,  who  found  that  they 

ing  only  -fiv  grain  when  heated  in  pure  air  produce4  great  numbers  of  living  organisms  in 

gave  off  enough  dust  to  cause  a  distinct  misti-  sensitive  solutions.    It  is  therefore  probable 

ness.    An  experiment  was  tried  with  combus-  that  the  germs  of  disease  and  patrefaction 

tible  gas  and  air,  both  thoroughly   filtered,  form  a  part  of  the  fog-generating  dust. 
Their  combustion  in  the  receiver  gave  rise  to       FOOTE,  Henbt  8.,  was  bom  in  Fnuquier 

an  atmosphere  in  which  an  exceedingly  thick  County,  Virginia,  in  September,  18C0.    Having 

mist  was  formed  by  the  admission  of  steam,  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Lexington, 

When    purified    air    and    ordinary  air  were  he  removed  first  to  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  where 

compressed  successively  by  an  air-pump  with  he  practiced  law  and  edited  a  Democratic  newf- 
a  little  water  to  produce  saturation,  upon  re-*  paper,  and  then  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.  He 
moving  the  pressure  a  foggy  appearance  was  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
presented  by  the  common  air,  but  no  change  1847.  In  1848  he  was  chairman  of  the  Coin- 
was  visible  in  the  filtered  air.  When  air  con-  mittee  of  Foreign  Relations.  In  lfc'60  he  a<i- 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  dust  was  placed  in    vocated  the  compromise  measures.    In  18^1 

the  receivers  the  cloud -particles  were  heavy  he  became  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor 
^  and  fell  to  the  bottom  like  fine  rain ;  but  when    of  Mississippi.    General  J.  A.  Quitman  was  his 
there  was  much  dust  a  permanent  white  mist    opponent,  but  a  short  time  before  the  election 

formed.  Experiments  with  different  substances  his  defeat  became  evident,  so  that  he  T^ith- 

with  the  view  of  finding  out  their  capacity  for  drew,  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  substituted  for 

emitting  dust  showed  common  salt  when  burned  General  Quitman.    Foote  was  elected.    At  the 

in  a  fire,  or  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  to  be  close  of  his  governorship  he  mov^  to  Cali- 

one  of  the  most  active  fog-generators.     The  fomia.    In  1868  he  returned  and  resided  at 

air  of  the  laboratory  in  which  gas  was  burning  Vicksburg.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Knox- 

gave  a  much  denser  fog  than  the  air  outside,  ville  Convention,  strongly  opposed  to  disunion, 

and  no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  yet  he  took  the  Southern  side  at  the  outbreak 

density  of  the  fog  produced  by  burning  gas  of  the  war.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

with  a  bright  or  a  smoky  flame.    The  prc^ucts  federate  Congress,  and  was  a  thorn  in  the 

of  a  perfect  combustion  and  of  a  smoky  com-  side  of  his  compatriots.    Finally,  he  left  Rich- 

bustion  of  fuel  in  a  fire  were  also  compared,  mond  and  went  to  Washington.    Mr.  Foote 

without  any  difference  in  their  fog-producing  was  irascible  in  temperament.    He  had  a  per- 

qualities  being  noticeable,  while  both  were  sonal  encounter  on  the  floor  of  the  United 

much  more  active  than  other  air.    Sulphur  States  Senate-Chamber  with  Thomas  H.  Ben- 

when  burned  gave  rise  to  the  most  dense  fog  ton,  when  they  were  both  Senators.    He  was 

given  by  any  substance,  it  being  impossible  to  involved  in  several  duels,  one  with  Winston,  of 

see  through  a  thickness  of  five  centimetres  of  Alabama,  another  with  Sargent  S.  Prentiss, 

the  atmosphere  thus  produced.    The  vapors  of  and  a  third  with  Claiborne,  of  Mississippi.  He 

other  substances,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  alco-  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  "  code  of  honor,^ 

hoi,  benzole,  and  paraffine,  acted  in  the  same  but  a  wretched  shot,  so  that  his  various  aflain 

manner  as  watery  vapor,  condensing  in  a  dust-  were  bloodless.     Mr.  Foote  filled  the  post  oi 

laden  atmosphere  but  remaining  perfectly  clear  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 

in  filtered  air.     The  fogs  of  London  and  other  New  Orleans  in  later  years.     His  health  in* 

large  cities  would  not  be  averted  by  more  per-  duced  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  the  neigh- 

fect  combustion  of  fuel,  but  would  only  be  ren-  borhood  of  Nashville,   Tennessee,  where  he 

dered  whiter  and  purer.    The  quantity  of  sul-  died  May  20th,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 

phur  burned  in  the  coal  in  London  is  estimated  age. 

to  amount  to  200  tons  a  day  in  winter.    This       FORSTER,  William  Edward,  theChief  Sec- 

would  account  for  the  density  of  the  London  retary  for  Ireland  in  the  new  English  Cabinet  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  was  born  at  Bradpole,  Dorset-  removed  to  Norwich.    In  1839  he  was  elected 

shire,  Jalj  11,  1818.    Uia  father,  William  Fors-  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  reelected  in 

ter,  was  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  1^45,  *48,  and  '64.    During  the  last  three  years 

who  made  extensive  travel:)  in  the  canse  of  re-  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.     He  was 

ligion  and  philanthropy  all  over  Europe  and  Mayor  of  Norwich  during  1851  and  1852.    He 

the  United  States ;  his  mother,  Anna  Buxton,  was  defeated  for  the  gubernatorial  office  in 

was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  two  elections.    In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the 

Buxton.    He  was  brought  up  to  btisiness,  and  United  States  Senate  by  the  Whigs.    In  1856 

was  a  worbted- manufacturer  at  Bradford,  in  he  joined  the  newly-formed  Republican  party. 

Yorkshire,  some  years  before  the  death  of  his  In  1860  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Senate.    He 

father,  who  resided  latterly  at  Norwich,  and  was  on  various  important  committees,  on  the 

died  during  an  antislavery  mission  to  Tennes-  Public  Domains,  the  finances,  etc.    In  1865  he 

sec,  in  1853.     In  December,  1846,  during  the  was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern- 

Irish  famine,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  that  pore.    After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and 

country,  to  administer  relief  from  a  fund  raised  the  elevation  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Pres- 

by  their  religious  society.     In  1850,  having  idency,  April   14,  1867,   Mr.  Foster  became, 

quitted  the  formal  connection  with  the  Society  according  to  the  Constitution,   acting  Yice- 

of  Friends,  he  married  Jane  Martha,  eldest  President  of  the  United  States.     His  sena- 

daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.    In  1859  torial  term  of  office  expired  March,  1867,  and, 

he  was  a  candidate,  but  without  success,  for  not  having  been  reelected,  he  was  replaced  by 

the  representation  of  Leeds  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Wade  in  the  second  office  of  the  Govem- 

Commons.    In  February,  1861,  he  was  elected  ment.    In  1869  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 

for  Bradford,  which  constituency  he  still  rep-  Law  at  Yale  College.     Defeated  in  1874  as 

resents.     His  first  speech  was  a  very  short  one  candidate  for  Congress,  he  resumed  his  prao- 

Qpon  the  American  civil  war,  but  that  subject  tice.    He  died  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  Sep- 

frequently  drew  from  him  questions  and  sug-  tember  19th,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his 

gestions  addressed  to  the  English  Government  age. 

in  favor  of  a  just  neutrality,  and  especially  of  FRANCE,  a  republic  in  Europe.  President, 
prohibiting  the  equipment  of  privateers  for  the  Francois  Paul  Jules  Gr^vy,  elected  January 
Southern  Confederacy  in  British  ports.  In  80, 1879.  The  French  Cabinet  was  at  the  close 
1862  he  came  forward  as  the  Parliamentary  of  1880  composed  as  follows:  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
champion  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  widely  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Pub- 
extended  system  of  national  education.  From  lie  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  M.  Barth^lemy 
November,  1865,  to  July,  1866,  he  was  Under-  St.-Hilaire,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
S^retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Constans,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of 
HusselPs  Administration.  On  the  accession  of  Worship ;  M.  Cazot,  Minister  of  Justice ;  M. 
Mr.  Glad:stone  to  power,  in  1868,  he  received  Magnin,  Minister  of  Finance ;  General  Farre, 
the  appointment  of  Vice- President  of  the  Com-  Minister  of  War:  Vice- Admiral  Clou6,  Minis- 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  which  ter  of  Marine;  M.  Sadi  Carnot,  Minister  of 
position  he  rendered  his  party  signal  service  Public  Works;  M.  Tirard,  Minister  of  Com- 
by  conducting  the  Elementary  Education  Act  merce ;  M.  Cochery,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
tlirough  the  House  of  Commons.    In  1871  he  graphs. 

introduced  the  bill  to  establish  vote  by  ballot  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by 
at  Parliamentary  elections.  The  bill  was  thrown  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  united 
out  by  the  Lords,  but  in  the  session  of  1872  it  in  National  Assembly.    The  term  of  his  office 
became  law.    He  was  also  made  Fourth  Char-  is  seven  years,  and  he  is  eligible  for  reflection, 
ity  Commissioner.    When  Mr.  Gladstone  re-  The  Senate  is  composed  of  800  members,  of 
signed  the  Liberal  leadership,  Mr.  Forster  was  whom  75  hold  their  seats  for  life,  the  vacancies 
named  by  a  section  of  the  party  as  his  sue-  being  filled  by  the  votes  of  the  Senators.    The 
cessor,  but  declined  to  attempt  the  task,  on  the  remaining  225  seats  are  divided  by  lot  into 
ground  that  he  did  not  expect  to  obtain  that  three  classes  of  75  each,  one  class  going  out 
general  support  without  which  the  arduous  at  successive  periods  of  three  years, 
duties  of  the  position  ought  not  to  be  under-  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  nni- 
taken.  versal  suffrage  under  the  tcrutin  cTarrondisse- 
FOSTER,  Lafayette  Sabine,  LL.  D.,  ex-  m^t  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly,  No- 
Senator,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Connecticut,  vember  11,  1875.    The  law  orders  every  ar- 
November  22d,  1806.    His  father  was  Captain  rondissement  to  elect  one  deputy,  and,  if  its 
Daniel  Foster,  who  fought  bravely  at  Saratoga  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  an  addi- 
in  1777.     His  grandmother  was  Hannah  Stand-  tional  deputy  for  each  100,000,   or  portion 
iah,  a  descendant  of  the  Puritan  soldier  Miles  thereof. 

Standish.    Mr.  Foster  graduated  with  the  high-  The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  latest 

e^t  honor  at  Brown  University  in  1880,  and  official  calculations,  is  204,092  square  miles,  or 

embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  studying  528,572  square  kilometres.     The  population, 

onder  Calvin  Goddard.    For  a  year  he  taught  according  to  the  census  of  1876,  was  86,905,- 

school  at  Centreville,  Maryland.    In  1883  he  788.    The  movement  of  population  from  1869 

beuled  at  Hampton,  Connecticut.     In  1835  he  to  1878  was  as  follows: 
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FRANCE. 


»»■>■  A  9%a 

Btrtlu. 

DofUbi. 

Siuplmofbirtlu(B.) 

TEARS. 

KtcIoiIt*  of  ■tni-bora  cbUdna. 

or  dMthi  (D.). 

1869 

948,526 

864,820 

B.    84,206 

1870 

944,115 

1,046,909 

D.  108,894 

1871 

826,121 

1,271,010 

D.  444,815 

1872 

966,(H)0 

793,064 

B.  172,986 

1878 

946,864 

844,588 

B.  101,776 

1874 

954,652 

781,709 

B.  172,948 

1875 

950,975 

845,062 

B.  10^91^ 

1876 

966.682 

884,074 

B.  132,606 

1877 

944.576 

801,956 

B.  142,6-20 

1878  .... 

987,210 

689,086 

B.    98,175 

The  relation  of  marriages  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1871  to  1877  was  as  follows; 


YKABS. 

Total  popolatkm.  ^ 

MvrfacM. 

Nmnbar  of 
marriagct  to 

tho  100 
inUbUMita. 

1871 

86,544,067 
86,102,921 
86,260,923 
86,888,481 
86,542,910 
86,905,788 
86,9n,098 

262,476 
852,754 
821,238 
808,118 
8011,427 
291,886 
278,094 

0-72 

1872 

0*98 

1878 

0-89 

1874 

0-88 

1875 

1876 

0-82 
0-79 

1&77 

0-76 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  gen- 
eral budget  for  1880  were  estimated  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  francs) : 

REYENUE. 

Direct  taxes 8n,421,600 

Spedal  taxes  assliuUated  to  direct  taxes 28,787,700 

Stamps  and  registration  duties 648,666,700 

Prodaoe  of  forests 88,102,600 

Dnties 81 1,499,000 

Indirect  taxes 1,050,858,000 

Posts 108,768,000 

,  Prodace  of  telegraphs 21,177,000 

Three  per  cent  income-tax  from  personal  prop- 
erty   84,274,000 

Produce  of  universities 4.620,865 

Produce  of  prisoners^  work. 9,165,180 

Beyenue  of  Algeria 27,987,700 

Tax  upon  civil  pensions 19,438,000 

MisoeUaneous  receipts 52,011,050 

Total 2,749,716,800 

EXPENDITURE. 

Public  debt  and  doUtlons l,197,7«^498 

Ministry  of  Justice 84,448,942 

"       of  Foreign  Aflhint 14,086,800 

'*       of  the  Interior  and  Worship 188,986,218 

ofFinanoe 20,148,020 

''       of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 1,440,560 

"        ofWar 675,129,017 

'*       of  the  Navy  and  Ck)lonie8 194,990,858 

*'       ofPublic  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts...  65,490,254 

''       of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 86,505,826 

"       of  Public  Works 164,026,660 

Cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 27^910,972 

Drawbacka  and  reimbursements 19,620,488 

ToUl...  2,792,298,679 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1880,  was  as  follows : 

Consolidated  debt 74^957.546 

Capital  that  may  be  called  in 819,820,388 

Dette  viagftro 182,447,619 

Total 1,197,725,498 

On  January  1,  1873,  the  new  army  law  of 
July  27,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Its  first 
article  enacts  universal  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bearing 
arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years,  namely,  five 


years  in  the  standing  army,  four  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  standing  army,  ^ve  years  in  the 
territorial  army  (Landwehr),  and  six  years  in 
the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army  (Landsturm). 
By  a  law  of  July  24, 1878,  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen district,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  an 
army  corps?  One  army  corps  is  also  organ- 
ized in  Algeria.  Each  of  the  eighteen  army 
corps  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one 
brigade  of  cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery, 
one  battalion  of  engineers,  one  squadron  of 
the  train,  a  general  staff  and  the  subordinate 
staffs.  By  a  law  of  March  16,  1880,  the  for- 
mer general  staff,  which  was  a  closed  corps 
consisting  of  513  officers,  has  been  dissolved, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  staff  which  is 
accessible  to  all  officers  who,  after  completing 
the  course  of  studies  in  the  £cole  roilitaire  de 
Guerre,  have  obtained  the  brevet  d'etat  migor 
on  the  ground  of  their  final  examination.  In 
this  examination,  all  captains  may  take  part 
even  if  they  have  not  visited  the  Ecole.  More- 
over, officers  of  the  staff  may  receive  the  brevet 
under  special  conditions  fixed  upon  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  Minister  of  War  selects 
among  the  brevetted  officers  those  who  are  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  general  staff.  In 
time  of  peace  they  remain  in  this  service  for 
four  years,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
former  position.  They  can  not  be  recalled  to 
the  general  staff  until  two  years  later.  While 
serving  in  the  general  staff,  their  names  remain 
on  the  lists  of  their  own  branch  of  the  army, 
but  they  are  kept  there  "hors  cadre."  The 
brevetted  officers  who  are  not  called  into  the 
service  of  the  general  staff  form  a  reserve. 
The  new  gener^  staff  consists  of  800  officers 
and  160  archivists.  Outside  of  this  eadre  & 
land-surveying  commission  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  war  depot,  consisting^ 
of  twelve  officers.  The  French  army,  on  a 
peace  footing,  was  in  1880  composed  as  ful* 
lows: 


ARMS. 

Infiintry  (156  regiments,  641  battaUons, 

2,575  companies) 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Train 

Staff 

Gendarmes 

Total 


Man. 


281.601 
68.617 
€6.881 
10,960 
9,892 
88,849 
27,014 


2.649 

59.028 

82,690 

783 

7,680 

8,684 

13,667 


602,764        120,126 


According  to  an  estimate  of  the  '*  Journal 
des  Sciences  Militaires  "  for  January,  1879,  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  on  a  war  footing 
would  be  as  follows : 

Inftntry: 

817i  battalions  of  the  active  army 817.500 

449  battalions  of  tbe  territorial  army 449,000 

Total  Infantiy 1,266,500 

Cavalry : 

892  sqoadrons  of  the  active  army 5^800 

79  squadrons  of  tbe  territorial  army 11,850 

Total  cavalry 70,6M 


FRANCE. 
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Artillery: 

Zli  field  iMtterfes  of  the  aetiro  army. )  10.1  nnn 

57  mouDtad  batteries  **      "         *'     f i24,uw 

8^  field  batteriea  of  the  territorial  army 56,000 

4)7  batteries  with  2,442  cannon 180,000 

Engineers : 

AcUve  armr 26,000 

Territorial  army 19,000 

Total  engineers 45,000 

Pontoniers.  active  army 5,000 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,031,300  men  for  the 
active  army,  and  535,850  for  the  territorial 
army;  in  all,  1,567,150  men.  For  the  train, 
the  administration,  and  the  sanitary  troops, 
there  would  still  he  necessary  155,000  men  for 
the  active  and  58,150  for  the  territorial  army ; 
which  would  give  the  following  result:  Active 
army,  1,186,300;  Territorial  army,  594,000; 
total,  1,780,300.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  pop- 


ulation of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  the 
expenditure  for  the  army  has  largely  increased 
since  the  war  with  Germany.  The  rise  is 
mainly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
the  army  under  the  new  organization. 

The  navy  on  January  1,  1879,  comprised 
258  vessels.  Of  these  66  were  ironclads,  156 
steamers  (44  cruisers,  29  transport-vessels,  40 
dispatch-boats,  36  gunboats,  7  torpedo-boats), 
and  36  sailing-vessels. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  is  officially  di- 
vided into  **  commerce  g6n6ral,"  which  com- 
prises the  entire  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing goods  in  transit,  and  *^  commerce  special,'' 
which  embraces  the  imports  consumed  and  the 
exports  produced  within  the  country.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  movements  of 
French  commerce  from  1859  to  1879  (value 
expressed  in  francs) : 


YEARS. 


1n79. 
1878. 
1ST7. 
1S76. 
1S75. 
1S74. 
1ST3. 


OXirEBAL  COSfMRBCK. 


Inpofti. 


^00S,900,000 
4,570,000,tK)0 
4,908,800,000 
4,461,800,000 
4,422,500,000 
4,576,400,000 
4,107,000,000 
8,818,800,000 
2,846,600,000 


Export*. 


4,111,700,000 
4,871,000.000 
4,517,500,000 
4.807,000,000 
4,702,100,000 
4,832,800,000 
4.061,800,000 
8,988.800,000 
8,088,200,000 


SPBCIAL   OOMMEBCK. 


Import!. 


Ezportt. 


4,504,800,000 
4,461,000,000 
8,660,800,000 
8,988,400,000 
8,586,600,000 
8,607.700,000 
8,554,800,000 
8.842,500,000 
2,858,700,000 
2,121,100,000 


8,168,100,000 
8,869,800,000 
8,486,800,000 
8,575,600,000 
8,872,600,000 
8,701,100,000 
8,787,800,000 
8,259,700,000 
2,961,800,000 
2,271,000,000 


OOIJ>  AMD  PRECIOITB  MrTALB. 


Inpoiti. 


889,200,000 
546,000,000 
688,100,000 
804,000,000 
228,000,000 
952,000,000 
56^000,000 
462,000,000 
79fl,000,000 
607,000,000 


Szporta. 


424,500.000 

189,600,000 

141,200,000 

284,000.000 

219,000,000 

159,000,000- 

492,000,000 

871,000,000 

451,000,000 

518,000,000 


The  countries  chiefly  interested  in  the  trade 
with  France  during  the  year  1878  are  exhib- 
ited iQ  the  following  table  (value  expressed  in 

francs) : 


of  kilometres  in  operation  on  January  1,  1880, 
was  as  follows : 

Main  lines 22,761 

Local  lines 2,168 


OOUNTRIia. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

great  Britain 

580,800,000 
411,000,000 
848,500,000 
418,500,000 
110.400,000 
148,900,000 
849.600,0l>0 
127,800,000 
487,500,0lM) 
186,700,000 
93,400.000 
220,700,000 

916^400,000 
409,700,000 

lUly 

169,700,000 

Garmo  J 

848,700,000 

MtjerUnd 

Bpiin 

BoMb 

229,400,000 

187,600,000 

80,000,000 

Torker 

67,200,000 

PttltedSutes 

BhiithlDdk 

Chdtt. 

207,400,000 
8,200,000 
2,800,000 

fraDeh  eolooies 

181,400,000 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
in  1879  were  as  follows  (in  francs) : 


CLASSES. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

Articles  of  ft)od 

1,966,970,000 

1,689,758,000 

488,488,000 

499,619,000 

800,775,000 

Saw  materials 

478,944,000 

MiQoftccared  goods 

1,578,820,000 

Other  merehAndise 

804^61,000 

Total  merehaadise 

Coins  and  precious  metals. . . 

4,594,887,000 
889,170,000 

8.168,090,000 
424,548,000 

Total 

4,934,007,000 

8,587,688,000 

Total 24,919 

The  number  of  kilometres  in  the  course  of 
construction,  on  the  same  date,  was  5,158,  of 
which  2,178  were  built  by  companies,  and 
2,975  by  the  Government. 

The  statistics  of  telegraphs  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  lines  in  1879,  kilometres 59,600 

Length  of  wires  in  1879 471.500 

Stations  in  1879 4,966 

Total  dispatches  in  1878 14,414,457 

Bevenne 21.172,250  fhmcs. 

Expenditure 20,890,400      »' 

An  official  inquiry  into  the  production  and 
consumption  of  sugar  was  instituted  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  of  modifying  the  high 
duties  upon  sugar.  The  following  table  gives 
the  particulars  of  the  production  and  consump- 
tion in  kilogrammes  during  the  last  ten  years : 


The  railroads  of  France  are  either  main  lines, 
which  serve  the  general  interest,  or  local  lines. 
The  former  partly  belong  to  the  state  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  to  nrivate  companies.  The 
latter  will  be  assumea  by  the  Grovemment  at 
the  expiration  of  their  charters.    The  number 


TEARS. 

ProdnctioB. 

CaiiaaniptkMi. 

lfi69-'70 

290,000,000 
283.000,000 
885,000.000 
408,000,000 
896,000,000 
450,000,000 
462,000,000 
248,000,000 
898,000,000 
420.000,000 

279,000,000 

1870-'71 

294,000,000 

1871-72 

284.000,000 

1872-'78. 

1878-'74 

185.000,000 
252,000,000 

1874-75 

281,0(X>,000 

lS75-'76 

284,000,000 

1876-'77 

286,000.000 

1877-'78 

259.000,000 

1878-'79 

266,000,000 

The  consumption  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  production— a  fact  which 
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18  partly  to  be  acoonnted  for  by  the  heavy  and 
constantly  increasing  duties.  These  were  in 
186a-'6l,  per  100  kilogrammes,  83f. ;  1862-63, 
45f.;  1864-70, 47f.;  1871-72,  6 If. ;  1873,  70f. 
60c.;  1874-78,  73f.  82c.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  her  constantly  diminishing 
duties,  which  disappeared  finally  in  1874,  has  a 
consumption  whidi  increased  from  450,0(»0,000 
kilogrammes  in  1860  to  918,000,000  m  1878. 

On  December  81,  1877,  there  were  638  an- 
thorized  savings-banks  with  777  branches.  The 
nnmber  of  books  out  on  December  81,  1877, 
was  2,863,283,  and  there  was  due  to  depositors 
862,834,165  francs.  According  to  a  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  on  the  savings-banks 
in  France  the  number  of  depositors  in  1870, 
before  the  war,  was  2,1^0,000 ;  in  1872,  2.016,- 
000;  in  1876,2,642,000;  in  1877,2,863,000; 
and  in  1878,  over  8,000,000.  The  deposits  in 
this  interval  rose  correspondingly  from  711,- 
000,000f.  in  1870  to  l,010,000,000f.  in  1878. 
From  1861  to  1870  (eighteen  years)  the  whole 
progress  made  was  1,600,000  in  the  case  of  the 
number  of  depositors,  and  668,000, 000£  as  re- 
gards the  deposits. 

The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  had, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing areas  in  square  kilometres  (1  square 
kilometre  =  0*386  square  mile)  and  popula- 
tion: 


COLONISS  AND  DEPENDENCnSS. 


AlgerU(1877). 


I.  CoLoxin. 
AHa, 
1.  iDdte:  Pondichdry,  Chandernft- 
gor,  KarikaL   Mah6,   Yapaoa 

(1877) 

8.  French  Cochin-China  (1873) 

Oesania. 

1.  New  Caledooia  (1876) 

2.  T^alty  Islands  (1876) 

8.  Marquesas  Islands  (1876).  . . 
4.  Tahiti,   Moorea.   Tetuaroa, 

Raritaea  (1S76) 

6.  Clipperton  Island 


and 


J{/Htn. 

1.  Senegal  and  dependencies  (1977). 

2.  Gaboon  (1877) 

8.  Reunion  (1877) 

4.  Mayotte  (1877) 

fi.  NoBsI-Bd  and  dependendes  (1877) 
6.  Bt-Marie  de  Madagaacar  (1877). . 

St  Bartholomew  (1875) 

St.. Pierre  and  Mlquelon  (1877) 

Martinique  (1877) 

Guadeloupe  and  dependendea  (1877) 
French  Guiana  (1877) 


AivAiq.  UL 


818,884 


Total  colonies. 


IL  DEPKKDKKCm. 

AHa. 
Cambodia  (1874) 

Oceania. 

Tubal.  Varitu,  Oparo  (1 876) 

Tuamotu  Archipelago,  with  Gambler 
Islands  (lb76) 


Total  dependendea. 


609 
60,458 

17.080 
«,748 
1,274 

i,m 

6-5 


(doabtlU) 
(douUfel) 
1,979-62 
806 
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2114 
286 
987-8 
1,848-51 
121,413 


Ptoiwkltott. 


2,867,626 


209.892-6 


280,881 
1,692,208 

41,694 

18,174 

6,754 

21,986 
not  laluibtt'd 


188,183 
(doabtfiil) 

182.180 
9,617 
7,360 
7,012 

2,«74 

6S88 

161.782 

160.879 

26,960 


2,676,775 


890,000 

798 
6,469 


896,262 


Total  possessions  outside  of 
Knrope 612,796 


6,440,660 


From  a  comparison  of  the  above  table  with 
that  given  in  the  "Annual  Cjclopajdia "  for 
1879,  it  will  appear  that  Tahiti,  in  Oceania, 
no  longer  belongs  to  the  dependencies  of 
France,  but  to  its  colonies.  It  was  on  Jane 
29,  1880,  formally  annexed  to  France.  (See 
article  Australia,  in  the  present  volume.) 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  .the  extension  of  its  rule  and  influ- 
ence in  Central  Africa.  The  Idinister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  in  1880,  sent  out  a  mission  to  study 
the  lioe  of  the  proposed  trans-Saharan  Rail- 
way, and  the  plan  of  a  railway  connecting  the 
colony  of  Senegal  with  the  Niger  is  under  con- 
sideration at  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine.  In 
1879  the  French  built  the  fort  ofBafoulab6, 
and  thus  brought  their  frontier  considerably 
nearer  the  ]^  iger.  In  1880  they  began  to  build 
a  fort  at  Eita,  which  will  advance  their  fron- 
tier 250  kilometres  and  bring  them  within  250 
kilometres  of  the  river.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a  mission,  under  the  guidance  of  Cap- 
tain Gallieni,  was  sent  out  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  tribes  through  whose  territory  the 
railway  is  to  pass.  The  expedition  left  St. 
Louis  on  January  80th,  and  arrived  at  Kita  on 
April  27th,  without  accident  Captain  Gallieni 
obtained  all  the  concessions  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  fort,  and  made  treaties  of 
friendship  with  the  neighboring  chiefs.  The 
caravan  was  then  formed,  and  the  mission  pro- 
ceeded eastward  until  May  11th,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Bambarras  and  lost  half 
their  number.  The  rest  escaped,  and  succeed- 
ed in  passing  the  Niger  on  May  15th. 

On  September  16th  the  "Journal  OflSciel" 
published  two  decrees  touching  the  question 
of  bringing  Central  Afnca  into  communication 
with  the  civilized  world.  There  are  in  Central 
Africa  two  vast  and  fertile  regions  which  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation  by  their 
distance  from  the  sea  and  the  difficulty  of 
communications.  One  of  these  regions  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  will,  perhaps,  be  some 
day  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Nile,  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  railway,  and 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Congo.  The  other 
region,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  be 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  pro- 
posed Sahara  Railway,  and  with  the  Atlantic 
by  several  proposed  lines  of  railway,  one  of 
which  would  pass  through  the  French  colony 
of  Senegal,  and  put  it  into  communication  with 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Niger,  which  is  inhabit- 
ed by  independent  tribes.  This  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Niger 
was  proved  to  be  possible  by  the  explorations 
of  Lieutenant  Mage.  The  decrees  mentioned 
above  were  intended  to  organize  expeditions 
for  studying  the  details  of  the  line,  first  of  all 
between  the  upper  basin  of  the  Senegal  River 
and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Niger.  ' 

The  first  change  in  the  Ministry  of  M.  de 
Freycinet  took  place  on  May  16th,  when  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Lepdre,  resigned. 
The  reason  for  this  resignation  was  found  in  a 
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relactance  of  the  Minister  to  carry  through  the  taally  voted  against  hira.    The  Extreme  Left, 

decrees  against  the  religions  communities  with  with  the  aid  of  the  Bonapartists,   elected  M. 

thAi  degree  of  energy  which  his  colleagues  and  Madier  de  Montjau,  a  questor,  to  the  exclusion 

the  majority  of  the  Repuhlican  party  demanded,  of  M.  Gailly,  of  the  Left  Center,  and  they  also 

lie  was  succeeded  hy  M.  Constans,  the  under-  gained  one  of  the  secretaryships  at  the  expense 

secretary  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Left  Center.    M.  Martel  received  168 

On  September  23d  the  Premier,  M.  de  Frey-  opt  of  208  votes.    On  January  16th  the  state- 

cinet    himself,   with  Admiral   Jaur^uiberry,  ment  of  the   new  Ministry  respecting  their 

Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  M.  Varroy,  Minister  intended  policy  was  read  in  the  Senate  and 

of  Public  Works,  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  Chaihber  of  Deputies.    The  Ministers  say  that 

by  K.  Jules  Ferry,  heretofore  Minister  of  Public  the  recent  change  in  the  Cabinet  indicates  no 

Instruction,  who  was  appointed  Premier ;  M.  change  in  the  prudent  and  measured  policy 

Bartbdlomy  St.-IIilaire,  who  in  place  of  M.  de  which  is  best  suited  both  at  home  and  abroad 

Freycinet  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  merely 

Vice-Admiral  Clou6,  as  Minister  of  the  Navy ;  signifies  that  France  may  henceforth  advance 

and  M.   Sidi  Carnot,   as  Minister  of  Public  with  decision  in  the  path  of  necessary  reforms 

Works.    The  new  Ministers  are  ail  in  favor  of  and  successive  improvements.    The  Ministry 

a  more  radical   policy  against  the  religious  propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  on  with  the 

orders,  and  against  the  influence  of  the  Church  Public  Instruction  Bills  which  have  already 

upon  the  national  system  of  education,  than  their  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber;    to  proceed 

predecessors,  and  all  are  among  the  intimate  with  the  reorganization  of  the  magistracy,  and 

friends  and  supporters  of  M.  Gambetta.    The  the  reform  of  the  personnel  of  the  adminis- 

new  Prime  Minister,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  declared  tration ;  to  adopt  the  bill  of  their  predecessors 

at  once,  in  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  respecting  the  right  of  meeting ;  and  to  prepare 

of  France,  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  press.    Nothing 

the  foreign  policy  of  France.    (For  biographi-  was  said  about  an  amnesty.     The  Easter  vaca- 

cal  notes  on  M.  Jules  Ferry,  see  *'  Annual  Cy-  tion  of  the  Chambers  began  on  March  21st,  and 

clopasdia  '^  for  1879,  p.  387,  and,  for  a  biographi-  lasted  until  April  20th. 

cal  sketch  of  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire,  ^^  An-  On  May  25th  M.  L^on  Say  was  elected  Presi- 

naal  Cyclopaedia  ^*  for  1875,  p.  816.)  dent  of  the  Senate,  in  place  of  M  Martel,  who 

M.  Jean  Antoine  Ernest  Constans,  the  new  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  presided 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Worship,  for  the  first  time  on  June  14th.    His  inaugural 

was  bom  in  1833,  and  was  formerly  Professor  address,  which  reviewed  the  constitution  and 

of  Roman  Law  in  Toulouse.    M.  Sidi  Carnot  growth  of  republican  principles  in  France,  was 

is  a  member  of  the  well-known  family  which  received  with  applause. 

has  given  to  France  a  number  of  distinguished  On  November  0th,  at  the  first  meeting  of 

advocates  of  republican  sentiments.    He  was  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  after  the  recess, 

heretofore  uuder-secretary  in  the  same  Min-  M.  Jules  Ferry,   the   President  of   the  new 

istry  of  which  he  has  now  become  the  chief.  Cabinet  which  had  been  formed  in  September, 

Yice-Admiral  Clou6  has  heretofore  not  taken  read  the  declaration  of  the  Government,  in 

an  active  part  in  political  life,  and  was,  at  the  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  Cabinet 

time  of  bis  appointment.  President  of  the  Hy-  did  not  intend  to  apply  the  decrees  to  the  con- 

drographic  Committee.  gregations  of  women.     Among  the  first  laws 

The  National  Assembly  resumed  its  sittings  which  the  House  would  have  to  consider,  M. 

on  January  13th.    Both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Ferry  mentioned  those  relative  to  education. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.the  oldest  member  pres-  the  reform  of  the  magistrature,  and  the  laws 

ent  acted    as    temporary  president.     In  the  on  the  press  and  the  right  of  public  meeting. 

Senate  the  presidency  devolved  upon  M.  Gaul-  The  declaration  of  the  Government  was  re- 

thier  de  Rumilly,  who  was  eighty-seven  years  ceived  with  applause  from  the  Left,  and  langh- 

of  age,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  upon  ter  from  the  Kight,  when  M.  Ferry  pronounced 

M.  Desseaux,  who  was  ninety-one  years  of  the  name  of  liberty. 

age.    Both  belong  to  the  Republican  party.  The  discussion  of  the  Ferry  Bill  on  the  Su- 

and  expressdd  a  wish  that  the  coming  session  preme  Educational  Council,  which  had  been 

might  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  introduced  on  March  15,  1879,  and  had  created 

republic.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  reelected  so  great  an  excitement  in  that  year,*  was  begun 

on  January  13th,  M.  Gambetta,  and  the  Senate,  in  the  Senate  on  January  23d.    On  the  next 

onJanaary  14th,  M.  Martel  as  president.   In  the  day  the  Duke  de  Broglie  spoke  against  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  the  533  members,  only  bill,  which  would  exclude  the  religious  element 

808  deposited  voting  papers,   the  Right,   as  from  the  Superior  Council,  and  would  be  a 

osnaK  abstaining,  and  of  these  308,  49  resorted  first  step  in  the  path  of  revolutionary  fanati- 

to  blank  papers,  or  inserted  names  at  random,  cism.     On  January  26th  M.  Jules  Ferry  de- 

•o  that  M.  Gambetta,  though  reelected,  re-  fended  the  measure,  and  read  a  secret  memo- 

ceived  only  259  votes,  or  slightly  less  than  half  randum  drawn  up  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  of 

the  House,  whereas  a  year  ago  he  received  314.  1860,  and  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 

The  Left  comprises  about  380  members,  so  that . 

about  70  Republicans  held  aloof,  while  50  vir-  «  See  "^  Annual  CydopcdU''  for  1879,  p.  890. 
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Pope,  showing  that  the  scheme  was  intended  the  amendment  of  M.  Bmn  maintaining  the  old 
to  swamp  the  university  hy  a  nnmher  of  mem-  system  had  heen  rejected  hy  172  votes  to  103. 
hers  not  belonging  to  it,  in  order  to  increase  The  Chamber  then  passed  Articles  II  and  lU, 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  education.  Sev-  the  latter  of  which  abolishes  the  fees  paid  by 
eral  members  of  the  Right  objected  to  the  read-  students  on  entering  state  colleges,  and  con- 
ing of  this  document ;  and,  atter  it  had  been  eluded  by  approving  Articles  lY,  Y,  and  YI. 
read,  a  Senator  asked  who  were  its  authors,  to  According  to  Article  lY,  the  law  recognizes 
which  M.  Jules  Ferry  said,  **  I  have  no  doubt  two  classes  of  schools  of  superior  education : 
M.  de  Fallouz  and  Monsignore  Dupanloup."  On  1.  Schools  or  groups  of  schools  which  are 
January  27th  a  powerful  speech  was  made  founded  or  supported  by  communities  or  the 
against  the  bill  by  M.  Laboulaye,  who  said  that  state,  and  which  are  called  universities,  facul- 
he  was  opposed  to  constant  state  interference  ties,  or  public  schools;  2.  Schools  which  are 
in  matters  of  education,  and  that  the  present  founded  or  supported  by  individuals  or  by  so- 
measure  did  not  suppress  liberty,  but  virtually  cieties,  and  which  are  not  allowed  to  bear  any 
strangled  it.  He  thought  that  by  such  bills  other  name  than  that  of  free  schools.  Article 
the  Republicans  were  paving  the  way  for  a  Y  provides  that  the  titles  of  professor,  doctor, 
dictatorship.  M.  Jules  Ferry  spoke  again  in  licentiate,  and  baccalaureus,  can  only  be  be- 
favor  of  his  bill  on  January  80th.  He  said  stowed  upon  those  who  have  acquired  them 
that  the  bishops  were  excluded  from  the  pro-  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination  before 
posed  Council  because  they  had  all  joined  the  the  state  faculties.  According  to  Article  YI, 
Ultramontane  party.  Mr.  Jules  Simon  opposed  the  opening  of  special  courses  of  instruction 
the  bill,  and  contended  that  the  principle  of  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  12, 
free  instruction  should  bo  fairly  represented  in  1875.  The  most  controverted  article  was  Arti- 
the  Council.  An  amendment,  moved  by  M.  cle  YII,  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Delsol,  in  favor  of  giving  the  bishops  and  others  M.  Bertauld,  on  March  5th,  spoke  strongly  in 
seats  in  the  Council,  was  rejected  by  147  to  122  favor  of  the  measure,  contending  that  the 
votes.  On  February  14th  the  Senate,  by  162  Jesuits  had  no  legal  right  of  existence,  and 
votes  to  126,  gave  a  second  and  final  reading  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  rights  and  privi- 
to  the  bill.  On  February  19th  the  bill  was  leges  of  French  citizens.  M.  de  Gavardie,  after 
returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  shaking  his  fist  at  M.  Bertauld,  and  being  called 
on  February  21st  agreed  to  the  senatorial  to  order,  continued  to  speak  in  very  violent 
amendments.  On  February  28th  the  bill  was  terms,  and  the  President  for  some  time  was 
promulgated  in  the  official  journal.  unable  to  restore  order.  M.  Jules  Ferry  snb- 
The  discussion  of  the  second  of  the  two  sequently  spoke  in  support  of  the  measure, 
educational  bills  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  concern-  which  he  maintained  was  based  on  principles 
ing  the  liberty  of  education,  was  begun  in  the  of  public  policy.  He  said  that  the  Jesuits  were 
Senate  on  February  23d.  M.  Chesnelong  spoke  in  permanent  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and 
against  the  bill  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  that  their  position  in  France  had  always  been 
maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  genuine  kind  illegal.  He  condemned  the  education  given  by 
of  education,  which  is  imparted  by  the  Church,  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  quotations  from  several 
and  most  effectually  by  the  religious  orders,  books,  the  teaching  of  which  he  regarded  as 
M.  Pelletan,  a  member  of  the  Left,  made  a  dangerous  and  hostile  to  the  established  insti- 
vehement  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  argued  tutions  of  the  country. 

that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  one  of  le-  M.  Jules  Simon  followed  on  the  other  side, 
gality  but  of  freedom.  M.  Dufournal,  in  speak-  He  said  that  from  the  outset  he  had  intended 
ing  against  the  bill,  was  threatened  with  a  call  to  oppose  Article  YII  of  the  bill,  but  now  it 
to  order  for  a  reference  to  M.  Ferry's  civil  had  become  a  question  of  defending  the  prin- 
marriage,  but  he  disclaimed  any  offensive  inten-  ciple  of  liberty.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
tion.  M.  Jules  Simon  spoke  against  the  bill,  country  to  know  whether  freedom  was  to  con- 
and  maintained  that  clause  seven,  which  ex-  tinue  to  prevail  in  France  or  not.  The  law 
eludes  members  of  religious  bodies  not  recog-  proposed  by  the  Government  was  both  useless 
nized  by  the  state  from  the  right  of  teaching  nnd  impolitic,  and  he  reminded  the  House  of 
in  the  schools,  infringed  the  freedom  of  educa-  the  answer  given  by  Henry  I Y  to  the  university 
tion.  The  general  debate  was  then  closed,  and  professors  who  complained  of  the  success  of  the 
the  discussion  of  the  clauses  began.  On  Febru-  Jesuits — ^namely,  "  Make  your  schools  better 
ary  28th,  M.  Eymard  Duvernay,  of  the  Repub-  than  theirs,  and  the  pupils  will  come  back  to 
lican  Left,  proposed  a  counter-project.  He  ob-  you."  M.  Simon  concluded  by  saying  it  was 
jected  to  higher  education  in  any  but  state  by  means  of  liberty  that  the  Catholic  Church 
schools,  but  proposed  a  similar  system  to  the  must  be  combated.  The  Minister-President, 
German  pritatdocenten.  He  also  demanded  M.  de  Freycinet,  defended  clause*  seven  against 
that  Article  YII  should  be  struck  out  of  the  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  maintained  that  it  in  no 
bill.  The  scheme  was,  after  some  discussion,  way  violated  liberty.  A  deep  impression  was 
withdrawn.  On  March  1st,  Article  I,  which  made  by  the  aged  Dufaure,  who  is  at  the  same 
suppresses  the  mixed  juries,  with  whom  the  time  one  of  the  honored  champions  of  a  repub- 
conferring  of  degrees  formerly  rested,  and  re-  lican  form  of  government  and  a  devoted  mem- 
stores  that  right  to  the  state,  was  adopted  after  her  of  the  Catholic  Church.    He  declared  that 
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the  measure  was  an  arm  raised  against  religion,  Government  had  acted  were  good  and  binding, 
and  had  been  brought  forward  without  any  seri-  and  the  Ministry  would  enforce  them  accord- 
ous  reason.    Following  the  leadership  of  Simon  ing  to  their  right  and  doty.     After  a  long  dis- 
and  Dufaure,  a  number  of  members  of  the  Left  cussion,  the  order  of  the  day  pare  and  simple 
Center  and  the  Left  voted  with  the  Right  was  voted  by  862  to  137.    Prince  Napoleon 
against  clause  seven,  which  accordingly  was  re-  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  took  the  ground 
jdcted  on  March  9th  by  148  against  129  votes,  that  the  recent  decrees  do  not  amount  to  per- 
Great  excitement  followed  the  announcement  secution,  and  that  they  are  but  a  return  to 
of  this  vote.    In  the  principal  towns  of  France,  constitutional  law.    The  Bourbons  recognize 
meetings  were  held  and  petitions  signed  in  that  theocracy  must  give  way  to  the  state, 
favorof  expelling  the  Jesuits  in  accordance  with  The  Prince  declares  it  to  be  time  that  the  fic- 
the  existing  law,  which  the  present  Govern-  tion  of  a  conservative  union  should  be  ended, 
ment,  like  its  predecessors,  had  ignored  up  to  as  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
the  present  tim?.    The  reading  on  the  second  Legitimists   and   the  Bonapartists.    He  con- 
bill  began  on  March  15th.    M.  Pelletan  moved  eludes  by  saying  that  the  most  fatal  policy  of 
that  clause  seven  should  be  restored,  and  the  the  Bonapartists  would  be  to  adopt  a  retro- 
motion  was  rejected  by  149  to  132.     M.  do  grade  policy. 

Frejcinet  stated,  with  regard  to  M.  Dnfaure^s  After  the  reassembling  of  the  Chambers  in 
niggestion  of  a  compromise,  that,  despite  the  November,  the  Senate  adopted  M.  Camille  S6e*s 
de!<ire  of  the  Oabinet  for  conciliation,  and  their  bill  for  the  creation  of  high  schools  for  girls, 
deference  for  the  illustrious  orator  who  ad-  under  the  surveillance  and  responsibility  of  the 
dressed  to  them  that  appeal,  they  could  not  state.  Like  the  educational  bills  of  M.  Jules 
sabmit  a  fresh  clause,  the  clause  itself  being  Ferry,  this  bill  intends  to  weaken  the  influence 
in  their  eyes  a  compromise.  The  clause  being  of  the  Church  upon  national  education,  and  to 
rejected,  it  only  remained  for  them  to  enforce  increase  that  of  the  state.  The  bill  had  previ- 
the  laws.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  ously  been  adopted  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
hj  187  to  103.  On  March  16th,  tlie  bill  again  ties  by  a  large  majority, 
came  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  Another  measure  directed  against  the  influ- 
declared  urgent.  The  Prime  Minister,  M.  de  ence  of  the  Church  was  the  proposed  repeal  of 
Freycinet,  again  declared  that  the  Government  the  army  chaplains  law  of  1871.  The  Min- 
intended  to  apply,  on  its  responsibility,  the  ex-  ister  of  War,  General  Farre,  was  much  ap- 
isting  laws,  and  asked  the  Chamber  for  a  dec-  plauded  by  the  Left  when  he  stated  that  he 
laration  of  confidence.  An  order  of  the  day  should  have  himself  proposed  the  repeal  had 
in  this  sense  was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  nobody  else  done  so,  andt  hat  a  chaplain^s  pres- 
miuority  of  338  against  147.  The  bill,  as  modi-  ence  with  a  regiment  was,  undesirable  from  a 
fied  by  the  Senate,  was  afterward  adopted  by  military  point  of  view,  for,  whatever  influence 
876  a^nst  88.  On  March  30th,  the  *^  Journal  he  acquired  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Officiel "  published  the  decrees  of  the  Govern-  officers.  The  repeal  was  adopted  by  342  to  111. 
ment  respecting  the  religious  congregations.  No  less  than  three  Public  Meeting  Bills  en- 
Tbe  first  article  dissolves  the  Jesuits'  Associa-  gaged  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
tion,  and  orders  the  closing  of  the  schools  and  soon  after  it  met  in  January — one  introduced  by 
novitiates  within  three  months.  On  April  26th,  the  Government,  a  second  by  the  committee, 
M.  Baragnon,  a  member  of  the  Bight,  moved  and  the  third  by  M.  Louis  Blanc — this  last  pro- 
that  urgency  should  be  accorded  to  his  propo-  posing  the  repeal,  pure  and  simple,  of  all  laws 
sal  that  all  diplomas  granted  by  the  Minister  of  fettering  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  as- 
Pablic  Instruction  should  be  placed  upon  an  sociations,  whereas  the  others  insist  on  notice 
eqnal  footing  in  all  examinations  for  prizes,  being  given  to  the  aathorities  and  on  police 
This  was  granted,  by  153  votes  to  104.  M.  regulations.  On  January  26th  the  Chamber 
BsragQon^s  motion  was  directed  against  a  re-  rejected  M.  Louis  Blanc^s  motion  by  322  votes 
cent  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  which  against  162.  On  January  27th  M.  Lep^re,  the 
determined  that,  for  the  examinations  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
posts  of  auditors  of  the  Council  of  State,  only  bill  proposed  by  the  Government.  He  main- 
those  candidates  could  compete  who  had  ob-  tained  the  necessity  of  the  object  of  a  publio 
tained  their  diploma  from  the  state  faculties.  meeting  being  declared  beforehand  by  its  pro- 
Nearly  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  moters.  Despite  the  Minister's  argument,  the 
France  issued  a  protest  against  the  resuscitation  Chamber  adopted  the  fourth  clause  of  the  biil, 
of  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  Pope,  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  by  310  votes 
in  an  address  made  to  a  company  of  French  against  167.  A  long  discussion  ensued  upon 
piigrims,  declar^  himself  in  the  same  sense,  clause  seven,  which  aims  at  preventing  politi- 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Lamy,  who  is  cal  meetings.  It  was  on  January  29th  adopt- 
both  a  supporter  of  the  Government  and  a  ed  by  266  votes  to  199.  The  other  clauses 
zealous  Catholic,  brought  forward  an  interpel-  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
lation  questioning  the  validity  of  the  laws  cited  time,  when  the  subject  came  up  again  for  dis- 
by  the  Government  in  support  of  the  decrees  cussion  in  May.  M.  Cazot,  the  Minister  of 
against  the  Jesuits.  M.  Cazot,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  moved  as  a  compromise  that  the  Com- 
Jastice,  replied  that  the  laws  under  which  the  missary  of  Police  should  have  the  right  to  at- 
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tend  meetings  and  to  issae  warnings  to  those  The  committee  snhseqnentlj  held  a  second  sit- 
present,  withont,  however,  being  entitled  to  ting,  when  its  former  decision  was,  after  a  long 
dissolve  such  meetings.  This  was  agreed  to,  discassion,  partially  reversed,  and  it  was  re- 
and  the  whole  bill  was  then  adopted.  solved  to  adopt  M.  Labiche^s  amendment  in  its 
As  the  Government,  in  the  statement  of  its  original  form,  but  limiting  the  period  assigned 
principles,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cham-  for  the  granting  of  pardons  by  the  Government 
ber  of  Deputies  on  January  16th,  said  nothing  to  the  interval  between  the  present  date  and 
about  an  amnesty,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  on  January  July  14th,  instead  of  fixing  it  at  three  months. 
22d,  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Finally,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  agreed 
a  bill  for  a  general  amnesty.  The  report  of  the  upon  the  following  wording : 
committee  on  the  proposal,  which  w^  read  on  ^n  ^,  individual*  condemned  for  having  trften 
February  6th  by  M.  Ferier,  advocated  its  re-  p^in  Uie  inBurroctionaleventeoflSTOand  iSn.and 
jection,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  name  of  the  m  the  posterior  insurrectional  movements^,  vho  have 
Government,  M.  de  Freycinet  declared  on  been  or  shall  have  been,  before  July  14, 1S80,  the  ob- 
February  12th  that  the  Government  consid-  jeet  of  a  decree  of  pardon,  with  the  exccpUon  of  indi- 
j'-Il'ia*  r  *u  *r  \nduals  condemned  by  jud&ment  to  the  penalty  of 
ered  it  their  duty  to  refuse  the  request  for  a  death  or  to  penal  ^rvituae  iSr  Ufe  for  the  cW  of  ar- 
plenary  amnesty.  The  country  was  not  in  son  or  assasiiination,  slmll  be  considered  as  amnestied, 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  would  not  be  until  Thia  exception  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  above- 
it  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  pohtical  agita-  mentioned  condemned  persons  who  shall  have  been 

tion.    M.  de  Freycinet,  therefoVe,  urged  the  XU  seltfn^  ete^  ^  ^^""^  "^"^^^ 
partisans  of  an  amnesty  to  unite  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  calmness  throughout        On  July  11th  the  *^  Journal  Officiel"*  con- 
the  country,  and  in  giving  effect  to  the  reforms  tained  two  decrees,  dated  July  6tb  and  July 
required.    The  Government  would  then,  per-  10th,  rendering  the  amnesty  practically  ple- 
haps,  be  strong  enough  to  propose  an  amnes-  nary,  and  granting  pardons  and  commutations 
ty.    After  a  debate  the  Chamber  rejected  M.  of  sentence  to  all  the  Communists  who  at  that 
LoubBIanc^sproposalby  813  toll5.    On  June  time  were  still  in  exile  or  in  New  Caledonia. 
19th  the  Government  after  long  and  careful  The  number  excluded  from  the  amnesty  was  «^ 
deliberation  thought  the  moment  opportune  seventeen.    These  seventeen  were  pardom 
for  presenting  to  the  Chambers  a  bill  for  grant-  and  none  of  them  were  political  personages, 
ing  a  plenary  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  have        The  views  of  France  are  greatly  divided  oi 
been  convicted  of  political  offenses.    The  bill  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection.    Thi 
ran  as  follows:  **An  amnesty  is  accorded  to  south,  on  the  whole,  favors  free  trade,  th** 
all  who  have  been  condemned  for  crimes  and  north  protection.    On  January  31st  the  di 
offenses  connected  with  the  insurrection  of  bate  on  the  Customs  Tariff  BUI  began  in 
1870  and  1871,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  been  Chamber  of  Deputies.    M.  Tirard,  tlie  MinirtiT  _j 
condemned  for  political  crimes  and  offenses,  of  Commerce,  referred  to  the  customs  tar^^ 
or  for  press  crimes  and  offenses  committed  established  in  1860,  and  said  that  that  tariff  h^^e/ 
down  to  June  19, 1880."    Only  two  days  later,  not  borne  all  the  fruit  which  was  anticipates^ 
the  committee  repored  in  favor  of  the  accept-  from  it,  because  it  was  not  previously  mn^fe 
ance  of  the  Government's  bill  without  modifi-  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  discussion  in  tl^e 
cation.   M.  Gambetta  left  the  President's  chair,  legislative  body ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
and  when  the  moment  came  he  rose  from  his  reform  then  instituted  had  led  to  a  consider- 
seat  and  delivered  an  oration,  which  carried  the  able  growth  of  trade.    He  replied  to  varioos 
House  in  favor  of  the  bill.    The  amnesty  was  objections  that  had  been  made  to  the  Anglo- 
voted  by  833  against  140,  out  of  473  voters.  French  commercial  treaty,  and  asserted  that 
This  was  the  first  time  that  M.  Gambetta  ap-  France  sent  twice  as  much  of  her  products  to 
peared  in  the  tribune  of  the  Palais-Bourbon  England  as  she  received  thence.     He  asked 
since  September  4,  1870.  the  Chamber  to  adhere  to  the  present  tariff  as 
In  the  Senate,  M.  Jules  Simon,  on  July  8d,  the  basis  of  negotiations  entered  into  with  for- 
made  a  brilliant  speech  against  the  Govern-  eign  countries  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaties 
ment  bill,  and  the  Senate,  by  143  votes  against  of  commerce.     On  February  15th,  M.  Allain 
138,  adopted  a  limited  amnesty  proposed  by  M.  Targe  traced  an  intimate  connection  between 
Boz^rian  which  excepts  assassins  and  incendia-  the  question   of  customs  duties  and  that  of 
ries.    The  committee  appointed  by  the  Cham-  transport.    The  speaker  objected  to  the  system 
ber  to  report  upon  the  Senate's  amendment  to  of  octroi  duties  at  the  entrance  of  cities,  say- 
the  Amnesty  Bill,  after  hearing  the  views  of  ing  that  it  is  no  use  abolishing  customs  duties 
the  Ministers  and  of  delegates  from  the  dif-  if  these  are  to  be  maintained, 
ferent  groups  of  the  Left,  adopted  M.  Labiche^s        One  of  the  most  important  speeches  was  that 
amendment,  proposing  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  by  M.  Rouher,  on  February  21st  and  23d.     He 
whomsoever   the   Government   shall   pardon  defended  the  empire  against  the  charge  of 
within  the  next  three  months.    The  commit-  having  concluded  the  treaties  of  commerce  of 
tee,  however,  appended  a  proviso  that  all  those  1860   by  surprise,  criticised  successively  the 
who  previous  to  the  Commune  had  undergone  tariffs  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  he 
sentences  for  common-law  crimes  shall  con-  declared  to  be  too  high,  and  expressed  his  be- 
tinue  to  be  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  lief  that  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition 
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had  been  exaggerated.    He  called  attention  to  distribute  a  few  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  increase  uf  the  national  wealth  of  France  Among  those  promoted  was  M.  Ernest  Kenan, 
and  England  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  who  was  now  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  commerce,  and  remarlced  upon  the  solidity  of  Honor,  after  having  waited  twenty  years. 
of  the  BVench  economical  regime^  which  had        The  relations  between  France  and  England 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  country  during  the  were  throughout  close  and  cordial.    M.  L^on 
crisis  of  1870,  and  had  enabled  it  to  pay  an  Say^s  appointment  as  ambassador  at  the  Eng- 
enormons  war  indemnity.     He  concluded  by  lish  court  was  generally  thought  to  promise  an 
saying,  "  We  have  had  many  sufferings,  but,  if  arrangement  for  the  renewal  of  the  commer- 
other  countries  have  grown  in  breadth,  we  may  cial  treaty  which  had  been  provisionally  con- 
grow  in  stature."    The  speech  was  much  ap-  tinned  pending  the  French  general  turitf  legis* 
plauded.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  pro-  lations.    Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing  to  make 
tectionists  made  many  efforts  to  impose  higher  an  effort  to  compass  this  object,  and  his  sup- 
daties  than  those  recommended  by  the  com-  plementary   budget  included  a  provision  for 
mittee,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful.  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  demanded 
The  administration  of  Algeria  was  the  sub-  by  the  French.    M.  L6on  Say,  however,  soon 
ject  of  a  warm  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  abandoned    the    London  embassy,  preferring 
uties  on  April  21st.    M.  Godelle,  one  of  the  the  presidency  of  the  Senate.     He  was  suc- 
leaders  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  who  repre-  ceeded  as  ambassador  by  M.  Challemel  -  La- 
Rents  one  of  the  arrondissements    of  Paris,  cour.    The  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
brought  forward  an  interpellation  respecting  treaty   did  not  progress  rapidly  in  France, 
the  allegations  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  and  finally  were  postponed  till  1881.     The 
H.  Joumault,  the  Secretary-General  of  Algeria,  new  ambassador  in  London  is  an  ardent  re- 
who  had  resigned  his  appointment  in  conse-  publican  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gambetta. 
qaence  of  a  disagreement  between  him  and  He  is  a  pupil  of   the  !£cole  'Normale.      The 
iL  Albert  Gr^vy,  the  Governor.    M.  Godelle  first  position  he  occupied  was  the  chair  of 
charged  M.  GrSvy  with  ruling  in  a  most  des-  French  Literature  at  Zurich.   Then  he  returned 
polio  manner,  and  moved  for  a  parliamentary  to  France,  and  became  a  journalist.    In  1868 
inquiry  on  the  subject   M.  Janvier  de  la  Motte,  he  joined  Gambetta,  Brisson,  and  Allain-Targ6 
another  Bonapartist,  followed,  and  accused  the  in  forming  the  ^^  Revue  Politique."    In  1870 
Crovemor-General  of  corruption  with  respect  he  entered  political  life  and  was  elected  Sona- 
ta) a  railway  contract.    M.  Albert  Gr6vy,  who,  tor  in  1876.     He  joined  Gambetta  again  in 
Ijeing  a  Senator,  attended  to  make  his  defense  founding  the  ^^  R^publique  Fran^aise,"  in  which 
"by  virtue  of  a  special  decree  by  the  President,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  writers    until 
Ijaving  replied,  M.  Godelle  rejoined  by  press-  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
log  for  a  parliamentary  investigation  on  the  Berne.    The  alliance  of  Austria  and  Germany 
Croond  that '^suspicion  still  rested  on  the  broth-  tended  to  bring  France  and  Russia  together, 
er  of  the  President  of  the  Republic."    This  and  this  mutual  approach  alleviated  the  bitter- 
provoked  great  uproar,  and  on  the  motion  of  ness  felt  when  the  French  Government  refused 
jL  Gambetta,  who  said  that  the  President  had  the  extradition  of  Hartmann,  the  Russian  Ni- 
been  insulted,  the  Chamber  passed  a  vote  for  hiTist,  who  was  arrested  in  February  by  the 
IL  Qodelle^s  temporary  exclusion.     Censure  French  police  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
was  also  passed  on  two  Bonap.-irtista^  M.  Cun^o  cerned  in  the  attempt  of  December  2d  to  blow  up 
d'Omano  and  M.  Baudry  d^Asson,  for  their  the  train  by  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
comments  on  M.  Gambetta^s  severity.     The  traveling.    The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Right  then  threatened  to  leave  in  a  body,  fairs,  M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  is  outspoken 
whereupon  M  Gambetta  declared  that  such  a  in  favor  of  preserving  friendly  relations  with 
demonstration  would  bring  on  them  a  like  pun-  all  the  European  powers.    In  April  he  wrote, 
ishment,  and  the  threat  was  not  carried  out.  as  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  a  letter  to  tlio 
A  resolution  proposed  by  M.  Spuller,  express-  editor  of  a  paper  in  Berlin,  in  which  he  ex- 
ing  satisfaction  with  the   Governor's  ©xpla-  pressed  his  recognition  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
nations,  was  supported  by  867  deputies.     The  policy  as  one  "  decidedly  useful  for  the  preser- 
Right  voted  against  it,  and  a  few  radicals  did  vation  of  European  peace."    M.  de  Freycinet, 
not  vote  at  all.  while  Prime  Minister,  ordered  the  foreign  en- 
On  July  14th  France  celebrated,  for  the  voys  of  France  henceforth  to  style  themselves, 
first  time,  the  annual  festival  which  the  Gov-  not  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  France,  but 
emment  has  introduced  in  commemoration  of  of  the  French  Republic. 

the  removal  of  the  Bastile  (July  14, 1789).  The        In  consequence  of  the  Amnesty  Bill  adopt- 

Cbambers  had  appropriated  half  a  mill  ion  francs  ed  by  the  Chambers,  the  exiles  returned  to 

for  the  festival.*  The  participation  of  the  masses  France.    Rochefort  and  his  family  arrived  in 

of  the  people  in  Paris  and  the  large  provincial  Paris  on  July  12th,  and  were  escorted  from 

cities  was  general  and  enthusiastic.    President  the  station  by  a  crowd  of  50,000    persons 

Gr^vydistribnted  flags  to  436  deputations  of  the  singing  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  crying  "Vive 

army,  which  was  followed  by  a  grand  parade  Rochefort  1  "  "  Vive  la  r^publique  !  "    Roche- 

of  25,000  troops,  with  96  pieces  of  artillery  and  fort,  soon  after  his  return,  established  anew 

5,000  horsea.   The  Government  took  occasion  to  radical  organ,   "Tlntransigeant."     In  Octo- 
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ber,  F^lix  Pjat,   the  director  of  *^  La  Oom-  cide,  and  originated  the  idea  of  a  public  i 

mane/*  was  condemned  to  two  yearsMmpriti-  scription  of  five  centimes  to  bnj  a  pisto 

onment  and  1^000  francs*  fine,  for  having  writ-  honor  for  Berezowski,  who  shot  at  the  I 

ten  in  his  paper  a  rhetorical  panegyric  of  regi-  peror  of  Russia  while  he  was  at  Paris  in  11 
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GARFIELD,  James  Abbam,  President-elect  Christ,"  bnt  generally  known  as  "  Campi 

of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Cuyahoga  ites,"  any  member  is  privileged  to  preach. 
Coanty,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831.    His  pater-        In  1858  he  married  Miss  Lncretia  Rodo 

nal  ancestors  came  from  England  and  settled  a  teacher,whose  thorough  culture  in  the  clast 

at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.    His  modern  languages,  and  literature,  has  enal 

father,  Abram  Garfield,  was  born  in  New  York ;  her  to  keep  even  pace  with  her  husband  in 

his  mother,  Eliza  Ballou,  in  New  Hampshire,  literary  career. 

In  1830  they  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in        In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Sen 

the  Orange  Woods,  then  a  dense  forest,  broken  His  well-known  characteristics  as  a  legisla 

only  by  occasional  clearings  of  settlers.    Here,  his  effectiveness  as  a  debater,  and  his  thoroc 

in  1833,  Abram  Garfield  died,  leaving  a  family  ness  as  a  committee-man,  were  manifestec 

of  four  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  young-  his  career  in  the  State  ^Senate  in  1860  and  1) 

est,  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  a  widowed  He  studied  law  while  President  of  Hiram  ( 

mother.    His  boyhood  was  spent  in  laboring  lege,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 

on  the  farm  and  wood-chopping  during  the  sum-  prerae  Court  at  Columbus  during  his  sec 

mer,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and  winter  in  the  Ohio  Senate.    In  1866  he  ' 

in  attending  the  pioneer  district  school  about  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 

three  months  each  winter.  When  fourteen  years  the  United  States. 

of  age  he  learned  the  carpenter^s  trade.    His        General  Garfield^s  military  services  cove 

seventeenth  summer  was  passed  as  a  driver  and  period  of  two  years  and  three  months.    A; 

helmsman  on  the  Ohio  Canal.  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Governor  Denii 

His  early  ambition  was  to  become  a  sailor,  offered  him  a  lieutenant-colonePs  commissi 

but  a  three  months*  attack  of  fever  and  ague.  He  was  mustered  into  the  service  August 

contracted  on  the  canal,  changed  the  current  1861,  and  reported  to  General  Hill  at  Oai 

of  his  life  into  literary  channels.  Chase  for  instruction  in  camp  duty  and  dis 

In  March,  1849,  he  entered  Geauga  Semi-  pline.   He  was  soon  after  detailed  to  recruit  t 

nary  at  Chester,  Ohio,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  a 

fall  term  was  competent  to  teach  a  district  was  commissioned  its  colonel  September  5i 

school.     He  rented  a  room  with  two  other  In  December,  1861,  he  was  ordered  with  I 

young  men  and  boarded  himself.    Except  sev-  regiment    to   eastern    Kentucky   and   plac 

enteen  dollars,  which  was  all  the  aid  his  mother  in  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Brigad 

could  render  him,  he  paid  his  own  expenses,  where  he  conducted  a  winter^s  campaign  agaii 

working  at  his  trade  in  Chester,  mornings,  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  Hni 

evenings,  Saturdays,  and  the  summer  vacation,  phrey  Marshall    In  recognition  of  his  servic 

After  the  first  term  he  received  no  pecuniary  President  Lincoln  promoted  him  to  the  rai 

assistance  during  his  entire  school  and  coUegi-  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  dating  I 

ate  course.    From  1851,  three  years  of  his  life  commission  from  January  10,  186^.    His  re{ 

were  passed  in  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  ment,  the  Forty-second  Ohio,  was  never  aga 

performing  at  first  the  double  duties  of  student  under  his  command.    He  was  ordered  to  i 

and  janitor,  afterward  of  student  and  teacher,  port  to  General  Buell,  who  was  hastening 

His  earnings,  which  by  the  closest  economy  he  effect  a  junction  with  General  Grant  at  Piti 

had  saved  at  Hiram,  did  not  cover  his  expenses  burg  Landing,  and  was  assigned  to* the  commai 

at  Williams  College,  and  he  left  college  with  a  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  which  reached  SI 

debt  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  after-  loh  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  t 

ward   faithfully  discharged.      Before   leaving  battle,  April  7,  1862.    The  next  day  he  mov 

college  he  ideutified  himself  with  the  Repub-  with  General  Sherman  to  the  front,  and  shar 

lican  party.    On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  ac-  in  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  rear-guard 

cepted  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  the  retreating  army.    He  participated  in  t 

and  Literature  in  Hiram  College.    The  next  subsequent  operations  around  Corinth,  Decat 

year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  made  its  and  Huntsville,  Alabama.    November  25tb 

president,  which  office  he  held  till  he  entered  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  general  con 

the  army  in  1861.    During  this  term  he  made  martial  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz  John  P 

frequent  public  addresses,  both  from  the  plat-  ter.    An  ofScial  order,  dated  January  14,  18 

form  and  pulpit,  but  it  never  was  his  purpose  sent  him  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  tl 

to  enter  the  ministry.    In  the  religious  body  under  the  command  of  General  Rosecrans ; 

of  which  he  is  a  member,  called  ^^  Disciples  of  was  made  his  chief  of  staff,  and  participatec 
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an  the  engagements  of  that  army  in  Middle  and  ated  for  a  specific  purpose  remained  nnex- 
Southem  Tennessee.   With  the  battle  of  Chicka-  pended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  bal- 
maoga  General  Garfield^s  military  career  closed,  ance  stood  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to 
His  ability  and  bravery  were  recognized  by  the  the  credit  of  the  bureau,  and  could  be  used  at 
War  Department  in  an  order  promoting  him  any  time  for  the  purpose  named.     When  these 
to  the  rank  of    major-general  of  volunteers  balances  were  covered  into  the  Treasury  in 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  1872,  they  amounted  to  $174,000,000.    That 
battle  of  Chickamauga.^'  law,  made  still  more  stringent  by  the  act  of 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  on  June  24,  1874,  requires  that  any  surplus  of  ap- 
taking  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  propriations  remaining  at  the  end  of  each  fis- 
December  5, 1863,  having  been  elected,  while  cal  year,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  needed  to 
absent  in  the  field  the  year  before,  a  Represent-  execute  contracts  already  made,  shall  go  into 
ative  from  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  Dis-  the  general  fund  of  tlie  Treasury, 
trict  of  Ohio.    He  was  refifected  to  the  Thirty-  A  sudden  reaction  in  politics  gave  the  con- 
ninth.  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  Forty  trol  of  the  House  of  Representative?  of  the 
third,  Forty -fourth.  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Forty-fourth  Congress  to  the  Democrats,' De- 
Congresses.    He  served  on  the  Committee  of  cember,  1875.    In  the  three  succeeding  Con- 
Military  Affairs  during  his  first  terra,  a  com-  gresses,  the  Republicans  being  in  the  minority, 
mittee  which  ranked  all  others  in  importance  General  Garfield  was  assigned  a  place  on  the 
at  that  time.    He  opposed  the  giving  of  boun-  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.      After  Mr. 
ties  to  any  but  veteran  fK)idiers  who  might  re-  Blaine^s  transfer  to  the  Senate  in  June,  1876, 
enlist,  and  was  one  of  the  two  who  voted  against  he  became  and  continued  to  remain,  till  the  end 
the  Bounty  Bill  passed  January  6,  1864.      He  of  his  Congressional  career,  the  acknowledged 
made  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  effective  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Houte. 

nhes  in  favor  of  granting  to  Mr.  Lincoln  His  speech  in  June,  1876,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hill, 

.  ower  which  he  asked  for  drafting  men  to  of  Georgia,  on  the  Greneral  Amnesty  Bill,  and 

fill  np  the  ranks,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  his  reply  to  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mis- 

inflaence  of  this  speech  that  a  resolution  to  sissippi,  August  4th,  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 

that  effect  was  carried  through  the  House.    In  tation  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  forcible 

the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  was  assigned  to  speakers  in  the  halls  of  Congress.    He  was  one 

the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  once  of  the  Republican  statesmen  invited  by  Presi- 

entered  upon  those  financial  studies  that  have  dent  Grant  to  go  to  Louisiana  to  witness  the 

made  him  an  authority  on  American  finance,  counting  of  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  in  by  the  State  Returning  Board,  November,  1876. 

the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  of  Banking  and  Cur-  While  the  Electoral  Bill  was  pending  in  the 

rencj  in  the  Forty-first.     On  the  15th  of  May,  House,  he  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  its 

1868,  he  made  a  speech  on  ^^  The  Currency,''  passage,  holding  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 

which  has  been  termed  a  sound  money  manual  Commission  could  go  behind  the  action  of  a 

and  a  cyclopedia  of  financial  facts.    It  pro-  State;  yet,  after  the  Commission  was  created, 

cored  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  elected  he  was  unanimously  designated  by  the  Repub- 

&Q  honorary  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  licans  of  the  House,  and  was  elected  a  member 

London.     His  financial  record  in  the  House  is  of  the  Electoral  Commission.     In  the  Forty- 

thatof  an  opponent  of  inflation  and  repudiation,  fifth  Congress  his  most  effective  speeches  were 

&Q  advocate  of  the  payment  of  the  national  made  on  questions  relating  to  finance,  trade, 

^ebt,  and  return  to  specie  payments.     Besides  and  industry.     His  speeches  during  the  extra 

^is  regular  committee-work  he  has  done  much  session  and  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty- 

^xtra  service  upon  special  committees,  making  sixth  Congress  embrace  these  titles :  ^*  Re  vol  u- 

*t  one  time  a  thorough  examination  of  the  af-  tion  in  Congress  " ;  "  Close  of  Debate  on  First 

fers  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Army  Bill ";  "  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill ''; 

<>f  the  Treasury  Department;  at  another,  pre-  "  Second  Army  Appropriation  Bill  ";  "Judicial 

?»diDg  at  the  sittings  of  a  special  committee  to  Appropriation  Bill " ;  **  Nullification  " ;    "  De- 

^Oquire  into  the  causes  of  the  gold  panic  in  1870.  fense  of  Union  Soldiers  of  Seceded  States  "  ; 

^hile  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro-  "  Resumption  and  the  Currency  " ;  "  The  New 

Priations,  during  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-  Silver  Bill " ;  **  The  Mississippi  River  an  Ob- 

^bird  Congresses,  he  carried  on  the  work  of  ject  of  National  Care";  **The  Revived  Doc- 

•^form,  begun  by  Mr.  Dawes,  in  the  method  trineof  State  Sovereignty'';  "Ancient  and  Mod- 

^f  making  appropriations.    Prior  to  the  act  ern    Panics " ;    "  Obedience  tb  the  Law  the 

approved  July  12,  1870,  there  had  been  two  Foremost    Duty   of  Congress";   "Pulp    and 

Mnds  of  appropriations — ^annual  and  perma-  Paper  " ;  and  "  How  News  and  Public  Opinion 

^ent.    Nearly  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  are  manufactured."  At  all  times  a  forcible  and 

Wemraent  had  been  provided  for  by  these  elegant  speaker,  he  is  especially  noted  for  mak- 

Pemianent  appropriations.  Congress  having  no  ing  the  most  felicitous  and  appropriate  speeches 

<iirect  control  over  them.     Unexpended  bal-  on  commemorative  and  ceremonial  occasions, 

inces  of  appropriations  had  been  accamulating  The  year  1880  witnessed  General  Garfield's 

io  the  bureaus  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov-  preferment  to  two  of  the  highest  ofiScial  posi- 

ernmenl.    If  any  part  of  the  money  appropri-  tions  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.    In 
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January  he  was  elected  by  the  Ohio  Legisla-  have  reached  and  already  passed  the  boundaries 

ture  Senator  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  of  Thibet  and  China  in  their  explorations.  The 

1881,  to  succeed  Allen  G.  Thurman.    On  the  British  Indian  officers  and  their  invaluable  co- 

8th  of  June,  in  the  Chicago  Convention,  he  adjutors,  or  rather  pioneers,  the  pundiU,  have 

was  nominated,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  penetrated  into  Thibet  from  the  south,  and  are 

was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  every  year  including  large  tracts  of  new  coun- 

States.    He  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  No-  try  in  their  very  thorough  reconnaissances, 
vember  8,  1880.  Hydroorapht. — The  United  States  Coast 

The  life  of  James  A.  Garfield  is  the  fullest  Survey  has  extended  its  operations  lately  to 
exemplification  of  the  possibilities  of  American  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
citizenship  on  record.  He  began  life  in  the  commenced  a  new  investigation  of  the  Golf 
Ohio  forest,  poor  as  the  poorest,  and  by  his  Stream.  Commander  John  H.  Bartlett,  on  the 
own  exertions,  abilities,  and  character,  he  has  steamer  Blake,  has  discovered  a  remarkable 
made  his  way  upward  to  the  highest  place,  depression  in  the  Caribbean,  the  eastern  end 
His  road  has  lad  him  by  the  log-house  district  of  which  is  opposite  Santiago  de  Cuba.  It  ex- 
school,  chopping  fallow,  tow-path,  academy,  tends  in  a  westerly  direction  from  between 
and  college,  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  the  Army,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  senatorial  Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
election,  and  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  its  average  width  eighty  miles.  This  subma- 
nation.  rine  valley,  which  is  estimated  to  have  a  total 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  area  of  85,000  equare  miles,  shows  nowhere  a 
COVER Y.   The  most  attractive  fields  for  in ves-  depth  of  loss  than  2,000  fathoms,  except  over 
tigation  are  still  the  polar  regions  and  equato-  the  summits  of  submerged  mountains  in  two  or 
rial  Africa.  The  very  completely  equipped  Arc-  three  places.    The  greatest  depth  sounded  was 
tic  ste&m  cruiser  Jeannette,  which  sailed  to  the  8,428  fathoms.     It  was  first  struck  at  its  east- 
Arctic  Sea  in  the  summer  of  1879,  under  Captain  ern   end,  where,  only  twenty -five  miles  off 
De  Long,  and  which  was  spoken  off  Franz  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  line  suddenly  sank  to 
Joseph  Land  late  in  the  season,  has  not  been  3,000  fathoms.    From  the  temperatures  ob- 
heard  from,  and  doubts  are  felt  as  to  the  safe-  tained,  Commander  Bartlett  was  led  to  the 
ty  of  the  expedition,  as  they  may  have  been  conclusion  that  the  Gulf  Stream  enters  the  Gulf 
tempted  to  enter  one  of  the  temporary  fiords  of  Mexico  through  the  Caribbean,  and  that  it 
which  form  in  the  ice  pack,  and  closed  in  and  derives  its  temperature,  which  is  higher  than 
carried  off  by  the  pack,  which  drifts  steadily  to  that  of  the  equatorial  current,  by  passing  over 
the  northeastward.    The  Corwin,  which  was  shoals  in  the  Caribbean,  making  perhaps  the 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Government  to  entire  circuit  of  that  sea.    The  equatorial  cur- 
search  for  her,  returned  without  tidings ;  but  rent,  striking  against  South  America,  is  de- 
in  the  exploration  of  the  Alaskan  coast  this  fleeted  north,  and  when  it  reaches  the  island 
expedition  accomplished  very  satisfactory  re-  of  Tobago  all  that  can  flow  between  this  island 
suits.    Lieutenant  Schwatka  has  gone  over  the  and  the  mainland  and  south  of  Granada  does 
region  where  the  Franklin  Expedition  met  its  so.    This  current  is  said  to  be  felt  along  the 
fate,  and  so  thoroughly,  that  the  search  for  the  Spanish  Main.    The  greater  part  of  the  equa- 
records  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  will  probably  torial  current^  however,  is  deflected  north  be- 
not  be  again  resumed.    In  Africa,  the  danger-  tween  Barbadoes  and  the  Grenadines,  finding 
ous  region  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Congo  its  way  to  the  westward  whenever  it  meets  a 
is  every  year  the  grave  of  some  hardy  explorer,  passage.     It  would  naturally  be  driven  toward 
The  Italian  Expedition  under  Chiarini  and  Cec-  the  Spanish  Main  by  the  trade- winds.   The  tern- 
chi  was  stopped  on  it?  way  to  Shoa  by  one  of  perature  down  to  400  fathoms  was  found  to  be 
the  barbarous  Mohammedan  potentates,  and  suddenly  increased  as  Guadaloupe  was  passed, 
the  former  died  in  durance.    Kohlfs  endeav-  The  difference  was  so  great  that  the  most 
ored  to  penetrate  to  the  Soodan  from  the  probable  explanation  seems  to  be,  assuming  the 
Mediterranean  coast  across  the  desert,  but  was  equatorial  current  to  be  the  source  of  the  Gulf 
obliged  to  put  back  on  account  of  the  ferocity  Stream,  that  the  current  remains  for  some  time 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  withdrawal  of  the  in  the  Caribbean,  traveling  around  the  borders 
Egyptian  garrisons  in  Soodan  and  the  remis-  of  the  sea,  and  being  warmed  by  parsing  over 
sion  of  Gessi  Pasha^s  vigorous  and  successful  shoals  and  banks.     The  current  said  to  flow 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  are  along  the  Spanish  Main  would  be  deflected  by 
discouraging  for  the  exploration  of  the  Soodan  the  Isthmus  and  keep  on  flowing  inside  or  to 
and  the  region  of  the  Welle,  as  well  as  for  the  the  eastward  of  the  banks  connecting  Jamaica 
development  of  legitimate  trade  and  the  spread  with  the  mainland,  and  so  on  south  of  St.  Do- 
of  civilization  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  mingo,  part  passing  north  through  the  Mono 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Belgian  expedition  have  Passage,  and  the  remainder  south  of  Porto  Ric6 
not  yet  ceased.    Captain  Carter,  who  was  en-  to  the  Annesrada  Passage  to  join  the  current 
gaged  to  introduce  the  Indian  elephant  for  the  flowing  north  of  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo, 
BelgianSociety  into  African  transportation, and  which  is  helped  through  the  Windward  Pas- 
his  associate  Cadenhead,  have  both  been  assas-  sage  by  northeast  trade-winds, 
sinated  by  the  natives.    In  Asia  the  Russians        Another  expedition  for  hydrographic  explo- 
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ration  condncted  by  the  United  States  Coast  plorer,  Prejevalsky,  wlio,  since  he  first  sighted 

and  Geodetic  Sarvej  in  the  Arctic  seas  which  the  mountain-wall  of  Thibet  fronting  the  des- 

wash  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  has  resulted  in  the  ert  of  Gobi  near  Lob  Nor,  has  made  Lhassa  his 

discovery  of  evidences  that  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  goal.    Preievalsky  left  Zaisan  in  April,  1879, 

Pacific  Gulf  Stream,  does  not  pass  through  and  ascending  the  Uruogn  and  Hulgan  Rivers, 

Behring  Strait,  or   even  enter  Behring  Sea.  arrived  at  Hami  at  the  end  of  May.   The  party 

This  condosioD,  reached  by  W.  H.  Dull,  may  were  treated  with  much  respect  by  the  Chinese 

have  been  too  hastily  formed,  since  it  is  op-  authorities,  who  gave  them  a  guard  of  an  offi- 

posed  by  the  counter-evidence  of  climatic  con-  cer  and  seven  soldiers.    The  march  across  the 

ditions  observed  in  the  polar  seas  by  former  Mushun  section  ofthe  Gobi  Deseil;  was  terrible. 

explorers,  which  indicate  that  a  warm  current  The  temperature  rose  every  day  to  88^  Centi- 

does  pass  through  the  strait,  and  contradicts  the  grade,  the  sand  was  heated  to  68°,  nnd  the 

theoretical  conclusions  of  hydrographers  based  air  was  without  a  trace  of  moisture..    It  took 

upon  the  laws  of  physics,  which  seem  to  show  two  weeks  to  make  two  hundred  and  thirty 

in  advance  that  the  recurvatnre  of  the  current  miles.    The  only  oases  were  patches  of  thinly 

occurs  mainly  south  of  the  Aleutes  Isles,  but  growing  grass  fifty  miles  or  more  apart.    At 

partly  in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  a  portion  of  length  they  reached  the  oasis  of  Suchow,  a 

the  waters  must  force  their  way  into  the  Arc-  beautiful  spot,  next  to  Kulja  the  most  fruitful 

tic  basin  through  Behring  Strait.    The  ezpe-  district  in  Central  Asia.    The  Altyn  Tag  of 

dition  rencbed  Plover  Bay  on  the  15th  of  Au-  Lob  Nor  joins  here  with  the  Nan  Shan  range  of 

gust,  in  the  schooner  Yukon.  Koko  Nor.   There  are  no  forests  in  these  moun- 

On  the  20th  of  August  .they  touched  Cape  tains,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  are  very  meager. 

Liabome,where  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  monk^s-  Here    commenced    diflSculties    about   guides, 

hood,  and  other  flowers  covered   the  shore,  which  it  required  all  of  Prejevalsky^s  experi- 

Proceeding  nearly  to  Point  Barrow,  they  ob-  ence  and  resources  to  successfully  overcome. 

served  on  the  land  everywhere  a  profuse  vege-  After  looking  a  whole  month  for  guides,  there 

tation.    Under  the  soil  of  the  beach,   about  came  along  some  Mongol  hunters  from  Syrtyn 

two  feet  below  the   surface,  is  a  stratum  of  Nor,  which  lies  in  the  south  west,  who  guided  him 

solid  ice  of  unknown  thickness,  which  extends  to  Koorlyk,  on  the  way  to  Koko  Nor,  from 

all  along  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea.   They  ob-  where  with  much  difficulty  he  reached  Dozoon 

served  in  Kotzebne  Sound,  at  Elephant  Point,  Zassak  at  the  foot  of  the  Burkhan-Buda  range, 

dtffs  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  ice  with  1,870  miles  from  Zaisan,  and  on  the  highway 

a  lajer  of  earth  on  top,  a  formation  which  was  from  China  to  Thibet.    The  whole  country 

observed  by  Kotzebue   and  other  explorers,  traversed  was  a  desert  with  occasional  oases. 

The  formation  does  not  move,  and  has  nothing  almost  destitute  of  animal  life  and  flowering 

of  the  character  of  a  glacier.     It  rises  to  the  plants.    Only  once,  in  the  Thian  Shnn  Moun- 

lieight  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  tains,  were  forests  met  with.    He  obtained  a 

in  places,  and  must  be  very  ancient,  as  it  con-  guide  who  agreed  to  conduct  him  on  the  road 

taiDs  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  fossil  horse,  to  Lhassa ;  but  he  led  him  astray  to  the  up- 

and  the  fossil   buffalo.     The   temperature  of  per  waters  of  the  Blue  River.    He  dismissed 

Die  sea  varied  from  48°  to  36°  Fahr.,  and  was  the  false  guide,  and  found  his  way  to  the  road 

considerably  higher  on  the  American  than  on  alone,  crossing  the  Blue  Kiver  and  a  high  pla- 

the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring  Strait.     The  tem-  teau,   along  which  runs  the  Talla,  a  snowy 

peratore  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom  was  range  16,800  feet  high,  which  was  crossed  in 

nnifonn,  proving  that  there  exists  no  lower  the  middle  of  October.    They  were  attacked 

drift  carrying   cold  water  out   of  the  Arctic  by  nomad  robbers,  and  repulsed  them  with 

throagh  Behring  Strait.    The  northerly  cur-  their  firearms.    On  the  southern  declivity  of 

rent  through  the  strait  depends  chiefly  on  the  the  Taila  they  were  met  by  Thibetan  soldiery 

tide.   Its  temperature  is  higher  than  the  water  who  forbade  them  to  advance.    A  messenger 

^th  of  St.  Lawrence  Islands,  which  is  due  to  was  dispatched  to  Lhassa,  who  brought  back 

tt>e  warming  of  the  shallow  waters  of  Norton  a  written  communication  stating  that  the  en- 

SoQod  and  the  Yukon  and  vicinity.  trance  to  Thibet  was  prohibited  to  Russians. 

Asia. — ^Two  expeditions  started  out  in  1879,  The  expedition  was  not  one  hundred  and  sev- 

»ith  the  object  of  penetrating  Thibet  from  the  enty-five  miles  from  Lhassa.    The  return  over 

north,  and  both  were  compelled  to  desist  from  lofty  mountains,  14,000  to  16,000  feet  high,  in 

tbeir  original   purpose  aner  a  vigorous  and  the  depth  of  winter,  was  exceedingly  trying. 

eoorageons  attempt    The  expedition  of  Count  They  proceeded  to  Sining  in  the  province  of 

Szechenyi  skirted  the  eastern  border  ofthe  Thi-  Eansu,  to  the  east  of  Koko  Nor.    Pr^evakky 

betsn  plateau,  traveling  fifteen  months  through  next  sought  permission  to  explore  the  sources 

tike  inhospitable  deserts  of  Mongolia  and  the  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  obtained  it  from  the 

froitfalmonntain-vales  of  the  Thibetan  frontier,  Chinese  authorities  with  much  trouble.    He 

discovering  in  the  bounding  range  of  the  pla-  struck  the  Hoangho  at  Gomi,  fifty  miles  south 

teao  summits  25,000  feet  in  height,  and  emerg-  of  his  camp,  at  Tonkir.    The  river  here  makes 

mg  at  last  in  Burmah  at  the  end  of  February,  a  sharp  bend  from  northeast  to  east.    The 

1880.    The  other  expedition  was  undertaken  valley  of  Gomi,  inhabited  by  Tangut  agricul- 

by  the  ac^complished  and  tireless  Russian  ex-  turists,  is  the  last  cultivated  district  on  the 
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river,  which  is  420  to  490  feet  wiile  here,  and  Segon  and  passing  near  the  citj  of  Timhnctoo^ 

has  a  very  swift  current.     Its  elevation  is  tarns  to  the  eastward,  and  then  takes  a  soath- 

8,000  feet  above  the  sea>]e?el.    Above  here  easterly  coarse  to  the  confluence  with  the  Be- 

the  river  mns  through  many  deep  ravines,  most  nue.    This  beautiful  river  is  navigable  throogb- 

difficult  to  pass.    The  natives,  called  the  Sifau,  out  its  course,  except  at  the  rapids  of  Booafia, 

which  is  Chinese  for  Western  barbarians,  were  which  could  be  easily  passed  by  a  lateral  cand. 

unfriendly.  The  travelers  traversed  some  large  These  rapids  are  situated  a  short  distance  abore 

forests  with  a  rich  fauna.    The  blue  pheasant  •  the  confluence. 

was  encountered  at  the  altitude  of  9,500  feet.        Zweifel  and  Moustier  started  from  Port  Loko, 

The  medicinal  rhubarb  is  indigenous  here,  and  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rokelle,  or  8ier- 

the  roots  sometimes  weigh  twenty-six  pounds,  ra  Leone  River,  on  July  11,  1879.    The/ in- 

The  Churmysh  is  a  tributary  which  flows  into  tended  to  proceed  direct  to  Mount  Ix>ma,  but 

the  Yellow  River,  eighty-seven  miles  above  found  it  necessary  to  go  by  way  of  Falaba.  A 

Gomi.    An  enormous  mountain-chain  barred  party  of  Koranko  warriors  from  Mount  Loroa 

the  passage  above,  the  Burkhan-Buda,  which  arrived  while  they  were  there  for  the  purpose 

is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.    The  chasms  of  striking  a  peace  with  the  King  of  Falaba,  and 

through  which  the  river  finds  its  passage  be-  the  travelers  were  allowed  to  aocompanj  these 

came  more  and  more  arduous.    Finding  no  emissaries  upon  their  return.     They  crossed 

passage  over  the  mountains,  and  not  even  being  several  affluents  of  the  Niger,  and  at  last  came 

able  to  cross  the  Churmysh,  whicli  is  800  to  to  the  Tembi,  the  principal  head-stream,  but 

850  feet  wide,  they  returned  to  Gomi.    He  ob-  were  prevented  from  following  it  down  to  the 

tained  leave  to  cross  to  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Joliba  by  a  war  which  was  goins  on  below. 

Yellow  River  and  explored  in  Houid6.     After  The  Tembi  rises  in  the  neighbornood  of  the 

examining  the  rich  flora  of  the  mountains,  he  village  Eulakoya,  on  the  borders  of  Koranko, 

proceeded  northward  to  Cheibsen,  and  after-  Eissi,  and  Kono.    This  is  the  main  branch  of 

ward  explored  the  country  about  Eoko  Kor.  the  Joliba,  and  is  reverently  regarded  by  the 

He  came  out  at  I^gri,  passing  over  the  Ala  Shan  natives  as  the  source  of  the  great  river.    They 

and  the  middle  Gobi,  reaching  there  in  Oc-  could  only  follow  it  up  to  the  point  where  it 

tober,  1880,  having  traveled  altogether  4,800  issues  from  the  granite  wall  of  the  mountain, 

miles.  ^®^^£  forbidden  to  enter  by  a  man  who  seems 

Africa. — ^There  is  a  renewed  interest  mani-  to  officiate  as  the  guardian  high  priest  of  the 

fested  at  present  in  the  regions  drained  by  the  fountain,   and  who  lives  on  a  small  island 

Niger,  and  in  the  exploration  of  the  upper  formed  by  the  stream  a  few  miles  farther  down. 

Niger,  otherwise  called  the  Joliba,   and  its  The  travelers  left  Port  Loko  July  11,  1879, 

sources,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Benue  and  reached  Falaba  on  the  16th  of  AngasL 

branch  of  the  Niger.    The  French  people  and  The  forests  which  Reade  encountered  on  this 

their  Government,  and  to  some  extent  the  Ger-  route  ten  years  ago  have  given  place  to  rice 

mans,  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  English  traders,  and  grain  fields.    On  the  route  from  Falaba 

are  devoting  much  attention  to  the  commer-  they  first  crossed  three  branches  of  the  Joliba, 

oial  exploitation  of  this  productive  region  and  the  Tentaraba,  the  Tamicone,  and  the  Falico, 

of  the  still  more  important  basin  drained  by  before  reaching  the  Tembi.    They  passed  the 

Lake  Tchad,  of  which  the  Niger-Benue  is  the  surce  of  the  Seli  River,  which  is  the  upper 

key;  and  a  growing  trade,  already  large,  is  course  of  the  Rokelle.    The  natives  opposed 

carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.     In  theirprogress  when  near  the  gosd  of  their  joa^ 

1822  M^or  Laing  saw  the  place  where  the  up-  ney  in  every  possible  manner.    The  Earankos 

per  Niger,  or  Joliba,  rises  from  the  summit  of  above  were  intelligent  and  hospitable,  bat  those 

a  sugar-loaf  peak  twenty-five  miles  distant,  of  Eissi  and  Eono  are  a  wild,  degraded  race, 

The  spot  in  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  who  have  no  intercourse  with  the  neighboring 

was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  peoples,  except  to  trade  for  the  powder  they 

river,  appeared  to  have  an  altitude  of  about  want.    The  Tembi  is  a  mere  brooklet  at  Kala- 

1,600  feet  above  the  sea.    The  Scotch  explorer  koya.    The  source  is  in  8"  45'  north  latitude 

was  not  able  to  visit  the  fountain-head  of  the  and  10^  25'  west  longitude. 
Niger  on  account  of  the  superstitious  fears  of       J.  H.  Ash  croft,  in  a  small  steamer  built  for 

the  inhabitants  lest  he  should  throw  a  spell  the  purpose  of  extending  the  work  of  the 

over  the  spring  and  pollute  the  pure  crystal  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  a  8ta- 

waters  of  the  river  with  sorceries.     The  river  tion  at  Lokoja,  opposite  the  confiuence  of  the 

at  its  head  bears  the  name  of  the  Tembi.    This  Benue  and  the  Niger,  has  ascended  the  Benae 

stream,  which  by  its  length  and  its  volume  de-  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  beyond  the 

serves  to  be  considered  the  principal  source  of  point  attained  by  Blaikie  in  1854.    The  steam- 

the  Niger,  has  been  lately  visited  by  MM.  Zwei-  er  Henry  Venn  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feci 

fel  and  Moustier,  two  commercial  agents  of  a  long,   has  fifteen  feet  of  beam,  and  a  capa- 

house  in  Marseilles.    Rising  near  the  highest  city  of  sixty  tons,  with  a  drautcht  of  three  and 

f)eak  of  the  Loma  range,  in  about  ll"*  north  a  half  feet.    Eduard  Robert  Flegel,  a  German 

atitude,  not  for  from  the  source  of  the  Sen-  trader  who  has  long  resided  on  the  coast,  ac- 

egal,  but  on  the  opposite  slope,  the  Niger  companied  the  expedition  and  sketched  a  map 

fiows  first  northward,  crossing  the  kingdom  of  of  the  roate,  and  took  barometrical  obaerva* 
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»n8  which  indicate  that  the  entire  fall  of  the  away  all  hat  these  remnants  of  the  central 

'er  between  Djen  and  Ribago,  the  highest  masses.    The  Bassamas  are  a  great  deal  upon 

int  reached,  was  not  over  six  hundred  and  the  water.    The  river  was  thick  with  their  ca- 

entj-fonr  feet,  and  that  tiie  descent  from  the  noes,  which  are  made  to  hold  three  or  foar 

ibouehure  of  the  Mayo  Kebbi  to  the  confla-  men,  who  manage  them  standing,  as  is  the 

oe  of  the  Benne  with  the  Niger  does  not  ex-  manner  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  Benae.    Their 

ed  fifteen  inches  a  mile.    The  discovery  of  paddles  are  made  by  binding  with  thongs  a 

e  Beoae  by  Barth  in  1851,  who  crossed  it  at  spoon-shaped  hlade  two  to  three  feet  long  and 

e  month  of  the  Faro,  led  to  the  fitting  ont  of  seven  or  eight  inches  broad  to  an  elastic  staff 

expedition  nnder  Dr.  Blaikie  in  1854.    He  about  six  feet  in  length.    The  paddles  and  the 

cended  the  river  in  the  steamer  Pleiade  as  boats  are  covered  with  branded  and  carved 

r  as  Djen.    Beyond  that  point  the  river  had  ornaments.    The  men  wear  a  breech-clout  of 

ver  been  explored  until  the  travelers  on  the  skin  or  stuff,  and  have  an  elaborate  and  pecul- 

snry  Venn  ascended  beyond  the  town  of  Ri-  iar  fashion  of  arranging  their  hair.    The  wo- 

go  to  i^°  20'  north  latitude  and  18^  86'  east  men  wear  an  apron  five  or  six  inches  square, 

igitude.    The  town  of  Djen,  which  lies  in  The  lar^  village  of  Habe  was  seen  from  the 

**  25'  east  longitude,  numbers  about  2.000  river  lymg  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    The 

habitants.     It  is  governed  by  a  head-cnief  chief  town  of  the  country,  which  is  called  Bas- 

id  an  under-chief.    Fan-palms  grow  thickly  sama,  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  place.    The 

the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  groves  of  son  of  the  king  came  to  exchange  courtesies 
em  here  stud  the  plain  around  the  village,  with  the  travelers.  He  affected  the  Mohamme- 
le  village  consists  of  six  groups  of  houses,  dan  costume  partly,  but  the  horsemen  who  ac- 
orn seventy-five  to  one  hundred  in  each,  companied  him  wore  the  national  head-dress, 
bich  are  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  surrounded  weapons,  etc.  They  carry  a  curious  short 
r  fences  of  plaited  grass.  Huts  surrounded  sword  with  a  broad  end,  hung  at  their  hip  in  a 
r  cultivated  patches  form  a  semicircle  around  scabbard  adorned  with  leathern  openwork  or 
le  place.  Well-shaped  water- jugs  covered  tassels,  on  which  were  often  suspended  finger- 
ith  painted  ornaments  are  made  by  the  rings  of  copper  or  iron,  and  invariably  a  pair 
omen.  The  men  wear  a  clout  of  calico  or  a  of  tweezers  used  for  extracting  thorns.  The 
rip  of  skin  about  the  loins,  and  are  armed.  Bassamas  brought  lion  and  leopard  skins  and 
ith  spears  and  daggers,  carrying  these  in  a  ivory  to  sell  the  next  day,  but  upon  the  refu- 
leath  strapped  to  their  forearm.  They  are  sal  of  the  missionary  agents  to  trade  these 
"equently  seen  with  whips  having  two  or  three  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  because  they  did 
shes  of  the  skin  of  the  aju  {Manaius  Vogelit),  not  pay  a  visit  to  the  king,  the  savages  became 
beir  ornaments  are  iron,  or  more  rarely  ivory,  hostile  and  threatening  in  their  manner.  Sail- 
airpins  and  armlets,  leopard-claws,  tips  of  ing  farther,  the  explorers  passed  large  villages 
Qtelope-boms,  pockets  containing  texts  from  and  fields  of  luxuriant  grain.  Umbnru  and  Nu- 
16  Koran,  or  little  bags  of  musk,  suspended  niun,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  contained, 
rom  their  necks  by  leathern  cords.  The  wo-  the  first  some  five  hundred,  and  the  latter  from 
ien  ffo  naked,  wearing  for  ornament  a  braid  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  huts, 
f  colored  straw  around  their  arm  or  their  Messengers  from  the  King  of  Demsa,  a  large 
raist  They  do  not  follow  the  barbaric  prac-  town  in  the  south,  brought  presents,  though  it 
iced  of  defacing  their  persons  for  the  purposes  is  not  customary  for  African  chiefs  to  take  the 
f  ornament,  except  to  bore  holes  in  their  ears  initiative  in  giving  presents.  Their  town  is  said 
or  the  insertion  of  bright  objects.  The  ex-  to  be  a  large  place  south  of  Numun.  Themes- 
•edition,  composed  of  Ashcroft,  Kirk,  another  sengers,  dressed  in  scarlet  clothes,  remained  on 
^nt  of  the  mission,  and  Flegel,  sailed  from  shore,  as  they  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  their 
/)koja  on  July  8,  1879,  and  reached  Djen  Au-  land  to  cross  the  river.  They  were  admirable 
ust  20th.  The  unexplored  countries  beyond  horsemen  and  ro<1e  fine  horses.  Entering  the 
bis  place  are  among  the  most  populous  in  this  territory  of  the  Bula  people  between  Numun 
•It  of  Africa.  The  voyage  led  through  the  andUmburu,themarginsof  the  river  were  more 
erritories  of  the  Bassamas  and  Bulas,  tribes  marshy,  and  still  more  thickly  populated.  The 
till  able  to  repel  the  Fulahs,  who  are  gradually  people  were  exceedingly  shy  as  they  ascended 
bsorbing  the  whole  of  the  Benue  Valley,  and  the  river,  but  on  their  return  they  were  saucy 
ben  into  lands  occupied  by  the  eastern  branch  and  importunate.  Wherever  there  was  a  dry 
f  the  Fukh  invaders  or  under  their  dominion,  spot  and  a  grove  of  trees  they  planted  their  vil- 
hej  first  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  the  lages,  and  every  fertile  space  was  cultivated, 
ttsamas.  They  are  a  warlike  race,  strong  and  Within  a  dozen  miles  five  towns  with  fiv»  hun- 
»lthy.  The  plain  here  and  in  the  Bula  king-  dred  to  six  hundred  huts  each  were  passed.  The 
)m  above  was  much  of  it  nnder  water.  The  river  swarmed  with  their  canoes.  This  Bula  peo- 
Mxis  spread  to  the  very  foot  of  some  of  the  pie  and  their  Bassama  neighbors  seem  to  be  the 
oontainx,  which,  as  elsewhere  in  equatorial  last  original  occupants  of  these  regions  who  have 
frica,  raise  their  round,  solitary  forms  direct-  not  yet  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Fulahs. 
from  the  plain,  the  process  of  erosion,  that  The  Bulas  are  a  fine-looking,  robust,  warlike 
«  been  going  on  probably  longer  here  than  people,  possessing  an  abundance  of  horses, 
ywbere   else   on  the  globe,   having  eaten  sheep,  and  cattle.    They  are  always  on  the 
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alert  for  eneiDies,  and  go  fully  armed  with  era  branch  of  the  Shary.     Barth  prophesied 
spears  and  shields,  or  with  bows  and  poisoned  that  within  half  a  century  there  would  be  a 
arrows.    They  live  even  more  upon  the  water  navigable  communication  established  between 
than  the  Bassamas.    Farther  on  they  entered  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad.    An  annual  navigc- 
the  kingdom  of  Yola,  a  magnificent  country  in-  ble  passage  seems  easy  to  establish,  if  one  does 
habited  by  Fnlahs.    The  banks  were  beauti-  not  already  exist ;  and  if  the  Welle  is  identical 
fully  wooded,   resembling  an  English   park,  with  the  Shary,  the  Benue-Niger  most  be  one 
The  population  was  numerous,  but  their  dwell-  of  the  principal  portals  of  inner  Africa.    That 
ings  were  surrounded  by  gardens  or  stood  in  the  Welle  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Shary,  and 
the  midst  of  green  corn-fields,  and  were  not  not  an  affluent  of  the  Congo  as  Stanley  con- 
crowded  together  like  those  of  the  tribes  be-  jectured,  can  hardly  be  doubted  when  the  ex- 
low.    The  people  showed  more  of  the  negro  tent  of  Lake  Tchad  is  taken  into  consideration, 
type  than  the  Fulahs  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  they  and  the  evaporation  in  the  lake  and  the  river, 
possessed  the  surest  mark  of  a  developed  race  not  to  speak  of  the  absorption  of  water  by  the 
— a  wide  remove  between  the  sexes  in  form  and  sands  of  the  desert,  which  must  be  very  great 
height.    In  dress  and  behavior  also  there  was        There  is  another  physical  reason  on  which 
a  marked  difference  between  the  sexes.    Other  the  identity  of  the  Welle  and  the  Shary  is  based, 
evidences  of  a  stage  of  culture  beyond  the  com-  besides  the  vast  probable  drainage  needed  to 
mon  condition  of  Africans  were  the  ample  drap-  feed  Lake  Tchad.    The  rise  of  the  Shary  in 
ery  of  their  light-colored  garments  and  the  skill-  March  proves  that  its  head- waters  are  situated 
ful  arrangements  of  their  commodious  houses,  near  the  equator,  as  it  is  only  within  a  narrow 
As  might  be  expected,  they  are  a  peaceful  people  equatorial  belt  that  there  occurs  any  consider- 
of  pastoral  habits.    The  travelers  did  not  visit  able  rainfall  as  soon  as  the  latter  part  of  Febm- 
the  town  of  Yola,  as  the  king  failed  to  make  them  ary.    The  accounts  of  the  people  encountered 
return-gifts.     These  Adamawa  Fulahs  show  on  the  Welle  of  men  dressed  in  white  and  bow- 
much  taste  in  making  clay  mugs  and  pipes,  ing  toward  the  sun  on  the  river  far  away  to 
Passing  through  a  mountain-region  between  the  westward  are,  therefore,  not  the  strongest 
the  Bagele  and  Alantica  Mountains,  where  the  evidence  that  the  Shary  is  the  continuation  of 
current  was  exceedingly  swift,  they  reached  this  river.     An   adventurous  Greek   traveler, 
the  confluence  of  the  Faro.    They  could  only  Dr.  Potagos,  brings  a  report  of  an  enormous 
observe  that  the  Faro  is  a  shallow  stream.    The  river  which  he  saw  in  this  region  oalled  the 
Benue  above  the  confluence  is  not  more  than  Bere,  which  is  unquestionably   the  same  as 
one  fourth  as  broad  as  below,  but  is  much  deep-  Schweinfurth's  Welle  and  the  Babura  of  the 
er,  winding  tranquilly  through  a  thickly  wooded  brothers  Poncet.     He  followed  it  west  as  far 
country,  its  level  banks  rising  only  a  couple  of  as  23**  east  longitude,  proving  that  it  can  not 
feet  above  the  water.    The  natives  say  that  the  be  identical  with  Stanley^s  Aruwimi,  which  en- 
water  never  overflows  these  banks,  even  when  ters  the  Lualaba  in  23°  40'  east  longitude,  and 
the  plains  below  the  mountains  are  entirely  0°  55'  north  latitude.    Sohweinfurth  at  the 
flooded,  but  that  in  the  dry  season  the  bed  at  capital  of  Munsa,  the  Monbuttu  king,  was  io- 
Gurua  is  quite  bare,  except  in  the  pools.    Af-  formed  that  the  course  of  the  Welle  was  dae 
ter  passing  the  rapids  they  came  upon  Batta  west  from  that  place,  which  lies  in  3"*  35'  north 
villages.    These  people  are  tolerably  well  clad  latitude.     Potagos  reports  that  for  about  one 
in  blue  calico,  and  go  unarmed.    Their  omoes  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Munsa^s  capital 
are  shaped  from  a  single  piece  of  wood,  not  it  keeps  on  that  parallel,  but  that  on  this  side  of 
sewed  together  or  fastened  with  iron  staples,  as  Bakangoi,  which  village  was  visited  by  Miani  in 
in  the  lower  river.    Some  of  the  places  were  1872,  it  turns  southward,  and  then  westward 
independent,  and  others  subject  to  Yola.    On  again  in  about  3"^  north  latitude  and  25'*  40' east 
September  4th  they  anchored  at  Gurua,  and  longitude,  near  the  village  of  Ingami,  from 
explored  above  as  far  as  Ribago,  the  first  Bornu  which  point  its  direction  is  westerly  as  far  as 
settlement.    At  Gurua  they  were  informed  that  he  followed  it.    Potagos  passed  several  north- 
the  Mayo  Kebbi  enters  the  Benue  from  the  em  affluents  of  the  Welle,  or  Bere,  the  most 
north  at  a  distance  of  four  days^  march,  and  important  of  which  were  the  Bonio,  the  Beti, 
that  the  Benue,  which  is  but  a  small  stream  the  Ura,  and  the  Tzigo. 
above  the  confluence,  rises  in  the  mountains        Soleillet,  who  departed  from  St.  Louis,  the 
ten  days*  march  toward  the  southwest.    This  capital  of  French  Senegal,  in  1878,  with  the 
tributary  seems  to  carry  the  principal  sup-  intention  of  reaching  Algeria  by  way  of  Tim- 
ply  of  water  into  the  Benue.     The  Mayo  Keb-  buctoo,  was  not  allowed  by  the  Sultan  to  visit 
bi   comes  from  the  direction  of  the  Tubori  that  pagan  metropolis,  and,  for  want  of  means, 
marslies,  and  it  seems  probable  that  an  annual  was  unable  to  pursue  his  journey  beyond  Se- 
overflow  from  the  Shary  into  the  Benue  takes  gou,  the  capital  of  the  Bambara  kingdom.    Be 
place,  since  the  second  rise  in  the  Benue  which  ascended  the  Senegal  River  to  the  factory  of 
occurs  in  September  corresponds  in  time  with  Podor.  and  journeyed  overland  thence  to  Ba- 
the period  ofhighest  level  in  Lake  Tchad.    The  krel,  Medine,  and  Konniakary,  which   latter 
Mayo  Kebbi  flows  through  an  alluvial  plain  place  is  situated  on  an  affluent  which  enters  the 
from   a  marshy  district  containing  a  sheet  of  Senegal  on  its  right.     From  here  he  struck 
jrater  which  according  to  Barth  feeds  the  west-  across  the  mountains  and  passed  through  the 
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s  of  Kaarta,  gaining  the  Niger  at  Gamma,  Tedjudjelt.    On  his  retnm  he  came  npon  the 

2,500  kilometres  from  its  mouth.    From  ancient  caravan  route  from  Wargla  to  the  Soo- 

lace  he  journeyed  to  Segou  in  a  boat,  and  dan,  at  In  Lalen,  and  followed  this  through 

turned  about  and  retraced  his  course  to  Tin  Essedj  to  £1  Beyyodh.    Here  the  expedi- 

)ais.    This  traveler  reports,  as  products  tion  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  retum- 

e  country  explored,  rice,  millet,  indigo,  ing  to  Wargla  by  the  road  already  traveled, 

CO,  and  cotton.    The  KariU  Bannia  Par-  the  other  proceeding  eastward  and  taking  down 

tie  tree  which  yields  the  vegetable  butter  the  course  of  the  Igharghar,  passing  through 

rica,  abounds  in  the  forests.    The  inhab-  Ain  £1  Mokganza.    The  expedition  examined 

crush  the  frmi  and  boil  it  to  obtain  the  a  part  of  the  £1  Erg.    It  established  the  prao- 

This  has  been  employed  in  Europe  in  ticability  of  a  railroad  with  a  firm  bed  from 

lamifactnre  of  soaps  and  candles.    Cofiee  Wargla  as  far  as  In  Lalen.    Flatters  intended, 

s  wild  in  the  Fouta  Diallon  Mountains,  on  his  next  expedition,  to  examine  the  Ahaggar 

caoutchouc-tree  (Ficus  elastiea)  is   also  country,  visiting  Sebcha  Amadghor,  where  the 

1.  Iron  is  an  abundant  mineral,  and  gold  celebrated  fairs  once  took  place,  in  which  the 
>  present.  Soleillet  started  out  a  second  wares  of  Europe  and  Barbary  were  exchanged 
to  reach  Timbuctoo,  in  connection  with  for  the  products  of  the  Soodan.  A  well-known 
cploration  of  the  route  for  a  Saharan  rail-  engineer,  Choisy,  conducted  an  expedition  for 

the  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  two  routes 

Oscar  Lenz  has  succeeded  in  reaching  to  £1  Golea  from  Biskra  and  £1  Aghuat.    An- 

actoo  from  Morocco,  being  the  first  trav-  other  engineer,  Pouyanne,  conducted  a  recon- 

rho  ever  penetrated  to  that  place  from  the  noitering  expedition  from  Oran  to  Wad  Sos- 

He  was  kept  from  proceeding  for  a  fana,  on  the  Morocco  frontier,  which  met  with 

time  by  the  Moorish  authorities,  who  gave  extraordinary  obstacles,  yet  gathered  valuable 

k  guard  across  the  Atlas  to  Terodant,  but  data  concerning  the  country  visited, 

led  to  protect  him  farther,  or  to  author-  The  exploits  of  M^jor  Serpa  Pinto,  of  the 

8  advance,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan  Portuguese  Central  African  Expedition,  who 

ised  but  a  slight  authority  over  the  fierce  crossed  the  continent  diagonally,  from  Loanda 

anatical  Shloh  tribes  m  the  southern  part  to  the  Transvaal,  through  the  basin  of  the 

dominions.     After  attempting  in  vain  to  Zambesi,  were  published  to  the  world  upon  his 

I  caravan  of  merchants,  being  prevented  return  in  the  beginning  of  1879  (see  *^  Annual 

e  fanatical  prejudice  6f  the  people,  he  in-  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1879).    His  associates,  Brito 

id  his  safety  in  the  hands  of  some  Howa-  Capello  and  Robert  Ivens,  separated  from  him 

ihjle  robbers,  who  conducted  him  with-  when  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  great  cen- 

arm  through  the  territory  of  their  people,  tral  African  plateau  at  Bih6,  and  struck  out  to 

d  not  feel  perfectly  secure  until  he  entered  the  north,  through  a  region  as  little  known  as 

in  the  territory  of  Sidi  Hedjam.      The  that  explored  by  Serpa  Pinto.    Between  the 

ry  was  everywhere  well  cultivated  and  marshy,  malarial  coast-region  of  Loanda  and 

\j  populated.    From  Her  he  passed  over  BengueJa  and  the  great  plateau,  whose  eleva- 

teau  and  through  a  river  valley,  to  the  tion  is  1,600  metres,  lies  a  strip  of  hilly  and 

»f  a  range  of  mountains  4,000  feet  in  aver-  wooded  country,  of  an  average  elevation  of 

leight,  with  summits  rising  to  5,000  feet,  900  metres,  which,  on  account  of  its  soil,  a 

I  stretches  from  southwest  to  northeast,  very  rich  humus,  and  of  the  regularity  of  the 
be  crossed,  and  followed  the  valley,  which  rainfall,  is  the  most  fruitful  region  on  this  part 
ids  into  a  broad  plain  covered  with  palm  of  the  continent,  producing  a  superabundance 
Ay  amid  which  lies  the  town  of  Temenet.  of  manioc,  millet,  yams,  and  sweet-potatoes, 
leople  here,  as  well  as  at  Her,  are  chiefly  coffee,  tobacco,  and  different  legumma,  ana 
^rber  race.  A  few  miles  farther  south,  bamboos,  sycamores,  Adansonia,  and  baobabs 
Qoontains  open  and  disclose  the  Sahara,  of  prodifrious  growth.  The  central  plateau  is 
used  through  other  towns  and  arrived  at  less  productive,  by  reason  of  its  thinner  soil, 
el  Hassan,  the  residence  of  Sheik  Ali  of  and,  on  account  of  its  altitude,  is  less  rich  in 
[aribda-Kabyles.  The  sheik  received  the  species.  Coffee,  the  baobab,  and  other  tropi- 
ler  hospitably.  cal  plants  do  not  grow,  but  leguminous  plants 
ir  several  routes  are  marked  out  for  ex-  thrive  well.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
ition  with  reference  to  the  projected  Sa-  quite  healthy.  During  the  dry  season  a  re- 
railway:  1.  Through  the  province  of  freshing  southeast  breeze  blows  every  morning 
antine,  into  the  desert  by  way  of  War-  early.    The  mean  temperature  during  this  sea- 

2.  From  Algiers,  by  way  of  £1  Aghuat  son  is  77**  Fahr.,  with  wide  variations.     The 

II  Golea ;  8.  By  way  of  Oran,  Wad  Sos-  rainy  season  lasts  from  September  to  March, 
and  Wad  Messaura;  4.  By  way  of  Tiaret,  The  heavy  rains  of  October  and  November  re- 
&ia,  and  El  Grolea.  Colonel  G.  Flatters  lax  in  December  and  January,  and  then  reap- 
red  the  Wargla  route,  leaving  that  place  pear  with  the  same  violence  in  February  and 
I  5th,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party.  He  March.  Bih^,  once  the  slave  metropolis,  has 
led,  by  way  of  Ain  £1  Talba,  El  Beyyodh,  so  diminished  in  importance  that  the  explorers 
sanin,  and  the  Igharghar  Valley,  as  far  as  would  have  had  difiSculty  in  finding  men  enough 
ke  £1  Menkhugh  Tedjudelt  in  the  Wady  to  carry  their  stores  and  apparatus,  even  if  the 
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neighboring  chiefs  had  not  done  all  thej  conld  a  sharp  abyss,  and  sometimes  thej  had  to  find  a 

to  hinder  their  departure,  as  thej  did.    They  crooked  path  over  a  flooded  district.   The  f ood- 

finally  set  oat  with  a  small  number  of  porters,  supplies  had  to  be  brought  from  places  twenty  or 

taking  only  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  to  ward  thirty  miles  away  from  the  route.    The  obstnic- 

the  end  of  May,  for  the  Coanza  River,  whose  tionsandeztortionsofthe  chiefs  through  whose 

head  is  a  small  lake.    Just  below  its  source  it  country  they  passed  were  a  serious  annoyance, 

is  sixty  metres  broad  and  three  deep.    To  the  Particularly  insolent  and    exacting  was  the 

eastward  extends  the  broad  dominion  of  the  drunkard  N'dnmba  Ohiquilla,  into  whose  pow- 

Ganguellas,  tall,  muscular  people,  who  exchange  er  OapeUo  fell.    Ivens,  on  the  other  hand,  ob* 

iron  and  other  minerals  which  abound  in  their  tained  much  assistance  from  a  female  chief, 

country  for  calico,  glass  beads,  and  rum,  at  named  Moa  Ghandalla  Dicuata,  who  placed  at 

Bih6.     In  the  absence  of  this  beverage  they  his  service  a  company  of  female  carriers.    The 

prepare  a  mead  by  fermenting  honey  in  water.  Ooango  is  a  rapid  river,  sixty  or  seventy  metres 

The  Loando,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  broad,  with  steep  banks.    The  variation  of  the 

Coanza,  was  reached  June  24th,  after  a  trouble-  water-level  is  2*6  metres.  The  vegetation  along 

some  march  through  an  inundated  country.    It  its  banks  is  very  abundant  and  luxuriant,    fie- 

rises  in  the  Quico  table-land,  and  flows  in  a  fore  coming  to  the  Lnale,  the  first  large  triba- 

north-north westerly  direction  into  the  Coanza  tary  of  the  Coango  from  the  left,  above  which 

above  Quibinda.    Its  average  width  is  sixty  or  the  country  is  very  much  broken,  Ivens  found 

seventy  metres.    This  river  divides  the  Luimbe,  himself  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  car- 

Quimbanda,  and  Gangaeila  countries  on  the  riers,  and  the  Soba  Muene-Lhinica  exacted  a 

south  from  the  territories  of  the  Songos  and  portion  of  his  effects  as  toll  before  permittuig 

Quicos.    It  flows  through  an  exceedingly  fruit-  him  to  engage  carriers  and  pass  over  his  terri- 

f  ul  region,  and  supports  witli  its  fish  a  numer-  tory.    He  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Coan- 

ous  population.  The  travelers  visited  the  moun-  go  and  Lnale  near  the  end  of  August,  traveling 

tains  in  which  the  Coango,  Chikapa,  and  Oassoi  a  northeasterly  course,  through  the  country  of 

rise.    They  were  hospitably  aided  in  their  re-  the  old  chief  Chanfana,  and  then  northward 

searches  into  the  hydrography  of  this  region  along  the  river-banks.    At  the  end  of  a  long 

by  NMumba  Attembo,  the  large-minded  Suba  gorge,  called  the  Tala-Mogongo,  is  the  cataract 

of  Quico.    The  mountain-plain  in  which  the  of  Caparanga,  where  the  river,  with  a  breadth 

three  rivers  have  their  sources  close  together,  of  thirty-five  or  forty  metres,  plunges  over  an 

and  which  forms  the  parting  between  the  Con-  abyss  fifty  metres  high.    From  an  eminence 

go  and  Zambesi  basins,  has  an  absolute  eleva-  the  traveler  could  see  the  sinuous  course  of  the 

tion  of  1,700  metres.   The  Coango,  after  receiv*  river  for  sixty  miles,  through  the  plain  in  which 

ing  a  number  of  affluents,  descends  by  many  is  the  village  of  Cassange  in  the  6angela  coun- 

rapids  and  waterfalls,  some  of  these  sixty  me-  try.    This  plain  is  450  metres  below  the  level 

tres  high,  into  the  Cassange  plains.    The  Cas-  of  the  country  through  which  the  river  has 

8  li,  in  its  upper  course  an  insignificant  stream,  been  passing.    On  the  way  through  the  Quimbo 

flows  eastward,  and  then  northward  into  the  and   Manungo  territories  to  Cassange,  Ivens 

Catende  country.    The  source  of  the  Chikapa  heard  that  Capello  was  unable  to  advance  for 

lies  northeast  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Coan-  lack  of  carriers.    He  pushed  through  to  Cas- 

go,  and  empties  into  the  Cassai  in  8"^  south  sange,  along  the  swampy  margin  of  the  Ooango^ 

latitude.    The  Quicos  are  a  tribe  of  hunters  crossing  many  tributaries,  and  visiting  the  lake 

whose  wanderings  extend  as  far  as  Imbarri,  Quibonda,  which  furnishes  salt  for  the  inhabit- 

the  residence  of  the  Arab  chief  Tipo-Tipo.  ants  of  these  regions.    When  there,  he  raised  a 

The  other  dwellers  in  the  Cassai  Valley  are  force  of  carriers  and  dispatched  them  to  his 

successively  the  Macocos,  Matabas,  Cauris,  Pe-  comrade.    While  waiting  for  the  latter,  he  at- 

indes,  and  Malacas,  to  the  northward,  and  on  tempted,  though  the  wet  season  had  set  in,  to 

the  east  the  Sambos,  Calundas,  and  Moluas,  Ca-  explore  the  country  northeast  of  Cassange,  but 

wandas,  Casselanges,  and  Zuala  Mavumos,  the  was  obliged  by  attacks  of  marsh-fever  and  nen- 

two  latter  tribes  cannibals.    The  Quicos  and  ralgia  to  return.     After  a  month's  illness  he 

the  allied  Sambos  and  Bangelas  are  a  branch  recovered  sufficiently  to  conduct  scientific  re- 

of  the  Central  African  family.  searches,  but  did  not  venture  on  extended  ex- 

The  travelers  separated  to  more  thoroughly  cursions.    Towurd  the  end  of  October  Capello 

examine  the  Coango  basin,  Capello  going  east,  arrived.    He  also  collected  a  store  of  valuable 

while  Ivens  followed  the  west  bank  of  the  Co-  geosrraphical  data. 

ango  through  the  dominion  of  Muene  Coje  or        Notwithstanding  the  rains,  which  had  trans- 
Mozul.    Having  only  sixty  or  seventy  carriers  formed  the  plain  of  Cassange  into  a  vast  mo- 
between  them,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  rass,  the  explorers  started  eastward  to  reach 
their  provisions  and  a  large  portion  of  their  the  Coango  again.    The  Soba  Banza-e-Lundi 
equipments.    The  march  along  the  river-side  opposed  with  arms  their  passage  in  this  direo- 
todetermine  the  exact  course  was  attended  with  tion,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  north- 
great  difficulties.    The  way  led  now  through  a  westerly  route,  striking  the  river  about  twentj- 
narrow  chasm  with  precarious  footing,  now  five  miles  farther  down.    In  9°  20'  south  lati- 
through  a  dense  thicket  of  bamboos  and  thorny  tude,  they  discovered  the  N'zamba  cataract, 
grasses;  sometimes  they  were  turned  aside  by  and  a  little  below  that  of  Joaza.    Stopped  by 
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idal  xnoraas  formed  by  the  floods  of  the  graphical  position  and  elevation  were  deter- 

^,  which  sabroerged  the  savanna  on  the  mined  were  the  crossing  of  the  Coanza  in  10° 

>f  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  62'  30''  south  latitude,  17°  88'  east  longitude, 

idmonished  by  the  signs  of  approaching  where  the  elevation  is  1,258*4  metres ;  Uie  vil- 

ass,  they  returned  to  Cassange,  to  seek  an-  lage  of  NMumba  Attembo,  11°  20'  61"  south 

route  to  the  north  along  the  Tala-Mogon-  latitude,  1 8°  60^  east  longitude,  elevatidh  1,826*4 

oniftains,  through  the  territory  of  Tembo  metres ;  Cassange,  9°  85'  6"  south  latitude,  17° 

la  or  that  of  Munene.    They  crossed  the  67'  37"  east  longitude,  elevation  990  metres ; 

r  of  the  Lui,  which  was  likewise  inundated,  pass  of  the  Tala-Mogongo,  9°  14'  south  latitude, 

westerly  route,  and  then  turned  north-  17°  8'  80"  east  longitude,  elevation  720  metres; 

,  and  reached  the  Coango  at  the  village  of  Malange,  9°  30'  80"  south  latitude,  16°  25'  80" 

K>  Aluma  near  the  last  cataract,  the  Suco-  east  longitude,  elevation  1080*2  metres, 

iqoita.     They  were  forced-  to  turn  back  The  reawakened  zest  which  is  displayed  in 

.    From  Malange  they  made  another  at-  recent  African  exploration  is  due  as  much  to 

I  to  advance  to  the  north.    The  eastern  the  munificent  initiative  of  King  Leopold  of 

of  the  Tala-Mogongo  drains  into  the  Belgium  in  founding  the  Internationd  Asso- 

>a,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Co-  elation  for  the  Exploration  of  Africa,  which 

s  tributaries.     Through  the  districts  of  was  started  in  1876,  as  to  any  other  cause, 

isa  Aquiboada,  Dongo,  and  Daine,  they  The  many  national  and  other  expeditions  which 

to  the  domain  of  the  chief  Mafachilla,  in  have  entered  the  dark  continent  from  every 

lungo  country,  who  received  them  hos-  side,  and  which  have  kept  cartographers  busy 

ly  at  first,  but  afterward  drove  them  to  in  filling  out  and  rectifving  the  maps,  and  the 

by  threatening  to  rob  them  of  all  they  interest  in  geographical  studies  manifested  by 

They  were  unable  to  advance  farther  to  missionaries,  and  even  by  traders,  in  the  in- 

orth  than  the  point  where  the  lake  Aqui-  terior  of  Africa,  date  from  the  establishment 

i  or  Chilande  is  located  on  the  newer  maps,  of  the  International  Association.    Yet  the  ef- 

ich  lake  exists  in  this  region.    In  its  place  forts  of  that  society,  though  admirably  planned, 

extensive  marshy  plain,  studded  with  sev-  intrusted  in  competent  hands,  and  supported 

lakes,  large  and  small.    In  this  journey  by  abundant  means,  have  met  with  nothing 

explorers  discovered  a  large  number  of  but  disaster.    Captain  Crespel,  the  leader,  and 

9  flowing  into  the  Coango  which  were  be-  Dr.  Maes,  the  naturalist,  of  the  first  expedition 

anknown.    The  most  important  of  these  died  in  Zanzibar  in  1878 ;  and  Cambier  and 

he  Hamba  and  its  aflSuent,  the  Cuilla,  Mamo,  who,  after  the  successful  experiment  of 

the  Cugho  with  its  aflSuent,  the  Caoali.  the  missionary  Price,  attempted  to  transport 

:x>untry  farther  north  is  entirely  nninhab-  their  goods  as  far  as  Mpwapwa  in  ox-carts,  were 

destitute  of  water  during  the  hot  season,  obliged  to  return.    In  June,  the  reorganized  ex- 

»vered  with  an  impervious  forest,  which  pedition,  composed  of  Cambier,  Wautier,  and 

several  times  vainly  essayed  to  penetrate.  Dr.  Dutrieux,  started  out.    On  the  Mwomero 

then  crossed  to  the  Atlantic  watershed,  the  porters  deserted  and  robbed  them  of  the 

Qg  for  Duque  de  Braganza  in  a  south-  best  part  of  their  baggage.    Cambier  pushed 

twe«terlydirection,determiningontheway  forward,  while  the  others  remained  to  look 

rater-parting  between  the  Coango  and  the  after  the  transport  of  the  remaining  effects. 

la  systems,  and  discovering  the  sources  To  escape  Mirambo,  who  had  been  playing  a 

te  Sussa  and  the  Caoali-Luemba.    Their  treacherous  part,  having  been  accessory  to  the 

I  passed  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  re-  murder  of  the  missionary   Penrose,  Cambier 

with  as  salubrious  a  climate  as  any  in  changed  his  destination  to'Karema,  instead  of 

em  Africa.   The  margins  of  the  rivers  are  ^^iji•  Wautier  died,  and  Dutrieux  returned  sick 

'ed  with  an  exuberant  vegetation.    Much  to  Europe.    Continued  diflSculties  and  delays 

e  land  is  covered  with  large  and  profitable  prevented  Cambier  from  reaching  Lake  Tan- 

ations  of  su^ar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  ma-  ganyika  before  August,  1879 ;   and  when  he 

rice,  etc.    The  country  is  also  exceedingly  had  brought  up  all  his  baggage,  September  16th, 

in  game.    In  Duque  de  Braganza  they  lost  he  set  to  work  to  build  the  first  station  of  the 

t  of  their  note-books  and  journals,  through  Association  at  Earema.   Owing  to  the  untrust- 

kindled  to  destroy  an  army  of  ants.  They  worthiness  of  the  porters,  Cambier  had  been 

made  their  way  to  Ambaca  and  the  inter-  over  a  year  in  reaching  Earema  from  Baga- 

r  mountain-mass  of  Pungo  Adongo,  from  mayo.    Oxen  and  asses  had  both  failed,  and 

1  they  took  another  excursion  to  Malange,  as  some  difierent  method  of  transportation 

e  astronomical  location  of  Quibanda,  where  from  the  worthless  porter-system  was  demand- 

oanza  makes  a  great  S-curve.    Returning  ed,  Eing  Leopold  determined  to  employ  trained 

ingo  Adongo,  they  descended  to  Dondo  Indian  elephants,   a  means  of  transportation 

ook  the  steamer  for  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda,  which  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Peter- 

5  they  arrive<l  October  6,  1879.    In  the  mann  for  the  Loango  expedition,  and  which 

mdred  days  which  their  expedition  con-  had  already  been  successfully  tried  by  Colonel 

I,  the  Portuguese  explorers  traveled  over  Gordon  on  the  Nile,  between  Lado  and  Dufil6. 

miles  of  mostly  unexplored  territory.  It  was  proved  by  his  experiment  that  thfey  can 

g  the  more  important  places  whose  geo-  feed  and  keep  in  good  condition  on  the  indige- 
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nous  plants,    and  that  they  do  not  require  the  work  of  the  expedition  and  aocompliBhed 
Hindoo  mahouU  to  manage  them.   Leopold  had  more  than  was  expected  of  it.    Lake  Njasaa 
the  Englishmao  Carter  bring  four  elephants  was  reached  bjr  an  unexplored  route  through 
with  thirteen  mahouU  to  Zanzibar,  where  thejr  the  lands  of  the  treacherous  Wakhntu  and  the 
landed  safdly  in  May,  1879.    .While  t^e  ele*  hostile  Mahenge,  and  over  deserts  and  lofty 
phantd,  which  carried  a  load  of  five  hundred  mountains.    Atler  a  brief  rest  the  explorer 
kilos,  were  making  their  way  through  difficult  crossed  an  elevated  plateau  of  rolling  land 
jungles  and  morasses  to  Mpwapwa,  in  company  from  the  north  end  of  Nyassa  to  the  sonth 
with  a  train  of  ninety  porters  and  a  guard  of  shore  of  Tanganyika.    With  a  few  attendants, 
soldiers.  Captain  Popelin,  Lieutenant  Datalis,  Thomson  visited  the  Lukuga,  to  determine  the 
and  Dr.  Van  den  Heuvel  set  out  from  Zanzibar  question  whether  it  was  an  outlet  or  not.    He 
to  join  the  caravan.     Dutalis  sickened  and  re-  explored  this  river  in  its  downward  course  for 
turned,  and,  from  the  first  caravan,  Rankin,  several  miles.    After  narrowly  escaping  death 
Carter's  lieutenant,  and  several  of  the  mahouU  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Warua,  he  r^oined 
turned  back.    On  September  dd  they  all  set  the  body  of  his  followers,  and  sailing  down  the 
out  from  Mpwapwa.    The  caravan  reached  Ka-  lake  returned  to  Zanzibar  by  the  caravan  route, 
rema,  having  made  the  quickest  journey  be-  having  occupied  about  a  year  in  the  expedi- 
tviceen   the  coast   and   the  lake  ever  accom-  tion.    The  Lukuga  flows  out  of  the  lake  in  a 
plished ;  but  on  the  way  three  of  the  elephants  general  west-northwest  course  as  far  as  Meke- 
haddied.     Whether  any  one  of  the  deaths  was  to,  and  there  turns  to  the  westward,  entering 
owing  to  climatic  causes  or  to  the  hardships  the  Congo  at  its  great  westerly  bend.    Mr. 
of  the  route  is  not  known.    In  order  to  avoid  Thomson  is  a  trained  geologist,  and  gave  espe- 
the  possible  objections  to  the  use  of  Indian  cial  attention  to  the  geological  features  of  the 
elephants,  a  station  was  established  at  Simba  regions  which  he  visited.    The  low  country  of 
for  the  purpose  of  training  African  elephants  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  formed  of  two,  or 
for  the  service.    As  it  takes  many  years  for  an  perhaps  three,  raised  beaches,  which  have  been 
elephant  to  grow  large  enough  to  bear  a  bnr-  lifted  above  the  sea-level  in  recent  times.    The 
den,  the  experiment  will  be  a  long  one.    King  soil  is  red  sand  and  clays  overlying  ooral  rock. 
Leopold  bears  the  expenses,  and  has  ordered  The  sand  is  derived,  by  erosion,  from  the  coast- 
trained  elephants  from  India  to  serve  as  decoys,  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are  composed  of 
The  elephants  were  not  poisoned  by  the  UeUe-  hornblende    and   ferruginous  rocks.     In  the 
fly,  and,  although  they  winced  at  first,  they  soon  sands  of  the  coast-region  is  found  the  valuable 
became  indifferent  to  its  bite.    At  Tabora,  gum-copal.    The  tree  which  yields  it  is  now  al- 
Popelin  purchased  land  for  a  station,  and  Dr.  most  extinct    Behind  the  coast  country,  of  re- 
Van  den  Heuvel  remained  to  erect  the  build-  cent  formation,  is  a  strip  of  carboniferous  forma- 
Ings.    The  loss  of  so  many  of  their  emissaries  tion,  extending  from  Mozambique  to  the  eqna- 
impelled  the  Association  to  fit  out  a  third  ex-  tor.    This  belt,  extending  along  the  foot  of  the 
pedition,  composed  of  the  Belgians  Burdo  and  mountains,  is  of  variable  width^  rising  here  and 
Roger,  and  the  Englishman  Cadenhead,  the  lat-  there  into  hills  and  small  ranges,  and  has  a  hori- 
ter  to  assist  Carter  in  the  direction  of  the  ele-  zontal  stratification.    There  are  dark-red  sand- 
phants.    They  left  Zanzibar  in  January,  1880.  stones,  interbedded  with  lava,  limestones,  and. 
Burdo  succeeded  in  bringing  several  asses  safe-  shale,  and,  on  the  Rovuma,  coal-beds.    Thd 
ly  to  Mpwapwa,  although  this  animal  was  snp-  coast-ranges  of  mountains  are  formed  of  schists^ 
posed  from  former  experiments  to  be  too  tender  gneiss,  and  the  highly  metamorphosed  rooks« 
to  bear  the  fatigues  and  unable  to  sun^ive  the  The  granitic  formation,  which  extends  throngfca 
Uetse-h\\/Q,    In  April  they  reached  the  station  the  great  interior  plateau  of  Africa,  commences 
at  Tabera.    Cadenhead  went  forward  to  join  on  the  other  side  of  this  coast-range,  whi&l^ 
Carter.     Burdo  and  Roger,  leaving  Tabora  in  extends  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  of  Goo^ 
May,  were  deserted  by  their  carriers,  and  wait-  Hope,  and  rises  in  this  region  to  the  height  of 
ed  for  relief  from  Karema.    Carter  and  Caden-  7,000  feet.    The  plateau  between  these  ai^^ 
head,  on  their  march  from  Tanganyika  to  the  the  mountains  of  the  lake-region  has  an  elevca- 
coast,  were  set  upon  'and  killed  by  bands  of  tion  of  froni  4,000  to  6,000  feet.    This  tract  Is 
Simba  and  Mirambo.    Another  expedition  was  marked  by  undulating  hills  and  valleys  and 
sent  out  by  the  Association  in  June,  under  level  stretches,  where  the  Ka6r-like  Wabeiia« 
Captain  Ramaecker,  who  is  accompanied  by  Warori,  Wahehi,  Wagogo,  and  Masai  tribes 
Lieutenants  Belen  and  Becker,  Demesne,  a  pho-  hunt  and  herd  their  cattle.    These  races  are 
tographer,  and  three  mechanics  who  are  to  constantly  Quarreling  and  warring  among  them- 
put  together  and  navigate  a  steamboat  which  selves.    A  higher  plateau,  7,000  to  9,000  feet 
the  expedition  takes  with  it.  high,  consisting  of  clay  slates  in  horizontal 
The  expedition  organized  by  the  British  Gc-  beds,  commences  with  what   appears   to  be 
ographical  Society,  which  started  from  Zanzi-  a  great  fault,  revealed  by  intrusive  rocks.    In 
bar  in  May,  1379,  under  the  direction  of  Keith  the  upper  plateau  are  smooth,  round  monu- 
Johnston,  with  Joseph  Thomson  as  compan-  tains  formed  by  denudation.     In  the  vicinity 
ion,  apd  one  hundred  and  fifty  picked  carriers,  of  Lake  Nyassa  the  marks  of  gigantic  disturb- 
lost  its  leader,  who  succumbed  to  the  malarial  ances,  and  even  of  recent  volcanic  action,  are 
climate  at  the  very  start.     Thomson  continued  apparent.     At  ten  miles'  distance   from  the 
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lake  was  observed  an  ancient  volcano;   five  masses  as  to  sometimes  stop  the  current,  the 

miles  farther  commenced  a  series  of  volcanic  aquatic  plants  will  decay,  and  at  the  next  rise 

rocks,  porphyry,  tufa,  and  agglomerates,  form-  of  the  water  will  be  carried  down,  leaving  a 

ing  mountains  several   thousand    feet    high,  clear  channel.    When  Cameron  visited  the  Lu- 

which  skirt  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.    At  kuga,  there  was  a  bed  of  aquatic  plants  cover- 

the  northwest  comer  of  the  lake,  in  the  plain  ing  the  river,  but  a  current  flowing  between 

through  which  the  river  Jumbaka  passes,  were  and  underneath  them ;  when  Stanley  saw  it 

seen  a  number  of  perfectly  formed  recent  cones  they  had  probably  settled  to  the  bottom,  and 

rising  to  the  height  of  800  feet.    Between  Ny-  as  the  lake  was   presumably   at    its    lowest 

assa  and  Tanganyika  are  first  mountains  8,000  stage,  there  may  have  been  little  or  no  outflow. 

feet  in  height,  then  a  level  country,  4,000  to  This  mass  must  have  since  decayed,  and  been 

6,000  feet  in  elevation,  of  clay  slates  and  schists,  swept  out  in  succeeding  rainy  seasons,  forming 

with  intrusive  masses  of  granite.    Near  Lake  a  channel  for  the  swift-flowing  river  seen  by 

Tanganyika  are  red  and  variegated  sandstones,  Uore.     The  growth  of  water-plants  for  twenty 

considerably  disturbed.    On  the  opposite  side  months  unchecked,  in  the  White  Nile,  formed 

of  the  lake,  near  the  southern  end,  is  a  sudden  an  obstruction  to  navigation  which  it  has  re- 

walL,  which  lowers  the  level  from  5,000  to  less  cently  taken  the  Austrian  Marno  five  months 

than  8,000  feet.    This  is  probably  the  continu-  of  unremitting  toil  to  remove,  so  as  to  reopen 

ation  of  the  fault  noticed  above.    Feldspar  is  the  river  to  navigation  and  trade.    Thomson, 

the  predominating  rock  from  this  point  north-  the  commissioner  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 

ward,  huge  masses  of  feldspathic  rock  forming  ciety,  was  carried  across  the  lake  by  Hore  upon 

mountains  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  lake,  his  vessel.    Thomson,  on  his  homeward  jour- 

Beyond  the   Chansa  range   of  metamorphic  ney,  came  to  the  Lukuga,  and  endeavored  to 

rocks  with  a  feldspathic  foundation,  the  sand-  follow  it  down  to  the  Lualaba.    He  succeeded 

stones  are  again  found  in  the  Uguha  country,  in  descending  considerably  beyond  the  point 

They  spread  over  a  wide  area,  extending  down  where  Hore  was  obliged  to  leave  the  river, 

the  Lukuga  and  the  Congo  Valley  as  far  as  Lake  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  by 

Moero.   They  probably  mark  the  bed  of  an  im-  reason  of  the  hostile  actions  of  the  natives, 

mense  inland  lake.    When  rounding  the  south  Amebioa. — One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 

end  of  Tanganyika,  Thomson  took  occasion  to  in  physical  geography  which  has  been  estab- 

explore  the  disputed  lake  Hikwa,  or  Likwa,  as  lished  by  the  geographical  exploration  of  the 

be  calls  it,  from  Eapufi,   latitude   8"*  south,  Territories^  conducted  by  Clarence  King,   is 

longitude  32°  25'  east    This  lake  is  sixty  to  that  the  operations  of  nature  which  caused  the 

seventy  miles  long,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  wide,  great  prehi»toric  sea,  called  by  geologists  Lake 

It  lies  two  days  east  of  Makapuli,  in  a  deep  de-  Bonneville,  to  dwindle  down  to  the  dimensions 

pression  in  the  Lambalamfipi  Mountains.    A  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  are  now  reversed,  and  that 

large  river,  called  the  Mkafa,  which  rises  in  the  filling  up  process  has  commenced.     Great 

Kawendi,  and  drains  Mpimbwe  and  most  of  Salt  Lake  now  loses  by  evaporation  less  water 

KhoQongo  and  Fipa,  empties  into  it.     Thom-  than  fiows  into  it,  and  has  risen  eleven  feet 

BOD  is  sure  that  it  has  no  outlet.     The  debated  since  1866.    The  natural  basin  of  Pyramid  Lake 

qoestion  of  the  Lukuga  outlet  of  Lake  Tan-  is  now  full,  its  level  having  risen  nine  feet ;  and 

ganjika  seems  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  Winnemucca  Lake  is  being  fiUed  up  from  the 

the  exploration  of  Mr.  Hore,  an  English  mis-  overflow,  having  risen  twenty  -  two  feet,  and 

lioDaryat  Ujiji.   This  mysterious  stream,  which  doubled  in  area,  within  the  same  few  years, 

Cameron  saw  flowing  out  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  The  upheaval  which  has  been  detected  on  the 

j^th  a  distinct  current  in  the  direction  of  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  extends  far  up  into  the 

Mmgo,  but  which  presented  itself  to  Stanley^s  region  of  the  lakes  of  British  America  and  the 

^ew  as  a  shallow  water-course,  half  marsh,  Mackenzie  River  basin.    Abb6  Petitot,  a  Cana- 

^ttending  but  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  dian  missionary,  who  has  traversed  the  vast  and 

jurying    an    insignificant  volume   of    water  little  explored  territory  between  Great  Slave 

brought  down  by  small  creeks,  with  a  feeble  Lake  and  the  Arctic  Sea  in  every  direction, 

^urrent,  into  the  lake,  was  found  by  Hore  to  found  that  several  of  the  lakes  and  chains  of 

be  a  swift  river  proceeding  out  of  the  lake,  lakes  were  drying  up.    The  deep  granite  basin 

The  stream  as  it  issued  from  the  lake  had  a  of  one  of  the  lakes  he  found  completely  bare, 

depth  of  from  three  to  five  fathoms.    It  nar-  and  in  it  he  saw  a  yawning  chasm  shaped  like 

Fowed  soon,   and  the   current   became  dan-  a  funnel,  through  which  the  waters  had  been 

gerously  rapid.     At  the  point  where  Stanley  drawn  into  some  subterranean  channel.    The 

ceased  his  explorations,  the   stream-bed  be-  Indians  believe  that  there  are  several  of  these 

coming   smaller  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  underground  rivers  in  this  region.    The  Mac- 

the  current  was  too  swift  for  the  canoe.    Half  kenzie  River  district  is  not  adapted  to  coloniza- 

t  mile  farther  the  rapids  end,  and  the  river  tion,  in  the  belief  of  Abb6  Petitot  and  other 

ridens.     Ascending  an  eminence,  Hore  saw  travelers  who  have  visited  it;  but  its  upper 

the  river  flowing  far  away  into  Urua.     It  is  a  waters,  the  Liard,  Peace,  Elk,  and  Athabasca 

frequent  phenomenon  in  Africa  for  the  rivers  to  Rivers  drain  a  fertile  region,  in  which  coal  is 

become  choked  with  vegetation.     After  accu-  found  and  petroleum  in  abundance, 

mulating  for  a  number  of  years  in  such  thick  Reports  have  long  been  circulated  in  Cen- 
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trol  America,  and  repeated  donbtfallj  by  trav- 
elers, of  the  existence  of  descendants  of  vari- 
oas  warlike  tribes  who  had  escaped  the  Spanish 
conquerors  hj  fleeing  to  certain  rich  valleys 
encircled  by  mountains  and  accessible  only 
through  narrow  and  difficult  passes,  which  they 
have  jealously  guarded  against  the  approach  of 
strangers  to  this  day.  This  forbidden  land  is, 
according  to  rutnor,  of  considerable  extent — 
it  is  said  five  hundred  miles  square — and  lies 
between  Tabasco,  Guatemala,  reten,  and  Yu- 
catan. Here  the  remnants  of  the  Ohinamaces, 
the  Laucaerones,  the  Itzaks,  and  other  tribes, 
still  maintaining  the  league  of  their  forefathers, 
and  allowing  no  white  person  to  penetrate  their 
stronghold,  if  the  stories  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  regions  are  t^  be  accepted, 
have  kept  their  blo<^  from  mixture,  and  still 
preserve  the  customs  and  mode  of  living  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  retain  the 
ancient  religious  observances,  and  speak  the 

Eure  Maya  language.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  who 
as  spent  several  years  in  examining  the  ruins 
of  Central  America,  has  satisfied  himself,  from 
information  received  from  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  districts,  that  these  accounts  are  sub- 
stantially true.  The  mountain-region  possessed 
by  them  is  called  the  Tierra  de  la  Guerra.  The 
members  of  these  aboriginal  communities  are 
reported  to  have  been  more  disposed  to  inter- 
course of  late  than  formerly,  descending  some- 
times to  barter  tobacco,  cacao,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  handiwork,  for  commercial  arti- 
cles, and  occasionally  hiring  out  for  a  season 
as  farm-laborers,  though  not  yet  suffering  stran- 
gers to  enter  their  country.  Le  Plongeon  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  these  people  may  retain 
the  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics, 
and  that  the  key  of  these  writings  will  be  dis- 
closed as  soon  as  they  can  be  induced  to  relax 
the  rigorous  exclusiveness  which  must  have 
served  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  if  not  the  graph- 
ic symbols  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  many  other 
interesting  relics  of  their  lost  civilization.  On 
the  borders  of  this  interesting  region  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  secretary  in  Honduras  has  discov- 
ered the  existence  of  three  ruined  cities,  and 
a  building  containing  many  mural  paintings, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Indians.  The  expedition  under  D6sir6  Char- 
nay,  equipped  by  the  French  Government,  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  Pierre  Lorillard, 
of  New  York,  and  which  is  patronized  further- 
more by  the  United  States  Government,  is  com- 
missioned to  systematically  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  to  take  photographs  and  casts  of  every 
relic  of  the  ancient  civilization  which  can  be 
found.  Doubtless  there  are  more  antiquities 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  Oaxaca,  Tehuantepec, 
Guatemala,  and  Yucatan  than  have  yet  been 
brought  to  light.  Mount  Alban,  Mitla,  Uxmal, 
Palenque,  and  the  rest  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  of  the  ruined  cities,  have  yet  to  receive 
a  systematic  examination,  and  scores  of  sites 
are  known  to  exist  which  have  never  been 


viewed  by  a  competent  archssologiBt.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  materials 
collected  by  Charnay  and  his  assistants  will 
find  some  Champollion  to  unriddle  the  cryp- 
tography, than  that  the  symbols  should  be  yet 
understood  by  the  retrograde,  savage  descend- 
ants of  the  Mayas  in  their  mountain  eyrie. 
The  Lorillard  expedition  will  endeavor  to  wring 
from  these  shy  mountaineers  whatever  knowl- 
edge they  possess,  and  will  be  protect^  in 
their  excursions  in  these  wild  parts  by  a  body 
of  one  hundred  regular  soldiers. 

Abotio  Exploration. — The  American  Frank- 
lin search  party  under  Lieutenant  Schwatka 
returned  in  tlie  bark  George  and  Mary,  on 
September  22d,  from  a  two  years'  hunt  for 
the  log-books  and  other  relics  of  the  Franklin 
Expedition.   During  the  first  ten  years  after  the 
loss  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  several  finely 
equipped  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  discover 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  not  a  trace  was  seen  until  in  1859 
Captain  McClintock  found  clothes  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  lost  crews  on  King 
William  Land,  and  explored  the  country  for 
records ;  but  it  was  May,  and  everything  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.    In  Captain  C.  F. 
Hairs  two  expeditions,  1860-1862,  and  1864^ 
1869,  many  relics  were  obtained  from  the  Es- 
quimaux, and  the  spot  was  discovered  where  the 
band  of  survivors  from  the  £)*ebns  and  Terror 
made  their  last  camp  on  their  fatal  attempt  to 
return  to  civilization  after  wintering  three  years 
in  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice.    He  was  only 
able  to  examine  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
island.     A  skeleton  was  brought  away  which 
was  identified  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Le  Yesconte 
of  the  Erebus.     The  natives  informed  him  that 
books  and  documents  had  been  found.    In  187d 
an  American  whaling-master.  Captain  Potter, 
who  lay  frozen  up  twenty-four  months  in  Re- 
pulse Bay,  brought  to  New  York  spoons,  forks, 
and  knives,  engraved  with  the  arms  and  initials 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain  Crozier,  and 
Fitj^ames,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Netchii- 
lik  Esquimaux,  who  related  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  white  men  had  visited  their  country, 
which  is  distant  a  long  way  from  Repulse  Bay; 
that  they  had  perished  one  after  another  of 
starvation  many  years  before ;  and  that  tlie  last 
one  surviving  had  laid  away  papers  and  books 
in  a  cairn.    In  1877  anotlier  ice-bound  whaler, 
F.  Barry,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companion- 
ions  of  Potter,  brought  back  a  siljer  snoon 
with  Franklin^s  crest  upon  it,  and  repeatea  the 
tale  of  buried  documents,  presumed  to  be  the 
ship^s  logs  and  notes  of  scientific  observations. 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Brown,  owners  of  ibis 
whaling- vessel,  determined  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition to  land  at  Repulse  Bay,  provisioned  for 
eighteen  mouths,  for  a  thorough  search  with  the 
help  of  the  Esquimaux  over  the  whole  groond 
on  which  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  Franklin  catas- 
trophe had  taken  place.    The  schooner  Eothen, 
commanded  by  Barry  and  fitted  out  for  a  whal- 
ing-cruise, bore  the  ^arch  party  to  the  scene 
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of  its  labors.    lieutenant  F.  Sohwatka,  of  the  try,  became  difficult,  the  land  being  nearly 
United  States  Army,  was  the  leader  of  the  ex-  stripped  of  snow ;   until,  May  9th,  they  de- 
pedition.    Schwatka  chose  to  land  at  Gamp  scended  a  range  of  hills  into  a  stream  flowing 
Daly,  north  of  Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  opposite  northward,  which  they  named  Hayes  River, 
Depot  Island  on  Hudson  Bay,  finding  Esquimaux  and  followed  it  110  to  120  miles  to  its  mouth 
here,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  not  finding  in  Cock  burn  Bay.    On  this  river.  May  16th, 
them  at  Repulse  Bay.    The  party  consisted  of  the  travelers  fell  in  with  Esquimaux,  a  remnant 
three  white  men  besides  the  leader — Colonel  of  the  Ukjuliks,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
W.  H.  Gilder,  Harry  Klutschak,  and  Frank  the  western  shores  of  Adelaide  Peninsula  and 
Melms,  and  the  Esquimau,  Joseph  Ebberbing,  King  William  Land,  and  nearly  exterminated 
called  Esquimau  Joe,  for  long  years  the  faith-  by  the  Netchilliks.    The  chief  had  seen  white 
ful  companion  of  Captain  Hall,  who  acted  as  men  in  his  youth  who  had  come  down  Back 
interpreter.    Lieutenant  Schwatka,  convinced  River  in  a  boat,  and  had  found  a  ship  in  the 
of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  the  usual  ice  off  the  west  coast  of  Adelaide  Peninsula 
stores  in  the  sledge-journey  of  thousands  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.    There  was  a 
miles  which  was  before  them,  determined  to  single  corpse  on  board,  and  knives,  spoons,  and 
adopt  the  sensible  but  novel  method  in  Arctic  ntensils  were  taken  out  by  the  Esquimaux  by 
exploration  of  becoming  inured  to  the  life  of  making  a  hole  in  the  side,  in  consequence  of 
the  Esquimaux,  of  acquiring  their  habits,  and  which  the  vessel,  which  must  have  been  the 
learning  the  arts  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  Erebus  or  the  Terror,  sank  the  next  summer 
wring  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence  f^om  with  the  books  and  other  things  whieh  were 
the  diary  hand  of  Nature.    Such  an  existence  not  removed.    He  had  heard  of  other  white 
would  be  impossible  to  the  natives  of  kindlier  men  being  seen  by  Esauimaux,  and  of  cairns 
climes  without  the  discipline  of  a  period  of  being  opened  and  despoiled.    Taking  several  of 
habituation  and  acclimatization.     The  winter  these  Esquimaux  into  their  company,  they  de- 
passed  at  Camp  Daly  was  turned  to  account  in  scended  tne  river  and  crossed  land  until  they 
scquirinff  experience  in  sledging  and  in  becom-  reached  Elliot  Bay,  arrived  at  their  goal,  en- 
ing  hardened  and  accustomed  to  the  Esqui-  tering  the  region  tracked  hither  and  thither 
roao  life  and  ways.    Information  was  studious-  by  the  fated  followers  of  the  most  hopefully 
\j  sought  as  to  the  best  route  to  King  William  conceived  and  most  disastrous  of  Arctic  expedi- 
Land,  and  scientific  observations  were  taken,  tions,  who  marked  the  path  of  their  blind  wan- 
Astronomical  determinations  showed  that  the  derings  with  the  corpses  of  their  dead.    On 
west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  in  this  region  is  set  May  22d  a  cairn  reported  to  have  been  made 
down  on  the  maps  nearly  two  degrees  too  far  to  on  Montreal  Island  was  sought  for  nnsuccess- 
tbe  west.    The  Esquimaux  among  whom  they  fully.    On  Adelaide  Peninsula,  by  Barrow  In- 
foand  themselves  denied  all  knowledge  of  relics  let,  they  came  across  a  large  band  of  Netchil- 
or  boned  documents.    On  April  1st  Schwatka  liks,  several  of  whom  recollected  the  Franklin 
and  his  comrades  set  out  on  their  way  to  King  party.    Near  their  camp  was  the  spot  where, 
Willtsin  Land,  accompanied  by  thirteen  Inuit  probably,  the  last  survivors  perished.    The  Es- 
uid  Netchillik  men,  women,  and  children.     In  qnimaux  had  here  found  skeletons  of  several 
tbree  sledges,  drawn  by  forty-two  dogs,  were  people  under  a  boat^  and  appropriated  their 
Wares   for  barter   and  provisions   for  three  effects,  giving  the  books  and  watches  to  their 
months,  to  be  preserved  for  the  case  of  neces-  children  to  play  with.    Meeting  an  old  woman, 
sity.    They  were  to  depend  entirely  on  the  who  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  unfortunate 
chase  for  their  daily  food ;  and  with  their  long-  explorers  at  Washington  Bay,  Schwatka  deter- 
i^nge  rifles  they  killed  an  abundance  of  rein-  mined  to  hasten  on  to  King  William  Land  before 
deer,  whose  flesh  they  were  often  obliged  to  the  ice  broke.    On  the  way  he  obtained  some 
^t  raw.    Every  evening  igltu,  or  snow-huts,  relics,  and  heard  of  another  treasure  of  books 
Were  thrown  up,  in  which  they  comfortably  and  papers  havingbeen  destroyed  by  Esquimaux 
I>as8ed  the  nights.    They  guided  their  course  children.    The  Esquimaux  told  a  grisly  tale  of 
directly  for  their  destination  over  a  route  before  finding  skeletons  with  sawed  bones,  indicating 
^trodden  by  whites  or  by  Esquimaux,  seeking  that  cannibalism,  the  last  desperate  relief  for 
t  path  where  possible  in  the  frozen  streams,  the  maddening  pangs  of  hunger,  had  been  re- 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  Connery  and  Lor-  sorted  to  by  some  of  the  sufferers.     They 
illard  Rivers,  leaving  the  latter  to  cross  the  crossed  Simpson  Strait  with  a  large  following 
Hazard  Hills,  beyond  which  they  traversed  an  of  natives,  attracted  by  the  promise  of  rewards, 
undolating  country,  sometimes  unhitching  the  but  left  Es<^uimau  Joe  and  all  but  a  single  fam* 
dogs  and  gliding  down  the  northern  slopes  by  ily  of  Esquimaux  at  Cape  Herschel,  June  21st. 
the  force  of  gravitation.    On  April  21  st  they  They  were  surprised  at  reaching  Erebus  Bay 
found  that  they  were  in  latitude  65°  45',  hav-  two  days  later.    Cape  Herschel  was  afterward 
ing  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Wager  River  with-  found  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  farther 
oat  knowing  it.     Schwatka  thinks  that  this  west  than  the  position  marked  on  the  Admiralty 
Mtuary  dries  ont  in  late  summer  after  the  melt-  charts.    The  snow  became  too  soft  to  bear  the 
ed  snows  have  flowed  down,  leaving  only  a  sledges,  and  the  ice  was  covered  with  water; 
chain  of  isolated  lakes.  The  route  to  the  north-  but  in  a  few  days  the  snow  had  nearly  melted  on 
westward  from  this  point,  through  a  hilly  coun-  the  land,  while  a  path  was  found  for  the  sledges 
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in  the  ice  off  shore.    The  weather  was  now  so  abov^  the  horizon,  and  it  WBS  growing  bitter 
warm  that  when  the  wind  was  not  blowing  cold,  the    mean  temperature  for  November 
their  clothes  felt  too  heavy.    At  the  site  of  beiug  23°  below  zero,  Fahr.,  the  lowest  read- 
the  camp  occupied  by  Captain  Crozier,  after  ing  49°  below.    The  journey  took  weeks  long- 
abandoning  his  ship  off  Cape  Jane  Franklin,  er  than  they  expected ;  but  when  they  came 
many  articles  were  found,  and  in  a  grave,  on  the  to  the  rapids,   on  December  5th,  the  main 
evidence  of  a  medal  inscribed  with  his  name,  body  liad  not  arrived.    On  the  10th  they  came, 
were  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Irving,  third  and  all  started  for  Hudson  Bay.     This  was  the 
officer  of  the  Terror.     On  July  3d  they  reached  worst  march  of  all,  a  constant  straggle  for  life. 
Cape  Feiix,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  The  provision  of  fit»h  which  they  took  from 
and  the  limit  of  the  ground  to  be  explored.    On  Back  River,  salmon  and  a  speciea  of  herring, 
their  return  journey  they  more  thoroughly  ex-  soon  ran  out ;   and  reindeer  were  so  scarce 
amined  the  whole  coast,  when  the  snows  had  that  hunters  were  often  absent  several  days 
entirely  disappeared.    Graves  were  found  in  before  getting  a  shot  at  one.     Farther  sonth, 
many  places  all  along  the  coast,  marked  by  heaps  where  they  were  more  plentiful,  the  travelers 
of  stones  which  the  gallant  band  had  tenderly  had  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wolves, 
and  reverently  erected  over  the  heads  of  their  and  several  times  the  hunters  barely  escaped 
fallen  companions ;   and  fragments  of  boats,  being  devoured.    The  reiudeer-fiesh  was  now 
utensils,  clothing,  etc.,  were  found,  but  no  doc-  too  lean  to  afford  good  nourishment,  and  had 
uraent  or  jotted  minute,  save  a  eopy  of  the  to  be  eaten,  moreover,  not  only  raw,  but  when 
brief  memorial  left  by  Captain  Crozier  when  frozen  so  stiff  that  it  had  to  be  sawed  into 
he  set  out  with  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  small  bits  and  thawed  in  the  mouth ;  and  of 
Terror,  105  souls  in  all,  for  Back  River,  which  lard  and  tallow  they  had  only  enough  to  light 
was  found  by  Lieutenant  Hobson,  of  the  Mo-  their  igliu.    More  than  half  of  their  dogs  died 
Clintock  expedition,  in  1859,  and  is  the  only  on  the  route.    Snow-storms  often  kept  them 
record  of  the  Franklin  expedition  which  has  in  camp  several  days.    The  cold  was  the  most 
yet  been  brought  to  light.  prolonged  and  severe  ever  suffered  by  a  polar 
Difficult  as  had  been  the  march  ever  since  exploring  party.    The  thermometric  readings 
the  snow  began  to  melt,  it  became  tenfold  were  so  extraordinary  that  their  acooracy  has 
more  so  when  the  ice  broke  up,  and  all  the  been  called  in  question.     The  average  temper- 
stores  and  equipments  had  to  be  carried  on  ature  of  the  month  of  December  was  —  50  F., 
the  men^s  backs,  while  the  dogs  had  all  they  and  the  minimum  reading— G9^;  the  mean  for 
could  do  to  drag  the  empty  sledges  over  the  January  was~53'';   the  minimum,  observed 
dryland.    While  the  luggage  was  being  thus  January  Sd,  — 71**;  the  mean  temperature  in 
transported  to  the  camp  at  Cape  Herschel,  the  February  was  —45^;  the  lowest  —69^.    The 
explorers  continued  their  researches.    Mean-  thermometer  stood  below —60^  nnder  the  zero- 
while  the  cold  season  was  again  coming  on :  by  point  for  twenty-seven  several  days,  and  for 
the  last  of  August  the  Esquimaux  could  build  sixteen  days  it  was  below  —68°.    The  natives 
ighu  of  ice  eight  inches  thick.    No  lack  of  said  that  the  winter  was  an  unusually  severe 
food  was  felt,  as  the  reindeer  gathered  at  the  one.     Instances  of  lower  temperature  thaa 
southern  end  of  the  island  at  the  approach  of  Schwatka^s  minimum  of  ~7l°  F.  have  been 
winter,  waiting  for  the  strait  to  freeze  over,  observed  by  other  travelers.    Nares  read  —74^ 
The  ice  was  not  safe  for  the  heavily  laden  F.  on  March  4,  1876,  at  Floeberg  Beach,  and 
sledges  before  the  1st  of  November.    While  Dr.  Kane,  Captain  Parry,  and  several  Russian 
the  main  party  made  their  way  straight  to  explorers  have  experienced  equally  severe  cold. 
Back  River,  after  giving  Starvation  Cove,  the  In  Siberia  the  thermometer  has  been  known 
last  camping-place  of  the  lost  crews,  another  to  fall  to  —76°  F.    In  this  very  region  Back's 
thorough  examination,  Schwatka  and  Gilder  thermometer  registered —70°  in  1835,  and  Hall 
went  around  by  the  west  shore  of  Adelaide  recorded  —65^^°.     After  they  reached  Depot 
Peninsula  to  seek  the  spot  where  that  vessel  Island  their  privations  were  not  ended.    The 
sank,  which  was  driven  through  Victoria  Strait.  Esquimaux  there  could  furnish  a  small  qnan- 
Hcre,  at  the  mouth  of  Sherman  Inlet,  they  tity  of  seal  and  walrus  meat,  but  the  supplies 
obtained  from  Esquimaux,  among  other  relics,  promised  had  not  been  left  for  them.    They 
a  portion  of  a  boat  which  had  landed  from  the  were  reduced  to  chewing  walrus-skins  for  nonr- 
lost  ship.    They  had  a  hard  journey  up  Sher-  ishment  before  the  weather  allowed  of  good 
man  Inlet  and  across  McCrary  Isthmus  to  the  hunting.    They  were  called  for  by  Captain 
rendezvous  at  the  rapids  of  Back  River.    The  Baker,  who  had  wintered  there,  at  the  end  of 
heavy  sledges  were  dragged  with  difficulty  his  next  summer^s  sealing-voyage. 
through  the  deep,  new  -  fallen  snow ;   iciclea       The  unexampled  sledge-journey  of  Schwatka 
formed  by  the  severe  frost  impeded  them ;  the  and  his  companions,  lasting  from  April  1, 1879, 
overworked  dogs  were  poorly  fed,  and  their  to  March  4,  1880,  covered  8,250  miles.    Ira- 
strength  failed  rapidly ;  all  were  kept  on  short  portant  corrections  were  made  by  them  in  the 
rations,  as  their  store  of  meat  was  nearly  ex-  map  of  the  country  traversed.    Instead  of.flow- 
hausted,  and  there  was  no  game  to  be  found,  ing  northeastward,  the  course  of  Back  River 
Moreover,  they  had  to  pick  their  way  in  dark-  is  nearly  due  north  for  as  far  an  they  followed  it 
ness  and  twilight,  as  the  sun  scarcely  rose  up,  about  ninety  miles.   The  coast-lines  of  King 
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am  Land  and  Adelaide  Peninsula  are  cor-  whether  Wrangel  Land  is  ever  free  from  ice. 
d  and  completed,  and  long  stretches  of  He  considers  it  an  island,  possibly  one  of  a 
territory  were  traveled.  The  fate  of  the  chain  passing  through  the  polar  regions  to 
klin  Expedition  can  only  be  read  by  the  one  Greenland.  The  Corwin  coasted  the  northern 
cd  document  and  the  graves  of  its  mem-  shoreof  Alaska  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  the  north- 
Weakened  by  scurvy  and  lumbered  with  emmost  extremity  of  United  States  territory. 
I  and  stores,  their  march  southward,  com-  The  Indians  who  came  down  to  St.  Michaels 
'.ed  April  26,  1848,  was  slow  and  painful,  with  fur-traders,  some  of  whom  are  located 
less  carried  them  off  rapidly,  and  hunger  2,000  miles  from  the  coast,  are  described  as  su- 
1  its  ravages.     They  were  succored  for  a  perior  in  physique  to  the  coast  Indians.    They 

and  then  abandoned  by  Esquimaux  at  are  tall,  erect,  and  muscular,  with  piercing 

lington  Bay.    A  detachment,  probably  led  black  eyes,  courageous,  and  not  as  yet  addicted 

ving,  seems  to  have  thought  of  returning  to  to  drink.     They  attack  the  fierce  black  bears 

hips,  either  to  bring  provisions,  or  to  take  with  knives,  deeming  it  cowardly  to  shoot 

chances  for  safety  on  board.    A  larger  them.   The  canoes,  or  kyaeks^  used  by  the  Indi- 

ion  continued  the  march  to  the  south.    A  ans  of  the  coast,  are  remarkably  fleet  and  hand- 

of  the  enfeebled  band  seem  to  have  tried  some.    The  nomadic  inhabitants  of  Point  Hope 

OSS  Simpson  Strait  in  a  boat,  and  to  have  have  larger  boats,  called  oomiah,  in  which 

cast  ashore  again  near  Pfeffer  River,  they  travel.    They  are  made  of  walrus-hide 

had  reached  the  south  shore  too  late  to  or  seal-skin,  drawn  over  a  wooden  frame,  which 

^  on  the  ice;  but  the  following  winter  the  is  fastened  with  thongs  with  slip  joints  to  al- 

ful  who  survived  crossed  the  strait  to  lie  low  of  its  giving  in  a  seaway.    They  are  flat- 

]  and  die  at  Starvation  Cove.    Perhaps  bottomed,  about  thirty  feet  long,  six  wide,  and' 

diseased  and  famine-stricken  crews  had  two  and  a  half  deep.    The  men  use  paddles  and 

fallen  upon  and  numbers  of  them  mas-  the  woii^en  oars.    The  dogs  follow  along  the 

d  by  Esquimaux  who  coveted  their  wea-  beach,  and  are  sometimes  harnessed  to  the  boat 

or  feared  the  destruction  of  their  game.  in  a  head  wind.    The  Esquimaux  of  Alaska 

te  Arctic  cruise  of  Captain  Hooper  in  the  are  very  different  in  appearance  from  those  of 

ed  States  revenue-cutter  Corwin  had  for  Labrador,  being  a  remarkably  tall  and  muscular 

bjects  the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  missing  people.    This  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  Cap- 

liDg-vessels,  and  of  tidings  of  the  explor-  tain  Hooper,  to  intermarriage  with  the  athletic 

iteamer  Jeannette;  a  visit  to  St.  Lawrence  Indians  of  the  interior.    They  have  low,  nar- 

id  at  the  entrance  of  Behring  Strait,  where  row  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  and  large 

f  of  the  natives  have  perished  of  starva-  mouths  with  very  thick  lips.    Their  coarse 

and  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  whis-  black  hair  is  cropped  short  on  the  top  of  the 

nd  firearms  with  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  head.    The  men  wear  in  holes  bored  in  the 

Corwin  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  May  lower  lip  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  pieces  of 

and  returned  to  that  port,  October  12th.  polished  stone,  glass,  or  ivory,  round,  square, 

different  attempts  to  reach  high  latitudes  or  oblong  in  shape,  three  quarters  of  an  iuch 

of  Wrangel  Land  were  made  by  the  Cor-  to  two  inches  in  diameter  and  one  eighth  to 

She  came  within  twenty-five  miles  of  one  half  inch  thick.  The  women  do  most  of  the 
Dgel  Land,  September  11th,  and  within  work.  Their  infants  are  carried  under  their  seal- 
)  miles  of  Herald  Island,  August  3d.  No  skin  tunics  on  their  backs.  The  parents  care 
I  of  the  Jeannette  or  of  the  whalers  was  for  their  children  tenderly.  Their  marriages 
oed.  The  first  push  for  the  north  was  are  not  prolific.  When  a  wife  is  barren  the 
)  before  the  summer  had  well  begun,  after  husband  often  brings  a  second  one  into  the 
Dg  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence.  Several  house.  They  are  a  good-natured  people,  ai- 
red Indians  had  starved  to  death,  owing  to  ways  laughing.  They  call  themselves  Inuits. 
DQsually  severe  season,  and  improvidence  The  seal  is  their  main  support.  The  fiesh  and 
;ed  by  their  newly  acquired  habit  of  drink-  fat  of  this  animal  is  their  chief  food  ;  its  skin 
am.  They  were  stopped  in  about  latitude  is  the  material  of  their  clothing,  their  tents, 
y  packed  ice,  July  2d.  Herald  Island  was  and  their  boats ;  they  also  light  and  warm 
anded  by  ice  supposed  to  be  at  least  two  themselves  in  winter  with  its  oil,  and  make  fish 
I  old.  This  is  said  to  rarely  break  up  be-  and  bird  nets  of  thongs  cut  from  its  hide, 
a  this  island  and  Wrangel  Land.  When  They  catch  salmon  and  other  fish  in  seines  and 
igel  Land  was  sighted,  the  highest  hills,  gill-nets,  and  hunt  the  white  whale,  driving  it 
\i  seem  to  be  more  distant,  were  entirely  into  shoal  water  in  their  swift  canoes,  where  it 
ed  with  snow,  other  lower  ones  were  par-  is  speedily  dispatched  with  flint  spears.  They 
covered,  and  others  still  lower  were  bare,  also  hunt  the  bowhead  whale.  They  throw 
)  peaks  were  observed  which  were  about  into  the  whale  spears  about  six  feet  long  with 

feet  apparently  in  height,  the  central  heads  of  flint  or  ivory  tipped  with  iron.    To 

conic4if  and  the  others    round-topped,  these  are  fastened  by  thongs  inflated  seal-skin 

I  of  these  waa  a  range  of  rounded  hills,  bags  which  prevent  the  whale  from  escaping 

aromits  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  by  diving.     They  stalk  the  seal  with  the  rifle 

feet  high.     At  a  point  farther  north  the  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  show  great  skill  and 

seemed  to  end.     Captain  Hooper  doubts  patience  in  hunting  the  wary  animal    They 
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eat  whale  and  seal  meat  raw,  and  sometimes  tail  docks,  old  sqaaws,  two  varieties  of  snipe, 

quite  pntrid.    Thej  use  no  seasoning,' and  can  plover,  sparrows,  and  a  small  bird  called  the 

not  bear  the  taste  of  salt.     All  of  them  smoke  bowhead  bird  by  the  whalers,  were  also  met 

— men,  women,  and  children.    They  make  their  with,  and  many  smaller  birds.     The  only  val- 

own  pipes,  the  stems  of  two  pieces  of  wood  nable  fish  is  the  salmon,  which  is  smaller  than 

wound  with  sinews  of  whalebone,  the  small  the  salmon  of  lower  latitudes,  but  is  of  excel- 

bowls  of  different  metals  combined,  very  skillful-  lent  flavor. 

ly  worked.    Their  superstitious  belief  in  shama-        No  icebergs,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Atlan- 
nism  is  so  strong  that  the  medicine-men  deceive  tic  near  Greenland,  are  found  in  the  Arctic 
them  with  the  most  transparent  tricks.    They  Ocean.     The  highest  ice  observed  did  not  rise 
believe  also  in  witchcraft.     Blood-revenge  is  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  water.    The^. 
practiced,  but  murders  are  rare.     The  avenger  main  pack  averages  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height^^ 
may  wait  many  years  before  striking  the  blow,  with  hummocks  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
which  he  usually  delivers  secretly  and  without  Ice  does  not  form  in  the  water  in  a  thick 
exposing  himself  to  danger.    Aside  from  this  sheet  than  eighteen  feet.    The  deepest  fonm 
custom  they  have  no  laws  or  punishments,  tion  in  a  single  winter  is  nine  and  a  half  fee 
When  not  in  drink  they  are  very  kind-hearted,  The  pack-ice  formed  by  many  sheets  crush 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Hooper  could  be  together  and  piled  upon  each  other,  is  one  hu^^^ 
easily  civilized.  dred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     Dri^^ 
Whales  are  found  everywhere  in  this  ocean,  ice  skirts  the  pack  in  summer,  sometimes  fio:^^ 
entering  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  and  re-  ing  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away  when  t»^^ 
maining  until  the  sea  closes  again.    They  are  wind  blows  off  the  pack.    Large  rifts  open     ^^ 
said  by  the  natives  to  bd  most  numerous  after  times  in  the  pack,  which  may  be  follov^^ 
the  departure  of  the  whaling-fleet.    They  are  many  miles  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  enter  tl^e^ 
most  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leads,  or  even  to  approach  the  pack,  as  long 
ice,  and  the  whalers  watch  for  them  in  the  tongues  of  ice  suddenly  shoot  out  from  the 
wake  of  the  ice-pack.    The  season  is  report-  pack,  and  unless  very  alert  and  watchful  the 
ed  to  have  been  remarkably  successful,  though  navigators  may  be  locked  in  the  ice.    SiDce 
the  season  before  very  few  whales  were  killed  1871  fifty-four  whaling-vessels  have  been  lost 
in  these  waters ;  their  average  size  this  year  was  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  thirty-three 
20  per  cent  greater  than  usual.     The  whale  of  which  have  been  caught  in  the  ice-pack. 
called  the  bowhead,  a  variety  oiBilena  mystice-  The  pack  has  a  slow  but  constant  drift  toward 
ta^  is  the  only  common  kind.    The  finback  and  the  northeast.     Arctic  ice  is  of  four  colors: 
California  gray  whales  are  rare,  as  is  also  the  snow-ice  newly  formed  is  white  and  opaqne;       | 
grampus.    The  Beluga  eataion,  or  white  whale,  ice  formed  in  muddy  and  shallow  waters  is      i 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  particularly  brownish  gray,  opaque,  and  often  covered  with      * 
Kotzebue  Sound.   The  walrus  enters  the  Arctic  sand  and  earth ;  ice  containing  salt  is  green- 
Ocean  in  the  spring  from  Behring  Sea,  and  re-  ish ;  and  clear  ice  which  contains  none  is  bloe. 
turns  when  the  ice  closes  the  ocean.    They  col-  Above  the  ice  the  air  is  colored  yellow  with 
lect  in  large  numbers  on  the  floes,  not  venturing  reflected  light.    This  appearance,  called  the 
on  the  main  pack  for  fear  of  the  polar  bear,  ice-blink,  can  be  seen  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
Seals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  before  the  ice  itself  is  in  sight.     Drift-ioe  can 
The  common  hair-seal,  the  Phoca  vitulirui,  and  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  the  solid 
the  large  hair-seal,  probably  identical  with  the  pack  by  dark  lines  over  the  openings.    The 
Phoca  Greenlandica^  are  abundant ;  the  leopard-  breaking  up  of  the  ice  commences  in  the  repon 
seal  is  equally  well  distributed,  but  not  com-  of  Behring  Strait  in  May  or  June.     By  the  first 
mon.    Examples  of  an  unknown  variety,  small  of  September  new  ice  begins  to  form,  tbongh 
and  dark-colored,  with  a  slender  body  and  point-  the  general  closing  does  not  occur  until  after 
ed  head,  were  observed  from  the  Corwin.    The  the  beginning  of  October.    The  perennial  mass* 
Seal  Islands  abound  more  than  ever  before  with  called  the  barrier,  varies  a  little  in  position 
seals,  and  the  beaches  are  swarming  with  their  from  year  to  year,  but  generally  may  be  looked 
young.    The  party  killed  several  polar  bears  for  near  Icy  Cape  during  September.    It  ex-     f 
ranging  from  900  to  2,000  pounds  in  weight,  tends  westerly  as  far  as  Herald  Shoal,  where  it     | 
Reindeer  are  usually  most  numerous  between  takes  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  vicinity     * 
Point  Belcher  and  Point  Barrow,  but  are  very  of  Herald  Island.    Here,  in  August  and  Sep- 
migratory.     Moose,  though  very  common  in-  tember,  a  lane  of  open  water  is  {generally  found 
land,  do  not  visit  the  coast.     The  ibex  is  plen-  extending  to  the  northward.    This  space  is  at 
tiful  in  the  hills,  but  can  seldom  be  killed,  first  filled  with  broken  ice.    In  the  Corwin's 
Maskrats  and    squirrels  are  very  abundant,  second  attempt  to  reach  the  island  they  steamed 
Among  the  birds  which  swarm  on  the  islands  up  this  lane  over  fifty  miles,  with  the  pack  in      I 
and  along  shore  the  commonest  were  white  sight  from  the  mast-head  on  both  sides.    The       | 
gulls,  and  gulls  with  black- tipped  wings,  crest-  last  twenty  miles  they  were  compelled  to  force 
ed  auks,  lesser  auks,  two  varieties  of  puffins,  a  way  through  drift-ice.     The  icy  barrier  ex- 
eider-ducks,  murr,  white  owls,   robber-birds,  tends  several  degrees  farther  south  between 
tern,  and  ravens,  the  latter  being  found  all  Point  Barrow  and  Wrangel  Land  than  in  any 
along  the  coast.     Pigeon  guillemots,  spring-  other  part  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
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A  tentative  excursion  into  high  latitudes  in  order,  thrift,  and  contentment  All  industries 
the  European  Polar  Sea  by  the  route  of  the  have  thrived.  All  classes  rejoice  in  an  im- 
Austrian  Expedition,  which  was  strongly  fa-  proved  condition,  and  in  the  hopefulness  of  a 
vored  by  Dr.  Petermann,  was  made  by  Leigh  bright  future.  Our  resources  have  been  multi- 
Smith  in  a  little  steamer  specially  built  for  Arc-  plied  and  developed.  The  different  sections  of 
tic  cruising.  He  sailed  in  bis  small  cutter,  the  the  State  have  grown  in  wealth  and  population. 
Eire,  Irom  Peterhead,  Scotland,  on  June  19th,  Our  credit  maintains  its  exalted  standard;  our 
and  after  spending  several  days  on  Jan  Mayen,  public  debt  is  diminishing ;  crime  is  steadily  on 
seal -hunting,  ran  over  to  the  east  coast  of  the  decrease.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
Greenland,  which  he  sighted  for  one  hundred  to  all  true  patriots  to  observe  the  rapid  prog-^ 
miles  north  of  Cape  Bismarck,  the  farthest  ress  of  the  State  in  moral  and  material  devel- 
point  of  the  German  Expedition,  and  then  opment.^' 

steered  eastward,  and  finding  King  Karl  Land,        The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
like  Greenland,  inaccessible  on  account  of  ice,  opened  November  8d,  and  closed  December  2d. 
turned  to  Franz  Joseph  Land,  which  came  in  James  S.  Boynton  was  elected  President  of  the 
sight  August  14th.  He  reached  the  coast  in  lati-  Senate,  and  A.  O.  Bacon  Speaker  of  the  House, 
tude  80°  5',  longitude  45°  60'  east,  found  a  safe  The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and  of 
harbor  between  two  islands  in  latitude  80''5'25",  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts, 
longitude  48"^  SO'  east,  and  explored  the  islands  and  Solicitors-General,  was  the  first  business 
and  the  fiords  of  the  coast,  which  run  up  in  to  the  which  occupied  their  attention.    There  was 
land  in  northerly  and  northwesterly  directions,  not  time  to  mature  many  general  laws ;  but 
Many  large  and  small  islands  were  encountered,  much  laborious  committee-work  was  accom- 
all  covered  with  glaciers  and  snow-fields  ex-  plisbed,  and  a  mass  of  legislation  was  got  under 
cept  on  their  southern  exposures,  which  were  way  to  be  attended  to  in  the  next  session.    The 
bluff  headlands  covered  with  vegetation.    Sev-  Legislature  expected  to  receive  the  census  re- 
eral  Arctic  flowers  were  collected.     He  fol-  turns  in  time  to  redistrict  the  State,  but  were 
lowed  the  coast  in  these  excursions  eighty  or  disappointed.    For  this  and  other  reasons  it 
one  hundred  miles  farther  westward  than  the  was  tnought  necessary  to  hold  an  extra  session 
Austrian  expedition  had  gone.    His  farthest  to  commence    on  the  second   Wednesday  in 
point  was  80°  20'  north  latitude,  40°  east  Ion-  July,  1881.     A  nenal  act  was  passed  regarding 
gitude.    He  saw  the  coast  stretching  to  the  the  buying  or  selling  of  votes.    An  amendment 
northwest  for  about  forty  miles  farther,  but  was  was  passed  making  an  order  of  foreclosure  not 
barred  from  following  it  by  the  ice.    He  vis-  necessary  for  the  postponement  of  a  sale  of 
ited  on  the  east  Cape  Tegethoff  and  Wilkzek  mortgaged  personal  property.     An  act  con- 
Island,  but  his  advance  to  the  east  and  north-  f erring    additional  powers  on  tax-collectors, 
east  was  blocked  by  solid  ice-masses  stretching  making  them  ex-offido  sheriffs  in  certain  cases, 
across  between  Hall,  Salm,  and  Lamont  Isl-  etc.,  was  repealed.    An  act  was  passed  author- 
ands.    He  sighted  King  Karl  Land,  which  was  izing  the  Governor  to  furnish  arms  and  acx;ou- 
closed  with  ice  in  this  direction  also,  on  his  trements   to  colleges  organized  as   branches 
petam  by  way  of  Haramerfest,  reaching  this  of  the  State  University.     The  question  of  ap- 
port  September  27th.    Both  in  his  outward  and  pointing  a  joint  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
fetorn  voyage  he  found  Barents  Sen  free  of  ice.  constitutionality  of  repealing  the  convict-lease 
The  Dutch  schooner  William  Barents,  com-  system   was  postponed  to  the  July  session, 
inaoded  by  Captain  Van  Broekhuyseu,  in  cruis-  Some  important  railroad  bills  were  passed. 
iog  around  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla   ran  One  of  these  was  to  charter  the  Atlanta  and 
Qpon  a  reef  and  was  disabled.    Thermometric  Alabama  Railroad,  the  incorporators  being  A. 
Jtnd  mngnetic  observations  were  made,  sound-  Austell,  S.  M.  Inman,  and  other  prominent 
ings  taken,  zoological  specimens  collected,  and  Georgiair  capitalists.    The  road  is  to  be  built 
the  location  and  condition  of  the  ice  profitably  from  Atlanta  to  some  point  on  the  Alabama 
bodied ;  a  barrier  of  ice  stretched  from  Ice  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  coal-fields.    The 
Cape  across  Kara  Sea,  which  seemed  to  be  capital  stock  is  to  be  $2,000,000,  with  the 
filled  with  ice  by  the  east  wind,  while  to  the  privilege  of  raising  it  to  $6,000,000.  The  Rome 
north  of  Nova  Zembla  there  was  none  to  be  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  was  incorporated, 
leen.  with  the  privilege  of  raising  a  capital  of  not 
GEORGIA.    The  enterprising  and  commer-  more  than  $1,500,000.    This  road,  if  completed, 
cial  spirit  which  has  sprung  up  in  Georgia  since  will  be  an  important  connecting  link  in  the 
the  war  has  enabled  its  thrifty  citizens  to  de-  Southern  network.    The  only  other  charter 
velop  the  great  natural  advantages  of   their  granted  was  for  the  Buena  Vista  Railroad,  with 
State  so  rapidly  and  extensively  as  to  give  it  a  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.     This  road  will  de- 
more  decided  preeminence  than  it  asserted  in  velop  a  tract  of  country  which  stands  in  much 
the  days  of  slavery,  and  to  earn  it  the  name  ot  need  of  means  of  transportation, 
the  Empire  State  of  the  South.    Governor  Col-        Only  one  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  was 
qoitt,  in  his  biennial  message,  gives  the  following  vetoed  by  the  Governor.    This  was  the  charter 
cheerful  description  of  its  present  material  and  for  a  bank  in  Savannah,  in  which  the  stock- 
focial  condition :  "  There  is  everywhere,  in  the  holders  were  made  liable  only  for  the  amount  of 
broad  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  progress,  the  unpaid  stock,  which  the  Governor  deemed 
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contrary  to  public  policy,  as  they  could  contract  which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 

unlimited  liabilities  for  deposits.  creating  the  Railroad  Commission.    A  bill  was 

In  1874  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  filed  by  M.  E.  Jessup,  surviving  trustee  of  the 
taxing  the  property  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  bondholders,  for  the  old  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Rail- 
State  as  other  property  of  the  citizens  is  tax-  road,  in  the  United  States  court,  to  restrain 
able.  Many  of  these  corporations  claimed  that  the  Commissioners  from  executing  the  act  to 
they  were  entitled  by  their  charters  to  a  pre-  regulate  tariffs,  which  bill  Judge  Bradley  dis- 
scribed  limited  rate  of  taxation,  and  that  it  was  missed.  A  second  bill  was  filed  by  one  of  the 
a  violation  of  the  contract  made  with  the  State  stockholders  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
to  impose  a  higher  rate.  The  rate  prescribed  Western  Railroad  Company,  which  succeeded 
in  their  charters  was  generally  one  half  of  one  the  old  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Coinpanv, 
per  cent,  upon  their  net  income.  The  object  and  a  preliminary  injunction  was  granted  pend- 
of  the  act  was  to  test  the  right  of  the  State  to  ing  the  decision. 

tax  the  railroads  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
and  a  method  was  defined  by  that  act,  by  which  eral  Assembly,  fieri  faeifu  were  issued  against 
the  railroads  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  John  W.  Renfroe,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and 
privileges  conferred  by  their  charters.     Suits  his  sureties,  for  certain  moneys  received  as  in- 
were  instituted  against  most  of  the  railroad  terest  on  the  public  funds.    Bills  were  filed  in 
companies  during  the  term  of  Governor  Smith ;  these  cases  by  the  defendants,  and  injunctions 
and  while  taxes  were  collected  against  those  granted,  and  the  cases  are  pending.     The  fieri 
roads  which  had  no  chartered  exemptions,  yet  facicu  are  for  the  amount  of  nearly  $26,000. 
in  most  of  the  leading  lines  of  this  State  the  The  amount  of  interest  which  the   principal 
decisions  of  both  the  State  courts  and  the  Su-  and  his  sureties  are  sued  for  is  over  $20,000. 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  adverse  It  is  contended  by  the  State  that  the  Treasurer 
to  the  right  of  the  State  to  recover  any  taxes  illegally  appropriated  to  his  own  use  interest 
beyond  its  chartered  rate.    The  fieri  faeias  obtained  from  banks  in  payment  for  the  use 
issued  were  generally  for  taxes  due  for  the  of  the  Staters  moneys  which  were  deposited  in 
years  1874  and  1875.    The  Legislature,  by  re-  them,  in  violation  of  an  act  which  forbids  the 
enacting  the  act  of  1874,  in  an  amended  form.  Treasurer  **  to  use  himself,  or  to  permit  to  be 
continued  to  impose  the  tax,  and  made  it  the  used,  the  funds  of  the  State.''    Six  contracts 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  enforce  it,  if  possible,  were  made  with  the  banking  companies  by  tbe 
under  the  law.     The  Attorney-General    sug-  Treasurer,  each  of  which,  and  not  each  act  of 
gested  that,  if  new  suits  were  instituted  against  receiving  interest,  was  construed  by  the  Attor- 
the  railroads,  a  decision    might  be  obtained  ney-General  to  constitute  a  violation  of  tbe 
from  the  courts,  either  declaring  these  exemp-  law,  to  which  a  penalty  of  $500  is  attached, 
tions  unconstitutional,  or  else  materially  modi-  The  question  will,  however,  be  submitted  to 
fying  them.    General  Toombs,  who  had  been  the  courts,  it  is  said,  whether  or  not  each  sepa- 
employed  in  the  suits  arising  under  the  fieri  rate  act  of  receiving  interest  is  finable,  in  which 
facias  for  the  years  1874  and  1876,  was  era-  case  the  penalties  will  amount  to  $40,000. 
ployed  to  aid   the  Attorney-General  in    re-  In  the  case  of  the  State  against  John  Jones, 
opening  this  litigation.    The  Comptroller-Gen-  Treasurer,  and  John  T.  Grant  and  C.  A.  Nat- 
eral,  whose  duty  it  was  under  the  law  to  issue  ting,  sureties,  a  judgment  was  obtained  for 
the  fieri  facias^  declined  to  issue  the  writ  with-  $96,000,  dated  May  23,  1879.     A  motion  was 
out  an  Executive  order  requiring  him  to  do  made  to  set  aside  the  judgment.    The  suit  was 
so.    This  order  was  accordingly  given  by  the  instituted  during  the  term  of  Governor  Smith, 
Governor,  and  the  ^ri /(MJMM  issued.    There-  by  the  Attorney-General,   N.  J.   Hammond; 
suit  of  that  reopened  litigation  was  to  obtain  a  and  Governor  Smith  employed  to  assist  bim 
decision  from  the  court  declaring  th^tax  con-  General  R.  Toombs,  McCay  &  Trippo,  Willis 
Btitutional ;  so  that  from  this  source,  apparently  A.  Hawkins,  and  William  T.  Newman.    All  of 
closed,  there  has  been  collected  for  the  State  these  lawyers  advised  the  acceptance  of  $35,- 
the  sum  of  $216,683.27.     These    collections  000  offered  in  compromise  by  Mr.  Grant.    Tbe 
embrace  taxes  from  the  railroads  for  the  years  tax-books  showed  his  available  property  to  be 
1874  and  1875,  as  well  as  subsequent  years,  but  little  in  excess  of  this  sura.     Mr.  Grant 
with  interest  ifrom  the  time  when  due.     A  u^rged,  and  some  of  the  Staters  counsel  con- 
principle  has  been  established  which  will  result  ceded,  that  he  gave  the  bond  to  serve  a  tern- 
m  bringing  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  into  the  porary  purpose,  deemed  important  for  the  pnb- 
State  Treasury  annually  from  this  source.    The  lie  service,  and  thought  that  the  new  bond 
Attorney-General  recommends  some  legisla-  given  was  legally  a  substitute  for  his  bond, 
tion  in  connection  with  the  tax  on  certain  roads,  This  constituted  a  strong  equitable  reason  for 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  return  of  accepting  the  compromise.    Governor  Colqaitt 
the  taxable  property  of  railroads,  the  duty  of  under  these  circumstances  acted  upon  the  rec- 
deterraining  what  taxes  the  roads  should  pay  ommendation  of  the  counsel  for  the  State,  and 
should  be  devolved  by  the  Legislature  on  the  accepted  the  $35,000  as  the  best  thing  for  tbe 
Railroad  Commission   instead  of  the  Comp-  Staters  interest.    This  offer  was  accepted  pend- 
troller-General.  ing  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  judgment.   The 

A  very  important  suit  has  been  instituted,  Supreme  Court  afterward  decided  in  favor  of 
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lie,  but  the  decision,  the  Governor  states, 
not  have  increased  the  chances  of  a 
recovery. 

Lhe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
:  80,  1878,  the  first  of  Governor  Col- 
administration,  there  was  a  balance  in 
easary  of  $295,789.  The  receipts  of  the 
ading  September  80, 1879,  were  $1,847,- 
id  the  disbursements  $1,212,671,  leaving 
ice  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $980,908. 
^  the  fiscal  year  1880  the  receipts  amount- 
$4,589,015,  making  the  total  sum  in  tlie 
try  $5,519,924;  and  the  disbursements 
$4,888,688;  leaving  a  cash  balance  in 
easnry  on  the  80tli  of  September,  1880, 
6,240.  The  issuance  of  $100,000  of  four 
Qt.  bonds  to  meet  bonds  issued  in  1856, 
was  authorized  by  an  act  approved  De- 
r  14,  1878,  will  not  be  required  if  the 
e  in  the  Treasury  is  applied  for  that 
\e.  The  remaining  $100,000  of  $400,- 
four  per  cents,  can  also  be  redeemed. 
,000  of  the  yearns  disbursements  were 
i  to  the  funding  of  seven  per  cent,  en- 
bonds  of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  the 
and  South,  and  the  Memphis  Branch 
ads  in  six  per  cent.  State  bonds,  in  pur- 
of  an  act  passed  in  1877.  The  Governor 
an  order  on  April  14th  directing  the 
irer,  J.  W.  Renfroe,  to  apply  $250,000 
9  in  the  Treasury,  over  the  requirements 
et  appropriations  and  interest  and  the 
ng  debts,  to  the  purchase  of  outstanding 
iT  cent,  or  other  bonds,  not  due,  at  par. 
Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad,  wnich 
ized  by  the  State  on  July  2, 1878,  on  ac- 
of  the  non-payment  of  interest,  was  sold 
tion  January  18,  1880.  From  Septem- 
),  1878,  to  February  29,  1880,  the  date 
ich  it  was  handed  over  to  the  purchasers, 
mings  were  $688,781,  and  the  expenses 
46,  making  the  net  earnings  for  the  sev- 
months  $142,484.  Since  the  foreclos- 
e  State  has  discharged  old  debts  resting 
he  road  to  an  amount  exceeding  $128,- 
The  act  under  which  the  road  was  sold, 
red  September  8,  1879,  authorized  the 
of  the  road  to  the  highest  bidder,  with 
ivilege  of  purchase  for  $1,125,000.  An 
Q  was  held  September  16,  1879;  but  the 
g  was  going  on  at  the  legal  hour  of  clos- 
ed such  confusion  prevailed  that  the  high- 
der  could  not  be  recognized,  while  at  the 
time  the  true  value  of  the  lease  had  not 
tffered,  the  highest  yearly  rental  bid  hav- 
jen  $176,000.  The  sale  was,  therefore, 
»ned  to  November  18th,  on  which  date 
}  knocked  down  to  James  M.  Conper, 
also  for  Messrs.  Hazlehurst,  Lane,  and 
ton,  for  the  sum  of  $194,000  rent.  They 
ided  the  immediate  sale  and  transfer  of 
•ad ;  but,  not  being  able  to  obtain  trom 
ovcmor  a  warranty  deed,  they,  after 
delay,  accepted  a  deed  without  an  un- 
ionai  warranty  covenant,  and,  upon  the 
nt  of  $250,000  in  State  ibur  per  cent. 
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bonds,  received  the  title  to  the  road.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  sale  was  the  extension  of 
the  road  from  Macon  to  Atlanta  within  twelve 
months.  The  Governor  was  requested  by  the 
Legislature  in  a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
validity  of  some  coupons  of  the  first-mortgage 
guaranteed  bonds  of  this  road  which  fell  due 
before  1878.  These  coupons  are  not  valid  claims 
against  the  State  under  the  present  law,  the 
Governor  reports,  for  the  reason  which  Gov- 
ernor Smith  gave  when  he  ordered  that  the 
$540,000  of  bonds  authorized  in  1875  for  the 
payment  of  back  interest  on  railroad  bonds 
should  not  be  applied  to  any  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  this  road  which  were  overdue  before 
the  seizure.  The  grounds  on  which  the  pre- 
vious interest  is  declared  to  have  been  for- 
feited lie  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1866  au- 
thorizing the  endorsement  of  the  bonds,  which 
requires  the  Governor  to  take  possession  of 
the  road  when  the  interest  on  bonds  endorsed 
by  the  State  is  not  paid  when  due,  and  apply 
the  earnings  to  the  payment  of  the  guaranteed 
interest.  The  act  only  authorized  the  payment 
by  the  State  of  the  defaulted  interest  for  the 
non-payment  of  which  the  road  is  seized.  This 
construction  of  the  act  is  demanded  by  the 
principles  of  equity,  because,  if  the  notice  of 
default,  such  as  is  required  before  the  road  can 
be  seized,  is  not  duly  given,  the  State  loses  the 
opportunity  to  protect  its  own  interests. 

The  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  as  given  in  the  report  of  Comptroller- 
General  Wright,  is  $18,840,707  greater  in  1880 
than  the  tax  valuation  of  1879.  The  counties 
possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
are  Fulton,  assessed  for  $20,808,525,  of  which 
$11,647,125  is  in  city  and  town  property; 
Chatham,  $17,672,222,  of  which  $9,827,509  is 
nrban  property ;  Richmond,  $15,828,452,  of 
which  the  town  property  makes  $7,001,650. 
The  amount  of  property  returned  by  colored 
tax- payers  was  $5,764,298,  an  increase  of  $581,- 
895  over  the  returns  of  1879.  The  aggregate 
amounts  of  the  different  species  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


DEScaipnox  or  property. 

ImproTcd  knd 

Wlldkud 

City  and  town  property 

Building  uaoelatlons.'' 

Banlc  snarea 

Money  and  aolyent  debta.. . . . 

Merchandise 

ShippinfT  and  tonnafre 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Cotton-man  ufiKstories  (not  ex- 
empt)   

Iron-works  (not  exempt) .... 

Mining  capital 

Honsebola  furniture 

Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 

Horses,  cattle,  etc 

Plantation  and  mechanical 
tools 

Cotton  and  com  crops 

Other  property 

Defiiulters*  property 

Total  taxable  wealth. .... 


Valo*  In  IBT*. 


$88,629,168 

1,607,677 

49,607,286 

£02,605 

4,667,660 

26,518,006 

12,012,756 

896,003 

4,869,864 

1.640,000 

295.640 

97,580 

9,156,404 

1,078,911 

81,017,684 

2,9n.872 
546,940 

8,968,0r9 
830,876 


$22.\098,469 


ValM  In  1880. 


$86,676,568 

1,749,966 

61,280,780 

88,474 

4.761,498 

29,295,489 

18,989,109 

879,081 

6,087,894 

1,966,845 

267,*90 

108.890 

9,548,02« 

1,112.662 

28,075,764 

8,206,886 
781,971 

4,864.681 
808,016 


$288,984,126 


\ 
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The  census  retarns  make  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  1,588,988,  a  gain  daring  the 
decade  of  851,014,  or  29^  per  cent.  The  pop- 
ulation is  divided  into  761,152  males  and  777,- 
831  females;  the  white  population  numbers 
814,218,  the  colored  724,765;  the  native-bom 
1,523,673,  the  foreign-born  10,810.  In  the  re- 
turns of  the  colored  population  are  included 
9^  Indians  and  half-breeds,  one  albino,  and  17 
Ciiinesd.  The  census  of  the  African  race  has 
increased  since  1870  from  545,142  to  724,654,  or 
over  83  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  colored 
population  between  18i0  and  1850  was  25  per 
cent. ;  between  1850  and  1860  19  per  cent.  It 
is  suspected  that  the  large  increase  of  88  per 
cent,  in  the  last  decade  is  an  excessive  esti- 
mate, as  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
which  showed  an  increase  of  only  5^  per  cent, 
between  1830  and  1870,  must  have  been  defec- 
tive. The  same  ratios  of  increase  are  reported 
in  the  other  Southern  States,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able-that  the  true  rate  of  increase  in  the  colored 
population  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  whites, 
or  about  23  per  cent,  in  all  the  States  largely 
peopled  by  the  black  race.  The  population  of 
Atlanta  is  82,825,  against  21,789  in  1870 ;  of 
Savannah,  30,747,  against  28,235 ;  of  Macon, 
12,695,  against  10,810;-  of  Columbus,  10,182, 
against  7,401. 

The  attendance  in  the  State  free  schools  in 
1879  was  about  224,000,  an  increase  of  14,000 
over  the  attendance  of  1878.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  was  488,444. 
The  growth  of  the  free  schools  since  the  in- 
^auguration  of  the  system  in  1871  has  been 
steady  and  rapid,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  giving  the  attendance  in  the  white  and 
colored  schools  in  each  year : 


TEAR. 

WhiU  paplU. 

Colond  papOs. 

Totol  BlKDd— et. 

1871 

43.914 
68,923 
98,167 
105,990 
121,413 
138,296 
187,917 
147,199 

6.664 
19.755 
42,874 
5i>,8;y8 
67,yS7 
6i,830 
72,655 
79,485 

49,578 

88,677 

135.541 

187< 

184 

1875 

156,894 
179,405 
196.626 

1876 

1877 

1878 

209,872 
826.627 

1879 

The  average  attendance  in  1879  was  182,- 
000.  The  net  amount  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  free  schools  in  1879  was  $155,- 
264;  in  1880,  $185,789.  The  increase  in  1880 
was  due  to  the  receipt  of  about  $85,000,  the 
yield  of  the  new  liquor-tax  for  a  half-year. 
The  poll-tax  for  the  support  of  schools  assesited 
in  the  counties  is  separate  from  this  sum.  The 
poll-tax  collected  in  1879  amounted  to  $160,- 
484.  About  $150,000  additional  is  raised  in 
certain  cities  and  counties  under  local  laws. 
The  estimated  revenue  available  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  1880  is  $376,278  from  the  State, 
or,  with  the  local  levies,  $526,000  altogeth- 
er. The  schools  have  been  maintained  with 
$300,000  for  from  a  month  and  a  half  to  three 
months  in  the  year;  but  a  more  liberal  sup- 
port is  demanded  in  view  of  the  growth  and 
mcreasing  popularity  of  the  free  schools.    The 


appropriation  from  the  State  in  1879,  indnd- 
ing  the  poll-tax,  rental  of  the  State  road,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue,  amounted  to  $315,- 
748,  being  78  cents  per  capita  of  the  total  school 
population,  $1.89  per  capita  of  the  enrollment, 
and  $2.89  per  head  of  the  average  attendance. 
The  State  University  at  Athens  was  attended 
in  1879  by  149  students,  and  in  1880  by  152. 
Of  these,  82  were  in  the  Literary  College,  63  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic^ 
Arts,  and  seven  in  the  Law  School,    llie  avail- 
able fund  in  1880  was  $40,085,  including  a 
balance  from  the  preceding  year  of  $7,276. 
The  amount  derived  from  tuition  fees  was  $2,- 
227.     The  expenditures  were  $82,188.    In  the 
branch  college  at  Dahlonega  were  instracted 
245  males  and  80  females — together  325  stu- 
dents; in  that  at  Thomasville  180  stodentg,  all 
males;   and  in  the  one  at  Milledgeville  1S5 
males  and  186  females — together  851.    In  these 
three  colleges  and  the  one  at  Cuthbert  the  total 
number  instructed  was  1,024 ;  adding  the  112 
students  in  the  medical  department  at  Aagosta, 
the  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  io  the 
State  high -schools  was  1,288.    The  branch  oul- 
leges  which  perform  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  educational  work  are  all  of  them  of  very 
recent  establishment.    The  Nortli  Georgia  Col- 
lege commissioned  79  teachers  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  1879,  and  from  these  in  the 
following  autumn  105,000  received  instmction. 
The  college  at  Thomasville,  employing  four  in- 
structors, was  first  organized  in  September, 
1879.    It  occupies  a  school-building  which  was 
already  standing,  and  which  was  presented  by 
the  Methodist  Church  and  improved  with  a 
sum  subscribed  by  the  citizens.    The  Milledge- 
ville College  occupies  the  old  State  CapitoL 
It  was  organized  in  January,  1880,  and  em- 
ploys ten  teachers.    The  Cuthbert  College  com- 
menced operations  in  September,  1879,  and  has 
four  teachers. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiarj 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878  was  1,234. 
In  1879  and  1880  the  number  received  was 
444;  discharged,  882;  deceased,  80;  escaped, 
82;  pardoned,  42;  leaving  1,187  in  the  peDi- 
tentiary  on  October  1,  1880.  The  number  re- 
ceived during  the  two  years  was  105  less  than 
during  the  two  years  preceding.  The  death- 
rate  among  the  convicts  has  been  lessened  from 
4^,  5^,  and  ^  per  cent,  in  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding 1877  to  8i,  1|,  and  2^  per  cent,  in  the 
three  succeeding  years.  The  present  convict- 
lease  system  was  inaugurated  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Smith.  Several  reforms  ; 
in  the  management  of  the  system  have  been  in-  j 
stituted.  The  leases  which  were  entered  into  i 
w  ith  contractors  are  for  a  term  of  twenty  yeari  I 
The  grand  juries  in  the  counties  where  Uie  con- 
vict-camps are  keep  a  watch  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  men  are  treated  and  cared  for. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  contained  in  the 
year  1879  the  average  number  of  748  patients, 
the  whole  number  in  the  asylum  during  the 
year  having  been  951.    In  1880  the  average 
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20,  and  the  whole  nnmher  1,058.  he  inadequate  to  hia  duties ;  he  is  to  make  hrick  with- 

)uilding  for  colored  patients  con-  <>"*  straw;  quite  the  reverse  in  many  particulars  in 

*         Vi  J  ^  *^?i            1  our  case.    Tliere  w  no  t^nae  ot  weakness,  hut  rather 

;ew  rooms  added  to  the  asylum  ^f  anxiety  in  the  use  of  large  powcre— positive,  not 

if,  and  an  additional  huilding  is  merely  negative;  which,  like  thumbscrews,  take  a 

the  present  accommodations  are  powerf\il  hold,  so  tiiat  oven  litij^ation  to  test  them  is 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  in-  dangerous.     For  tiiis  reason  our  sense  of  respomd- 

\4  cents  per  capita  per  diem  in  hihty  has  often  been  oppressive. 

cents  in  1879,  against  84  85  cents  The  Commissioner  of  Agricoltare  remarks  a 
)6  88  cents  in  1877.  There  was  gratifying  advance  in  the  agricultural  prosper- 
ber  of  patients  restored  to  health  ity  of  the  State,  improvements  in  home  com- 
n  any  previous  year.  forts,  on  the  farms,  the  general  introduction  of 
!  and  I)umb  Institute  there  were  improved  implements  and  machinery,  and  im- 
1879,  and  64  in  1880.  The  ex-  proved  methods  of  culture.  Steam-power  has 
U5,641  in  1879,  and  $14,616  in  been  largely  utilized  on  the  farms,  especially 
»uilding8  are  too  smaJl  for  the  in  running  cotton-gins.  An  increased  demand 
ipils,  and  have  no  accommoda-  has  been  made  for  improved  seeds.  Thorough- 
reception  of  colored  deaf-mutes,  bred  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  bought.  The 
ave  applied  for  admission.  The  dairying  interest  has  received  a  decided  im- 
»  made  by  Georgia  for  the  sup-  petus.  Local  agricultural  organizations  have 
notion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  been  instituted  in  greater  numbers,  and  there 
i  any  other  State.  In  the  Acad-  seems  to  be  a  general  and  practical  interest 
tlind,  which  has  been  established  taken  by  the  farmers  in  the  department  of  ag- 
years,  66  pupils  were  in  attend-  riculture.    The  department  has  issued  148,000 

the  average  attendance  having  copies  of  crop  reports  and  circulars,  and  is  pnb- 

3  expenses  were  $9,624 ;  the  cost  lishing  a  maoual  on  cattle.    From  the  inspec- 

(6.  tion  of  fertilizers,  of  which  119,588  tons,  chief- 

tmi-annual  report  of  the  Railroad  ly  ammoniated  superphosphates,  of  182  differ- 

s  was  made  to  the  Governor  on  ent  brands,  were  inspected  in  the  season  of 

ly.    The  commission  is  empow-  1879-^80,  there  have  been  $59,791  received  in 

ct  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates  fees,  $10,858of  which  were  consumedin  the  cost 

1  passenger  transportation,  which  of  inspection.    The  present  statute  concerning 

shed,  and  must  not  be  avoided  by  the  analysis  and  inspection  of  artificial  manures 

r  rebates.    The  rates  on  freight  needs  revision.     The  Commissioner  proposes 

led  from  or  to  places  beyond  the  that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  be 

f  the  State  are  not  subject  to  applied  to  founding  an  agricultural   college, 

n  of  the  Commissioners,  except  The  Superintendent  of  Fisneries  stocked  tlie 

\t  not  exceed  the  uniform  tariffs  Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chattahoochee  Kivera 

y  the  commission.    A  standard  with  shad  in  June,  and  has  distributed  Ger- 

;ht  was  adopted,  which  went  into  man  carp  in  small  numbers  for  the  stocking  of 

;he  1  st  of  May.    It  is  a  maximum  ponds. 

n  not  be  exceeded  by  any  road,  No  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Gen- 

ls  towered  for  different  roads  with  eral  Assembly  for  the  payment  of  the  State 

ice  of  the  commission.    The  max-  Geologist,  and  the  field-work  was  suspended, 

r  passengers  was  placed  at  four  The  Geologist  continued  to  some  extent  his  of- 

but  license  is  given  to  any  rail-  fice  labors,  however.    He  reports  that  the  min- 

)  as  mnch  less  as  it  wishes,  to  spe-  eral  districts  are  attracting  a  greater  degree  of 

people,  or  to  issue  thousand-mile  attention  than  before.    During  the  ^ve  years 

tickets  at  reduced  rates.    In  De-  of  the  survey  fifty  gold- mills  with  nearly  500 

iier  reduction  was  made  in  pas-  stamps,  representing  nearly  $600,000  of  capital, 

which  were  fixed  for  the  princi-  attracted  from  outside,  were  set  in  operation, 

t  three  cents  per  mile,  while  some  New  mining  industries  which  have  sprung  up 

ed  to  charge  four,  and  a  few  five  during  the  year  are  the  working  of  manganese- 

aw  empowers  the  comndssion  to  mines  in  Bartow  County,  of  brown  hematite 

on  at  any  time.    The  commission  iron  deposits  in  Dade  County^  and  copper  roin- 

)d   November  10,   1879,   and   is  ing  in  Haralson  County.    Other  mineral  inter- 

ex-Governor  J.  M.  Smith,  Mi^or  ests  of  recent  development  are  the  manufacture 
dlace,  and  Colonel  Samuel  Bar-  of  fertilizers  from  the  potash  deposits  of  Hons- 
ming  the  latitude  of  their  powers  ton  and  Twiggs  Counties,  the  shipping  of  soap- 
loners  in  their  report  remark  as  stone  from  Murray  and  Fannin  Counties,  and 

of  asbestus,  barite,  mica,  and  rutile  from  other 

>ns  established  by  the  oommiasion  un-  parts  of  the  State.     Iron  has  been  found  in  71 

enforced  by  ample  penalties  to  the  State  counties  in  the  State,  granite  in  45,  and  gold 

o  individuals---so  stringent  that  the  Iq  61,  as  shown  in  the  collections  of  specimens 

«P  sense  of  responsibiUty  and  anxiety  ^,^3  |jy   ^he  geological   survey.     There   are 

^IrTZ'^^^A^^    specim^"-  f^^  ot  valuable  limestone  froin« 
fe  oheerve  that  his  powexs  ara  felt  to    coontjea,  of  quartz  from  4d,  of  soap^tone  irom 
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22,  of  asbestos  from  28,  of  copper-ore  from  27,  tdned,  but  the  criminal  parties  have  been  ar- 
of  corundum  from  9,  of  kaolin  from  11,  of  man-  rested,  and  one  of  them  convicted, 
ganese  from  15,  of  marble  from  6,  of  serpen-        A  revision  of  the  law  in  the  State  code  re- 
tine  from  11,  and  of  other  minerals  of  mer-  lating  to  the  electoral  vote  for  President -was 
cbantable  character.    The  survey  has  found  discovered  to  be  necessary,  as  it  was  found  sf- 
600  streams  in  the  State  affording  water-pow-  ter  the  Presidential  election  that  a  discrepaocjr 
er,  ranging  from  10  to  800  horsepower  usn-  exists  between  the  code  and  the  United  States 
ally,  though  some  of  them  are  capable  of  giv-  statute  which  rendered  the  electoral  vote  of 
ing  as  high  as  80,000  horse-power.  Georgia  in  1880  legally  void.    While  the  law 

The  yield  of  gold  bullion  in  the  9tate  is  of  Congress  requires  the  electoral  college  in 

stated  by  Dr.  Little,  the  State  Geologist,  to  each  State  to  cast  its  vote  on  the  tirst  Wedoes- 

amount  at  present  to  over  $1,000,000  per  an-  day  in  December,  the  Georgia  code  directs  the 

num.    There  are  said  to  be  very  rich  veins  of  Governor  to  summon  the  electors  to  meet  at 

easily  crushed  quartz  in  the  Georgia  hills,  and  the  capital  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 

Dr.  Little  believes  that  the  gold-mines  of  the  to  cast  their  vote  on  the  Wednesday  following. 

State  will  prove  as  productive  as  those  of  Oali-  When,  therefore,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  as 

fornia  at  present:    In  the  gold  belt  in  north  in  1880,  or  the  second,  should  happen  to  be  a 

Georgia  only  the  most  primitive  machinery  Wednesday,  the  electoral  vote  can  not  be  taken 

has  as  yet  been  used,  and  many  easily  accessi-  on  the  legal  day  nnder  the  code, 
ble  lodes  are  left  undeveloped  for  lack  of  capi-        A  murder  of  exceptionally  heinous  character 

tal.    Extraordinary  placer  deposits  have  lately  occurred  in  Jonesboro,  Clayton  County,  on  tlie 

been  found.    The  largest  nugget  but  one  ever  29th  of  July,  in  which  the  victims  were  a  fam- 

found  in  the  State  was  met  with  in  the  spring  ily  of  negroes  and  the  perpetrators  a  band  of 

in  the  Kacoochee  Valley.    It  weighed  over  a  masked  white  men.    The  leader  of  the  assas- 

pound.    Gold  dust  and  nuggets  are  said  to  be  sins  was  identified  as  a  man  who  had  been 

the  common  medium  of  exchange  in  northern  prosecuted  and  fined  for  whipping  the  negro 

Georgia,  every  storekeeper  having  a  pair  of  whose  family  was  murdered.    As  there  were 

scales  to  weigh  the  gold  brought  to  him  for  threats  made  of  rescuing  the  suspected  parties 

barter.    The  Chattahoochee  and  other  streams,  who  were  arrested,  the  Governor  sent  a  com* 

which  are  known  to  contain  gold  in  their  beds,  pany  of  militia,  going  himself  to  Jonesboro, 

have  never  been  worked.  and  had  the  prisoners  taken  to  Atlanta. 

Francis  Fontaine  was  appointed  State  Com-        The  squads  of  revenue  oflScers  who,  in  ao- 

missioner  of  Land  and  Immigration  under  an  cordance  with  the  vigorous  policy  adopted  by 

act  approved  October  17, 1879.    He  opened  an  Commissioner  Raum  for  the  suppression  of  il- 

office  m  Atlanta  and  one  in  New  York,  and  licit  distilling,  scoured  the  mountains  of  north 

printed  circulars  and  pamphlets  containing  in  Georgia  for  that  purpose,  were  frequently  as- 

formation  on  the  soil,  productions,  and  climate  saulted  and  resisted  in  the  execution  of  tbeir 

of  the  State.    Agents  have  been  appointed  at  duty.    Special  agents  were  sent  out  by  Com- 

the  North  and  in  Europe.    The  Commissioner  missioner  Raum  to  investigate  the  state  of  af* 

thinks  that  the  best  way  to  get  immigrants  for  fairs  reported  by  the  officers,  and  a  State  Com- 

Georgia  is  to  obtain  them  in  Europe  and  bring  missioner,  Henry  L.  Carrow,  was  appointed  to 

them  direct  by  steamship  to  Savannah.    There  participate  in  the  inquiry,  who,  together  with 

are  now  no  emoluments  attached  to  his  office,  District-Attorney  Farrow  and   Marshal  Fitz- 

and  he  asks  that  a  salary  for  himself  and  a  sec-  simons,  accompanied  the  Government  agents. 

retary,  office-rent,  and  a  fixed  sum  for  printing,  Later  a  disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part 

etc.,  be  provided.  of  those  wlio  had  been  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 

The  area  under  cotton,  reported  in  the  cen-  ful  business  to  abandon  the  practice,  and  men 
BUS  returns,  is  2,579,969  acres,  about  18^  per  against  whom  warrants  were  issued  voluntarily 
cent,  of  the  total  cotton  acreage  of  the  coun-  came  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Unit- 
try ;  the  crop  of  1879-'80  is  reported  to  have  ed  States  officers.  The  Georgia  press  and  the 
been  808,211  bales,  less  than  144  per  cent,  of  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  indig- 
the  total  crop  of  the  country.  Georgia  has  the  nantly  denied  the  reports  of  a  state  of  lawless- 
largest  acreage  of  any  State  devoted  to  cotton,  ness  in  the  northern  counties,  and  a  concerted 
but  its  product  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Missis-  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
sippi,  whose  acreage  is  less  than  that  of  either  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Texas.  A  revenue  posiie  was  fired  upon  by  a  gani? 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  of  five  illicit  distillers  near  Red  Oak,  Campbell 
pursuant  to  a  clause  in  the  new  State  Con-  County,  and  returned  the  fire,  killing  one  and 
stitution,  for  supplying  soldiers  who  had  lost  wounding  another  of  the  "moonshiners";  the 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  Confederate  service  fatal  encounter  occurred  on  the  night  of  Jone 
with  artificial  limbs  during  their  lives  at  the  23d.  The  deputies  were  arrested  on  a  justice's 
expense  of  the  State.  The  sum  of  $69,870  warrant ;  and,  on  application  to  Judge  Woods 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  this  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  he  took  cog- 
purpose  to  960  maimed  veterans  of  the  South-  nizance  of  the  case  and  discharged  the  prison- 
ern  army.  By  means  of  skillful  forgeries  a  ers  after  an  examination.  One  of  the  band 
small  portion  of  the  fund  was  fraudulently  ob-  who  was  in  advance  was  arrested  in  the  road, 
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others  then  hid  in  the  hushes  and  fired,  The  attorney  for  the  German  hondholders  is 
D  being  dislodged  sought  another  am-  O.  A.  Lochrane,  of  Georgia,  who  has  applied  to 
1  fired  a  second  volley.  Congress  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
>lution  was  agreed  to  by  the  State  Sen-  of  the  annulment  of  the  eleventh  amendment 
Dne  of  the  last  days  of  the  session,  by  to  the  Uuited  States  Constiiution,  which  forbids 
he  Senators  and  Representatives  in  legal  process  against  a  State  in  the  suit  of  private 
9  are  instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  parties.  Judge  Lochrane  hopes  to  rally  to  the 
ment  exempting  trom  revenue  taxation  support  of  such  a  measure  a  strong  party  of  the 
lied  spirits  made  by  farmers  on  their  holders  of  repudiatecl  Southern  bonds  and  their 
is,  from  grain  or  other  material  of  their  sympathizers,  and  to  bring  pressure  enough 
duction,  not  to  exceed  1,000  gallons  per  to  bear  upon  Congress,  and  excite  enough  pop- 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  brandy  ular  interest,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  amend- 
tnred  from  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes  ment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  bring  the 
>ted,  and  allowing  its  manufacture  un-  action  of  the  repudiating  States  into  the  United 
provisions  and  restrictions  applying  to  States  courts  for  review,  to  be  tested  by  the 

ordinary  rules  of  law  and  .equity.  The  con- 
gements  are  being  made  for  an  exhi-  struction  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  road 
f  appliances,  methods,  and  products  of  was  commenced  with  Northern  capital  just  be- 
ire  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  to  fore  the  war.  About  sixty-five  miles  had  been 
n  Atlanta,  in  the  months  of  September,  completed,  and  some  1,400  tons  of  iron  were 
,  and  November,  1881.  The  scheme  lying  on  the  wharves  at  Brunswick,  when  the 
t  proposed  by  Edward  Atkinson,  who  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed.  In  the  se- 
ipeech  before  the  people  of  Atlanta,  in  cession  Convention  a  resolution  was  adopted 
le  criticised  the  institution  of  slavery  granting  immunity  to  public  works  from  con- 
social  and  material  consequences  very  fisoation.  Nevertheless,  the  property  was  seized 
The  kindly  and  interested  serious-  as  belonging  to  alien  enemies.  At  the  close  of 
h  which  the  leading  Georgians  and  the  the  war  the  owners  made  a  claim  upon  the 
in  general  received  the  strictures  of  a  State  for  the  material  destroyed,  and  a  com- 
bolitionist  and  approved  the  advice  of  promise  was  effected  by  which  they  were  to 
'^  New  England  business  man  was  re-  complete  the  road,  and  the  State  to  pay  a  sub- 
throngbout  the  country.  J.  W.  Ryck-  sidy  of  $16,000  for  every  mile  constructed. 
Philadelphia,  afterward  visited  Atlanta  This  measure  was  passed  in  1869  by  a  Demo- 
r  of  the  project,  and  an  association  was  cratic  Legislature.  In  October,  1871,  the  rail- 
d  under  the  name  of  the  International  road  was  seized  by  Governor  Bullock  and  placed 
exposition  Company.  The  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  being  in  a  bankrupt 
ted  to  $200,000,  and  a  quarter  of  that  condition,  the  President,  J.  C.  Kimball,  having 
was  at  once  subscribed  in  the  State,  no  funds  to  pay  the  contractors,  to  whom  about 
Joseph  E.  Brown  was  chosen  Presi-  $1,000,000  were  owing.  Henry  Clews,  banker, 
muel  M.  Inman,  Treasurer,  and  J.  W.  of  New  York,  was  the  Treasurer  and  financial 
n.  Secretary.  The  need  of  more  care-  agent  of  the  road,  and  had  the  bonds  of  the 
horough  methods  of  preparing  cotton  road,  bearing  the  warranty  of  the  State,  which 
market  is  felt  by  manufacturers,  and  he  proceeded  to  negotiate  in  Europe.  The  seal 
lanters  are  naturally  interested,  as  well  of  the  State  was  attested  by  the  British  consul 
iproved  methods  of  culture,  which,  it  in  Savannah,  and  the  bonds  were  purchased  by 
It,  might  treble  the  yield  from  the  same  German  investors  on  the  strength  of  the  Staters 
he  Southerners  are  very  desirous  to  guarantee.  Among  these  bonds  were  a  num- 
nglish  and  American  processes  of  man-  ber  predicated  upon  a  section  of  the  road  not 
exhibited,  on  account  of  the  young  in-  completed.  The  refusal  of  the  Treasurer  to 
hich  has  sprung  up  along  their  water-  complete  the  road,  and  his  failure  to  pay  the 
engaged  in  spinning  coarse  yams  and  contract  debts,  which  were  distributed  among 
the  heavier  fabrics.  They  think  that  about  eight  hundred  Georgia  citizens,  and  en- 
&tic  conditions  of  the  South  are  more  tailed  upon  them  great  hardships,  exasperated 
B  for  cotton  manufacture  than  those  of  the  people.  The  Legislature  appointed  the  bond 
^land,  while  the  saving  in  freiglit,  and  committee,  in  the  winter  of  1871,  to  investigate 
rior  condition  of  the  cotton  before  it  is  the  validity  of  the  bonds  sold  by  Clews  &  Co., 
sed  into  tight  bales,  give  them  great  which  reported  that  the  company  had  not  con- 
!ial  advantages.  formed  to  the  charter  in  many  respects,  and 
)  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  attorney  had  consequently  lost  its  legal  existence :  that 
lolders  of  the  repudiated  bonds  of  the  the  bonds  had  been  issued  on  sections  oefore 
ck  and  Albany  Railroad  to  compel  the  they  had  been  completed,  and  were  invalid 
acknowledge  its  warranty,  which  was  under  the  authorizing  act ;  and  that  there  was 
ed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  irregularity  in  the  recording  of  the  deed  of 
and  by  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  trust  securing  the  bonds  sufficient  to  vitiate 
-bidding  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  them.  The  General  Assembly  passed  the  act 
ids  amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  and  declaring  the  endorsement  of  the  State  null 
principally  in  Frankfort- on-the-Rhine.  and  void  on  August  16, 1872.    The  law  author- 
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izing  the  investigation  was  published  in  Araer-  of  the  Convention  for  seven  days,  and  on  the 

loan,  German,  and  English  newspapers.     On  seventh  day,  after  taking  thirty-two  ballots,  it 

the  29th  of  May,  at  the  instance  of  the  Gov-  adjoamed  withoat  making  a  nominatiou  for 

emor  and  Attorney-General,  the  State  was  al-  Governor  in  accordance  with  the  two-thirds 

lowed  by  an  order  of  the  Court  to  withdraw  rule,  in  the  place  of  which  a  migority  resoio- 

from  the  case  which  it  had  commenced  against  tion  was  adopted  recommending  Alfred  H.  Col- 

the  company.     Besides  the  claims  of  the  con-  quitt  to  the  votes  of  the  people.    N.  C.  Bat- 

tractors,  that  of  the  first- mortgage  bondholders  nett  was  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State,  and 

for  $2,844,986  was  entered  in  the  complaint  by  William  A.  Wright  for  Comptroller.    Clifford 

Henry  Clews  &  Co.     Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Anderson  was  proposed  for  Attorney-General 

the  State,  the  bondholders,  who  had  not  been  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  ballots  for  other 

Earties  to  the  original  bill,  being  supposed  to  candidates  had  been  taken,  and  on  the  next 
e  protected  by  the  endorsement  of  the  State,  ballot  he  received  the  nomination.  The  State 
now  took  charge  of  the  case,  pressed  their  first  Treasurer.  J.  W.  Renfroe,  it  was  annoooced, 
lien,  established  their  claim,  and  bought  in  the  would,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  nomi- 
road  under  foreclosure  for  $530,000,  thus  shut-  nate  a  candidate  for  Governor,  go  before  the 
ting  out  all  the  claimants  on  simple  contract  people  as  an  independent  candidate  for  Treas- 
debts,  except  those  who  had  been  paid  by  the  urer ;  upon  which  D.  N.  Speer  was  nominated, 
court  on  laborers*  liens.  This  course  of  the  The  minority  division  of  the  party  settled  upon 
bondholders  in  electing  to  assert  their  claim  Thomas  M.Norwood  as  the  oppoeitjon  candidate, 
upon  the  property  of  the  road  instead  of  rely-  although  his  name  had  not  been  before  the  Coo- 
ing upon  the  security  of  the  State,  which  was  vention.  The  opposition  to  Governor  Oolqaitt  | 
properly  the  mortgagee  according  to  the  act,  was  ostensibly  based  upon  his  endorsement  of 
and  held  the  deed  of  trust  of  the  road,  and  not  the  Northeastern  Railroad  bonds,  to  which,  be 
the  bondholders,  is  held  to  bar  the  bondholders  asserted,  the  honor  of  the  State  was  pledged,  and 
from  recourse  to  the  State  under  the  law  of  upon  other  official  acts  which  were  held  to  ha^e 
estoppels,  since  they  prevented  the  contractors  been  unwise.  This  opposition  was  intensified 
from  cecovering  their  debts  from  the  assets  of  by  his  appointment  of  ex-Governor  Brown  to 
the  road,  even  if  the  bonds  were  valid  in  form  the  vacant  senatorship  left  empty  by  the  resig- 
and  substance.  As  the  publication  of  the  leg-  nation  of  Senator  Gordon.  General  John  B.  |  ^ 
islative  investigation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gordon  unexpectedly  sent  in  his  resignation  on  ! 
State  from  litigation,  and  the  passage  of  the  May  15th.  To  the  request  of  Governor  Oolqaitt  |-  . 
act  of  repudiation  were  sufficient  advertisement  that  he  would  recall  his  resignation  or  postpone 
of  the  intentions  of  the  State  before  and  while  it  until  the  meetingof  theLegis»lature,  he  refused 
the  bonds  were  being  sold,  the  State  is  con-  to  accede,  and  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  ac- 
sidered  released  in  law  and  in  honor  from  the  cept  it  and  appoint  another  Senator  for  the  in- 
claims  of  the  bondholders,  which  were  vitiated  terim.  General  Gordon  stated,  as  the  princi- 
by  frauds  and  irregularities  originally,  of  which  pal  reason  for  his  action,  that  he  was  too  poor 
defects  the  State  had  given  warning  in  ample  to  support  the  hospitalities  which  he  felt  boand 
time ;  while,  moreover,  on  the  ground  of  the  in-  to  dispense  as  a  Senator,  and  was  unable  in  that 
validity  of  the  bonds  and  their  repudiation  by  position  to  obtain  the  means  of  providing  to 
the  State,  the  bondholders  had  stepped  in  and  his  satisfaction  for  his  family,  as  he  might  in 
assumed  the  mortgage  in  the  place  of  the  State,  private  employments.  He  subsequently  ac- 
to  the  prejudice  of  other  parties.  Judge  Loch-  cepted  the  position  of  attorney  to  the  Loois- 
rane  claims  for  his  clients  that  the  bonds  issued  ville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Joseph  £.  Brown, 
upon  the  road  as  far  as  now  completed,  $2,850,-  who  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  had  been  the 
000  bonds  on  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  earliest  of  the  secessionists  to  aooept  the  posi- 
of  road,  are  perfectly  valid  and  regular,  while  tion  in  which  the  State  was  placed  by  thede- 
tbe  bonds  last  issued  on  sixty  miles  of  road  feat  of  the  Southern  arms,  and  in  inaugurating 
which  was  never  completed  were  illegal,  and  the  movement,  in  which  many  of  the  leading 
should  not  be  paid ;  that  there  was  never  any  men  of  the  South  soon  afterward  Joined,  be 
Just  reason  for  repudiating  the  former,  which  placed  himself  outside  the  pde  of  his  party  in 
were  issued  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  1868,  acting  and  voting  with  the  reoonstmc- 
with  the  proceeds  of  which,  obtained  on  the  tionists.  His  appointment  to  the  senatorship 
Staters  guarantee,  railroads,  which  have  added  awakened  the  resentment  of  the  conservative 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  were  built.  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he 
The  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomina-  had  constantly  been  an  energetic  opponent, 
tion  of  State  officers  and  Presidential  electors  and  who  regarded  him  with  greater  hostilitf 
assembled  in  Augusta  on  the  4th  of  August,  than  any  of  their  other  assailants.  Many  of  the 
An  excited  canvass  had  preceded  the  Conven-  more  moderate  conservatives  regarded  Brown 
tion,  an  organized  and  determined  minority  as  a  deserter  of  his  party,  half  a  radical,  and 
opposing  the  nomination  of  Governor  Colquitt  altogether  ineligible  for  the  senatorship.  Sena- 
for  the  governorship.  On  the  first  ballot  Col-  tor  Brown  and  Governor  Colquitt  made  com- 
qnitt  received  209}  votes,  lacking  only  24)^  of  mon  cause  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  The 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  The  struggle  conservative  Democracy  were  joined  by  other 
over  the  governorship  prolonged  the  sessions  factions  in  opposing  the  reflection  of  Colquitt, 
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117  harsh  accusations  were  bronght  dnr-  N.  0.  Barnett  Secretary  of  State,  by  maoh 

campaign,  among  others  that  the  retire-  larger  migorities. 

I  Senator  Gordon  was  the  resalt  of  a  A  speech  made  by  ex-Governor  Brown  be- 

1   and  sale,  by  which  he  was  given  a  fore  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  one  by  the 

•rative  employment,  and  Brown  made  rival  candidate,  General  Lawton,  in  advocacy 

r  in  return  for  his  promised  support  of  of  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  was 

t.  In  the  preceding  election  Oolquitt  had  accepted  both  in  the  North  and  the  South  as 

d  over  80,000  majority.    In  this  one  his  defining  the  position  of  the  progressive  brancli 

y,  though  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  Southern  Democratic  party.    In  this 

associates  on  the  ticket,  reached  over  controversy,  Lawton,  whose  candidature  was 

The  Legislature  upon  assembling  elect-  fnvored  by  General  Toombs  and  the  conserva- 

rovemor  Brown  Senator  for  the  unex-  tive  wing  of  the  party,  called  Brown  to  account 

erm  of  Senator  Gordon  by  a  handsome  for  allying  himself  with  the  reconstructionists 

y.  in  1868.    Brown  showed  that  the  Democratic 

PH  Emeeson  Bbown,  the  new  Senator,  party  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  and 

m  in  Pickens  County,  South  Carolina,  ever  since,  have  gone  beyond  him  by  profess- 

15,  1821.     Ue  commenced  active  life  ing  devotion  to  the  constitutional  amendments 

wyer  in  Canton,  Georgia,  in  1846.    He  and  reconstruction,  which  he  had  merely  ao- 

«ted  State  Senator  in  1849,  and  a  Circuit  cepted  as  the  conditions  of  defeat.     He  quoted 

in  1855.     In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  a  private  letter  written  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  dated 

remorship,  B.  H.  Hill,  the  candidate  of  April  8,  1867,  in  which  the  late  commander  of 

erican  party,  being  his  opponent,  and  was  the  Southern  army  counseled  the  same  acquies- 

He  was  reelected  in  1859,  and  again  cence  in  reconstruction  and  participation  in 

,  remaining  Governor  during  the  war.  the  constitutional  conventions  whicn  he  ad- 

\  strongly  opposed  to  the  conscript  and  vised  himself.    General  Lee^s  opinion,  private- 

tuient  acts  of  the  Confederate  govern-  ly  expressed  to  one  of  his  former  subordinates, 

19   being  contrary  to  the  Jeffersonian  was  as  follows : 

les  of  Democracy  on  which  the  Conf  ed-  j  thi^t  ^^re  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind»  of  those 

^-as  to  be  founded.     When  Georgia  was  who  reflect  that  conventions  must  be  held  in  the 

1  by  Sherman^s  army  he  raised  a  defen-  Southern  States  under  the  Sherman  bill ;  that  the 

rce  of  about  10,000,  made  up  of  State  P«>P^«  *"  Vji^  '^^  *  S<»i^o^J^^«"  no  choice  in  the 

«■,.»*  ko  ««^  ««-Ji  w»J«  »^A  ^«^ika»  ^laaoAo  matter  is  letl  them,  ana  it  is  the  duty  of  nil  who  may 

,  youths  and  aged  men,  and  other  classes  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^\^  ^^^^  ^^  polk^and  endeavor  to 

;  from  conscription,  and  when  Jetterson  elect  the  best  available  men  to  represent  them  and  act 

ifterward  made  a  requisition  upon  him  for  the  interests  of  their  States.    The  division  of  the 

\  corps  he  refused  to  send  them  out  of  people  into  parties  is  greatly  to  be  reprehended,  and 

.te.     Upon  being  released  from  the  pris-  "^"^^^  ***  be  avoided  b;^  the  willingness  on  the  part  of 

/.  r^r"^"  */^.*ie  .v*««m7^«*  v     w      p  every  one  to  yield  mmor  pomts,  m  order  to  secure 

which  he  was  confined  by  the  Union  ^hose  which  are  essential  to  tiic  general  welfare.   Wia- 

ties  after  the  war,  he  resigned  the  gov-  dom  dictates  that  the  deobion  of  Uie  Convention  should 

lip.     In  1866  he  visited  Washington  to  be  cheerfullv  submitted  to  by  the  citixens  of  each  State. 

in  the  position  of  affairs,  and  on  his  re-  jjj^  shouWmuto  in  carrying  out  its  decrees  in  good 

q)ress€^  his  views  in  the  famous  letter  "*            ©e    g- 

ih  he  advi^  the  Southerners  to  accept  His  policy.  Senator  Brown  declared,  would 

aation  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  advantages  from 

ruction,  and  thus  obtain  representation  the  General  Government  for  his  State  which 

sress  as  speedUy  as  possible.     He  found  the  current  theory  of  the  Constitution  makes 

'  almost  alone  in  his  position,  and  for  possible — harbor  and  river  improvements,  en- 

e  acted  with  the  Republican  party.   He  couragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 

irt  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  etc. ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 

nd  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bullock  Republican  Administration,  and  to  solicit  the 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  appointment  of  honest  and  capable  colored 

le  resigned  in  1870.    He  was  chosen  Georgians  to  Federal  offices  where  Democrats 

nt  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  are  not  acceptable ;  and  to  advocate  a  national 

ny,  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  public-school  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales 

Munship  Association,  President  of  the  of  public  lands,  and  to  be  apportioned  among 

3oal   Coinpany,   President   of  the  At-  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  illiter- 

toard  of  Education,  and  has  been  one  acy,  a  plan  which  he  thought  the  wealthier  and 

most  active  promoters  of  the  paat-heU  better  educated  commonwealths  of  the  North 

»velopment  of  the  material   resources  would  not  grudge  for  the  improvement  of  the 

rgia.      He  voted  for  Greeley  in  1872,  South,  which  found  itself  hampered  in  its  ef- 

s  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  ever  forts  for  progress  by  the  mass  of  ignorant  col- 
ored citizens,  who  had  been  enfranchised  as  a 

results  of  the  election  gave  Colquitt  result  of  the  war.    The  constitutional  amend- 

I  votes  for  Governor,  and  Norwood  64,-  ments  and  the  other  results  of  the  war  must 

iking  Colquitt's  malority  54,345.     Clif-  be  accepted  finally,  and  the  Democratic  party 

iderson  was  elected  Attorney-General,  of  the  South  must  turn  its  back  upon  the  Bour- 

i  A.  Wright  Comptrollor-General,  ana  bons  and  r^ect  the  disaffected  sentiments  of 
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the  former  slavebolding  aristocracy,  and  look 
forward  to  the  baildiug  up  of  a  prosperous 
South  under  the  new  conditions,  seeking  na- 
tional and  local  advancement  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  States,  and  fostering  a  general 
and  superior  education,  sach  as  that  of  New 
England,  which  gives  its  ideas  their  present 
ascendancy.  The  negroes  muit  be  assured  ab- 
solute civil  and  political  equality,  while  social 
equality  must  be  left,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  to  itself. 
GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  reestab- 
lished January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor,  Wil- 
liam I,  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  and  was  mar- 
ried June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Dake  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  heir-apparent,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, bom  October  18,  1831,  has  the  official 
titles  of  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  26,  1868,  to  Victoria,  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  born  No- 
vember 21,  1840,  and  has  six  children,  viz.: 
William,  born  1859,  married  on  February  27, 


1881,  to  Augusta  Victoria,  Princess  of  Scblei- 
wig-Holstein,  born  1868;  Henry,  bora  1862; 
Charlotte,  born  1860,  married  in  1878  to  Bern- 
hard,  hereditary  prince  of  Saxe- Weimar;  Vic- 
toria, born  1866 ;  Sophia,  born  1870 ;  and  Mar- 
garetta,  bom  1872.  Que  son,  Waldemar,  bom 
in  1868.  died  March  27, 1879.  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor (Reichshamler\  Otto,  Prince  von  Bis- 
marck-SchOnhausen. 

The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  kingdoms, 
six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  province  (Reiehsland),  The 
area  of  the  German  Empire  in  1880  was  540,- 
477  square  kilometres,  or  208,687  English 
square  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  all 
the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  the 
number  6f  representatives  of  every  German 
state  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  the  number 
of  deputies  who  represent  each  state  in  the 
Reichstag : 


STATES. 


PrassU  (iDcIudin;  Laaenborg) 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

WOrteniberg 

Baden  

llejae 

Mecklenburg-Schwerln 

Saxe- Weimar 

O'denburg 

Meoklenbarg-Strelits. , 

Branawiok 

Saxe-Meinlnj^en 

Saxe-Altenbar^ 

Saxe-Coborg-Ootha. 

Anhalt 

Sehwarzbarg-Radolatadt 

Schworzbarg-Sondershauaen . , 

Waldeck 

Keosa-Greatz  (elder  line) 

Reoaa-Schleltz  (younger  line).. 

Schaambarg-Llppe 

IJppe-Detmold 

LQbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine  (.Belchaland) . . 

Total 


ATM  fai  M|aara 
kilooMtrM. 


S4vS245S8 

7^S«8•49 

14,»tf2-94 

19,508-69 

15,0S8$3 

7.680-89 

18,808-75 

8,598*24 

9,929-.M) 

6,418*99 

8,690  48 

2,468-41 

1,821-&1 

1,967-74 

2,847*85 

94218 

862-11 

1,12100 

816-89 

829-26 

889  71 

l,lS8-76 

298*72 

255*50 

409-78 

14,506-10 


540,477-48 


PopalatfaslB 
1815. 


25,742,404 

5.022.890 

2,760,586 

1,881,505 

1,607,179 

884,218 

658,785 

292,988 

819,814 

95,678 

827,498 

194,494 

14^844 

182,599 

218.565 

76,676 

67,480 

5i,748 

46,985 

92,875 

8^,188 

112,462 

66,918 

142.200 

888,618 

1,581,804 


48,727.860 


Votaaia 
F«d«al 


68 


DejKrthi 
totkt 


23< 
48 
% 
17 
14 
9 
6 
8 
8 
1 
8 
9 
1 
2 
8 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
16 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date 
April  16,  1871.  By  its  terms  all  the  states  of 
Germany  "  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  German  people." 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  empire  official- 
ly estimated  the  population  of  the  empire  for 
1876  at  43,073,087,  1877  at  43,667,387,  1878  at 
44,210,948.  A  new  census  was  taken  through- 
out the  empire  on  December  1, 1880.  Accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  result, 
published  in  March,  1881,  the  population  of 
the  empire  amounted  in  1880  to  45,194,172. 
The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire  which,  according  to  the  new  census, 
have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  com- 
pares their  present  population  with  that  of 
1875: 


cmss. 


Berlin 

Hamburg 

Breslau 

Munich 

Dresden 

Colofnie 

Leipsic 

Kdnigsberg 

Stuttgart. 

Hanover 

Frankfort-on-the  Main 

Bremen 

Dantdc 

Strasburg 


ropiruiTiOH. 


isrft. 


966,863 
848.447 
289,050 
198.889 
197.296 
185.8n 
127.887 
122,686 
107,278 
10«,6n 
103.186 
102.588 
97.981 
94,806 


1880. 


1,118.680 
410,176 
272.890 
8<S37« 
820,816 
144.225 
14S,760 
14^689 
117,031 
129.«T5 
187,1900 
112,114 
108^864 
106,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  German  Empire  within  its 
present  limits  since  1816: 
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YEAR. 

Pttpolatloa. 

ATcnfft  Buinal 

ioCTMUt. 

6 

24,681,896 
26,291.606 
89,518,125 
82,7:6,160 
8^.896.496 
87,746.187 
40,816,249 
42,721,360 

0 

1-48  p.  C. 

0-98    *• 

0 

0 

116    ** 

0 

0-67    *' 

0 

0*88    " 

0 

0-68    " 

s 

0-92    " 

The  total  namber  of  electors  inscribed  on 
the  lists  at  tbe  general  election  of  1878  was 
9,124,311,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters 
was  5,834,848  at  the  same  election. 

The  following  table  gives  a  full  exhibit  of 
the  governments  of  the  particular  states,  includ- 
ing the  names  and  titles  of  all  the  sovereign 
princes,  their  years  of  birth  and  accession  to  the 
thrones,  and  the  names  of  the  heirs-apparent : 


STATES. 


nrk 

too  J    

irtembeiY 

kn. 

ckienborf -licbwerio 

IM 

loibarf 

le- Weimar 

dckoborg-btreUlz 

iMwkk 

tttU 

ce-Alteobajx 

ce-Cobuix-<iotha 

ce-Metniaireo , 

>pe-DeU]iokl 

ott  (eider  Hoe) 

OM  (TouDfcr  floe) 

uoinbarip-Lippe 

iwtnEbur^-Rodobtadt 

iwanbaiv-Sondfcrshattaen. 
lUeek 

eoMB 

nborg. 

ibaek. 

Mee-Laraine < 


Titk. 


King 

King 

King 

King 

Orand  Dnke... 
Grand  Duke... 
Grand  Duke... 
Grand  Duke... 
Grand  Duke... 
Grand  Duke... 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Boi^ouater. . . 

Borgomaater. . . 

Bnraoinaatcr. . . 

Studtholder,  ap- 
pointed by  tne 
Emperor 


Nub*. 


WllUaml , 

Louiall 

Albert , 

Charles 

Frederick 

Frederick  Franda  IL . . 

LoulalV 

Peter 

Cbarlea  Alexander. . . . . 

Frederick  WiUiam 

William 

Frwlerick , 

Ernest , 

Ernest  II 

George 

Waldemar 

Heniy  XXII 

HennrXIV 

Adolf. , 

George 

C*harles 

George 

j  F.  L.  Grave 

}  Dr.  O.  Glidemeister... 

i  Dr.  C.  Petersen 

I  Dr.  Klrchenpauer 

Dr.  H.T.  Behn 

I  Freiherr  von  Manteuf 
r    fel 


Wh«B  born  aiul  wbta  me- 
Boodod  to  Um  fOTcraoMat. 

Bom  1797,  suce.  1661... 

»*     1846,     »»     1864... 

••     1828,     •*     1878... 

•»     1828,     ••     18€4... 

••     1626,     •*     1866... 

»•     1628,     »*     1842.. 

"     1887,     "     1877... 

"     1S27,     "     1868... 

♦*     1818,     •*     18f8... 

**     1819,     "     1860... 

»*     1806,     •*     1881... 

»*     1881,     •*     1871... 

•*     1826,     •*     1868... 

•*     1818,     »*     1844... 

"     1826,     **     1866... 

•*     1824,     »*     1876... 

"     1S46,     "     18^9... 

♦»     1682.     •*     1667... 

••     1817,     »*     1860... 

"     1888,     "     1869... 

*♦     1880,     »»     18^0... 

•*     1881,     *»     1662... 

1879-1888 

1877-1881 

1880 

1880 

1680 

1879 


Hdr-^pwtnt. 


Frederick  William,  son. 
Otto,  brother. 
George,  brother. 
William,  cousin. 
Frederick  WiiHam,  son. 
Frederick  Francis,  son. 
Ernest  Louis,  son. 
August,  son 
Charles  August,  son. 
Adolf  Frederick,  son. 
Disputed. 
Leopold,  son. 
Maurice,  brother. 
Prince  Alflred,  couain. 
Bemhard,  son. 
Hermann,  brother. 
Henry  XXIV,  son. 
Henry  XXVII,  son. 
George,  son. 
Giintner,  second  cousin. 
Leopold,  brother. 
Frederick,  son. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the 
ical  line  of  Brunswick  is  likely  to  become 
tioct  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
te  succession  is  disputed  by  the  Duke  of 
imberland  (son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover) 
d  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  also  in- 
'esting  to  notice  that  the  heir-apparent  is  the 
n  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in  only  thirteen 
the  twenty-two  sovereign  houses  which  be- 
1^  to  the  German  Empire. 
The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are 
sted  in  the  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council, 
d  the  Reichstag  or  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The 
ladesratb  represents  the  individual  states  ot 
irmany,  and  the  Emperor  must  have  its  cou- 
nt to  declare  war  which  is  not  merely  defen- 
re.  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  ap- 
»inted  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual 
ites  for  each  session.  Both  the  Bundestag 
id  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session  con- 
iked  by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the 
?ht  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag, 
it  tbe  prorogation  must  not  exceed  sixty 
ys;  while  in  case  of  dissolution  new  elec- 
»os  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new 
isiou  opens  within  ninety  days.  The  Bundes- 
th  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ipire,  and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is 
cted  by  the  deputies. 

Emigration  from  the  ports  of  Bremen  and 
mburg  since  1882  has  been  as  follows; 


PKOM 

YEAH. 

Br«n«. 

HjunbuTf. 

ToUL 

r  1879  

26.6M 
22,C97 
5A.818 
62  098 
21,680 
82,Ml 
61,861 
8l,t^90 
12,949 
1,544,6M 

24,864 

26,^56 

62,861 

4^&T9 

20,085 

21.892 

26,804 

6,416 

1,704 

961,891 

61,618 

Average 
number.  ' 

Total 

18T6-'T9 

1870-^74 

186&-'69 

1860-'M 

l8C5-'69 

1850-'M 

184.V'49 

188<^'44 

Bincel882 

49,268 

108,679 

107,672 

41,666 

64,488 

77,166 

86,706 

14,668 

2,606,046 

The  movement  of  population  in  1878  was  as 
follows : 


BIJtfriH«- 

Births.      Death*. 

StIU- 
birthi. 

Sarploa 

STATES. 

ladtuhr*  of  ttUl- 
Urtha. 

of 
Mrth*. 

Prussia 

207,716 
87.666 
24,797 
18,861 
10,!=6I 
9,989 
6.6'25 
29,009 

I,076,0.'i8  780,467 

216,178  160.970 

128,186!    87,031 

84.5^87!    69,598 

6«>,576    42,244 

54.775'    40.8S7 

84,080    22,^65 

180,951     85,(60 

44.272  845,586 

Bavaria 

7,5s9j    65,208 

Psxony ......... 

6.140    41,161 

Wiirtemberg.... 

Raden 

Alsace- Lorraine. 
Ilesse  

8.214'    24.744 
1.950    18,882 
2,1.J8     14,888 
1,815,    11,166 

Other  states 

6,004 1    46,901 

Total 

840,016 

1,785,060  1,228,607 

70,647  656,478 

Germany  has  twenty  universities,  of  which 
nine  are  in  Prussia,  three  in  Bavaria,  two  in 
Baden,  and  one  each  in  Wtlrtemberg,  Hesse, 
Saxony,  Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine.    The  number  of  professors  and 
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of  stadents  in  the  German  nniversities  in  1879 
were  as  follows : 


KXPENDITUREa. 


State. 

-— • 

•nrDBKTS. 

UNIVKBSITIES. 

M«tHca- 
lated. 

TotaU 

Berlin 

PrusAia 

819 

loO 

108 

63 

56 

58 

116 

62 

108 

107 

77 

61 

85 

806 

71 

183 

41 

86 

83 

76 

8,608 
831 

1,809 
4S0 
892 
858 
965 
581 

1,093 

•496 
451 
248 
787 

8,827 
572 

1,806 
193 
752 
994 
848 

5,801 

Bonn 

BresUa 

M 

Bavaria. 

Baden 

917 
1,824 

Erlongen 

Freiburg 

Giessen 

459 

Hesse 

Prosala 

861 

Outtingen 

Qreifswald 

Hftlle..... 

Heidelberg. 

Jena 

974 

to 

Baden..!!.'!!!!.' 
Saxe-  Weimxu'. . . 
PruMla 

M6 
1,180 
•551 

431 

Kiel 

847 

Konigsberg 

Leipsie 

Saxony 

745 
8,S45 

Marburg 

Manich 

Prassia 

588 

Bavaria 

1,310 

Sostock 

Strasborg 

TQbingen 

WOnborg 

Praaaia 

Alaaoe-Lorraine. 
Wurtemberg.... 
Bavaria. 

193 

814 

1,004 

907 

Total 

1,918 

19,839 

88,808 

8. 
8. 
4. 


1.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and 

Imperial  Chancery 

Imperial  Diet 

Foreign  OflSce 

Imperial  CKBoe  of  the  Interior. . 
6.  Administration   of   posta    and 
telegrapha 

6.  Imperul  army 

7.  Navy 

8.  Administration  of  Joatioe 

Imiwrial  Treaaanr 

RaUroad  Office  of  the  Empire  . . 

11.  Intereat  on  the  debt  of  the  em- 
pire   

18.  Chamber  of  Aocoonts 

18.  Administration  of  railroads. . . . 

14.  Imperial  printing-office 

15.  Oeneral  p«nslon  ftands 

16.  Expenditures  arlaing  from  the 

war  with  France 

17.  Imperial  invalid  fUnds 

18.  Deficit  of   the   financial   year 

1878-79 


9 
10. 


Total. 


118,870 

862.560 

6.4ll8.3i>0 

8,629,756 


88^915.()66 

85,598;,839 

l,tr7dA^ 

48,785,646 

862,260 

9,002,900 
460,618 


17,895,197 
'82,09S^i8 


466,889,719 


88(MM0 

6.49l,l» 

85,91SJ14 

18,6JI,4M 

tt4,000 


1S8^ 

8V.0N 

8,1M,4I1 

90,009 


7n,Te6 


6,9ST;0I 


78,iMM21 


Sometimes  the  academies  of  MtLnster  and 
Braunsberg,  containing  each  the  two  facnlties 
of  Catholic  Theology  and  PhUosophy,  are  count- 
ed among  the  German  nniversities.  In  1880 
Mtlnster  had  82  professors  and  253  students. 
At  the  following  universities  outside  of  the 
German  Empire  the  German  language  is  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  used,  and  in  the 
province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted  as 
German  universities : 


Coontric*. 

PMifmon. 

STTDnXTB. 

UNIVERSmES. 

Matrko- 
iMcd. 

ToteL 

Basel 

Switzerland 

.... 

Anstrla 

71 
82 
83 
79 
96 
78 
148 
858 
86 

191 

848 

196 

1,043 

•676 

521 

1,608 

8,258 

817 

808 

Bern 

899 

Csomovitz 

859 

Dorpat 

Russia 

1,069 

Orats 

Aostrla 

•778 

Innspmck 

Prague 

u 

w 

Switzerland.!!!! 

607 
1,707 
8,385 

878 

Vienna 

ZOrich 

The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1880 
-81  estimates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
539,252,640  marks  each  (1  mark  =  23*8  cents). 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

Mvka. 

1.  Customs  and  excises  of  consumption 807,196,470 

8.  Stamps  on  playing-cards 1,189,000 

8.  Stamp-  duty  on  bills  of  exchange 6,276,800 

4.  Statistical  dues 800,000 

&.  Administration  of  postal  aflkb^  and  telegraphs  16.649.045 

6.  AdminisiratioQ  of  railroads 10,^67.400 

7.  Administration  of  the  imperial  printing-offloe  958.840 

8.  Imperial  B  mk  and  other  recefpta 1.506.000 

9.  Receipts  of  various  descriptions 6,692.4 S7 

10.  From  the  imperial  funds  for  Invalids 88.098.518 

11.  Surplus  of  former  years 16,668.286 

12.  Interest  from  in  vested  capitals 4,759.685 

18.  Extraordinary  receipts 52.975,815 

14.  Matricular  contributiona 81,670,950 

Total 689,852,640 

The  expenditures  of  the  empire  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

♦  In  is7a 


The  public  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con- 
sists of  three  loans,  one  of  77,781,321  marlu 
(authorized  by  the  law  of  June  14, 1877),  one 
of  97,484,865  marks  (law  of  June  14, 18T8), 
and  one  of  68,021,071  marks  (law  of  June  13, 
1879).  Total  debt,  248,237,257  marks  =  $57,- 
900,467.  There  is  also  a  floating  debt  consist- 
ing of  Treasury  notes  issued  for  short  periodi 
only.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  April  20, 
1874,  the  Imperial  Government  has  issued  paper 
money  (Reieh$ecu$enicheins)  to  the  amoont  of 
120,000,000  marks,  which  has  been  distribatod 
among  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population  on  December  31,  1871.  The  same 
law  authorized  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the 
amount  of  54,889,940  marks  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reform  in  the  coinage.  Of 
this  amount,  54,082,140  marks  had  been  issaed 
on  April  1,  1880,  and  14,637,280  had  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation on  that  date  159,444,820  marks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  military  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  (exclusive  of  the 
Landsturm) : 

I.    FIELD  ARMT. 


DIVISIONS. 


Hiffher  Staff. . . 

In&ntry 

Jigen 

Cavalry , 

Artillery 

Pioneers , 

Train 

Administration , 


Total. 


oa«.. 

>«- 

868 

M70 

10,828 

468,564 

440 

80,520 

8,144 

60.S14 

8,888 

88,460 

599 

81,780 

668 

43,004 

816 

8,826 

17,591 

699,078 

1»fi» 


II.    RESEBVES. 


DIVISIONS. 

Substitutes  of  the  staff. 

Infitntry 

J&tpen 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Pioneers 

Train 

Total * 


Oflecn. 

Um, 

875 

l.FM 

8,886 

812,6W 

80 

6JM0 

465 

88,994 

896 

16.488 

89 

6.621 

847 

18,887 

4,568 

880,810 

nswi^ 


n,OQi 
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III.    0ABBI80N. 

riSIONS. 

0«o«. 

Mm. 

HOIlM* 

850 

7,896 

80 

828 
1,870 

188 

10,000 
814,488 

4,020 
88,968 
64,btf6 

6,482 

1,850 

2,518 

20 

85,880 

8,114 

liSOD 

11,162 

4,588 

17,691 

412.728 
280,210 
699,078 

87,8n 

■erves 

81,000 

Id  army 

880,686 

^Ul 

88,281 

1,898,011 

299,668 

itary  forces  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
as  follows : 


iruiONS. 

OOem. 

Moa. 

HonM. 

1,994 

4 

>f  the  line 

8,879 
424 
848 

859,018 

11,148 

4,628 

t 

9,661 

874,788 

2,368 

64,709 

62,501 

|«rT 

1,629 
688 

80,787 
16,1&9 

14,845 

ery 

■**j 

2,812 

46,896 

14,846 

894 

10,884 

800 

6,000 

2,457 

•  forxnadons 

811 

948 

17,820 

1 

401,669 

1 

79,898 

nnmbers  are  distributed  among  the 
follows: 


TATES. 

Offlem. 

Mo. 

Heiwk 

tlnslTe  of  smaller 

18311 

2,188 

1,012 

764 

811,428 
48,844 

84,208 
17,784 

•2,767 

6,726 
^065 

r                                     ,        .  . 

8,856 

17,820 

401,669 

79,888 

ing  to  a  law  passed  on  May  6,  1880, 
on  a  peace  footing,  exclasive  of  offi- 
Tolnnteers,  shall  consist  of  427,274 
Qce  the  Franco-German  war  the  for- 
em  of  Germany  has  been  entirely  re- 
and  a  number  of  old  fortified  places 
iseless  have  been  abolished,  and  many 
}  erected,  and  others  enlarged.  The 
ft  at  present  divided  into  the  follow- 
*  fortress-districts  "  (Festangslnspeo- 
ach  including  a  certain  area  with  for- 
tes :  Ednigsberg,  Dantzio,  Posen,  Ber- 
nce,  Metz,  Cologne,  Altona,  Munich, 
the  Empire  had  17  fortified  places  of 
class,  senringas  fortified  camps,  and 
fortresess.  Works  for  enlarging  six 
tresses  were  in  hand, 
(rman  navy  was  composed  as  follows 

Dg  Mlniatiy  of  War,  officea  of  commanding  gen- 


VESSELS. 


I.  Afloat. 

1.  Bteamera— IroncladB : 

Frigates .., 

Corvettes 

Batteries 

Gunboats ., , 


Total  ironclads 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Dispatch-boats 

Ships  of  the  line 

lni|>erial  yachts 

Gunboats 

Torpedo-vessels 

Transpoit-steamers . . . 
8.  Sailing-vessels: 

Frigates 

Brigs 


Total. 


1. 
8. 
8. 


II.  Iir  Couitsa  or  Coir- 

•TBUOTlOir. 

Iron-clad  corvette 

Corvettes 

L-on-clad  gnnboats. . . . 


Total. 


Nun- 
tor. 


7 

4 
1 
8 


19 

18 

7 

8 

8 

8 

16 

10 

8 

1 
8 


78 


1 

4 
8 


8 


Gun*. 


86 
86 

4 
8 


188 

196 

C8 

4 
46 

6 
60 

4 


10 
18 


617 


Ton*. 


80,764 

17,474 

1,280 

8,278 


64.946 
29.600 
9,821 
1.768 
6,818 
1,998 
^i•87 
8,000 
425 

1,052 
1,708 


114.998 


8 

40 
8 


49 


6,084 
7.608 
2,858 


14,894 


HOTM- 

powtf. 


48,100 

19,800 

1,2U0 

^600 


69,000 

62.600 

10,800 

8,160 

4,200 

8,650 

6,860 

8,550 

820 


182,280 


6,600 
8,400 
8,100 


16,100 


The  commercial  navy  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows in  1879 : 


TOTAL  TSSSaU. 

BTKAMEKS. 

STATES. 

Nun. 
b«r. 

8.2C9 
464 

292 

898 

847 

44 

Tons. 

II  mo- 
tor. 

TODI. 

HofM- 

Prussia 

491,602 
818.664 
284,887 
118,850 
61,998 
9,688 

147 

100 

66 

10 

•  •  • 

28 

88.982 

75,U29 

69,900 

4,069 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

6.682 

10,677 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Medclenburg. . . . 

Oldenburg 

Lubeck 

16,628 

23.188 

1,118 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1.664 

North  Sea  fleet.. 
Baltic  fleet 

2,764 

2,(60 

678,071 
456,058 

181 
170 

187,117 
42.646 

89,880 
12,488 

Total  1879.... 
*»     1878.... 
•*      1877.... 
"     1876.... 
»♦      1876.... 

4,804 
4,M)6 
4,609 
4,746 
4,608 

1,129,129 
1,117,986 
1,108,660 
1,084,882 
1,068^)88 

851 
886 
818 
819 
899 

179,(^2 
188.>i79 
180.946 
188,.*>69 
189,998 

62,818 
64),608 
49,875 
*»,766 
48,428 

The  movements  of  shipping  in  the  German 
ports  in  1878  were  as  follows: 


TOTAL  YSSaSLS. 

BTEAIIXKS. 

STATES. 

Namtor. 

ToDt. 

Nam  tor. 

Tons. 

Entered. 

Pmmia 

Hamburg 

89,279 
4.870 
2,802 
8,261 
2,2S6 
1,226 

8,896,927 
2,281,248 
778,809 
802,684 
188,028 
110,698 

7,680 
2,965 

COS 

1,027 

64 

808 

1,797,448 
l,768,0(i8 

Bremeni 

466,246 

L&beck 

202.888 

Oldenburg 

18.806 

Mecklenburg 

88,146 

Total 

62,418 

6,957,889 

12,8S2 

4,271,489 

Chared. 
Prussia 

89,689 
6,078 
2,244 
2.288 
8,786 
1,189 

8,865,777 
8,264,214 
765,766 
899,994 
148.882 
107,608 

7.606 
2,979 

495 

1,028 

52 

201 

1,796.485 

Hamburg 

1,776,785 

Bremen 

447.021 

L&beck 

208.248 

Oldenburg 

14,286 

Mecklenburg 

84,020 

Total 

62,069 

6,961,710 

12,861 

4,271,689 

The  German  Customs  Union  includes  the 
entire  German  Empire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  free  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Bremer- 
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haven,  Geestemande,  Brake,  and  a  sma]!  part 
of  Baden,  m  all  890  square  kilometres,  with 
594,750  inhabitants.  It  also  includes  the  Grand 
Dnchj  of  Laxembnrg  and  the  Aastrian  com- 
mnnitf  of  Jangholz.  The  imports  and  exports 
for  1878  in  the  castoms  territory  of  Germany 
were  estimated  as  follows  (value  in  marks — 
1  mark=$0-238): 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 

Import!,  1878. 

Exports,  1878. 

Grain 

612,000.000 
nA,700,000 
20-2,000,000 
106,600,000 
138,000,000 
896,600,000 

876,000,000 

Malt  and  other  liqnora 

Colonial  prodace 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

68,000,000 

117,600,000 

10,900,000 

Seeds  and  fimita. 

72  900,000 

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . . 

871,000,000 

1.  ArUcIeaoffood 

1^18,900,000 

1,010,400,000 

Fuel 

69,500,000 

16,7(10,000 

63,400,000 

176,300.00) 

687,000,000 

188,100,000 

98,500,000 

Minerals  and  ores 

92,2011.000 

Raw  metals 

82,100,0(K) 

Hair,  hides,  and  leather 

98.100,000 

BDinninflT  material 

22!is900,000 

Wood  and  timber 

70,100,000 

8.  Baw  material 

1,148,000.000 

664,900,000 

Pottery  and  irlasswan* 

19.900,000 

81.000,000 

S0,800,iK)0 

54,700.000 

13,000,000 

141,700,000 

128,200,000 

6,500,000 

6,400,000 

16,700,tKN) 

18.900,000 

10,200,000 

62,700,000 

Metals 

86,60a000 

M«ta]  vran 

60,500,000 

Machines  and  Teasels 

92,800,000 

Leather,  etc 

58.200,000 

Yam 

67,800,000 

Gordaj^e,  woven  goods,  and  cloth'g 

Caoutchoac  and  wax  goods 

Paper 

410,900.0110 
16,500,000 
85,600,000 

40,100,030 

Jewelrv  and  art  ffoods 

56,000,000 

Manascripts,  articles  for  printing. 

16,500,000 

8.  Mannflictured  goods 

450,400,030 

988,200.000 

^        4.  MlsoeUaneons  goods 

491,400,000 

828,600,000 

5.  Preeloos  metala 

209,000,000 

29,400,000 

Total 

8,788,900,000 

2,916,500,000 

The  result  of  last  agricultural  census  showed 
that  there  were  in  the  Empire  3,352,231  horses, 
13,316  mules  and  donkeys,  15,776,702  head  of 
cattle,  24,999,706  sheep,  7,124,088  swine,  2,- 
320,002  goats,  and  2,333,484  bee-hives.  The 
number  of  families  possessing  live-stock  was 
found  to  be  6,028,023. 

The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany, 
open  for  traffic,  was  as  follows  on  April  1, 
1880  (in  kilometres— 1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile): 


STATES. 

Pras>ia 80,680 

Bavaria. 4.795 

Baxony 2,090 

WCkrtemberg 1,604 

Alsace-Lorraine 1,208 

Baden 1,818 

HesMS 880 

Oldenbnrg 818 

Bchaomburg-Lippe 24 

Saxe-Meinlngen 191 

18 

104 

209 

866 

854 

86 

8 


Hamburg. 

Bremen 

Saxe-Weimar 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Baxe-Altenburg 


•91 
•09 
•85 
•22 

86 
-04 
-66 
-46 

88 
•10 

96 
•89 
•67 
•04 
-95 

40 
•60 


Total 84,089*00 

In  regard  to  their  administration  and  im 
tance  these  roads  were  divided  as  follows: 


RATB  SOADfl. 

PKIVATB 

Unte-  tUte  adminii- 
tntioa. 

ROADS 

Main. 

Load. 

Main. 

Lotsl, 

Main. 

L«=_L 

20,081-81 

2,248  0} 

8,482  29 

43491 

7,181- 10 

711  -  -» 

The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  publications,  were  u 
follows: 


CLASSES  OF  ARTICLES. 

Imperial  mall, 
1879. 

BavBria,  18T8. 

WvMmbarf,  1878. 

ToCaL 

Letter-maii  

1,218,189.483 
66,580,720 

160.168,889 
16,062,860 

49,446,884 
8,201,948 

1,422.800,000 
85.800.000 

Parcel  and  money  mail 

Total  number  of  articles  sent 

l,279,n0,208 

176.226,249 

62,648,282 

1.60a,600.r<» 

18,151,574,959 

998,270,796 

865,f  69,088 

14,515,400,000 

Total  weight  of  parcels  sent  (in  kilogrammes) . . . 

251,801,660 

82,499,277 

10,089,439 

294^800,000 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres)  and  the  amount  of  their  business  ar^ 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


LINES  AND  DISPATCHES. 


Unes 

Wires..  

Number  of  state  stations. . . 
Number  of  railway  stations. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


4. 


Private  dispatches 

Official  di«ipitch(*8 

International  dispatches: 

Sent 

Received 

Transit  dispatches 


Total  1879, 
Total  1873. 


Imperial  talegrapb, 
1879. 


55.952 
196,858 

2,788  f  *'**^ 


8,881,742 
820,277 

1,975.619  ) 

1,967,269  V 

888,941 1 


12,978,288 
11,682,871 


Bavaria,  18T8. 


8,094-27 
84,141-24 


767,898 
79,818 


939,780 


1,837,486 


Wurtamberf,  1878. 


2,688*1 
7,082-6 

8e8 


209,866 
126,420 


500,089 


'895^5  r 


TolaL 


66,679 
287,527 

9,282 


9,8«».ri06 
62&,915 


6^815,978 


15,710,999 


The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on  Feb-    dent  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  who  read  the 
ruary  12th,  by  Count  Stolberg,  the  Vice-Presi-    Emperor^s  speech.    It  was  stated  in  the  speech 
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from  the  throne  that  an  increase  in  the  oon-  er  powers.    Swedes,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans 
tribations  from  the  various  states  would  be  once  transformed  Germany  ioto  a  desert  for 
required,  as  well  as  a  loan,  to  meet  the  most  more  than  half  a  century.    And  were  not  the 
urgent  items  of  expenditure.    A  large  portion  ruins  which  later  still  were  heaped  upon  the 
of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  the  increase  of  Neckar,  on  the  Rhine,  and  deep  within  the 
the  army,  which  was  declared  to  be  without  bosom  of  the  land,  permanent  monuments  of 
prejudice  to  the  pacific  tendency  of  the  policy  th^  previous  weakness  of  Germany  and  of  the 
of  the  empire.    The  Reichstag,  it  was  added,  masterfulness  of  its  neighbors?    Who  would 
would  be  asked  to  prolong  for  a  fitting  period  wish  to  recall  the  days  when,  at  the  imperious 
the  new  Socialist  law,  which  would  expire  in  behest  of  an  alien  lord,  German  contingents 
March,  1881.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  took  the  field  against  Germany  ?    **  Let  us  de- 
Herr  von  Frankenstein,  former  Vice-President  fend,"  Count  Moltke  concluded,  "above  all 
of  the  Reichstag,  called  for  cheers  for  the  things,  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  empire, 
Emperor,  in  which  all  the  members  heartily  our  long  yearned  for  and  finally  achieved  unity, 
joined.    Next  day  the  Parliament  elected  its  Let  us  continue  to  be  at  peace  as  long  as  we 
rresident  and  Vice-Presidents :  Count  Amim-  may,  and  even  also  preserve  it  abroad  as  far 
Boitzenburg,  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Ger-  as  lies  in  our  power.    In  this  efibrt  we  shall, 
man  party,  was  chosen  President  by  164  out  per])aps,  not  stand  alone,  but  find  allies.  There- 
of 244  valid  votes ;  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  Na-  in  lies  a  menace  to  no  one,  but  surely  a  pledge 
tional  Liberal,  receiving  89  votes.     Herr  von  rather  of  peaceful  existence  in  our  part  of  tlje 
Frankenstein,  of  the  Center,  was  elected  first  world,  always  presupposing,  of  course,  that  we 
Vice-President,  and  Herr  Hoelder,  National  are  strong  and  in  arms.    For  with  weak  forces. 
Libera],  second  Vice-President.    As  the  latter  and  armies  liable  to  quit  on  a  given  warning, 
declined,  Herr  Ackermann,  of  the  German  Con-  this  aim  can  not  be  reached,  and  the  fate  of 
servative  party,  was  elected,  receiving  102  out  each  nation  lies  in  its  own  strength." 
of  202  votes.  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  leader  of  the  National 
The  most  important  bill  of  the  session  was  Liberals,  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  political 
the  Army  Bill.    It  had  been  submitted  to  the  friends,  that  they  would  support  the  bill  in  its 
Federal  Council  in  January,  and  its  contents  essential  provisions.    Professor  Treitschke,  the 
bad  then  become  known.    It  demanded  a  pro-  distinguished  historian,  wound  up  a  patriotic 
longation  of  the  military  law  of  1874  for  seven  speech  with  the  words,  "  We  will  threaten  no 
years  more,  an  increase  of  the  army  by  eleven  one,  but  our  neighbors  must  know  that  if  any 
new  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  one  should  dare  to  attack  us,  we  are  all  one,  a 
W-artillery,   thirty-two  field-batteries,   one  host  valiant  in  arms,  a  strong  people."    Count 
fegiment  of  foot-artillery,  and  one  battalion  of  von  Frankenberg,  a  Conservative,  referred  to 
pioneers,  and  besides  the  means  for  the  regular  the  dangers  which  threaten  Germany  from 
convocation  of  the  ^^  Ersatz-Reserves  "  for  sev-  France  and  Russia,  and  to  the  Austro-German 
cral  manoeuvres.    The  additional  expenditures  agreement  which  he  said  was  ^Mntensely  pop- 
feqoired  by  these  changes  would  amount  to  ular  in  Germany  as  a  pledge  of  European 
about  17,000,000  francs  annually,  and  to  27,-  peace."  Dr.Windthor8t,theleader  of  theCath- 
^,000  more  for  the  first  introduction.    The  olic  Center,  declared  his  readiness  to  support 
^Qerftl  discussion  of  the  bill  began  on  March  all  the  reforms  which  were  proved  to  be  neces- 
^^  The  Minister  of  War  positively  denied  that  sary,  but  this  had  not  been  done  with  regard 
f^e  proposed  increase  of  the  German  army  had  to  the  proposed  army  reform.    Herr  Bebel, 
>ta  origin  in  the  expectation  of  imminent  war.  representing  the  Social-Democrats,  declaimed 
Count  Moltke  spoke  in  the  same  sense.    He  on  the  crying  evils  of  the  military  system, 
delivered  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  longest  The  bill  was  then,  on  motion  of  Herr  Bennig- 
'Peeches  he  had  ever  made.    Having  briefly  sen,  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  twen- 
^viewed  the  causes  of  recent  wars,  he  showed  ty-one,  which  adopted  clause  one,  fixing  the 
1^  Germany  must  yet  bear  for  a  long  time  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  from 
**©  heavy   burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  its  1881  to  1888,  with  the  proviso  that,  instead  of 
^ographical  position  and  historical  develop-  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  number  of 
^ent    Besides,  there  was  the  constant  aug-  men  shall  be  fixed  at  427,274.    Clause  two,  in- 
f^entation  of  the  hosts  of  Russia  and  France,  creasing  the  cadres^  was  adopted  without  nlter- 
^cb  of  which  had  now  a  much  larger  peace  ation ;  and  clause  three,  requiring  the  reserve 
^t^e  than  Germany.    He  sincerely  grieved  of  the  first  class  to  come  up  for  drill,  was 
^at  stern  necessity  compelled  the  imposition  agreed  to  with  some  modifications.    The  sec- 
*^  fresh  sacrifices  on  the  German  nation,  but  ond  reading  of  the  bill  took  place  on  April  9th 
^  was  only  by  sacrifices  and  heavy  labor  that  and  10th,  and  the  third  reading  on  the  16th. 
^^rmany  again  became  a  nation.    The  credit  The  leading  men  of  all  the  parties  took  an 
^^  a  state  reposed  exclusively  upon  the  security  active  part  in  the  debate,  which  was  the  most 
^^  that  state,  and  how  woula  all  the  credit  important  one  of  the  session.    The  arguments 
'^lations  of  Germany  be  shaken  were  the  con-  against  the  adoption  of  the  bill  represented 
i^nince  of  the  empire  even  but  doubted  I  the  foreign  relations  as  free  from  any  serious 
^^nce  the  decline  of  imperial  German  power,  danger,  and  regarded  a  bill  which  demanded  a 
^rmany  had  been  the  battle-field  for  all  oth-  grant  for  seven  years  in  advance,  as  a  new  in- 
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fringement  of  parliamentarj  rights,  which  even  try  and  its  porelj  and  permanently  defennTe 
now^  were  more  limited  in  Germany  than  in  oth-  position.    But  even  then  I  fear  nations  will 
er  constitutional  monarchies ;  they  also  called  tind  it  difficult  to  supervise  each  other's  military 
attention  to  the  additional  burden  which  its  preparations,  and  to  create  a  board  able  and 
adoption  would  impose  upon  a  heavily  taxed  willing  to  exercise  and  enforce  an  effectual  mil- 
people.    The  Progressist  party  and  the  Center  itary  cootrol.**    On  April  16th  the  bill  was 
showed  themselves  unanimously  opposed  to  fehe  adopted  by  186  to  128  votes, 
bill,  the  chief  speaker  of  the  former  being  Herr        Next  to  the  Military  Bill,  the  Emperor^s 
Richter,  and  of  the  latter  Freiherr  von  Schor-  speech  had  specified  the  bill  for  the  prolonga- 
lemer-Alst.    The  Conservative  parties  were  a  tion  of  the  anti-Socialist  law  of  1878  as  one 
unit  in  favor  of  the  bill.    The  declaration  of  which  the  Government  regarded  as  important. 
Herr  Beonigsen,  the  leader  of  the  National  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Reichstag  to 
Liberals,  that  a  majority  of  his  friends  would  report  on  the  bill  decided,  by  ten  votes  against 
vote  for  the  Government,  assured  the  latter  of  three,  to  prolong  its  operation  until  Septem- 
success.    In  the  name  of  this  party  Ilerr  Dem-  her  30,  1884,  instead  of  1886,  as  proposed  by 
burg  and  Herr  Rickert  spoke  eloquently  for  the  Government.    The  discussion  of  the  see- 
the bill,  but  among  the  dissenters  were  some  ond  reading  was  begun  on  April  17th.    The 
of  the  most  prominent  and  intluential  men  of  Socialists  had  allotted  to  each  member  of  their 
the  party,  especially  Herren  von  Stauffdnberg,  fraction  the  task  of  moving  for  the  abrogation 
Bamberger,  and  Losker.    Herr  Richter  moved  of  successive  clauses  of  the  bilL    Foreseeing, 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  number  however,  the  protracted  struggle  which  would 
of  men  with  the  colors  should  be  fixed  annu-  result  from  this  mode  of  warfare,  the  Reich- 
ally  in  the  military  budget ;  that  the  one-year  stag,  on  motion  of  Herr  Winnigerode,  resolved 
volunteers  should  be  included  in  that  number;  to  combine  all  the  seven  motions  of  the  re- 
and,  finally,  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  should  pealers,  promising,  however,  to  listen  to  their 
be  called  upon  to  present  a  bill  in  the  course  specially  prepared   arguments.     Accordingly^ 
of  next  session  limiting  the  term  of  service  of  Herr  Wiemer  spoke  against  the  unfair  applies- 
the  infantry  to  two  years.    The  motion  was  tion  of  the  Socialist  law  with  regard  to  the 
supported  by  the  Progressists,  the  Oenter  par-  right  of  public  meeting;   Herr  Fritsche  de- 
ty,  and  a  few  National  Liberals;  but  it  was  ulti  ■  claimed  on  the  suppression  of  codperative  so- 
mately  rejected.    Herr  von  Stauffenherg  next  cieties;  Herr  Hasenclever  delivered  an  angiy 

groposed  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  Army  philippic  on  the  vexatious  restraints  which  bad 

ill  to  three  years,  but  this  motion  was  also  lo^t  been  imposed  by  the  police  on  certain  priots 

by  180  votes  to  104.     Paragraphs  one  and  two,  alleged  by  them  to  have  a  democratic  taint; 

fixing  the  paace  strength  of  the  army  to  March  and  Herr  Debel  indignantly  protested  against 

31,  1833,  at  427,270  men,  were  then  adopted  the  contradictory  way  in  which  electoral  mee^ 

by  186  to  96  votes.    During  the  debate  Herr  ings  had  been  either  forbidden  or  scattered, 

von  Kamecke,the  Minister  of  War,  declared  that  On  a  division  the  combined  amendments  of 

the  bill  owed  its  origin  not  only  to  the  present  the  Socialists  were  rejected  by  on  overwhelm* 

political  situation,  but  to  reasons  of  a  lasting  ing  majority,  being  only  supported  by  a  few 

character.    A  permanent  military  budget  could  Progressists.     The  Reichstag  also  rejected  two 

alone  give  the  army  stability  and  confidence  separate  amendments  of  the  leader  of  the  Gen- 

in  itsdlf.    Herr  Rickert,  who  spoke  at  consid-  ter,  Dr.  Windthorst — the  first  to  the  effect  that 

erable  length,  ended  his  address  by  declaring  the  Reich sgericht,  or  Imperial  High  Coart, 

that  the  strengthening  of  the  army  was  of  the  should  be  substituted  for  the  Reichsbeschwerde 

highest  importance  to  the  nation,  and  must  Commission,  or  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  for  such  as 

not  be  made  a  party  question.    There  existed  deemed  themselves  aggrieved  through  the  op- 

in  Germany  no  party  which  wished  to  weaken  eration  of  the  Socialist  law ;  the  second  aiming 

the  defensive  power  of  the  Fatherland,  and  it  at  exempting  electoral  meetings  from  its  scope* 

was  the  desire  of  the  whole  natiou  to  uphold  In  support  of  the  former.  Dr.  Windthorst  point- 

with  a  mighty  hand  the  possessions  which  Ger-  ed  to  England,  where  much  sounder  views  on 

many  had  acquired,  and  to  maintain  peace.    A  the  subject  prevailed,  full  and  free  discussion 

resolution  proposed  by  Herr  Bdhler,  urging  the  being  permitted  in  the  confidence  that  the  pow- 

Imperial  Ohancellor  to  bring  about  a  congress  er  of  truth  would  prevail.    Hence,  too,  all  ex- 

of  states  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  general  pelled  leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement  fled 

disarmament,  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,  to  London,  whence  he  was  convinced  that  the 

Herr  B  Abler  had  previously  had  a  correspond-  whole  agitation  here  was  conducted — an  asser* 

ence  on  the  subject  with  Prince  Bismarck,  tion  which  elicited  an  emphatic  protest  from  the 

who  wrote:  *^I  regret  being  too  much  occu-  rimks  of  the  Socialists.    The  speaker  then  went 

pied  with  urgent  and  practical  concerns  to  on  to  descant  on  the  evils  resulting  from  the 

have  any  time  left  for  the  contingencies  of  a  prevention*  of  free  discussion,  winding  up  with 

future  which  I  am  afraid  neither  of  us  will  live  an  allusion  to  the  **  Culturkampf,^*  and  the  effi- 

to  see.    Only  after  you  have  won  our  neigh-  cacy  of  a  free  Christian  Church  in  combating 

bors  for  your  plans  shall  I  or  any  other  Ger-  the  evils  which  the  Government  vainly  sought 

man  Chancellor  be  in  a  position  to  attend  to  to  exterminate  by  dictatorial  force.     B^>el 

such  like  suggestions  in  relation  to  this  conn-  threatened  with  the  imnunence  of  a  terrible 
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roTolation  if  the  people  were  deprived  of  all  materially  epbance  the  prestige  of  the  empire 
thtir  rights,  and  debarred  from  the  possibility  and  the  commercial  flag  of  Germany.    The  bill 
of  executing  their  plans  by  legal  means.    The  was  also  supported  by  Herr  Georg  von  Bun- 
act  was  then  adopted  by  191  against  94  votes,  sen,  a  National  Liberal,  and  Prince  voo  Ho- 
with  some  slight  modifications,  particularly  one  henlohe-Langenburg,  belonging  to  the  Prutes- 
which  protects  Social- Democrats  who  are  elect-  tant  branch  of  that  family,  of  which  the  Paris 
ed  to  any  of  the  state  Legislatures.  ambassador  is  the  Catholic  head.    One  of  the 
A  bill  introduced  by  the  Prussian  Govern-  most  effective  speeches  in  behalf  of  tbe  bill 
ment  for  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  German  was  made  by  Reuleaux,  Federal  Council  Com- 
Marine  Commercial  Company,  lately  formed  missary,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from 
on  the  ruins  of  the  enterprise  started  by  Messrs.  officially  representing  Germany  at  the  Sydney 
Godeffroy,  of  Hamburg,  also  called  forth  on  Exhibition,  and  had  ample  opportunity  while 
April  2l8t  an  animat^  discussion,  as  it  was  in  Australia  of  gathering  material  on  the  sub- 
regarded  as  a  new  attempt  of  the  Imperial  ject  of  the  South-Sea  trade.    Professor  Reu- 
Chancellor  to  inaugurate  a  colonial  policy.  The  leaux  essayed  to  elucidate  the  commercial  re- 
bill  empowered  the  Chancellor  to  guarantee  a  lutions  of  Germany  with  Australia,  and  argued 
maximum  sum  oflO,000,000  marks  to  the  share-  that  vessels  could  only  undertake  successful 
holding  company  aforesaid,  formed  in  Berlin  voyages  thither  when,  by  the  establishment 
in  January,  toward  insuring    a    net  annual  and  prosperity  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  the 
profit  of  4^  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital,  opportunity  of  getting  return  freights  was  af- 
bot  under  tbe  condition  that  the  amount  thus  forded  them.    Conversely,  a  firm  connection 
to  be  granted  from  the  Imperial  Trea^ry  to-  being  established  with  Samoa,  German  traders 
ward  the  payment  of  the  dividends  should  not  would  be  infinitely  better  able  to  compete  with 
exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital.  English  exporters  in  Australia.    On  its  becom- 
Depaty  Mosle  ardently  supported  the  measure,  ing  known  out  there  that  the  Godeffroy  firm  was 
in  the  interest  of  German  commerce,  naviga-  tottering,  all  English  houses  expressed  them- 
tion,  industry,  science,  missionary  enterprise,  selves  more  or  less  loudly  to  the  effect  that  the 
etc.,  making  copious  reference  to  long  personal  time  was  now  come  for  again  snatching  from 
experience  of  things  in  the  latitude  of  Samoa,  the  Germans  the  trade  in  Polynesia,  but  their 
Herr  Meyer,  also  reposing  on  his  knowledge  joy  was  turned  into  anger  when  they  heard  that 
of  the  South  Seas,  essayed  to  dissuade  the  House  the  Imperial  Government  thought  of  protect- 
from  countenancing  the  bill,  scorning  the  ap-  ing  and  promoting  the  commercial  interests  of 
prehension  that  the  English  would  seek  to  oust  its  subjects  in  the  South  Seas.    All  parliamen- 
the  Germans  from  the  commercial  footing  they  tary  proceedings  on  the  subject  were  wired  to 
had  already  effected  on  the  islands.    Prince  Sydney  and  read  with  great  suspense.    After 
Hobenlohe,  lately  German  ambassador  in  Paris,  further  describing  the  watchful  jealousy  of 
assured  the  Reichstag  that  the  Government  English  traders  in  the  South  Seas,  Professor 
laid  great  stress  on  the  measure,  and  would  Reuleaux  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  bill,  if 
bonestly  regret  its  rejection.    The  numerous  passed,  would  stretch  a  net  of  commercial  re- 
firms  recenUy  founded  in  Australia  testified  to  lations  all  over  the  archipelago,  and  animate 
the  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  com-  their  connection  with  Australia,  while  enor- 
xxiercial  classes  of  Germany.    It  was  a  well-  mous  difBculties  in  that  respect  would  crop  up 
loiown  fact  that  trade  with  those  South-SeiEipeo-  if  the  company  were  not  promoted  and  direct 
plesonly  throve  on  the  savage  tribes  being  im-  communication  with  the  islands  established, 
pressed  with  tiie  power  of  the  nation  with  The  most  powerful  speech  against  the  Govem- 
wbich  they  had  to  do.    Trustworthy  traders  ment  bill  was  made  by  Dr.  Bamberger  (Lib- 
^^bo  had  long  lived  among  them  asserted  that  eral),  who  compared  the  present  project  to  the 
the  South-Sea  Islanders  had  a  very  fine  appre-  notorious  South-Sea  Company,  founded  in  Lon- 
<^Te  sense  of  the  might  of  those  countries  don  in  1710,  and  asked  the  House  to  reject  it, 
^Ting  intercourse  with  them.    The  rejection  which  the  House  soon  thereafter  did  by  128 
of  tbe  bill  would  result  in  the  German  settle-  votes  against  112,  the  m^ority  including  the 
'toentA  in  Samoa  passing  into  other  hands — set-  Center,  the  Progressists,  and  some  of  the  Na- 
tlements  over  which  the  German  flag  waved,  tional  Liberals. 

^d  which  came  into  life  with  a  certain  well-  The  revised  Elbe  Navigation  Act,  concluded 
fitodied,  and  he  might  almost  say  well-justified,  between  Germany  and  Austria  on  March  7th, 
^m.    This  transition  into  other  hands,  the  led  to  complicated  and  angry  discussions  which 
Wling  down  of  the  German  colors,  and  the  involved  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Fed- 
^isting  of  the  English,  the  American,  or  any  eral  Council  and  called  forth  a  long  speech 
otber  flag,  would  decidedly  impress  the  popn-  from  Prince  Bismarck.    The  Government  of 
lation  with  the  belief  that  Germany  had  suf-  .  Prussia  had  made  a  motion  in  the  Federal 
fered  a  defeat.    This  view  might  be  erroneous,  Council  to  separate  Altona  and  the  suburb  of 
bot  they  could  not  dispute  that  unthinking  St.  Pauli  from  the  free-port  territory  of  Ham- 
nm  would  receive  this  impression.    Traders  burg,  and  to  include  them  within  the  Customs 
t^erred  that  ^is  result  would  again  react  on  Union.     The  Government  of  Hamburg  regard- 
all  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  even  make  itself  ed  this  as  a  danger  to  their  free-port  posi- 
fett  in  Japan.    The  approval  of  the  bill  would  tion,  but  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ham- 
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bnrg  Senate  and  the  deputies  of  the  Hanse  tagafter  ten  months^  absence,  and  made  a  long 
cities  in  the  Reichstag  to  effect  a  compromise  speech  in  support  of  the  Elbe  Navigation  Act. 
with  the  Chancellor  proved  nnavailing.  On  He  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  deprive  the 
May  6th  Prince  Bismarck  addressed  a  circular  free  port  of  Hamburg  of  any  of  its  rights,  bat 
note  to  all  the  representatives  of  Prussia  ac-  that  he  considered  the  arrangement  of  the  cos- 
credited  to  the  federal  courts  of  the  empire,  toms  boundary  was  exclusively  in  the  hand^  of 
Alluding  to  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Federal  Council,  and  that  the  Parliament 
Hamburg  and  Prussia  which  would  inevitably  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  He  corn- 
result  from  a  formal  interpretation  of  Article  plained  bitterly  of  the  attempts  made  to  sow 
XXXIV  of  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  in  dissensions  among  the  German  states,  said  that 
the  Fe<1eral  Council,  the  Prince  points  out  the  such  attempts  endangered  German  unity,  and 
detriment  which  would  accrue  to  certain  Prus-  concluded  by  asserting  that  he  was  tired  to 
slan  subjects  from  the  present  formation  of  the  death  of  the  opposition  he  had  to  meet  with  at 
Hamburg  free-port  district.  As  Reichskanzler  every  turn,  ana  that,  if  the  obstacles  pro?ed 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  be  cognizant  of  the  too  great,  he  should  beg  the  Emperor  to  re- 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Bundesrath,  and  to  lieve  him  of  his  post,  and  appoint  some  one 
represent  all  the  allied  Governments  in  their  who  would  be  able  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Dr. 
exercise  thereof,  and  not  only  seek  to  counter-  Wolffson,  member  for  Hamburg,  replied  to 
act  particular  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  various  Prince  Bismarck,  and  defended  the  proposal 
states,  but  also  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  of  the  committee.  Herr  von  Windthorst  said 
Federal  Council  in  abridging  its  constitutional  that  the  Center  did  not  oppose  the  Govern- 
rights  in  favor  of  Parliament.  The  Prussian  ment  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  they' sap- 
Government,  the  Prince  then  proceeded  to  ported  the  empire  on  the  bases  of  the  feder- 
say,  demanded  the  separation  of  Altona  and  ative  Constitution.  At  the  day  sitting  on  Mon- 
other  Prussian  territory  from  the  free-port  dis-  day  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
trict  of  Hamburg,  its  justification  being  that  Elbe  Navigation  Act  was  proceeded  with,  and, 
these  parts  were  not  necessary  to  the  fulfill-  after  a  discussion  extending  over  seven  hoars, 
ment  of  the  ends  of  Hamburg  as  a  guaranteed  the  House  rejected,  by  125  votes  to  128,  a  mo- 
Hanse  city,  and  there  being  apparent  a  una-  tion  of  Herr  von  Bennigsen  to  refer  the  bill 
nimity  on  that  point  in  the  Bundesrath  on  the  back  to  the  committee,  and  also  threw  oot,  bj 
proposition  of  Altona  to  propose  the  new  line  188  votes  to  110,  the  declaratory  resolution  of 
of  frontier  which  the  Federal  Council  would  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  Elbe  fron- 
have  to  decide  upon,  and  he  opined  that  it  tier  line  could  not  be  removed  to  a  point  lower 
would  not  be  diflScult  to  form  such  a  resolution  down  the  river,  except  by  a  special  bill.  The 
without  creating  a  conflict  over  the  interpre-  Reichstag  finally  agreed  to  the  second  reading, 
tation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Chancellor  and  resolved  to  take  the  third  reading  at  an 
then  said :  ^*  Those  Governments  which  be-  evening  sitting.  On  the  Honse  reassembling, 
lieve  that,  by  the  separation  of  St.  Pauli  from  Herr  von  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Center, 
the  free-port  territory,  a  constitutional  right  is  brought  forward  a  motion  in  favor  of  referring 
infringed,  or  even  affected,  can  vote  against  the  bill  back  to  the  committee,  which  was  nl- 
this  line ;  and  the  customs  frontier,  if  they  form  timately  agreed  to.  In  June,  after  the  adjonm* 
a  majority,  will  then  coincide  with  the  territo-  ment  of  the  Reichstag,  the  Federal  Conncil 
rial  boundary  between  Hamburg  and  Prussia,  passed  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  Prussian 
But  should,  in  the  opinion  of  Prussia,  an  erro-  Government  for  the  inclusion  of  the  lower 
neous  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  be  al-  Elbe  in  the  Customs  Union  by  an  all  but  unani- 
leged  in  justification  of  the  vote,  it  will  also  be  mous  vote.  The  representative  of  the  free  citj 
necessary  for  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  to  of  Hamburg  was  the  only  dissentient, 
stand  up  for  the  proper  reading  thereof;  and  On  May  10th,  after  a  review  of  the  work  of 
in  that  case  I  can  not  advise  my  most  gracious  the  s^^ssion,  made  by  the  President,  Count  Ar- 
master,  in  his  quality  of  German  Emperor,  to  nim-Boitzenburg,  Count  Stolberg,  the  Vice- 
waive  his  undoubted  duty  of  upholding  the  Chan  :el]or,  read  a  message  from  the  Emperor 
Constitution."    Dr.  Lasker  wished  to  procure  closing  the  session. 

a  declaration  from  the  Reichstag  that  Article        A  few  weeks  before,  in  April,  Prince  BiS' 
XXXIV  of  the  Constitution  did  not  permit  the  marck  had  once  more  tendered  his  resignatioQ 
Federal  Council  to  approve  the  proposal  of  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  consequence  of  a 
Prussia  without  the  consent  of  the  city  of  Ham-  vote  come  to  in  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
burg.      The  Reichstag  would,   however,   not  Imperial  Stamp  Duties  Bill.    On  this  occasion 
consent  to  his  desire  to  bring  in  his  motion  on  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  had  been  oat- 
May  8th.    On  the  other  haod,  the  committee  voted  by  a  combination  of  the  small  states 
of  the  Reichstag  to  which  the  Navigation  Act  under  the  leadership  of  Wtlrtemberg.     The 
had  been  referred  proposed  a  resolution  that  a  Emperor  'William,  in  a  Cabinet  order,  while 
change  of  the  Customs  Union  frontier  could  recognizing  the  difficulties  of  Prince  Bismarck^s 
only  by  constitutional  right  be  effected  by  a  position,  declined  to  relieve  him  of  his  oflSce, 
law  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  usual  way,  and  and  called  upon  him  to  prepare  proposals  for 
not  by  the  Federal  Council  alone.    On  May  bringing  about  a  constitutional  solution  of  such 
8th  Prince  Bismarck  appeared  in  the  Reichs-  a  conflict  of  duties  as  led  to  the  recent  reagna- 
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ion.  On  M&7 12th  the  German  Federal  Council  chemical  researches;  the  history  and  the  lit- 
idopted  a  resolution  declaring  receipts  for  post-  eratare  of  fishing.    The  prizes  awarded  to  the 
(ffioe  orders  and  remittances  liable  to  a  stamp-  various  exhibitors  in  the  Fishery  Exhibition  at 
!aty,  thus  reversing  the  previous  vote  which  Berlin  were  distributed  on  June  17th  by  the 
id  to  the  resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Crown  Prince.    To  the  United  States,  which 
On  April  20th  an  International  Fishery  Ex-  sent  a  fine  national  collection  of  piscatoriHl  arti: 
ibition  was  opened  at  Berlin  by  the  Crown  cles,  a  large  share  of  honor  fel],  Professor  8pen- 
rince  of  Germany.    The  ceremony  was  at-  cer  Baird,  of  Washington,  having  also  received 
snded  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  several  the  first  honorary  prize  offered  by  the  empire. 
jnisters  of  State,  and  many  of  the  principal  An  exhibition  of  manufactures,  agriculture, 
motion ariea  of  the  empire  and  members  of  forestry,  and  the  fine  arts,  was  opened  at  DOs- 
le  Federal  Council  and  the  Reichstag.    Nearly  seldorf  on  May  9th.    It  was  the  largest  ever 
1  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  body  held  in  Germany,  and  the  products  exhibited 
ere  also  present.    The  Prussian  Minister  of  were  of  exclusively  German  origin.    The  open- 
^riculture,  Dr.  Lucius,  addressed  the  Crown  ing  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Crown 
lined  on  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  Exhibi-  Prince  of  Germany.    The  entire  Exhibition 
on.     The  German  Fishery  Society,  called  into  was  divided  into  twenty-two  groups,  includ- 
dstence  by  his  Highness,  had  in  1878  inau-  ing  agriculture  with  forestry,  mines,  smelt- 
urated  a  display  of  native  achievements  in  ing   machinery,   metallic   industry,    chemical 
Id   piscatorial  art;  and,  encouraged  by  the  products,  alimentary   products,    earthenware 
iccess  of  their  endeavors,  the  committee  had  and  glass,  timber  and  wood-work,  small  wares, 
ow  ventured  on  a  bolder  flight,  and  invited  textile  industries,  ready-made  clothing,  leather 
le  participation  of  all  nations  in  the  scheme,  and  India-rubber  goods,  paper  manufactures, 
a  doin^  this  they  had  an  eye  no  less  to  the  polygraphic  trades,  scientific  mstruments,  musi- 
conomioal  than  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  cal  instruments,  building  and  engineering,  edu- 
nestion.     He  gratefully  acknowledged  that  cational  books  and  appliances,  and  moilern  art 
be  Fishery  Society  had  met  with  the  most  industry,  as  well  as  a  valuable  collection  of  ob- 
•bliging  support,  not  only  in  Germany  itself  jects  of  old  art  industry,  and  finally  one  of  the 
»nt  in  nearly  all  the  neighboring  countries  and  greatest  exhibitions  of  modem  paintings  ever 
tven  in  the  farthermost  zones  of  the  earth,  held  in  Germany  or  Austria.    The  number  of 
Trom  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  the  exhibitors  was  altogether  about  four  thousand, 
oe-bound  seas  of  the  North,  from  the  coasts  The  building  cost  $200,000,  and  this  sum  did 
>f  Holland  and  England,  from  the  Switzer  notincludetheeighty  annexes,  the  construction 
akes,  from  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  Medi-  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  exhibitors  them- 
terranean,  from  the  Volga  and  the  Black  Sea,  selves.    Erupp^s  annex  was  among  the  more 
trom  North   and   South  America,  from  the  striking  curiosities  of  the  Exhibition ;  near  it 
coasts  of  the  far  East,  from  India,  China,  Ja-  an  immense  one-hundred-ton  gun,  with  all  the 
pan,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  fauna  of  late  improvements,  attracted  crowds  of  visitors, 
the  waters  had  been  brought  in  rare  and  won-  The  relations  of  Germany  to  all  foreign  coun- 
derful  profusion,  with  an  endless  variety  ot  tries  were  of  a  friendly  nature.    The  alliance 
pearls,  shells,  and  corals.    Alluding  then  to  with  Ahstria  did  not  only  remain  undisturbed 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  instruments  and  de-  throughout  the  year,  but  was  greatly  strength- 
vices  for  catching,  curing,  and   rearing  fish  ened.    The  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
sent  for  exhibition,  the  Minister  wound  up  two  countries  at  Ischl.  on  August  10th,  was 
with  an  eloquent  peroration  on  the  profit  de-  generally  believed  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
rivable  from  such  an  international  competition,  factory.    Nearly  all  the   political  parties  of 
snd  trusted  that,  among  other  things,  it  might  Germany  were  agreed  in  regarding  a  close  al- 
resolt  in  gradually  directing  the  attention  of  liance  with  Austria  as  most  profitable  for  the 
*n  cksses  of  the  population  in  Germany  to  interests  of  Germany,    In  the  further  develop- 
fish-products  as  the  cheapest  article  of  food,  ment  of  the  Eastern  question  (see  Eabtebn 
Sections  of  the  Exhibition  were  allotted  to  Ger-  Question)  Germany  took  a  leading  part,  and 
many,  England,  America  (North  and  South),  the   supplementary  conference  of  the    great 
Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway  and  powers,   which  was  to  settle  the  remaining 
Sweden,  China,  and  Japan,  and  each  of  these  difficulties  of  Turkey  with  Montenegro  and 
^Temments,  with  the  exception  of  England,  Greece,  again  met  at  Berlin.    The  German  am- 
g8Te  a  government  grant  in  connection  with  bassador  at  Constantinople,  Count  Hatzfeld, 
the  competition  of   their  fishing  industries,  acquired  by  the  successful  management  of  diffi- 
sending  one  or  two  commissioners  to  Berlin  cult  negotiations  the  reputation  of  a  diplo- 
to  look  after  their  interests.    An  idea  of  the  matist  of  consummate  ability.    The  commer- 
eztent  and  variety  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  cial  treaties  with  Austria,  Switzerland,  and.Bel- 
obtained  from  the  enumeration  of  the  various  gium  were  renewed  until  June  80,  1881. 
classes,  which  comprised  aquatic  animals:  fish-  The  German  military  manceuvres  which  took 
in«  gear,  craft,  tackle,  and  machinery;  pisci-  place  in  August  were  of  the  most  imposing  char- 
ccuture ;  appliances  for  keeping  and  conveying  acter.    They  were  visited  by  Crown  Prince  Ru- 
fish ;  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  fish ;  dolph  of  Austria,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Hel- 
fiabermen^s  dwellings  and  costumes ;  physico-  lenes,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  and 
VOL.  XX. — ^21    A 
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Duchess  of  CoDnaaght,  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Hes-  was  abroad,  and  his  careful  stndj  of  the  best 

se  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  a  number  of  models  produced  a  steady  growth  in  his  own 

distinguished  foreign  officers.  The  appearance  of  powers.    The  war  interrupted  his  work.   He 

the  troops  was  a  subject  of  general  admiration,  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  vol- 

The  birth  of  a  son,  on  October  28th,  to  the  unteered  with  it,  and  shared  its  history  in  camp 

Duke  of  Cumberland,   the    claimant  to  the  and  field.    Some  fine  sketches  of  bivouac  and 

throne  of  Hanover,  caused    great  jubilation  battle  are  reminiscences  of  this  expenence. 

among  the  Guelphs.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick  His  first  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  De- 

greatly  displeased  the  Prussian  Court  by  send-  sign   was  in  1847,  '■*'  A  Lake  Scene  on  the 

ing  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  Guelphs  in  Catskills."    His  last  were,  in  this  year,  ^*  Ruins 

the  city  of  Hanover  who  celebrated  the  event,  of  the  Parthenon  "  and  *^  Sunrise  on  the  Mat- 

The  split  which  had  for  sometime  existed  in  terhom" — well  worthy  of  his  maturer  fame. 

the  National-Liberal  party  with  regard  to  the  He  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  (1867)  "Home 

policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  led  in  August  to  in  the  "Wilderness ''  and  "  Twilight  on  Mount 

the  secession  of  a  considerable  number  of  mem-  Hunter.^'    At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Pbil- 

bers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Prussian  adelphia,  he  was  represented  by  **Lake  Ge- 

Diet  from  the  ranks  of  the  party.    A  declara-  neva'';    *'Pallanza";    "Fish  ing- Boats  in  the 

tion  to  that  effect  was  published  at  Berlin,  on  Adriatic*^;  ''Sunrise  on  the  Seashore^';  '^Ti- 

August  30tb,  signed  by  twenty-  eight  members  voli,*'  and  a  canvas  glowing  with  golden  tints, 

of  the  two  Assemblies.     The  "  Secessionists,"  "  San  Giorgio,  Venice,"  which  was  also  shown 

as  they  were  called,  declare  in  their  manifesto  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  together  with 

their  intention  to  uphold  the  political  liberties  **  Mount  Renier."     In  1868  Mr.  Gifibrd  re- 

already  achieved,  and  to  adhere  to  the  prin-  turned  to  Europe.      In   1870  he   joamejed 

ciples  of  freedom  of  commerce  and  reform  of  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.    In  the  earlj 

the  imperial  system  of  taxation,  rejecting  nn-  summer  of  1880  he  traveled  to  Lake  Saperior 

necessary  burdens  and  indirect  taxes,  especially  in  search  of  health,  but  the  benefit  was  tem- 

those  which  press  heavily  upon  the  poorer  porary,  and  after  his  return  to  New  Yorit  he 

classes.     They  also  insist  upon  ecclesiastical  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

and  religious  freedom  being  guaranteed  by  in-  GLADSTONE,*  William  Ewabt,  First  Lord 

dependent  state  legislation,  protecting  the  inal-  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

ienable  rights  of  the  state.    Among  those  who  chequer  in  the  new  Liberal  Cabinet  formed  in 

signed  the  manifesto  were  Herr  von  Forcken-  1880,  was  born  December  29,  1809.    After 

beck,  formerly  President  of  the  Reichstag,  Herr  graduating  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  doable 

von  Stauffc^nberg,  formerly  first  Vice-President  first  class,  in  1831,  he  contested  in  the  follow- 

of  the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Herr  ing  year  Newark  in  the  Conservative  interest, 

Rickert.     At  the  close  of  the  year  the  "  Seoes-  and  sat  for  that  borough  until  December,  1845. 

sionists "  numbered  thirty.    Their  political  po-  He  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when 

sition  is  half-way  between  the  National-Liberal  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  him  to  a  Junior 

and  the  Progressist  parties.  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  and  three  months 

On  October  15th  Germany  celebrated  the  later  he  became  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
formal  consecration  and  opening  of  the  Cologne  nies,  retaining  that  post  until  his  ministerial 
Cathedral.  The  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  leader  went  out  of  office,  in  April,  1835.  On 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess,  the  Sir  Robert  Peel  returning  to  power  in  1841, 
King  of  Saxony,  and  several  other  German  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  appointment  of 
sovereigns  were  present  on  the  occasion,  but  Vice-President  of  the  Council  and  Master  of 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  remained  the  Mint.  In  1843  he  exchanged  the  former 
demonstratively  absent.  A  petition  of  promi-  oflSce  for  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
nent  Catholics  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  In  1845 
Westphalia,  for  the  recall  of  the  exiled  Arch-  he  succeeded  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  Seo- 
bishop  of  Cologne  to  his  see  on  the  occasion  of  retaryship  for  the  Colonies ;  but  shortly  after 
the  cathedral  festival,  was  not  granted.  resigned  the  office  and  his  seat,  and  remained 

GIFFORD,  Sandford  Robinson,  N.  A.,  out  of  Parliament  until  the  general  election  of 
landscape  painter,  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Sar-  1847,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  University 
atoga  County,  New  York,  in  1823.  His  youth  of  Oxford.  Finding  himself  opposed  to  his  col- 
was  passed  at  Hudson,  where  his  mind  must  leagues  on  the  questions  of  university  reform 
have  been  early  imbued  with  those  beautiful  and  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  Mr. 
combinations  of  river  and  sky  which  ho  stud-  Gladstone  in  1851  separated  himjielf  from  the 
ied  later  to  reproduce.  He  entered  at  Brown  body  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  at  the  gen- 
University  in  1842,  but  during  his  second  year  eral  election  of  that  year  succeeded  in  regain- 
he  left  college  and  went  to  New  York  to  de-  ing  his  seat  only  after  a  severe  contest  In 
vote  himself  to.  art.  He  studied  under  John  December,  1852,  he  joined  the  **  Coalition"  Min- 
R.  Smith,  one  of  the  best  teachers  and  water-  istry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Chancellor  of  the 
color  painters  of  that  day.     His  canvases  show  ~«  a  sketch  of  Mr.  oiadstone's  politics!  and  utei»^ 

that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Cole.     In  1851  he  be-  was  published  in  the^'Annaal  CTclopaKlia ''  for  18T1.   u 

came  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy,  *^?J"^hT?°'^l*?®*  ^®  ^P'^?'^^^ '•^^ 

1  .     ^oerj                u           r      tai-rt'        j   -n^^   /  political  life  of  the  new  English  Pninier,  and  add  an  sceouBi 

and  m  1854  a  member.    In  1856  and  18o 6  he  bf  his  life  since  iSTi. 
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Eicheqoer,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1855,  his  family  have  also  come  forward  in  pnhlic 
soon  aher  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  life.  Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone,  the  eldest 
bf  Lord  Palmerston.  In  the  winter  of  1868  son,  was  bom  in  1840,  was  elected  member  of 
-'59  he  was  employed  on  a  special  mission  to  Parliament  for  Chester  in  1865,  for  Whitby  in 
the  Ionian  Islands.  In  June,  1859,  Mr.  Glad-  1868  and  1874,  and  for  East  Worcestershire  in 
stone  resumed  office  under  Lord  Palmerston  1880.  He  was  also  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
IS  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  when  from  1869  to  1874.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  the 
Lord  Palmerston  died  he  retained  the  chan-  fourth  son,  was  born  in  1854.  He  is  a  lecturer 
^ellorship  under  the  late  Earl  Russell  and  also  on  history  at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
lasnmed  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com-  in  1880  appointed  private  secretary  of  his  fa- 
nons.  At  the  general  elections  of  1865  Mr.  ther.  He  was  also  elected  in  the  same  year  to 
Tladatone  was  rejected  by  the  University  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Leeds.  The 
>xford,  but  obtained  a  seat  in  South  Lanca-  second  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Edward  Glad- 
hire.  In  Jane,  1866,  the  Government  being  stone,  is  Rector  of  Hawarden,  and  a  daughter 
lefeated  in  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  0. 
Tladstone  and  his  colleagues  resigned.  He  Wickham,  Head  Master  of  Wellington  College. 
06t  his  seat  in  Lancashire  at  the  general  elec-  Mr.  Gladstone's  oldest  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
ion  of  1868,  but  was  returned  for  Greenwich  Gladstone,  Baronet,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
>7  a  large  majority,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Kincardineshire,  and  member  of  Parliament 
lir.  Disraeli's  Ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  succeed-  for  Queensborough,  1830,  Portarlington,  1882- 
id  hira  as  Premier.  In  1878  the  Government  1835,  Leicester,  1835-1837,  and  Ipswich,  1842. 
ustained  a  serious  defeat  in  the  rejection  of  GRANVILLE,  Granville  Geoege  Levebon 
he  Irish  University  Education  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gowbe,  second  Earl,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Gladstone  tendered  his  resignation ;  but  Mr.  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  English  Cabinet,  was 
>israeli  declining  to  take  office,  he  was  com-  born  in  London  May  15,  1815.  He  took  his 
Qissioned  by  the  Queen  to  reconstruct  the  degree  at  Oxford  in  1834.  He  sat  in  the  House 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  the  Chan-  of  Commons  for  Morpeth  (1836  to  1838),  and 
^ellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  in  addition  to  also  for  Lichfield  (1841  to  1846),  previously  to 
lis  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  re-  succeeding,  in  1846,  his  father,  the  first  Earl 
:aining  the  dual  position  until  the  adverse  ver-  Granville,  in  the  peerage.  His  official  life 
lict  of  the  constituencies  in  1874  caused  the  dates  from  1840,  when  he  accepted  the  ap- 
resignation  of  the  Ministry.  Soon  after  his  pointment  of  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  formally  fairs.  From  1848  to  1851  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
announced,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville,  his  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  1851  to 
resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  1852  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
party,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Marquis  He  has  held  various  other  official  positions, 
of  Hartington.  He  devoted  the  leisure  thus  having  in  turn  been  Master  of  the  Buckhounds, 
gained  to  literature,  and,  by  a  number  of  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  Chancellor 
controversial  essays  and  newspaper  articles,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  President  of 
took  an  active  part  in  the  leading  ques-  the  Council,  which  office  he  held  in  the  two 
tions  of  the  day.  The  pamphlets  published  Cabinets  presided  over  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
bj  him  in  1874  and  1875,  on  the  conflict  In  1868  he  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Cabinet 
between  the  States  of  Europe  and  the  Ro-  as  Colonial  Secretary,  relinquishing  that  posi- 
man  Catholic  Church  ("The  Vatican  De-  tion  in  1870  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
crees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance";  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  Vice- 
^*  Vaticanism,  an  Answer  to  Reproofs  and  Re-  President  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the 
phea,"  1875 ;  "  Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashion  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  also  chairman  of 
in  Religion,"  1875),  were  translated  into  sev-  the  Commission  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  He 
«nd  foreign  languages  and  found  a  wide  cir-  attended  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
<^lation.  In  1876  he  published  his  famous  ander  II  of  Russia,  aa  the  representative  of  Eng- 
Pamphleton  "  Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Ques-  land,  in  1856.  He  is  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
^on  of  the  East,"  which  exerted  a  decisive  in-  sity  of  London  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
fiaence  upon  public  opinion  in  England.  About  Ports. 

th«  game  time  he  published  a  large  work  on  GREATBRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king- 
Homer,  entitled  "  Homeric  Synchronism ;  an  dom  of  Western  Europe.  The  Queen,  Victoria, 
^nqniry  into  the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer"  was  born  May  24,  1819.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
(London,  1876).  At  the  general  election  of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 
IS80  he  was  returned  both  for  the  borough  of  of  George  III ;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William 
leeds  and  for  Edinburghshire.  The  former  he  IV,  in  1887 ;  and  married  in  1840  Prince  Albert 
I'eagned  in  favor  of  his  son  Herbert,  who  was  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

elected  in  his  stead.    Mr.  Gladstone  married,  in  Children  of  the  Queen. — 1.  Princess  Victo- 

1839,  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  ria,  bom  November  21,  1840 ;  married  in  1858 

Gljmne,  Bart.,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintshire,  to  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.     2. 

Br  the  decease  of  the  late  Baronet  that  man-  Prince  Albert   Edward,   heir-apparent,  born 

fwn  and  estate  became  the  property  of  Mr.  November  9,  1841 ;  married  in  1868  to  Prin- 

Gladstone^s  eldest  son.    Several  members  of  cess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX 
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of  Denmark.  Issue,  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  born  January 
8,  1864.  8.  Princess  Alice,  bom  April  25, 
1848;  married  in  1862  to  Louis  IV,  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse;  died  December  14,1878.  4. 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Au- 
gust 6, 1844 ;  married  in  1874  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.  He  is  heir-apparent 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha.  He  has  is- 
sue one  son  and  three  daughters.  5.  Princess 
Helena,  bom  May  25,  1846 ;  married  in  1866 
to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg.  6.  Princess  Louise, 
bom  March  18,  1848 ;  married  in  1871  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  7.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Oonnaaght  and  Stratheame,  born  May  1, 1850 ; 
married  March  18,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise 
Margarethe,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prassia.  8.  Prince  Leopold,  bom 
April  7, 1858.  9.  Princess  Beatrice,  bom  April 
14,  1857. 

The  following  prinoe!^  and  princesses  are 
cousins  of  the  Queen:  1.  Prince  Ernest  August, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  born  September  21, 1845, 
the  grandson  of  King  Ernest  August  of  Han- 
over, fifth  son  of  King  George  III ;  married 
December  21,  1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Den- 
mark, bom  September  29,  1858.  Offspring  of 
the  union  are  a  daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  born 
October  11,  1879,  and  a  son,  born  October  28, 
1880.  2.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  born 
March  26,  1819,  the  son  of  Duke  Adolph  of 
Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  George  III,  Field- 
Marshal,  commanding  in  chief  the  British 
army.  8.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  July  19,  1822;  married  June  28, 
1848,  to  Grand  Duke  Frederick  William  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  4.  Princess  Mary,  sis- 
ter of  the  preceding,  born  November  27, 1888 ; 
married  June  12,  1866,  to  Prince  Franz  von 
Teck,  born  August  27,  1887,  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  WUrtemberg.  Offspring  of  the 
union  are  one  daughter  and  three  sons. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  at  the 
close  of  1880:  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  (see  Gladstone);  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  Lord  Selbome  (see  Sel- 
bobnb)  ;  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
Spencer  (see  Spenoeb)  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke 
of  Argyll  (see  Argyll)  ;  Secretaries  of  State : 

1.  Home  Department,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Vernon- 
Harcourt,  Baronet,   M.  P.    (see   Haboourt); 

2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Granville  (see  Gban- 
tille)  ;  8.  Colonies,  Earl  of  Kimberley  (see 
Kimbeblet)  ;  4.  War,  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E. 
Childers,  M.  P.  (see  Childebs)  ;  5.  India,  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  M.  P.  (see  Habtinoton)  ; 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  of  North- 
brook  (see  Northbbook)  ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
M.  P.  (see  Bbight)  ;  CMef  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P.  (see 
Fobstbb)  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  (see 
Chambeblaik). 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  in  April, 
1880,  is  the  twenty-second  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  tenth  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  House 
of  Lords  consists  of  all  peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers, 
and  of  most  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  House  of  Lords,  in 
1880,  was  composed  of  4  peers  of  the  royal 
blood,  2  archbishops,  22  dakes,  19  marqaessea. 
134  earls,  82  viscoants,  24  bishops,  and  263 
barons.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hooso  of  Lords 
was  Earl  Selborne,  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor. The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  elected  by  the  counties,  boroughs, 
and  universities.  Of  the  latter,  Oxford  elects 
2,  Cambridge  2,  London  1,  Edinburgh  1,  Glas- 
gow 1,  and  Dublin  2.  England  was  repre- 
sented in  1880  by  498,  Scotland  by  60,  and 
Ireland  by  105  members.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  Right  Hon.  Henrj 
Bouverie  William  Brand;  second  president  and 
chairman  of  committees,  Right  Hon.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair.  The  number  of  registered  electors 
in  1880  was  2,501,676  in  England,  231,536  in 
Ireland,  and  805,514  in  Scotland.  The  total 
number  of  votes  recorded  at  the  gener^  elec- 
tion of  1880  was  1.417,924  for  the  Conserva- 
tive candidates,  ana  1,881,951  for  Liberal  cim- 
didates  and  Home  Rulers. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  1880  were  as  follows : 


AMUL. 

IMO. 

COUlfTRIBS. 

laB^lkli 
■quart  mOn. 

UlMMtrM. 

United  Klnrdom 

131.008 
6,844,549 

814.951 

819M.0M 

India  and  Ceylon 

2.898«m  19&881J0M 

Colonies  and  poaseMlons.. 

17,726,669 

11,I«,« 

840,4S<.«S 

49,S0S,069 

Total  British  Empire.. 
Tribatary  eutea  In  India.. 

7,890,400 
&57,908 

90.4S4,T97 
1,444,923 

81,879,719 

Total  empire  and  de- 
pendencies  

8,44a,108 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  popn- 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  the 
Registrar-General  (who  does  not  include  the  id- 
ands  in  the  British  waters,  nor  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  abroad)  for  1871, 1878, 1879,  and  1880: 


COUNTRIES. 

Sqnar*  mflM. 

PopoUtion  in  1871. 

PopoUUon  la  1878. 

PapdatkMi  la  187t. 

Ptopdatta  te  UH* 

England  and  Wales 

68,811 

80,4^ 

82,581 

808 

•  •  •  • 

82.712.266 

8,860.018 

B,412.8n 

144,683 

816,090 

84,854.987 

8.598,989 

6,861,060 

145,000 

816,000 

84,160.886 

86.16&.8S6 

8.627.458 

6,868,824 

146,000 

816,000 

S9l480.161 

Scotland 

a6A1.293 

Ireland 

146.000 

Islands  in  the  British  waters 

Soldiers  and  sailors  abroad. 

816,000 

Total 

121,608 

81,846,879 

84,617,118 

84,886.000 
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owing  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  EDglish  colonies  and  possessions : 


Id 

Sarope 

Ddia!!!.'!!!.'! 

Bttlements... 
mg 

fftUwdt 

B  IsJAOdS.... 

e  Islands.... 
iriA  Isknds.. 

[steods^'.!!!'.' 
kslA. 

ooy,  iDCltUlT« 

IshCaflnriA.. 

Dd 

lapaknd 

Territory.... 

i. !'..'.  ".*.*.!!!! 

D  TransTsaL. 
dand. 

»OD6 

at 

« 

1 

aCanha 

• 

adea  of  liau- 

istttdam  and 
il. 

ifriea 


SqauvnOM. 


0-21 

1-98 

142-78 


144-87 


8,707 

809^1 

24,702 

1,445 

82 

80 

684 

2,508 

744 

21 

T-71 
4-55 
0*4 
64 
8-5 


988.880 


199.950 

8,450 

17,491 

15,578 

18.750 

118,748 

*99,92T 

09 

1,000 

15,000 

78 

47 

84 

45 

789 

886 

888 


891,248 


Ymt. 

1.918 

1871 

18,014 

1878 

147,806 

1876 

172,480 

«  •  •  • 

150,000 

•  •  •  • 

191,095,445 

1878 

8,755,551 

1877 

808,097 

1871 

189,144 

1876 

4,898 

1871 

5,500 

•  •  •  • 

14,500 

•  •  •  • 

6,800 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

22,707 
t 

•  ■  •  • 

1878 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

500 

•  •  •  • 

400 

1858 

194,508,548 

■  •  ■  • 

720,984 

1875 

127,701 

1875 

4^2^ 

isn 

400,500 

•  •  •  • 

856,517 

1678 

40.000 

•  •  •  • 

875,000 

•  •  •  • 

16,850 

•  «  •  • 

14,190 

1871 

88,986 

1871 

400.000 

1871 

60,221 

1871 

6,241 

1871 

87 

1871 

85 

1875 

854,688 

1877 

13,891 

1871 

•  •  •  • 

8,858,700 

•  •  •  ■ 

COUNTRnS. 


ly.   AUBTKALASXA  : 

Qoeensland 

New  South  WoIm.... 

NoHblk  Island 

Victoria. 

Bouth  Australia. 

Northern  Territory. . . 
Western  Australia. . . . 
NativM  in  Australia. . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Maoris  in  New  Zealand 

Chatham  Islands 

Auckland  Islands 

Lord  Howe^slslsnd.. 

Feeiee  Islands 

Natives  of  the  Feejee 

Islands 

Fanning  Island 

Starbuck  Island 

Caroline  Island 

Maiden  Island 

Botumah  (annexed  in 

1880) 

Total  Australasia. . . 


y.  Amuxoa: 

Dominion  of  Canada.. 

NewfbunUland 

Bermudas 

British  Honduras 

Bahama  Islands 

Turks  Islands 

Caloos  Islands 

Jamaica. 

Caymans  Islands 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands. . . . 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  IsUmds 

Btotea  Island 

Total  America. 


Total  British  colonies 
and  possessions. . . 


SqnanmllM. 


668,259 
808,560 
16-8 
88,451 
880,602 
528,581 
975^824 


26,215 

104,278 


628 
196-7 
8-2 
8,088-8 


15-4 
11 
81 

84-4 


14 


a,084,660 


Popalktion. 


210.510 

698,748 

481 

879,442 

848.795 

8,265 

28,166 

6^000 

109,947 

432,823 

44,819 

196 

•  •  • 

85 
4,565 

118,978 
150 


79 
2,680 


Ymt. 


1678 
1878 
187T 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1878 

•  •  •  • 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

•  •  •  • 

1878 

len 

1878 
1866 


1876 
1871 


2,881,400 


8,205,844 

42,784 

19- 

7,568 

5,890 

9- 

218 

4,198 

225 

7U6 

880 

1,754 

65,425 

4,889 


8,686.606 

161,874 

18.818 

24,710 

89,168 

8,845 

1,878 

558,856 

8,400 

117,788 

809,686 

109,688 

840,500 

1,894 


8,860,244 


5,269,589 


1871 
1S74 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1878 
1871 


1871 

1874 
1878 


mies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Brit- 
se  about  one  seventh  of  the  land  of 
and  a  fourth  of  its  population . 
tvement  of  population  for  1875  to 
rding  to  the  *^  Statistical  Abstract  of 
I  Kingdom,"  No.  26, 1864-1878  (Lon- 
I,  was  as  follows : 


The  number  of  owners  of  land  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  is  as  follows: 


». 


VD  WALKS. 


urjt. 


JTD. 


201,218 
801,874 
194.858 
189,657 
181,719 


85,921 
26.568 
85.790 
24.)I88 
28,462 


84,087 
26.888 
24,722 
25.868 
28318 


Birtbc 


850.607 
887,968 
888,200 
891.418 
888,666 


128.688 
126,749 
126,824 
126.707 
123^786 


188320 
140,4«) 
189,669 
184.870 
18^408 


OmIIib. 


546,458 
510,815 
500,496 
569,574 
528,194 


81,785 
74,122 
78.946 
76,775 
78329 


98,114 
92.824 
98,548 
91,889 
105,488 


birthk 


England  and  Wales,  exclu- 
sive of  London 

Scotland 

Total 


No.«f  own- 

tn  btlow 

•a  men. 

N*.  of  own- 

tn  abov* 
an  acra. 

708,299 
118,000 

869.547 
19,225 

288,778 

816,294 

TfMVo,«t 


972,886 
182,280 

l,10^066 


804,154 
8n,658 
887,704 
851.844 
854,672 


41,908 
52,627 
52,878 
40,988 
52,407 


40.206 
48,145 
46.116 
84.581 
89376 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1879  was  as  follows : 


NATIONAU- 
TIE8. 

To  United 
StalM. 

ToBrittih 

Nortli 
AnMrioa. 

To 
Anitnlia 
and  Now 
Zoaland. 

TooUtcr 
cooatrko. 

TotaL 

EncrUsh 

Bcotch 

Irish 

52,402 

9,846 

80.058 

41,681 

1,108 

18,965 

1,670 

2317 

4,497 

60 

26,866 
6.895 
8,198 
1,219 

11.542 

1,292 

728 

2,083 

8,246 

104,275 
18,708 
41,296 

Foreign 

Not  specified. . 

49,480 
8,409 

1878 

184,590 

22,509 

42,178 

17,686 

217,168 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1863-1879  was  as 
follows : 
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NATION  ALITIE8. 


English 

Bootch 

Irish 

Foreigners 

Not  specided. . . 

1858-1879 
1815-1879 


To  United  StetM. 


1,041,478 

185,828 

1,682,228 

654,902 

168,742 


8,682,668 
^747.249 


To  BritUh  North 
America. 


209,069 
75,881 

126,402 
94.282 
52,866 


557,980 
1,594,644 


To  Amtimlia  and 
New  Zealand. 


515,769 

184,977 

281,102 

22.509 

80,898 


965,256 
1,276,091 


Toother 


122,006 
17,671 
14,643 
80,801 
55.768 


940,294 
291,755 


TotaL 


1,918,807 
41&2U7 

2,004875 
801.994 
80dl,2«4 


5,446,147 
b,909,7» 


The  receipts  and  expenditares  from  1874  to 
1880  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

Reoeipta. 

Ezpeodittme. 

Surplm  (S.)  or 
Deficit  (D.X 

1874-*75 

£74,921,878 
77,181,698 
78,566,086 
79,768,298 
88,115,972 
81,265,056 

£74,828,1)40 
'16,621.778 
78,125,227 
82.40%495 
85,407,789 
84,105,754 

S.  £508,883 

1875-'76 

S.  609,920 

1876-'77 

S.  489,809 

1877-78 

D.  2,640,197 

1878-79 

D.  2,291,817 

1879-80 

D.  2,840,699 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1880,  was  as  follows : 


SOURCES. 


1. 

2. 

& 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land-tax  and  house-doty 

Property  and  inoome  tax.. . . 

Post-Offlce 

Telegraph  service 

Crown  lands 

Interest  of  sums  advano^  for 
local  works  and  the  purchase 
of  Suez  Canal  shares 

Hisoellaneous 


Graes  reeeipti. 


£19,801,855 

25,961,280 

11,527,940 

2,678,694 

9,850.528 

6,561,616 

1,702,254 

470,217 


1,25^,596 
4,026,887 


Total £82,880,812 

Balance  of  the  Treasury 

Other  revenues  of  the  Treasury  (reimhurse- 
ments,  loans,  etc.) 


Total 


Delivcnd  to  tha 
Ezdieqaer. 


£19,826,000 

25,800,000 

11,800,000 

2,670,000 

9,280,000 

6,860,000 

1420.000 

890000 


1,254,606 
4,024,459 


£81,265.055 
6,915,756 

89,500,467 


£127,681.273 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

1.  Payments  oat  of  the  Exchequer  for  serrices 
dxturged  on  the  consolidated  fund : 

Interest  and  management  of  debt . . ; £21,504,831 

Terminable  annuities 5,717,471 

Interest  of  Exchequer  bills 127,184 

New  sinking  ftmd 661,064 

Interest  on  loans  bv  Bank  of  England 562,919 

Interest  and  principal  of  Exchequer  bunds 

(Suez) 199,955 

2.  Other  charges  on  the  consolidated  ftind : 

Civil  list £407,469 

Annuities 159.168 

Pensions 155.892 

Salaries, 98.889 

Courts  of  Justice 624.1S0 

Miscellaneous  expenses 158,447 


8.  Civil  service : 

Public  works IM,^^ 

Public  departmenU 2,207,Xi 

Administration  of  Justice,  PoUoe,  etc 6,887..-^/ 

Public  Instruction,  Art,  Sdenee. 8,ir{^^*s/Q 

Foreign  Affitirs OiTi^lsS 

Pensions,  charity,  etc 1,28T.S€I 

Miscellaneous i^m 

4.  Army  and  Navy : 

Army  services 15,645,967 

Army  services  charged  on  account  of  troops 

in  India l,lAaM 

Expedition  to  Abyssinia 4M 

War  in  South  Africa. 8v84i«« 

Navy  services 10,414,Ui 

6.  Charges  on  the  revenue : 

Customs 9T8.Stt 

Inland  revenue tSlM^ 

Post-Offlce* 8,888,000 

Telegraph  service I,10i,0u0 

Post-Omoe  packet  service 772,930 

Total  ordinary  expenditure £84,105,754 

Localization  of  the  militanr  forces 250,000 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  ^ool l'^^ 

Exchequer  bon^ls  paid  off 5,7(0,000 

Other  expenses 87^428 

Total £127,681,«8 

The  pnblic  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  as  fol- 
lows at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


MARCH 
SI. 

Fkmdeddebt. 

TcraiBeble 
■luinltlM. 

Ivot  reiMled 
debt. 

T«aL 

1975 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1679 

1S80 

£714,797,715 
718,667,517 
712.621.855 
710,848,008 
709,480,508 
710,476,860 

£5^81 1,671 
61,911.227 
49308,666 
46,886,589 
42,778,147 
86,222,976 

£5.289,800 
10.701,800 
18,948,801) 
90,608,000 
25,S70,100 
27,844,900 

£776^^«8« 

776,27ajM* 
n5,878.71« 
777.781J»T 

77S.07S^^ 
77i044,» 

In  1775  the  total  charge  for  interest  and 
management  of  the  debt  was  less  tlian  ^  mil- 
lions sterling,  bnt  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had 
risen  to  9J  millions.  The  twenty  years'  war- 
fare with  France,  from  1798  to  1814,  added 
nearly  £23,000,000  sterling  to  the  annual 
charge,  which  had  risen  to  £82,000,000  in 
1817,  the  year  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Exchequer.  Since  that  date,  tbe 
capital,  and  the  annual  charge  for  its  interest 
and  management,  has  steadily  decreased. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  from 
1875  to  1879  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 


1879. 

1873 

1877 

1876 

1875 

1869-78  (avera^), 
1870-'74 


loaportt. 


£362,991,000 
868.771,000 
894.420,000 
87M.Vi.000 
878,040,000 
881,148.000 
844,067,000 


BsMshgoodi. 


£191,582,000 
192,849,000 
198.898.000 
200.689.0^)0 
228.466,000 
224.806,000 
284,727,000 


XXP0S1B. 


Foteigii  aad  cekmhl 
geode. 


£57,251.000 
52,68^000 
68.458,000 
66,187,000 
68,140,000 
68,247,000 
65,468,000 


ToteL 


£248.788.000 
245.484.000 
252.846.000 
256,m6.000 
281.612,000 
278,058,000 
290,180,000 
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K^lared  Talae  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  precious  metals,  coined  and  in  bars,  in  the 
iod,  was  as  follows : 


GOLD. 

8ILTKB. 

TOTAL. 

3. 

Imparts 

Ezport>« 

Inportk 

Ezport>« 

Impoftk 

Exports. 

£18,869,000 
20,871,000 
15.442,000 
28,476,000 
28,141,000 

£17,579,000 
14,969,000 
20,361,000 
16,516,000 
18,648,000 

£10,787,000 
11,562,000 
21,711,000 
18,678,000 
10,124,000 

£11,006,000 

11,718,000 

19,487,000 

12,948,000 

8,980,000 

£24,156,000 
82,428,000 
87,153,0€0 
87,054,000 
88,266,000 

£28.585,000 
26,687,000 
89,798,000 
29,464,000 
27,628,000 

ilue  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1879  and  1878  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIKS. 


[.  FOKKIQH  COUXTBIXS. 


1  Norway.. 
Lod  Ic«kiid. 


rith  the  Azore*. 


Dgary 

ii  the  loDian  Islands. 
j)d  AaUtlc  Turkey ». . 


» and  Mediterranean  countries. . . . 


tea  of  North  America. 


erica. 

•orio  Rico 

:  Indian  Islands. 


Bepoblic  and  Uruguay . 


tout  Hong-Kong. 


:  Indies  . 
Islands.. 


inds.  

of  Africa, 
tries 


ad  Africa 

breign  countries. 


[.  Bkitish  Pombsioks. 
ands 


North  America, 

»,  Honduras,  and  Guinea. 
Dd  New  Zealand 


Sooth  Africa 

«t  Africa  and  islands. 
esslcms 


IMPOaTS. 


1SZ9, 


£1^S76,000 

8,880,000 

4,675,000 

81,608.000 

21,950,000 

10,726,000 

88,469,000 

8,899,000 

8,241,000 

8,234,000 

1,686,000 

1,861,000 

8,478,000 

1,873,000 

8,890,000 


£158,887,000 


£91,889,000 

588,000 

1,886,000 

8.980,000 

140,000 

115,000 

926.000 

623,000 

4.760,000 

1,200,000 

8,788,000 

8,889,000 


£111,519,000 


1878. 


£17.804,000 

9,127.000 

4,585.000 

28,671,000 

81,466,000 

12,887,000 

41,879,000 

9,115,000 

8,616,000 

8,262,000 

1,666,000 

1,768,000 

4.779,000 

971,000 

6,145,000 


£161,626,000 


£89,146.000 

607,000 

968.000 

1,805,000 

247,000 

98,000 

988,000 

800.000 

4,651,000 

1,744,000 

2,199,000 

6,282,000 


£107,680,000 


£11,049,000 

451,000 

1,784,000 

1,481,000 

454,000 

154,000 

841,000 

1,459,000 

1,522,000 


£18.695,000 


£284,051,000 


British  poeseasions.. 
imports  and  exports. 


£788,000 

36000 

186.(K)0 

10,446,000 

7,294,000 

81,968,000 

84,698,000 

2,565,000 

8.569,000 

1,827,000 

642,000 

4,610.000 

5S0.00O 

288,000 


£78,941,000 


£862,992.000 


£18,601,000 

629,000 

1,851,000 

1,256,000 

867,000 

891.000 

828.000 

1,286,000 

1,678,000 


£21,879,000 


£290,6»i,000 


£726,000 

86,000 

177,000 

9,581,000 

6,?83,000 

20,855.000 

27,470,000 

2,587,000 

2,922,000 

1,174,000 

887,000 

4,881,000 

622.000 

286.000 


£77,986,000 


£368,771,000 


KXPOKTB. 


1871>. 


£7,64^000 
8,486,000 
1,647,000 

18,092,000 
9,868,000 
6,106,000 

14,989,000 

2,940.000 

2,010,000 

4,984,000 

799,000 

944,000 

7,208,000 

997,000 

2,144,000 


£81,844,000 


£20,882,000 

698,000 

728,000 

1,772,000 

861,000 

462,000 

882.000 

888,000 

6,685,000 

8,986,000 

960,000 

747,000 


£86,866,000 


£4.660,600 

8,688,000 

1,648,000 

699,000 

826.000 

84^000 

174,000 

657,000 

1,999,000 


£12,881,000 


£180,680.000 


£599,000 
678,000 
769,000 

6,445,000 

2.810,000 
16,271,000 
21,874,000 

8,029,000 
781.000 

2,948,000 
841,000 

6,853,000 
744,000 
860,000 


1878. 


£6.550,000 
8.799,000 
1,526,000 

19,467,000 
9,808,000 
6,526,000 

14,826,000 

8,211,000 

2,226.000 

6,864,000 

768,000 

982,000 

7,748,000 

887,000 

2,194,000 


£88,870,000 


£14,652,000 

778,000 

782,000 

1,890,000 

672,000 

478,0C'0 

1,082,000 

200,000 

^57S,000 

8,816.000 

1,191,000 

1,870,000 


£81,679,000 


£8,788,000 

2,816,000 

1,668,000 

886,000 

169.000 

191,000 

170,000 

1,140,000 

1,040,000 


£11,662,000 


£126,611,000 


£61,002,000 


£686,000 
710,000 

1,161,000 

6,487,000 

2,760,000 
19,578,000 
88,277,000 

1,776,000 
808,000 

8,871,000 
409,000 

4,918,000 
878,000 
189,000 


£f)6,288,000 


£191,582,000 


£192,849,000 


alae  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  was  as  follows  in  1879 : 
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CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 


Onin. 

Malt  ind  other  Uqaora 

ColonUl  prodace 

TobaoGO  and  cigars 

t)««ds  an^  fruits 

Aoimals  and  animal  prorlsionB 

1.  Articles  of  food 

Fuel 

Minerals  and  ores 

Kaw  metals 

Hairs,  hides,  and  leather 

Bplnning  material 

wood  and  timber. 

S.  Raw  materia] 


ImporU. 


£i0fi,718 


Kzperta. 


£67,448 

£700 

8.874 

2,207 

48,!«2 

1,629 

1,969 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1MT5 

1.860 

40,1U5 

2,464 

£174,798 

£i,850 

■  •  •  •  • 

£7,207 

£4,240 

662 

7,908 

83,421 

9.8S8 

1,607 

72,237 

11,630 

£88,628 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 


Pottery  and  glassware 

Metal  manaoctures 

Machines  and  vessels 

Leather,  etc 

Yam 

Cordage  and  twine,  woven  goods 

ami  clothing 

Paper 

Wood-carrings 

Manuscripts,  articles  for  printing. 

8.  Manafketurod  goods 

4  Mlseellaneoos  goods. 

Total  merchandise. 

PMdoos  metals • 

Total 


£1,674 
1,207 
1,002 
1,2S6 
2,648 

90,174 
446 


£2a,231 


£64,260 


£862,998 
24,166 


£887,148 


£2,9S8 
4,664 

10,114 
2,906 

17,792 

86,879 
916 
416 
•67 

£125,677 


£28,877 


£191,882 
28^6S5 


£220,117 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  was  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


TKABS. 


Total  entrances  and  clearances  : 

1660 

1878 

1879 

lAden  vessels  entered  and  cleared 

1860 , 

1878 

1879 

Steamers  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

1878 

1879 


Brithli. 


6,889,009 
17,827,788 
18,614,660 

6,760,687 
14,618.688 
16,089,679 

8.145.000 
12,628,667 
18,619,099 


6,288,776 
7,96^988 
7,618,042 

4,294,444 
6,804,668 
6,050,766 

404,000 
8,499,127 
8,662,861 


TotoL 


12,172,785 
8^898,721 
26,082,692 

10,05MS1 
8i,81&246 
81,099,844 

8,548,000 
1^027,784 
16,281,448 


CLKABXD. 


BrltUu 


7,025,914 
17,968.760 
18,919,441 

6368,917 
16,788,488 
17,096,146 

8,048,000 
12,912.648 
18,886,926 


6,490,893 
8,887,606 
7,768,417 

4,424,020 
6,798,200 
6,754,811 

8n,ooo 

8,616,887 
8,809,816 


TtttU 


12,51«,50r 
86,8013m 
86,682,je8 

10.788,987 
21,661.(B6 
22,849^7 

141«,0M 

16,Ofi^ 


The  following  table  shows  the  finances,  com-  tical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Pos- 
merce,  and  movement  of  shipping  of  the  Brit-  sessions  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1864-78"^ 
ish  colonies  in  1878,  according  to  the  **  Statis-    (London,  1880) : 


OOLONICS. 


Gibraltar* 

Malto..... 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfound  land. 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras... 

Bahamas 

Turk's  Islands. 

Jamaica 

Yirrin  Islands 

8t  Christopher 

Nevis 

Antigua. 

Montserrat 

Dominica. 

Santa  Lucia 

8t  Vincent. 

Barbadoes 

Orenada 

Tobaffo 

Trinidad 

West  Indies  (total). 

British  Ouiaua 

Falkland  Islands.... 

British  India 

BtraiU  Settlements. 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kongr*  (1S76). 

Labuan* 

Australia. 

Cape  Colony.  

Natal 

Sierra  Leone  (1875). 

Gold  0>ast 

Oambia(1876) 

St  Helena. 

LafTos 

Mauritius 

FeeJee(lS76) 


laeoDM. 

Ezp«idltam. 

Debt. 

Imports 

Kipofti. 

£43,000 

£i3.000 

•■••■■• 

••■■••••• 

£5,128,000 

190,000 

175,000 

£812,000 

£15,986,000 

£15.249,000 

6,50iOOO 

4,661,000 

6,288,000 

29,242,000 

19,802.000 

16,5261000 

6,664,000 

212,000 

280,000 

281,000 

1,481,000 

1,178,000 

698.000 

87,000 

29.000 

11,000 

244,000 

6^000 

194,000 

40,000 

51,000 

6,000 

191,000 

181,000 

84.000 

42,000 

41,000 

61,000 

191,000 

148,000 

182,000 

9,000 

6,000 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

20,000 

27,000 

96,000 

A89,000 

606,000 

642,000 

1,488,000 

1,211.000 

788,000 

2.000 

1,000 

•••••• 

4,000 

6.000 

8,000 

82.000 

27,000 

5.000 

178,000 

902.000 

88,000 

10,000 

9,000 

1,000 

88,000 

81,000 

21.000 

88.000 

86,000 

61,000 

184,000 

201,000 

60,000 

9,000 

8,000 

■  •  ■  •  •  ■ 

27,000 

80.000 

17,000 

21,000 

20.000 

8.000 

66,000 

85,000 

86,000 

23,000 

88,000 

47,000 

10S.000 

151,000 

98,000 

29,000 

85,000 

8.000 

150.000 

162,000 

41,000 

181,000 

124,000 

25,000    - 

1,108,000 

1,078,000 

401,000 

84,000 

27,000 

10,000 

181,000 

149,000 

16^000 

l.%000 

16,000 

1.000 

41,000 

67,000 

11,000 

470,000 

405,000 

S71.000 

1,901,000 

1,889,000 

678,000 

1,409,000 

1,292,000 

1,185,000 

^625,000 

5382.000 

8,610,000 

409,000 

418,000 

804,000 

2,151,000 

2,508,000 

555.000 

12,000 

18,000 

>•••••• 

87,000 

61,000 

80,000 

53,969,000 

62.512,000 

146,685.000 

66,818,000 

67.488,000 

6,751000 

866.000 

840,000 

106.000 

18,420,000 

12,789,000 

4391,000 

1,548,000 

1,448,000 

628,000 

4,981,000 

4,488.000 

8360,000 

184,000 

16S.000 

t 

t 

4300,000 

7,000 

7,000 

•••••■• 

158,000 

167,000 

21.000 

17,857.000 

18,410,000 

67,4S8,000 

60,546.000 

44,197,000 

T,710,000 

5,8^2,000 

t 

6,986,000 

6.589,000 

8,588,000 

1,188,000 

869,000 

887,000 

1,632.000 

1,720,000 

694.000 

268.000 

179.000 

174,000 

74,000 

278,000 

897,000 

2n,ooo 

10.%,000 

69,000 

894,000 

898,000 

1S1,000 

26,000 

20,000 

■••••• 

16^000 

804.000 

146s000 

14,000 

18,000 

12,000 

88,000 

40,000 

181.000 

61,000 

60,000 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

484,000 

6n.ooo 

868.000 

7.^0,030 

785,000 

700,000 

2,229,000 

8,777,0)0 

564.000 

61,000 

65,000 

187,000 

198,000 

4T,000 

*  The  commerce  of  Qibraltar,  Hong-Kong,  and  Labuan  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  onlj. 
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The  commercial  navj  was  as  follows  in  1879  and  1878 : 


BAILtKO'TSSSBLS. 

8TIAM8HIPS. 

TOTAL. 

PARTICULARS. 

VmuU. 

Tona. 

VomU. 

Tom. 

VeueU. 

Toiuu 

•^vsnber  of  ships  reffUtared:   • 

1ti?Q 

20,588 
21,058 

4,289,000 
4,28tf,000 

4,826 
4,826 

2,816,000 
2,816,000 

2^684 
25,SW 

6,555,000 

United  Kingdom'  J^-Jg • 

6,555,000 

^vxmber  of  Teeifelt  used  in  1879  (excinalro  of  river-stMmen) : 
Omtinir 

10,709 

909 

4,881 

708,000 

128,000 

8,088,000 

1,844 

20i 

2,027 

240,000 

84,000 

2,007,000 

12,058 
1,118 

6,858 

948,000 

CoMtingr  uid  long-vojAge ^ 

218,000 

LoOff-TOTftCO 

6,089,000 

■*■*•  '  'V  "©" • 

Tot«],1679 

16,449 

8,919.000 

8,580 

2,881,000 

20,029 

6,250,000 

Ships  reffistared  in  British  oolonies.  1879 

The  following  table  gives  the  postal  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1880 : 


ARTICLES. 


-otters. 

Postsl-cuds 

!9ew8papen  and  printed  matter 

hC<Nic7  orders: 

1.  To  United  Kingdom 

I.  To  fbreiffn  countries  and  colonies 

8.  Prran  foreign  countries  and  ooloniea.. 
Amoiuit  of  money  order* : 

1.  To  United  Kingdom 

2.  To  foreign  countries  and  colonies 

8.  From  tareiga  countries  and  ooloniea. . 


bglMidaad 

WklM. 

SeoUud. 

Iralaad. 

TouL 

950,000,000 

97,000,000 

281,000,000 

£14,400,000 

102000,000 
12,000,000 
87,000,000 

£1,400,000 

76,000,000 

6,000,000 

27,000,000 

£1,000,000 

1,128,000,000 
115,000,000 
845,000,000 

£16,900,000 
2(X),000 

800,000 

21,888,000,000 

2,820,000,000. 

1,874,000,000 

25,082,000,000 
427.000,000 

1,081,000,000 

The  railroad  statistics  for  1879  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


COIWTRIIS. 

opcrauon. 

CtfUaL 

Grow 

ISMlpU. 

VH 

nodpta. 

?i(rhDd. 

ScoUtad 

Iniud. 

20,192 
4,609 
8,677 

£508,166 
90.695 
8d,i58 

£25,867 
8,229 
1,186 

Total,  1S78.. 
"     1S79.. 

27.894 

28,478 

£698,545 
717,004 

£60,454 
09,895 

£29,678 
29,782 

all  have  a  militia  and  a  volunteer  corps  of  their 
own.  According  to  the  "Army  Estimates" 
1880-'81,  the  army  was  composed  as  follows  : 


The  number  of  telegraph-oflSces  in  1878  was 
6,259,  of  which  1,401  were  private  and  rail- 
way stations.  The  length  of  the  government 
lines  was  41,884  kilometres,  of  wires  183,554 
Idlometres.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent, 
exclosive  of  press  and  official  dispatches,  was 
23,385,416. 

The  British  army  is  filled  np  exclusively  by 

recniiting.   The  term  of  service  is  twelve  years, 

ifter  which  a  soldier  can  serve  for  nine  years 

more.    At  the  end  of  three  years  he  can  also 

enter  the  reserve,  one  year  in  the  regular  army 

b«ng  counted  as  three  in  the  reserve.    By  the 

reorfnmization  of  1872,  the  United  Kingdom  is 

<)iTided  into  sixty-eight  military  districts.    In 

^h  district  there  is  one  brigade  depot  of  182 

men,  two  battalions  of  the  regular  army,  which 

litemately  serve  abroad,  two  battalions  of  mili- 

tia,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  district.    Besides 

these  there  are  the  following  organizations :  In 

Ireland  there  is  a  police  force  under  military 

discipline,  consisting  of  18,000  men  and  4,000 

horses ;  the  Channel  Islands  have  a  militia  of 

300  officers  and  7,000  men,  subsidized  by  the 

British  Government.    India  has  a  police  force, 

ooder  military  discipline,  of  190,000  men,  the 

officers  of  which  are  Europeans ;  the  colonies 


TROOPS. 

Offlem. 

Solittm. 

ToteL 

Anlaul*.* 

I.  KKOULAX  ASMT. 

1.  Cavalry 

819 
1.824 

816 
4,814 

122 
1,794 
1,600 

16,426 

82,907 

4.885 

116,971 

2,868 

6,987 

47,000 

17,246 

84,281 

6,65. 

121.785 

2,485 

7,7bl 

48,600 

11,718 

2.  ArtUIery 

12,164 

8.  Engineers 

822 

4.  Infkntrr 

5.  Colonial  corpa 

6.  AdministraUye  corps 

7.  Reserve 

■  1*695 

Total 

11,189 

226.4B9 

287,678 

25,299 

n.  TXKKXTOSIAL  AKMT. 

1.  Yeomanry  and  militia 

2.  Volunteers 

4,«T7 
7,680 

148.945 
19S,690 

158,622 
206,120 

859,742 

Total 

12.207 

847,585 

in.  umiAL  AMMY  or 

HATTVSS  IN  IHDIA. 

1.  Gardes  da  corps .... 

S.  Cavalry 

8.  Artillery 

2 

810 

20 

40 

1,100 

1,808 

170 

18,500 

800 

8,200 

101,200 

172 

18,810 

820 

8,240 

102800 

1,S0S 

70 

20,100 

600 

4^  Fpirfneers  ,,^,.,,.^. 

200 

6.  Inflintry 

8.220 

6.  Staflh 

1,000 

Total 

8.290t|  128,870t 

127.160 

24,190 

Grand  total 

28,676    697,694 

724,570 

49,489 

In  1878  the  army  was  distributed  as  follows 


TROOPS. 

Ormt 
BfitaiB. 

Coteahg. 

India. 

Total. 

I.  Regular  array 

II.  Territorial  army. . . 
III.  Native  Indian  army 

147,062 
859,742 

27,876 

68,240 

•  ■•••• 

127,150 

287,678 
859,742 
127,160 

Total 

506,804  1    27.ST6 

190,890 

724,570 

-,-- 

*  Horses,  elephants,  and  steers.       f  English  officers. 
X  Native  officers  and  soldiers. 
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The  navy  consisted  of  72  ironclads,  inolnsive  Witii  this  view,  they  have  called  upon  the  authori- 

of  those  in  the  course  of  construction,  about  ties  charged  with  the  duties  of  administ^^^ 

oflA  „4. ^««   ««^  lofk  ««:i:»»  ,T«-««i«      r^***!,:-  make  ample  preparations  for  the  distribution  ot  food 

860  steamers,  and  120  saihng- vessels.     Of  this  and  fuel,  shoiSd^ch  a  step  become  neoesswy;  and 

number  251  were,  in  commission  in  August,  they  have  also  stimulated  the  employment  of  labor  by 

1880, 123  being  at  home,  and  128  abroad.    The  advances  on  terms  more  liberal  man  those  pracribell 

navy  is  manned  by  46,800  seamen,  13,000  ma-  by  the  existing  kw. 

rine,,  and  21,420  men  belonging  to  the  Roy-d  ^J  ^^^^^  ^^^  SlpSdV^"  it^^ 

^  avy  reserve.  exceeded  the  power  intrusted  by  Parhament  to  tbd 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  Feb-  Executive  Government, 

ruary  oth  by  the  Queen  in  person,    ller  Majesty  A  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  providing 

said  in  her  speech,  which  was  read  by  the  Lord  Jj®  funds  reqiured  for  ^ese  exceptional  advanos  on 

nu         \\  the  secunty  of  the  property  admmiflteped  by  the  Cnurm 

^u^nanceuor :  Temporalities  Commissionere. 

«        1  i.'        «^fcu    11  *.v         -.             *-•         *     I.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  resume  the  consideratioii 

My  relations  with  all  the  powers  continue  to  be  ^^  ^^e  CrSninal  Code,  and  of  the  improvement  of  the 

fnendly.    The  course  of  events  since  the  prorogation  law  of  bankruptcy. 


ever,  stiu  remains  lo  oe  aone  lo  repair  tne  aisomer  ^racxioa  of  convevancim? 

with  which  the  late  war  has  affected  many  parts  of  the  P"^"<»  <>^  conveyancmg. 

A  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade        The  address  to  the  Crown  was  moved  in  the 

has  been  concluded  between  my  Government  and  that  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Onslow,  who  defended 

of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Afghanistan 

.v.^Vu^®-;?^'^  ""^J?^  ^'  s^sion  I  expressed  my  hope  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ica,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 

that  the  Ti-caty  ot  Gundamuk  had  happily  termmated  vr    7^  v^        i  j  \:   ^°«^  v«v.      i^ 

the  war  in  Afghanistan.   In  conformity  with  its  provi-  the  Government  would  be  able  to  make  good 

Bions,  my  envoy,  with  his  retinue,  was  honorably  re-  its  promises  of  useful  legislation  to  meet  the 

ceived  and  entertained  bv  the  Ameer  at  Cabool.   While  agricultural  distress.    Lord  Rosse  seconded  the 

enm^red,  however   in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  he  motion,  speaking  particularly  of  the  distress 

and  those  connected  with  the  embassy  were  treachcr-  .     t«^i  '  j      t  ^^-3  n-«^,.:ii«  ^.^^;i  «  -«#«wm  n/ 

ouslv  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbere,  and,  after  ^?  Ireland.     Lord  Granville  urged  a  refonn  of 

an  heroic  defense,  were  almost  all  massacred.     An  "le  land  laws,  by  Simplifying  the  sale  and  80- 

outrage  so  intolerable  called  for  condign  chastisement,  quisition  of  land.    If  Home  Rule  meant  anoth- 

and  my  troops,  which,  pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  er  and  distinct  Parliament  for  Ireland,  he  con- 

the  tr^ty,  either  had  withdrawn  or  were  withdrawing  sidered  it  an  Utter  impossibility,  thongh  he 

from  the  temtones  governed  by  the  Ameer,  were  or-  x*   j  \.     .,       .       .  r      .  v^     V 1      J..  *^  i  „ 

dered  to  retrace  their  steps.    The  skUl  exiibited  m  ^^^d  no  objection  to  giving  the  sister  kingdom 

the  rapid  march  upon  Cabool,  and  in  the  advances  such  an  amount  of  local  control  over  its  affairs 

upon  the  other  lines  of  action,  reflects  the  highest  as  would  really  tend  to  an  amelioration  of  its 

credit  upon  the  officers  and  men  of  my  British  and  condition.     The  war  in  South  Africa  had  DOt 

native  forces,  whose  bravery  has  shown  with  its  wont-  -„i„  K/^««  ;»>T^^i:4>:r«   »»«♦  ;«  ♦!»«.  k;r.v.^n4-  Ai^tmut 

ed  luster  in  every  ooUUion  with  the  enemy.  ^^]y  been  impolitic,  but  in  the  highest  degree 

The  abdication  of  the  Ameer,  and  the  unsettled  unjust  and  unnecessary,  a  cruel  and  inhuman 

condition  of  the  country,  render  the  recall  of  my  troops  contest,  a  disgrace  to  the  honor  and  name  of 

impossible  for  the  present ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  nation.     Not  less  without  excuse  had  been 

'^^^Ti™w''*^'*'w^®'^if^'?""L?*'^S?^'^'  the  war  with  Afghanistan,  where  the  British 

and,while  determmed  to  make  the  frontiers  of  my  In-  I    j  7  "     -li   ii:  \  j  V^       •      i  -^«* 

dUn  Empire  strong,  I  desire  to  be  in  friendly  relations  ^^  ^een  met  With  the  most  determined  r^st- 

alike  with  those  who  may  rule  in  Afghaiustan,  and  ance  on  the  part  of  all  the  natives.     The  Earl 

with  the  people  of  that  country.  of  Beaconsfield  said  it  was  disingenuona  to 

My  anticipations  as  to  the  early  establishment  of  blame  the  Government,  not  so  much  for  what 

peace  in  bouth  Africa  have  been  fulfilled.    The  cap-  u  u„  j  j««^  «„  *^«  «,K«f  i*.  u^a  !.«««  o«m  ;♦  Ko/l 

tunTand  deposition  of  the  Zooloo  king,  and  the  bi^  ^}  ^^^  ^??\^l  ^^r"^}}^^  }^  }[^  ^®®°  ^*^  ^H 

ing-up  of  the  military  or^nization  on  which  his  dy-  done.     He  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  tnai 

nasty  was  based,  have  relieved  my  possessions  in  that  time  to  defend  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 

part  of  the  world  from  a  danger  which  has  seriously  Berlin.     The  Government  was  seeing  to  their 

S;^^'!^n^J'«^.?fv«^.??wt  ""JH^  <»^^lidj|ion.  In  execution.  To  the  strictures  of  Lord  Granville 
Basutoland  a  native  outbreak  of  considerable  impor-  .,  'o  *!.*#•  ja*i.  :-♦«« 
tance  has  been  effectually  quelled  by  my  colonial  forces ;  O"  *"®  ^^^  *°  ^^^^  Af  nca  and  Afghanistan, 
while  the  Transvaal  has  been  freed  from  the  depreda-  and  the  alleged  atrocities  there,  he  gave  an  in- 
tions  of  a  powerful  chief,  who,  having  successfully  dignant  denial.  The  policy  of  the  Ministers  in 
resUted  the  former  Government  of  the  country,  had  regard  to  Afffhanistan  had  never  altered.  It 
persistently  rejected  our  attempts  at  conciUation.  I  ?«  not  one  of  annexation  but  nnrelv  of  de- 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  now  approaching  7  ?^  •  annexation.  Due  purely  oi  uj 
when  an  important  advance  may  be  made  toward  the  fense,  and,  having  secured  the  military  frontier, 
establbihmcnt  of  a  union  or  confederation  under  which  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  the  momeot 
the  powers  of  self-government,  already  enjoyed  by  the  the  Afghans  had  obtained  a  ruler  under  whom 

!S^^{?«  ^\  ?I  il'w  ^P°^^^1?Q  ^\r/f^  extended  to  they  could  live  and  be  peaceful.     Not  more 

my  subjects  m  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  ...  .  v   -^  *     *i,     ^  xv  i  t.  ^:u  tn 

The  commission  which,  at  Uie  close  of  the  last  ses-  than  one  tenth  of  the  people  were  hostile  to 

sion,  I  informed  you  I  had  issued  to  inquire  into  the  the  British.      The  Premier  further  declared 

causes  of  agricultural  depression  throughout  the  United  that  what  the  Home  Rulers  wanted  would  be 

Kingdom  is  pursuing  its  labors.    In  the  mean  tune,  equivalent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  United 

^nXTht'STrc'd"  J.trX^.Tp'^uS^  Kingdom  and  the  man  who  favored  th.t  w« 

on  the  part  of  my  Government  to  guard  against  the  ^*"»®  f-^  "is  sovereign  and  his  country.    Ihe 

calamities  with  which  those  districts  were  threatened.  Duke  of  Argyll  denounced  the  proceedings  of 
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General  Roberts  in  Afghanistan,  criticised  the  the  kingdom  were  appealed  to  hy  the  co-signa- 
Treaty  of  Berlin  as  giving  each  of  the  powers  tories  of  the  treaty  to  act  under  its  provisions, 
a  separate  cause  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  there  were  certain  circumstances  he  should 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  as  guarantee-  take  into  consideration.  Lord  Selborne  said 
ing  Turkey  against  the  consequences  of  break-  that  he  considered  the  treaty  as  completely  in- 
iug  its  own  promises,  and  charged  that  Lord  operative  as  if  it  had  been  abrogated  in  the  most 
Lytton,  Viceroy  of  India,  had  led  the  Govern-  solemn  form.  On  the  20th  of  February  the 
meat  in  its  Afghan  policy.  Lord  Cranbrook  Duke  of  Argyll  made  a  speech  of  more  than 
replied  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  motion  two  hours  in  length  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
for  the  address  was  adopted.  The  address  was  condemnation  of  the  policy  and  proceedings  of 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  the  Government  in  Afghanistan.  He  was  re- 
Druinmond  Moray,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  plied  to  by  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  the  debate 
Corry.  Lord  Hartington  asked  explanations  was  continued  by  Lord  North  brook.  Lord  Ham- 
irom  the  Government  on  various  points ;  first,  mond.  Lord  Strathnaim,  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
mas to  the  Greek  frontier  negotiations,  and  the  dala,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Granville,  and 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  inducing  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

inrkey  to  adopt  the  promised  reforms.    Ho  Attention  was  called  in  the  House  of  Com- 

deprecated  any  action  on  the  part  of  England  mons,  February  17th,  to  a  placard  signed  ^^  8. 

for  the  repression  of  the  rising  liberties  of  the  Plimsoll^'  which  had  been  posted  on  the  walls 

Danubian  principalities,  and  insisted  that  the  of  Westminster,  appealing  to  the  constituents 

threatening  state  of  Europe  should  teach  the  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  against  his  action  on  tlie 

I^son  of  making  the  country  safe,  by  concen-  grain-cargoes  bill.    This  was  regarded  by  the 

trating  its  resources  and  lessening  its  responsi-  member  assailed  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 

bilities.    He  complained  that  the  speech  from  he  moved  a  resolution  affixing  that  character 

the  Throne  contained  no  reference  to  fnture  to  it.    Mr.  Plimsoll  acknowledged  his  respon- 

policy  in  Afghanistan,  and  argued  that  the  sibility  for  the  paper,  made  an  explanation  and 

coarse  of  events  had  made  it  impossible  to  pur-  apology  for  his  act,  and  desired  to  withdraw 

sue  the  policy  marked  out  in  the  Treaty  of  Gun-  the  words  he  had  used.   The  resolution  of  cen- 

damak.     He  thought  the  annexation  of  the  sure  was  withdrawn,  but  it  was  insist-ed  that 

Transvaal  in  South  Africa  was  effected  under  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  act  not- 

a  mistake  as  to  the  views  of  the  people,  and  withstanding  an  apology  had  been  made,  and 

night  be  revoked  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a  res- 

the  wisest   policy.    He  hoped  the   Ministers  olution  mentioning  the  offense,  but  declaring 

would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  for    ex-  that  an  apology  for  it  had  been  accepted.    A 

plaining  what  steps  they  had  taken  to  meet  the  debate  ensued  as  to  whether  the  effect  of  the 

distress  prevailing  in  Ireland.    The  Chancellor  resolution  might  not  be  to  make  a  new  rule  or 

of  the  Exchequer  spoke    in    explanation  of  to  limit  the  freedom  of  discussion,  after  which 

measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Govern-  it  was  adopted. 

meat  on  subjects  to  which  the  opposition  had  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
directed  their  inquiries.  The  state  of  Turkey  February  23d,  a  series  of  resolutions  for  pre- 
▼as  such  as  to  cause  anxiety,  but  the  Govern-  venting  the  obstruction  of  the  progress  of  busi- 
loent  were  striving  to  bring  about  a  better  ness  in  the  House  by  factious  members,  which 
condition.  Under  existing  circumstances,  and  were  adopted  without  a  division  and  made  a 
in  the  armed  state  of  Europe,  England  could  standing  order  of  the  House.  They  provide  that 
pot  afford  to  abdicate  its  position  and  influence  if  any  member  shall  have  been  named  by  the 
io  the  council  of  nations.  The  policy  of  the  Gov-  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Committees  as  disre- 
ernment  as  to  Afghanistan  was  not  changed,  garding  the  authority  of  the  Chair  or  abusing 
A  better  hope  than  hitherto  existed  of  bring-  tlie  rules  of  the  House  by  persistently  or  will- 
ing about  a  South  African  federation.  The  fully  obstructing  business,  then  the  Speaker 
Chancellor  also  related  what  the  Government  shall  put  the  question — if  motion  be  made,  with- 
^  done  with  respect  to  the  distress  in  Ire-  out  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate — that 
luid.  the  offender  be  suspended  for  the  remainder 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debates.  Earl  of  the  sitting.  If  a  member  be  suspended  three 
Beaconsfield  several  times  announced  that  the  times  in  one  session  his  suspension  shall  con- 
^tement  that  the  Government  had  released  tinue  on  the  last  occasion  one  week,  and  until 
Persia  from  its  engagement  not  to  occupy  a  motion  has  been  made  upon  which  it  shall 
Herat,  was  not  true ;  and  a  letter  was  read  be  decided  whether  his  suspension  shall  cease, 
^m  General  Roberts  denying  allegations  that  or  for  how  long  a  period  it  shall  continue ;  and 
^%ban  prisoners  had  been  shot  for  fighting  a  member,  if  he  so  pleases,  may  be  heard  in  hJs 
sgainst  the  British  troops.    On  the  18th  of  own  defense. 

February  Earl  Beaconsfield,   in  answer  to  a  The  army  estimates  were  passed  March  let, 

<2Qestion  from  Earl  Granville,  said  that  he  was  including  a  vote  of£4,579,000  for  pay  and  allow- 

Aot  prepared  to  say  that  the  tripartite  treaty  ances  for  the  land  forces  at  home  and  abroad, 

of  1856,  by  which  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  The  naval  estimates  were  passed  March  8th,  em- 

Fnoee  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Otto-  bodying  a  vote  of  58,800  men  and  boys  for  the 

DID  Empire,  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  that  if  service  for  1880-^81,and  several  votes  of  money. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  Goverament  annoonoed  which  thej  hare  oontendod  against  an  almost  unpr» 
in  both  HouseB  that  as  the  Parliament  would  ~J''S5ft"Si?  ^^•'^^h^'bl"''*^'"*  f  Pro  'A 
necessarily  be  dissolved  during  the  year  by  ^^^  favorobTe  Srvwt  Ly^"l5oked  for7an^' 
the  expiration  of  its  term  of  limitation,  they  fh)m  the  oommission  which  I  inued  to  inquin  i£ 
had  considered  it  most  oonYenient  to  hold  the  the  causes  of  a^cultural  depreasion,  sugsestions  maj 
elections  for  the  new  Parliament  at  about  the  «>n?e  which  will  lead  to  Uie  more  pr^uble  uje  of 
time  ofEaster,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  SSL'^^Stt^^i^lJ^^^^^ 
enable  the  new  Pariiament  to  meet  m  May.  The  electors  of  the  United  Einf^om  will  be  odled 
Parliament  woald  then  be  prorogued  and  dis-  upon  forthwith  to  choose  their  representativeB  in  Pv- 
solved  as  soon  as  the  essential  measures  could  liament,  and  I  fervently  pray  that  the  blcBMM  of 
be  finished.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^mighty  God  may  ^ide  them  to  promote  the  o^ect 
presented  his  financial  statement  March  11th.  Zl^^^  «^'"**^*  soliatudin-the  happmos.  of  my  pec. 
The  total  amount  of  the  deficit  on  the  last  year  L.  ^y  .,  j.  i  j 
was  £3,840,000,  due  in  some  measure  to  war  The  Parliament  now  dissolved  met  on  March 
expenditure,  but  largely  traceable  to  a  falling  ^  1®74,  and  had  reached  the  age  of  six  years 
off  in  the  revenue.  The  total  cost  of  the  Zoo-  and  nineteen  days,  constituting  it  the  longest 
loo  war,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  £6,188,000.  Parliament  that  had  ^at  during  the  reign  of 
The  Chancellor  estimated  the  total  income  of  Victoria,  except  that  called  by  Earl  Derby  in 
the  next  year  at  £81,560,000,  as  against  an  act-  ^y»  ^^^i  which  sat  thirteen  days  longer, 
ual  income  for  the  past  year  of  £80,860,000,  The  leaders  of  both  parties  published  their 
showing  an  advance  of  £700,000.  The  actual  declarations,  designed  to  be  influential  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  year  had  been  £81,168,-  coming  elections,  immediately  on  the  annonnce- 
000.  For  the  coming  year  he  estimated  it  at  ^^^^  ^«i^  °"^<^®  ^^^^  t^®  dissolution  would 
£81,488,000.  This  would  leave  as  between  o<»«r  near  Easter.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
estimated  income  and  estimated  expenditure  a  wrote  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  IreUnd,  stating 
balance  of  £74,000.  The  accumulated  deficit  that  the  measures  re^jpecting  the  sUte  of  Ire- 
—£8,100,000— he  proposed  to  meet  by  the  land  were  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  royal 
conversion  of  £6,000,000  of  annuities  termi-  Msent,  and  claiming  that  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
nable  in  1886,  and  by  Exchequer  bills  for  the  <^^^  problems  connected  with  the  government 
remaining  £2,000,000.  The  sum  of  £600,000  *^d  people  of  that  country  had  been  solved  by 
would  be  appropriated  from  the  new  sinking  establishing  a  system  of  education  open  to  all 
fund,  and,  £800,000  being  added  to  the  fixed  classes  and  creeds.  Nevertheleas,  a  great  dan- 
sum  of  £28,000,000  now  applied  yearly  to  pay  «®r  distracted  Ireland  in  that  a  part  of  its  pop- 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  deficit  of  elation  was  attempting  to  sever  the  consti- 
£6,000,000  would  thus  be  met  in  five  years,  tutional  tie  which  united  it  to  Great  Britain. 
A  bill  was  passed  concerning  Parliamentary  After  declaring  that  the  rtrength  of  the  nation 
elections  and  corrupt  practices,  and  a  few  other  depended  on  the  unity  of  feeling  which  should 
pending  measures  of  more  pressing  importance  pervade  the  United  Kudgdom  and  its  dependen- 
were  disposed  of,  after  which  Parliament  was  cies,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Minister 

Prorogued  and  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation  should  be  to  consolidate  the  cooperation  of  all 

[arch  23d.    The  Queen  said  in  her  message  of  ^®  parts,  the  Premier  continued : 

prorogation :  _-^°^^y?  V*®"*  *7  ?™«  whojjhallengc  the  a^ 

I  can  not            "                     "  ^ -»--  •-         '-^  -^       -       ^.i^.   ^    i        «      - 

deep  sense  o 

exercising  your  important fUndSonsTnor  iritiiout"ton"  ogm«e  in  the  disintegration  of  the'Cnitotf  I^ingdo 

dering  to  you  my  warm  acknowled^ents  for  the  use-  ™^®  which  will  not  only  aocomphsh,  but  preapitw 

ful  measures  whioli  you  have  submitted  for  my  ao-  ^fj''  purpp*©-  •  •  •            _        , 

oeptanoe,  and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  you  Rarely  m  thw  century  has  there  been  an  oocaswo 

have  upheld  a  policy  the  object  of  which  was  at  once  ™ore  critical.    The  power  of  England  and  the  pewe  of 

to  defend  my  empire  and  to  secure  the  general  peace.  Europe  will  largely  depend  on  the  verdict  of  the  coan- 

My  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  friendly  and  ?7-    Her  ^Lyosty's  present  Ministers  have  hitherto 

favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  Europe.  ^*^^  enabled  to  secure  that  peace,  so  neoessaiy  to  tW 

I  entertain  the  confident  hope  tiat  tie  measures  ▼«"*«  of  all  civilued  countries^  and  so  peculiarly  the 

adopted  in  Afghanistan  will  lead  to  a  speedy  settle-  Interest  of  our  own.    But  this  mefiable  blesanj  cm 

ment  of  that  country.  not  be  obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-lnte^ 

I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  assenting  to  the  ference.    Peace  rests  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  th« 

acts  you  have  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  un-  ^^cendancv^  of  England  in  tlie  councils  of  Europe, 

happily  prevalent  in  parts  of  Ireland ;  and,  trusting  ^^®n  at  this  moment  the  doubt  supposed  to  be  p- 

that  these  measures  will  be  accepted  by  my  Irish  sub-  separable  from  popular  election,  if  it  docs  not  dinun 

iects  as  a  proof  of  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  Imperial  »*"»  ccrtamly  arrests  her  Influence,  and  is  a  main  pbkod 

Parliament,  I  look  forward  with  oonndence  to  the  re-  f"^'  not  delaying  an  appeal  to  the  national  voice. 

*  rrejm«^"''obLrve'\^"rndJiations  of  a  general  ^hf  Marquis  of  Hartinffton,  the  Parliamen- 

improvement  in  trade,  and  that  the  oommereial  de-  tary  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  carefully  in- 

pression  which  I  have  had  to  lament  appears  to  be  dieted  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  an  ad- 

passmg  away.                   ....           .,     .v  ^''^ss  to  the  electors  of  northeast  Lancashire. 

hivX«^^^^ty^tL^^L"^^^  Referring  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Prime  Mini*- 

nectod  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  have  viewed  ^^y  "®  ^^d  :      1  seek  to  evade  no  issue  whKll 

with  admiration  the  patience  and  high  spirit  with  the  Government  can  raise ;  but  it  is  necessary 
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that  these  issoes  should  he  plainly  stated,  and  dancj  is  to  he  employed.  It  rests  on  the  firm- 
that  others  which  he  has  avoided  shall  he  ness  and  moderation  of  our  conduct,  hased  upon 
broaght  before  you.  I  know  of  no  party  which  the  material  and  moral  strength  of  oar  position, 
'  cluJlenges  the  expediency  of  the  imperial  and  exercised  in  concert  with  other  nations  on 
sbaracter  of  this  realm.*  I  know  of  none  who  behalf  of  peace,  justice,  and  freedom."  The 
bave '  attempted  to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  domestic  oonseqaenoes  of  a  foreign  policy  at 
:heir  policy  of  decomposition.' "  The  present  once  restless  and  undecided  had  been  stagna- 
:iealtby  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  their  har-  tion  in  internal  reforms  and  financial  confusion, 
nony  of  feeling  with  the  mother-country,  he  Had  not  domestic  prosperity  and  honor  heen 
•ontinued,  was  owing  to  their  having  received  attended  to  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
Jieir  institutions  under  the  guidance  of  Liberal  Ministry,  the  power  and  influence  of  England, 
Hatesinen,  and  learned  *'  that  entire  depend-  of  which  they  were  the  foundations  at  home, 
mce  on  imperial  assistance  for  their  freedom  would  never  have  existed  to  be  displayed 
ind  defense  was  not  compatible  with  the  dig-  abroad.  The  Marquis  then  mentioned  several 
lity  of  freemen.**  No  patriotic  purpose  was  points  of  domestic  concern  which  required  con- 
X)  be  gained  by  the  use  of  language  of  exag-  sideration,  but  in  relation  to  which  nothing  se- 
^eration  in  describing  the  Irish  agitation  for  rious  had  been  attempted  by  the  Government, 
lome  Rule.  His  lordship  believed  that  the  and  there  was  no  indication  that  anything  seri- 
iemand  so  described  was  impracticable,  that  ous  was  intended.  The  Liberal  party,  he  con- 
sonoession  to  it  would  be  mischievous,  and  he  eluded,  ^*  can  offer  no  special  favor  to  any  class 
lad  always  opposed  it  and  always  would  op-  or  to  any  interest.  They  can  only  undertake 
pose  it.  The  Government  had  treated  it  with  that,  while  upholding  the  power  of  the  empire, 
indulgence  and  indifierence  when  it  should  securing  the  safety  of  our  own  country,  and 
liave  met  it  with  firm  and  consistent  resistance,  maintaining  its  possessions,  they  will  engage 
oombined  with  proof  that  every  just  and  rea-  in  no  policy  of  disturbance  or  uncalled-for  an- 
Bonable  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  equal  nexation." 

laws  and  institutions  would  be  granted.    Lord  The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  were 

Beaconsfield  had  claimed  that  her  Mi\jesty*s  held  during  April,  and  resulted  in  the  return 

Ministers  had  maintained  the  peace  of  Europe,  of  855  Liberals,  288  Conservatives,  and  62  Home 

^^But  they  did  not  prevent,**  said  the  Marquis  Rulers,  giving  the  Liberals  a  plurality  of  117, 

of  Hartington,  **  even  if  their  policy  did  not  and  a  majority  of  66  members.    At  the  election 

cause,  a  war  in  the  East  of  Europe.    The  as-  of  sixteen  peers  to  represent  the  peers  of  Scot- 

eendancy  of  England  has  been  claimed  in  cir-  land  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  IGth,  the  Earl 

eolars,  but  it  has  been  surrendered  in  secret  of  Leven  and  Melville,  and  Lord  Borthwick 

conventions.  '  In  the  aggrandizement  of  Rus-  were  chosen  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sinclair  and 

sia,  and  the  destruction  of  the  independence  the  Marquis  of  Queensherry.    Mr.  Gladstone, 

and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  de-  who  was  universally  regarded  as  the  real  leader 

clared  objects  of  their  policy  have  been  frus-  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  returned  to  the  House 

trated.**    No  progress  had  been  made  toward  of  Commons  by  the  two  constituencies  of  Mid- 

fiving  eflfect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-  lothian  and  Leeds.    He  elected  to  sit  for  Mid- 
orkisli  Convention  for  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  lothian.     He  gave  his  view  of  the  situation 
ud  the  Greek  question,  which  disturbed  East-  and  of  the  responsibility  of  his  party  in  his  ad* 
em  Europe,  was  still  as  far  from  a  solution  as  dress  to  the  electors  of  that  borough,  saying, 
ever ;  but  while  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  had  *^  The  efforts  of  the  party  which  now  seems 
fuled,  the  immense  responsibilities  incurred  by  likely  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  its  predomi- 
tb«  country  remained.    In  Africa,  the  address  nance  will,  I  trust,  be  steadily  and  temperate- 
continued,  *^  her  Majesty*s  Ministers  have  drift-  ly  addressed  toward  establishing  tlie  external 
ed  into  a  war  which  they  did  not  sanction  and  policy  of  this  country  on  the  lines  of  justice, 
vhich  they  deplore — a  war  which  has  brought  equal  right,  and  sympathy  with  freedom,  and 
no  honor  and  no  advantage  in  return  for  the  toward  the  direction  of  the  internal  govern- 
blood  and  treasure  which  have  been  spent.   In  ment  and  legislation  which,  during  the  last  half- 
Atghanbtan  they  have  created  a  war  which  century,  have  done  so  much  to  relieve  the  peo- 
W  destroyed  a  nation,  the  strength  and  inde-  pie,  to  gain  respect  for  the  laws,  to  strengthen 
Pendence  of  which  they  declared,  in  common  the  foundation  of  the  throne,  and  to  consoli- 
with  their  predecessors,  to  be  important  for  date  the  structure  of  this  great  and  noble  em- 
the  safety  of  the  frontier  of  India.**    And  in  pire.**    The  Marquis  of  Hartington  regarded 
thi^  they  had  subjected  India  to  immense  loss  the  result  of  the  elections  as  rather  the  expres- 
snd  expense.     '*  The  just  influence  of  England  sion  of  the  disapproval  and  condemnation  by 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,**  the  Marquis  added,  the  voters  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
^ia  ao  object  which  the  Liberal  party  has  pur-  than  of  their  confidence  in  the  Liberal  party ; 
ned  with  at  least  as  much  sincerity  as,  and  cer-  he  thought  the  Liberals  knew  very  well  that 
tainly  with  more  success  than,  has  attended  they  had  still  very  much  to  do  in  order  to  es- 
tbe  policy  of  the  present  administration.  .  .  .  tablish  their  claims  before  the  country.   A  task 
But  ^e   influence  of  England  does  not  rest  of  pressing  importance  which  they  had  before 
ipon  boasts  of  ascendancy  over  Europe,  irre-  them  was  to  secure  a  condemnation  and  re- 
pective  of  the  objects  for  which  that  ascen-  versal  of  the  system  of  foreign  policy  which 
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the  Government  was  pursuing.    Mr.  Gladstone  decided  that  the  oath  should  not  be  dispensed 

was  offered  a  public  reception  in  London,  but  with  in  his  case,  and  bo  reported  when  the 

declined  it  on  grounds  of  public  propriety,  say-  House  met  again.    On  the  21st  of  May  Mr. 

ing,  **  I  am  sure  that  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  Bradlaugh  came  forward  and  offered  to  be 

not  of  our  political  opponents  exclusively,  it  sworn.    A  resolution   was  offered  declaring 

would  be  regarded  as  an  attempt,  made  for  the  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 

first  time,  to  establish  a  practice  of  public  re-  oath.    This  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  289  to 

joicing  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country  over  214.    The  case  was  then  referred  to  a  select 

the  catastrophe  of  an  administration  and  a  po-  committee,  with  directions  to  inquire  into  the 

litical  party,  and  would  Wound  feelings  which  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  claim  of  Mr. 

we  ought  to  respect  as  well  as  spare.^*  Bradlaugh  to  be  sworn,  into  the  law  applicable 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  Earl  of  Beacons-  to  the  claim,  and  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

field  formally  tendered  to  the  Queen  the  resig-  House  to  refuse  it.    This  committee  reported 

nations  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  adversely  to  Mr.  Bradlangh^s  claim,  and  the 

Ministry.     On  the  next  day  the  Queen  sent  for  House  decided,  June  22d,  after  having  debatetl 

the  Marquis  of  Hartington.    On  the  28d  Lord,  the  question  fur  two  days,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh 

Hartington  visited  the  Queen  again  with  Lord  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath.   On 

Granville,  and  afterward  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  next  day,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  pressed  his 

summoned  to  Windsor  and  received  the  ap-  claim  to  take  the  oath.    It  was  denied,  and  he 

pointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  was  requested  to  withdraw.    He  declared  Uie 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  new  Cabi-  order  contrary  to  law,  and  refused  to  obey  it, 

net  was  constituted  as  follows :  First  Lord  of  and  for  this  was  taken  into  custody.    The  case 

the  Treasury  and   Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  excited  great  public  interest,  and  many  meet- 

quer,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone ;  Lord  ings  were  held  on  the  subject,  some  of  which 

Chancellor,  Lord  Selborne ;  Lord  President  of  were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 

the  Council,  Earl  Spencer;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  others  with  the  Parliamentary  m^ority.   On 

the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  the  2d  of  July  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  a  resolu- 

Home  Department,  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  Sec-  tion  declaring  that  every  person  returned  as  a 

retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Gran-  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  may 

ville ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Earl  claim  to  be  a  person  for  the  time  being  by  kv 

of  Kimberley ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead 

Childers ;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mar-  of  taking  an  oath,  should  henceforth — ^notwith- 

quis  of  Hartington ;    First  Lord  of  the  Ad-  standing  so  much  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 

miralty.  Earl  of  Northbrook ;  President  of  the  the  House  on  June  22d  as  relates  to  affirmation 

Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Chancellor  — be  permitted  without  question  to  make  and 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bright ;  Chief  subscribe  a  solemn  affirmation  in  the  form  pre- 

Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Forster ;  President  ssribed  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 

of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Dodson.  1866,  as   amended  by  the  Promissory  Oaths 

Earl  Granville  as  Foreign  Secretary  received  Act  of  1868,  subject  to  any  liability  by  statutes, 

the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  April  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  303 

dOth,  and  stated  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  to  249,  and  was  made  a  standing  order.   Mr. 

new  Cabinet  in  regard  to  Continental  affairs,  Bradlaugh  made  the  affirmation  and  took  his 

that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  frankly  adopted  by  seat  on  the  next  day. 

the  new  Government,  would  be  maintained ;  In  the  opening  speech  of  his  canvass  at  Ed- 
the  Cabinet  would  enter  into  no  Continental  inburgh,  March  17th,  Mr.  Gladstone  attributed 
alliance,  and  would  cordially  continue  the  re-  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  disparaging  re- 
lations with  France ;  it  would  support  the  de-  mark  concerning  himself  which  his  Migesty 
mands  of  Greece ;  and  it  expected  to  maintain  was  said  to  have  made  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
a  good  understanding  with  respect  to  English  describing  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  man  who  did 
and  French  relations  in  Egypt.  not  approve  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  and 

The  new  Parliament  met  April  23d.    The  whom  he  therefore  did  not  desire  to  see  in 

Right  Honorable  Henry   Brand   was  elected  power.     Mr.  Gladstone  then  reviewed  the  for- 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.    During  eign  policy  of  Austria,  saying :  "  Austria  has 

the  process  of  swearing  in  the  members  of  the  ever  been  the  unflinching  foe  of  freedom  in 

House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  every  country  in  Europe.  .  .  .  There  is  not  an 

who  had  been  returned  from  Northampton,  instance,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  whole  map 

being  an  atheist,  claimed  the  privilege  of  mak-  where  yon  can  lay  your  finger  and  say,*  There 

ing  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  Austria  did  good.*    I  do  not  of  course  abandon 

The  Speaker  was  not  able  to  determine  the  the  hope  of  improvement  in  the  future;  but 

question  thus  raised,  since  he  had  grave  doubts  we  must  look  to  the  past  and  to  the  present 

of  the  construction  placed  on  the  meaning  of  for  the  guidance  of  our  Judgments.     At  this 

the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of  1866  by  Mr.  moment,  and  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Austria 

Bradlaugh.     The  case  was  referred  to  a  select  resisted  the  extension  of  freedom,  .and  did  not 

committee.     The  House  afterward  adjourned  promote  it."     Sir  Henry  Elliot  telegraphed 

till  May  20th.     The  committee  appointed  to  from  Vienna,  March  22d,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 

consider  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  had  entirel/  misrepresented  a  casual  remark 
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the  Emperor  bad  made  to  him,  and  the  Baron  the    dispatch    of   basiness,   May  20th.     The 

Sajmerle,  the  Austrian  Premier,  was  most  anx-  Queen^s  message  was  read  bj  the  Lord  Chan- 

ons  that  there  should  be  a  contradiction  in  cellor.    In  it  her  Majesty  said : 

i^arliament,  or  through  the  press,  of  the  Ian-  The  cordial  relations  which  I  hold  with  all  the  other 

ruage  attributed  to  his  M^estj.     In  another  powers  of  Europe  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  promote 

iispatch  the  ambassador  said  that  the  language  »«  concert  with  ^em  the  early  and  complete  fulfillment 

ttrihnted  to  thft  Fmnpror  hnrA  nn  rPRftmhiftnoA  °*  ^^^  Treaty  of  Berhn  with  respect  to  efiectual  re- 

ttrioutea  to  tne  ±.mperor  Dore  no  reseinblance  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^1  ^^,^  ^  Turkey,  aa  well  as  to  such 

o  that  which  he  had  really  used,  and  that  he  territorial  questions  as  have  not  yet  been  settled  in 

ad  merely  made  a  casual  remark  on  the  bitter  conformity  with  the  provisions  or  that  treaty.    I  re- 

ostility  to  Austria  lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  gard  such  a  fulfillment  as  essential  for  the  avoidance 

Gladstone,  and  added  that  he  hoped  nothing  ^^^'^Ij^T^^P^^'J?"?.  1^  *^®  ^f*       , 

11        '        4      J*  *     V   i.L            T  1       1  *•  In  accordance  with  this  view,  I  have  deemed  it  ex- 

.  ould   (Kicur  to  disturb  the  cordial  relations  pe^nent  to  dispatch  an  ambassador  exti-aordinair  to 

xisting  between  the  two  countries.    Mr.  Glad-  the  court  of  the  Sultan. 

tone  after  coming  into  office.  May  4th,  addressed  On  the  last  occasion  of  my  addressing  you  I  ex- 
letter  to  Count  Kdrolyi,  the  Austrian  ambas-  Pfws?d  my  hope  that  the  measures  adopted  in  Af- 
ador  fuivintr  that  Ha  htid  rAanlvfld  thiLt  h«  ghanistan  would  lead  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  that 
aaor,  saying  tnat  ne  naa  resolved  tnat  he  gauntry.  Smce  that  period,  fiTe  gallantry  of  my  troops 
rould  not,  as  a  Minister,  repeat  or  defend  m  has  continued  to  be  conspicuous,  and  tlie  laboii  of  my 
rgument  polemical  language  in  regard  to  for-  Gk)vemment  in  India  have  been  unremitting.  But  i 
ign  powers  which  he  had  used  individually,  have  to  lament  that  the  end  in  view  has  not  yet  been 

^hen  in  a  position   of  greater  freedom  and  ^?^^  ^  ^^  f^l^  ^^«'  however  be  unceasingly 

^„    ^„ 'un:*—     *u  ♦  V            ^i.*  J           t.  directed  toward  the  pacincation  of  Afifhanistan,  and 

iss  responsibility ;  that  he  regretted  ever  hav-  ^^^^  ^^  establishment  of  such  institutions  asSnay 

ig  seemed  to  impute  to  his  Imperial  Migesty  be  found  best  fitted  to  secure  the  independence  of  its 

inguage  which  he  did  not  nse;  that  he  had  people,  and  to  restore  tlicir  friendly  relations  with  my 

0  hostile  disposition  toward  any  country,  and  Indian  Empire.      ._  ..      . 

md  ftlwflv«  wi«ihftd  wpII  tn  Aii^triA  in  thft  nor-  .   ^^®  condition  of  Indian  finance^  as  it  has  recently 

taa  always  wisnea  wen  to  Austria  in  tne  per-  j^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  ^        j^^  required  my  special  at- 

ormance  of  the  arduous  task  of  consolidat-  tention.    I  have  directed  that  you  shall  be  supplied 

ng  the  empire,  and  felt  a  cordial  respect  for  with  the  fullest  information  upon  this  weighty  su^ect 

he  efforts  of  the  Emperor ;  but  that  grave  I  invite  your  careful  notice  to  the  important  ques- 

ipprehensions  had  been  excited  in  his  mind,  ^]^°.»  of  policy  connected  with  the  future  of  SoutJi 

V     -jt              vu            'jj              J        vl  Africa.    I  have  continued  to  commend  to  the  favorable 

►n  evidence  which  was,  indeed,  secondary  but  consideration  of  the  auUiorities  and  of  the  people  in  the 

lot  hostile,  and  was  the  best  at  his  command,  various  settlements  the  projects  of  confederation.    In 

*  lest  Austria  should  play  a  part  in  the  Balkan  maintaining  my  supremacy  over  tlie  Transvaal,  with 

Peninsula  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  the  eman-  its  diversified  population,  I  desire  both  to  make  pro- 

»;f^a>.^^  *>»«v.^i»4^:^«^   ^^A  ♦«  ♦K^  .»»o^»«Ki^  ««^  vision  for  the  security  ot  the  indifrenous  races,  and  to 

npated  populations,  and  to  the  rewonable  and  ^^^^^^  ^  ^y^^  Europkn  settlers  Sstitutions  bksed  on 

«rarranted  hopes  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  i^rgo  and  liberal  principles  of  sell-govemmcnt. 

'Your  Excellency,"  Mr.  Gladstone  continued,  n,!.    /-.          ^i.            i            r            .      . 

Ms  now  good  enoigh  to  assure  me  that  your  ^he  Queen  then  made  a  reference  to  sips 

Government  has  no  desire  whatever  to  extend  ^^I^J  x!°f '''*!^^  ^""""f.  ""TJ^  .k  ^""^^  *!''* 

or  add  to  the  rights  it  has  acquired  under  the  .which  had  not  been  attended  with  any  abate- 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  any  such  extension  °*®",?  ^"^  *^®  depression  of  the  revenue,  and 

would  be  actuaUy  prejudicial  to  Austro-Hun-  continued: 

gary.    Permit  me  at  once  to  state  to  your  Ex-  ,^The  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  Ireland  expires  on 

r»Alil«««.  ♦!»«♦   u^A  T  K«««  i«  «^«o««o;^«  ^*?o..«T,  the  1st  ot  June.     You  will  not  be  asked  to  renew  it. 

cellency  that,  had  I  been  in  possession  ot  such  ^y  desire  to  avoid  the  evils  of  exeeiUional  legislation 

an  assurance,  as  I  am  now  able  to  receive,  I  never  in  abridgment  of  liberty  would  not  induce  me  to  fore- 

woold  have  uttered  any  one  of  the  words  which  go  in  any  degree  the  performance  of  the  first  du^  of 


crnment,  was,  it  was  said,  much  appreciated  fyin^  on  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law.  firmly 

*t  Vienna.     The  comments  of  the  German  pa-  a'dmmistered^  lor  the  maintenance  of  peace  ana  order, 

pers  upon  it  were  various ;  but  the  "  Cologne  ,  The  provisions  enacted  before  the  (Tissoluticn  of  the 

f:«»flf*«>  "  <»,v.:i^  ^/>.>o:^^»:J^  ;♦  u.,«,;i:«4.;««.  4.^  late  Parliament  for  the  mitigation  ot  distress  in  Ire- 

^aiette,    whde  considering  it  humiliating  to  ^^^  ^ave  been  serviceable  7or  that  important  end. 

England,  said  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked  The  question  ofthe  sufficiency  of  the  advances  already 

that  the  new  British  Premier  indirectly  pledged  authorized  by  Parliament  is  under  my  consideration. 

Austria  not  to  cross  the  frontiers  drawn  by  A  measure  will  at  an  early  day  be  submitted  to  you  for 

the  Trp/itv  of  Rprlin      ThA  rorrflqnnndpnrp  was  Pitting  an  end  to  the  controversies  whidi  have  arisen 

:!  *  A reaty  or  tterim.     i  ne  corr^ponaence  was  »^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  .^  churchyards  and  cemeteries. 

tnesabject  of  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  n  will  be  necessary  to  ask  you  to  renew  tlie  act  for 

jlay  21  St,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  secret  votingr. 

and  act  were  sharply  criticised  by  several  Con-  Amoni?  the  chief  subjects  which  will  he  brouarht 

wvative  peers.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  replied  J'^^cf  your  notice  as  time  may  permit,  will  be  bills 

fk**      VM    I,               i.»    1  xv              u    i-ir-  Ai  J  for  firivinff  more  effectual  protection  to  the  occupiers 

.hat,  while  he  regretted  the  speech  of  Mr.  Glad-  ^f  l^d  gainst  ii^ury  from  ground-i,rame,  for  deter- 

tone,  the  fears  which  the  Premier  had  ex-  mining  on  a  just  principle  the  liabi litres  of  employers 

ire!>sed  were  entertained  by  a  large  number  for  accidents  sustained  by  workmen,  and  for  the  ex- 

f  persons  at  the  time.     The  subject  was  then  tension  of  the  borough  franchise  in  Ireland. 

popped.  The  address  to  the  Crown  was  moved  in  the 

The  Parliament  met  after  adjournment,  for  Ilouse  of  Lords  by  Lord  Elgin  and  seconded 
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bjLordSandbaret.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough  lin  gave  the  Goyemment  the  right  to  insist 

regretted  the  determination  not  to  renew  the  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  stipcdations;  bat 

Peace  Preservation  Act  in  Ireland,  and  said  Ministers  were  too  well  informed  of  the  gravity 

that  he  considered  that  nothing  had  occurred  of  the  question  to  come  to  a  conclosioD  to  pat 

to  justify  the  Goyemment  in  their  resolve,  pressure  upon  the  Porte  until  they  were  in  fall 

Lord  Spencer  held,  upon  a  general  review  of  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  whicli  shoald 

the  position  of  Ireland,  that  the  Government  regulate  their  conduct.    A  circular  dispatch 

were  fully  justified  in  the  policy  they  had  had  been  addressed  to  all  the  signatories  to  the 

adopted.    Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  the  dec-  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  the  necessity  of  arging 

larations  contained  in  the  royal  message  as  to  the  execution  of  the  unfulfilled  stipulations  of 

the  policy  of  the  Government  partook  rather  that  instrument ;  but  it  was  not  intended  to 

of  an  oflHoial  than  of  a  polemical  character,  lay  the  dispatch  on  the  table  until  it  had  bone 

He  wished  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  those  its  natural  fruit  in  the  adoption  by  other  pow- 

active  measures  which  they  were  told  would  ers  of  a  view  conformable  to  that  which  her 

be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  respect  Majesty's  Government  entertained.    In  allow-     | 

to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    It  would  also  be  satis-  ing  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  Ireland  to     | 

factory  to  know,  he  said,  what  were  the  precise  expire,  the  Ministers  were  fully  sensible  of  the 

instructions  given  to  the  special  ambassador  heavy  responsibility  which    must  rest  apon 

at  Constantinople,  because,  if  he  were  invested  either  the  renewal  or  the  abandonment  of  ex- 

with  powers   of  an  unlimited  character,  he  ceptional  legislation  of  the  sort, 

might  involve  the  country  in  a  war  without  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  House  of  Gom- 

any  one  being  actually  responsible  for  such  an  mons,  May  27th,  that  Mr.  Goschen,  the  special 

event    He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  agent  of  the  Government  at  Constantinople,     \ 

conviction  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  late  Viceroy  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe-    \ 

of  India  were  carried  out  in  relation  to  Afghan-  diency  of  dispatching  agents  to  the  disturbed    f 

istan,  it  would  result  in  a  speedy  and  satisfac-  parts  of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  to  obtain  in-    I 

tory  settlement  of  the  Question  of  that  coun-  formation  in  regard  to  the  alleged  persecutions    } 

try.    Lord  Granville  vinaicated  the  Irish  policy  of  Mohammedans,  which  might  help  the  Gov-    j 

of  the  Government,  which,  he  said,  they  had  ernment  in  deciding  upon  the  course  it  shoald 

carefully  coasidered,  and  of  which  they  were  take.    On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Gladstone  ac- 

prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility.     He  was  knowledged  that  in  one  of  his  public  addresses 

not  alarmed  about  foreign  aflfairs,  but  was  con-  he  had  spoken  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven-    ' 

scious  that  there  were  points  which  would  re-  tion  as  **  insane,"  and  added  that  he  could  not    ^ 

quire  great  care  in  their  management  if  serious  retract  the  language,  but  he  would  not  repeat  it, 

complications  were  to  be  avoided.    The  object  because  a  repetition  of  it  could  only  have  the 

of  the  dispatch  of  the  special  embassy  to  Con-  eflfect  of  disparaging  an  instrument  as  to  which 

stantinople  was  to  secure  the  fidfillment  of  cer-  the  country  was  not  free  to  act.    Sir  Charles 

tain  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  rela-  Dilke  repeated  an  assurance  that  had  been  given 

tion  to  which  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  H.  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1878,  that  the  country 

Layard  had  long  been  neglected.    The  state  was  under  no  engagements  to  foreign  powers 

of  things  with  reference  to  the  obligations  of  for  the  future,  except  those  that  were  before 

Turkey  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  most  the  House,  but  he  declined  to  state  whether 

unsatisfactory,  and  her  Majesty^s  Government  or  not  any  diplomatic  engagements  which  were 

were  satisfied  that  a  better  position  of  aflfairs  not  known  to  the  House  had  been  negotiated 

could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  united  ac-  with  any  foreign  power  within  the  last  fire 

tion  of  Europe.    The  address,  was  moved  in  years.     Secret  agreements,  he  said,  were  some- 

the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grey,  and  sec-  times  necessary  to  meet  the  convenience  of 

onded  by  Mr.  Mason.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  foreign  powers,  but  the  Ministry  deprecated 

declared  that  the  Conservative  party  would  them. 

support  in  opposition  the  policy  it  had  main-  Lord  Camperdown  called  attention  in  the 
tained  in  oflSce.  The  general  tone  of  her  Ma-  House  of  Lords,  June  7th,  to  the  finances  of 
jesty^s  speech  was  of  such  a  character  that  he  Cyprus.  He  designated  the  claim  of  the  Turk- 
could  agree  in  the  principles  on  which  the  ish  Government  to  the  receipt  of  revenues  from 
Government  intendea  to  proceed.  In  accept-  the  island  as  a  species  of  black-mail,  declared 
ing  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  the  starting-point  the  financial  position  of  Cyprus  intolerable, 
for  the  consideration  of  foreign  relations,  they  and  remarked  that  in  justice  to  its  people  no 
were  taking  the  wise,  the  only  safe  course  for  agreement  to  pay  tribute  should  have  been 
the  country  to  adopt.  The  House  ought  to  be  made.  Lord  Salisbury  suggested  that  while 
more  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  mean-  the  Government  had  imposed  no  additional  ob- 
ing  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  spe-  ligation  to  Turkey  upon  the  Cypriotes,  it  bad, 
cial  ambassador  to  Constantinople ;  and  he  by  increasing  their  trade  and  commerce  four- 
wanted  to  know  what  one  of  the  speakers  for  fold,  considerably  added  to  tlieir  means  of  paj* 
the  Government  meant  in  speaking  of  ^*  putting  ing  the  tribute.  Lord  Eimberley,  representiog 
pressure  "  upon  the  Porte.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  Government,  remarked,  July  8th,  that  the 
that  Mr.  Goschen  would  have  the  powers  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  sensible  of 
an  ordinary  ambassador.    The  Treaty  of  Ber-  the  diflSculties  in  connection  with  Cyprus,  and 
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thiit  the  whole  question  in  its  various  branches,  tions  to  describe  what  its  policy  would  be  in 
incloding  the  tenure  of  the  island,  would  have  possible  contingencies,  and  that  it  would  not 
to  be  considered  hj  the  Government.  On  the  be  respectful  to  Turkey  to  make  the  assump- 
11th  of  June  Lord  Carnarvon  called  attention  tion  implied  in  the  question.  On  the  80th 
to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Armenians,  Lord  Granville  stated  that  her  Majesty  had 
and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Chris-  addressed  a  note  to  the  Sultan,  expressing  the 
tiao  Governor-General,  who  should  have  the  hope  that  he  would,  even  at  some  sacrifice, 
control,  for  the  use  of  his  district,  of  all  or  near-  accede  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  Europe  re- 
ly all  the  revenue  raised  in  that  district.  Lord  specting  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Granville  admitted  that  very  little  had  been  On  the  8d  of  September,  Sir  W.  Lawson  spoke 
done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Arme-  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  absolute 
nians,  though  several  commissions  had  been  non-intervention.  He  deprecated  the  naval 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  their  demonstration  against  Turkey  and  the  course 
grievances  and  suggesting  remedies.  The  oar-  of  the  Government  in  acting  without  consult- 
rjiDg  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  ing  Parliament,  and  urged  it  to  explain,  before 
Berlin  in  respect  of  those  people  was  one  of  the  Parliament  adjourned,  its  position  with  refer- 
objects  for  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure  ence  to  the  Eastern  question,  and  especially  to 
the  concerted  action  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  naval  demonstration.  Lord  Hartington  re- 
Lord  Salisbury  had  little  hope  of  the  success  plied  that  the  object  of  the  naval  demonstra- 
of  a  concert  of  the  powers  in  bringing  pressure  tion  was  to  show  the  Porte  that  the  powers  did 
to  bear  upon  the  Porte.  His  remedy,  which  not  mean  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  should  be 
he  admitted  to  be  a  slow  one,  would  be  the  set  at  naught.  On  the  5th  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
iction  of  consular  agents  in  the  Turkish  prov-  in  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
inces  in  letting  in  the  light  of  public  opinion  with  reference  to  Turkey,  and  described  it  as 
)n  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  those  districts,  being  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  for- 
md  on  the  misgovemment  of  the  pashas.  The  mer  policy  of  allowing  Turkey  to  think  that 
)Dly  alternative  he  saw  to  this  was  the  ter-  its  integrity  would  be  maintained  at  any  cost 
rible  one  of  the  extermination  of  the  various  had  led  to  frightful  oppression  of  its  Christian 
races  of  which  the  populations  of  those  prov-  subjects.  Sir  W.  Lawson  having  expressed  an 
inces  were  composed,  brought  about  by  the  apprehension  that  the  Government  would  nn- 
miseriea  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  duly  interfere  in  foreign  affairs,  he  appealed  to 
Duke  of  Argyll  called  attention  to  the  fact  the  antecedents  of  the  ministers  as  affording 
thiX  one  of  tne  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  strongest  possible  guarantees  against  their 
had  virtually  said  that  no  remedy  existed  for  engaging  upon  adventurous  courses, 
the  state  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pointed  Lord  Hartington  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
oat  that  the  Porte  had  undertaken  in  the  treaty  mons,  Jnne  7th,  that  the  instructions  which 
to  carry  out  without  delay  the  reforms  demand-  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Ripon  respecting  the 
ed  by  the  condition  of  the  Armenians.  He  war  in  Afghanistan  related  in  great  part  to  con- 
charged  the  Marquis  with  having  prevented  templated  negotiations  of  a  very  difficult  and 
the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  binding  delicate  character.  The  objects  of  the  Gov- 
the  powers  to  act  together  in  seeing  it  carried  emment  were  to  bring  the  military  operations 
oat,  and  said  that  *^  a  part  of  the  poutical  mess  in  Afghanistan  to  a  close,  to  keep  the  commu- 
te which  the  present  Government  had  succeed-  nications  secure  as  long  as  the  troops  remained 
ed  was  the  task  of  reuniting  the  powers  for  in  the  country,  to  restrict  military  operations, 
the  falfillment  of  the  treaty  of  which  the  late  and  to  avoid  further  collisions  with  the  tribes 
Government  was  so  proud.''  The  Armenian  beyond  the  limits  of  the  positions  occupied, 
question  was  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  and  also  to  leave  behind,  when  the  troops 
Hoose  of  Commons,  July  25th,  when  Mr.  Glad-  should  have  retired,  something  like  the  pros- 
•tone  remarked  that  the  concert  of  Europe  was  pect  of  a  stable  government.  All  arrangements 
a  thing  of  which  the  (jk>vemment  took  a  nega-  that  had  been  entered  into  must  be  respected, 
tiTe  rather  than  a  positive  view ;  the  Ministers  but  an  arrangement  which  would  make  necea- 
had  spoken  rather  of  the  evil  that  had  resulted  sary  the  permanent  occupation  of  Candahar  by 
from  disregarding  it  than  of  the  probability  a  large  force  would  not  be  viewed  with  favor, 
of  its  continuing  in  existence.  This  view  was  Lord  Ripon  would  act  upon  military  advice, 
broQght  ont  most  clearly  by  the  Anglo-Turk-  and  would  consider  the  question  of  retention 
ish  Convention,  which,  while  it  had  been  bar-  or  abandonment  on  its  merits,  political  and 
reo  so  far  as  reforms  were  concerned,  had  in  military,  without  being  influenced  by  the  fact 
eaosing  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  been  most  pro-  of  the  positions  bavins  been  acquired  under 
dactive.  To  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk,  a  treaty  which  must 
Lords,  July  8th,  whether  the  Government  had  be  considered  as  having  ceased  to  exist.  Lord 
eome  to  any  determination  as  to  the  steps  it  Hartington  further  stated,  July  27th,  that  con- 
would  take  in  the  event  of  the  Porte  declining  siderable  difficulty  as  well  as  delay  had  oc- 
MT  neglecting  to  be  governed  by  the  decision  curred  in  the  negotiations;  indeed,  Lord  Ripon 
ft  the  recent  Conference  at  Berlin,  Lord  Gran-  had  continued  them  against  the  advice  of  some 
ille  replied  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  of  his  counselors,  who  had  at  one  time  recom- 
K>vemment  in  answer  to  hypothetical  ques-  mended  their  abandonment.  No  formal  agree- 
voL.  XX.— 22    A 
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ment  had  yet  been  made  with  Abdarrahman  also,  with  which  the  Grovemment  would  colti- 
Khan ;  he  had  simply  been  recognized  as  Ameer  vate  friendly  relations,  would  be  united  in  one 
of  Cabool,  and  had  been  offered  such  support  confederation.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  he  would  require  to  establish  his  position,  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  compli- 
No  negotiations  would  at  present  be  entered  mentary  terms  of  the  honor  and  capadty  of 
into  with  regard  to  Candahar  or  the  other  mat-  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  her  Majesty's  High  Gommis- 
ters  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk,  sioner  in  South  Africa,  and  observed  that,  even 
which  the  Ameer  had  been  informed  would  be  if  it  became  desirable  hereafter  to  make  a 
treated  as  separate  and  independent  subjects,  change  which  would  involve  his  retirement, 
The  Ameer  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  for-  no  step  would  be  taken  to  endanger  the  pro»> 
eign  relations  with  any  power  except  the  Brit-  pect  of  confederation.  On  the  4th  of  August 
ish ;  and  the  Government  would  not  interfere  the  Government  stated  that  since  confedera- 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country.  In  the  tion,  the  special  object  for  the  promotion  of 
House  of  Lords,  August  12th,  Lord  Camper-  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  retained  in 
down  asked  for  the  production  of  the  papers  South  Africa,  had  failed,  it  had  come  to  the 
relative  to  the  separation  of  Candahar  from  conclusion  that  he  should  be  recalled.  The 
the  rest  of  Afghanistan,  and  expressed  an  ap-  Ministers  did  this  with  regret,  for  they  could 
prehension  that  that  measure,  which  had  so  far  not  forget  the  high  personal  qualities  and  dii- 
been  attended  with  unfortunate  results,  might  tinguished  services  of  the  Commissioner, 
lead  to  future  troubles.  Lord  Granville  spoke  Ihe  Duke  of  Marlborough  inquired  in  the 
of  the  difficulty  of  going  into  a  discussion  on  House  of  Lords,  June  7th,  what  statutory 
that  subject  at  that  moment.  The  Secretary  powers  the  Government  considered  to  be  in 
of  State  for  India  had  authorized  him  to  state  force  in  Ireland  which  would  enable  the  Lord 
that  the  papers  were  being  prepared  for  pres-  Lieutenant  to  send  an  additional  police  force 
entation,  but  it  would  require  very  careful  con-  into  the  country  for  the  repression  of  crime, 
sideratioD  to  decide  what  part  of  the  informa-  and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  at  the  ex- 
tion  asked  for  could  at  present  be  produced,  pense  of  the  locality.  Lord  Spencer  replied 
On  the  next  day,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  that  the  constabulary  acts  gave  power  to  re- 
having  explained  before  the  House  of  Com-  press  crime  and  to  charge  localities  fur  any 
mons  the  military  situation  in  Afghanistan,  outrages  committed  with'm  certain  areas.  A 
and  remarked  that  nothing  could  be  more  nn-  bill  looking  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland 
wise  than  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  by  the  provision  of  appropriations  of  money  to 
military  officers  in  whom  the  Government  had  be  spent  in  various  works  of  public  improve- 
confidence,  added  that  Abdurrahman  Khan  ment,  etc.,  was  introduced  by  the  Government 
would  not  be  expected  to  receive  a  British  en-  in  June.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
voy,  but  that  the  Indian  Government  would  be  of  this  bill,  June  17th,  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  no 
represented  by  a  native  resident.  measure  for  the  relief  of  distress  would  be  ade- 
On  the  occasion  of  bringing  down  her  Ma-  quate  which  did  not  deal  with  the  tenure  in 
jesty^s  reply  to  the  address.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  land  of  the  country,  and  that  the  assistance 
the  House  of  Lords,  May  21st,  approved  the  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  would  not  really 
passages  in  which  the  policy  of  a  confederation  reach  the  suffering  people.  Mr.  O^Shaughnessy 
of  the  South  African  colonies  was  upheld,  the  held  that  a  case  had  arisen  for  a  liberal  grant 
intention  of  her  Majesty  to  maintain  the  su-  from  imperial  funds.  The  Attorney-General 
premacy  of  the  Crown  in  the  Transvaal  was  for  Ireland  pointed  out  that  the  main  object  of 
announced,  and  the  colonies  were  promised  in-  the  bill  was  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  had 
stitntions  based  on  large  and  liberal  principles  been  sanctioned  by  the  late  Parliament  An* 
of  self-government.  He,  however,  cautioned  other  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster  on 
the  Government  against  too  great  baste  in  or-  behcdf  of  the  Government,  the  object  of  which 
ganizing  those  institutions,  and  against  a  sum-  was  to  confer  on  the  Judges  of  the  County 
mary  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  South  Courts  in  certain  distressed  districts  the  right 
Africa,  and  recommended  precautions  against  to  grant  compensation  for  improvements  in 
the  importation  of  arms,  and  the  cultivation  of  oases  where  tenants  were  evicted  for  non-pay* 
friendly  relations  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  ment  of  rent.  This  measure  was  known  aa  the 
Lord  Eimberley  held  that,  although  it  might  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  and  was 
have  been  better  if  the  Transvaal  had  not  been  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  years  1880  and 
annexed,  still,  the  annexation  having  been  ac-  1881.  It  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it 
complished,  and  announcement  having  been  infringed  upon  tne  rights  of  the  landlords,  and 
made  to  the  Dutch  settlers  that  the  measure  was  in  effect  a  concession  to  the  demands  of 
would  not  be  receded  from,  it  was  desirable  on  the  land  agitators.  Its  friends  replied  to  these 
all  grounds  to  make  it  clear  that  the  suprema-  attacks  that  the  Irish  landlords  claimed  greater 
cy  of  the  Crown  would  be  maintained  there,  power  than  existed  in  England,  where,  unletf 
The  question  of  the  South  African  colonies  the  contract  contained  a  clause  of  reentry,  uo 
was  a  complex  one,  and  its  difficulties  had  not  tenant  could  be  turned  out  of  his  holding, 
been  diminished  since  he  was  before  at  the  Co-  solely  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Another  meas* 
lonial  Office ;  yet  he  was  hopeful  that  hereafter  nre,  called  the  Fixity  of  Tennre  Bill,  the  op- 
all  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  oration  of  which  would  be  to  extend  what  is 
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hown  as  the  Ulster  tenant-riff  lit  over  the  enabling  the  judge,  on  the  eviction  of  a  tenant 
whole  of  Ireland,  was  introduced  without  the  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  discuss  how  far 
eoncurrence  of  the  Government.  The  Gov-  his  default  had  been  occasioned  by  the  rent 
eminent  deprecated  the  pressing  of  this  meas-  being  excessive,  no  such  bill  would  have  been 
ure  as  premature  and  calculated  to  forestall  necessary.  Lord  Grey  protested  that,  even 
its  actiou,  but  declined,  in  the  discussion  upon  though  aistress  existed,  the  landlord  ought  not 
the  subject,  to  make  any  pledge  as  to  the  to  be  deprived  by  the  law  of  the  means  of  en- 
character  of  the  land  act  which  it  intended  forcing  the  payment  of  rent,  as  would  sub- 
to  bring  in  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  Pamell  st an tially  be  done  if  the  power  of  eviction  were 
declined  to  support  the  bill,  because  he  did  not  suspended ;  denied  that  the  landlords  had  been 
consider  it  sufficient  for  a  final  settlement,  and  harsh,  or  the  tenants  had  done  their  best  to  pay 
also  thought  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  their  rents ;  and  attributed  the  increase  of  evic- 
allowed  adequate  time  to  deal  with  the  ques-  tions  to  the  alarm  engendered  by  the  inflam- 
tion  involved.  This  bill  was  lost  on  the  first  matory  speeches  of  the  land  agitators.  Lord 
division.  In  the  discussion  of  tlie  Compensa-  Salisbury  depicted  land  agitation  in  Ireland  as 
tion  for  Disturbance  Bill,  July  6th,  Mr.  Glad-  like  a  wild  beast,  which  one  could  no  more 
stone  admitted  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  satisfy  by  concession  than  he  could  keep  off  a 
measure,  but  insisted  that  it  was  demanded  by  tiger  by  giving  it  his  hand.  Lord  Cairns  as- 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  was  intended  to  sorted  that  the  bill  was  drawn  up  with  an  in- 
maintain,  not  to  invade,  the  rights  of  property,  genuity  which  would  make  inevitable  a  coUi- 
and  to  enable  the  state  with  a  clear  conscience  sion  in  every  case  between  landlord  and  tenant; 
to  use  its  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  for  the  tenants,  unless  they  were  different  from 
the  law.  The  insinuation  that  it  was  intended  the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be  impelled  to  make 
to  conciliate  the  partisans  of  Home  Rule  was  the  claim  for  compensation  in  every  case.  The 
absord  on  its  face.  The  course  which  the  House  bill,  he  said,  offered  the  tenant  an  easy  way  of 
was  asked  to  adopt  in  constituting  a  new  ex-  getting  a  considerable  sum  of  money  without 
ception  to  the  land  act  was  justified  because  paying  his  rent,  and  would  allow  him  to  retain 
the  necessity  was  strong,  the  situation  in  some  his  land  while  he  was  making  his  claim.  While 
parts  of  Ireland  being  equivalent  to  civil  war:  he  opposed  this  bill,  he  was  nevertheless  will- 
because  the  remedy  was  carefully  adapted  ana  ing  to  consider  a  measure  for  Irish  emigration, 
limited  to  the  necessity ;  and  beoanse  effectual  or  one  for  the  extension  of  tenant-right.  Lord 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  the  House  Beaoonsfield  declared  that  the  bill  was  a  pre- 
being  betrayed  unawares  into  the  establishment  lude  to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  measure 
of  a  dangerous  precedent.  On  the  other  side,  with  reference  to  English  land,  and  urged  its 
the  bill  was  declared  to  be  a  dangerous  measure  rejection  as  an  act  *^for  which  the  country 
of  confiscation.  One  speaker  asserted  that  it  would  be  grateful,  and  posterity  would  be 
woald  ruin  hundreds  of  landlords,  break  np  proud.*'  The  bill  was  refused  a  second  read- 
many  of  their  homes,  and  reduce  their  families  mg,  and  was  consequently  r€^ected  by  a  vote 
tosaffering,  without  rendering  their  tenantry  of  282  to  51.  The  total  vote,  888,  was  the 
more  happy  or  contented.  Lord  Hartington  largest  that  had  been  taken  in  ^e  House  of 
disavowed  all  desire  to  support  exceptional  Lords  for  several  years.  The  bill  for  the  relief 
legislation  without  giving  the  case  of  the  land-  of  distress  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
lords  full  investigation.  Nothing,  therefore,  mons,  July  21st,  and  having  been  approved  by 
Would  have  induced  him  to  approve  of  this .  the  House  of  Lords,  received  the  royal  assent 
iQeasnre  but  the  strong  conviction  which  was  August  2d. 

^tertained  by  the  Irish  Government,  and  those  The  Government  was  agsdn  questioned  in 

Responsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  that  some-  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  its  inten- 

thing  of  the  sort  was  absolutely  necessary,  tions  with  respect  to  Ireland,  August  6th.    Mr. 

Mr.  Forster  said  the  Government  did  not  intend  Forster  replied  that,  while  it  deeply  regretted 

to  say  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  could  not  be  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Gov- 

preserved  without  this  bill,  but  had  introduced  emment  did  not  propose  to  introduce  another 

tt  because  the  Ministers  wished  to  be  able  to  bill  during  the  present  session.    He  hoped  that 

enforce  the  law  with  a  good  conscience,  and  no  need  would  arise  for  the  employment  of  the 

they  believed  that,'  if  an  amendment  of  this  military  for  any  purpose  in  Ireland,  but  at  the 

character  were  not  provided,  they  would  have  same  time  it  was  his  duty  to  state  that  the  Gov- 

to  enforce  a  law  that  was  not  altogether  just,  emment  would  protect  the  officers  of  the  courts 

the  bill  was  passed  to  its  second  reading  by  a  of  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  while  it 

rote  of  295  to  217,  and  was  finally  passed  July  would  also  folfill  its  duty  with  the  utmost  con- 

^th  and  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  sideration  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  tenants, 

its  second  reading  was  moved  by  Lord  Gran-  On  the  23d  of  August  Mr.  Forster  stated  that 

rille,  August  3d.    Lord  Granville  supported  the  the  Government  did  not  think  it  would  be 

neasure  chiefly  on  account  of  the  increasing  necessary  to  ask  before  the  prorogation  of 

mmber  of  evictions.    He  urged  that  if  the  Parliament  for  additional  powers  for  the  pres- 

loose  of  Lords  had  not  changed  the  land  act  ervation  of  peace  and  the  better  security  of 

f  1870  from  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  life  and  property.    There  was  certainly  much 

base  of  Conunons,  by  striking  out  the  clauses  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  condition  of  parts  of 
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Ireland.  It  was  not  an  apprehension  of  a  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  through  the  House 
rising,  for  absolatelj  no  fear  of  a  rising  existed,  of  Commons  unless  a  clause  embodying  the  e^ 
but  the  anxiety  was  in  reference  to  outrages  sential  features  of  the  Registration  Bill  were 
on  individuals.  The  Government  did  not,  how-  addeil  to  it.  Mr.  Forster,  speakiog  on  thb 
ever,  consider  that  the  condition  was  at  present  question,  said  that  a  perseverance  in  their 
such  as  to  warrant  asking  Parliament  for  special  course  of  proceeding  by  the  House  of  Lords 
powers.  If  it  should  tind,  in  the  course  of  the  might  lead  many  men  to  think  whether  some 
autumn  and  winter,  that  it  could  not  rely  on  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  body  was  cot 
the  existing  law,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  call  advisable  and  indeed  necessary.  The  amend* 
Parliament  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ments  proposed  by  the  Irish  members  were  re- 
such  additional  powers  as  would  be  needed  to  jected,  and  the  Appropriation  Bill  was  finally 
enable  it  to  fulnll  its  first  duty  in  the  protec-  pa^^ed. 

tion  of  life  and  property.    If  the  outrages  ren-  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Staf- 

dering  such  action  necessary  should  have  been  ford  Northcote,  made  his  financial  statement 

provoked  by  harsh  proceedings  on  the  part  of  to  the  House  of  Commons,  March  11th.   The 

the  landlords,  the  demand  for  power  of  coer-  revenues  of  the  previous  year  had  fallen  short 

cion  would  be  accompanied  with  a  demand  for  of  the  estimates  £2,195,000,  to  which  must  be 

measures  to  put  the  relations  of  landlord  and  added  the  deficit  of  £1,161,000,  making  a  total 

tenant  on  a  better  footing.     (See  Ireland.)  deficit  of  £3,856,000.     The  cost  of  the  Zooloo 

While  the  estimates  for  the  civil  service  were  war,  £5,138,000,  had  been  largely  paid  by  the 

under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Imperial  Government,  and  the  question  of  bow 

August  27th,  the  appropriations  for  the  Irish  repayments  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  made 

constabulary  were  opposed  by  the  Home  Rulers  by  the  colonies  was  under  consideration.   The 

with  arguments  directed  against  the  constitu-  expenditure  for  the  new  financial  year  was  est!- 

tionality  of  the  force,  against  its  partly  military  mated  at  £81,486,000,  and  the  revenue  at  £81,- 

organization,  its  armament,  and  the  quality  of  560,000,  giving  a  surplus  of  £74,000,  which 

its  officers.    It  was  also  asserted  that  the  meas-  would  be  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  new 

ure  would  be  inefficient  as  a  means  for  pro-  scale  of  probate  duties.  The  revenue  was  finallj 

tecting  life  and  property.    Mr.  Forster  agreed  fixed  at  £82,260,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 

with  the  Irish  members  in  regretting  the  state  £82,076,000.   The  financial  statement  of  the  In- 

of  things  that  required  the  existence  of  such  a  dian  Gk)vernment,  made  in  February,  was  unex- 

force,  but  argued  that  it  was  absolutely  neces-  pectedly  favorable,  and  appeared  to  show  aspr- 

sary  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland.     Mr.  plus.    Items  were  afterward  discovered  which 

Bright  referred  to  the  important  reforms  which  greatly  increased  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 

had  been  effected  in  Ireland  during  the  last  emment,  and  showed  that  it  would  hare  to 

half-century,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  complete  meet  a  deficiency  larger  than  it  would  be  able 

reorganization  of  the  land  system,  and  invited  to  cope  with  unaided  without  serious  derange- 

the  Irish  members  to  consider  whether  they  ment  to  its  finances.    It  was  agreed  by  the 

were  not  pushing  a  good  cause  too  far,  and  to  British  Oovemment  that  this  deficiency  aboold 

rely  for  the  reforms  which  they  desired  in  not  be  imposed  on  the  Indian  Treasury  alone, 

cooperation  with  the  Liberal  party  led  by  a  bnt  should  be  met  out  of  imperial  funds.  Lord 

Liberal  Government.    Mr.  O^Connor  Power  re-  Hartington  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

plied  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Irish  party  in  July,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  deficiencj 

to  oodperate  with  any  Grovemment  which  was  would  be  £9,000,000,  and  that  the  excess  of 

not  prepared  to  restore  the  national  indepen-  the  charges  for  the  present  year  over  the  esti- 

dence  of  Ireland.    On  the  dOth  of  August  Mr.  mates  would  be  £8,500,000.    Mr.  Gladstone 

Forster  was  asked  by  Mr.  Pamell  whether,  in  explained  a  supplementary  budget  in  commit- 

the  event  of  a  coercion  act  being  necessary,  he  tee,  June  12th,  saying  that  the  Government 

would  still  bring  in  a  land  bill.    An  announce-  had  been  led  to  consider  the  financial  interests 

ment  that  he  would,   Mr.   Pamell  believed,  of  the  country,  partly  on  account  of  circnm- 

would  produce  a  strong  and  beneficial  public  stances  which  it  found  already  in  existence,  bnt 

opinion  among  the  landlords.    Mr:  Forster  re-  mainly  in  connection  with  other  circumstances 

plied  that  he  was  now  more  hopeful  than  ever  which  had  occurred  since  it  came  into  office, 

that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  coercion  The  surplus  which  had  bebn  provided  in  the 

bill.    With  regard  to  other  legislation,  he  could  original  budget  had  more  than  disappeared 

only  repeat  that,  if  landlords  should  be  found  under  the  £200,000  of  supplementary  estimates 

to  any  extent  committing  injustice,  he  should  which  had  become  necessary.  In  addition  to  this 

inform  his  colleagues  that  he  could  no  longer  the  claim  must  be  considered  which  might  arise 

be  the  instrument  of  the  law  to  enforce  that  in  connection  with  the  Indian  deficiency,  oon- 

injustice.    A  bill  for  the  registration  of  voters  cerning  which,  however,  it  was  impossible  at 

tin  Ireland,  which  had  been  brought  in  by  an  present  to  make  any  definite  proposal.   Among 

'  Irish  member,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  Gov-  the  causes  for  which  the  present  Government 

emment  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Com-  was  responsible  was  a  proposed  reduction  of 

mons,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  wine  duties  in  the  new  tariff  arrangements 

August  26th.    The  Irish  members,  offended  by  with  France,  which  would  entail  a  loas  of  from 

the  rejection,  undertook  to  prevent  the  passage  £230,000  to  £240,000  in  the  present  and  £300,* 
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)00  in  the  next  year ;  changes  which  were  pro-  oas  times,  when  systems  were  advocated  which 

[>osed  in  the  malt-tax,  causing  a  further  loss  of  threatened  social  and  family  life ;  and  in  such 

£1,100,000  in  the  present  year,  which  could  times  Christians  who  revered  one  common  God 

be  recovered  hy  an  addition  of  one  penny  to  could  not  afford  to  aggravate  their  grievances. 

the  income-tax.    On  the  other  hand,  a  pro-  The  Archbishop  was  supported  in  the  debate 

[>osed  increase  and  a4jastment  of  the  license  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of 

luties  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  would  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  London,  and  the  bill 

)ring  an  increase  of  £305,000  in  the  present  was  passed  to  its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of 

md  £350,000  in  future  years.  The  total  amount  126  to  101.     It  was  amended  by  the  addition 

)f  the  additions  to  the  expenditure  side  would  of  clauses  excluding  from  its  provisions  church- 

)e  £1,538,000,  and  the  adcUtions  to  the  revenue,  yards  in  parishes  where  burying-grounds  are 

;ogetber  with  the  surplus  of  £184,000  pro-  provided,  and  enlarging  the  discretion  of  the 

rided  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  would  amount  clergy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should 

0  £1,914,000,  leaving  arevised  surplus  of  £381,-  perform  the  burial  service,  and  was  passed  to 

)00.  Its  third  reading  June  I7th.     On  its  second 

A  biU  relating  to  the  law  of  burials  was  in-  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  August  12th, 

Toduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  27th,  by  the  biU  was  supported  by  Mr.  Osborne  Mor- 

he  Lord  Chancellor,  who  remarked  that  the  gan,  who  said  that  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 

ixisting  law  on  the  subject  was  unsatisfactory,  knd,  which  no  one  had  attempted  to  alter, 

ind  that  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  questions  every  parishioner  was  entitled  to  be  buried  in 

t  raised  was  desirable.  He  held  that  burial  was  the  parish  churchyard.    That  right  was  a  right 

i  civil  right  of  universal  necessity  and  great  in  no  way  depending  upon  the  creed  which  he 

mportance,  but  that  it  was  fettered  by  ecclesias-  professed  or  the  religion  of  the  church  to  which 

ical  provisions  which  affected  a  large  number  he  belonged.    It  was  a  civic  and  not  a  reli^ous 

)f  her  Migesty's  subjects  and  were  antagonistic  right.    Throughout  the  country,  and  especially 

0  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.    At  pres-  in  Wales,  a  great  grievance  existed  because 

int  there  could  be  no  service  whatever  in  the  this  right  had  not  been  recognized.   The  speak- 

hnrchyard  over  the  unbaptized  and  persons  er  beHeved  that  the  amendments  which  the 

rho  died  by  their  own  hands,  while  persons  House  of  Lords  had  added  had  a  tendency  to 

rho  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  measure,  and  urged 

oold  be  buried  in  the  churchyards  with  the  that  they  be  stricken  out.    Tlie  further  discus- 

«mce  of  the  Church  of  England  only,  if  their  sion  turned  upon  the  expediency  of  striking 

riends  desired  any  service.    The  grievance  to  out  the  clause  requiring  that  the  services  should 

Hunters  was  admitted,  and  it  was  neither  a  be  ^^  Christian  ^^ — which,  it  was  urged,  estab- 

mail  nor  a  diminishing  one.    The  bill  he  in-  lished  a  distinction  against  the  Jewish  and 

rodnced  proposed  that  the  person  in  charge  other  non-Christian  religions — and  the  possi- 

)f,  or  responsible  for,  a  funeral  should  be  at  lib-  bility  of  scandals  occurring  in  case  any  other 

)rtT  to  give  notice  that  the  deceased  was  to  be  than  the  authorized  services  of  the  Church  of 

juried  without  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  were  permitted.    The  second  reading 

Sogland ;  that  at  any  burial  under  the  act  all  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  258  to  79.  The  amend- 

>enonB  should  have  access  to  the  churchyard  ments  added  by  the  House  of  Lords  were  thrown 

>r graveyard  in  which  the  same  should  be  sol-  out  in  committee;  this  action  was  agreed  to 

imnized,  and  any  burial  might  be  performed,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bill  was  finally 

tt  the  option   of  the  person  having  charge  passed  September  6th. 

)C  or  being  responsible  for,  the  same,  either  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  occupiers  of  land 

without  any  religious  service  or  with  such  against  the  ravages  of  ^^ground-game  ^' (hares 

^ristian  and  orderly  religious  service  at  the  and  rabbits)  was  introduced  by  the  Govem- 

P^ve  as  such  person  should  think  fit.    Disor-  ment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  27th. 

ier  at  the  grave,  and  any  attempt  under  the  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  had  charge  of  the  roeas- 

?uise  of  a  religious  service  to  bring  into  con-  ure,  remarked  that  it  was  not  intended  to  deal 

^pt  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  religion  of  with  the  general  question  of  the  game  laws, 

loj  denomination  of  Christians,  were  declared  but  only  with  their  effect  upon  the  relation 

^  be  misdemeanors  under  the  act.     Clergymen  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  far  as  it  bore 

^ere  authorized  to  perform  the  burial  service  upon  the  rights  with  respect  to  ground-game. 

>f  the  Church  of  England  in  unconsecrated  The  bill  gave  the  occupier  of  the  land  the  con- 

(Toands,  and  to  assist  in  parts  of  the  service  current  and  inalienable  right  to  kill  all  the 

Q  cases  where  the  reading  of  the  whole  ser-  ground-game  on  his  occupation,  and  made  any 

ice  might  be  a  cause  of  scruple  to  them,  and  contract  he  might  agree  to  for  waiving  that 

«em  inappropriate.    The  bill  was  opposed  on  right  incapable  of  enforcement  at  law.    It  was 

1»  second  reading  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  opposed  in  discussion  by  representatives  of  the 

rho  urged  that  as  the  nonconformists  no  Ion-  landed  interest,  chiefly  with  the  argument  that 

er  founded  churchyards,  they  could  not  claim  its  provisions  infringed  upon  the  freedom  of 

»  have  the  control  of  the  churchyards  taken  contract,  but  was  passed  August  27th.     The 

rav  from  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  The  House  of  Lords  added  amendments  establish- 

rchbishop  of  Canterbury  argued  in  support  ing  a  '*  close-time,"  and  limiting  the  right  to 

the  meaaore  that  the  present  were  danger-  shoot  to  one  person  on  the  farm.   These  amend- 
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ments  were  rejected  bj  the  House  of  Gom-  lation  which  wonid  remove  opportanities  for 

mons  and  receded  from  by  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  temptation  would  be  useful  in  checking  dnmJi- 

and  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  September  6th.  enness.    Among  the  many  objects  preasiDg  for 

In  offering  a  bill  for  taking  the  census  in  legislation,  he  regarded  the  reform  of  the  li- 

England,  July  12tli,  Lord  Enfield  in  the  House  censing  laws  as  an  essential  part  of  tbeifork 

of  Lords  said  that  it  had  not  been  thought  ad-  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  he  hoped  that 

visable  to  collect  religious  statistics,  as  the  at-  the  settlement  of  it  would  include  a  reasonahle 

tempt  would  involve  much  expense  and  diffi-  application  of  the  principle  of  local  optioD. 

cultj,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  229 

a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy.    Lord  Gran-  to  203.     Lord  Onslow  called  attention  in  the 

brook  objected  to  the  omission  of  a  religious  House  of  Lords,  July  Sd,  to  the  report  of  the 

census,  which  was  taken  in  connection  with  committee  of  the  same  House  which  had  been 

the  census  of  every  country  in  Europe,  includ-  appointed  in  1877  to  inquire  into  the  sobject 

ing  Ireland  and  Scotland.    Lord  Bradbourne  of  intemperance.    He  declared  himself  in  favor 

was  glad  that  the  religious  element  was  not  to  of  the  principle  of  local  option,  and  asked  the 

be  included,  because  he  thought  it  was  not  de-  Government  what  it  intended  to  do  in  the  mat- 

sirable  to  draw  fine  lines  between  the  members  ter.    The  Bishop  of  Garlisle  appealed  to  the 

of  the  Ghurch  of  England  and  nonconformists.  Government  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 

The  Gensus  Bill  was  finally  passed  without  of  the  committee  for  a  further  restriction  of 

any  provision  for  compiling  religious  statistics,  the  hours  in  which  the  sale  of  liquors  shoold 

(See  Gbnsits.)  be  allowed.    Lord  Fife  replied  that  the  Got- 

An  act,  which  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  emment  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  meas- 
safe  carriage  of  grain-cargoes,  authorizes  the  ure  on  the  subject  at  no  distant  date. 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  precautions  as  to  the  A  resolution  for  the  abrogation  of  the  pro- 
manner  in  which  cargoes  of  corn,  rice,  paddy,  visions  under  which  American  cattle  are  slaugh- 
pulse,  seeds,  and  nuts  or  nut-kernels  are  stowed,  tered  at  the  port  of  landing  was  offered  by  Mr. 
and  gives  it  power  to  impose  penalties  for  false  Arthur  Arnold  in  the  House  of  Gonmions,  An- 
statements.  The  object  of  the  act  is  the  pro-  gust  8th.  The  mover  maintained,  in  support 
tection  of  persons  connected  with  merchant-  of  his  resolution,  that  the  present  system  par- 
shipping  and  vessels  carrying  the  kind  of  car-  took  pf  the  nature  of  a  disguised  protection,  bj 
goes  described.  which  the  English  farmer  and  butcher  were 

Another  important  measure  which  became  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.    Mr. 

a  law  was  relative  to  the  liability  of  employ-  J.  Howard  said  that,  if  American  cattle  were 

ers  for  iiyuries  suffered  by  workmen  while  en-  subjected  to  restrictive  legislation,  it  was  the 

gaged  in  their  service.     Another  abolished  im-  fault  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  did 

prisonment  for  debt  in  Scotland.  not  take  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cod- 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  tagious  epizo5tic  disease.    The  question  was 

Gommons,  July  17th,  by  a  vote  of  171  to  116,  not  one  of  free  trade,  but  of  sanitary  regola- 

condemning  the  proposed  erection  in  West-  tion.    The  motion  was  lost, 

minster  Abbey  of  a  statue  to  Prince  Louis  Na-  Parliament  was  prorogued  September  8th. 

poleon,  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  The  Queen  said  in  her  speech : 

to  which  the  Dean  of  the  abbey  had  consent-  i  continue  to  rooeive  assurances  of  the  most  friendly 

ed,  as  mconsistent  with  the  national  character  character  from  all  foreign  powers.    The  &ilure  of  the 

of  the  edifice.     The  resolution  as  originally  of-  Sublime  Porte  to  execute,  aooording  to  its  engagemeot, 

fered  ccmtained  a  clause  declaring  the  erection  *  plan  which  was  agreed  upon  in  April  last  for  the 

calculated  to  impair  the  good  feeling  between  determmauon  of  the  Ottomim  frontaer  lymg  toiwnl 

T^  ,     J       J ^*^              Y-x    *^""6  w^»T«^iA  Montenegro,  has  caused  unfortunate  delays  m  the iet- 

England  and  France,  which  was  struck   out  tlement  of  that  question,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has 

The  project  to  erect  the  statue  in  the  abbey  not  vet  taken  effect  in  other  points  of  importtnoe 

was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  this  vote.  whi(ui  remained  open  at  the  oonmiencenient  of  the 

A  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  WUfred  Law-  ^Y^\   ^h®  Governments  which  were  parties  to  ^ 

«o.«  ;«  ♦i*^  TT«r.««>  ^^r«^.«™^^«a    Tr.««  iQfK   ♦rv  treaty  have  conmiunicated  to  the  Sultan  their  jno^ 

son  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  June  18th,  to  n^^^t  on  the  means  of  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  fJttte- 

the  effect  that  the  power  of  restraining  the  ment  the  Greek  and  Montenegrin  frontier  qpestk«Ls 

issue  or  renewal  of  license  to  sell  intoxicating  on  the  admmistrative  organization  of  the  Karopesn 

liquors  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  on  the  principal  reforms  i»- 

inhabitants  of  the  district  within  which  the  2;;i^F^r^h*«^!2J.mSJ^^^ 

,.                   ij  u    •     ^             mi                     ji    -A.  ans.    r or  toe  attainment  Ox  tne objects  m  view,  1  ccffl- 

license  would  be  m  force.     The  mover  admit-  ti^ue  to  place  reliance  on  the  fact  that  the  concert  of 

ted  that  his  resolution  embodied  a  principle  Europe  has  been  steadily  maintained  in  reffud  to  the 

of  the  Permissive  Bill  which  he  had  before  Eastern  question,  and  that  the  powen  which  signed 

advocated,  but  claimed  that  as  a  whole  it  was  the  treaty  are  preMinff  upon  theBubUme  Porte,  with 

distinct  from  that  mei«ure.     He  further  re-  Jh'etei^^^^^Ltte^^^^ 

marked  that,  although  he  was  ready  to  consid-  to  insure  tranquillity  in  the  East, 

er  any  fair  claim  for  compensation,  he  did  not  I  have  not  been  unmindfhl,  during  the  few  monthi 

consider  himself  called  upon  to  mention  it  in  which  have  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed  you,  of  the 

his  resolution.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  ~TKl®™i!2?LI^^  1^*'^^  ^^^^  S^^^^ 

r^^_^ A         ij            •                                  ^-u  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  mv  Indian  Empire. 

Government  would  exercise  no  pre^ure  on  the  Measures  have  already  been  taken  %r  the  oomSS 

subject  in  either  way.     He  admitted  that  legis-  military  evacuation  of  northern  AfgintnUfrjiTi  and  soma 
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has  b^  made  toward  the  pacification  and  country  and  to  restore  their  friendly  relations 

at  of  the  country.     A  renewal  ot  hostilitiee  ^uu  the  Indian  Fmnire      It  had  not  hAfln  ahla 

Ukhana,  under  Ayoob  Khan,  has  rendered  T               i-  u^w^?            •  u  ?  not  Deen  aWe 

r  Sirther  mUitary  operations  in  southern  Af-  ^  accomplish  all  that  was  wished,  but  a  part  of 

a.    The  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  Gov-  the  country  had  been  restored  to  a  more  hope- 

of  India  fbr  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Can-  ful  condition,  and  the  military  force  engaged 

Dd  the  oonsiHcuousability  and  energy  dis-  there  had  been  diminished  by  between  20,000 

L^'^rSStSL'iWb^l^tTr^^^^  «id  30,000  men.    Toward  the  solution  of  the 

ined  by  Sir  Fr^erick  Roberts^  will,  I  trust,  Eastern  question,  the  Government  had  been 

bring  to  an  honorable  termination  the  war  in  able  to  adopt  the  declaration  and  to  work  for 

non  of  the  country.    I  regret  ^at  it  has  not  the  purpose  which  had  been  authentically  de- 

^.tE^ninL^CJ^"  ^Af^^'J^^f'^^''  <5l«'ed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  it 

al  state  oi  inoian  finance,  and  the  recent  mis-  %    ■*      mi      i  ^     -»  •        xf   >  ^      i.   ji    i 

in  presentini?  the  accounts  of  miUtary  ex-  sncceeded.     Ihe  late  Prime  Minister  had  de- 

5j  as  you  wouw  j'ostly  require  bafore  entering  olared,  justly,  two  years  before,  that  the  Treaty 

deal  consideration  of  the  subiect.    You  may,  of  Berlin  was  a  treaty  which,  if  fully  executed, 

reat  assurod  that  I  shall  redeem  my  pledge  promised  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  Europe, 

iJ  my^'^w^r!*  "^°"^^^  "^  ^"  *^^^'  ^  and  had  stated,  with  truth  and  iusti^e,  that  Eng- 

ranee  has  recently  been  made  in  the  project  ^^^^  would  not  be  the  power  that  would  shrink 

th  African  conf^ration,  nor  could  ad  van-  from  any  of  the  obligations  connected  with  its 

J  from  endeavors  to  press  it  forward,  except  execution,  and  had  expressed  an  expectation 

iffairs  in  South  Africa  isf  however,  on  the  Provisions  would  take  effect.     When  the  pres- 

itisfkctory,  except  in  Basutoland,  where  I  ent  Cabinet  came  into  office,  it  found  that  many 

t  a  moderate  and  condliatory  policy  may  al-  of  the  most  important  part«  of  the  treaty  still 

pto^n  caused  by  the  enlbroement  of  the  I)ifl-  remained  unfulfilled.     It  at  once  declared  its 

intention  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  execution. 

Iinesty  concluded  with  reference  to  the  It  had  not  acted  in  the  spirit  of  an  enemy  to 

e harvest;  to  the  **  probable  improve-  Turkey,  but  as  its  friend,  because,  said  Mr. 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,**  Gladstone,  *^  we  endeavored  to  bring  it  to  a  pol- 

le  acts  passed  by  the  Parliament,  among  icy  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  as  we  are 

vere  named  those  on  burials,  eduoa-  convinced,  it  may  have  a  promise  of  continued 

3  liability  of  employers,  ground-game,  existence.  .  .  .  This  we  believe^"  he  concluded, 

al  of  the  malt  duty,  savings-banks,  post-  ^*  that  for  the  continued  existence  of  Turkey, 

dney-orders,  the  condition  of  merchant  of  the  Turkish  power,  either  to  give  a  chance 

and  grain-cargoes.  of  that  existence,  or  to  justify  that  existence, 

ladstone  spoke  of  the  course  and  pol-  two  things  are  necessary :  the  one,  the  fulfill- 

le  Government  on  the  principal  ques-  ment  of  international  engagements ;  and  the 

had  to  consider,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  other,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  over 

,  November  9th.    For  Ireland,  it  would  whom  the  Ottoman  power  is  reigning  shall  be 

nty  of  the  Government  again  to  exam-  rendered  tolerable  by  good  and  equal  law." 

and  laws,  and  it  would  not  scruple,  if  Lord  Granville,  spewing  at  a  Liberal  meet- 

\  deemed  necessary,  again  to  ciul  the  ing  in  Hanley,  November  27th.  said  that  it 

jre  to  deal  with  the  subiect.    Anxious  was  painful  and  discreditable  that  a  want  of 

kS  to  be  associated  with  practical  im-  security  for  life  and  property  should  exist  in  a 

nta  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  recog-  part  of  Ireland ;  that  it  was  impossible  that 

le  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  for  the  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue;  and 

I  of  order  as  above  every  other  duty,  that  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  appeal 

first  look  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  to  as-  which  the  Government  would  make  to  it  would 

vhat  its  fair  and  just  administration  not  consist  in  a  mere  demand  for  extraordinary 

but  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  it  powers  which  might  be  best  fitted  to  strengthen 

ct  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hands  of  the  administration  in  the  particu- 

and  his  property  might  under  certain  lar  emergency,  but  should  be  ^*  for  remedies 

ances  compel  it  to  ask  for  an  increase  which,  wnile  they  give  her  Majesty's  Govem- 

r  and   authority,  when  it  would  not  ment  the  fittest  means  for  dealing  with  present 

rom  its  duty.    The  struggle  in  South  disorder,  will  also  prepare  the  way  on  sound 

kras  regarded  as  one  *^  carried  on  by  principles  for  the  future  contentment  of  the 

\  colonists,  and  growing  out  of  a  policy  people.*'    In  reply  to  attacks  which  had  been 

IS  been  the  result  of  their  counsels  in  made  by  Lord  Salisbury,  his  lordship  showed 

sise  of  their  ovm  independent  rights,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  had 

a  struggle  which  we  can  not  but  watch  been  consistently  governed  by  a  purpose  to  se- 

slose  and  deep  anxiety."    When  the  cure  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 

administration  came  hito  office,  Mr.  to  maintain  the  concert  of  the  powers.    He  be- 

e  continued,  it  found  an  Anglo-Indian  lieved  it  had  been  proved  to  be  possible  for  the 

about  70,000  men  engaged  in  sustain-  powers  in  the  face  of  a  question  of  immense 

ailitary  operations  that  had  been  car-  importance  to  agree  "  to  put  in  due  subordina- 

3  Afghanistan.    It  had  sought  to  se-  tion  their  own  direct  and  personal  interests,  and 

independence  of  the  people  of  the  unite  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  bear  their 
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influence  for  settling  the  general  question."  England.    Addresses  were    delivered  by   i 

He  bad  dealt  with  foreign  Governments  in  a  Lord  Advocate  on  ^^OriminalLaw  Adminiftt 

frank,  straightforward  manner.  That  frankness  tion,"  and  by  other  speakers  on  subjects  relati 

had  been  reciprocated,  and  the  demeanor  of  to  the  drama  and  education.    Sir  A.  K.  Shu 

the  foreign  representatives  with  whom  he  had  tie  worth  read  a  paper  in  the  Economy  ao 

come  in  contact  had  confirmed  him  in   the  Trade  Department  on  charitable  endowmentf 

opinion  that  *^  the  old  saw  was  true  that  *  hon-  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  income  de 

'  estj  is  the  best  policy.'  "  rived  from  existing  charities  was  wasted  aii( 

The  new  session  of  Parliament  was  called  to  misapplied.    In  the  Health  Section,  Dr.  Alfred 

meet  January  6,  I88I.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Little  discussed  the  subject  ol 

An  inquiry  into  the  railway  disaster  of  De-  the  fogs  in  London.  Mr.  Hastings,  M.  P.,  spoke 
cember  28, 1879,  at  the  bridge  of  the  North  Brit-  of  the  useful  measures  of  legislation  which  the 
ish  Railway  over  the  river  Tay,  Scotland,  when  Congress  had  promoted,  and  expressed  the  be- 
the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  the  train  with  lief  that  its  deliberations  would  materially  as- 
all  the  persons  upon  it  was  thrown  into  the  sist  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  action  with 
river,  was  begun  before  a  commission  of  the  reference  to  juvenile  delinquents. 
Board  of  Trade,  January  8d.  The  investiga-  Aconferenceof  mem  hers  of  the  Farmers*  Al- 
tion  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two  reports,  lianoe,  October  18th,  adopted  resolutions  urg- 
both  condemning  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  ing  the  Government  to  pass  a  compulsory  act 
and  attributing  its  downfall  to  inherent  defects,  for  giving  tenants  security  for  capital  invested 
The  minority  report,  by  Mr.  Rothery,  attributed  in  improvements,  and  recommending  the  abo- 
the  responsibility  for  faults  of  design  in  the  lition  of  the  law  of  distress,  and  measures  for 
bridge  wholly,  for  faults  of  construction  prin-  securing  to  ratepayers  their  legitimate  share  in 
cipally,  to  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  the  engineer  county  government,  and  for  a  fair  apportion- 
of  the  bridge.  The  majority  report  agreed  ment  of  local  burdens  between  landlord  and 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  tenant. 

but  did  not  regard  it  as  within  the  province  A  deputation  of  peers,  land-owners,  and  oo- 

of  the  court  to  express  judgment  respecting  cnpiers  called  on  the  Local  Government  Board 

it.  early  in  November,  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 

Great  anxiety  was  felt,  from  and  after  the  ment  the  necessity  of  introducing  legisktion  in 

24th  of  March,  respecting  the  safety  of  her  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  enable  local 

Majesty^s  training-ship  Atlanta,  which  had  set  action  to  be  taken  for  dealing  with  floods  and 

sail  from  Portsmouth  four  months  before,  with  preventing  the  injury  caused  by  them.   The 

three  hundred  and  twenty  persons  on  board,  for  Duke  of  Bedford  introduced  the  depatation, 

^a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.    She  was  an  old  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommoDS 

wooden  sailing-frigato,  which  had  been  com-  urged  that  as  the  question  was  one  which  af- 

missioned  as  a  training-ship  in  1878,  and  was  fectod  more  or  less  every  watershed  in  the 

considered  by  the  Admiralty   sound,   stanch,  kingdom,  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  general 

and  well  officered.    Vessels  were  sent  in  search  Government  measure.    Mr.   Dodson,  of  the 

of  the  Atlanta,  but  no  clew  could  be  found  Board,  admitted  the  pressing  character  of  the 

to  her  fato,  and  the  Admiralty  announced  in  evil,  and  promised  to  lay  the  subject  before 

the  month  of  May  that  little  hope  was  enter-  his  colleagues. 

tained  that  she  was  still  afloat.    An  inquiry  The  House  of  Keys  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has 

was  ordered  into  the  fitness  of  the  vessel  for  adopted  an  electoral  reform  bill,  by  which 

the  service  on  which  she  was  employed,  the  the  franchise  is  extended  to  women  who  are 

report  of  which,  published  at  the  end  of  the  householders  or  owners  of  property,  and  a 

year,  was  favorable  to  the  soundness  of  the  burial  bill,  based  upon  similar  provisions  to 

vessel.  those  of  the  English  burial  bill,  but  granting 

The  Annual  Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Sani-  larger  liberties  to  nonconformists, 

tary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  met  at  Exeter,  GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  Eo* 

September  2l8t,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  rope.    Reigning  Kmg,  George  I,  born  Decem- 

Fortescne.    Papers  were  read  on  ^^  The  Sanita-  ber  24,  1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning  King 

tion  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times  compared,"  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by 

on  "  The  Sanitary  Oondition  of  the  Camps  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18 

the  Crimea,"  on  "  Cleansing  Sewers,"  on  "  Wo-  (30),  1863 ;  accepted  the  crown  June  6, 1863; 

man  as  a  Sanitary  Reformer,"  on  "  The  Appli-  declared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the  National 

cation  of  the  Teachings  of  Science  to  Modern  Assembly,  June  27, 1863 ;  married  October  27, 

Life,"  and  other  subjects.    A  resolution  was  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Doke 

passed,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  the  Constantino  of  Russia,  bom  August  22, 1851. 

IJnited  States,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  Their  children  are:    Constantinos,  Doke  of 

admirable  manner  in  which  the  city  of  Mem-  Sparta,  born  August  2,  1868 ;  Gwrge,  bom 

phis,  Tennessee,  had  been  drained.  June  24,  1869 ;  Alexandra,  bom  August  SO 

The  Social  Science  Congress  met  at  Edin-  1870;  Nicholas,  bom  January  21, 1872 ;  Maria 

burgh,  September  29th,  and  was  opened  with  bom  March  8, 1876 ;  Princess  Olga,  who  wa 

an  address  by  Lord  Reay,  who  compared  the  bom  April  6^  1880,  died  a  few  months  later, 

social  system  of  the  Continent  with  that  of  The  area  is  50,128  square  kilometres;  th 
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popQ]ation,  according  to  the  censas  of  1879, 
u  1,679,775.* 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


YIAIi& 

Maniagflt. 

BirUia, 
•zeluiT*  of 
•tiU-blrUtt. 

DMdu. 

ExcMtof 
Urtlu. 

iuiO.  ....a.    .... 

IMfi. 

10.8M 
9J58 
9,4T4 
8,(103 

44,886 

47,248 
46,}»» 
44,921 

80,986 
81,0i38 
81,280 
80,6^3 

18,460 
16,165 

m: 

lft,076 

1878. 

14,8j» 

Id  the  budget  for  1880  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  46,716,857  drachmas,  and  the  ex- 
peaditures  at  52,655,455  drachmas  (1  drachma 
=  19-3  cents). 

The  foreign  debt,  in  1880,  amounted  to 
196,293,611  drachmas,  and  the  home  debt  to 
118,906,400  drachmas  — in  all,  315,200,011 
drachmas. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing, 
aceording  to  a  law  patjised  in  1877,  is  to  be  as 
follows : 

Inikntry 16,186 

ChMMon 4,082 

CkTElry 845 

Artillery 1,9&9 

Engineers. 1,104 

fiaoitary  troops 800 

Total 24^76 

There  is  in  addition  a  corps  of  gendarmes  com- 
prisiDg  2,508  men. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Minister 
Trikoopis,  the  army  can  be  raised  within  twen- 
ty days  to  85,000  men.  The  total  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounts  to  228,- 
649  men.  The  fleet  in  1880  consisted  of  two 
ironclads,  six  screw-steamers,  three  schooners, 
two  cotters,  and  one  royal  yacht ;  total,  four- 
teen Tessels. 

The  only  railroad  is  the  line  connecting 
Athens  with  the  Piraeus,  which  was  built  in 
1868,  and  has  a  length  of  twelve  kilometres. 
The  telegraphic  lines  were  of  a  total  length  of 
3,068  kilometres  in  1878,  and  carried  815,771 
telegrams.  Of  post-ofSces  there  existed  145 
in  1877.  The  nulhber  of  letters  carried  was 
2,683,000,  of  postal  cards  4,600,  of  newspapers 
1,867,000. 

The  negotiations  with  Turkey  concerning 

fhe  territorial  cession  to  be  made  to  Greece, 

in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  did 

not  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.    In  February, 

^.  Delyannis,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

stated  in  the  Chamber  that  they  had  failed. 

the  claims  of  Greece  were  warmly  supported 

hy  France  and  Italy,  and  the  accession  of  the 

Liberal  party  to  power  in  England  also  gave 

them  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  latter 

country,  wnich  even  took  the  lead  in  new 

neaimres  for  coercing  the  Turks  to  come  to 

terms  with  the  Greeks.     When  the  Turkish 

Government  continued  to  yield  to  the  joint 

representations  made  by  the  great  powers,  a 

*  For  s  table  showlni?  the  area  and  population  of  sach 
•f  the  Domarchles  into  which  the  kingdom  ia  divided,  see 
'laaaal  Cyclopaedia''  for  1879. 


conference  of  plenipotentiaries  met  at  Berlin 
on  June  15th,  which  unanimously  agreed  upon 
a  new  line  of  demarkation  between  Turkey 
and  Greece.     By  the  adoption  of  this  line, 
Greece  would  receive  an  accession  to  her  ter- 
ritory of  0,500  square  miles,  with  535,000  in- 
habitants.   The  Greek  Government  at  once 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  and 
addressed  a  note  to  that  effect  to  the  powers, 
at  the  same  time  paying  a  tribute  to  the  spir- 
it of  justice  by  which  they  had  been  guided. 
At  Athens  there  were  three  days'  festivities 
in  honor  of  the  decision  of  the  Conference. 
The  ancient  monuments,  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  the  city  were  illuminated,  and  enthusias- 
tic demonstrations  made  before  the  legations 
of  the  six  powers  whose  plenipotentiaries  at- 
tended the  Conference.      Hundreds  of  tele- 
grams were  received,  expressing  the  universal 
joy  and  gratitude  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
As  the  Turkish  Government  showed  a  reso- 
lute resistance  to  the  decision  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  King  of  Greece  in  July  signed  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  mobilization  of  troops.    The 
population  of  the  districts  to  be  ceded  intimated 
that,  if  Greece  would  not  move  very  soon,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  their  offers  of 
assistance.    The  King  personally  visited  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  England,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  their  further 
assistance  in  the  Greco-Turkish  dispute.    The 
army  was  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September  42,000  men  of  the  active 
army  were  reported  to  be  under  arms.    On 
September  21st  the  King,  in  opening  the  new 
session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  stated  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne  that  the  execution 
of  the  decision  of  the  powers  imposed  action 
npon  the  Government,  and  that  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  effect  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
object  for  which  he  had  made  great  naval  and 
military  preparations.     A  decree  was  issued  at 
the  same  time,  ordering  the  formation  of  fifty 
battalions  of  infantry  each  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  men.    The   extraordinary  reserves 
were  to  number  10,000  men,  and  their  time 
of  service  was  to  be  a  year  and  a  half.    At  a 
council  of  war  held  in  Athens  in  October, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Coumoundouros,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  an  army  of  24,000  men 
against  Thessaly,  and  another  of  86,000  against 
Epirus.     There  were  to  be,  further,  20,000 
troops  held  in  reserve.    On  December  4th  the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Coumoundouros,  stated  that 
the  Government  intended  to  continue  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  preparations,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  execute  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Ber- 
lin Conference;  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
endeavor  to  attain  this  object  with  the  help 
of  the  European  concert,  but  would,  in  every 
case,  reserve  his  liberty  of  action. 

The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, proceeding  mostly  from  personal,  not 
political,  differences  of  opinion,  continued  to 
be  as  violent  and  unceasing  as  in  tormer  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  January,  the  Ministry  was 
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reconstituted  as  follows:  M.  OonmonndooFos,  Phone,"  remarked  on  this  plan:  "Doiibtl< 

President  of  the  Oouncil  and  Minister  of  the  synod  of  representatives  of  all  the  aatocepb^^ 

Interior;  M.  Augherinos,  Minister  of  Educa-  loos  Orthodox  Ohurches,  with  equal  rights,  s^^. 

tion;  M.Papamichalopnlo,  Minister  of  Finance;  ing  only  the  precedency  of  honor  reserved     f^ 

M.  Delyannis,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  the  oscnmenical  and  other  patriarchs  of  tbe£^^ 

Yalamakis,  Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Bonboolis,  meeting  from  time  to  time  at  Gonstautinopyd 

Minister  of  Marine;  M.  Valtinos,  Minister  of  as  the  first  in  honor  of  the  churches,  or  in  as/ 

War.     On  January  26th  the  Chamber,  by  97  other  city  that  might  be  determined  on,  would 

against  73  votes,  refused  to  grant  to  the  Minis*  contribute  greatly  to  the  settlement  of  qaes- 

try  2,500,000  drachmas  of  a  new  loan  of  60,-  tions  of  general  interest,  and  wonld  have  in  ita 

000,000  for  the  defrayal  of  current  expenses,  hands  the  supreme  adminbtration  of  the  whole 

The  Ministry  consequently  resigned,  but  when  Eastern  Ohnrch." 

M.  Trikoupis  informed  the  King  that  the  Op-  The  "Threskeutike  Phone,"  referred  to  above, 
position  agreed  that  the  vote  did  not  raise  a  is  the  first  religious  newspaper  of  Greece.  It 
Gabinet  question,  the  King  requested  M.  Con-  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  and  is 
moundouros  to  remain  in  office.  The  Oham-  edited  by  A.  Diomedes  Griacus,  Professor  of 
ber  subsequently  voted  the  grant  demanded  by  Theology  in  the  University  of  Athens,  and  Ig- 
the  Ministry.  On  March  18th  M.  Coumoun-  natius  Moshake,  a  theological  instructor  in  the 
douros  again  resigned,  as  the  Chamber  adopt-  same  institution.  The  editors  are  well  acquaint- 
ed, by  99  votes  against  9S,  a  resolution  moved  ed  with  the  literature  of  Western  Europe,  and 
by  the  Opposition  that  the  budget  was  not  by  the  establishment  of  the  first  Church  news- 
adapted  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun-  paper,  will  endeavor  to  give  to  their  Church  an 
try,  and  expressly  disapproved  of  the  policy  mstitution  which  has  long  been  in  a  floarish- 
of  the  Government.  A  new  Ministry  was  lug  condition  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Trikoupis,  Churches  of  America  and  Europe.  Even  in  its 
who  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  first  numbers  it  discussed  several  important  re- 
for  a  time  that  of  Finance  also.  M.  Trikoupis  form  questions,  as  the  convocation  of  an  (Ecu- 
resigned  in  his  turn,  in  August,  when  the  menical  Council  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  sod 
Chamber  of  Deputies  elected,  by  92  votes  the  retetablishment  of  a  patriarchate  in  Russia, 
avainst  55,  the  Opposition  candidate  as  its  Pres-  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
ident,  and  M.  Coumoundouros  became  once  Russian  Church  is  the  resignation  of  Count 
more  Prime  Minister.  Demetrius  Andreevitch  Tolstoy  as  chief  procu- 

GREEK  CHURCH.    The  aggregate  popu-  rator  of  the  Holy  Synod.    Count  Tolstoy,  who 

lation  connected  with  the  Greek  or  Orthoilox  was  made  chief  procurator  June  8,  1865,  and 

Eastern  Church  was  estimated  in  1880  at  about  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the  followiu^ 

78,000,000.*     It  is  the  predominant  Church  in  year,  had  bnt  one  predecessor  who  held  the 

seven  countries  in  the  following  order :  Greece,  two  offices  at  once.  Prince  Alexander  Kicolae- 

where  98*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  vitchGalitzin,inl816-'17.   He  was  the  twentj- 

belong  to  it ;  Servia,  94*5  per  cent. ;  Roumania,  second  chief  procurator  since  the  Holy  Sjnod 

87*4  per  cent. ;  Montenegro,  82'5  per  cent. ;  was  established,  in  1721.    He  is  succeeded  aa 

Russia,  68*6  per  cent. ;  Bulgaria,  67'7  per  cent. ;  chief  procurator  by  the  Privy-Councilor  Con- 

and  Eastern  Roumelia,  60*6  per  cent.    In  the  stantine  Petrovitch  Pobedonostchev,  who,  how- 

Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  it  numbers  about  ever,  will  not  be  at  the  same  time  Minister  of 

8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Public  Instruction. 

The  plan  of  holding  a  General  Conference  of  The  ^^  Tserkovnaia  Yaistnik'*  says  of  the  new 
Eastern  Orthodox  Bishops  was  discussed  in  procurator  that  some  years  ftgo  the  Eoclesiasti- 
several  Russian  and  Greek  newspapers.  It  was  cal  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  counted  him  one 
originally  proposed  by  the  "  St.  Petersburg  of  its  most  honored  members.  The  St  Peters- 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Religious  burg  ^^Vaidomosti "  says  that  he  "  is  known,  not 
Enlightenmeot "  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  only  as  a  man  of  high  culture  and  much  learn- 
The  patriarchs  of  the  East  and  other  Orthodox  ing,  but  also,  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense,  i 
bishops  were  to  be  invited  to  attend  the  thorough  Russian.  Not  long  since  a  university 
consecration  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  at  professor,  he  has  attained,  in  a  comparatavely 
Moscow,  August  12  to  September  7,  1880,  and  short  time,  the  position  of  a  member  of  the 
to  consult  together  with  the  Russian  bishops  Emperor^s  CounciL  In  the  wider  sphere  o! 
concerning  many  important  questions  relating  duties  opened  up  before  him  he  ha^  not  falleo 
to  the  Orthodox  Church.  As  subjects  well  behind  in  literary  labor.  And,  withal,  he  has 
worthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  occupied  a  position  of  activity  and  inflnence  in 
bishops  were  designated,  in  Russian  papers,  the  the  new  enterprise  of  the  volunteer  fleet,  which 
Bulgarian  question,  the  Rascolniks  of  Russia  seems  likely  toplay  an  important  part  in  Rof 
and  the  liturgical  books,  the  general  adminis-  sia's  future.  What  he  has  done  in  the  pest  is 
tration  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  establish-  a  pledge  that  in  the  new  post  to  which  he  has 
ment  of  a  patriarchate  in  Russia,  and  church  been  called  he  will  discharge  its  duties,  not  in 
unity.  A  paper  of  Athens,  the  ^^  Threskeutike  a  merely  formal  way,  bnt  with  an  earnestness 
.  and  zeal  so  needful  at  this  time  for  the  orthodox 

•  For  detaitod  atatiBtica,  see  **  Anniui  Cyclopedia *"  of  18T9.  world."    The  Russian  Church  continues  to  be 
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rt  sense  of  the  word  a  state  Church,  one  and  the  same  city  there  could  be  two  Or- 

ynod  in  1880  caused  a  manifesto  to  thodox  bishops,  a  thing  quite  contrary  to  the 

the  western  and  central  provinces,  canons  of  the  Orthodox  Church.    The  Greek 

'nsigning  the  revolutionists  to  eter-  ecclesiastics  think  that  a  Bulgarian  priest  living 

lent.     *^  Russia  being  ruled  by  the  at  Constantinople  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 

the  Lord,"  says  the  manifesto,  ^^  it  any  other  than  the  oecumenical  Patriarch,  just 

i  duty  of  every  subject  to  obey  the  as  a  Greek  priest,  living  in  St.  Petersburg, 

:he  sovereign,  and  to  contribute  to  would  be  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  St. 

ination  of  the  rebels."    An  official  Petersburg.    The  Bulgarians  do  not  want  any 

Russian  episcopate  for  the  year  1880  fellowship  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 

[lowing  statistics :  Of  the  prelates  in  bitterly  complain  of  the  hostilities  displayed 

ce,  there  are  in  Russia  proper  three  by  the  Bulgarians  toward  them.    In  March, 

ns,  thirteen  archbishops,  thirty-six  1880,  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantiuoplo 

charge  of  dioceses,  and  twenty-two  directed  the  attention  of  the  Porte  to  the  out- 

ihops  (entitled  vicar-bishops).    The  rages  committed  by  the  Bulgarian  population 

>f  Georgia  has  one  archbishop,  two  of  Eastern  Roumelia  toward  the  Greek  popu- 

1  three  vicar- bishops.    In  America  lation. 

bishop  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  The  Bishops  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 

lese,  then,  number  in  all  eighty-one.  officially  notified  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 

dtired,  two  archbishops  and  eleven  tinople  of  a  convention  concluded  between  the 

tie  entire  number  of  Russian  bishops  Patriarcli  and  the  Government  of  Austro-Hun- 

ninety-four.    In  Russia,  with  very  gary.    The  convention  was  signed  on  April 

ons,  the  bishops,  on  their  first  en-  6th  at  the  Patriarchate  in  the  Fanar,  between 

a  the  episcopal  office,  serve  for  a  the  Patriarch  and  Count  Dubski,  the  Austrian 

s  vicar-bishops,  and  are  then  trans-  representative.    Some  difficulties  were  raised 

e  charge  of  a  diocese — very  rarely  at  first  by  the  Porte,  on  account  of  the  unde- 

se  of  survival,  the  successors  of  the  termined  character  of  the  occupation ;    but 

rhom  they  were  assistants.   The  Or-  these  were  between  the  Porte  and  the  Patri-^ 

lionary  Society  for  Russia,  of  which  arch,  and  not  between  the  former  and  the  Aus- 

>litan  of  Russia  is  president,  has  had  trian  Government,  and  were  finally  overcome. 

i  special  missionary  paper,  called  As  the  population  connected  with  the  Greek 

>ner."    It  has  now  been  deemed  best  Church  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belongs  to 

for  the  present  the  publication  of  the  Servian  nationality,  the  occupation  of  the 

lissionary  journal,  and  ^^The  Mis-  two  provinces  by  Austria  naturally  awakened 

been  joined  to  the  "Moscow  Dio-  a  wish  among  the  Servians  of  Hungary  for  the 

;te."  consolidation  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Servian 

los  "  of  Moscow  stated  in  January,  nationality  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patri- 

prison  of  Suzealya  there  were  at  arch  of  Carlovitz.*     The  Servian  nationalists 

1  archbishop  and  two  bishops  of  the  hoped  iu  this  way  to  obtain  a  strong  reenforce- 

si,  or  Old  Believers,  their  only  crime  ment  in  their  struggle  against  the  Magyars. 

»f  having  held  to  their  faith  and  per-  The  central  Government  of  Austro-Huugary 

r  office  accordingly.    One  had  been  was  urged  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages 

wenty-six  years,  another  twenty-  which  the  submission  of  the  churches  of  the 

le  third  seventeen  years.  two  provinces  would  have  for  the  confirma- 

y,  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantino-  tion  of  the  Austrian  rule,  aud  for  the  exten- 

ered  a  considerable  loss  in  its  ordi-  sion  of  Austrian  influence  on  the  Balkan  Penin- 

les  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  sula.    The  Hungarian  Government  of  Buda- 

the  Patriarch,  who  is  trying  to  Pesth  did  not  ignore  the  dangers  which  an  in- 
te  education  of  the  clergy,  finds  crease  of  the  Servian  element  of  the  monarchy 
aitened  in  his  designs  for  lack  of  might  involve  for  the  predominance  of  the 
le  Greek  community  in  London,  Magyars,  and  therefore  made  greater  efforts 
ent  the  Patriarch  in  1880  a  volun-  than  ever  before  to  secure  for  the  highest  of- 
>ution  of  £104,  that  of  Manchester  fices  in  the  Servian  Church  men  devoted  to  the 
f  Marseilles  1,810  francs,  and  that  Hungarian  interests.  On  December  11,  1879, 
1,077  francs.  In  Asia  Minor,  also,  the  Patriarch  of  Carlovitz,  Iratchkovits,  was 
ions  have  determined  to  pay  for  the  relieved  ^'  at  his  own  request  ^  from  the  ad- 
it the  Theological  School  of  Chalce,  ministration  of  the  Servian  patriarchate,  and 
cal  students  from  their  own  part  of  in  his  place  the  Bishop  of  Bacz  (German  And- 
r.  jelits)  was  appointed  "administrator  of  tlie 
rarians  endeavor  to  carry  through  Servian  patriarchate.^'  Bishop  Andjelits  was 
lity  principle  in  the  organization  of  regarded  by  the  Servian  nationalists  as  the 
thurch  as  well  as  in  the  building  up  most  devoted  partisan  of  the  Magyar  Govem- 
mbracing  all  Bulgarian  districts  of  ment,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Servian 
Peninsula.    They  desire  every  Bui-  Congress  would  not  elect  him  Patriarch.   Many 

reyer  he  lives,  to  be  under  the  JU-  .  ^  »  Annual  r^clopcdU-of  lt>79  for  an  historical  sketch 

»f  the  Bulganan  Exarch,  so  that  m  of  the  B«rvUD  church. 
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of  the  prominent  Seryians  protested  against  bis  more  than  6,000.   In  the  summer  of  1878  there 

appointment  as  an  illegal  act,  beoanse  they  de-  were  six  priests  and  88  unconsecrated  Japanese 

nied  the  right  of  the  Government  to  appoint  preachers  working  for  the  propagation  of  tbe 

an  administrator  of  the  patriarchate.    In  Oc-  Orthodox- Greek   faith.      Among   the  Dative 

tober,  1880,  the  assemblies  of  the  eparchies  priests,  the  most  prominent,  from  his  infla- 

(dioceses)  generally  demanded  the  immediate  ence  and  the  persecations  to  which  he  has  been 

convocation  of  the  Servian  Chnrch  Congress,  subjected,  is  a  converted  bonze,  named  Paul 

The  majority  of  the  bishops  have  been  gained  Savab^. 

over  by  the  Magyar  Government,  and  take  GUATEMALA  (Rep^buo a  de  GuAXKMALi), 

side  against  the  demands  of  the  national  Servian  the  most  westerly  of  the  five  independent  states 

party.    The  Greek  Church  of  the  Roumanian  of  Central  America.     For  statistics  relating  to 

nationality  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  area,  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made 

haft,  until  1880,  been  on  better  terms  with  the  to  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopssdia  "  for  1875.    Here 

Magyar  Government.     But  the  new  elections,  follows  a  list  of  the  twenty-two  departoienta 

held  in  1880,  for  the  Roumanian  Church  Con-  into  which  the  republic  is  divided,  and  their 

gress  resulted  in  favor  of  the  nationalists,  and  capitals  : 

the  Hungarian  Government  has  now  adopted  departments.                           cntitaii. 

the  same  hostile  policy  against  the  Roumanians         Gaatemaia. Gnatomaia. 

which  has  for  several  years  been  pursued  with         Escuintu. Escuinti*. 

repjard  to  the  Servians.  The  Roumanian  Church         8«c«tcp^ue« AndguA  Gnatemik. 

Congress  was  to  have  met  on  October  13, 1880,  s^SS^I^^^T.illV.'.'.'.i'./.iy.'.iSkSL 

at  Hermannstadt.    But  a  few  days  before,  the  TotonieapAn ..'.'...'.'...          '. '. '.TotonicapiiL 

Metropolitan  Miron  countermanded  the  con-         leuihSS"*' iJuahXT* 

vocation  of  the  Church  Congress,  and  the  Ron-  Qaeaitenaago!.*!.*.  ...*.**.*.*.'.*.*.* 'Qaeaitenango. 

manian  nationalists  generally  denounce  him  as         ?"»  matoob san  Uirem, 

a  tool  of  the  Magyar  Government.  Qath"''"'T:;;:;::;::::::::;llSuc^Sd2r<i.idA 

In  the  Synod  of  the  Municipality  of  Ron-         SaduBou CiuitiiiqtiikiM. 

mania,  which  met  in  November,  1880,  Bishop  jllSJS^: !  i!  i  ::::;:::*  .i  * ;;  i!  * ! : jaUpS** 

Ghenadie,  of  Argesh,  moved  the  establishment  chiquimoik. '. . . . . . . . ! . . ...... . .' . Chiquimaia. 

of  a  theological  faculty,  and  declared  his  readi-         PkS* haSL" 

ness  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ai»  Verapai !.'!.!.'.*.*.*. !.'!.' !.*!." Coban. 

revenues  for  this  purpose.    The  lower  clergy         Baja  Verapax Calami. 

of  Roumania  are  generally  in  a  deplorable  con-         ^*^ La  Libertad,  or  8«M. 

dition.  Their  income  is  utterly  insufficient,  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
and  they  are  generally  destitute  of  theological  Rufino  Barrios,  elected  May  7,  1878,  and  re- 
knowledge,  elected  in  1880  for  a  period  of  six  years.    The 

Russian  papers  give  the  following  statistics  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  Minis- 

as  to  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  ters :  Interior  and  Justice,  Sefior  Don  Fernando 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church  in  the  western  part  Cruz;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  L.  Monttifar;  War, 

of  the  United  States :  There  are  in  the  diocese  Finance,  and  Public  Credit,  Seflor  Don  J.  M. 

of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska,  including  Barrundia;  Public  Instruction,  Senor  DonDel- 

about  200  Slavs  and  Greeks  at  San  Francisco,  fino  Sanchez ;   Public  Works,  Sefior  Don  M. 

11,572  members  of  the  Eastern  Church.    The  Herrera. 

church-buildings  are  nine  in  number,  including  The  Guatemala  Minister  to  the  United  States 

one  at  San  Francisco.  is  Sefior  Don  A.  Ubico,  accredited  in  1880; 

The  head  of  the  Russian  mission  in  Japan,  and  the  Consul- General  (for  the  Union)  at  New 

the  Rev.  Nicolas  Kassatkine,  was,  in  1880,  con-  York  is  Sefior  Don  Jacobo  Baiz. 

secrated  as  missionary  bishop  for  Japan.     He  The  United  States  Minister  (resident  m  Gns- 

has  been  laboring  in  Japan  as  a  missionary  temala  and  accredited  to  the  five  Central  Amer- 

since  1861,  when  he  was  sent  there  for  the  ican  republics)  is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan ;  and 

avowed  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  with  the  United  States  Consul  (at  Guatemala  Gitjr)i 

a  view  to  religious  propaganda.  He  gave  eight  Mr.  J.  F.  Medina. 

years'  preparation  to  this  work,  studying  the  The  armed  force  of  the  Republic  comprises 

language  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  3,200  men  in  active  service,  and  15,225  militia, 

translating  into  Japanese  several  of  the  sacred  The  finances  of  the  country  are  by  general 

books  of  the  Russian  Church.   In  1869  he  had,  report  in  a  prosperous  state.    The  revenue  has 

however,  converted  only  three  persons.  As  his  of  late  years  fallen  little  short  of  $5,000,000, 

confidence  in  the  success  of  his  work  was  nn-  while  the  ordinary  expenditures  are  for  the 

bounded,  he  returned  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  most  part  below  that  limit.    The  total  amooot 

of  soliciting  the  establishment  in  Japan  of  a  of  the  national  debt  on  January  1,  1879,  was 

religious  mission.     He  obtained  it,  and  since  set  down  at  $5,869,529.    According  to  retnrns 

his  return  to  Japan  the  conversions  have  for  published  in  1880,  by  the  manager-general  ot 

ten  years  continued  to  increase.   In  1875  there  the  Treasury,  the  portion  of  the  home  deht 

were  already  in   the  empire  500  Orthodox-  redeemable  by  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cnstonis 

Greek  Christians;  a  yen  rafter,  more  than  1,000;  receipts  (import  branch)  had  been  reduced  hy 

in  1878,  4,115;   and  in  1880  they  numbered  $66,617.85,  and  stood  at  $1,408,578.68  on  Jaly 


GUATEMALA 


-  ^^ 


coDBoUdnted  Jebt  at  the  ume  date  201,685  poands;  the  several  countries  to  wbioh 
>wn  at  $1,2I8,40S.86,  baving  io-  it  was  sect,  and  the  valne  of  (be  Bhipmenta  re- 
$11,000.34  dnriog  the  month  men-    BpevtiTel;p,  having  been  as  below: 

itring  statement  relating  to  the 
at  GaatemaU  are  from  official  re- 
ibed  in  1880.  The  sobjoined  table 
lalne  of  the  imports  and  exports  for 
five  jeare  1875-79 : 


si.ono4 


ease  of  the  eiports,  sa  here  seen, 
instant,  and  the  imports  have  varied 
showing  the  development  of  pro- 
er,  and  maintaining  an  ever-grow- 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic. 
a  for  1879  were  to  the  following 
orderof  importaooe:  Uailed  States, 
aio,  German?,  France,  BaJize,  the 
ral  American  states,  Be^rintn,  South 
peXa,  Italy ;  and  the  staples  shipped 
on,  cochineal,  hides,  woolens,  iin- 
iodigo,  cocoannts,  sarsBparilla,  tim- 
li  beans,  cacao,  vanilla,  skins,  horses, 
abber.  Themost  important  of  these 
the  vnlne  of  which  stood  at  $4,032,- 
.inst  $3,817,278.24  for  1876.  The 
■  coffee  exported  in  1879  was  25,- 


TaUJ $4,0M.tMM 

The  imports  fur  the  same  year  were  from 
the  soarces  and  of  the  respective  values  ex- 
pressed in  the  annexed  tables: 


GnUBriUlD t^TlMG^l 

Pnik« 48T,«M  IS 

C^JlfOmW «B.I«8S 

0«™»nT sw.iat>T 

»T,i3I« 


Ci^.'.'.'.'.'. 
Eciudor... 


CcM^nV 
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This  last  item  indicates  an  average  rate  of 
duty  of  over  50  per  cent.,  the  distribution  of 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  following  schedule 
of  the  different  articles  imported,  together  with 
the  values  of  these: 


COMMODITIES. 

Ytlrm. 

DotlM. 

Provisions 

$886,482  78 
4S,686  22 

1,26S,281  62 
199.466  89 
174,648  78 

8S1J18  68 

672,628  80 

7.664  74 

$168,872  10 

Wines,  etc 

Manufactnred  iroods 

4M71  46 
898,822  97 

Wearinir-aDDarei 

14^011  88 

Fftncv  wares  

66,927  24 

Baw  material,  and  a^culta- 
ral,  artistic,  and   scientific 
appliAn<M!S ........   

198,606  89 

8pecle  and  precious  metals  . . 
Sundries 

■^886*81 

Total 

$2,929,461  66 

$1^01,697  84 

On  June  18,  1880,  was  opened  to  traffic  the 
branch  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railway  ex- 
tending from  the  Pacific  port  of  San  Jo86  to 


Escuintia,  the  occasion  having  been  soi 
in  due  form,  and  celebrated  with  briUia 
attended  by  tbe  Presidents  of  Gnatemf 
duras,  and  Salvador.  It  is  confident 
that  the  line  will  be  completed  to  th 
at  an  early  day. 

Education  continues  to  be  the  object 
lous  attention  on  the  part  of  President 
who  has  brought  the  system  of  public 
to  its  present  prosperous  conditio: 
amount  expended  on  public  instructioE 
was  $800,000,  against  $1,440  in  1871 
cation  is  compulsory,  and  parents  or  g 
not  providing  for  the  mental  culture 
children  in  private  schools,  or  by  pri 
tion,  are  required  to  send  them  to  it 
schools.  There  are  at  present  eighteei 
primary  schools  in  the  capital.  Actii 
ures  are  being  taken  for  the  educatioi 
Indian  population. 


H 


HALDEMAN,  Samuel  S.,  naturalist  and 
philologist,  was  born  of  Dutch  ancestry  near 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  devot- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  the  scientific  course.  In 
1836  he  was  assistant  to  the  geological  survey 
of  New  Jersey ;  in  1837  to  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  the  course  of  this  year  he  discovered 
the  Scolithus  linearis^  the  earliest  fossil  then 
found.  In  1851  he  was  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
later,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology. 
At  different  times  he  held  professorships  in 
Delaware  College  and  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  that  State.  He  wrote  essays  for  the 
American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of 
Science,  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
other  societies,  including  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  a  founder  and  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  contributor  to  **Silliman's 
Journal,"  tlie  "  Literary  World,"  the  "  Icono- 
graphic  Cycloptedia,"  and  **  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
psoaia,"  of  which  he  was  associate  editor.  He 
wrote  the  zoological  portion  of  Trego's  "  Ge- 
ography of  Pennsylvania  "  (1843),  and  Rupp's 
"  History  of  Lancaster  County  "  (1844).  He 
was  an  advocate  of  spelling  reform,  and,  besides 
several  manuals  of  orthography,  orthoepy,  and 
etymology,  he  gained  in  1858,  over  eighteen 
competitors,  the  Trevelyan  prize,  by  a  treatise 
on  "Analytical  Orthography."  He  made  ex- 
tensive researches  into  Indian  antiquities  and 
"  Pennsylvania  Dutch."  He  published  in  1849 
**  Some  Points  in  Linguistic  Ethnology,"  deal- 
ing with  Indian  dialects,  and,  in  1856,  "Rela- 
tions of  the  English  and  Chinese  Languages." 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  **  Fresh 
Water  Univalve  MoHuscsb,"  the  "Zo5logy  of 
Invertebrate  Animals  "  (1850),  and  other  works 
of  scientific  value.    He  died  near  Columbia, 


Pennsylvania,  September  lOih,  at  tb< 
sixty-eight. 

HANCOCK,  WiNFiELD  SooTT,  an  A 
soldier,  was  bom  February  14,  1824,  i 
gomery  Square,  a  small  village  in  Mom 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfathe 
ard  Hancock,  of  Scottish  birth,  was  on 
2,500  impressed  American  seamen  of 
of  1812,  who  were  incarcerated  in  tl 
moor  Prison  in  England.  His  father,  B 
Franklin  Hancock,  was  born  in  Phila 
and  when  quite  a  young  man  was  throv 
his  own  resources  for  a  livelihood,  haT 
pleased  his  guardian  by  not  marryin 
Society  of  Friends.  He  married  the  dac 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  Elizabeth  Ha 
whose  ancestry  was  English  and  Wei 
supported  himself  and  wife  by  teachin 
studying  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  removed  to  Norristown,  where  he  p 
his  profession  forty  years,  earning  tl 
tation  of  a  well-read,  judicious,  and  si 
lawyer. 

Winfield  S.  Hancock  and  his  brothe 
B.  had  the  combined  advantages  of  I 
struction  and  a  course  in  the  Noi 
Academy  and  the  public  high -school 
afforded  the  educational  facilities  of 
ter  class  of  academies  of  that  day.  I 
evinced  a  decided  taste  for  military  e 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Academy  at  West  Point,  having  obta 
cadetship  through  the  unsolicited  infli 
his  father^s  friend,  John  B.  Sterigere,  \ 
resented  his  district  in  Congress.  Ao 
contemporaries  as  cadets  in  the  Acadei 
Grant,  McClellan,  Reynolds,  Buell,  f 
Rosecrans,  and  Lyon,  who  afterward 
distinguished  generals  in  the  Union  ar 
Longstreet,  Picket,  and  "  Stonewall "  < 
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*  the  Confederate  service.  He  graduated  at  In  the  three  days^  fight  at  Chanoellorsville  in 
'e8t  Point,  June  80, 1844 ;  was  bre vetted  sec-  May,  1868,  Hancock^s  division  took  a  promi- 
id-lieotenant  in  the  Sixth  Infantry,  July  1,  nent  paii;.  While  on  the  march  through  west- 
^44,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Towson,  in  ern  Maryland  after  the  invading  army  of  Gen- 
ie Indian  Territory,  June  18,  1846 ;  he  re-  eral  Lee,  on  June  25th,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
dived  his  commission  as  second-lieutenant  in  President  to  assume  command  of  the  Second 
company  of  his  regiment  which  was  stationed  Army  Corps.  On  the  27th,  General  Hooker 
n  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  where  the  difficulties  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
rhich  afterward  resulted  in  the  Mexican  War  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  orders  from  the 
I  ad  already  begun.  War  Department  reached  his  headquarters  near 
He  was  ordered  to  active  service  in  the  field  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  assigning  M^jor-General 
he  summer  of  1847,  and  reached  his  regiment  George  G.  Meade  to  its  command.  On  the 
It  Paebia,underthe  command  of  Genera]  Pierce,  1st  of  July  the  report  reached  General  Meade, 
Q  time  to  join  the  army  of  General  Scott  in  its  who  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  that  there  was 
idvance  upon  the  Mexican  capital.  He  partici-  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  General  Rey- 
pated  in  the  four  principal  battles  (Contreras,  nolds  was  killed.  General  Meade,  who  knew 
Gharnbusco,  Molino  del  Key,  and  Cliapultepec),  nothing  of  Gettysburg,  sent  General  Hancock 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  with  orders  to  take  immediate  command  of 
Mexico,  and  was  brevetted  first-lieutenant  for  the  forces  and  report  what  should  be  done; 
gtallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  whether  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there,  or  fall 
of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  From  1848  to  back  to  the  proposed  line  at  Pipe-clay  Creek< 
1855,  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  acting  as  He  reported  that  he  considered  Gettysburg  the 
ude^ie-camp  to  Brigadier -General  N.  S.  Clarke,  place  to  fight  the  coming  battle.  He  continued 
Lieatenant  Hancock  was  married,  January  24,  m  command  until  the  arrival  of  General  Meade. 
1850,  to  Almira  Russell,  daughter  of  Samuel  In  the  decisive  action  of  July  dd  he  command- 
Roasell,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis.  November  7,  ed  on  the  left  center,  which  was  the  main 
1855,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  with  the  point  assailed  by  the  Confederates,  and  was 
nok  of  captain,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Myers,  shot  from  his  horse.  Though  dangerously 
Florida,  where  General  Harney  was  in  com-  wounded,  he  remained  on  the  field  till  he  saw 
DiaQd  of  the  military  forces  operating  against  that  the  enemy's  assault  was  broken,  when  he 
the  hostile  Seminoles.  He  served  under  this  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  M%jor  W.  G. 
officer  during  the  troubles  in  Kansas  in  1857  Mitchell,  with  the  following  message :  *^  Tell 
uid  1858,  and  afterward  accompanied  his  ex-  General  Meade  that  the  troops  under  my  com- 
Mition  to  Utah,  where  serious  complications  mand  have  repulsed  the  enemy's  assault,  and 
had  arisen  between  the  Gentiles  and  Mormons,  that  we  have  gained  a  great  victory.  The  enemy 
From  1859  to  1861  Captain  Hancock  was  is  now  flying  in  all  directions  in  my  front.'' 
qoartermaster  of  the  Southern  District  of  Call-  General  Meade  returned  this  reply:  ^^Say  to 
fomia.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  General  Hancock  that  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
ifl  1861  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty  on  he  is  wounded,  and  that  I  thank  him  in  the 
^e  Pacific  coast,  and  transferred  to  more  ac-  name  of  the  country  and  for  myself  for  the 
^ve  service  at  the  seat  of  war.  He  reported  service  he  has  rendered  to-day."  In  a  report 
himaelf  for  duty  at  Washington  early  in  Sep-  to  General  Meade,  after  he  had  been  carried 
tember.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  this  time  he  from  the  field,  he  says  that,  when  he  left  the 
Mtid,  "  My  politics  are  of  a  practical  kind— -^the  line  of  battle  "  not  a  rebel  was  in  sight  up- 
integrity  of  the  country,  the  supremacy  of  the  right,  and  if  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  are 
Federal  Government,  an  honorable  peace,  or  pressed  up,  the  enemy  will  be  destroyed."  Dis- 
>^OQe  at  all."  He  was  commissioned  a  briga-  abled  by  nis  wound,  he  was  not  again  on  ao- 
iier-general  of  volunteers  by  President  Lin-  tive  duty  until  March,  1864,  being  meanwhile 
<^1q,  September  23,  1861,  and  at  once  bent  all  engaged  in  recruiting  the  Second  Army  Corps. 
^  energies  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  He  resumed  command  of  this  corps  at  the  open- 
^nay  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  Peninsular  ing  of  the  spring  campaign  of  that  year,  and 
^paign  under  General  McClellan  he  was  es-  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wil- 
peciallj  conspicuous  at  the  battles  of  Williams-  derness,  where  the  fighting  was  almost  constant 
^Qrg  and  Frazier's  Farm.  He  took  an  active  from  May  5th  to  the  26th.  In  the  fight  at  Spott- 
[^  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in  Maryland,  sy]vaniaCourt-House,where  General  Lee's  right 
^  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An tietam.  center  formed  a  sharp  salient,  ^Hhe  Angle," 
?e  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  General  Hancock  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
)in9ion  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  on  the  moved  to  a  position  within  1,200  yards  of  it, 
tattle-field,  during  the  second  day's  fight  at  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  stormed 
lotietam,  September  17,  1862.  He  was  soon  it.  His  heavy  column  overran  the  Confederate 
fter  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  pickets  without  firing  a  shot,  burst  through  the 
(minianded  this  division  in  the  attempt  to  abatis,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand  conflict 
orm  Marye's  Heights,  at  the  battle  of  Fred-  inside  the  intrenchments  captured  ^^  nearly  four 
neksburg,  December  13, 1862.  In  this  assault  thousand  prisoners,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
eneral  Hancock  led  his  men  through  such  a  with  horses,  caissons,  and  material  complete, 
'e  as  has  rarely  been  encountered  in  warlare.  several  thousand  stand  of  small-arms,  and  up- 
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ward  of  thirty  colors  '^  (Hanoook^s  official  re-  spicaons  share  in  that  great  and  decif 

port).    The  fighting  at  this  point  was  as  fierce  tory."    July  26,   1866,   he  was  appc 

as  any  during  the  war,  the  hattle  raging  furi-  m^or-general  in  the  regular  army, 
ously  and  incessantly  along  the  whole  line        August  6th  General  Hancock  was  ass 

throughout  the  day  and  late  into  the  night,  the  command  of  the  Department  of  }i 

General  Lee  making  no  fewer  tban  five  sepa-  where  he  conducted  a  successful  warfare 

rate   assaults  in  his   attempts  to  retake  the  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Plains,  till  reh 

works,  hut  without  success.  General  Sheridan,  September  12, 1867. 

In  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  army,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  Bistri 

at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Anna,  the  second  prising  Louisiana  and  Texas,  from  No^ 

battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  assault  on  the  1867,  to  March,  1868 ;  the  Division  of 

lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  he  was  active  and  lantic  from  March,  1868,  to  March,  18( 

indefatigable  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  his  the  Department  of  Dakota  from  1869  1 

Gettysburg  wound,  breaking  out  afresh,  became  On  the  death  of  General  George  G.  M( 

so  inflamed  and  dangerous  that  he  was  com-  was  again  assigned  to  the  command  of 

pelled   to  go  on  sick-leave,  but  resumed  his  vision  of  the  Atlantic,  November  25, 1 

command  again  in  ten  days.    The  battles  at  headquarters  being  in  New   York  C 

Deep  Bottom,  Ream^s  Station,  and  of  Boydton  1878,  when  they  were  transferred  t 

Plank-road,  were  conducted  by  him.     He  was  emor*s  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular        General  Hancock's  name  was  favorab 

army,  August  12,  1864,  ^^  for  gallant  and  dis-  tioned  in  1868  and  1872  as  a  candle 

tinguished  services  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder-  Presidential  honors.  He  was  unanimouf 

ness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  inatod  the  candidate  of  the  Democrati 

all  the  operations  of  the  army  in  Virginia  un-  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  June  24 

der  Lieutenant-General  Grant."  On  the  first  ballot  he  received  171  vol 

On  November  26th  he  was  called  to  Wash-  convention  containing  788  members,  an 

ington  to  organize  a  veteran  corps  from  the  tor  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  163^.   The  rei 

honorably  discharged  soldiers  who  had  served  of  the  votes  were  scattered  among  twe! 

two  years.    He  continued  at  that  duty  till  Feb-  didates.   On  the  second  ballot  General  I 

ruary  26,  1865,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  received  820  votes.  Senator  Bayard  1] 

command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  and  Speaker  Randall,  of  the  House  of  Repi 

ordered  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  relieve  tives,  advanced  from  6  to  128J  votes, 

from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenan-  next  ballot  General  Hancock  received  70 

doah  General  Sheridan,  who  started  the  next  and  the  nomination  was  made  nnanimo 
morning  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  on  his        HARCOURT,  Sir  William  Gbobgs 

expedition  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley.    Gen-  tills  Vebnon,  the  Secretary  of  State 

eral  Hancock  now  bent  all  his  energies  to  or-  Home  Department  in  the  new  Liberal 

ganizing  and  equipping  a  force  as  powerful  as  Cabinet,  was  bom  in  1827.    He  is  the 

possible  from  the  mass  at  his  command.    His  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Harconrt,  of  Ni 

success  is  attested  by  the  following  extract  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  grandson  of  1 

from  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War :  Archbishop  of  York.    He  was  edue; 

"I  am  very  much  gratified  by  your  energy  Trinity   College,   Cambridge,   and    gri 

in  organizing  and  administering  the  military  there  in  honors  in  1851.    Three  years  1 

force  of  your  important  command.    Your  dis-  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temi 

patch  of  this  evening  to  General  Halleck  vin-  in  1866  became  a  Queen's  Counsel.    J 

dicates  my  judgment  in  assigning  you  to  that  elected  Professor  of  International  Law  i 

position,  and  shows  that  you  could  not  in  any  bridge  University  in  1869,  and  was  a  i 

other  render  service  so  valuable  and  urgent  to  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  amend! 

the  Government.     I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Neutrality  Laws.    He  was  appointed  S( 

detailed  report  of  the  force  and  its  location,  a  General  in  November,  1873,  being  knig 

thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure.     For  his  appointment,  and  held  this  office  u 

what  you   have  done   already,  you  have  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry 

thanks  of  this  Department."  ruary,  1874.     He  wrote  various  politic 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  phlets  and  letters  on  international  lav 

April  14, 1866,  General  Hancock's  headquarters  "  Times,"  under  the  pseudonym  *'  UhU 

were  transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  was  He  represented  Oxford  in  the  Liberal 

placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  the  capi-  from  1868  to  1880.    He  was  successfnl 

tal.    July  80th  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  general  election  of  1880,  but,  when  he  a 

of  the  Middle  Department,  with  headquarters  an  office  in  the  Cabinet  and  offered  bin 

in  Baltimore.    A  resolution  approved  April  21,  a  new  election,  he  was  defeated  on  Maj? 

1866,  tenders  him  with  other  officers  and  sol-  the  Conservative  candidate.     On  May  i 

diers  the  thanks  of  Congress,  "  for  the  skill  and  was,  however,  returned  for  Derby,  wh; 

heroic  valor  which,  at  Gettysburg,   repulsed,  Mr.  Plimsoll  resigned  in  his  favor.     His 

defeated,  and  drove  back,  broken  and  dispirited,  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  187C 

the  veteran  army  of  the  rebellion,"  and  for  daughter  of  the  late  J.  L.  Motley,  of  the 

himself,  *^  for  his  gallant,  meritorious,  and  con  States. 
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HARTINGTON,  Spenoeb  Oompton  Oavbn-  tioned  for  two  years  as  pastor  in  Boston.     His 

i>i8H,  Marqois  of,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  colored 

India  in  the  new  Liberal  English  Cabinet,  was  people,  before  and  daring  the  war,  led  to  his 

born  July  23,  1833,  and  is  the  eldest  surviving  appointment,  in  1865,  to  the  supervision  of  the 

son  of  William,  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire,  interests  of  destitute  freedmen  and  whites  in 

fie  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1854,  and  was  the  State  of  Mississippi.     In  1867  he  became 

made  LL.  D.    in  1862.     In  1856  he  was  at-  theeditorof  ^^Zion^s  Herald,^*  Boston,  and  con- 

tached  to  Earl  Granville's  special  mission  to  tinned  in  this  office  until  1872,  when  he  was 

Eossiii,     (See  Granville.)     In  1857  he  wan  elected    Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

retarned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  Church.  He  was  afterward  assigned  by  the  Gen- 

the  members  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  North  eral  Conference  to  the  superintendence  of  the 

Lancashire.     In  1859,  at  the  opening  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   in  the  extreme 

new  Farliament,  he  moved  a  vote  of  no  confi-  Southern  States,  his  residence  being  Atlanta, 

dence  in  Lord^s  Derby  ^s  Government,  and  it  Georgia.  He  was  a  persistent  advocate  of  Protes- 

was  carried  by  323  votes  against  310.     He  took  tant  missions  in  Italy  and  among  Spanish-speak- 

office  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  March,  ing  peoples,  and  in  1872-73  visited  Mexico  in 

1863 ;  a  month  i^erward  became  nnder-Sec-  this  cause.     He  published  *^  The  Pilgrim^s  Wal- 

retary  for  War ;  and,  when  Earl  Russell recon-  let*'  in  1864,  and  '^National  Sermons;  Ser- 

stracted  his  Cabinet  in  1866,  he  received  the  mon^.  Speeches,  and  Letters  on  Slavery  and 

appointment  of  Secretary  for  War.     He  lost  its  War,*'  in   1869.     A  man  of  strong  intel- 

his  seat  at  the  general  election  of  1868,  but  lect  and  will,  he  was  also  vigorous  in  his 

was  returned  soon  afterward  for  the  Radnor  prejudices. 

Boroughs,  having  first  received  the  office  of  HfiBERT,  Paul  O.,  ex-Governor  of  Louis- 
Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  iana,  was  born  at  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par- 
In  1871  he  succeeded  Mr.  Chichester  Fortes-  ish,  Louisiana,  in  1818.  He  graduated  from 
cue  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  remained  in  the  Jesuit  College,  St.  James  Parish,  in  1836, 
tliat  post  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  and  went  to  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
in  1874.  On  Mr.  Gladstone  renouncing  the  1840,  in  the  same  class  with  Generals  Hancock, 
leai^rship  of  the  Liberal  party,  shortly  before  Thomas,  Sherman,  and  other  officers  of  distino- 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  in  1875,  he  tion.  He  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineer- 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  members  of  ing  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1841-'42.  He 
the  opposition  as  their  acknowledged  leader  in  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  West- 
the  Commons.  At  the  general  election  held  em  Passes  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  un- 
in  1880  he  was  retarned  both  for  the  Radnor  til  1845,  when  he  resigned  and  was  appointed 
Boroughs  and  Northeast  Lancashire.  He  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This 
chose  to  sit  for  the  latter,  and  was  reelected  office  he  held  until  the  Mexican  War,  when  he 
on  his  being  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  was  reappointed  to  the  United  States  Army, 
India.  In  1877,  and  again  in  1879,  he  was  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
dected  Lord  Rector  for  Edinburgh  Univer-  Fourteenth  Infantry.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
sitj.  Two  of  Lord  Hartington^s  brothers,  Contrefas,  at  the  storming  of  Chapulcepec,  and 
Lord  Frederick  Charles  Cavendish  and  Lord  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was 
Edward  Cavendish,  are  likewise  Liberal  mem-  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant  conduct  at  Moli- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commtms,  Lord  Freder-  no  del  Rey.  In  1848  the  army  was  disbanded, 
ick  representing  the  northern  division  of  West  and  Colonel  Hubert  returned  to  his  plantation 
Yorkshire,  and  Lord  Edward  North  Derby-  at  Bayou  Goula.  In  1851  he  went  as  com- 
>hire.  Lord  Frederick  was  private  secretary  inissioner  to  France.  In  1852  he  was  a  mem- 
to  Earl  Granville,  when  the  latter  was  Lord-  ber  of  the  Convention  which  framed  a  new  Con- 
President  of  the  Council,  1 859-' 64  ;  to  Mr.  stitution  for  Louisiana.  He  was  Governor  of 
Gladstone,  1872-'73 ;  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  State  from  January  1,  1853,  to  January  1, 
1873-74 ;  and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas-  1856.  One  of  tlie  notable  appointments  of  his 
Tj  in  1880.  term  was  that  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman  as 

HAVEN',  Gilbert,  was  bom  near  Boston,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Military  Academy. 
September  19,  1821 ;  died  January  3,  1880,  at  In  1861  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  brig- 
Maiden,  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at  the  adier-generals  in  the  Provisional  Confederate 
R^ssleyan  University  in  1846,  and  for  two  years  Army,  the  others  being  Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert 
ttaght  Greek  and  Latin  in  Amenia  Seminary,  Sidney  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Magruder. 
>f  which,  in  1848,  he  became  the  principal.  He  was  in  command  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
n  1851  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference  Department  until  relieved  by  General  Magru- 
f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  der,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  defenses  at 
tationed  successively  at  Northampton,  Wilbra-  Galveston.  Very  shortly  after  the  surrender, 
am,  Westfi eld,  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge,  Mas-  Governor  Hubert  applied  for  the  removal  of 
ichnsetts.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  his  disabilities.  He  was  then  appointed  on  the 
f  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  first  Board  of  State  Engineers.  In  1873  President 
nnmissioned  chaplain  after  the  breaking  out  Grant  appointed  him  Commissioner  of  Engi- 
f  the  civil  war.  In  1802  he  made  a  tour  in  neers  for  the  Mississippi  Levee.  He  died  in 
arope  and  the  East;  and  on  his  return  was  sta-  New  Orleans,  August  29th. 
VOL.  XX. — 23    A 
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HERINGf  Dr.  Conbtantike,  PresideDt  of  the  is  not  coDfined  to  the  moderns,  as  Homer  corn- 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  was  born  mends  the  fountains  of  Scamander  for  their  ho^ 
in  Oschatz,  Germany,  January  1,  1800.  He  water;  Pindar  mentions '^  the  hot  baths  of  tiie 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  nymphs^^;  and  Minerva  or  Vulcan  is  said  to  faave 
at  the  Surgical  Academy  of  Dresden.  He  was  discovered  to  Hercules  a  hot  spring,  in  which 
engaged  to  write  a  book  confuting  homoe-  to  refresh  himself  alter  one  of  his  labors ;  the 
opathy.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  read  Hahne-  famous  pass  of  Thermopylsa  derives  its  name 
mannas  works,  and  he  finally  became  a  convert  from  the  warm  springs  in  its  vicinity ;  the  Ther- 
to  the  doctrine  ^'  similia  similibus  curantur."  ma  of  Sicily,  near  Selinus,  have  been  known 
He  sought  out  Hahnemann,  studied  under  him,  for  a  long  period,  and  the  grammarian  Solinus 
and  became  his  personal  friend.  He  had  filled  in  his  *^  Potyhistor  "  has  given  a  description  of 
the  position  of  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Bath,  England.  Traditionary  legends  and  myth- 
Natural  Sciences  in  Berckmann^s  Institute,  ological  lore  weaved  a  potent  spell  about  the 
Dresden,  and  the  King  sent  him  to  Surinam  old  therm<By  and  doubtless  added  to  their  other 
to  make  a  zodlogical  collection.  He  practiced  beneficial  effects  upon  invalids,  that  of  power- 
medicine  for  a  time  in  Paramaribo,  and  then  fiilly  stimulating  the  imagination.  Thus  it  is 
sailed  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  there  in  Janu-  said  that  the  curative  powers  of  the  waters  of 
ary,  1833.  He  was  head  of  the  Homoeopathic  Bath  were  discovered  by  accident,  during  iLe 
School,  the  first  of  its  kind  established  any-  reign  of  Hudibras  the  son  of  Liel,  who  is  al- 
where.  From  1845  to  1869  he  was  Professor  leged  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  Sol- 
of  Institutes  aud  Materia  Medica  in  the  Phila-  omon.  It  is  related,  with  superabundance  of 
delphia  College  of  Homoeopathy.  He  edited  the  detail,  that  the  Prince  Bladud,  the  son  of  Hudi- 
**American  Journal  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  bras,  having  been  driven  in  disgrace  from  the 
Medica.^'  He  published  many  works,  including  court  in  consequence  of  his  leprosy,  engaged 
*^  Conden:«ed  Materia  Medica,."  ^^  Guiding  Symp-  himself  to  a  swineherd,  and  communicated  the 
toms  aud  Analytical  Therapeutics,"  and  *^  He-  disease  to  his  swine.  The  amateur  swineherd 
ring^s  Domestic  Physician."  He  developed  and  his  herd  wandered  about  until  by  accident 
many  of  Hahnemann's  theories,  and  ranks  only  one  of  the  animals  wallowed  in  the  warm  spring 
second  to  him  with  the  members  of  his  school,  at  Bath  and  was  healed,  whereupon  the  exam- 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  28d.  pie  was  followed  by  Prince  Bladud,  and  the 

HOME  HYGIENE.     Baths  and  Bathing,—  resulting  cure  esUblished  the  efficacy  of  the 

The  use  of  the  bath  in  some  form  has  been  waters  for  all  succeeding  time, 

common  to  all  races,  in  all  ages.    Homer,  in  The  Romans,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 

the  *^  Odyssey,"  has  left  a  vivid  description  perfection  of  the  water-supply  of  the  city, 

W  the  several  baths  taken  by  Ulysses  at  his  brought  the  practice  of  bathing  to  its  highest 

principal  halting- places,    while   pursuing   his  perfection ;  indeed,  no  modern  essay  upon  hal- 

zigzag  journey  from  the  grotto  of  Calypso  to  neology  is  deemed  complete  without  a  deacrip- 

his  native  Ithaca,  and  from  those  descriptions  tion  of  the  Roman  baths.    By  the  term  Roman 

we  may  conclude  that  the  method  in  use  by  baths,  the  public  baths  are  meant,  although 

the  ancient  Greeks  was   nut  materially  dif-  bath-rooms  in  all  grades  of  magnificence  were 

ferent  from  that  in  use  at  the  present  day.  common  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.    (A  de- 

The  water  was  heated  in  a  brass  basin,  upon  scription  of  the  public  baths  of  ancient  Rome 

a  tripod  over  a  fire,  and  thence  poured  into  and  Pompeii  may  be  seen  in  the  *^  American 

a  larger  basin  or  vase  of  brass  or  marble  to  Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  ii,   pages   882-384.)    The 

temper  the  water  therein  contained.     Cold  balnea  penailia  (hanging-baths)  introduced  by 

water  was  rarely  used,  although  sea-bathing  Sergius  Grata,  about  which  there  has  been 

was  common,  not  only  as  a  means  of  cleansing  much  dispute,  appear,  from  the  directions  given 

and  refreshing  the  body  after  fatigue,  but  as  a  for  their  construction  by  the  architect  Vitro- 

remedy  in  disease,  and  persons  who  lived  at  a  vius,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  baths 

distance  from  the  sea  were  frequently  removed  supported  upon  pillars  or  archea.    All  Roman 

thither  for  the  sake  of  recovering  their  health,  baths,  of  which  there  were  upward  of  eight 

mainly  to  **the  most  pleasant  city  Ostia,  to  hundred,  included  the  e^^/ri^r^aria,  the  cold 

enjoy  the  benefit  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  which  is  bath-room ;   the  frigidarium  (the  cold  bath); 

an  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  drying  up  the  <^/^  eaZd^ria  (the  hot  bath-room) ;  tbeeo^ 

the  superfluous  humors  of  the  body."     Hot  dfarit^m  (the hot  bath) ;  i\ie  cella  tepidaria^i^^ 

baths  were  long  known,  but  were  indulged  in  tepidarium;  the  sttdatoriOy  or  sweating-rooms; 

only  after  great  fatigue ;  the  tepid  bath,  pre-  apoditeria,  or  undressing-room ;  and  the  unctuor 

pared  as  indicated  above,  being  that  usually  ria,  or  perfuming-rooms.  The  bath-keeper  (&a^ 

employed,  the  Greeks  considering  the  hot  bath  neator)  had  slaves  under  his  command  {cap- 

effeminate.     During  the  last  illness  of  Alexan-  «aWt),  who  took  care  of  the  garments  of  the 

der  the  Great,  he  was  bathed  very  frequently,  bathers,  and  other  slaves  (alipta  or  unet4>rti) 

having  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  curative  whose  duty  it  was  to  rub  the  body  of  the  batber 

virtue  of  the  bath  than  in  that  of  medicine,  and  with  the  atrigilis,  a  sort  of  curry-comb  made 

finally  he  caused  his  bed  to  be  brought  near  of  horn,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  and  at  the  conclu- 

the  bath,  that  it  might  be  more  easy  of  access,  sion  of  the  bath  to  apply  the  oil.    Air-baths 

The  knowledge  of  the  hot  springs,  or  thermcB,  were  in  most  cases  attached,  statuary  and  bril- 
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rescoes  met  the  eye  of  the  bather,  and  temperature  of  112°  to  120"  Fahr.   These  bathg 

is  were  commonly  iu  the  same  building,  are  at  a  village  (Loong-Obuen-Tang)  about 

rs  composed  or  dictated,  and  poets  read  thirty-three  miles  east  from  Yentai.   There  are 

compositions  to  the  concourse  gathered  also  hot  sulphur-baths  at  I  San  Tang,  fifty  miles 

baths  in  the  hot  season.    In  our  day,  from  Ohefoo.    The  temperature  of  these  baths 

s  no  civilized  nation  that  attaches  the  i^i  higher,  being  124°  Fahr.,  and  Dr.  Myers  sug- 

importance  to  public  baths  as  the  Ro-  gests  that  as  foreigners  are  not  weil  treated 

lid,  and  the  baths  are  nowhere    con-  there,  persons  visiting  them  should  take  their 

d  with  a  tithe  of  the  ancient  splendor,  tubs  with  them.    There  are  two   celebrated 

orkish  baths,  perhaps,  approach   more  baths  near  Peking;  one  at  Piytlnze,  a  Buddhist 

those  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  process  temple,  twelve  miles  from  Peking.    There  are 

ing  according  to  the  Turkish  method  is  two  springs  near  each  other,  which  have  been 

a  modification  of  that  of  the  Romans,  built   round  with   marble,  and  inclosed  in  a 

i  baths  are  now  quite  common  in  Euro-  park.    The  southern  spring  is  the  warmest, 

nd  American  cities,  but  they  are  little  standing  at  a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.    These 

Qted  here  except  by  invalids.*    Among  baths,  however,  are  not  open  to  the  public, 

lammedans  the  bath  forms  an  important  being  held  as  an  imperial  reservation.     The 

18  ceremony,  as  also  among  the  Hin-  public  baths  of  Japan  have  been  described  in 

Bayard  Taylor  thus  described  the  cere-  the  "American  Cyclopfledia,"  vol.  ii,  page  885. 

18  practiced  at  Allahabad :  The  private  bath  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  G. 

il  boats,  containing  flower-decked  shrines  with  Henderson;    "In  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary 

>f  the  gods,  were  moored  on  the  Jumna  side,  wooden  or  metal  bath-tub,  a  hole  is  cut  six 

rent  of  the  Ganges  being  exceedingly  rapid,  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  distant 

ves  obJMted  to  our  ^ttlng  iu)on  the  platforow  f  ^om  the  side ;  into  this  hole  is  fitted  a  copper 

were  tana,  or  punned,  and  our  touch  would  ^„i:„j^«  «i  ,^„!i  «*  j.u«  u  .4.*.^^  v™  « 

em ;  so  we  stooS  in  thi  mud  for  a  short  time  cyl»?der  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  very  open 

leaded  the  ceremony  of  bathinsj.    The  Hindoos  grating;  the  cylmder  is  contracted  at  the  top  so 

bathe  with  a  cloth  around  tne  loins,  out  of  as  to  resemble  somewhat  a  large  beer-bottle ; 

for  the  goddess  Gungiyee.t    There  were  about  this  shape  increases  the  draught. 

i5.^ZfS»,!^^^,"nV*Jh«  ^mnL«  "3  "  Thc  bath-tub  bciug  ready  and  filled  with 

tLoa  to  tne  lour  points  or  tne  compass,  and  »j        .       .         j      ^    u     i.  •!:        t             i    ^ 

ir  invocations;  o&ere,  standm?  on  the  bank,  ^^^^  water,  m  order  to  heat  it  we  have  only  to 

reaths  of  yellow  flowers  upon  tne  water.  drop  into  the  copper  cylinder  from  one  to  two 

'fc^,!^^^^  «n#'^».»c  «»  ♦!,«*  ♦i,^,^  ««^  ».,»^.  pounds  of  hot  coals,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 

?i«™TffiMt«'!™Hrl™Hfwv"»n5  The  North  American  Indians,  when  sick, 

»le.    The  buildings  are  damp,  dirty,  and  j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  vapor-batbs  from  ti»ie  immel 


life  «m;  wati; irnTed  for-'^ve;^  llhot'^Lir'; .  ,.? a'°''''^'^p''^''^ 

.;  at  any  rate,  it  is  changed  hot  once  '""^t  ^ZJ^T  ZVI^  '*^^*-"'"  ^^^  ^T" 

,icept  daring  the  hottest  weather,  when  t^'/  T;!^!*  *"K,*'»tL**-\r^*"''?  *?■*  '"^^ 

angld  twice    As  the  Chinese  dr^d  the  ^'±  t^?!.°L^''^^^^'  ♦''f  '"'•"^{f  '"'"t'^ 

)f  water  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  'I'^Zi W  i!^Zi'^ .  «    •?  ?**?"'  T  a"  """  ' 

he  "  bath  '^of  the  better  classes  usually  ^  similar  practice  prevails  in  Lapland. 

)  of  "a  teacnnfulof  warm  water  annlied  account  of  the  different  European  and 

silk  handkerchief  ";  the  public  Baths,  Amencan  resorts  for  persons  desiring  the  bene- 

re,  are  mainly  used  by  thelower  order^  ^  fL^^^^AT      .""''«'-«j7''te^\«.«^«'l 

.le      "  An  ordinarr  bath  posts  a.  nennv  **  *°*  ®°®'''  **'  *''®  various  medicated  baths  as 

ng  their in^out^ShTn^Tear:  *  ""-f  l"^  ^1™!"  '^T* ',  'T'"^  *°  *"' 

««  ;-  *^ic.^A  <•«  «K««f  fk-^^  .x^«««  »»    tJ  purpose  of  this  paper;  indeed,  the  mere  enu- 

ice  is  raised  to  about  tiiree  pence.      In  ii^^il*.:^^  ^m  *.v.    *      a*              ^u        v    ^    ^ 

r   *»mftnv  wash  the  nnner  half  of  the  Iteration  of  the  treatises  upon  the  subject  of 

;ho  "reTseTVih  iriowt,  tSj  Ztf2''r''^''Jr'^^  ^'T^  "^^?/  *'^ 

of  the  lower  vapor  ascending  imd  in-  Z'LV^,\rTf  v*^  '^"'  ""T^"'    ll  T^ 

hflnnner"    The  Ohineqe  dread  of  water  °^*  ^^  ^"^  ^^  P'*^®»  however,  to  say  that  no 

ne  upper,      ine  onmese  dread  ot  water  .    ^   ^j  .  ^  g             ^       beyond  its 

ewbat  embarrassing  to  foreign  practi-  k^^^_  ♦^  «„j  _•      ^joi*«,  u^^  ^^  u^j^ux^  no 

of  medicine,  resident  in  China,  as  it  is  ^"^IfiJ^JllnTf'"^  springs  of  any  desired 

at  when  called  to  attend  Chinese  pa-  ^r?.?..  th»"ii*^.^*i°VT''"f  **"'P'^"*"i'"*' 

:hev  are  obliged  to  eschew  water-dress-  l°l'ii*L'i'Lrrtf.if f*  °'  V"^  particular 

.t\.l  f^^^^t^t-x^^.  .»j  »».«  iifc«  if  t\.^^  waters  can  not  be  obtained  anywhere  else  than 

iths,  fomentations,  and  the  like,  if  they  »  ..      -nrinff   sinre  waterg  nrenArad  nt  M«nM 

o  retain  the  confidence  of  their  patrons.  '^  „^/Pfl"?' *!°  *  J,-        P^^^         **\ '"    ^ 

»re  several  hot  springs  in  China,  much  <"»'  chemical  composition  and  temperature  do 

a  resort  for  invall;  tifose  near  Ohefoo,  r:r£efoi%Sh\^f  ^eT^^^^^^^ 

ng  to  Dr.  Myers,  supply  the  baths  at  a  '  S^  rnrth^cauriorof  Se  cuS 

•  vuu^'  American  CydopwUa,**  roL  u.  effect,  such  a^  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  its 

t  Ttie  river  deity.  elevation  and  consequent  barometric  pressure. 
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the  careful  regnlation  of  diet,  the  relaxation  cutaneous  appendages  in  some  waj.    Reptiles 
from  business,  and  change  of  scene.  cast  off  the  entire  slcin  each  year,  qnadrupeds 
Free  public  baths  are  not  as  common  either  shed  their  hair  and  portions  of  their  epidennif 
in  Europe  or  America  as  they  should  be.    In  the  "  molting  ^^  process  is  more  or  less  cod- 
the  city  of  New  York  there  are  only  ei^ht ;  in  stant  in  birds,  crustaceans  cast  off  their  shelb 
Brooklyn  three ;  in  Philadelphia  two ;  m  Bos-  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  species,  and 
ton  twenty.    There  are  none  in  Baltimore,  fishes  their  scales.    The  epidermis  of  m&o,  al- 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  though  more  gradually  thrown  off,  is  jet  as 
or  San  Francisco.    These  baths  are  floating  constantly  undergoing  that  process.  The  blood 
baths  for  men  and  boys  in  one  compartment,  circulating  through  the  skin  is  cooled  by  indi- 
and  for  women  and  girls  in  the  other ;  they  rect  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  parts  withcer- 
are  usually  moored  near  some  of  the  public  tain  of  its  salts  and  water  by  means  of  the 
docks ;  in  Boston  they  are  near  the  bridges,  sweat-glands,  with  which  it  is  numerously  sop- 
which  are  numerous  in  that  city ;  in  any  event,  plied ;  if,  then,  from  any  cause  the  sweatHdncts 
they  are  necessarily  near  one  or  more  of  the  (pores)  become  obstructed,  a  local  .«ore  or  a 
sewer  outlets.    When  intercepting  sewers  shall  general  disease  is  the  result:  a  local  sore  if  bat 
have  been  established  for  the  better  purifica-  few  are  obstructed,  and  general  disease  in  ex- 
tion  of  our  great  harbors,  this  disadvantage  act  and  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of 
will  be  obviated.    It  has  been  alleged,   not  glands  involved.    Numerous  experiments  have 
without  a  show  of  reason,  that  the  absorption  been  made  by  physiologists  tending  to  shoir 
of  sewage  matters,  by  reason  of  the  immersion  the  effect  of  closure  of  the  sweat^ucts  npon 
of  the  body  in  the  waters  of  our  harbors,  was  lower  animals,  by  covering  the  skin  with  an 
itself  more  harmful  than  the  uncleanliness  of  impermeable  coating,  and  death  was  the  inTari- 
the  bather ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  exaggera-  able  result,  the  duration  of  life  aft^r  the  coat- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  absorption  by  the  skin  is  ing  only  varying  according  to  the  thorough- 
very  slow,  and  the  great  reduction  of  the  tern-  ness  of  the  application.    Dr.  Flint  quotes  from 
perature  of  the  lK>dy  consequent  upon  the  Laschkowitch    the  case  of  a  child  who  was 
saline  bath  compensates  in  some  measure  for  covered  with  gold-leaf  in  order  to  represent  an 
the  evil.    It  is  not,   however,   irremediable,  angel  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  corona- 
Mr.  Charles  Slagg,  C.  E.,  of  England,  has  pro-  tion  of  Pope  Leo  X.    This  child  died  a  few 
posed  a  very  ingenious  scheme  for  providing  hours  after  the  coating  had  been  applied.    The 
filtered-water  swimming-baths  in  impure  riv-  effect  of  the  closure  of  a  smaller  number  of 
ers.    He  proposes  to  place  fioating  baths  in  the  sweat-ducts  is,  as  before  stated,  to  produce  a 
current  of  a  river,  **  and  by  means  of  tide-  local  sore,  which  is  manifested  in  the  form  of 
wheels  to  utilize  the  motive  power  of  the  cur-  a  cutaneous  eruption.    It  follows,  then,  that 
rent  to  pump  water  into  the  bath  from  a  well  the  application  of  water  has  a  general  tendency 
into   which  the  river- water  enters  through  a  to  assist  the  natural  process  of  throwing  off  the 
filter  in  the  bottom  of    the    vessel.'^     This  epidermis,  and,  by  dissolving  and  carrying  off 
scheme  is  doubtless  practicable,  but  has  not  the  perspiration,  assists  in  keeping  open  the 
been  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  writer  has  pores  of  the  body,  which,  although  not  the  only 
seen  no  account  of  its  having  been  tried  else-  drains,  are  yet  highly  important  ones.    So  in 
where.    The  public  baths  have  not  as  yet  been  all  ages  its  use   has  been  accounted  a  great 
heated,  nor  have  any  been  constructed  except  benefit.     There  are,  however,  thousands  ot  ha- 
fioating  baths.    Dr.  Bell  suggested  some  years  man  beings  who  do  not  bathe,  except,  perhaps, 
ago  that  large  manufacturing  establishments  the  hands  and  face ;  such  persons  are  asnaliy 
could  easily  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  of  the  laboring-classes,  whose  perspiration  is 
heating  the  water  for  public  baths.    He  esti-  very  free,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  enforce  it* 
•nated  that  the  waste  water  of  a  five  hundred  passage  through  the  ducts,  and  prevent  obstruc- 
horse-power  steam-engine  would  be  sufficient  tion.     In  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
to  **fui*nish  baths  for  twenty-six  hundred  per-  United  States    not  furnished  with  a  general 
sons  daily,  at  an  average  temperature  of  70**  to  water-supply,  bath-rooms   are  the  exception, 
75^  Fahr."    It  is  not  probable  that  this  plan  and  in  winter  the  only  bath  taken  is  a  sponge 
could  be  made  available.    Since  the  city  as-  or  towel  bath.    In  sununer  the  male  inbabi- 
Bumes  the  responsibility  of  providing  free  pub-  tants  of  such  villages  usually  seek  the  nearest 
lie  baths  at  all,  it  would  seem  eminently  proper  lake  or  watercourse. 

that  it  should  provide  them  with  the  necessary  Baths  are  divided  first,  according  to  the  me- 
appliances  for  accomplishing  their  intended  dium  employed,  as  air,  vapor,  sand,  ma^,  or 
purpose.    The  furnishing  of  a  suitable  tank,  chemicals,  etc. ;   second,  a  subdivision  of  the 
and  a  steam-boiler  for  hot  water,  would  not  media ;  but,  as  the  water-bath  only  is  within 
appear  to  present  an  insaperable  obstacle.   The  the  scope  of  this  article,  the  first  need  not  en- 
greatest  difficulty  consists  in  obtaining  the  ne-  gage  our  attention.     Water-baths  are  claFsed 
cessary  appropriation  from  the  city  treasury.  as  plunge-baths,  foot-baths,  hip-baths,  shower- 
Without  special  discussion  of  the  physiology  baths,  and  sponge-baths ;  they  are  divided  into 
of  the  human  skin,  or  particular  mention  ot  cold  baths,  42°  to  70°  Fahr. ;  tepid  baths,  from 
the  details  of  its  anatomy,  it  may  be  stated  72°  to  82°  Fahr. ;  warm  baths,  fVom  83°  to  98" 
that  all  living  animals  cast  off  and  renew  their  Fahr. ;  hot  baths,  from  99°  to  112^  Fahr.  and 
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Dr.  Forbes  has  given  a  more  com-  can  not  be  refreshing  unless  tins  shall  have  been 
division,  viz.,  cold,  oool,  temperate,  accomplished.  Persons  taking  sea-baths  should 
irm,  and  hot ;  it  is  evident  that  such  be  guided  by  this  rule,  and  the  not  uncommon 
are  purely  arbitrary,  and  can  easily  be  habit  of  taking  repeated  baths  within  a  few 
d  until  there  are  as  many  divisions  as  hours  of  each  other,  or  that  of  spending  the 
I  degrees  upon  the  scale.  The  four  di-  interval  between  the  rapidly  recurring  baths 
[rst  named  will  be  found  to  answer  in  wet  garments,  can  not  be  too  pointedly  con- 
actical  purpose,  since  in  reality  all  demned.  Nature  has  shown  her  abhorrence 
*  relatively  cold  or  hot  according  to  of  such  practices,  as  is  well  attested  by  the 
XiouB  of  the  bather,  if  he  be  in  health ;  blue  lips,  the  shivering,  and  the  bleached  ap- 
in  health  there  is  considerable  varia-  pearance  of  those  following  them, 
le  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  a  still  The  ^A^^^^r-bath,  when  used  with  cold  water, 
ange  in  disease.  A  bath  the  water  of  is  objectionable,  and  should  only  be  taken  in 
22  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
y  be  considered  a  cold  bath,  although  Warm  baths,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
s  75^  Fahr.  The  cold  baths  used  by  statements  made  concerning  cold  baths,  are  at 
ans  were  not  usually  of  a  very  low  first  stimulating  and  then  relaxing  in  their  ten- 
ure, as  appears  from  Vitruvius,  the  dency.  They  have  been  employed  from  time 
t>eing  taken  off  by  the  fires  beneath  immemorial  as  a  means  of  refreshing  the  body 
room.  after  fatigue,  as  well  as  for  the  power  of  solution 
st  effect  of  a  plunge  into  a  cold  bath  of  the  various  substances  obtaming  a  lodgment 
a  shock  to  the  system ;  the  skin  hard-  on  the  skin,  which  power  is  greater  in  hot 
ontracts,  and  the  minute  blood-vessels,  than  in  cold  water.  The  oily  secretion  usually 
mpressed,  are  diminished  in  size ;  to  present  on  the  skin  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
3  succeeds  that  of  reaction,  a  stimu-  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  debru 
ession  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves — the  of  the  epidermis,  the  saline  products  from  the 
isela  again  dilate,  a  general  glow  ap-  evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  impuri- 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  this  ties  collected  from  without  the  body,  are  more 
continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pe-  easily  removed.  Invalids  and  delicate  persons 
>rding  to  the  degree  of  temperature  oanbathein  warm  or  tepid  water  without  injury, 
rater  in  which  the  body  was  im-  providing  the  skin  be  sponged  with  cold  water 
If  the  immersion  be  long-continued,  immediately  afterward,  and  then  rubbed  with 
stage  of  reaction  passed,  a  general  the  towel.  Fleshy  persons  can  reduce  much  of 
'  chilliness  comes  on,  the  lips  become  their  superfluous  weight  by  the  protracted  use 
>  teeth  may  chatter,  and  the  skin  of  the  warm  bath,  and  it  follows  that  persons 
itracts,  leaving  little  hillocks  around  naturally  thin  should  not  remain  long  in  the 
of  insertion  of  the  hairs.  This  ap-  water,  but  that  their  bath  should  be  limited  to 
is  commonly  known  as  *''•  goose-flesh.^'  that  necessary  for  cleaoliness.  It  should  be  re- 
:hing  is  a  cold  bath  in  mineral  waters ;  membered  that  thousands  live  without  the 
from  the  ordinary  cold  bath  only  in  bath,  and  to  all  appearance  are  reasonably 
>re  stimulant;  the  ^^ shock"  and  the  healthy,  and  that,  however  valuable  it  may  be 
I  *'  are  each  more  distinct  than  in  a  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  how  to  live  long 
i-water  bath.  In  surf-bathing  there  and  comfortably,  it  is  not  an  absolutely  indis- 
anical  force  added  by  the  action  of  pensable  one. 

I,  which  still  heightens  the  shock  and  Whatever  form  of  bath  be  used,  it  is  proper 
on.  that  it  should  be  followed  by  the  application  of 
kin  amount  of  exercise,  as  preliminary  a  warm  oil.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
bath  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  is  benefi-  reason  why  this  practice  should  have  been 
ict,  if  the  beat  of  the  body  be  great  at  omitted  after  having  been  used  by  all  nations 
of  the  plunge,  the  shock  will  be  less  for  countless  ages.  The  particular  oil  to  be 
nd  the  reaction  will  be  more  lasting,  used  may  be  according  to  individual  preference, 
;ice  of  waiting  to  **  cool  off"  before  but  olive-oil,  which  can  easily  be  perfumed, 
9  plunge  in  the  sea  is  a  bad  one,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  least  objectionable, 
neither  on  experience  nor  reason.  In  the  use  of  soap  there  is  great  danger  of 
ints  always  used  the  cold  bath  imme-  obtaining  soap  manufactured  from  diseased  ani- 
ter  coining  from  the  hot,  as  a  means  mal  fat  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  being  so  strongly 
cting  the  open  pores,  and  preventing  alkaline  as  to  affect  the  epidermis  on  the  other, 
r  from  taking  cold.  These  difiiculties  are  best  avoided  by  the  selec- 
3  persons,  invalids,  and  children  under  tion  of  soap  made  from  olive-oil,  the  white  cas- 
of  age,  should  not  use  the  cold  bath  tile  soap  being  taken  as  the  type.  The  con- 
advice  of  a  physician,  and  no  bath  struction  of  the  bath-room  and  its  appliances 
taken  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  will  be  discussed  under  the  head — Constbuc- 
d  it  be  prolonged.    It  may  be  added  tion  op  Dwellings. 

lediately  upon  quitting  the  bath,  the  Construction  of  Dwellings.     1.  Selection 

Id  be  rubbed  with  a  towel  until  a  of  a  Site. — The  selection  of  a  healthful  site  for 

althfnl  glow  is  produced,  and  the  bath  the  building  of  a  city  has  been  deemed  of  the 
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ana  riaces,"  inereiauve  Deaiiiiiuinessoi  Duua-  ooaies:  nouoaj  wouia  inmK   oi    iigi 

ing  sites  is  thus  laid  down :  wine-cellar  frum  the  sonth  or  west, 

*'  Those  [cities]  which  lie  to  the  rising  of  the  the  north,  an  aspect  not  liable  to  thes 

sun  are  all  likely  to  be  more  healthy  than  such  changes.    In  granaries  whose  aspects  i 

as  are  turned  to  the  north,  or  those  exposed  to  of  the  east  or  west,  the  stores  are  sooi 

the  hot  winds,  even  if  there  should  not  be  a  and  provisions,  as  well  as  fruit<,  can 

furlong  between  them.    In  the  first  place,  both  be  preserved  unless  kept  in  apartroenl 

the  heat  and  cold  are  more  moderate.    Then  aspects  are  north  of  the  east  or  vn 

such  waters  as  flow  to  the  rising  sun  must  Those  who  change  a  cold  for  a  hot 

necessarily  be  clear,  soft,  and  delightful  to  drink  rarely  escape  sickness,  but  are  soon  cai 

in  such  a  city,  for  the  sun  in  rising  and  shining  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  those  v 

upon  them  purifies  them  by  dispelling  the  va-  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  far  frc 

pors  which  generally  prevail  in  the  morning,  injured  by  the  change,  are  generally  g 

The  persons  of  the  inhabitants  are,  for  the  ened.    Much  care,  then,  should  be  tal 

most  part,  well  colored  and  blooming.    The  set  out  the  walls  of  a  city  that  it  ma; 

inhabitants  have  clear  voices,  and  in  temper  obnoxious  to  the  pestilential  blasts  of 

and  intellect  are  superior  to  those  which  are  winds"  (Gwilt^s  translation,  London 

exjiosed  to  the  north,  and  all  the  productions  The  science  of  pathology  was  bron 

of  the  country  in  like  manner  are  better ;  .  .  .  requisition  as  an  aid  in  the  detcrroii 

hut  such  cities  as  lie  to  the  west,  and  which  are  the  healthfulness  of  proposed  sites  f 

sheltered  from  winds  blowing  from  the  east,  and  permanent  encampments.    Aniro 

£    I                           and  which  the  hot  winds  and  the  cold  winds  killed  after  they  had  for  some  time  di 

£  j                           of  the  north  scarcely  touch,  must  necessarily  waters  and  fed  upon  the  herbage  groi 

•^  ^                            be  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation :  in  the  first  the  site.    The  livers  were  inspected 

\.    ,                            place,  the  waters  are  not  clear.  .  .  .  And  in  disea.4ed  the  site  was  rejected.    As  the 

summer  cold  breezes  from  the  east  blow  and  were  thus  particular  in  the  selection 

dews  fall ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  for  a  city,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  t 

setting  sun  particularly  scorches  the  inhabit-  were  equally  careful  in  choosing  sites  l 

ants,  and  therefore  they  are  pale  and  enfeebled,  public   buildings   and  dwellings.     V 

and  are  partly  subject  to  all  the  aforesaid  dis-  with  his  usual  minuteness,  has  left  ut 

eases,  but  no  one  is  peculiar  to  them.    Their  commendations:   *^  Natural  consistenc 

voices  are  rough  and  hoarse,  owing  to  the  state  from  the  choice  of  such  situations  f 

of  the  air,  which  in  such  a  situation  is  gener-  pies  as  possess  the  advantages  of  sn 

ally  impure  and  unwholesome,  for  they  have  air  and  water;  more  especially  in  thi 

not  the  northern  winds  to  purify  it ;  and  these  temples  erected  to  ^sculapius,  to  Hyg 

winds  they  have  are  of  a  very  humid  charac-  such  other  divinities  as  possess  the  f 

ter,   such  being  the  nature  of   the  evening  curing  diseases.  For  thus  Uie  sick,  chan 

breezes"    (Sydenham    Society's    translation,  unwholesome  air  and  water  to  which  tl 

London,  1849).    And  Yitruvius  has  laid  down  been  accustomed  for  those  that  are 

in  the  clearest  manner  his  opinion  upon  this  sooner   recover;    and    a    reliance    uf 

subject  in  his  work  on  architecture,  written  divinity  will  be  therefore  increaaed  b; 

about  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian  choice  of  situation.    Natural  consiste 

era :    ^^  In  setting  out   the  walls  of  a  city,  requires  that  chambers  should  be  light 

choice  of  a  healthy  situation  is  of  the  first  im-  the  east;  baths  and  winter  apartraeo 

portance;  it  should  be  on  high  ground,  neither  the  southwest;    picture  and    other  , 

anVk-iA/tf  fi\  fntra  nrtr  raino  •    ifa  aanonfa  almnM  1\a  vKi/»Tt  i*Annii>n  a  atAoHv  lirrKf    fi>/\in    fKo 
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ermiiiax  in  great  part  tbe  bealthfulaeM 
site,  and  iherelore  do  building-aite 
be  cbo»an  where  the  ground-water  is 


ot  be  made  aa  by  drainage. 
ujulaCioa*.  —  All  loam  should  be  re- 
and  tbe  bed  stone  laid  down  to  tbe  solid 
henever  possible.   If  the  earth  be  at  all 

drain-pipe  sliould  be  laid  outside  the 
!w  incbes  lower  thao  the  bed-ntoae,  aud 
imeat  covered  witb  four  or  five  incbea 
concrete,  upon  which  the  fluor  ma;  be 
,  is  obvious  that  the  drain-pipe  should 
lid  so  near  tbe  bed-stone  as  to  atfect 
rttj  of  the  wall.  If  the  ground-water 
lain  in  the  soil  near  the  coucrete,  no 

of  that  material  will  make  a  drf  cei- 

oulj  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to  lay 
al  pipes  for  Tsnlilation  whioh  shall  be 
]d  with  the  kituhen  or  other  regularly 
flue.  " Damp-proof  courses"  of  im- 
1  bricks  are  frequently  used  to  keep 
eiternal  wet  from  basements,  but  are 
lly  usaless  where  the  moisture  rises 
le  foundation -nalU. 
llU.  —  Impervious   bricks   should   not 

for  outside  walls,  above  the  gronnd- 

for  it  is  quite  necessary  that  tronsuda- 
noisture  and  carbonic  oxide  should  take 
im  within  outward.  It  is,  however,  an 
t  practice  to  nse  impervious  brieka  for 
alls,  for  precisely  tbe  opposite  reason. 

should  be  constructed  about  the  outer 
greater  or  less  extent  aocording  Co  the 
of  space  avwlable,  eitending  down  to 
1  of  the  bed-stone.  A  dry-area  wall 
I  recommended  where  tbe  space  islim- 
t  it  is  obvious  that  the  "dry"  area, 
I  really  an  additional  wall,  is  itself  ob- 
ble  Dniess   ventilated   at  the  top   and 

and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  tbe  wall 
e  quite  as  welt  without  it.  In  tbe  con- 
1  of  walls  the  aim  should  be,  not  only 
ide  tbe  external  moisture  from  tbe 
{,  bat  by  means  of  tbe  porosity  of  the 


a.  Timpcd  brick  ; 


allow  the  escape  of  internal  moisture, 
walls  are  therefore  recommended  as 
;  the  necessary  conditions.  Mr.  Eassie 
ary  Arrangements  for  DweUings,"  Lon- 


don, 1874)  recommends  that  the  hollow  walls 
be  constructed  as  shown  in  the  cut,  witb  Mr. 
Jennini^fs's  patent  bonded  bricks. 

4.  Heating  aTid  Ventilation. — It  is  not  known 
when  bouses  were  first  artificially  heated ;  there 
are,  however,  numerous  legends  concerning  the 
discovery  of  fire,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is 
that  given  by  Vitruvius:  "A  tempest,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  having  exceedingly  agitated 
the  trees  in  a  particular  spot,  tbe  friction  be- 
tween some  of  the  braocbes  caused  tliem  to 
take  fire ;  this  so  alarmed  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  occurrence  tbat  they  took  to 
flight.  Returning  to  tbe  spot  alter  tbe  tempest 
had  subsided,  and  finding  the  warmth  which 
had  thus  been  created  extremely  comfortable, 
they  added  fuel  to  tbe  fire  excited,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  heat,  and  then  went  forth  to  in- 
vite others,  by  Ngns  and  g&itures,  to  come  and 
witness  the  discovery." 

It  isdonbtful  if  the  present  oentnr;  bss  added 
very  much  to  tbe  long  list  of  inventions  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  propose<l  by  Franklin  and  Rum- 
ford,  with  the  exception  of  the  inventions  of 
OalloQ  and  Uorin,  although  fur  many  years  the 
subject  has  been  faithfully  studied.  Mr.  Pepys 
informs  us  under  date  of  February  15, 1664-'(l'6, 
that  be  went  "  with  Creed  to  (iresbam  College. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  a  most  acceptable  thing  to  bear 
their  discourse,  and  see  their  experiments; 
which  were  this  day  on  fire,  and  how  it  goes 
out  in  a  place  where  the  ayre  ia  exhausted, 
which  they  showed  by  an  engine  on  porpose." 

The  subjects  of  heating  and  ventilation  aro 
perceived,  upon  reflection,  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  are  therefore 
properly  treated  of  at  tbe  same  time.  The 
methods  of  besting  dwellings,  In  nse  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  present  time,  consist  of  open  grates 
or  "  fireplaces,"  furnaces,  heaters,  and  stoves. 
Warm  water  and  steam,  although  much  used 
in  heating  public  buildings,  are  but  little  used 
for  dwellings.  Parkea  states  that  beat  is  com- 
municated by  radiation  or  convection.  Heatia  - 
radiant  where  it  ia  directly  emitted  from  the 
flame  or  incandescent  substance.  Conveotive 
heat  is  that  transmitted  by  (be  motion  of  the 
particles  of  a  heated  object.  Radiation  b  ao- 
complished  by  means  of  open  fires,  and  convec- 
tion by  the  various  pat  terns  of  stoves  and  heated 
pipes.  Tbe  open  fire  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  that  most  health- 
fnl  of  all  methods  now  in  use.  Its  superiority 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  opien  fire  Is  one  of  the  best-known 
intans  of  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
admitted  that  radiant  heat  is  more  beneficial  in 
its  effects  upon  the  human  body  than  the  con- 
vective.  The  success  of  an  open  fire  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  witb  which  the  grate  and 
chimney  have  been  Gonstrnctod.  The  grate 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  dispensed  with,  where 
wood  is  burned  in  tbe  large  fireplace".  There 
is  great  diversity  in  the  relative  vclncity  of 
air-currents  in  different  chimneys,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  apparent  difference  in  their 
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shape.  The  location  of  the  house,  the  prevail- 
iag  winds,  the  height  of  the  ihiirme;  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  surrounding  buildings,  govera  the 
"draught"  in  a  high  degree.  Thodirection  of 
the  ur-cnrrent  is  quite  lilcel;  to  l>e  doivaward 
ID  an  nnhented  chimney.  Some  examinations 
recent]}'  made  b^  the  writer  gave  the  follow- 
ing resoliB:  In  a  chimney  with  one  side  con- 
nected with  the  flue  of  a  furnace,  on  a  still 
dny,  tliere  was  a  slight  downward  current 
of  thirty-five  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  cur- 
rent waa  not  sufficient  to  turn  tbe  fan  oftlie 
anemometer,  whenplsceda  few  inches  in  front 


j  i 

1  il 

V 

pi 

Eremling  winds  without.  Various  forms  of 
1,  or  hoods,  have  been  devised  to  protect 
against  downward  draughts  in  chimneys,  mnny 
of  which  are  excellent,  and  should  by  all  means 
he  supplied  to  a  chimney  which  when  heated 
does  not  show  an  upward  cnrrent  of  at  least 


180  to  SOO  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Tbe  an 
of  ventilation  in  an  ordinary  house  beii 
moat  wholly  dependent  upon  the  chimney 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  th 
should  be  properly  constructed  and  fini 
An  open  grate  requires  from  60(1  to  600 
feet  per  minute  of  fresh  air.  This  is  us 
supplied  through  tlie  crevices  of  the  door 
windows.  No  other  form  of  heating  appa 
has  as  yet  been  devised  whicli  will  abstrac 
same  quantity  of  air  from  a  room ;  it  is  ci 
qoently  tlie  tiest  system  of  ventilation, 
objections  nr|;ed  against  it  are,  in  tbe  first  p 
the  dust  from  the  coal  and  ashes,  and,  if 
second  place,  its  greater  expense.  As  the 
vantage  to  be  derived  fromitiasomnchgn 
tlian  its  attendant  evils,  tlie  first  argnment 
have  but  little  weight ;  and,  as  to  its  eipeni 
has  been  well  said  that  anj  system  of  ven 
tion  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  costs  « 
thing,  and  the  expense  b  therefore  a  necea 


oftlie  fireplace.  At  this  time  the  inward  car- 
rent  fW)m  the  register  aloogude  the  chimney 
showed  a  velocity  of  180  feet  per  minute.  On 
a  windy  day  the  upward  current  in  the  same 
chimney  was  400  cubic  feet  per  ininnte.  In  a 
building  in  process  of  construction,  examined 
March  !0,  1881,  an  unhealed  chimney  on  the 
first  floor  showed  a  feeble  downward  current; 
tbe  same  chimney  showed  a  downward  current 
in  the  basement  of  YB  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
On  the  first  floor  of  the  same  house,  a  chimney 
which  was  only  slightly  lieated  (the  plumber 
having  a  Gre-pot  in  the  fireplace)  showed  an 
upward  current  of  239  cubic  feet  per  minnte. 
Id  an  adjoining  building,  an  nnheated  chimney 
on  the  first  fioor  showed  a  downward  current 
of  115  cubic  fe«t  per  minute,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  open.  The  same  chimney,  with  tbe 
doors  and  windows  closed,  showed  a  down  ward 
current  of  140  cubic  feet  per  minute.  These 
chimneys  were  to  all  appearance  precisely  sim- 
ihu'  in  construction,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  chimney  ialargely 
determined  by  the  amount  of  heat  within,  and 
the  "    ■       '       ■' 


one.  Hhould  the  honse  be  provided  with  doi 
sasbes,  and  the  doors  be  close-fitting,  as  a 
custom  in  cold  climates,  it  may  be  sdviMW' 
secure  the  entrance  of  a  suflicicDt  qusntii: 
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jj  means  of  an  inlet  pipe  extending  the  body.  Each  air-cell  being  lined  with  a 
outside  of  the  building  to  the  grate,  delicate  membrane  in  almost  direct  contact 
lallj  best  laid  alongside  of  the  joists  with  the  blood,  the  conditions  are  highly  fa- 
the  floor  rests;  but,  in  case  the  joists  vorable  to  the  transudation  of  gases.  The  sur- 
ection  toward  the  fire,  the  necessary  geon  and  dentist  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
woold  weaken  them  too  mucli,  and  cumstance  in  producing  the  effect  of  insensi- 
^  has  recommended  that  they  be  laid  bility  on  their  patients  by  the  almost  instanta- 
iling  and  descend  alongside  of  the  neons  absorption  of  vapor  of  chloroform  or 
o  the  grate.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  ether,  and,  when  directly  absorbed,  the  fumes 
is  a  piece  of  Russia  iron,  well  fitted  of  charcoal  speedily  produce  death.  That  sick- 
per  portion,  which  may  be  in  hori-  ness  is  not  more  frequently  caused  in  furnace- 
tions,  to  be  fastened  upon  hinges,  or  heated  houses  by  the  products  of  coal-combus- 
ts to  be  entirely  removed.  This  pre-  tion,  is  due  to  the  large  dilution  of  the  gaseous 
access  of  smoke  to  the  room  during  substance  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms.  It 
m  of  the  fire,  and  also  increases  the  is  obvious  that  great  care  is  necessary  not  only 
the  flame.  in  the  original  construction  of  the  furnace, 
ioees, — The  ordinary  furnace  is  too  but  in  its  management  while  in  operation, 
n  to  require  a  particular  description.  Furthermore,  the  water-basins  in  the  furnace 
of  a  cast-iron  pot  with  a  smoke-flue,  need  frequent  replenishing,  or  the  air  of  the 
3s  of  air-pipes  above  the  level  of  the  rooms  becomes  speedily  deprived  of  itsmois- 
ie  whole  being  surrounded  with  Rus-  ture,  and  considerable  suffering  may  be  caused 
ranized  iron.    The  air-pipes  are  con-  the  inmates. 

supplied  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a        6.  Stoves. — Of  the  various  patterns  of  stoves 

ir-box  extending  from  the  outside  of  no  general  or  special  description  need  be  given, 

ig.  except,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  those  are  the 

lower  portion  of  these  furnaces  is  most  objectionable  which  admit  the  air  directly 

t  open,  whenever  the  ashes  are  raked  to  the  fire-heated  iron.    It  has  been  repeatedly 

ire,  the  fine  ash-powder  is  sucked  in  shown  that  red-hot  iron  allows  the  gases  from 

and  flues  and  is  thence  distributed  combustion  of  coal  to  pass  through  it  readily, 

le  house  by  means  of  the  registers.  Dr.  Derby,  of  Boston,  states  that  the  injurious 

(le  the   hot-air    pipes  are  usually  effect  of  passing  air  over  a  oast-iron  surface 

it-iron  receptacles  for  water.    These  heated  with  anthracite  coal  is  due  to  carbonic 

led  to  supply  to  the  air  passing  out  oxide,  a  highly  poisonous  gas.    The  nearer  the 

Isters  the  moisture  of  which  it  has  approach,  therefore,  to  the  open  grate,  as  shown 

ived  by  the  process  of  heating;  this  in  the  Franklin  or  Galton  (modifi^  from  the 

imperfectly  accomplished.    Further-  Franklin)  stove,  the  stronger  the  recommenda- 

air-pipes  become  warped  and  affect-  tion  it  can  receive  on  hygienic  grounds.     The 

heat,  so  that  after  a  few  weeks'  or  self-feeding  or  "base-burning"  stoves  are  high- 

le  the  coal-gas,  and  frequently  smoke,  ly  objectionable  unless  due  care  be  taken  to 

isa  to  them  and  is  thus  distributed  keep  the  vertical  tube  filled  with  coal,  thus 

;he   house.      Indeed,  in  many  city  partially  preventing  the  escape  of  gas.     Its  es- 

al-gas  is  ever  present  in  the  rooms  cape  can  not,  however,  be  entirely  prevented 

cau^e.  by  this  means. 

states  that "  the  coal  of  *  average  qual-        Warm  water  has  been  but  little  used  as  a 

>ff  in  combustion:  I.Carbon.    About  means  of  heating  dweUings  in  this  country,  al- 

.  of  the  coal  is  given  off  as  fine  car-  though  it  has  been  proved  to  be  of  value  in 

barred  particles.    2.  Carbonic  acid,  various  public  buildings.     The  Barnes  General 

ester,  Angus  Smith  calculated,  some  Hospital  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington, 

,  that  15,000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  District  of  Columbia,  is  heated  in  this  way. 
y  thrown  out.     3.   Carbonic  oxide.        Steam-heat  has  also  been  little  used  for  dwell- 

int  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  ings,  but  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  use 

n.     4.  Sulphur,  BulphurouB  and  buU  steam  on  a  large  scale  to  heat  an  entire  village 

ids.    The  amount  of  sulphur  in  coal  or  block  of  city  houses,  simultaneously  sup- 

n  one  half  to  6  or  7  per  cent.     In  the  plying  the  steam  to  separate  householders^  in 

inchester,  Angus  Smith  found   one  such  quantities  as  may  be  required.    Although 

sulphuric  acid   in  2,106  cubic  feet,  steam  and  warm-water  heating  are  free  from 

bisulphide.     6.  Ammonium  sulphide  the  objections  of  dust  and  coal-gaj^,  they  have 

ium  carbonate.     7.  Sulphuretted  hy-  yet  to  be  made  practicable  for  small  ho'^sehold- 

J.  ITdt^r."  ers.    Furthermore,  experience  has  shown  the 

compounds    are    highly  deleterious,  writer  that  the  wood-work  in  the  vicinity  of 

do  they  exhaust  the  oxygen  of  the  heated  steam-pipes  shrinks  badly,  so  much  so 

itering  into  new  combinations,  but  as  to  render  this  a  highly  objectionable  method 

i  a  distinct  toxic  effect  on  the  hu-  of  heating,  unless  some  special  measures  be 

3m.      It   should  be  remembered  in  taken  to  prevent  it  in  the  location  of  the  pipes. 
3ction  that  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs         Ventilation. — As  regards  house-ventilation 

ixeelUnce,  the  absorption  surface  of  in  general,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
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the  construction  of  the  average  dwelling,  ven- 
tilation is  absolutely,  neglected.  It  is  even 
wor>e  than  if  left  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  for, 
in  that  event,  the  vitiated  air  from  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  body,  the  coal-gas,  and  the  sewer, 
air,  would  be  largely  diluted,  if  not  blown 
away  by  the  surrounding  winds.  But  human 
ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  not 
only  to  keep  in  the  house  all  the  gases  pro- 
duced, but  to  actually  increase  their  produc- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  we  witness  the  fact 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  ventilation 
of  bedchambers  and  living-rooms,  except  in 
occasional  instances.  Bath-rooms,  clothes- 
closets,  and  the  like,  are  rarely  ventilated. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place  the  ne- 
cessity tor  ventilation  of  closets  wherein  wear- 
ing-apparel is  kept.  In  the  section  on  baths 
and  bathing,  mention  wa9  made  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  as  an  excretory  organ,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  matters  exhaled  during  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  clothing  worn  must  be  more 
or  less  saturated  with  these  exhalations,  which, 
if  not  properly  exposed  to  air-currents,  take  on 
fermentative  action ;  and  bacteria,  fungi,  and 
fermentative  products  result  which,  when  in- 
haled, are  highly  deleterious.  It  is  within  the 
experience  of  almost  every  one  that  clothing 
packed  away  in  a  trunk,  chesty  or  other  close 
receptacle,  on  being  brought  to  the  air  after 
confinement  of  a  greater  or  less  period,  throws 
off  a  strong,  musty  odor ;  this  may  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  thorough  exposure  to  the 
air,  and,  whenever  practicable,  to  the  sunlight. 
Closets,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  being  dun- 
geons, in  the  darkest  portions  of  the  house, 
should  be  well  lighted,  by  a  skylight  whenever 
practicable,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  This  practice  not  only  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  persons  afterward  wearing  the  cloth- 
ing, but  it  prevents  the  entrance  into  the  room 


adjacent  to  the  closet  of  sta^gnant  air  from  it. 
There  are  various  means  of  ventilating  these 
<slosets ;  the  most  practicable  is  that  by  means 
of  an  air-shaft  communicating  directly  with  the 
outside  of  the  building.    Where  the  building 
is  heated  by  a  furnace,  a  register  may  be  placed 
in  the  closet,  with  an  opening  near  the  ceiling 
for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air.    This  plan  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

In  providing  for  the  ventilation  of  bedcham- 
bers and  other  rooms  in  the  dwelling,  if  the 
fireplace,  or  Franklin  or  ventilating  stove,  be 
used,  other  exit  for  the  air  will  be  unnecessary 
except  at  the  upper  opening  in  the  cLimnej- 
fine,  and  that  through  the  fire ;  but,  in  case  the 
householder  decides  to  heat  by  means  of  a 
stove,  openings  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  and 
vitiated  air  will  be  necessary.  It  is  a  mooted 
point  whether  in  cases  of  this  kind  tlie  open- 
ings should  be  near  the  ceiling  or  near  the  floor, 
some  holding  that  the  better  nieans  of  remov- 
ing the  vitiated  air,  especially  that  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
and,  as  the  air  which  is  heated  ascends  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  as  it  cools  it  falls  again  to  the 
fioor,  when  that  portion  of  the  air  nearest  the 
exit  of  the  shaft  may  be  withdrawn.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  opening  be  near  the  ceiling, 
the  current  is  continuous  and  is  always  in  the 
same  direction,  depending  for  its  velocity  npon 
the  amount  of  heat  thrown  out  in  the  room. 
This  method,  therefore,  will  usually  be  found 
that  most  practicable  and  the  best.  Openings 
for  the  exit  of  air  from  a  room  should  comma- 
nicate  with  the  outside  of  the  building,  usnallj 
to  the  roof,  and  if  placed  near  a  heated  chim- 
ney (they  are  sometimes  placed  in  it)  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. As,  in  the  construction  of  a  cbimnej, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  down- 
ward currents,  it  is  also  necessary  to  prevent 
them  in  ventilation  •  shafts.    This  is  accom- 


FlU.  4.— FORMB  OF  COWLB.     (Df.  P.  H.  BfOWQ.) 

plished  by  some  one  of  the  various  cowls  con- 
structed to  turn  in  each  case  to  leeward.  When 
the  cowl  is  turned  in  this  way,  an  aspiration -cur- 
rent is  produced. 

7.  Bath-rooms. — In  America  at  the  present 
day  the  bath-room  is  the  neglected  room  of  the 


Pxclxt'8  Chiiinet-Cap.    (Dr.  LIdcoId.) 

household.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
in  the  section  on  "  Baths  and  Bathing,"  it  v*' 
the  ancient  Roman  custom  to  so  construct  the 
bath-rooms  ns  to  appeal  to  the  SBSthetic  senses; 
they  were  luxurious  in  every  particular,  being 
supplied  with  statuary  and  paintings,  plants  and 
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flowers,  and  the  bather  was  regaled  with  mnsio. 
Under  such  circamstances  the  bath  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  its  full  eflfect,  soothing  and 
quieting  the  system,  and  leading  the  bather  to 
laxurioas  repose ;  bat  in  our  day  the  bath-room 
is  one  that  toe  average  American  desires  to  get 
OQt  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  air  being 
tainted  with  sewer-gas,  the  room  itself  small, 
dark,  and  cheerless,  and  in  winter  frequently 
nnhented.  In  other  houses,  it  will  be  discov- 
ered that  a  corner  of  the  bath-room  is  made 
the  receptacle  for  brooms,  mops,  slop-buckets, 
etc.— a  sight  calculated  to  produce  disgust  in- 
stead of  pleasure — and  the  water-closet  is  at 
another  corner,  on  a  true  level  with  the  bath- 
er's nose.  Moreover,  these  rooms  are  almost 
wholly  unventilated.  These  evils  need  only 
to  be  recognized  by  the  builder,  to  enable  him 
to  provide  a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  venti- 
hition  of  the  bath-room  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  closets  here- 
tofore mentioned. 

Many  and  various  are  the  forms  of  bath- 
tabs,  and  the  materinls  of  which  they  are  made ; 
earthenware,  porcelain,  galvanized  iron,  enam- 
eled iron,  copper,  and  planished  copper,  being 
the  materials  used.  Of  these,  the  planished 
copper  is  that  most  used.  This  ^^  planished  '* 
or  tinned  copper  is  used  of  different  weights; 
in  the  poorer  class  of  work,  the  quality  is 
known  as  eight  ounces — that  is,  weighing  eight 
ounces  to  the  square  foot  of  surface.  Ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  ounce  copper  is 
also  used,  the  latter  in  the  better  class  of 
hoQses.  But  slight  reflection  is  needed  to  show 
the  advantajxe  in  having  the  heavier  weight, 
as,  the  heavier  the  copper,  the  less  the  liabil- 
ity to  indentation  and  ultimate  leakage.  The 
bath-tab  waste-pipe  is  usually  connected  to  the 
waste-pipe  from  the  water-closet,  and  a  joint 
is  made  just  above  the  trap  in  the  sewer-pipe. 
This  is  done  as  an  economic  measure,  although 
it  would  be  a  better  sanitary  principle  to  pro- 
vide that  the  waste  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  building  by  a  separate  waste-pipe,  and  the 
^ater-closet  be  constructed  in  a  different 
apartment.  When  the  balh  waste-pipe  is  con- 
i^ected  with  that  from  the  water-closet,  what- 
ever conflned  and  contaminated  air  be  in  the 
ppper  portion  of  the  soil-pipe  above  the  trap, 
^  certain  to  pass  backward  through  the  bath- 
tub waste,  and  thus  escape  into  the  interior 
of  the  room.  The  different  patterns  of  wa- 
^r-cloaets  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is 
i^ot  safficient  space  to  enumerate  them  here. 
^hat  is  known  as  the  pan-closet  is  that  more 
conunonly  used.  This  closet,  while  a  very  good 
<>Qe,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  equal 
^the  Demorest,  or  to  that  known  as  the  **all- 
fATthen"  closet  of  Mr.  Jennings.  This  closet 
is  made  in  a  single  piece  of  earthen  or  delf 
^we,  and  is  therefore  the  less  likely  to  have 
Attached  to  it  the  remains  of  fecal  matter  and 
decomposing  material,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
i&ore  perfectly  the  closet  can  be  cleansed,  the 
Qiore  completely  it  will  fill  its  purpose  as  a  san- 


itary appliance.  Whatever  form  of  closet  be 
used,  the  trap  should  be  ventilated.  The  trap 
should  have  a  separate  vent-pipe  communicat- 
ing with  the  outside  of  the  building  and  lead- 
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ing  above  the  roof.  The  soil-pipe  should  also  be 
continued,  without  diminution  in  size,  directly 
through  the  roof.  These  ventilation-pipes  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  what 
is  known  as  **  sewer-gas,"  or  more  properly 
sewer-air,  a  compound  gaseous  body  mingled 
with  atmospheric  air,  which  is  produced  from 
the  decomposition  of  organic  and  saline  mat- 
ters contained  in  sewage.  Sewer  air  or  "  gas," 
when  analyzed,  is  found  to  consist  principally 
of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonium  sulphide,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon air.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  these  gases  in  the  larger  sewers  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  are  ventilated  and  flushed,  as 
the  health  of  the  sewer-men  in  I^mdon  and 
Paris  is  not  shown  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
reason  of  their  occupation.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  fairly  proven  that  the  air  of  hoase- 
drains  is  more  impure  than  that  of  the  larger 
sewers,  provided  the  latter  be  Tentilated. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of  typhoid 
fevers  and  other  specinc  diseases  from  sewer- 
gas  and  sewer-air,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  ty- 
phoid fever  or  diphtheria  has  ever  originated 
from  this  cause,  although  it  is  presumed  that 
the  sewer-air  may  afford  a  vehicle  or  means 
of  transmission  of  the  seeds  or  the  so-called 
specific  *^  germs  "  of  the  disease.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  small-pox  poison  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  herds  of  cattle  when  feeding  to  the 
windward  of  infected  textile  fabrics.  (Aitken.) 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
speciflc  germs  of  the  diseases  mentioned  may 
be  carried  in  the  same  way.  If,  then,  these  spe- 
ciflc diseases  be  excluded  from  those  produced 
d^  novo  by  sewer-gas,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  sewer-gas  uncontaminated 
by  any  specific  "  disease-germ  "  or  virus.  In 
a  case  at  Clapham,  cited  by  Parkes,  "  the  clear- 
ing-out of  a  privy  produced  in  twenty- three 
children  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  head- 
ache, great  prostration,  and  violent  twitching 
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of  the  muscles.  Two  died  in  twenty-four 
hours."  These  cases  are  clearly  extreme.  The 
common  effects  of  the  admission  of  sewer-gas 
into  bedchambers  and  dwellings  are  noticed  in 
a  feeling  of  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  sal- 
lowness  of  the  skin,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and 
if  the  cause  be  long  continued,  great  debility, 
and  finally  anaamia,  due  to  a  changed  condition 
of  the  blood.  These  effects  are  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  that  indefinable  poison 
known  as  **  malariaJ  " ;  and  if  the  city  in  which 
the  house  is  situated  be  located  in  a  malarious 
district,  these  symptoms  may  indeed  be  refer- 
red to  malaria — a  convenient  catch-word  for  all 
diseases  of  obscure  origin.  Sewer-air,  being 
usually  but  little  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  in  conse- 


quence it  ascends.    Its  ascension  is  inaterialX 
hastened  when  there  is  pressure  from  bebiod 
as  is  the  case  where  sewers  located  on  the 
seashore  are  affected  by  the  tides.    The  back 
pressure  is  the  impoi-tant  factor  in  forcing  the 
sewer-air  through  the  water-seal  of  the  trap, 
and  it  is  this  which  renders  it  necessary  thst 
the  soil-pipe  should  be  continued  throaghthe 
roof  in  order  to  allow  its  escape  without  bub- 
bling through  the  water-seal.    The  trap  Tenti- 
latiou-pipe  need  not  be  of  very  large  size,  as 
it  is  only  necessary  as  a  means  of  outlet  for 
the  gases  escaping  from   the  trap,  the  me- 
phitic  gases  from  the  closet-bowls,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  accident  known  as  siphoning.   Tbis 
accident  occurs  frequently  in  private  dwell- 
ings where  the  soil-pipe  is  of  small  size,  as 


Fio.  6. 


Ventpipe^ 


the  rapid  passage  of  a 
considerable  body  of 
water  creates  a  suc- 
tion in  many  instances 
sufficient  to  withdraw 
all  the  water  from  the 
trap.  Siphoning  is  im- 
possible when  the  soil-pipe  is  continued  up- 
ward, and  communicates  with  the  external  air. 
8.  House- Drainage. — If  it  be  important  that 
the  house  shall  be  well  ventilated,  it  is  essential- 
ly important  that  it  shall  be  well  drained,  as 


(jS,^tr 


diseases  from  imperfect  drainage  are  even  more 
frequent  than  those  from  imperfect  veDtilatioo. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  touch  npon 
the  question  of  sewerage  of  cities  and  towns, 
inasmuch  as  they  usually  have  in  their  employ 
competent  engineers.  But  in  the  construction 
of  dwellings  it  is  rare  that  the  drainage  re- 
ceives the  consideration  that  it  should,  as  m 
building  ordinary  houses  an  architect  is  too 
rarely  consulted— the  plans  of  the  builduig 
being  devised  by  the  householder  biraseHor 
by  the  mechanic  who  is  to  construct  the  wort 
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st  invariabl}'  the  case  in  country 
M  mi|;bl  be  expected,  it  is  in  vil- 
the  draioage  is  Riaat  imperfect, 
he  plana  for  the  draiaage  of  a 
object  abonid  be,  in  tbe  first  place, 
w  openings  into  the  house  as  pos- 
I  the  second,  that  all  waste-pipes 
ater-closets,  and  hath-tabe  ahould 
ut  of  the  building  at  the  nearest 
t  of  exit.  The  Engliah  method  of 
1  connection  between  the  waste- 
house  drain  is  doubtless  the  best 
levised,  bat  it  can  not  be  adopted 
iter  climates,  althoogb  the  emana- 
t  drain  or  sewer  are  of  a  much 
erature  in  winter  than  the  sur- 
.  When  dtaconuections  are  made, 
:be  cot  (Fig.  9),  the  introduction  of 
o  the  house  will  be  abaolntely  pre- 
thla  plan  the  waste-pipe  coming 
>Dse  empties  into  a  catch-basin  at 
the  drain,  which  is  covered  by  a 
:.  Tlio  sower-air  from  the  drain  hy 
passes  directly  out  into  the  atmos- 
lecoming  instantaneonsly  dilated, 
toiioas.  This  practice,  however, 
id  to  any  waste-pipes  eicept  those 
sinks,  stationary  wash-stands,  and 
is  the  night-soil  from  the  water- 
8  so  largely  of  solid  matter,  it  is 
t  it  should  be  carried  fartherfrom 
)fore  the  connections  are  broken. 
in  it  is  proper  that  thedrainempty 
ank,  that  known  as  Field's  being 
■mmonly  naed.  The  manner  of 
connection  and  the  constmotion 
ank  are  shown  in  the  out  (Fig.  7). 


Fato's  FLOiH-Tiini.    (Taring. 


» too  often  repeated  or  too  clearly 
ae  more  waate-pipea  there  are  in  a 
weTer  complicated  the  system  of 
iwever  perfect  the  ventilaiion,  the 
be  the  danger  of  contamination  of 
only  from  sewer.air.  but  from  the 
organic  matter  adhering  to  tbe 


sides  of  the  different  waate-pipea  constantly 
undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  bath-rooms,  stationary  wash-stands, 
and  the  like,  should  never  oommanicate direct- 
ly with  the  sleeping  or  living  room. 

If  the  connection  between  tlie  waate-pipcs 
and  the  house-drain  be  broken,  the  drain  is 
less  likely  to  become  obstructed.  The  neces- 
sity for  care  in  the  construction  of  house-drains 
is  at  all  times  argent,  but  in  practice  it  is  made 
to  depend  upon  whether  the  householder  ob- 
tain his  water-supply  from  a  well,  or  whether 
he  be  snpplied  from  public  water-works.  In 
the  former  event  tbe  drain  will  usually  he  con- 
structed with  considerable  care,  but  it  is  not 
common  that  the  effect  of  soil  contaminated 
and  rendered  poisonous  by  means  of  a  broken 
or  leaking  house-drain  is  appreciated.  In  fact, 
there  is  some  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  sani- 
tarians, as  to  the  extent  of  the  effect  produced 
by  decomponng  eicrementitious  matters  in 
soil.  The  statistics  on  this  point  are  those 
from  the  cities  of  Eastern  Asia,  where  it  is 
the  practice  to  throw  all  slops  and  night-soil 
apon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  leave  its 
disposal  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  Some  have 
even  asserted  that  the  death-rate  from  zy- 
motic diseases  was  not  in  excess  of  that  in 
European  villages  where  the  like  conditions 
do  not  prevail.  But  mortality  statistics  must 
be  furnished  with  greater  accuracy,  and  the 
population  of  the  cities  established  by  a  cen- 
sns  rather  than  by  loose  "estimates,"  hefcire 
any  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  reached. 
If,  therefore,  these  assertions  he  left  out  of  the 
account,  and  the  eiperionce  of  European  na- 
tions be  taken  as  the  gnide,  we  shall  find  a 
general  and  widespread  belief  as  to  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  these  poisonous  emanations. 
Indeed,  modem  sanitary  procedures  rest  entire- 
ly on  the  basb  that  uncared-for  house  excreta 
are  poisonons  and  dangerous  to  health,  and  all 
appliances  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  re- 
moving them  as  tar  from  human  vicinage  as  pos- 
sible. It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that  ex- 
crement allowed  to  decompose  in  the  open  air 
is  less  dangerous  than  that  mixed  with  earth 
away  from  tbe  air  and  sunlight.  House-drains 
should  be  constructed  of  vitrified  earthen  ware- 
pipe,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  old-fashioned  square-brick  drain  from 
leaking  and  contaminating  the  soil.  The  size 
of  the  lioase-drain  should  be  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  waste-pipes  and  amount  of  sewage 
to  be  carried.  Colonel  Waring  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  drains  are  usually  constructed 
too  large.  If  the  drain  be  small  enough  so 
that  the  volume  of  water  keeps  it  coastantlj 
filled,  it  is  not  liable  to  allow  cryptogamic 
fungi  to  be  attached  to  its  sides,  nor  is  it  so 
liable  to  the  production  of  sewer-gas.  If  the 
fiush-tank  be  used,  as  is  here  recommended,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  size  of  the  drain 
shonld  correspond  to  the  outlet  of  the  finah- 
tank,  and,  as  the  flush-tank  is  so  constructed  ns 
to  be  easy  of  access,  the  drain  itself  is  unlikely 
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to  become  ob««tructed.    If  the  flash-tank  be  immediately  to  the  point  of  obstruction.    T^ 

not  used,  the  lidded  opercular  or  access  pipe  construction  of  the  access-pipe  will  be  rea^^ 

will  be  found  that  most  convenient,  as,  in  case  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut. 

of  obstruction  of  the  pipe,  access  can  be  gained  9.  Ititpection, — The  following  points  in  i-< 
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erence  to  the  inspection  of  houses  suspected  of  aqueducts.  At  flrst  sight  it  would  appear  that 
being  in  an  unsanitary  condition  are  proper  to  water  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  inof- 
be  observed:  fensive  to  the  eye,  and  without  odor,  voold 
The  inspector  will  note  the  location  of  the  be  that  most  healthful,  but  this  does  not  appear 
dwelling  with  reference  to  its  surroundings,  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  science  has  not  yet 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  furnished  us  with  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
house  is  built.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  whether  extent  to  which  water  must  be  polluted  inor- 
or  not  the  w^alls  be  damp,  and  whether  the  der  to  make  it  absolutely  unwholesome.  The 
basement  be  free  from  odor.  During  the  in-  Hindoos  habitually  drink  tlie  most  disgusting 
spection  of  the  basement,  the  location  of  the  water,  especially  those  who  derive  their  water- 
house- drain  should  be  noted  if  practicable.  In  supply  from  tanks.  These  tanks  are  simply 
proceeding  to  the  upper  floors,  the  inspector  reservoirs  which  are  fllled  during  the  raioy 
will  note  any  odors  that  may  exist  indicating  season,  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Simmons,  in  the 
the  presence  of  escaping  coal-gas  or  illuminat-  *^  Chinese  Customs  Medical  Reports,^^  1880,  that 
ing  gas;  the  means  of  ventilation,  whether  ^^the  water  of  these  tanks  is  used  not  only  to 
natural  or  artificial,  should  also  be  observed,  quench  thirst,  but  is  said  to  be  drunk  in  ad- 
The  closets  should  be  inspected,  and  each  sta-  ditional  quantities  as  a  sacred  duty.  At  the 
tionary  wash-stand,  or  other  point  for  the  pos-  same  time  the  reservoir  serves  as  a  large  wash- 
sible  entrance  of  sewer-air,  carefully  examined,  ing-tub  for  clothes,  no  matter  bow  dirty,  or  in 
If  the  soil-pipe  extend  through  or  above  the  what  way  soiled,  as  well  as  for  personal  bath- 
roof,  an  assistant  should  empty  half  an  ounce  ing.^^  And  we  are  informed  by  the  same  an- 
of  oil  of  pepperment  into  the  soil-pipe.  In  thority  that  the  Hindoo  **  can  not  be  made  to 
two  or  three  minutes  the  inspector  should  visit  use  a  latrine.  In  the  cities  he  d\g»  a  hole  in  his 
the  bath-room  and  other  places  where  there  habitation ;  in  the  country  the  fields,  the  bill- 
are  waste-pipes  and  traps,  and  if  these  be  in  a  sides,  the  banks  of  streams  or  rivers.  . .  • 
leaking  condition  the  smell  of  the  oil  will  soon  Hence  it  is  that  the  vicinity  of  towns,  the  banks 
pervade  the  apartment.  This  should  in  no  ca^e  of  the  watercourses,  reek  with  filth  of  the  worst 
be  done  by  the  inspector  himself,  as  he  will  description,  which  is  of  necessity  washed  into 
then  be  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  the  public  water-supply  with  every  rainfall." 
oil,  owing  to  the  saturation  of  his  garments  Although  th ousands  of  Hindoos  annually  pe^ 
with  the  effluvia.  In  case  the  soil-pipe  does  ish  from  epidemic  diseases,  yet  their  fruitfolness 
not  extend  above  the  roof,  the  oil  may  be  is  such  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  popola- 
placed  in  the  house-drain  just  below  the  out-  tion  has  materially  diminished.  The  water-sop- 
iet  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  the  drain  speedily  cov-  ply  of  China,  as  compared  with  India,  is  compar- 
ered  over  to  prevent  a  diffusion  of  the  perfume  atively  uncontaminated,  yet  it  is  highly  charged 
through  the  air.  with  organic  matter.  Many  wells  are  cement- 
In  case  a  pipe  be  obstructed  from  any  cause,  ed  for  a  considerable  distance  for  the  purpose 
the  point  of  obstruction  may  be  determined  by  of  keeping  out  the  surface-drainage,  but  it  is 
the  use  of  small  canes  or  rattans,  screwed  to-  obvious  tliat  this  is  only  a  makeshift  and  does 
gether  like  the  joints  of  a  fishing-rod.  A  sam-  not  fulfill  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  groond- 
pie  of  the  drinking-water  should  be  taken  for  water  will  rise  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  and 
purposes  of  analysis.  In  case  the  water-supply  its  sides  below  the  cemented  wall.  It  is  so 
oe  from  a  well,  and  there  are  sinks  emptying  almost  universal  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  boil 
into  the  yard,  or  a  privy  near,  a  gallon  or  two  the  water  before  drinking,  even  when  tea  is 
of  strong  brine  should  be  thrown  into  them,  not  drunk.  Their  immunity  from  diseases  nro- 
and  another  visit  made  after  two  or  three  days,  duced  by  bad  drinking-water  is  attributed  to 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  second  sample  of  this  fact.  Experiments  have  recently  been 
the  well-water  for  analysis.  made  by  a  scientific  enthusiast  in  Europe  upon 
10.  Drinhing-  Water. — Drinking-water  is  ob-  himself,  by  drinking  ditch-water  teeming  with 
tained  from  wells,  springs,  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  infusoria,  and,  as  he  alleges,  without  barmfnl 
or  cisterns.  Wells  furnish  drinking-water  for  the  result.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connec* 
m a jor  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  tion  that  an  investigation  of  the  towns  and 
although  among  the  Western  civilized  nations  villages  in  civilized  nations  where  the  water- 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  supplied  from  supply  is  derived  from  wells  has  developed^® 
natural  streams,  ponds,  or  lakes,  by  means  of  fact  that  the  privy  is  usually  placed  within  > 
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ot  ilif  well.    As  has  been  grapliically  are  conveyed  by  means  of  drinking-water,  and 

,  ^^  the  householder  digs  two  holes  in  this  can  only  be  prevented  by  boiling, 

yard ;  one  is  nsed  for  the  privy-vault,  Cisterns. — In  the  construction  of  cisterns,  it 

T  one  is  that  from  which  he  obtain:}  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  size 

f  of  drinking-water.''  of  the  roof,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  wa- 

je  a  proportion  of  the  human  family  ter  that  can  be  furnished.    Mr.  Bayles  ("  House 

)plied  with  drinking-water  more  or  Drainageand  Water  Service,"  New  York,  1878) 

iminated,  without  visible  harm,  it  fol-  has  given  the  following  rule:  ^^To  calculate 

the  dangers  have  either  been  greatly  the  amount  of  water  which  will  drain  from  a 

[,  or  else  sickness,  alleged  to  be  pro-  roof,  multiply  the  area  of  the  roof  in  feet  by 

other  causes,  must  be  attributed  to  the  average  rainfall  in  a  month  in  inches,  and 
Lin;^-water.  That  wells  thus  situated  the  product  by  *623.  This  gives  the  number 
minated,  chemical  analysis  has  abun-  of  gallons  which  will  drain  from  a  roof  in  a 
oved,  and  as  privies  must  continue  month.  With  a  regular  consumption  for  do- 
d  in  connection  with  country-houses,  mestic  purposes,  cistern  capacity  for  one  quar- 
!r  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  well-  ter  to  three  eighths  this  amount  of  water  will 
itainination  and  take  means  to  prevent  be  ample.  When  a  roof  has  a  steep  pitch,  its 
mattly,  this  is  sufficiently  easy  to  ac-  size  should  be  determined  by  the  area  of  ground 
The  house-sink  should  be  drained  it  actually  covers."  The  city  of  Venice,  until  re- 
described,  and  the  privy  drained  by  oently,  has  been  cited  a^  a  city  where  the  cis— 
9  drain  entirely  disconnected  from  the  terns  reached  the  highest  type  of  perfection ; 
lin.  This  drain  should  be  tight  and  but  an  additional  water-supply  has  lately  been 
i  with  the  waste- water  carriage,  if  provided,  and  the  cisterns  are  not  so  much  used 
le,  and  it  is  usually  practicable,  as  as  formerly.  Cistern-water  to  be  fit  for  drink- 
tanks  for  catching  ana  storing  rain-  ing  should  be  filtered,  or  the  cistern  should  be 
a  be  attached  to  every  house.  The  so  constructed  as  to  be  in  itself  a  filter.  They 
in  should  be  laid  with  great  care,  and  are  usually  placed  in  the  ground,  but  in  many 
I  made  absolutely  perfect,  and,  where  cases  are  in  the  attics  of  houses,  or  a  tank  is 
id  at  the  disposal  of  the  householder  constructed  supported  upon  pillars  or  posts. 
^  it  should  be  at  as  great  a  distance  Cisterns  are  commonly  walled  with  brick,  laid 

well  as  is  compatible  with  conven-  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  plastered  smoothly 

7h\\Q  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  the  on  the  inside  with  the  same  material.   In  some 

n  of  organic  admixture  in  drinking-  instances  the  water  from  the  roof  is  received 

lich  will  render  it  absolutely  poison-  through  a  charcoal  tank,  the  overflow  of  which 

it  is  clear  that  any  contamination  is  empties  into  the  main  cistern.    In  this  case 

less  injurious,  and  if  excreta  from  a  the  water  is  pumped  without  any  additional 

aver  or  cholera  patient  are  placed  in  filtration ;  in  others  the  cistern  is  so  construct- 

3  favorable  for  admixture  with  drink-  ed  that  the  rain-water  is  obliged  to  pass  suc- 

*,  those  diseases  are  likely  to  be  com-  cessively  through  charcoal,  coarse  gravel,  fine 

d.     In  a  recent  epidemic  at  Oaterham,  gravel,  and  sand  liefore  reaching  the  pump-res- 

the  total  number  of  cases  was  842,  ervoir.     A  method  which  has  tlie  merit  of 

)  were  21  deaths.    The  epidemic  orig-  cheapness,  and  is  at  the  same  time  efficient,  is 

om  the  water  supplied  by  the  Cater-  as  follows:  The  cistern  is  finished  in  any  de- 

npany  being  contaminated  with  the  sired  shape  and  capacity,  after  which  a  wall 

from  a  single  typhoid -fever  patient  consisting  of  selected  soft-burned  bricks  is  laid 

3  Hospital  Service  Bulletin,"  No.  43,  across  one  corner,  if  the  cistern  be  square,  or 

379).  a  segment  if  it  be  a  circle.    The  rain-water  is 

)  equally  in  point  is  that  of  a  severe  received  into  the  larger  cavity,  and  its  gravity 

of  typhoid  fever  at  Clifton,  England,  forces  it  into  the  smaller  one  directly  through 

IS  traced  to  the  use  of  milk  from  a  farm  the  bricks.    This  renders  the  filtration  as  per- 

e  pump  was  five  yards  from  the  privy-  feet  as  can  be,  and  at  the  minimum  expense. 

Vevious  to  the  outbreak  a  young  lady  The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  permeates 

carried  to  the  farmhouse  to  complete  and  passes  through  the  partition -wall  is  such 

sdescence  from  typhoid  fever  (^^  Ibid.,  that  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that,  after  a 

ugust  31,  1878).  short  time  in  use,  the  water  will  stand  in  both 

to  the  great  and  increasing  difficulty  reservoirs  at  the  same  level, 

ving  well-water  from  contamination.  Public  Water-Supply, — In  public  water-snp- 

estion  worthy  of  serious  consideration  plies  the  danger  of  contamination  with  organic 

wells  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  as  matter  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  total  amount 

of  furnishing  drinking-water  in  all  of  water  furnished.  The  experience  of  the 
i  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough  Rivers^  Pollution  Commissioners,  in  England, 
the  storage  of  a  sufficient  quantity  for  and  experiments  in  this  country,  have  shown 
d  purposes.  how  rapidly  organic  filth  was  oxidized  and 
ition  to  the  contamination  of  well-  rendered  harmless  when  largely  diluted.  In- 
born house-slops,  sinks,  and  privies,  it  deed,  there  is  as  yet  but  little  danger  in  Amer- 
nown  that  the  ova  of  many  parasites  ica  from  pollution  of  the  rivers,  and  it  will  be 
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many  years  before  the  population  is  sufficiently 
dense  to  render  it  a  source  of  alarm,  except  in 
the  smaller  streams  where  the  sewage  emptied 
into  them  is  more  highly  concentrated.  In 
such  cases  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age is  one  of  great  importance.  This  discus- 
sion, however,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear 
that  the  water-supply  derived  from  large  bodies 
of  water  is  that  most  wholesome,  but  as  the 
streams  from  which  it  is  usually  obtained  are 
subject  to  periodical  rise  and  fall,  owing  to  the 
rains  or  drought,  and  in  the  former  event  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  soil  suspended  in  it, 
**  settling  reservoirs  "  are  usually  constructed. 
It  is  in  these  reservoirs  that  certain  fresh- water 
algae  or  aquatic  plants  have  their  origin  and 
growth,  and,  when  abundiuit,  they  impart  a 
color  to  the  water. 

The  effect  upon  the  human  system  of  vege- 
table organic  matter  deserves  consideration. 
Professor  Farlow,  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
recent  paper  on  the  subject  (Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health  Reports,  1880),  states : 

"  Considered  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
we  may  say  that  the  grass-green  algsQ  have  no 
injurious  effect  upon  the  water  in  which  they 
grow.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  regard  their 
presence  as  an  indication  of  its  purity,  for  they 
do  not  grow  in  impure  water.  If  almost  any 
river  or  pond  water,  no  matter  how  clear  it  ap- 
pears, is  placed  in  a  covered  glass  jar,  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  there  will  be  formed  a  greenish 
expansion  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom, 
which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist principally  of  the  young  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  al^sB.^* 

Professor  Farlow,  while  thus  pronouncing  in 
favor  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  grass-green 
algsB,  is  equally  decided  in  his  opinion  that 
the  bluish-green  algsB  which  sometimes  as- 
sume a  purple  tinge,  at  other  times  dark  and 
almost  black,  are  injurious  in  their  effect  upon 
water.  Of  this  class  he  has  discovered  that 
the  Nbstoe  family  ^^are  the  cause  of  certain 
disagreeable  conditions  of  our  drinking-water. 
So  long  as  they  are  living,  and  not  excessively 
abundant,  they  produce  no  perceptibly  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  water ;  but,  when  large  quantities 
of  them  decay,  they  give  rise  to  the  pig-pen 
odor,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  in  recent  years 
caused  considerable  trouble,  and  still  more 
alarm." 

However  interesting  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view  the  study  of  the  fresh-water  algsB  may 
be,  information  is  certainly  wanting  to  show 
that  they  exert  any  deleterious  or  even  mate- 
rial influence  upon  the  health.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  prudence  that,  when  the  fresh- 
water algfle  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  any 
specimen  of  water  to  give  off  a  disagreeable 
odor,  the  water  should  be  filtered  before  drink- 
ing it,  as  either  vegetable  or  animal  organic 
matter  while  in  a  decomposing  state  must  be 
more  or  less  injurious  to  health. 


It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  wh^j 
any  given  specimen  of  drinking-water  i.^  un^^^ 
the  ban  of  suspicion,  it  should  in  all  cases    h^ 
submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopical examination  by  the  proper  health  ofi?. 
cer  of  the  city  or  village,  and  if  it  be  desired 
in  the  mean  time  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
water,  it  should  be  filtered,  and,  if  necessaij, 
boiled,   previous    to    filtration.     The  varioos 
forms  of  filters,  almost  any  of  which  are  snit- 
able  for  use,  will  be  found  at  the  first-clius 
house-furnishing  establishments. 

JOHN  B.  HAMILTON, 
Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Anstro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  (See  ArsxHO-HuNOABT.) 
The  Hungarian  Ministry  at  the  close  of  1880 
was  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Ministry  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Kolomon 
Tisza  de  Borosjeno ;  Minister  near  the  Kiog's 
Person  {ad  latus\  Baron  Bela  d'Orczy ;  Mir- 
ister  of  Education  and  Worship,  Augustus  de 
Trefort;  Minister  for  the  Defense  of  the  Coon- 
try,  Colonel  B.  Szende  de  Keresztes;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Paul  d'OrdSdy ;  Minister  for 
Croatia  and  Slnvonia,  Gabriel  Baron  de  Pr6- 
nay;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Pauler; 
Minister  of  Finances,  Count  Szapary ;  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  Baron 
Kem6ny. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  countries  of 
the  Hungarian  crown  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  ^^  Stutistiche  Handbuch  der  dsterreicb.- 
ungarischen  Monarchic  " : 


OOUNTRIin. 

8qiuu« 

FopBhtiaiii 

Huo^anr  aod  TrannylTanla 

Flume  (free  city) 

280,480-04 

28,268-87 
20,832  01 

18,W,44i 

Croatia  and  Slavonia.  

UlS,!^ 

Military  Frootler 

698,788 

Total 

891,045-44       l&^fiM.fi88 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  foUovrs 
in  1876  and  1877: 


NUMBER  OF 


Marriages 

g^^'g  [ incluiiv6 of stlll-blrtha. k"" 
Excess  of  births 


1876. 


154^05 
718,156 
561,279 
151,677 


isrr. 


178J» 
678,4x1 
6T0.144 

ios,sn 


The  budget  for  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  Hungarian  crown  for  1880,  as  voted  by  the 
Diet,  was  as  follows  (1  florin  =  48  cents): 

RECEIPTS.  FVriM. 

1.  Directtaxes F«,9«4,f» 

2.  Indirect  taxes. W,T69,41J 

8.  Becelpts  tram  GoTemment  property  and  state 

Institutions 

4.  Extraordinary  receipts  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 

nance / '^'^'IS 

6.  Receipts  of  the  other  Ministries 21  ,fl».iw 

6.  Otherreoelpts 8,70MW 

Total  ordinary  receipt*. ^'^-'JS'fll 

Extraordinary  receipts 2,42T,1* 

Total 2«9,5S8,lW 
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EXPENDiTCREs.  iioHm.  govino,  but,  after  the  common  Minister  of  Fi- 

1.  Royal  hoaschoM  4,6.v>,ooo  nance  had  replied  to  all  these  questions,  the 

i  dI^^T^"!^"^^:::::::::::::' :::::::     i.2?i;til?  Hungarian  Delegation  adopted  all  the  proposals 

4.  c^uociVofMiDiVt'era '/////..*.*.'! !*.!*. *...'. *..!'.*.      Vjs^oyo  of  the  military  Committee  in  reference  to  the 

i  ^!*^  Ji'ei^"Ji.-isi;-^:::::::;:::        g^;^  extraordinary  grants  for  the  troops  in  Bosnia 

T.     "      of  u»e  Interior 7,61  ois  and  Herzegoviua. 

8.    "      of  Public  Defense 6,898.000        The  sessions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  were 

K    "      Sf.f^'tS^"?"  .^"^^!'::::^  JlSSltrs  ^^ten  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts  between 

n.    "      of  A  ^culture  and  comoieroo! '..'.'.'   ii'i5T,'96i  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.     The 

\7    "      **J  SJr^.?*****'**"' JJ'SJ'SJ  P^'irae  Minister,  Tisza,  retained  contrt.l  of  the 

n.      *        of  Finance oy,Mi,ODO  •     -x  j  j  x*  a 

14.  Adminiitration  of  Croatia  and  Siavonia 5,8^3.718  majority,  and  repeated  motions  to  express  a 

[J-         "  of  Flame a  oSJ^SJ  ^^^^  o^  Confidence  in  the  Government  were 

iLKTebt*:::*::  ::::*:::::::::::::::::::  4l:Jw;m  defeated,   on  February  21st  a  long  speech 

li  Diaeacambrance  of  real  esute 16,681,844  against  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government 

'*'^he'?mJJ?2'^.**'^*'T'°°°"*^.'!^'^^^^^      80  820.000  ^'^  °^*^®  ^T  ^'  Koloman  Szell,  the  former 

10.  Contribution  to  the  Austriandebt! '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.   8J,*8  20^000  Minister  of  Finance,  who  stated  that,  although 

i\.  State  CjBrt  of  Accounts      180,000  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  the  budget,  he  could 

N.  Bedemptlon  of  vineyard  tithe 8,264,740  .  ^  *.       if  a^  •     2i.     \f    - 

W.  Guaranteed  interest  to  private  railroads 10,5)42,000  ^ot  support  a  VOte  ot  COnhdence  m  the  MiniS- 

u.  Misceiianeoos 1,188,745  try.     M.  Tisza,  in  reply,  said  the  tasks  to  be 

Total  ordinary  expenditure. 21^9^3:^4  jndertaken  by  the  Legislature  in  the  immediate 

Kxtraordinary  expenditures 8,0*1,704  future  Were  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 

Extraordinary  expenditure  for  Bosnia.. ..     «,526,i8i)  industry,  the  classification  of  the  railways,  and 

Total  ordinary  and  extraordinary  oxpen-  the  establishment  of  railway  lines  of  the  second 

diiurea 859,499,409  rank  in  as  great  a  number  as  possible.     On 

Deficit  .......     19  916  231  February  22(1  Count  Szapary,  the  Minister  of 

'     '  Finance,  defended  the  financial  bills  which  had 

In  tlie  budget  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for  been  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Govem- 

IS79  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  esti-  ment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition. 

mated  each  at  3,270,637  florins.  He  declared  that  M.  Szell  took  too  pessimistic  a 

The  public  debt  of  Hungary  at  the  beginning  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  which 

of  1878  amounted  to  662,40 1,801  florins,  ex-  was  in  reality  already  progressing  in  the  path 

elusive  of  the  common  debt  of  the  empire,  of  improvement. 

Hanjary  also  has  a  share  in  the  public  debt  of  On  March  6th  the  Diet  rejected,  by  222  votes 
Austria  proper,  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  amount  against  174,  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in 
previous  to  1868.  This  debt  is  regarded  as  the  Ministry.  The  budget  law  for  1880  was 
exclusively  Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annu-  adopted  by  alarge  m^ority.  In  April  the  Lower 
ally  a  fixed  sum  for  interest  and  for  amortiza-  House  adopted  a  resolution  brought  forward 
tion.  The  assets  of  the  state  were  estimated  by  M.  Iranyi  for  the  introduction  of  civil  mar- 
in  1878  at  851,800,000  florins.  riages ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  ennn- 

The  budget  for  1881,  as  presented  toward  the  ciating  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  was 
doje  of  the  year  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  rejected  by  107  votes  to  94.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
the  Diet,  showed  a  deficit  of  24,765,381  fl.,  for  debate  M.  Tisza  said  that  freedom  of  worship 
cohering  which  7,800,000  fl.  of  rente  not  yet  is-  already  existed  in  Hungary,  and  with  regard  to 
soed  were  still  available.  The  result  of  the  new  civil  marriage  he  expressed  his  intention  of  sub- 
taxes  and  duties  was  estimated  at  6,500,000  fl. ;  mitting  a  bill  on  the  subject,  if  possible,  during 
aodthe  remaining  deficit  of  10,500,000  fl.  was  the  current  session,  but  said  that  great  difiScul- 
to  be  covered  by  an  issue  of  new  gold  rente.  ties  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure. 

On  October  18th  the  new  session  of  the  In  November  the  £mperor  addressed  an  an- 
pelegations  was  opened  at  Pesth.  On  receiv-  tograph  letter  to  M.  Tisza,  in  which  he  an- 
ing  the  Delegations,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo-  nounced  that  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
»eph  referred  to  the  part  which  hi?*  Government  of  St.  Stephen  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
W  taken  in  regard  to  affairs  in  the  East,  and  Premier  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services, 
^dthat,  as  heretofore,  his  Government  would  and  in  token  of  the  Emperor^s  confidence, 
make  it  its  duty  to  keep  the  monarchy  out  of  The  conflicts  between  the  different  national- 
complications,  and  would  do  its  utmost  for  the  ities  into  which  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
msuntenance  of  peace  and  treaty  rights ;  but,  is  divided  continue  to  be  very  fierce.  The  Mag- 
Qnder  the  circumstances,  its  first  task  would  yars,  although  the  predominant  race,  do  not 
^the  defense  of  Austro- Hungarian  interests,  constitute  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire 
^e  Hungarian  Delegation  elected  M.  Ludwig  population,  and  are  almost  equaled  by  the 
Tisza,  President,  and  Cardinal  Haynald,  Vice-  Slavic  population,  which,  however,  is  divided 
^resident.  M.  Tisza,  in  'his  opening  speech,  into  several  tribes.  According  to  A.  Ficker, 
^^phasized  the  necessity  of  affording  the  means  one  of  the  standard  writers  on  the  ethno- 
^^  maintaining  the  position  of  the  monarchy  graphic  relations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
*^ong  other  powers  to  the  utmost  limit  of  Monarchy,  the  people  of  Hungary,  who  are  es- 
P|[>«8ibility.  The  Hungarians  had  to  ask  a  nnm-  timated  by  him  at  16,297,200,  are  divided  with 
^f  of  questions  relating  to  Bosnia  and  Herze-  regard  to  their  mother-tongue  as  follows: 
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Magyars 6,680,000  effected  in  1867,  Croatia,  inclusive  of  S 

STvT.'dfvidedinto '*^'^  was  made  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Hi 

Biovacks.  Czechs,  and  MoraTiana 2,OiX),ooo  crown.    It  IS,  accordingly,  represented 

gSrrd's^rviiai::::::::::-.::::::  *.»  Houses  of  the  Hnnganai.  Diet    It  h. 

stoveoB 60,u«o  ever,  a  special  provincial  Diet  which  1 

Bulgarians 80,000  trol  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Depa 

Totaisiavs 6,2«o,ooo  of  the  Interior,  of  Worship  and  Inst 

Houmanians 2,800,000  and  of  Jostice.    At  the  head  of  the  pr 

iSl'STtes .* 680000  administration  is  a  *' Ban,"  who  is  ap 

(iypsies. .*.*'..'*.!!. **..*..".*!.*. !'..**. !.!!.*!.*!.' *.!'.. *'..'.!*.      ia»iooo  by  the  Government  of  Hungary.    Th 

Others 15,200  tian  Diet  consists  of  the  Catholic  Arc 

Total 16,397200  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Greek  Oriental  • 

the  Provost  of  Aurana,  eight  Oberg 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Magyars,  the  pre-  (chief  magistrates  of  counties),  the  O 

dominant  race,  number  only  a  little  more  than  Turofolje,  two  counts,  and  77  deputies^ 

one  third  of  the  entire  population.    They  are  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly, 

displaying,  however,  a  marvelous  energy  in  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Croati 

extending  the  prevalence  of  their  tongue,  and  Servians,  who  really  belong  to  the  same 

toward  elevating  it  to  the  position  of  the  only  ality,  being  only  distinguished  by  relig 

official  language  of  the  kingdom.    This  is  espe-  Croatians  belonging  to  the  Catholic  and 

cially  the  case  in  the  Department  of  Public  In-  vians  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  by  the  m 

struction.    The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  ferent  alphabets  in  writing.  The  financ 

in  a  speech  made  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  on  tions  between  Croatia  and  the  Hungarij 

November  27th,  declared  that  during  the  eight  archy  were  regulated  by  a  compromise 

years  of  his  official  position  he  had  done  more  which  was  to  be  renewed  in  1879.  As 

for  Hungarian  culture  and  science  than  any  of  deputations  were,  however,  unable  to  a$ 

his  predecessors.    It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  old  compromise  was  prolonged  for  oi 

in  Hungary  that  this  claim  is  undoubtedly  true  Before  the  negoUations  concerning  a  n( 

with  regard  to  the  Magyar  schools.     Their  promise  were  resumed,  the  Hnngaria 

number  is  rapidly  increasing,  at  the  expense  of  emment  caused  the  appointment  of 

the  schools  of  other  nationalities,  especially  of  ^*  Ban,"  Count  Pejjacsevich,  who  was 

the  German.    According  to  the  official  report  ered  as  being  entirely  devoted  to  the 

of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1879,  interest.     The  new  *^  Ban  "  succeeded, 

there  were  in  that  year,  among  the  1.644,803  in  obtaining  in  August  the  consent  of  tl 

pupils  of  public  schools,  794,915  Magyars,  271,-  tian  Diet  to  this  compromise,  which  wai 

513  Germans,  205,374  Roumanians,  263,624  Slo-  ed  by  the  large  majority  of  65  against 

vacks,  36,716  Servians,  27,076  Croats,  and  45,591  November  it  was  also  adopted  by  the  B 

Ruthenians.    Among  15,715  national  schools,  an  Diet.    Although  Count  Pejacsevich 

there  were  7,179  Magyar,  953  German,  2,848  voted  adherent  to  the  Hungarian  Govei 

Roumanian,  1,837  Slovack,  260   Servian,  66  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  importi 

Croatian,  471  Ruthenian,  and  2,083  were  mixed,  cessions  to  the  Croatian  nationalists. 

Thus,  there  was  one  Magyar  school  for  every  cially  stated  in  a  speech  made  to  the  C 

110  pupils  of  that  nationality,  one  Roumanian  Diet  that  all  attempts  to  Magyarize  the  • 

for  every  80,  one  Servian  for  every  140,  one  should  be  resisted,  and  that  he  woul 

Slovackian  for  every  150,  and  one  German  the  greatest  efforts  to  have  the  former  ] 

for  every  300.    The  Germans  complain  that  Frontier,  which  the  Hun^rian  Gove 

the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  avails  him-  wishes  to  place  under  the  direct  adminii 

self  of  every  opportunity  to  suppress  the  Ger-  of  Hungary,  incorporated  with  Croatii 

man  national  schools,  and  substitute  Magyar  Military  Frontier  had,  at  the  time  of  it 

schools  for  them.    They  also  complain  that  in  est  extent,  before  the  union  of  some  < 

many  cities  acts  of  great  violence  were  com-  with  Hungary  had  begun,  a  population 

mitted  against  their  nationality.    ThusinPesth  1,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  i 

and  other  places  the  municipal  councils  refused  per  cent,  were  Croatians  and  Serviai 

to  authorize  the  opening  of  a  German  theatre.  15  per  cent.  Roumanians.    A  union  c 

In  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  districts  the  people  with  Croatia  would,  of  course, 

Government  endeavored  to  put  at  the  hetid  of  strengthen  the  nationality  feeling  of  the 

the  Greek  Church,  to  which  these  classes  of  Servians.    The  outspoken  nationalists  i 

the  population  chiefly  belong,  men  devoted  to  tia  are,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  < 

the  Magyar  tendencies,  and  thereby  called  forth  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Military  Fi 

a  violent  agitation  in  the  Greek  Church.    (See  but  clamor  for  the  reconstruction  of 

Gbebk  Chdroh.)  called  ^'  Triune  "  kingdom,  consisting  o) 

A  new  compromise  (Ausgleich)  was  brought  tia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the 

about  in  1880  between  the  former  kingdom  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

of  Croatia  and  the  Government  of  Hungary,  matia,  which  now  forms  part  of  Cisleitbai 

When  the  reconciliation  between  the  Imperial  Croato- Servians  constitute  folly  87  per  < 

Government  of  Austria  and  the  Magyars  was  the  inhabitants,  while  in  Bosnia  and  Herze 
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ntire  population  belong  to  the  same  five  miles  from  Agram  a  number  of  fountains 

A  realization  of  these  hopes  would  of  hot  water  burst  from  the  earth,  but  their 

ite  of  fully  8,600,000  inhabitants,  duration  was  only  temporary.    According  to 

^solute  control  of  the  Croato-Servian  an  official  statement  made  by  the  Burgomas- 

and  which  would  not  fail  to  be  a  ter  of  Agram,  two  persons  were  killed  and 

avitation  for  the  remainder  of  that  twenty-three  injured.    Four  hundred  persons 

^hich  partly  live  in  the  principality  were  without  shelter,  and  many  of  them  lacked 

td  partly  in  south  Hungary.     At  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

a  exists  an  irrepressible  conflict  be-        On  May  23d  the  statue  of  Count  Stephen 

tendencies  of  the  Magyar  and  the  Szechenyi  was  unveiled  at  Pesth,  amid  the  en- 

ian  nationalities,  the  further  prog-  thusiastic  participation  of  all  classes.     Among 

lal  solution  of  which  will  have  a  those  present  were  Archduke  Joseph  and  other 

uence  upon  the  reoonstruction  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  two  sons  of 

*ope.  Szechenyi,  and  a  most  brilliant  assembly  of  mag- 

lern  part  of  Austria,  in  November,  nates  and  high  functionaries  of  state.    Count 

ffered  from  an  earthquake  which  Stephen  Szechenyi,  who  was  born  in  1792,  and 

far  south  as  Pola  and  Serayevo.  died  April  8, 1860,  is  generally  regarded  as  one 

nore  than  200  private  houses  were  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  Hungary.    He  was 

damaged,  while  two  churches  were  indefatigable  and  eminently  successful  in  his 

)rous  a  state  tliat  they  had  to  be  labors  for  the  material  and  intellectual  progress 

n.     Part  of  the  cathedral  required  of  his  cocmtry.     He  was  opposed  to  the  separa- 

itructed.    The  palace  and  country-  tion  of  Hungary  from  Austria,  but  aimeu  at  a 

!>ardinal- Archbishop  of  Agram,  the  regeneration  of  the  country  chiefly  through  the 

ool,and  the  Government  cigar-man-  aristocracy  and  in  connection  with  Austria, 

ere  half  destroyed  by  the  earth-  When  the  Cabinet  of  Bach,  of  which  he  was  a 

[s.  and  terrible  damage  was  done  to  bitter  opponent,  ordered  his  house  to  be  searched 

tidings  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  for  documents  which  were  to  prove  him  the 

out  fourteen  miles.    There  were  no  author  of  a  book  directed  against  the  Ministry, 

ine  shocks  felt  between  midnight  he  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  excite- 

November  8th,  and  five  o^ clock  on  ment  that  he  committed  suicide.  Count  Emerio 

>rning.     On  Thursday,  November  Szechenyi,  who  was  appointed  in  1878  Austrian 

h  shock  of  so  violent  a  character  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  still  represented  that 

at  the  hall  in  which  the  Diet  was  empire  in  December,  1880,  is  a  nephew  of 

nras  severely  shaken.    Nearly  half  Count  Stephen.    He  is  regarded  as  an  intimate 

on  of  the  city  fled  in  panic.    About  friend  of  Prince  Bismarck. 


?0B,  was  bom    at  Attleboro,  Mas-  ILLINOIS.    The  history  of  the  public  debt 

March   29,  1785,  and  died  in  West  of  Illinois  commenced  with  the  establishment 

anuary   7,   1880,  aged  ninety-four  of  the  State  Bank  in  1821,  whose  issue  depre- 

aine  months.    He  settled  in  West  oiated  to  88f  cents  on  the  dollar.     The  first 

a  Congregational  minister  in  1814,  funded  loan  was  created  in  1831  to  retire  these 

from  his  pastorate  in  March,  1879.  notes.    To  complete  the  Lake  Michigan  and 

fe  was  spent  in  hard  labor  upon  the  Illinois  River  Canal,  for  which  the  State  had 

father,  who  opposed  his  obtaining  received  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Government 

ication :  after  one  year  of  prepara-  in  1827,  and  to  carry  out  an  extensive  scheme 

he  interruptions  of  labor  and  teach-  of  other  public  works,  the  second  State  Bank 

admitted  to  Brown  University,  and  was  created  in  1835,  and  money  was  borrowed 

ti  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  on  the  State's  bonds,  until  in  1839  and  1840. 

r  he  graduated  as  a  theological  stu-  when  the  State's  credit  was  broken  down  and 

ontinued  in  the  ministry  for  over  this  rash   policy   was  suddenly  arreste<l,  the 

.     He  was  an  antislavery  man  of  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  about 

Fictions,  but  never  violent  or  exces-  $12,000,000.    From  that  time  the  struggling 

expression  of  his  opinions;  on  the  State  directed  its  efforts  to  honestly  extricating 

•eserved  a  calm  demeanor  and  judi-  itself  from  its  financial  embarrassments.    The 

which  commanded  respect  and  in-  canal  was  surrendered  to  the  trustee?  of  the 

dence.     In  his  sympathy  with  his  bondholders,  and  the  unfinished  railroad.-*  were 

son-in-law,  Torrey,  he  deprecated  offered  for  sale.     In  1848  a  plan  of  adjustment 

asures  urged  by  the  latter  for  cur-  was  incorporated  in  a  new  Constitution.    Ar- 

of  slavery.    Even  when  age  had  rears  of  interest  were  funded.    In  the  year  1853 

lis  bodily  powers,  the  clearness  of  the  debt  was  at  its  maximum,  and  amounted  to 

and  judgment  survived.  about  $17,000,000.     In  1857,  for  the  first  time, 
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interest  was  paid  on  the  entire  debt.  From  that 
period  the  process  of  redemption  has  been  going 
on.  New  loans,  amounting  to  $2,050,000,  were 
raised  to  equip  soldiers  for  the  civil  war.  A 
large  portion  of  this  war  debt  has  been  reim- 
bursed into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  United 
States  Government.  At  the  close  of  1880  the 
State  was  able  to  redeem  the  last  balance  of 
its  huge  debt,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January 
the  entire  amount  of  the  money  was  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  it. 

The  only  debt  now  standing  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  is  one  due  from  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  to  the  school  and  the  college  and  semi- 
nary funds,  amounting  to  $1,165,407.  This 
transfer  originated  as  follows:  At  different 
times  the  State  used,  for  general  revenue  pur- 
poses, funds  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
school  fund,  being  portions  of  the  three  per 
cent,  fund,  the  college  and  seminary  land  fund, 
and  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  divided  among  the  States  in  1886. 
By  repeated  declarations  the  faith  of  the  State 
is  pledged  to  for  ever  pay  for  school  purposes 
an  amount  equal  to  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  sum  above  stated.  So  long  as  it  remains 
the  policy  of  the  State  to  make  appropriations 
in  aid  of  education,  the  existence  of  this  nomi- 
nal debt  does  not  increase  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  taxation,  nor  does  its  existence  nega- 
tive the  statement  that  Illinois  is  now  out  of 
debt. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  at  different  periods  accord- 
ing to  the  computations  of  the  State  Auditor, 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  efforts 
with  which  the  State  has  been  able  to  dis- 
charge so  huge  a  mass  of  liabilities  in  so  short 
a  time : 

STATE  DEBT. 

Jtnnary  1,1940 $12,000,000  00 

January  1, 1850 ^^000,000  00 

Januaiyl,  1858 1«.T24,1T7  41 

January  1, 1855 18.994.614  98 

January  1,  1867 12,834.144  65 

January  1, 1850 11,138,458  98 

KovemWso,  1800 10340,017  06 

December  1, 1809 6,124,995  64 

I>eceinberl,  1870 4,890,987  80 

December  1. 1872 2,060,150  68 

December  1, 1874 1,780.972  15 

October  1.  1876 1,480,600  27 

October  1,  1878 802,812  60 

October  1,  1S80 281.0.'»  11 

Janaary  1,  1881 None. 

The  tot^  disbursements  from  the  Treasury 
for  all  purposes  have  been  compiled  by  tlie 
Auditor  from  the  year  1839  to  January  1, 
1881,  and  amount  for  the  forty  years  to  $91,- 
707,976,  distributed  among  the  following  ob- 
jects: Legislative  expenses,  $4,217,086;  exec- 
utive, $4,777,668;  judicial,  $3,613,220;  debt 
for  public  works,  $30,276,807 ;  educational 
purposes,  $26,027,132  *  miscellaneous,  $22,- 
803,565. 

The  expenditures  for  each  of  the  biennial 
periods  or  single  years  since  1839,  as  stated  by 
the  Auditor,  exhibiting  the  increase  of  the 
ftscal  resources  of  the  State,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


TEARS.  Tola]  opi 

1840 $20 

1841-'42 87; 

184d-*44 83 

1846-^46 89 

lW7-'4d 67 

184»-'50 61 

l&51-'52 1.1« 

lb68-'54 2,11 

lS55-'56 8,68 

1 857-58 6.09 

1859-'60 5.02 

1861 -'62 6,4a 

lS68-'64 4.5C 

186&-'66 6.61. 

1867-'68 7,41 

1809 8,81 

1870 299 

1871-72 11.02 

ls7»-74 8,74! 

ls75-'76 6.n 

lb77-'78 ttb 

187»-'80 6.81 

Total $91J(r 

The  expenditures  of  the  executive  < 
ment  have  been  comparatively  unifon 
those  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  ( 
ments  have  been  variable,  both  being  ne 
quite  trebled  since  the  adoption  of  the  < 
tution  of  1870.  The  largest  aggregate 
1870-'72,  covering  a  period  when  tin 
Constitutional  Convention  and  Legislatui 
in  session  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tit 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  public  in; 
ment  debt  in  consequence  of  the  enlnrj 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  Tb 
expenditures  for  the  next  two  years — 1( 
—were  $8,749,312.79,  being  some  $800 
excess  of  the  highest  year  during  tb 
when  the  State  was  equipping  troops  ; 
field.  The  total  amount  expended  fn 
war  fund  is  computed  to  amount  to  | 
811.78;  which  expenditures  were  dist 
from  1861  to  1868. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Trc 
J.  C  Smith,  gives  the  following  statem 
the  balance  of  the  various  funds  in  tb 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yea 
the  revenue  receipts  for  the  two  years, 
bursements  for  the  same  period,  and  the  i 
remaining  October  1,  1880. 

The  amount  of  all  funds  in  the  State 
ury,  October  1,  1878,  was  as  follows: 

General  revenue  Aind $1,1 

Btate  school  ftind i 

IlUnols  Central  RallrMd  ftind ] 

IlIlnniB  Biyer  improvement  ftind 

Military  ftind 

Bellnqaent  land-tax  fond 

Unknown  and  minor  heirs*  ftind 

Local  bond  fund i 

Total "^ 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  from  ( 
1,  1878,  to  September  30,  1880,  inclusiv 
as  follows : 

General  revenue  ftind $8JI 

Btate  school  ftind S,* 

I  llinolB  Central  Railroad  ftind ( 

Military  ftind 

TToknown  and  minor  heirs*  ftind 

Local  bond  ftind % 

Total $8^ 

Balance  October  1, 1878 % 

Totalreoelpto $11, 
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The  diflbnrsements  from  October  1,  1878,  to  abmuiu 

September  30, 1880,  inclusive,  were  as  follows :    Agricuitnrai  and  pi«dcuitural ti"i,296  6o 

^  '  '  ^  Commerce 67,14141 

General  rerenaenind $8,689,038  SO     MHiUry 218,867  80 

8t8teichoolfand 2,0Sl,;M0  78     State  IndebtedDess 687,2«7  45 

lUiodli  Central  Bailroad  ftind 587,287  45     Refunding  and  transfer  warraoto 55,824  68 

IlUnob  Rlvrt- Improvement  ftmd 867  99     Monumental 18,125  00 

Military  ftind 127,444  29     Local  bond  dbburwmenu 2,216,429  67 

Uokoovo  and  minor  heirs*  fund 78  57     Minor  heirs' 78  57 

LocdboDdfand 2,220,478  02  

Total $8,538,909  88 

Total  wrpendltures $3,595,935  69  mi.         ^.               ^    ,                           -          ^       , 

fittuoeofaii  ftinds  in  State  Treasury  OctoDer  ioe  estimate  of  the  expenses  from  October 

^'»«« ! 2,468,606  89  1,  1880,  to  July  1,  1881,  at  which  date  the  ap- 

Which  balance  was  made  up  as  follows:  propriations  made  by  the  Legislature  become 

Geserai  revenue  ftxnd $1,488,611  74  available,  IS  as  follows ;  For  legislative,  ezecu- 

Bute  tebooi  (tand 816,902  22  tive,  and  judicial  expenses,  $603,869  ;  balance 

Mm^lS^  ''^.^'*: :;::::::::::: :       ''f^^i  ll  ^^  appropriations  for  educational  and  charita- 

l>eiDqa<>nt  land-tax  tank 881  06  ble  purposes,  $741,952 ;  State  debt  and  inter- 

£SSSd'?Jn?*r:.'^'':.'^'::::::;;:::;    49l>?9 S  es^ $290,000; misceikne^^^^^^ 

— TZ! pnations,  $288,088;   mihtia,   $18,105;    total 

Totalbalanee $2,46^606  89  $1,881,461. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  ^^^  *  series  of  years  back  there  has  always 

the  general  revenue,  the  school  fund,  the  lUi-  ^®®^.  **  *^®  meeting  of  the  Leaislature  a  sur- 

nois  Central  Railroad,  and  the  military  funds,  P^°*  ^°  ^^^  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  reve- 

on  October  1,  1878,  was  $2,112,228;  the  re-  nue  fund  above  the  amount  required  to  meet 

oeipts  for  the  two  years  on  account  of  the  same,  ^^^  appropriations  made  by  the  previous  Legin- 

16,183,541 ;  total  receipts,  $8,295,765  ;  expen-  lature.    The  appropriations  made  by  the  last 

ditures  for  two  years  from  these  funds,  $6,365,-  Legislature  absorb  this  surplus  and  perhaps 

989;    balance,   October  1,   1830,   $1,929,775.  leave  instead  a  small  deficit.    To  pay  the  per 

The  $281,059  bonds  outstanding,  called  in  for  <iiem  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the 

payment  on  January  1, 1881,  by  the  proclama-  salaries  of  State  oflScers,  $117,000  will  have  to 

tion  of  the  Governor,  consisted  of  $103,000  re-  ^®  appropriated,  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  the 

funded  stock  bonds,  payable  after  1877 ;  $154,-  appropriations  available  for  these  purposes  up 

459  new  internal  improvement  interest  stock,  ^  ^^^7  Is'i  J>y  ^^e  next  Legislature.    The  sur- 

also  payable  in  1877  or  thereafter;  and  $23,-  P^^^  remaining  from  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 

600  in  bonds  previously  called  in  for  rederap-  ^^^  ^^^^^  and  the  unexpended  balances  of 

tion,  but  not  presented.    The  special  fund  de-  ^*^®r  appropriations,  will  probably  cover  all 

rired  from  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Illinois  <ieficits. 

Central  Railroad,  which  was  reserved  for  the  ^^®  Governor's  estimate  of  the  amount  re- 
payment of  the  State  debt,  is  applicable  under  quired  to  be  raised  by  taxation  during  the 
the  Constitution  of  1870  to  the  payment  of  the  coming  two  years  is  as  follows : 
ordinary  expenses  <>^tl^eSUte  government  ron  general  state  purposes. 

after  the  extmf'tion  of  the  debt.    The  $198,001     Lej^isiative $272,000 

halancein  the  Treasury  on  accountof  this  fund    ?-^?fH*l^® .!....!..'!'...!!...'*!*!     48aooo 

wassafficient  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  debt,     ^""^"^^ _554^ 

and  leave  about  $100,000  to  be  turned  over  to         Total  departments $1,256,000 

the ^neral  revenue  account  •  The  amount  paid  ^i!^!nFf"ni^?  "r!,?l7  f ^^^^V"**  *""  , «««  ^ 

;n*J^*.k^  o*^*^ 'r»^««.,-«  K«  ♦u^  ni:«    •    r^     *     i      ^  provemenU  of  State  charlteble  institutions 1,800.000 

into  the  btate  Treasury  by  the  Illinois  Central    Eastern  insane  Asylum-  construction 200,000 

Railroad  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of    ?*P*°***  ^'  univemities i25;ooo 

its  charter,  being  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ffil.^telll'^t'.S'iL'Sciiitrai^^               '^'^ 

earnings,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  has  been       pitai  ft>r  insane  OonTicte 80a,ooo 

Apnl  30,  1880,  in  all  $8,104,656.      Of  the  bal-     IIHnols  National  Guard TT-.T: 150,000 

ince  in  the  Treasury  on  October  1,  1880,  $502,-  Pf^ntin^,  blndinfc  stationery,  and  paper  for  Gen- 

104  consisted  of  trust  funds,  held  for  the  pay-  C^S^l^not'oS^^                                      ''IZ 

oentof  local  bonds,  etc.,  and  $1,966,502  con-         _  

•isted  of  State  funds,  $1,433,611  belonging  to         ^"^ $8^64M00 

the  general  revenue  fund,  and  being  applicable  For  state  school  purposes : 

for  the  expenses  of  the  State  government.       One  million  dollars  per  annum $2,000,000 

The  different  classes  of  expenses  for  which 

siderably  less  than  the  assessed  State  valuation 

-^istive ^^^"^"^J^: $2iszi\i  J"'o\^1.P-''';«?? ^''Vlll'^^H^t::'^' *^!h' 

WiTe 27^,230  19  199,308  in   1877,  and  $857,235,762  m   1878. 

!f*waj    -• oS5H?J?2  Thereturnsof  taxable  property  laid  before  the 

SSwT :":::::::;:::..:::::::::  *    mi ?* 072  n  ^^ard  of  Equalization  by  the  Auditor  aggre- 

■ai  and  rvformatory 563,'<ji7  28  gated  $5,281,937  less  In  1880  than  in  1879. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  changes  in  the 
assessment  returns  for  the  different  classes  of 
property  in  the  year : 


PROPERTY. 

isrs. 

1880. 

Personal  property 

Lands  and  lots 

$151,629,968 

689  775,876 

8,887,607 

$165,091,710 
ai,599,t96 

Bailroad  property 

2,769,&U8 

Total 

$744,742,S46 

$789,460,909 

The  aggregate  value  of  each  item  as  returned 
by  the  assessors  in  1880,  for  the  whole  State,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


PERSONAL  PROPERTT. 


Horses  of  all  nges. 
Cattle  of  aliases.. 
Males  and  asses. . . 

Sheep 

Hogs. 


Bteam-enrines 

Plre-proof  safes 

BllUard-tebles,  etc 

Carriag:e8  and  wagons 

Watches  and  clocks 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines 

Piano-fortes 

Mekxleons  and  organs. 

Franchises 

Annuities  aand  royalties 

Patent-rights 

Steamboats,  saiUng-ressels,  etc 

Merohandise. 

Materials  and  manubctures 

Manolkcturers'  tools  and  machinery 

Agricultural  tools  and  machinery 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Diamonds  and  Jewelry 

Moneys  of  banks,  brokers,  etc 

Credit  of  banks,  brokers,  etc 

Moneys  of  other  than  bankers,  etc 

Credit  of  other  than  bankers,  etc 

Bonds  and  stocks 

Shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies  not  of  this 

SUte 

Pawnbrokers^  property 

Property  of  corporations 

Proper^  of  saloons,  etc 

Household  and  olUoe  property 

Beal-estate  investments  and  Improvements 


AaMocd  ralm. 

.  $24,289,984 

.     19,895,484 

8,461,169 

1,846.822 

4,800.864 

991,957 

264,265 

75,976 

6,406,175 

895,114 

.       1,452,588 

.      1,817,206 

667,885 

89,201 

42,100 

8,642 

878,486 

.     25,848,828 

2,708,149 

1,790,686 

.      4,686,808 

100,056 

67,898 

2,192,126 

1,414.971 

.     18,014,808 

.     17,680,802 

946,196 


Bank  shares 

All  other  personal  property 

Bridge  property 

Grain 


284.4n 

22.720 

542,884 

879,892 

12,126,917 

827,024 

3.206,(*51 

8,062,569 

15.928 

5,454,889 


RAILROAD  PROPERTT. 

Clan  C— Personal  property $749,045 

Class  D.- Lands 776.609 

Class  D.~LoU 1,948,799 

LAKDS. 

Improved  lands $7,820,989 

Unimproved  lands 8,178,185 

TOWN  AND  Cnr   LOTS. 

Improved  town  and  city  lots $1,728,285 

Unimproved  town  and  d^  lots 176,781 

The  assessments  of  the  different  classes  of 
property,  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board,  were 
as  follows : 

Personal  property $168,667,584 

Lands. 890,694, 627 

Lots 1S2,80S,928 

Total $787,071,089 

Railroad  property 2,7(W,030 

Total $789.88M  19 

'Railroads  and  equipments 44,601.615 

Stock  shares,  not  railroad 2,179,460 

Grand  total $786,616,894 

Tliere  is  an  increase  of  ahont  $2,000,000  over 
the  aggregate  assessment  of  1879.    This  comes 


entirely  from  the  railroads,  which  an 
$7,000,000  in  excess  of  the  equalizatio 
wLile  other  property  bears  an  aggrega 
ment  of  $5,000,000  less  than  that  of  1 
The  Governor,  in  his  inaugural  add 
the  following  gratifying  account  of  it 
school  system  of  the  State : 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  th 
ment  or  our  system  of  popular  education  i 
twenty  years,  has  placed  Illinois  in  the 
rank  amon^  the  States  of  the  Union  in  tl 
It  vies  to-day  with  Ma88achusetts,  Connci 
other  New  England  States,  which  were  bi 
regarded  as  pioneers  in  tlie  cause  of  popular 
in  the  liberality  of  the  support  given  to  ' 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Darison  of  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  t 
otatcs,  and  of  the  ager^ate  sums  expend 
support  of  schools  ana  the  erection  of  sdi 
shows  that  among  the  richer  and  more  popu 
of  the  Union,  Illinois  surpasi^es  the  peal 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  is 
passed  by  New  York  and  Mass^acbusetts,  i 
eminence  in  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of 
mon-Bchool  svstcm  have  attracted  the  att( 
elicited  the  aamiration  of  the  world.  While 
men,  political  economists,  and  even  the  p: 
teachers  of  other  lands,  have  been  debating 
tion  whether  the  masses  can  be  cducat^i  ^ 
to  society  and  the  State,  we  have  gone  forv 
pmctical  solution  of  the  problem  until  it  u 
an  open  question. 

The  report  of  the  Joliet  Penitentia 
an  improved  condition  in  the  prison  i 
the  last  two  years.  The  prison  is  ah 
supporting,  and  would  be  so  if  the  coi 
plying  clothes  and  money  to  dischar 
victs  were  not  borne  by  the  prison  au 
The  contracts  for  the  labor  of  the 
were  most  of  them  made  during  times 
prices  than  could  be  obtained  now ;  c 
this  charge  also  could  be  defrayed  oi 
income  of  the  penitentiary.  During 
years  ending  September  SO,  1880,  1,1 
oners  were  discharged.  These  were 
with  $23,298  in  money,  and  clothin 
value  of  $9,399,  together  $32,697.  O 
appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  prison,  onlj 
were  used  during  the  two  years.  1 
proportion  of  pris^oners  who  are  sente 
short  terms  necessitates  the  conclusic 
favorable  contracts  than  could  be  ma 
men  remained  longer  at  the  service  of 
tractors.  During  the  two  years  48' 
convicts  received  were  sentenced  for 
one  year  or  less,  and  886  for  from  oi 
years.  The  new  prison  at  Chester 
completed  as  fast  as  appropriations  a 
able.  The  location  has  proved  a  heai 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  employmei 
prison  labor.  Work  has  been  commeni 
a  hospital  for  insane  convicts  in  co: 
with  the  Southern  Prison,  for  which  fui 
appropriated  by  the  last  General  Ai 
An  agency  for  looking  after  and  assist 
charged  convicts  is  recommended  by  th 
Commissioners,  who  also  advise  the  abc 
life-sentences. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  ram 
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penses  of  the  State  charitable  institations,  ex-  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  as  fol- 

clasive  of  the  Eastern  Insane  Hospital  at  Kan-  lows : 

kakee,  was  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  Com $S8,757,089 

1880,11,021,600.     The  amount  of  appropria-  winter  wheat fA^lf\ 

tioM  Hsked  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  FS^ho^ '.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.*;.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.**.' .'.'.'.'      2t,i87;46i 

for  the  following  two  years  is  $1,041,000,  be-  Fat  caiUe'.'.'.*.!'.*.  .*.'.*.*'.'.*. '.'.'.'*.'.*.'.'.!'.'.      liWiw 

sides  which  there  is  a  cash  surplus  on  hand  of         olu***^ '.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      n^m 

$100,000,  and  uncollected  debts  to  the  amount  Orcbardi..*.*.. ............ ....;......        tCnti^iso 

of  $40,000.    The  appropriations  demanded  are         8*^n^^^^' IoS'tm 

as  follows:  for  the  Northern  Insane  Hospital,         fuu°*^  ^  .**V  ................    ..       1,679*684 

$200,000;   for  the  Central  Insane   Ho.^pital,  Rye. *.'.*.*..**. *.■*.*.*.*.'.'.*.*'.'.*.".■*.'.'.'. '...'.!       i,5i8;ft87 

$194,000;  for  the  Southern  Insane  Hospital,      f!!?S^'":::::::"'::::::::::::::.      V^im 

$156,000 :  for  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ami  Barley. . .       '.'.'.'.'.. '. '.'.'..'.'. '. . '. .  .* .'  *. '.  ..\         56u,T08 

Damb,  $170,000;  for  the  Institution  for  the  -,  .  ,  *  »iw «««  roo 

Blind,  $47,000 ;  for  the  Asylum  for  the  Feeble-  ^""^ «J«»,w»,«» 

Minded,  $102,000 ;  for  the  Soldiers*  Orphans'  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  dairy 

Home,  $85,000;  for  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm-  products,  estimated  at  $27,000,000,  the  value 

ary,  $32,000 ;   for  the  State  Reform  School,  of  the  horses  sold,  and  of  other  crops.    The 

$55,000.    The  appropriations  demanded  for  the  corn-crop  of  1880   was  260,697,036   bushels, 

Slate  institutions  for  special  purposes  amount  which  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1879,  when  the 

to  $618,220.     The  average  cost  of  maintenance  crop  aggregated  805,913,377  bushels;  in  1875, 

io  the  State  institutions  has  been  reduced  from  when  it  was  280,000,000  bushels;  and  in  1877, 

$330  per  capita  per  annum  in  1874  to  $200  in  when  it  was  269,899,742  bushels.    The  yield 

1880.    The  care  and  provision  for  the  inmates  per  acre  in  1880  was  38  bushels,  there  having 

of  the  Illinois  insane  hospitals  are  said  to  be  been  eight  more  productive  years  in  the  last 

exceptionally  good,  while  ihe  cost  of  mainte-  twenty-one :  1862,  when  the  average  yield  was 

nance  is  less  than  in  any  similar  institutions  in  40  bushels ;  1872,  when  it  was  39*8  bushels ; 

the  country  excepting  one  or  two.  1871,  88-3  bushels;  1879,  38  bushels;    1865, 

Governor  S.  M.  CuUom,  in  his  biennial  mes-  8525  bushels;  1870,  35*2  bushels;  1876,  34-3 

sage  to  the  Legislature,  contrasts  the  material  bushels;    and  1868,  34  bushels.     The  largest 

condition  of  the  State  in  the  early  days  of  its  yield  is  obtained  from  low  lands  lately  reclaimed 

settlement  with  its  present  wealth  and  com-  by  drainage.    The  value  of  the  crop  of  1880 

mercial  independence.     The  Government  land  was  exceeded  in  1879,  when  the  crop  aggre* 

laws  were  less  favorable  than  the  present  home-  gated  $97,483,052  in  value;  in  1875,  when  it 

stead  law  daring  the  period  when  Illinois  was  umounted  to  $96,200,000;  and  in  1864,  when 

devoid  of  transport  facilities  to  convey  its  sur-  the  crop  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel, 

plos  products  to  outside  markets,  and  were  and  brought  $103,767,101.     In  1860  there  were 

sach  that,  while  the  public  lands  were  being  8,839,159  acres  under  corn,  producing  11 5,174,- 

taken  up,  all  the  money  which  came  into  the  770  bushels,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $48,944,- 

State  was  paid  into  the  land-office.    Now,  rail-  277.    In  the  last  twenty-one  years  the  area 

roads  are  built  in  advance  of  settlement,  and  devoted  to  this  crop  has  not  increased  steadily, 

the  settler  receives  his  farm  as  a  free  gift  from  but  has  several  times  diminished  on  account  of 

the  nation.     In  the  second  decade  of  the  Staters  partial  failures  in  the  crops  of  the  preceding 

existence,  a  system  of  canals  and  general  inter-  years  to  some  extent,  but  oftener  on  account 

nal  improvements,  many  of  them  injudicious  of  superabundant  crops  and  great  reductions  in 

and  over-costly,  burdened  the  State  with  a  the  price.     After  the  high  prices  of  1864  the 

heavy  debt,  which  reduced  it  to  an  insolvent  acreage  increased  to  5,023,996  acres  in  1865, 

condition.    It  has  never  been  sought  to  shake  and  then  gradually  decreased  to  8,928,742  acres 

off  this  debt  by  repudiation;  but  all  theobli-  in  1868;  rising  then  pretty  steadily  to  8,935,- 

gations  have  been  faithfully  discharged.     The  411  acres  in  1877.    Since  then  the  high  prices 

growth  of  the  State  in  the  last  decade,  though  of  wheat  have  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 

pot  showing  as  high  percentages  of  increase  as  corn  area  to  be  given  up  to  the  more  profitable 

in  the  earlier  stages,  has  been  of  a  healthy  and  crop.   In  1878  the  corn  acreage  was  reduced  to 

permanent  character.     A  large  proportion  of  8,672,089  acres ;  in  1879  to  7,918,881  acres,  and 

the  gains  have  been  of  a  kind  which  does  not  in  1880  to  7,574,645  acres.    The  large  yield  of 

show  on  the  assessment  rolls,  but  which   is  1879  and  1880  was  obtained  through  improved 

manifested  in  the  visible  prosperity  of  the  peo-  methods  of  culture.     In  1880  dry  weather,  the 

pie.    A  great  mass  of  mortgage  indebtedness  chinch-bug,  and  early  frosts  greatly  injured 

has  been  paid  off,  and  real-estate  titles  held  by  the  crop.     Owing  t<>  the  drought,  the  quality 

non-residents  have  been  purchased.    The  farm-  of  much  of  it  was  inferior.     The  average  price 

ing  lands  especially  have  been  relieved  in  this  for  the  twenty-one  years  has  been  thirty-nine 

way  from  a  drain  of  interest  and  rent.  cents  a  bushel.     In  some  years  the  culture  was 

Illinois  is  the  lending  agricultural  State  in  attended  by  a  net  loss ;  but  the  profits,  taking 

the  Union.    The  marketable  farm  products  of  all  the  years  together,  have  been  enormous. 

1880  are  estimated  at  over  $300,000,000.    The  The  aggregate  value  of  this  crop  for  twenty- 

Talaes  of  the  different  products  reported  by  one  years  was  $1,372,515,823  ;    the  cost  of 
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production,  $299,284,127;  the  losses  in  ncfa-        The  rotunoB  before  us  reveal  the  fnct  that  Um  past 

vorable  years,  $127,081,829 ;  the  aggregate  net  y^,^*?  ^  ^°5  ^^  extraordinary  activitv  and  pn»- 

r^nrkfif    *0A«  1 AQ  'iti'7  oo    D  Dcnty  for  railroads  generally.    The  revival  of  business 

prom,  ;pu4o,i4V,dD/.  jjjig  «iv(jn  ^q  impetus  to  tnd&c  and  travel  hitherto  un- 

According  to  tbe  retoms  made  to  the  Rail-  preoedented.  Freight  traffic  has  iiimiahed  the  roods 
road  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  there  have  all  that  they  coula  do,  while  the  figures  show  an  in- 
been  346*74  miles  of  road  built  during  1879,  c'^as®  o^  passenger  traffic  in  this  State  of  50  per  cent, 
making  the  total  mileage  of  the  State  7,917  oxang,  m  we  berieve  to  the  reduction  of  f^^ 

.,      »   \.  T     ,   J .      \VvTo      M        *    -J-        '      1        Notwithstandingthefactof  lower  rates,  the  net  earn- 

miles,  not  mcludmg  1,063  miles  of  sidmgs  and  ingg  of  the  leading  roads  in  this  State  have  new^lr 

814  of  double  track.  The  total  length  of  track  doubled.  Manv  roods,  in  oonseauencc  of  this  iocit«£cd 
of  the  lines  running  through  the  State  is  22,863  income,  have  been  enabled  to  build  anew  thou*  slat- 
miles;  their  capital  stock  $408,745,914,  of  te?iedflnandal condition.  Others  aeriously  tiireaten^ 
«ri^i«K  ^T  QAt  ^rf\i\  :^  ^.^^A  ;«  Tu^.  Cf«fl  k«;««  have  escaped  the  courts,  while  still  otliers  have  beeo 
which  $7,841,700  is  held  m  the  State,  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  if  receivere, 

$638,481  less  than  in  1879.  The  average  amount        The  past  year  has  also  been  remarkable  for  the  numy 
of  stock  issued  per  mile  is  $22,257;  the  total  cases  ot  consolidation  of  different  lines  of  road,  and  tlie 
indebtedness  is  $759,320,460,  an  average  per  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of  larce  owners  towiid 
mile  of  $41,147.     The  average  cost  per  mUe,  centralization  of  management    \MiiTe  tlie  war  among 
.       ^  y  ^'       *"««  «*c^«  ^w^K  1%,          V,  ^jjg  railroad  ownere  may  not  lis  yet  have  resulted  in 
as  shown  in  the  construction  and  equipment  any  serious  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  ft- 
accounts,  is  $40,309.     The  number  of  persons  cilitv  with  which  immense  interests  have  been  con- 
employed  on  the  railroads  is  reported  as  94,-  trolled  with  money,  as  wo  have  seen,  and  monopDliei 
661;    of  which  number  34,443  are  laborers,  created,  naturally  excites  grave  ^prehensions.  ]t«rf. 
OQ  iflo  o««*;.v«  «,««  A  Qoo  Umli^^^^^  A  OyiA«-J7  tords  an  additional  reason  lor  btato  control  and  just 
29,169  section-men  4,392  brakemen,  4  940  fire-  supervision.    With  uniform  and  steady  rates,  nider 
men  and  wipers,  3,812  engineers,  3,259  con-  proper  le^l  restriction,  the  consolidation  of  different 
ductors,   7,688  machinists,  4,437   clerks,   etc.  organizations,  upon  an  nonest  ba^is  of  £oii<i^</<  intei^ 
The  aggregate  sum  reported  as  paid  to  employ-  <^^»i  reducing  the  number  of  employees  and  bringing 
ees  is  $49,427,729.     the  number  of  men  em-  ".'»<Jer  one  management  divergent  mtci^ts,  ought  to 
1       J      -^i  •    IL    csj.  1    .       7.     \  J    T^^Tv  ^IX  give  the  internal  commerce  ol  the  country  a  quidLer 
ployed  within  the  State  is  estimated  at  40,650,  transit,  more  security  and  safety  to  passengere,  and 
and  their  aggregate  wages  and  salaries  $21,-  afford  the  people  lower  rates. 
250,000.    The  average  yearly  pay  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  employees  ranges  on  the  lead-        The  long-pending  test  case  of  the  IlIlDois 
ing  roads  within  the  following  extremes:  sec-  Central  Railroad  Company  ts.  the  People,  in 
tion-men,  $243  to  $422 ;  station -agents,  $341  to  which  the  final  decision  on  the  constitutional- 
$900;  passenger  engineers,  $862  to  $1,530;  pas-  ity  of  the  railroad  law  of  1873  was  to  be  ren- 
senger  conductors,  $721  to  $1,160.     The  gross  dered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  ended  in 
earnings  reported    by    fifty  companies    were  June  by  the  bench  of  Judges  affirming  the 
$140,949,675,  of  which  $34,717,367  was  from  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court.    The  opinion 
passengers,   and    $102,096,367  from    freight,  was  prepared  by  Chief-Justice  Dickey,  who 
The  gross  earnings  for  1879  of  the  lines  run-  himself  dissented  from  the  decision.    Upon  the 
ning  through  the  State  were  28  per  cent,  small-  decision  of  this  case  the  powers  of  the  Rail- 
er,  and  the  net  income  30  per  cent,  smaller,  road  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  to  enforce 
The  gross  income  within  the  State  was  $48,-  their  schedule  rates  depended.    This  case  was 
461,221,  $12,781,745  coming  from  passengers,  an  agreed  one,  and  has  been  pending  along 
and  $36,678,476  from  freight.     The  operating  time.   In  theKuggles  case  the  Court  affirmed  the 
expenses  of  all  the  roads  were  reported  as  $77,-  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  law,  but  there 
093,738,  $14,178,695  more  than  in  1879.     The  are  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  in  rela- 
taxes  reported  as  paid  in  Illinois  were  $1,607,-  tion  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  law,  which 
670.    The  net  profit  was  $32,061,768.    The  to-  theRailroadandWarehouseCommiEsionershave 
tal  freight  tonnage  was  53,837,586  tons,  against  been  hoping  for  years  that  the  Supreme  Court 
37,193,464  in  1879  ;  the  Illinois  freight,  23,-  would  pass  upon.    For  instance,  the  law  pro- 
297,544,  against  an  estimated  quantity  of  15,-  vides  that  a  schedule  of  reasonable  maxininm 
621,254  carried  in  1879.     The  passenger  trafiSo  rates  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
increased  in  1880  about  50  per  cent,  over  that  missioners  for  each  of  the  railroads  of  the 
of  1879,  which  is  due,  it  is  supposed,  principally  State,  and  that  such  schedules  shall  be  prima 
to  the  reduction  in  fares.    The  passenger  traffic  f(tcie  evidence  in  the  courts  that  the  rates  fixed 
amounted  to  over  a  million  passengers  each  for  in  them  are  reasonable.     But  the  Conrt  has 
ten  lines.    The  average  rate  per  passenger  per  failed  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  railroad 
mile  was  2*5  cents  on  the  main  lines,  and  2*89  companies  are  bound  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
cents  on  all  lines,  against  8*14  cents  in  1879.  board,  or  to  settle  other  important  questions 
The  average  number  of  cars  in  a  train  was  21^,  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  law.    The  suit 
the  average  number  of  tons  of  freight  in  a  car  was  an  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
nine.     The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  pie  against  the  Illinois  Central.    Judgment  was 
mile  was  1*38  cents,  the  rate  in  1879  having  rendered  by  the  Douglas  County  Circuit  Court 
averaged  1*92  cent.  against  the  defendant,  who  appealed,  and  in- 
The  Railroad   Commissioners  comment  as  sisted  that  the  count  in  the  declaration  under 
follows  on  the  increase  in  railroad  traflSc  and  which  judgment  was  given  was  defective.    By 
the  grefitly  improved  financial  condition  of  most  agreement,  the  case  was  tried  upon  an  a^d 
of  the  roads :  state  of  facts.    No  pleas  were  filed,  both  paf* 
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ng  the  case  on  the  agreed  state-  void/^  has  not  been  effective.    As  shown  in 

i  under  that  single  count  of  the  the  statistics  given  above,  the  stock  of  nearly 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  every  road  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 

as  sufficient  to  sustain  the  judg-  construction.    The  original   amount  of  stock 

e  Dickey  in  the  written  opinion  first  isfiued  has  in  some  instances  been  doubled, 

proofs  clearly  show  a  violation  of  and  in  many  largely  increased.    The  principal 

nd  the  only  question  as  to  the  pro-  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  by  con- 

I  judgment  depends  upon  the  con-  verting  accumulated  earnings,  and  issuing  stock 

>wer  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dividends  to  represent  them.    The  efiect  of 

r.     He  then  discussed  the  claim  this  is  to  enlarge  the  basis  on  which  future 

s  a  violation  of  a  contract  between  dividends  are  to  be  earned  at  the  expense  of 

id  the  corporation,  the  company  the  public.    The  Commissioners  sum  up  the 

granted  a  charter  authorizing  the  results  of  their  past  work  in  the  following 

establish  rates  of  tolls  for  the  con-  terms : 

>erson8  and  property,  concluding  When  the  i^resent  law  of  this  State,  to  prevent  ex- 

LS  follows :  tortion  and  uiyust  discrimination,  was  passed  in  1878, 

...                i..      .     1.         J     J     V*  but  few  States  had  ventured  to  thus  respond  to  a  popu- 

5f  this  corporetion  is^  beyond  »  doubt,  i^p  ^nd  just  demand  of  the  people.    Now.  fourteen 

jr  the  adjudged  cases  m  this  and  other  grates  have  established    Commissions  with    powers 

!h  the  corporation  acfiuires  the  powers  gi^ii^  to  those  of  this  State,  or  have  conferred  like 

to  transact  such  busmess  in  the  mode  powers  upon  other  State  offlcere. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  am^onty  of  the  Since  that  time  most  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 

this  18,  by  necessary  imphcation,  sub-  ^he  railroad  corporations  and  the  people,  growing  out 

tens  are,  to  the  le^lative  power  ot  t  he  ^f  ^^^  doctrine  of  supervision  and  control,  haveboen 

,  prohibit,  ond  punish  extortion.    The  decided  by  our  highest  courts  in  favor  of  the  hitter. 

ithonUes  leading  to  thw  conclusion  mo  tj^^  work  thus  far  accomplished  on  behalf  of  the 

^„^1f®^.lP     A  ^  of  Buggies  M.  the  ^^^^^  j^  ^  remarkable  as  it  is  satisfactory,  and,  as 

oia,  255, 256,  and  the  case  must  be  gov-  hereinbefore  stated,  passenffer  rates  have  been  reduced 

from  three  and  a  halt  and  five  cents  per  mile,  to  a  uni- 

,        -                ij    X      iv       1.  ij«  form  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  on  all  the  leadin;/ 

ads  of  group  first,  after  holdmg  ^ads  m  this  State.    Although  the  returns  for  1880 

ime,  have  all  accepted  the  maxi-  show  a  gratifying  diminution  of  passenger  rates,  the 

'er  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission-  saving  to  the  people  will  more  fiilly  appear  next  year, 

three  cents  a  mile,  and  many  of  «?,^«  reduction  above  mentioned  Avas  not  made  gener- 

k«,r«  ..\.^^^^A  ♦K^T-  #-*<v;»kf  «!«f«-  *lly  ^"i^d  after  the  time  for  making  the  returns  for 

have  changed  their  freight  rates  isso  had  expired.  The  amount  saved  to  tlie  people  by 

a  conform  to  the  schedules  of  the  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  in  1880  over  1879  was 

rs.     A  revision  of  the  schedules  $12,580,673. 

oad  and  Warehouse  Commission-  ^hen  this  Commission  was  first  organized,  it  was 
cress,  to  which  they  hope  all  the  %"^^  ^  f"^?'^  returns  from  the  railroads.    Many 
•,      X^  ^       Ml  v    J'           1  •**"**  of  them  refused  outn^ht  to  make  returns,  or  to  ac- 
the  btate  will  be  disposed  to  con-  knowledae  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  require 
»ase  their  long  contention.      The  them,    'those  that  were  made  were  meager  and  un- 
rs  state  in  their  report  that  they  satisfactorv.    Now,  nearly  every  road  in  the  State,  par- 
entering  into  litigation  with  rail-  ticularly  the  leodmgones^ readily  and  ehecrfuUy  re- 
:^-   «.«^««  «fK^«  -^oo^^o  K«««.,««  epondto  the  calls  of  the  board  m  this  respect 
les,  among  Other  re^ons  because  ^^he  raUroads  and  their  patrons  are  neWer  arriving 
to  find  parties  directly  interested  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  rates  shall 
.rges  against  the  railroads,  while  be  established  than  ever  before.    But,  while  great  ad- 
j  complain  are  seldom  willing  to  vancement  has  been  thus  niiide  toward  solving  tho 
prosecution  with   the  necessary  a«^tio°  of  restrictive  legislation,  consistent  witfi  tho 
*^            J                     «        MM'»    c««  y  rights  of  owiiers  and  low  tariffs,  complicated  questions, 
1  accordance  with  the  usage  in  i^ating  to  iSates,  poolings,  through,  local,  and  com- 
the  Commissioners  have  made  it  a  petitive  rates,  are  oonstantlv  arising  for  settlement, 
examine  into  complaints  brought  and  will  contmue  to  demana  our  attention  and  invea- 
nst  railroads,  and  seek  to  obtain  an  ligation. 

iement  between  the  parties.   Their  In  1859,  the  first  year  of  the  ofiicial  inspec- 

that  capacity  as  a  court  of  refer-  tion  of  grain  in  Chicago,  the  total  number  of 

;ablished  precedents  for  future  ac-  bushels  inspected  was  29,222,225  ;  in  1872  the 

ir  premises,  and  have  actuated  the  total  inspection  covered  189,625,887  bushels; 

st  their  rules  and  tarififs  in  accord-  in  1880  there  were   188,896,368  bushels  in- 

em.  spected  in  and  103,154,466  out,  the  total  inspeo- 

vhich  resnit  to  shippers  from  sud-  tion  amounting  to  242,050,834  bushels.     The 

in  the  freight  tariffs,  the  Commis-  storage  capacity  of  the  Chicago  warehouses  has 

imend,  should  be  averted  by  an  act  increased  from  4,090,000  bushels  in  1858  to 

ature  requiring  sixty  days'  notice  20,000,000  bushels  in  1880.    There  was  an  ad- 

ed  by  the  railroads  before  any  rise  dition  of  elevator-room  for  2,000,000  bushels 

!s  can  go  into  effect.    The  prohibi-  made  in  1880.    The  aggregate  quantity  of  grain 

d  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  handled  is  estimated  at  161,000,000  bushels  in 

inst  the  issuance  of  fictitious  stock,  1880,  agaii\st  138,000,000  bushels  in  1879,  and 

at  *'all  stock  dividends  and  other  68,000,000  bushels  in  1870.    The  increased  re- 

rease  of  the  capital  stock  or  in-  ceipts  were  in  com  and  oats,  other  cereals 

>f  any  such  corporation  shall  be  showing  a  falling  off,  the  old  stocks  having 
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been  exhansted  by  the  grain  coraer  of  1879.  the  State  in  1879  was  $479,676,409; 

The  receipts  embraced  3,000,000  barrels  of  received  thereon,  $4,727,080;  marin 

flour,  23,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  95,000,000  land  risks  written,  $54,609,032;  prei 

bushels  of  corn,  22,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  ceived,  $224,976.     The  losses  paid  in 

7,000,000  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.   The  ship-  were  $1,927,595;    deducting  whicl 

ments  of  1880  aggregated  156,000,000  bushels  from  the  total  premiums  paid,  with  3( 

of  grain,  about  the  same  as  in  1879.    In  nearly  on  these  for  expenses,  the  apparent 

every  article  dealt  in  on  the  Produce  Exchange  the  yearns  business  amounts  to  $539,: 

there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  aggregates  average  premium  rate  charged  is  98 

in   1880.     The  sales  of  grass-seed  were  62,-  $100;   the  ratio  of  losses  to  risks 

000,000  pounds  in   1880,   against  48,000,000  cents  on  $100 ;  to  premiums,  89  cente 

pounds  in  1879;  of  flaxseed,  188,000,000  pounds,  dollar  received.     The  aggregate  amoi 

against    118,000,000;    of   butter,    65,000,000,  risks  written  in  Illinois  for  eleven  ye 

against  54,000.000  pounds.    There   were  6,-  919,894,698;  the  aggregate  amount  < 

875,000  hogs  slaughtered,  against  5,089,000  in  ums  paid  to  the  companies,  $57,149 

1879,  in  spite  of  strikes  which  lasted  during  aggregate  losses  incnrred,  $47,985,71' 

the  larger  part  of  the  packing  season.    The  losses  incurred,  $25,763,723  fall  withii 

average  capacity  of  the  packing-houses  of  the  of  the  Chicago  fire;  the  losses  in  that ; 

city  is  100,000  hogs.    The  pork-packing  in-  over  seven  and  one  half  times  as  gr 

dustry  of  Chicago  has  grown  up  since  1853,  in  amount  of  premiums  taken  in.    Durin 

which  year  the  first  hogs  were  slaughtered,  years  succeeding  1871,  the  year  of  th 

The  business  of  1880  amounted  to  $62,000,000,  average  premiums  charged  exceeded 

$20,000,000  more  than  that  of  1879,  the  aggre-  $100  of  risk,  and  three  times  as  muc 

gate  weight  of  the  yearns  killing  amounting  in  ceived  as  was  paid  out  for  losses.    Le 

1880  to  1,100,000,000  pounds.    The  number  of  the  year  of  the  great  fire,  the  losses  \ 

live  animals  received  during  the  year  included  averaged  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  ] 

7,000,000  hogs,  1,854,000  cattle,   and  82,000  received ;  including  tnat  year,  about  d 

sheep ;  the  shipments  of  Jive  animals  included  percentage. 

188.000  hogs  and  860,000  cattle.    The  growth  The  laws  regulating  life  insurance  ] 

of  Chicago  was  remarkable  in  many  directions  complied  with  by  29  companies  of  oth 

in  1880.    Great  numbers  of  new  dwellings  and  which  issued  8,860  policies,  amountii 

factories  were  erected,  and  hundreds  of  new  898,906,  in  1879;  the  total  number  < 

industries  started.    The    bank    clearings  ex-  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  bei 

ceeded  the  enormous  total  of  1879,  aggregating  amounting  to  $9,442,160.    The  prei 

$1,693,000,000.  ceived  during  the  year  amounted  to  i 

During  the  two  years  of  the  administration,  the  losses  paid,  $30,047.     The  Audit< 

741  corporations  have  been  organized  for  pur-  deavored  to  test  in  the  courts  the  claii 

poses  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  359  for  other  ob-  of  codperative  life-insurance  associ 

jects.     Of  the  former,  229  were  manufacturing,  other  States,  organized  on  the  plan  ( 

267  mining,  112  miscellaneous  companies,  and  sessment  of  members  to  pay  death- 

18  were  building  and  loan  associations;  of  the  transact  business  in  Illinois  without  c 

latter,  167  were  benevolent  associations.    Since  with  the  insurance  laws.    Upon  th 

the  law  of  corporations  went  into  force,  in  them  with  the  penalties  of  the  law,  tl 

1872,  there  have  been  8,140  companies  incor-  panics  have  discontinued  business,  an* 

porated.  them  embraced  the  proposal  of  the  A 

The  statement  of  local  bonds  registered  in  carry  the  question  into  the  courts  for 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  different  on  an  agreed  case.    The  Auditor  * 

acts,  together  with  the  amounts  paid  and  can-  these  organizations  the  character  of  b^ 

oeled,  shows  that  there  were  outstanding.  Sep-  enterprises,  and  defines  the  position 

tember  30,  1880,  under  the  act  of  1869,  $12,-  garding  them  as  follows: 

127,978.31;  under  the   original   act  of  1865,  It  i«  the  intention  of  the  Auditor  to  prev 

$2,015,511.62 ;  under  the  amended  act  of  1865,  available  means,  tliose  so-called  coCperative 

$4,096,285.     There  has  been  a  large  increase  <»«ipanie8  of  other  Stotes  from  entcnngthii. 

over  the  amount  registered  in  18?7.;78,  but  s'u^cd  ii^uiST^^^^h^e  p^^^fj^^^ 

tins  IS  because  of  the  large  amount  of  refund-  decided  that  tlie  true  con«truction  of  the  lai 

ing  bonds  issued.     The  average  rate  of  interest  mit  tliem  to  do  so.    This  course  is  adopt 

on  the  bonds  registered  during  the  past  two  sense  of  public  duty,  and  is  demanded  bra 

years  was  7-qQ  npr  rpnt     whilA  fnr  Vhft   T>rA  ^^®  "**®°*  ^^  meaning  of  the  law,  and  fo 

years  was   /  yy  per  cent.,  wnue  ror  tne  pre-  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State,  as  tbw 

ceding  two  years  it  was  8*4  per  cent.  solicited  are,  to  a  laroe  extent,  without  the  ii 

The  insurance  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  necessary  to  jud^  of  the  merits  of  the  variou 

Treasury  shows  that  189  insurance  companies  and  without  available  means  of  redreas  fori 

were  doing  business  in  Illinois  in  1880,  twenty-  The  State  Board  of  Health  was  orgi 

two  having  been  admitted  since  the  previous  1878.     Its  principal  work  has  been  th 

report     Of  the  total  number,  eight  joint-stock  tion  of  the  public  against  nnqualifiec 

and  four  mutual  associations  are  Illinois  com-  competent  medical  practitioners.    Th« 

panics.    The  amount  of  tire  risks  written  in  of  practitioners  in  the  State  on  Jnlj 
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the  law  regulating  the  )>rnctice  of  medi-  Valley  and  the  lake-region,  and  of  all  the  grain 

ent  into  force,  was  7,400,  of  whom  3,600  of  the  West,  which,  as  well  as  provisions,  flow 

graduates  and  licentiates,  and  3,800  non-  to  Chicago,  the  central  market  for  these  prod- 

ites.    The  number  of  graduates  and  licen-  nets.     The  other  benetit  which  would  come 

practicin<^  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  from  the  enlargement,  would  be  the  improve- 

ras  4,950,  the  number  of  non-graduates  ment  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  Chicago,  af- 

making  the  total  number  practicing  1,-  fording  a  sufficient  outlet  for  its  sewage.     It  is 

9s  than  when  the  law  went  into  force,  thought  that  such  a  passage  between  the  lakes 

umber  of  certificates  issued  in  1880  was  and  the  j^ississippi  would  partly  supply  the 

Fraudulent  medical  colleges  have  been  place  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  for  regulating 

issed  by  the  board,  and  a  higher  standard  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the 

uced  in  some  of  the  legitimate  schools,  water  which  could.be  drawn  from  Lake  Michi- 

Iploma  of  no  college  is  sufficient  to  secure  gan  through  the  canal  would  be  sufficient  in 

ficate  unless  it  requires  a  college  or  high-  quantity  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  great 

education  in  literature  and  science  be-  river  in  the  dry  season.    Another  plan  which 

itrance,  and  unless  it  obliges  candidates  has  been  broached  is  to  make  a  great  cutting 

)  doctoral  degree  to  attend  two  courses  of  as  much  as  one  thousand  feet  wide  and  twenty 

»  on  medicine  and  all  the  allied  branches  feet  deep,  which  should  more  than  answer  the 

in  different  years,  together  with  clinical  purpose  of  the  reservoirs,  carrying  enough  of 

ospital  instruction  and  practice  in  the  the  overfl(»w  of  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Missis- 

;ing-room.    Subjects  to  which  the  board  sippi  to  add  four  feet  to  its  average  depth, 

scted  to  extend  its  attention  are  the  pre-  In  the  Governor's  message  the  situation  of 

Q  of  contagious  diseases  of  men  and  ani-  the  canal  and  the  project  for  its  completion  by 

:he  study  of  the  water-supply  of  cities,  the  Government  are  described  as  follows : 

meral  sanitation;  also  the  collection  of  Tho  demand  for  the  enlaiyement  of  the  canal  and 

>tatistic3.     Quarantine   regulations  were  the  completion  oftho  Illinois  River  improvement^ ws 

ed  by  the  board  to  prevent  the  introduc-  ™ore  urgent  every  year,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  by 

f  the  yellow  fever  into  Cairo.  no  means  inter^ts  Illinois  alone  but  b  of  equal  im- 

n  -J-.'  -:  ,.      o   T>   o     i.1  i.4.   •     u«  portanoe  to  all  the  States  which  border  on  the  Missis- 

-Oommissioner  S.  P.  Bartlett,  in  his  re-  £ppi  Rivor,  and  to  all  those  which  depend  upon  the 

tates  that  2d1  bushels  of  native  fry,  esti-  areat  Valley  for  food-supplies.    While  this  water-way 

at  5,000,000  individuals,  were  taken  from  happens  to  be  wholly  witliin  the  territory  of  Illinois, 

-up  streams  and  ponds,  where  they  would  *^  improvement  is  not  a  question  of  local  or  State  in- 

erished      Ba^s  and  wall-eyed  pike  were  ^«^h^;  ^^^  ^as  n3imbu«ed  the  city  of  Chicago  for  its 

out  and  used  to  stock  new  waters,  and  advances  in  deepening  the  canal,  and  it  wnow  the 

it  were  placed  in  deep  water.  property  of  the  State  without  incumbrance.    The  Con- 

lovement  has  been  inaugurated  which  stitution  contains  the  following  provision : "  The  Illi- 

to  the  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  and  ^""b^S^  Michigan  Canal  shall  never  bo  sold  or  leased 

«a«i  noTiai  K«  Tk^  n-^^^-oi  n^.,^-««*«^4.  4.^  *"*^"  ^he  spociflo  provision  for  the  sale  or  lease  thereof 

an  Canal  by  the  General  Government  to  ghall  firet  £ave  b^n  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 

aensions  of  a  ship-canal,  so  as  to  establish  of  the  State  at  a  general  election,  and  have  been  ap- 

»oat  communication  between   the  lakes  proved  bv  a  miyoritv  of  all  the  votes  polled  at  such 

le  Mississippi  River.     A  convention  for  election.'*^    I  earnestly  recommend  that  you  provide 

rtherance  of  this  scheme  was  held  at  !!ul^^  t^K^u*^?!?  *?/''%?fP^^'^(^^^ 

.IX       U10.U      Tu«         _i.               J     J  osition  which  wul  allow  the  canal  to  be  turned  over 

^  March  18th.     i  he  importance  and  ad-  to  the  United  States,  on  proper  conditions  and  limita- 

es  of  the  improvement  were  described  tions,  and  that  you  provide  for  the  presentation  of  the 

rernor  Cullom  and  others,  and  resolu-  whole  matter  to  our  dele^tion  in  Congress  and  to  the 

vere  addressed  to  Congress  urging  its  ^^^  ^  ""^^  ^^^'  "*  "^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^  favorable 

consideration.     The  enlargement  of  the  "^ Whitever  special  advantage  may  accrue  to  Illinois 

tas  already  been  commenced  by  the  con-  bj  reason  of  her  having  tho  canal  within  her  borders, 

>n  of  the  Henry  Lock,  which  was  com-  will  be  fully  her  due  in  return  for  the  millions  she  has 

in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  and  the  ahendy  expended  on  this  work.  The  advautacre  to  the 

Coppery  Creek  which  was  finished,  ia  C'S'l^er^^ol^^*^"!  ^'tlt  ^wt? 

t  a  cost  of  $410,000.    The  two  locks  give  and  South,  by  a  water-way  through  which  can  pass 

miles  of  water  seven  feet  deep,  while  the  bulky  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  wiu  be 

pth  before  was  not  over  two  ifeet  in  inflnitelv  more  than  the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

)laces.     These  locks  are  350  by  75  feet  ''i®  deepenini?  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  ^ve  a  stew'y 

nA  «»;ii  a^^^r^T^r.A^t'r.  v^«4.«  QAA  /v^4. 1  southerlv  current  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  mto 

«  A^i  accommodate  boats  800  feet  long,  the  Illinois  River,  has  been  of  immense  sanitory  ad- 

2,000  tons  burden.     Ihe  cost  of  com-  vantajjje  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  its  effect  has  been 

the  work  on  the  present  plan,  so  as  to  to  purify  the  Chicago  River,  and  in  a  mat  measure 

226  miles  of  navigation  to  steamboats  **^®  *^®  sources  of  water-supply  of  that  great  city 

g  six  feet  of  water,  is  estimated  at  $1,-  I'?,?  ~°^™"'*^5>''  ^^  ^'^^'  ?^^  '"^  consequence 

?    ^      *u    *       11       1       J     u   •!?  Vv   '  of  the  enormous  mcrease  of  population  and  manutao- 

).    t  or  the  two  locks  already  built  Con-  tures  m  Chicago,  the  supply  of  water  flowing  through 

ppropriated  $80,000.    The  establishment  the  canal  does  not  suflaciently  dilute  the  sewasrp  ta 

>  navigation  between  Chicago  and  the  make  it  innocuous,  and  tlie  result  is  a  serious  injury 

ippi  is  desired  chiefiv  as  a  check  upon  J?  ^^®  l^P"^<^^^!?f"^t8  which  border  on  the  canal  in 

SZ.A  /t/vmr^on.'/^o  «A^J.i:»»  ««  «u^-«->r'  tho  counties  of  Will,  Grundy,  and  La  Salle.    The  evd 

road  companies,  affording  an  alternative  consequences  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  are 

or  the  exports  of  the  upper  Mississippi  most  keenly  felt  in  winter,  and  such  i«prescnUtions 
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have  oeen  made  to  me  by  the  authorities  and  citi-  deemed  necessary  for  the  execntioD  of  its  lai 

»en«  of  Joliet,  Lockport,  and  other  towns,  that  I  have  ^nd  the  preservation  of  the  peace.     Such  o 

caused  mvcsti<nition  to  be  made  jy  the  Canal  Commis-  «.«„:„«♦;„!»   ;„  ««*   i,««,^;„«  ♦«!^««o   ;«   4.;,«* 

sioners  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  whose  re-  ga^Jzation  is  not  keeping  troops  m  time  . 

ports  on  these  questions  will  be  pUoed  before  you,  peace  m  the  sense  ot  the  prohibitory  clani 

with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     The  reqniremei 

the  evils  complained  of.    It  is  represented  to  be  per-  of  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Commander-ii 

r^^rrcTrrjrrklt'wrd'a™  chief  «.d  the  provision  that  no  miiitiaeoc 
healthful  and  pure.  The  subject  should  receive  your  V^^J  S'^ai*  »®ave  the  State  with  arras  without  t, 
immediate  and  careful  consideration.  There  can  be  no  consent  of  the  Gommander-in  -Chief,  the  Gove 
discussion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  its  nor,  have  reference  to  the  service  of  the  Stat 
own  property  is  not  maintained  or  operated  in  such  a  g^^d  do  not  apply  when  the  militU  are  in  ti 
condition  as  puts  in  peni  the  health  and  lives  ot  its  -^«„'  ^  «<?fi>^  tt«;».«^  6.4^^^^^  tk^  ^a^^*x^^  . 
citizens;  ancf  that  such  is  the  present  condition,  in  Jjrvice  of  the  United  StBtes.  The  adopUon  oJ 
winter,  at  least,  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  the  discipline  of  the  United  btates  regular  annr 
seems  to  be  clearly  established.  would  not  render  the  law  inyalid.  The  ex- 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  destructive  inun-  ©mption  of  an  active  member  of  a  company 
dation  occurred  along  the  margin  of  the  Missis-  ^^om  jury  service  is  constitutional.  With  re- 
si  ppi.  The  river  rose  over  seventeen  feet  above  E^^^  ^  the  provision  in  the  law  prohibiting 
low-water  mark  at  Quincy,  and  still  higher  at  armed  men  not  of  the  militia  from  parading, 
some  points  farther  up,  subsiding  in  the  be-  ^^^  head-notes  of  the  decision  run  asfollowB: 
ginning  of  July.  Although  not  so  high  as  the  The  provision  of  the  militia  law  making  it  unlawful 
Hood  of  1876,  when  the  water  gauge  at  Quincy  for  »ny  body  of  men,  other  than  the  regularly  oiigin- 

. jt   .4.  «;„«;^^«  xu«*  «k«„^  ir.«r  ^^*^m  ^«  ♦i.««.  >zed  volunteer  militia  of  this  State  and  tlie  troops  of 

Stood  at  nineteen  feet  above  low  water,  or  that  ^^  united  States,  with  an  exception  in  fever  ohto- 

of  1851,  when  it  marked  22*8  feet,  it  was  suf-  dents  in  educational  institutions  where  militia  wmee 

ficient  to  break  through  the  Warsaw  Levee,  is  taught,  to  associate  themselves  toother  as  a  mUitanr 

which   protects  18,000   acres,   and  the  great  company  or  organization,  or  to  dnll  or  parade  wiA 

Sny  Levee,  which  redeemed  100,000  acres  of  ?."°^  '"^  ?°7  ^A^^  °^  ^^^.'^  "^/^^^  ^^^^  T^^?  ?! 

•  L  V  \l4.    '      II      .  '^^^^"'^^  Awvr,vv/v  'T:    °  license  of  the  Governor,  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 

rich  bottom  alluvium;  and,  opening  wide  ere-  paramount  law  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  is  a  binding 

vasses,  overflowed  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  law. 

most  valuable  farming-lands  of  the  State,  de-  It  is  a  matter  within  the  regulation,  and  subject  to 

stroying  the  standing  corn  and  great  quantities  ^J^.^^'f  l»^ef,  o^\^«  S^^'  ^  detenmne  wLetto 

^.1*^1.       u'lTiJiAiT         u          i.j  bodies  ofmen  With  mihtary  organizations  or  otherwise, 

of  the  wheat,  which  had  just  been  harvested.  „nder  no  dUcipline  or  oommahd  by  the  United  States, 

The  Sny  Levee  is  fifty-two  miles  in  length,  be-  or  of  this  State,  shall  be  permitted  to  parade  with  anna 

ginning  at  a  point  between  Quincy  and  Uan-  in  populpus  communities  and  in  public  pUues. 

nibal,  and  ending  near  Alton.     A  crevasse  oc-  ,  P  natters  l^taining  to  the  internal  peace  and  irdl- 

curred  at  a  poiSt  about  fifteen  miles  below  i^S^^^^^?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Hannibal,  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  three  other  thing  necessary  for  the  protection,  safety,  and  best  in- 
breaks were  made  later.  A  new  levee,  in  pro-  terests  of  the  people  of  the  State  may  oe  done  under 
cess  of  construction  above  Quincy,  was  nearly  this  power,  rersons  and  property  may  be  subjected 
ruined.  Much  injury  was  done  to  railway  prop-  ^^n  sJ^'^^^*'  restraints  ana  burdens  for  the  com- 
erty,  and  traffic  was  arrested.  The  Sny  Levee  wiS^mere  property  interests  are  involved,  this 
was  commenced  in  1873,  and  completed  in  power,  like  other  powers  of  government^  is  subiect  to 
1875,  at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  It  starts  in  Adams  constitutional  limitations ;  but  where  the  mtcmsl  pei« 
County  and  extends  through  Pike  and  into  Cal-  ^^  ^^^^  <>f  ^]»«  P«»pl;  are  concerned,  the  only  Uim- 
u^„«  n»..«4»  t'Ua  t««^  .J!.i«:».rv<i  K«  i«.  «,««  rv«  tations  imposed  are  that  such  "  regulations  mu.4 nave 
houn  County.  The  land  reclaimed  by  it  was  oc-  ^ference  tTSe  comfort,  safctv,  ind  welfare  of  aod- 
cupied  by  renters  almost  exclusively.  About  ety."  What  will  endanger  the  public  security  must, 
one  half  the  area  was  planted  to  corn  and  wheat  as  a  general  rule,  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legiala- 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation.     The  soil  is  ex-  tive  department. 

ceedingly  fertile,  the  average  wheat-crop  being  The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  thepnb- 

twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.    This  lie  schools  came  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 

levee  was  built  under  the  drainage  act  of  1871,  appeal.    A  boy  named  McCormick,  actidgnn 

which  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  der  the  orders  of  his  father,  a  Catholic,  had 

by  the  Supreme  Court.    This  decision  made  refused  to  refrain  from  studying  during  the 

the  bonds  which  were  issued  for  the  construe-  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the 

tion  of  the  levee  void.    The  heaviest  holder  Bible,  thus  disobeying  an  order  of  the  direc- 

commenced  a  suit  in  the  United  States  Court  tors,  and  was  expelled.    The  father  brought  «n 

against  the  property-owners,  seeking  to  make  action  against  the  teacher  and  the  directors, 

the  bonds  an  equitable  lien  on  the  lands  bene-  and  the  case  was  decided  in  their  favor  by 

fited.  Judge  Pillsbury,  in  Livingston  County,  whose 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  estab-  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 

lished  the  constitutionality  of  the  militia  law  In  the  case  of  McKee  vs.  the  Germanialn- 

of  Mny  28,  1879.    The  power  of  Congress  to  surance  Company,  it  was  ruled  by  Judge  Zan«, 

provide  for  the  organizaticm  and  discipline  of  of  Springfield,  that  when  it  is  agreed  by  the 

the  militia,  it  was  decided,  is  not  exclusive,  parties  to  a  number  of  cases  that  they  will  ahid® 

The  act  in  question  is  not  repugnant  to  the  na-  by  the  decision  of  one  of  the  cases,  and  wh^^ 

tional  militia  law.     The  State  has  the  right  to  but  one  case  is  tried,  witness-fees  and  siniiitf 

organize  such  portion  of  its  militia  as  may  be  costs  shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  once. 
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Several  cases  regarding  the  validity  of  city  its  liabilities  and  pay  its  expenses.    A  manda- 
and  town  bonds  and  the  enforcement  of  jadg-  mns  was  issued  by  Judge  Treat,  in  another 
xnents  against  municipal  corporations  came  up  case,  brought  by  the  holders  of  Mississippi  and 
in  the  courts  during  the  year.    Judge  Drum-  Missouri  Air- Line  Railroad  bonds,  ordering  the 
xnond,  of  the  United  States  Oircait  Court,  de-  authorities  of  the  city  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
elded  that  each  of  the  several  series  of  bonds  to  pay  overdue  coupons  on  these  bunds ;  and 
of  the  city  of  Springfield  were  valid,  the  bonds  the  plea  of  the  limitation  of  the  chai-ter  was 
amoanting  altogether  to  $856,646.     In  the  case  not  sustained  in  this  case, 
of  George  B.  Ellery  vs.  the  Town  of  Hickory,        A  batch  of  interesting  trespass  suits,  known 
it  was  pleaded  by  ex-Governor  Palmer,  coun-  as  the  Levi  cases,  came  up  in  the  State  Circuit 
sel  for  the  defemlant,  that  certain  railroad-  Court  at  Springfield,  before  Judge  Zane.    The 
cimstraction  bonds  issued  by  the  town  were  defendants  were  a  United  States  marshal  and 
invalid  because  the  Governor  had  signed  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  nt  his  request, 
charter  of  the  railroad  after  the  adjournment  and  the  plaintiffs  were  L.  S.  Ensel,  Charles  Sea- 
of  the  Legislature.  man,  and  Samuel  Levi,  whose  premises  were 
Boads  issued  to  the  Indianapolis,  Blooming-  entered,  searched,  and  property  therein  was 
ton  and  Western   Railroad  by  Blue  Ridge,  seized   by  defendants  in  virtue  of  a  writ  in 
Urbaaa,  and  other  townships  of  Champaign  bankruptcy  delivered  to  Edward  R.  Coe,  Unit- 
Cooaty,  were  pronounced  void  by  the  United  ed  States  Marshal,  issued  by  the  United  States 
States  Supreme  Court.     In  the  case  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  upon  the  affidavit  of  €r.  W. 
Niantic  Savings  Bank  et  al.  m.  the  Town  of  Plunimer,  one  of  the  defendants,  attorney  for 
Donglas  et  al.  on  appeal,  the  decision  of  the  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  and  other  creditors  of 
Effingham  Circuit  Court  was  reversed  by  the  Samuel  Levi,  an  adjudged  bankrupt,  averring 
State  Supreme  Court.    The  lower  Court  had  npon  belief  that  goods  of  said  bankrupt  had 
directed  that  certain  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  been  fraudulently  removed  and  were  secreted 
railroad  construction  should  be  canceled  on  noon  the  premises  of  Ensel  and  Seaman,  and 
the  ground  of  fraud,  because  certain  of  them  of  another  warrant  authorizing  the  marshal  to 
were  owned  by  the  bank  and  D.  T.  Littler.   The  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  Levi. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  as  the  bonds  were  The  close  of  the  plaintiff  Ensel,  which  was  en- 
regularly  registered  and  issued,  and  had  passed  tered  by  the  United  States  officer  and  Plum- 
into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers,  and  as  roer,  was  a  store.     The  Court  held  that  such 
the  town  had  been  benefited  by  the  sale,  it  forcible  entrance  and  seizure  w&s  in  violation 
was  debarred  from  avoiding  the  payment  of  of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
the  boniis  on  technical  grounds,  and  could  not  Constitution,  requiring  a  warrant  to  particu- 
be  assisted  by  a  court  of  equity  to  accomplish  larly  describe  '^the  place  to  be  searched  or  the 
an  inequitable  act.    Bonds  of  the  town  of  Lin-  persons  or  things  to  be  seized."     In  this  war- 
cob  isHued  to  the  Havana,  Mason  City  and  rant  the  only  description  of  the  things  to  be 
Eastern  Railroad,  were  decided  legal  and  bind-  seized  was  **  goods  and   property  of  Samuel 
ing  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  Levi."    The  warrant  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
mandamus  issued  to  compel  the  town  officers  a  search-warrant,  as  none  can  issue  in  civil 
to  levy  a  tax  for  their  payment.    Citizens  of  process.    The  second  case  was  of  the  same  na- 
t^e  town,  being  of  the  view  that  the  bonds  ture  as  the  first,  except  that  it  was  the  d well- 
were  invalid  under  the  decisions  of  the  State  ing  of  Seaman  which  was  entered,  not  a  store- 
ooQrts,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  house.     The  third  case  was  that  of  a  forcible 
restraining  the  officers  from  levying  and  col-  entry  into  the  dwelling  of  Samuel  Levi  to  take 
lecting  the  tax  before  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  possession  of  his  property,  real  and  personal. 
The  bondholders  thereupon  procured  a  writ  as  directed  in  the  bankruptcy  warrant.    The 
from  the  United  States  Court,  citing  certain  Court,  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolabil- 
citizens  before  it  to  show  cause  why  they  ity  of  a  man's  home  its  full  force,  laid  down 
s^uldnot  be  held  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court,  the  principle  that  no  bankruptcy  or  other  exe- 
The  city  of  Quincy  was  incorporated  in  1840,  cution  warrant  authorizes  a  constable  to  force 
Qader  a  special  charter,  and  an  amendment  was  his  way  into  a  person's  dwelling-house  when 
•dopted  in  1863  which  limited  the  tax-levy  to  the  outer  entrance  is  barred. 
♦l.03  on  $100.     In  1878  a  tax  was  assessed        The  validity  of  the  section  of  the  revenue 
•lader  the  general  revenue  law  which  amount-  law  imposing* one  per  cent,  per  month  interest 
^  to  H  cent  on  the  dollar.    On  a  bill  of  on  delinquent  taxes  was  affirmed  by  Attomey- 
^uity  filed  by  Frederick  G.  Jansen  and  others  General  James  K.  Edsall  in  an  opinion  given 
?g^inst  the  county  collector,  praying  for  an  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  Thomas  B.  Needles, 
^fyunction  forbidding  the  collection  of  the  ex-  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.    He  consid- 
*^  which  was  levied  for  the  payment  of  in-  ers  the  one  per  cent,  to  be  interest,  as  defined  in 
^rest  on  city  bonds,  it  was  decided  by  t^ie  the  act,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty, 
*^,^preme  Court  on  appeal  that  the  city  has  no  which  could  only  be  enforced  by  virtne  of  the 
*^ht  to  exceed  the  limitation  in  its  charter;  judgment  of  a  court;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
?o  that  it  must  take  advantage  of  the  general  collectable  by  ministerial  officers,  such  as  tax- 
^^icorporation  act  and  change  its  charter  if  it  collectors,  and  without  judicial  proceedings, 
^oires  to  levy  higher  taxes,  in  order  to  meet       The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
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in  Springfield,  May  19tb.     A  division  of  the  Resolved^  That  if  the  Senator  and  Represcntativ* 

party  in  Chicago  caused  two  rival  delegations  to  ^,  ^  elected  this  faU  in  each  senatorial  district  of  thia 

■^              -.i..-/S            *•      £>         i^     y   ?y       *  State,  or  either  one  of  them,  which  are  nominated  by- 

appear  at  the  Convention  from  Cook  County—  ^,g  ^^  poUtical  parties  to  which  preference  is  to  b% 

called,  from  their  places  of  meeting,  the  Palmer  given  under  the  foregoing  resolution,  will  not  pledge 

House  and  the  Farwell  Hall  delegates.     The  tnemsclves  to  the  measure  expresHed  in  the  for^in^ 

former  party  was  headed  by  Senator  Logan,  resolution,  that  then  we  recommend  that  (andidat^ 

aad  the  latter  which  opposed  the  nomination  ^oSSZ^S^'SPl^TiJSJe^^dS.v^'^^^ 

of  brant,  was  led  by  Messrs.  MediU  and  l!ar-  („  vote  with  their  old  poUtical  parties  for  aU  the  other 

well.    The  Farwell  Hall  delegates  were  not  ol-  offices  to  be  filled  at  this  coming  election, 

lowed  a  voice  or  a  sitting  in  the  Convention.  j,,e  State  Convention  of  the  Greenback-L.. 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  National  Conven-  ^or  party  was  held  on  the  28th  of  April.   A 

tion  were  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Grant,  ^o,,  g^^je  ticket  was  nominated,  as  follow.: 

The  nominees  for  State  officers  were  as  follows :  Governor,  A.  J.  Streeter ;  Lieutenant-Govern. 

For  Governor,  Shelby  M.  Cul  om ;  for  Lieuten-  Andrew  B.  Adair ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  U. 

ant-Governor,  John  M  Hamilton;  for  Secretary  Thomson;  Auditor,  W.  T.  Ingram ;  Treasarer, 

of  State    Henry  D   Dement;  for  Auditor  of  q  ^/f  ^           Attorney-General,  H.  G.  Whit- 

Public  Accounts,  Charles  P.  S wigart ;  for  State  i^ck.      The  platform  they  adopted  ran  89  fol- 

Treasurer,  Edward  Rutz;   for  Attorney-Gen-  j„^g. 

^'tI*'^?*  ^"^"tl*^"            .     A  ».»j  K_  *i.«  The  GreenliMk-Labor  party  of  Illinois,  in  convtn- 

Th»  following  platform  was  adopted  by  the  tion  assembled,  adopt  the  following  platform  of  prin- 

Democrats  in  convention :  ciples : 

Patriotic  duty  -md  interest  demand  peace  and  recon-  J\I^ "^iT^^l'J!^^^^  VJ^l'^^ 

ttro^^'ijln'ilJi"^.'"'-   Wepl^our^^lvesto  ^enT-d-^ot  by^cSf^S^^S'^nlfi^^iri^SS; 

?    N^T«^^?r^^b  inn  «n<J  ^liea  «>  ««u«l  «liould*be  a  full  fegal  tender  to 

9   Vn  JSr,d  i»!P""«<*""^  aU  debts,  pubUc  and  private.                 ^ 

I:  i°.*v'5iS'??-_,- ..  ._„  „-^..  „  .v..  2.  That  the  bond,  of  the  United  States  should  B<*b. 

Federal 
not 


feren«,  with  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  States  yrBub^tTutidTr^Te'  '^ukting  noTci Tf'nSiS 

of^.i^r'^vonVhllf^in^Jfll^in^  ^"^^^"^  """^  ^"^""^'^  "^"^  l«^«,  ^^  that  the  fi^,  unlmiited  coinage  of  gold 

r^n  mnrw^^^/r;nnn.r^u«.  *°d  "i^cr  be  cstablishcd  iJv  law.             ^^ 

?•  tL  wni^  tg^Sr^nTii  -^^.^.m^   .r.A  »•  That  railroad  and  all  other  public  corporations 

JIlI^L  I^L  L  fL^^PJ  ,,^"**  ^  Bupreme,  and  ^^,^1^  ^  hgy  amenable  to  law,  so  that  they  JWl  nh- 

mi^ionties  must  be  the  rule  imder  the  constitutional  ^^-..^  *k-»  :„f^-»a».a  m*  ♦>!«  T^%^y^\\n 

methods ;  no  more  such  frauds  as  that  of  1876.  ""7*^^!.  ?it'^i!i? l!Sj  ?w«^nr  fh.t  t««v  h^(^ 

Q   Tu-l  !««=  oU-11  Ko.  »«.^»^  ♦«  ^-^*^^*  ilu^-*—  :«  ^  Ihat  the  lands  now  owned  or  that  may  nereuter 

f>.^n3^^  Ji^lnf^ni  ^rS^l^l^n  ^iK^^wil^  ^  ««mi^  ^J  ^^  Govemmeut  by  treaty  or  otherwbe, 

the  more  prompt  and  certam  collection  of  their  wages.  ^^^^  „^^  be  granted  to  corporations  oi  sold  to  specu- 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  dele-  lators,  but  should  be  reserved  for  actual  occupants,  wd 

gates  to  Cincinnati  to  favor  the  two-thirds  rule.  ^  ^hem  in  limited  quantities ;  and  in  aU  ««»  w^ 

4*     r\           *•       *<v  i»Tv.  iii^i.TTv-niii««i«»^.  corporations  to  whom  grants  have  heretofore  been 

At  a  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  no  made  have  fidled  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  condi- 

candidates  for  State  officers  were  set  np,  but  tions  of  such  grants,  the  lands  should  revert  to  the 

a  movement  was  organized  to  secure  a  major-  Government, 

ity  favoring  prohibition  in  the  Legislature,  and  5-  That  the  Government  should  improve  ril  s^ 

_              au       1      i«         J-                  1         ^  •     Ai-  Dracticable  watercourses  as  may  be  necessary  and  iCiM- 

procure  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  lu  the  ^j;?^  utuL  the  great  natural  advant^iflforded  by 

btate  Constitution  forbidding  the  mannfaoture  ©ur  navigable  rivere  and  lakes ;  and  that  the  conneo- 

or  sale  of  intoxicants.     To  this  end  a  plan  of  tion  (by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Illinoifl  and 

action  was  embodied  in  the  resolutions  adopted  Michij^an  Canal)  between  the  lakes  and  the  Missifi«ppi 

by  the  Convention.    The  resolutions  were  as  ^^.'"TJ£^t'Se';S'ZTS,''i  fcir.ftee,  and  .Mutely 

lOllows .  secret  ballot,  subject  to  no  intimidation  by  buUdoien 

Reaolved^  That  we  deem  it  inoxpedient  at  this  tune  or  employers, 

to  nominate  any  State  or  national  ticket,  and  recom-  7.  That  as  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  the 

mend  to  prohibitionists  of  Illinois,  by  voting  with  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity,  it  should  be  so  proterted 

old  political  parties  to  which  they  respectively  bo-  as  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  insure  a  just  distnbo- 

longed  in  the  pa«<t,  to  thus  secure  the  nomination  and  tion  of  its  results ;  therefore,  the  hours  of  labor  and 

election  of  members  of  the  Learislature  of  this  State,  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  estabUshments  ehoiild 

thia  fall,  pledged  to  submit  to  5ie  legal  voters  of  this  be  pkced  under  ririd  legal  control ;  the  compcUtwo 

State  a  constitutional  amendment,  to  be  voted  upon  at  of  contract  oonvict-wbor  abolished  ;  a  bureau  of  labor 

tlic  general  election  in  the  fall  of  1882,  prohibiting  the  statistics  established ;  factories,  mines,  and  workshow 

manufacture,  sale,  or  importation  of  all  intoxicants  for  inspected ;  the  labor  of  children  under  fourteen  y**"^* 

bevcra!?o  purposes,  if  tlie  same  shall  be  petitioned  for  age  in  factories,  mines,  and  workshops  restrictetl,  and 

by  the  voters  of  this  State ;  and  in  pledging  candidates  wages  paid  m  cash. 

for  the  Lo<ri.slature  to  submit  such  amendment  to  the  We  are  to  embody  in  civil  government  the  divine 

voters  of  this  State,  we  accord  to  the  candidates  airree-  right  of  every  laborer  to  the  results  of  his  toil,  tnw 

ing  to  submit  said  question  to  the  voters  of  this  State,  crmbling  the  toiling  producers  of  wealth  to  P^^'^JJ 

m  common  with  everybody  else,  the  right  to  oppose  tliemsclvcs  with  the  means  for  physical  comfort  ana 

the  same  by  voice  ana  vote  when  the  question  is  up  the  facilities  for  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  cu»^ 

before  the  people  to  be  voted  upon,  asking  of  them  condemning  as  unworthy  our  civilization  ^1*®*'^ 

only  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  question,  pledg-  rism  which  would  impose  upon  the  wealth-produocn 

in<<  ourselves  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  imgority  as  a  state  of  perpetual  drudgeiy  as  the  price  oi  bare  aW- 

legully  expressed  at  the  polls.  mal  existence. 
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iment  to  the  State  Constitation 

abraitted  to  the  people  at  the  State 

lie  2(1  day  of  November,  was  to  the 

ect: 

nty  there  shall  bo  elected  the  following 
jencial  election  to  bo  held  on  the  Tue^- 
ii»t  Monday  in  November,  a.  d.  1882 : 
go,  County  Clerk,  Sheritf,  and  Treas- 
the  election  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
iyionday  in  November,  a.  d.  1884,  a  Cor- 
k  of  the  Circuit  Court  (who  may  be  &c- 
r  of  Deeds,  except  in  counties  having 
i  and  more  inhabitants,  in  which  ooun- 
of  Dced.4  shall  be  elected  at  the  general 
Eocli  of  said  officers  shall  enter  upon 
his  office^  respectively,  on  the  1st  Mon- 
ler  after  his  election,  and  they  shall  hold 
e  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
ocessors  are  elected  and  qualined :  Pro- 
» person  having  once  been  elected  to  the 
ft  or  Treasurer  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
1  office  for  four  years  after  the  expiration 
'  which  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

Iment  was  ratified  by  the  popular 
riDcipal  object  is  to  do  away  with 
ctions,  and  lessen  their  cost.  It 
^erm  of  office  of  the  Sheriff  and 
liform  with  the  other  county  of- 

nber  election  gave  the  Republicans 
in  the  new  Legislature,  the  Dem- 
id  the  Socialists  1,  making  the  Re- 
jority  in  the  Senate  18  ;  and  in  the 
e  the  Republicans  83  members  and 
its  70 — a  Republican  majority  of 
»use,  and  on  joint  ballot  a  Repabli- 
in  the  Legislature  of  26.  The  Re- 
ididates  for  the  State  offices  were 

.  British  viceroy alty  in  Asia.  Vice- 
ernor-General  of  Bengal,  Marquis 
pointed  in  1880.  Commander-iii- 
)  Army,  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines, 
re  and  Legislative  Gounnil  is  com- 
ows :  The  Viceroy,  the  Oommanrf- 
Sir  John  Strachey  (appointed  in 


1876),  Whitley  Stokes  (1877),  A.  Rivers  Thomp- 
son (1878),  J.  Gibbs  (1880),  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  D.  W.  Stewart  (1880),  and  C.  11.  Aitchison 
(1880).  The  lieutenant-governors  of  the  prov- 
inces are  honorary  members  of  the  Council, 
when  it  meets  in  their  respective  provinces. 
Government  Secretaries:  For  the  Inteiior,  C. 
E.  Bernard;  for  the  Finances,  R.  B.  Chap- 
man ;  for  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  C.  Lyall ;  for 
Military  Affairs,  Colonel  A.  B.  Johuson ;  for 
Public  Wprks,  Colonel  A.  Fraser ;  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  D.  Fitzpatrick.  The  governors 
of  the  different  provinces  are  as  follows :  Ben- 
gal, Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  A.  Eden  (1877); 
Northwestern  Provinces,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  G.  E.  W.  Couper,  Bart ;  Pnnjaub,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  E.  Egerton;  Central  Prov- 
inces, Chief  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Morris;  British 
Burmah,  Chief  Commissioner,  C.  U.  Aitchison ; 
Madras,  Governor-General,  William  Patrick 
Adair;  Bombay,  Governor-General,  Sir  James 
Fergusson  (1880). 

The  area  and  population  of  British  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENCIES  AND  PROVINCES. 


Presidency  of  Bengal : 

Lower  Bengal 

AHsam 

Northwest  Provinces. . 

Punjsuly 

Central  Provinces 

British  Bormsh 

Ajmeer  and  Malrwara. 

Berar 

Mysore 

Ck>org 

Presidency  of  Madras 

of  Bombay  . . . . 


•» 


Under  British  admlnistratloD. 
Feudatory  states , 


Total. 


8q 


16fi,203 

45.80-2 

10.%895 

10M75 

84,208 

8!*,M6 

2.711 

17,711 

23.825 

2.000 

188,fci.%6 

12i,108 


PopolstkHi. 


60,50S.89T 

4,162,019 

42,001,486 

17.611.498 

8,201,519 

2.747,148 

896.889 

2,226.496 

5,055.412 

168,812 

81,672,618 

16,849,206 


191.095,445 
49,208,058 


240,298,498 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  years 
1876-79  were  as  follows : 


OroM  neripta. 

XXPBNDrrUBKS. 

Surpltti  (  +  ) 
or  D«acit(-). 

L 

Ulndiiu 

In  England. 

ToUL 

• 

£55,995,785 
58.969,801 
65,207,694 

£44,710,800 
48,464,088 
49,002,589 

£18,467,768 
14,048,850 
14,160,764 

£58,178,C68 
62,512,888 
63.163,808 

—  £2.182,778 

—    8 .548.087 

•f     2,044,891 

ess  of  the  Parliamentary  elections 
tain  was  watched  with  great  in- 
th  English  residents  and  natives, 
of  India  *^  remarked  that  the  in- 
in  Bombay  was  nearly  as  keen  as 
tself,  and  that  for  the  first  time, 
I  contest  was  followed  almost  as 
he  natives  as  by  the  Europeans. 
)ublic,  in  fact,  were  more  excited 
of  the  results  of  the  first  two  days* 

count  of  the  area  and  popolatlon  of  the  dif- 
,  the  distribotion  of  the  population  according 
px.  and  the  population  of  cities,  see  "  Annual 
1876.  For  late  statist!  ?8  on  the  emigraUon 
le  pubHc  debt,  on  Imports  and  exports,  on 
hipping,  on  railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 
ek>p«dlA'*forlS79. 


polling  than  they  were  over  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Afghanistan,  or  even  over  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  leading  vernacular  paper  of  the 
country,  describing  the  feoling  in  the  Eastern 
Presidency,  said : 

Even  mudies^  shops,  where  the  villaire  people  jijener- 
ally  collect  for  cossip,  ore  being  converted  into  politi- 
cal clubs  for  the  nonce.  Any  villajje  schoolboy  who 
has  read  something^  about  the  British  Constitution, 
and  who  can  read  tlie  newspaper,  is  pressed  into  the 
service  and  invited  to  dwell  on  the  mechanism  of  par- 
liamentary government.  Amone  English  -  educated 
natives  the  excitement  seems  to  oe  as  groat  and  real 
as  if  they  were  themselves  ooncemed  in  the  elections. 
Like  the  BriUsh  constituencies,  they  seem  to  bo  di- 
vided into  Conservatives  and  Liberals.    There  are 
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among  them  admirers  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  and  Mr.  the  troops  daring  the  campaign  in  which  ther 

Glad^wne  and  the  intenaity  of  feeling  is  bo  great  that  had  been  engaged,  and  at  tlie  close  of  it  tm- 

on  thL'^'SSS.  "^'""'^ ""'  ^             """""^  °0"^<^e<i  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^y  ^^  been  pleased  to 

grant,  in  addition  to  the  Afghan  medal,  six 

Generally,  the  natives  were  inclined  to  favor  clasps  for  Ali  Musjid,  Pel  war  Kotal,  Cliarasiab, 
the  Liberal  party.  The  news  of  the  result  of  the  Cabool,  Ahmed  Khel,  and  Candahar,  and  a  spe- 
elections  was  unpleasantly  received  by  the  £ng-  cial  decoration  of  a  bronze  star  for  those  who 
lish  residents,  for  it  was  accompanied  by  a  re-  had  taken  part  in  General  Eoberts's  marrh 
port  thatLordUartington  had  intimated  that  one  to  Candahar.  On  the  15th  he  invested  Gen- 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  would  erals  Stewart  and  Maude  with  the  insignia  of 
be  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Afgihanistan.  the  Bath,  and  held  a  grand  durbar,  which  was 
The  unpleasant  impression  wore  away  after  au-  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub.  In  his 
theiuic  reports  of  the  declarations  of  the  Liberal  address  on  this  occasion,  the  V  iceroy  expressed 
leaders  were  received,  showing  that  the  new  ad-  his  satisfaction  at  the  signs  of  prosperity  and 
ministration  would  not  make  an  abrupt  change  progress  in  the  Punjaub,  and  pointetl  out  that 
of  policy  with  reference  to  Afghanistan.  Lord  no  such  durbar  as  the  present  had  been  held 
Lytton  offered  his  resignation  as  Viceroy  of  since  that  held  by  Lord  Lawrence  in  1864.  It 
India  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  result  of  would  be  his  endeavor  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
the  elections,  and  it  was  received  at  the  British  and  apply  the  principles  of  that  officer;  he 
India  Office  early  in  April  He  afterward  went  could  not  give  a  better  assurance  than  this  dec- 
to  Simla,  and  remained  there,  still  performing  laration  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
the  duties  of  a  Viceroy  till  the  new  Viceroy  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people.  A  grand 
arrived.  In  the  constitution  of  the  new  Brit-  durbar  was  held  at  Jacobahad  on  the  18th, 
ish  Government,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  when  the  Khan  of  Eelat  and  the  Nawab  of 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Bhawulpoor  were  invested  with  the  Grand 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  appointed  Governor-  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India.  The  Viceroy  reached 
General  of  India.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  had  Kurrachee,  November  22d,  and  inspected  the 
served  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Cabinet  as  harbor  and  breakwaters  on  the  next  day.  Tlie 
Under-Secretary,  and  afterward  as  Secretary  municipality  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
of State  for  India,  and  had  approved  himself  in  sented  addresses  to  him,  strongly  urging  the 
both  positions  a  capable  administrator  and  an  completion  of  railway  communication  with  the 
energetic  man.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  Punjaub,  by  bridging  the  Indus,  and  represent- 
at  his  appointment,  on  account  of  his  being  a  ing  the  necessity  of  harbor  improvements  and 
Roman  Catholic,  because  there  had  never  been  increased  postal  facilities.  At  Poonah,  on  the 
a  Roman  Catholic  Viceroy  in  India,  and  ob-  2d  of  December,  Lord  Ripon  said  that  it  was 
jections  were  made  to  it  at  first  in  England  on  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  base  its 
the  same  ground ;  but  these  were  dispelled  un-  educational  policy  on  the  dispatch  of  1854, 
der  the  recognition  of  the  fitness  6f  his  lord-  which  he  characterized  as  the  charter  of  Indian 
ship  in  other  respects  for  the  position,  and  of  education,  and  added  that,  in  dealing  with  this 
the  fact  that  the  religious  question  could  not  question,  due  regard  would  be  shown  for  the 
be  mixed  in  any  of  the  relations  of  his  office,  changed  conditions  which  had  been  bronght 
The  new  Viceroy  arrived  at  Calcutta,  May  81st.  about  by  the  progress  of  the  age.  He  hoped 
On  the  next  day  he  received  an  address  from  that  more  would  be  done  for  the  education  of 
the  Corporation  of  Bombay,  in  reply  to  which  the  masses.  In  reference  to  the  native  states, 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the  the  Government  intended  to  adhere  to  the  pro^ 

Erosperity  of  India,  and  said  that  it  would  be  lamation  issued  on  the  1st  of  November,  1858, 
is  utmost  endeavor  to  bring  the  Afghan  war  by  Lord  Canning,  declaring  the  Queen's  sa- 
to  an  early  and  honorable  conclusion,  in  the  premacy  throughout  India,  and  to  continue  to 
hope  that  with  returning  peace  the  govern-  recognize  the  powers  defined  and  granted  under 
ment  of  India  might  again  devote  itself  to  works  it.  It  was  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the 
of  internal  improvement.  On  his  way  to  Simla  native  princes,  but  also  of  Great  Britain,  that 
he  stopped  to  have  a  private  interview  with  native  states  should  continue  to  exist.  India 
the  Halkar  of  Khandata.  He  arrived  at  Simla,  wanted  peace  and  rest,  in  order  to  devote  it- 
June  7th,  was  entertained  at  a  state  dinner  by  self  to  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture  and 
Lord  Lytton,  the  retiring  Viceroy,  and  at  once  commerce.  Lord  Ripon  was  attacked  with  a 
assumed  office.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  fever  during  his  tour,  which  caused  much  anx- 
was  to  issue  an  order  for  the  discontinuance  of  iety  for  a  time,  and  an  apprehension  th&t  be 
work  on  Sundays  in  all  the  departments  of  the  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  England.  He, 
Government.  The  Viceroy  lell  Simla  in  the  however,  became  convalescent  during  Decem- 
latter  part  of  October  for  Lahore,  where  he  her,  and  was  able  to  retain  his  office, 
arrived  November  10th.  On  the  18th  he  re-  The  budget  was  laid  before  the  Lerislative 
viewed  bodies  of  about  ten  thousand  troops,  Councilof  Calcutta,  February  25th,  by  Sir  John 
among  which  were  included  several  regiments  Strachey,  who  considered  the  results  highly 
that  had  returned  from  Afghanistan.  At  the  favorable.  He  represented  that  the  accounts 
end  of  the  review  he  made  a  long  speech  in  of  the  financial  year  1878-^79  showed  a  surplus 
which  he  passed  a  eulogium  on  the  conduct  ot  of  £2,044,000,  and  those  of  the  year  1679-'^ 
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ft  sarplas  of  £119,000,  and  that  the  estimate  of  the  members  objected  to  charging  the  war 
forlB80-'81  would  show  a  surplus  of  £417,000.  expenses  upon  the  revenues  of  India,  and  ad- 
These  figures,  he  said,  were  arrived  at  in  each  yocated  a  loan  and  the  abolition  of  the  famine 
case  after  alio  wing  for  the  payment  from  the  or-  taxation.  The  Viceroy  reviewed  the  whole 
din&ry  revenue  of  all  charges  on  account  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  referred 
famine,  the  Afghan  war,  and  the  frontier  rail-  especially  to  the  success  of  the  measures  which 
wajrs.  The  total  net  war  expenses  to  the  end  bad  been  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
of  1880-^81  were  estimated,  after  setting  off  and  hoped  that  further  reductions  might  be 
the  increased  railway  and  telegraph  revenue,  effected,  and  the  cotton  duties  be  ultimately 
at  £5,750,000.  The  total  net  expenditure  un-  wholly  abolished.  In  reply  to  comparisons 
der  the  head  of  frontier  railways  during  the  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
present  and  the  next  financial  years  was  fixed  Mr.  Forster  of  the  expenditures  of  the  last  four 
at  £3,500,000. ,  The  expenditure  on  produc-  years  with  those  of  a  corresponding  period  un- 
tive  works  had  been  £3,881,000  in  1878-79,  der  Lord  Northbrook,  he  showed  that  practi- 
and  £3,700,000  in  1879-^80,  and  would  be  cally  no  increase  in  the  actual  expenditure  had 
£2,500,000  in  1880-'81,  aside  from  the  outlay  been  incurred,  while  the  average  net  revenue  in 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway.  The  Council  1878-79,  and  in  1879-'80,  had  exceeded  that 
bills  on  India  would  amount  during  the  present  of  1868-'69,  and  of  1869-70,  by  more  than 
financial  year  to  £15,750,000,  and  during  the  £6,500,000.  Notwithstanding  the  reduced  tax- 
next  year  to  £16,900,000.  According  to  the  ation,  the  actual  charge  for  interest  on  the 
present  intention  of  the  Government,  no  loans  debt  had  beeu  increa!»ed  by  only  £2,500,000 
woold  be  required  during  the  coming  year,  during  the  last  forty  years;  yet,  during  that 
unless  unforeseen  events  should  occur,  but  full  period,  five  provinces  with  42,0()0,000  people 
powers  were  reserved  to  borrow  in  case  of  had  been  added  to  the  empire,  and  the  cost 
need.  The  closing  cash  balances  at  the  end  of  of  six  wars,  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and 
1879-80  amounted  to  £14,193,000,  and  were  several  great  f am mes,  had  had  to  be  met.  Lord 
estimated  for  1880-^81  at  £11,444,000.  The  Lytton  denied  that  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
extension  of  taxation  to  ofiioial  and  profes-  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  had  been  devoted 
sional  classes  had  been  abandoned  for  the  to  any  other  purpose,  asserting  that  the  finan- 
present,  and  fresh  taxation  was  considered  cial  object  for  which  this  taxation  was  pro- 
undesirable  under  existing  financial  circum-  posed  had  been  accomplished,  and  expressed 
stances.  The  license-tax,  therefore,  remained  astonishment  at  the  charge  which  had  been 
unaltered,  except  that  all  incomes  below  500  brought  against  the  Government  of  concealing 
nipees  would  be  exempted ;  the  export  duties  the  real  cost  of  the  war.  So  far  from  this  being 
on  indigo  and  lao  were  abandoned ;  no  export  the  case,  the  Government  had  included  under 
datj  remained  on  rice ;  no  change  was  pro-  the  head  of  the  charges  for  the  war  the  cost  of; 
posed  at  present  in  the  cotton  duties,  but  the  the  frontier  railways  and  permanent  telegraphs, 
prolonged  maintenance  of  those  duties  was  de-  and  other  similar  items  of  expenditure.  The 
clared  to  be  impossible.  Notwithstanding  the  Viceroy,  all  the  members  of  the  Executive 
salt  tax  had  been  reduced  in  the  greater  part  ConnciL  and  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
of  India,  the  revenue  from  salt,  as  well  as  the  emor  of  Bengal,  opposed  the  proposal  to  throw 
consumption  of  the  article,  had  been  increased,  any  part  of  the  charges  for  the  Afghan  war 
The  measures  with  relation  to  the  army,  recom-  upon  England. 

mended  by  the  Army  Commission,  included  an  The  measure  decided   upon  by  the  Army 

tttimated  annual  saving  of  £1,250,000  which  Oommission  related  to  the  reorganization  rather 

was  not  credited  in  the  budget.    The  object  of  than  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  provided 

the  famine  insurance  fund  had  been  thoroughly  for  the  formation  of  four  territorial  army  corps : 

fulfilled.    The  restriction  of  the  expenditure  one  for  employment  in  Bengal,  Assam,  the 

on  productive  public  works  to  £2,600,000  had.  Northwest  Provinces,  and  Onde ;  the  second 

however,  checked  the  efforts  of  the  Govern-  for  the  Pui^'aub,  the  trans^Indus  frontier,  and 

tnent  to  protect  the  country  from  famine  by  advanced  posts ;  the  third  for  Bombay,  the 

the  construction  of  cheap  railways  and  canals.  Oentral  Provinces,  Central  India,  R^jpootana, 

The  war  estimates  had  hitherto  proved  and  and  Sinde ;  the  fourth  for  Madras,  Hyderabad, 

were  believed  to  be  ample  for  all  contingencies  and  Bnrmah— each  to  be  commanded  by  a  lieu- 

tt  present  contemplated.     A  comparison  be-  tenant-general,  with  a  complete  staff.    By  their 

tween  the  present  total  net  ordinary  expend!-  operation  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  lose 

tore,  compared  with  that  of  twelve  years  back,  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  hold  a  position 

allowed,  apart  from  the  loss  by  exchange,  only  toward  the  office  of  military  secretary  similar 

a  trifling  increase  either  in  the  civil  or  military  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  toward  the 

charges.  British  War  Department,  while  the  Viceroy 

Tbe  bill  amending  the  license  acts,  the  chief  would  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and 

future  in  which  was  the  exemption  of  poor  the  military  member  of  the  Council  would  be  a 

traders  from  taxation,  was  passed  in  the  Legis-  Cabinet  Minister  in  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 

^?e  Council,  March  2d,  without  opposition,  ment.    No  local  army  was  recommended,  but 

^neral  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  Coun-  a  modification  of  the  short-service  system  was 

^  St  the  condition  of  the  finances ;  but  some  advised,  and  the  location  of  European  troops 
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on  the  hills  as  much  as  possible.    Native  states  toward  any  memorial  that  might  be  determioed 
should  be  induced  to  reduce  their  armies  grad-  on  in  honor  of  the  defense.     The  Maharajah  of 
nally,  their  troops  should  be  forbidden  to  carry  Bulrampore  had  offered  one  hundred  thousand 
small-arms  of  precision,  and  their  field-artillery  rupees  to  provide  allowances  for  the  families  of 
be  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits.    The  report  native  soldiers  killed  in  action,  and  to  be  dis- 
deprecated  unnecessary  interference  with  8cin-  tributed  in  prizes  among  those  Sepoys  who  had 
dia,  but  recommended  that  the  Nizam  be  in-  distinguished  themselves  for  gallantry  in  the 
duced  gradually  to  curtail  his  forces.   It  advised  recent  engagements.    The  Nawab  of  Rampore 
that  the  civil  employment  of  military  officers  be  had  offered  one  hundred  thousand  rupees  to  be 
discontinued ;    that  staff  corps  be  gradually  devoted  to  the  aid  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
abolished  ;  that  the  medical  department  be  re-  diers,  both  British  and  native.   Thakoor  Pratab 
cast  by  separating  the  civil  medical  service  from  Rudr  Singh  Talukdar,  in  tlie  Sitapore  district, 
the  military,  and  amalgamating  the  latter  with  had  given  four  hundred  rupees  to  be  applied 
the  British  Army  Medical  Department  so  as  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  fainili^  of  those  killed 
form  one  list,  and  that  volunteering  be  encour-  while  employed  during  the  operations  in  Af- 
aged  but  not  made  compulsory  on  government  ghanistan.    These  gifts,  and  others  of  goods, 
servants.  were  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  the  ac- 

At  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  discovered  knowledgments  of  the  Viceroy  were  given  to 
that  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  would  probably  each  donbr  for  his  generous  offers  and  sympa- 
exceed  the  estimates  by  at  least  four  million  thy  with  the  condition  of  those  who  had  sof- 
pounds  sterling.  Minutes  were  appended  to  fered  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
the  dispatch  of  the  Indian  Government  commn-  A  large  meeting,  attended  by  the  Europeans 
nicating  this  fact  to  the  British  Secretary  for  and  leading  natives  of  the  station,  was  held  at 
India,  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  es-  Poona  in  August,  in  behalf  of  the  relief  fond 
timates  were  framed,  and  the  reasons  for  which  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed 
the  Military  Department  had  believed  them  to  in  the  Afghan  war.  Sir  James  Fergosson, 
be  sufficient,  and  had  officially  recommended  Governor  of  Bombay,  praised  **  the  bealtbj 
to  the  Finance  Department  to  adopt  them  in  spirit  prevailing  through  the  native  commoDi- 
the  Indian  budget.  The  minute  declared  the  ty,^' and  said  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
Military  Department  to  be  responsible  for  the  ure  and  pride  that  the  Government  could,  con- 
estimates.  Among  the  chief  reasons,  as  stated  fident  in  the  loyalty  of  the  population,  more 
in  it,  which  had  led  to  the  increased  expend!-  forward  to  the  f^ont  an  unprecedented  propor- 
ture,  and  which  were  unforeseen  when  the  es-  tion  of  the  troops  of  the  Presidency, 
timates  were  made,  were  the  necessity  of  buying  A  similar  meeting  at  Bombay,  August  18tb, 
Instead  of  merely  hiring  a  great  proportion  of  was  attended  by  leading  representatives  of  all 
the  means  of  transport  required,  the  cost  of  the  nationalities  and  religions,  including  the 
transporting  to  tlie  front  provisions  for  six  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  Brah- 
months,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  mans,  Mussulmans,  and  Parsees.  The  sum  of 
of  grain  and  all  other  supplies.  Higher  wages  fifty-four  tliousand  rupees  was  subscribed, 
had  to  be  paid  to  all  camp-followers  on  account  The  administration  of  Sir  Madhara  Rao,  who 
of  their  dread  of  foreign  service.  It  became  ne-  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  state 
cessary  to  construct  works  for  the  maintenance  of  Baroda  after  the  deposition  of  the  late  Gaik- 
of  the  positions  gained  and  the  protection  of  war  and  during  the  minority  of  the  Mahangab, 
the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  has  been  very  successful.  The  administrator 
of  the  war  beyond  the  time  anticipated.  Local  surrounded  himself  with  a  native  staff  of  ex- 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  means  of  cellent  character,  and  retained  the  confideoce 
transport  had  to  be  frequently  renewed  by  of  the  Indian  Government  while  he  secured  the 
drafts  from  distant  provinces  of  India  at  con-  good  opinion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Gaikwar. 
stantly  increasing  cost.  The  dispatch  declared,  A  dearth  almost  approaching  to  famine  made 
however,  that  the  condition  of  the  finances  relief  operations  necessary  during  the  last  year; 
apart  from  the  war  continued  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  public  works  were  not  abandoned,  and 
that  the  estimates  of  revenue  had  been  realized,  the  construction  of  the  state  railways— which 
and  that  the  general  financial  position  was  as  were  already  earning  four  per  cent. — has  been 
good  as  was  de^ribed  in  the  budget  statement,  pushed  on.    Schools  are  being  built,  and  edn- 

An  official  paper  was  published  in  June,  re-  cation  is  being  extended.  A  complete  system 
cording  the  offers  of  money  and  warm  clothing  of  judicial  machinery  has  been  established,  da- 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Government  by  eoity  has  been  diminished  if  not  suppressed, 
native  chiefs  and  others  in  connection  with  the  the  city  of  Baroda  has  been  supplied  with  fire- 
military  operations  in  Afghanistan.  The  Ma-  engines  and  street-lamps,  and  the  finances  are 
harajah  and  Maharani  of  Baroda  had  placed  at  prospering.  The  young  Gaikwar  is  making 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  ten  thousand  satisfactory  progress  with  his  studies,  which  in- 
rupees  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  elude  the  English,  Marathi,  Guzerati,  and  Hin- 
men  of  the  Guide  corps  who  died  in  defending  doostani  languages,  history,  political  econoDjt 
the  residency  at  Cabool,  in  September,  1879.  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
Maharajah  Holkar  had  offered  a  sum  of  five  The  Rajah  of  Travancore  died  on  the  80^ 
thousand  rupees  toward  the  same  purpose,  or  of  May.    He  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
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native  princes,  and  daring  the  twenty  years  of  nation  to  his  campaign,  which  I  woald  fain 
his  reign  had  succeeded  in  raising  Travancore  hope  is  not  very  distant."  The  cotton-factory 
to  a  very  high  position  among  the  native  states,  of  the  Maharajah,  which  was  referred  to  in  his 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  who  speech,  was  operated  during  1878-'79  at  a 
had  been  known  as  the  first  Prince  of  Travan-  profit  of  50,083  rupees,  and  turned  out  71,481 
core.  The  dynasty  of  Travancore  traces  its  pieces  of  cloth,  weighing  432,041  pounds,  and 
descent,  according  to  Malabar  custom,  in  the  30,863  pounds  of  yarn.  The  goods  of  the  fao- 
female  line,  for  a  thousand  years  back.  The  tory  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  being 
state  has  an  area  of  nearly  seven  thousand  honestly  made  of  good  material, 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  The  experiments  which  were  made  several 
two  millions.  Both  the  late  prince  and  the  new  years  ago,  for  naturalizing  in  certain  parts  of 
one  were  versed  in  Sanskrit  learning  and  accu-  India  the  cinchona-tree,  from  which  the  Peru- 
rate  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  At  the  vian  bark  is  produced,  have  been  attended 
ceremony  of  coronation  the  prince  delivered  with  a  remarkable  success  and  beneficial  re- 
an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  said  in  ref-  suits.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  in  the 
erence  to  the  English :  *^  One  of  my  illustri-  government  plantations  in  Bengal  in  1879-^80, 
otts  predecessors,  who  died  in  the  year  in  which  embraced  750,000  young  trees,  which  yielded 
that  master- architect,  Olive,  laid  the  founda-  a  crop  of  361,590  pounds  of  dry  bark.  Anew 
Uon  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  at  the  variety  of  cinchona,  yielding  the  Oarthagena 
field  of  Plassey,  calling  his  successor  to  his  bark  of  commerce,  was  successfully  brought 
bedside,  gave  him  as  his  last  words  of  advice :  into  cultivation.  A  consignment  of  calisaya 
'These  Ekiglbhmen  appear  destined  to  rise  to  bark  was  made  for  sale  in  the  London  market, 
power  and  glory  unparalleled.  Be  it  your  con-  A  saving  of  £40,000  had  been  effected  in  the 
stant  aim  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  friend-  cost  of  the  quinine  consumed  in  Oalcutta,  while 
ship  and  support.' ''  the  saving  in  former  years  amounted  to  about 

The  Indian  Government,  intending  to  hand  £80,000 ;  making  a  total  saving  to  the  end  of 

over  the  administration  of  Mysore  to  the  Ma-  1879  of  about  £120,000,  or  about  £15,000  more 

harajah  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  has  than  the  plantations  had  cost  from  their  origin, 

taken  steps  to  substitute  natives  for  Europeans  including  compound  interest  on  the  outlay  in- 

in  most  official  positions.  curred  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech,  delivered  at  In-  The  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  is  regarded  as 
dore,  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  by  highly  advantageous  in  other  economical  senses, 
Sir  Richard  Meade,  the  Maharajah  Holkar  not  only  because  it  offers  a  new  branch  of  in- 
dwelt with  pride  on  the  social  and  industrial  dustry  and  trade,  but  also  because  of  its  bear- 
de?elopment  which  the  state  had  undergone  in  ing  on  the  traffic  in  opium.  The  opium  which 
the  period  which  bad  just  closed.  He  pointed  is  consumed  in  Ohina  is  in  by  far  the  largest 
to  an  increased  revenue,  increased  industry,  degree  taken  as  a  medicine"  by  the  millions  of 
and  an  increased  peasant  population,  as  the  re-  cultivators  who  inhabit  the  low,  swampy  tracts 
salt  of  the  revenue  system  set  on  foot  nearly  of  country  which  border  the  great  rivers,  where 
fifteen  years  before,  while  an  extended  and  fevers  are  always  present.  It  is  believed  that 
improved  culiivation*  had  amply  repaid  the  lib-  by  reason  of  the  immense  superiority  of  qui- 
eral  encouragement  given  by  the  state  to  cul-  nine  over  opium  as  a  febrifuge,  if  it  were  suffi- 
tivators,  in  the  shape  of  advances  for  irriga-  ciently  abundant  to  come  into  competition  with 
tion,  remissions  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  that  drug,  and  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
advice  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  price,  it  would  supplant  it.  Thus,  the  embar- 
whicb  would  yield  the  largest  return  for  the  rassing  questions  which  make  the  suppression 
smallest  outlay  on  their  lands.  *^  Our  friend  of  the  opium-trade  so  difficult,  could  be  set- 
Sir  Richard  Meade,*'  the  Mahar^ah  continued,  tied  without  causing  an  important  disturbance 
'*had  left  Indore  to  assume  the  chief  commis-  to  Indian  industries.  • 
sionership  of  Mysore,  before  the  chimney  of  An  interesting  debate  on  the  affairs  of  India 
oar  cotton-mill  had  raised  its  lofty  head.  He  took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Oommons 
will  now  find  the  mill  at  full  work,  giving  oc-  in  February,  when  Sir  D.  Wedderbum  called 
capation  to  numbers  of  my  poor  subjects.*'  attention  to  the  importance  of  conferring  on 
All  of  this  social  and  industrial  progress  was  the  people  of  the  country  some  measure  of 
to  be  attributed  to  the  continuance  of  tran-  representation,  either  in  the  Legislative  Oonn- 
qaiUity  at  home,  which,  Holkar  said,  was  of  as  cils  or  otherwise,  in  order  that  the  Indian  Gov- 
vital  importance  to  his  state  as  to  the  para-  ernment  might  have  greater  facilities  than  those 
meant  power.  The  preservation  of  peace,  he  at  present  existing  for  ascertaining  native  opin- 
added,  was  ^'  the  one  common  object,  the  one  ion  on  public  questions.  M.  E.  Stanhope,  on 
toQch  of  nature  which  makes  us  kin.  It  binds  the  part  of  the  Government,  while  he  sympa- 
08  together  with  adamantine  bonds,  in  close  thized  with  the  desire  to  extend  representative 
alliance  and  heart-felt  attachment.  It  is  this  institutions,  pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of 
which  makes  us  proud  of  General  Roberts's  India  were  not  one  people,  but  a  conglomera- 
giorioQs  fortnight's  march  into  Cabool,  which  tion  of  peoples,  without  cohesion  and  without 
Q^es  us  rejoice  at  his  repeated  successes,  and  any  basis  for  representation.  Nevertheless, 
<lfaw8  forth  our  prayers  for  a  victorious  termi-  there  were  at  present  no  less  than  894  mu- 
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nicipalities,  comprising  twelve  million  people,  but  was  a  financial  nece8sit}r.    A  large  saving 

and  the  governing  bodies  of  these  municipali-  might  be  expected  from  the  reorganization  of 

ties  contained  three  natives  to  one  European,  the  military  establishments,  as  proposed  hv 

Natives  also  sat  in  the  Provincial  Legislative  the  Indian  Armj  Commission ;  but  the  speak- 

Oonncils.    But  outside  the  centers  of  popula-  er  believed  that,  in  addition  to  such  saviogs,  s 

tion  there  was  a  vast  inert  mass  of  people  who  steadily  increasing  revenue  was  necessary.  Jo 

had  no  capacity  for  representation  at  present,  a  country  where  the  people  were  poor,  the 

and  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone  and  not  government  ought  to  be  poor,  for  it  mwt 

be  overtaxed.    The  Central  Government  did  either  be  poor  or  oppressive.     No  financul 

all  in  its  power  to  elicit  native  opinion  as  to  dexterity  would  remove  these  oonditioDs,  bat 

the  laws  which  were  proposed,  and  would  be  the  natives  of  India  must  themselves  reform     ; 

glad,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  obtain  the  themselves;  they  must  restrain  the  increiM     ^ 

cooperation  of  the  natives  in  legislation,  but  of  the  population  to  the  food-producing  pow- 

it  would  be  unwise  to  press  on  this  idea  of  ers  of  the  land,  and  more  equally  distribute 

representation  too  fast.  the  pressure  on  the  soil  by  migration  to  the    j 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  Director-General  of  Sta-  less  thickly  inhabited  provinces.  j 

tistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  delivered        Mr.  Hunter^s  description  of  the  condition  and    » 

two  addresses  in  England  on  '*  What  the  £ng-  prospects  of  the  country  was  confirmed  bjtbe    ^ 

lish  have  yet  to  do  for  the  Indian  People.*'    He  report  of  Mr.  Caird,  who  was  sent  oat  bj  the    i| 

called  attention,  as  two  of  the  saddest  prob-  Government  of  Earl  Beaconsfield  to  examlDe     i 

lems  with  which  a  state  can  be  called  to  deal,  into  the  causes  of  the  frequent  famines.   Mr.    J 

to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  alleged  Caird  stated  that  the  available  good  land  in    ^ 

inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  way.  India  was  nearly  all  occupied,  while  the  peo- 

With  these  fundamental  problems  yet  unsolved,  pie  were  not  able  to  clear  the  jungle-land.  As 

it  might  seem  a  delusive  optimism  to  speak  of  a  result,  the  produce  of  the  country  on  an  av*    | 

the  success  of  the  Indian  administration.    The  erage  of  years  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain    | 

struggle  for  life  in  many  parts  of  India  was  the  present  population  and  make  a  saving  for    I 

growing  harder  under  British  rule;   and  in  occasional  famine.    The  present  export  of  rice    | 

many  parts  the  population  had  outstripped  the  and  com  in  one  year  was  not  more  than  ten    ^ 

food-producing   powers  of   the  land.     Each  days*  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  scar-    g 

square  mile  of  land  in  Bengal  had  to  feed  city  deepening  into  famine  was  becoming  of    U 

three  times  as  many  mouths  in  1880  as  each  more  frequent  occurrence,  while  the  popola-    ^ 

square  mile  had  to  feed  in  1780;   and  each  tion  was  all  the  time  increasing.    No  means    i 

square  mile  of  British  India  (excluding  the  were  taken  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  soil,    n 

outlying  provinces  of  Assam  on  the  frontier,  and  the  people  were  becoming  more  estranged    A 

and  Burmah  beyond  the  sea)  had  to  support  from  their  English  rulers, 
nearly  three  times  as  many  persons  as  each        The  troubles  which  broke  out  with  the  Na^ 

square  mile  in  the  native  states.     Under  the  tribes  on  the  northeastern  frontier  in  October, 

protection  from  wars  and  the  ravages  of  epi-  1879,  were  continued  into  1880.    The  Nagss, 

demies,  secured  by  British  rule,  the  population  who  had  long  been  troublesome  neighbors, 

had  so  increased  as  to  threaten  the  bankruptcy  were  distinguished  from  most  of  the  other  hill 

of  the  soil.    The  deterioration  applied,  how-  tribes  by  their  skill  in  agriculture  and  tbeir 

ever,  only  to  the  over-populatea  provinces;  readiness  to  adopt  the  appliances  of  civilixation. 

and  large  sections  of  the  population  were  rap-  They  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  in 

idly  advancing  in  wealth  and  comfort.    But  the  arts  of  fortification  and  the  use  of  anus  of 

the  contented  classes  kept  silence,  while  the  precision,  and  by  reason  of  this  advance  and 

suffering  classes  cried  out.    The  cultivator  got  their  intelligence  had  been  able  to  make  them- 

a  decreasing  return  from  the  exhausted  land,  selves  capable  of  creating  embarrassing  sitoa- 

but  of  that  smaller  return  he  had  to  pay  away  tions  when  they  came  in  conflict  with  theEng- 

a  larger  share  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  his  land-  lish.    The  Government  of  Assam  had  for  some 

lord.    The  Government  could  do  little  to  avert  time  intended  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  inflo- 

these  two  penalties  of  a  population  living  in  ence  over  the  frontier  tribes,  and  for  that  pnr- 

defiance  of  economic  laws,  but  its  efibrts  were  pose  had  posted  an  agent  at  Koliima  to  look  af* 

directed  toward  mitigating  both  of  them,  by  ter  the  Nagas.    This  agent  went  thence  to  Ko- 

administrative  measures  looking   to   the   in-  noma,  one  of  their  strongholds,  to  secure  a  sar- 

crease  of  the  food-supply,  and  legislative  re-  render  of  their  arms,  when  he  was  attacked 

strictions  on  the  enhancement  of  rent.    The  and  driven  away.    They  afterward  marched 

weak  point  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  upon  Eohima,  which  resisted  their  assaults  till 

English  in  India  was,  not  that  they  took  more  it  was  relieved ;  after  which  a  force  of  British 

from  the  people  than  their  native  tulers  did,  and  Manipoori  troops  drove  them  from  Kono- 

but  that  what  they  took  barely  sufficed  to  de-  ma  to  the  Barrail  Hills.    On  the  27th  of  Janu- 

fray  the  cost  of  their  administration.    They  ary  n  party  of  Nagas  came  down  and  commit- 

took  less  taxation  from  the  people,  and  tried  ted  ravages  on  the  gardens  in  Cachar,  killing 

to  give  them  a  much  better  government  in  the  manager  and  burning  the  houses  of  one  of 

return.    The  more  extended  employment  of  the  gardens.     About  two   weeks  afterward, 

natives  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  native 
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IT  Samagnting.     The  planters  in  north  of  vital  activity  has  set  in  for  the  Brahmo-So- 

emanded  protection  from  the  Govern-  miges  of  Bengal  since  the  schism  of  1878.    At 

1  a  force  of  infantry  was  dispatched  the  same  time  the  local  activity  in  the  inde- 

turbed  district,  and  arms  and  ammuDi-  pendent  somajes  of  western,   northern,   and 

)  furnished  to  the  planters.    The  ag-  southern  India  has  decidedly  increased.    The 

operations  were  also  slowly  pushed  theistic  church  of  India  consisted  in  1880  of 

he  Nagas,  with  the  result  that  by  the  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  small  churches, 

[arch  their  stronghold  had  been  cap-  scattered  over  the  country.   The  several  charch- 

the  chiefs  had  surrendered  and  given  es,  however,  widely  differ  both  as  to  the  num- 

arms  and  forts,  and  the  operations  ber  of  members  in  each,  and  as  to  the  quality 

nght  to  an  end.  of  their  Brahmoism.    The  number  of  members 

bellion  in  the  Rumpa  district,  which  ranges  from  three  or  fonr  to  three  hundred, 

provoked  in  March,  1879,  by  the  ex-  In  some  cases,  a  small  somaj  is  strong  in  in- 

f  a  native  to  whom  the  collection  of  fluenoe ;  in  others,  a  large  one  is  weak.    The 

lue  had  been  farmed,  broke  out  afresh  most  prominent  societies  in  Calcutta  are  the 

ter  months  of  that  year,  and  was  also  sadharan  Brahmo-Soraaj,  which  originated  in 

d  into  1880.    Ghendriah,  the  leader  the  schism  of  1878,  and  is  most  active  in  propa- 

isurgents,  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  gandist  and  philanthropic  work ;  the  Adi  Brah- 

3!r  of  the  leaders,  and  was  beheaded  mo-Somaj,  the  historic  remnant  of  the  original 

iry  by  his  followers.    The  insurgents  society  founded  by  Rammohun  Roy  in  1880, 

1  to  be  active  till  quiet  was  restored  which  is  conservative  in  its  religious  character, 

oops  sent  against  them.    The  military  and  exercises  an  influence  by  means  of  the 

wever,  withdrawn  in  May,  when  the  personal  sympathy  existing  between  its  lead- 

3  began  to  collect  again  and  attack  ing  members  and  the  provincial  somajes,  which 

ice  posts,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  be  have  advanced  to  a  certain  point  beyond  the 

current  Uindooisra,  but  are  not  inclined  to  go 

isian  youth  named  Deesa  was  arrested  further ;  and  the  Brahmo-Som^j  of  India,  of 

;tempt  to  assassinate  Lord  Lytton  by  which  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen  is  the  leader  and 

pistol  at  him  on  December  25,  1879,  head. 

)rought  to  trial  before  the  High  Oourt        INDIANA.    The  total  amount  of  the  State 

bta.    Testimony  was  taken,   and  he  debt  on  October  81,  1879,  was  $4,998,178,  of 

lined  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind,  which  $1,093,395  was  the  amount  of  the  for- 

hat  he  felt  all  right  and  understood  eign  indebtedness,  and  $3,904,783  that  of  the 

;e ;  that  he  had  bought  a  revolver  in  domestic  debt.    The  interest-charge  for  1880 

lefend  himself  in  case  he  was  attacked  amounted  to  $289,465,  $3,543  less  than  in  1879, 

*s  on  his  way  to  Cuttack ;  that  he  had  and  $8,571  less  than  in  187Q.     The  interest  on 

ection  of  firing  at  the  Viceroy's  car-  the  different  loans  in  1880  was  to  the  follow- 

1  had  no  grievance  against  Lord  Ly t-  ing  amounts : 
y  of  his  suite ;  and  that  he  was  very  bonds.  intomt. 

what  had  happened.    The  jury  found  Schooiftmd $234,286  w 

^as  of  unsound  mind,  and  he  was  or-  Temporary  loan ^552  «} 

>e  confined  during  her  Majesty's  pleas-         intenSnmp^^ement:  .* ." ! .' '.'/.'.'.::'.    ',  .*        soo  oo 

►us  disaster  took  place  at  Naini  Tal,  '^"'•^ $289,465  57 

le  most  frequented  summer  resorts  of        The  domestic  debt,  about  four  fifths  of  the 

;ry,  September  18th,  when  a  landslip  total  published  amount  of  the  Staters  indebted- 

which  destroyed  a  part  of  the  Yicto-  ness,  is  merely  nominal,  the  loan  being  held 

and  buried  several  persons.    Between  by  one  of  the  school  funds  of  the  State.    Some 

[  four  hours  afterward,  the  whole  pre-  of  the  internal-improvement  bonds  have  been 

:;liff,  which  had  been  undermined  by  presented  for  payment  during  the  year,  and 

(lip,  suddenly  fell  while  the  work  of  are  in  litigation  respecting  the  interest  to  be 

ig  those  who  had  been  killed  and  in-  paid  upon  the  bonds,  which  are  long  overdue, 

the  first  landslip  was  still  in  progress.  The  reduction  in  the  public  debt,  shown  in  the 

\  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  offices,  lessening  of  the  interest-charge,  has  been  in 

nbly-rooms  were  buried,  with  nearly  the  temporary  loan,  and  in  paying  off  some  of 

son  who  was  on  the  premises.    The  the  small  balance  of  the  internal-improvement 

mber  of  the  killed  could  not  be  ascer-  loan.    The  temporary  loan  was  created  in  con- 

I  many  of  them  were  coolies  who  had  sequence  of  extraordinary  appropriations  made 

9  work.     It  was  estimated  at  from  one  in  1873,  after  the  reduction  of  the  tax-levy  to 

and  fifty  to  two  hundred.    Among  five  cents  on  $100  by  the  preceding  Legislature. 

*e  many  officers  of  the  civil  and  mill-  The  loan  amounted  to  about  $910,000.    The 

ice,  summer  visitors,  and  residents,  interest-charge  was  at  first  $67,000;  $510,000 

ter  was  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  loan  became  became  due  April  1,  1879, 

d  visited  the  country.  and  $200,000  in  December  of  the  same  year, 

ing    to    the  representations   of  the  These  bonds  were  converted  into  five  per  cents, 

Tear-Book^'  for  1880,  a  new  period  reducing  tlie  interest-charge  to  $45,500. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
1880  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables : 

RECEIPTS. 

Gash  balance  NoTemb«r  1, 1879 : 

General  ftuid $226,684  91 

Common  achool  ftind 2,692  20 

School  revenue  for  tmtion 184,632  28 

Collegeftmd 6,682  88 

College  Aind,  excess  of  bids 802  02 

College  ftind  Interest 1U6  16 

Swampland  fUnd 549  96 

Fund  of  unclaimed  estates 11,948  48 

SInklng-fUnd,  excess  of  bids 2,088  62 

New  SUte-Uouse  mnd 199,815  66 

Total $588,761  92 

Beceiptii  to  October  81,  ISSO: 

General  ftmd $1,477,609  92 

School  revenue  for  tuition 2,010,846  61 

CoUege  fUnd 18,409  14 

College  ftmd,  excess  of  bids 826  16 

College  ftmd  interest 7,028  17 

Swamp-land  fUnd 486  66 

Fund  of  unclaimed  estates 2,258  56 

New  State-House  ftmd 175,846  47 

Escheated  estates 1,866  97 

Total  amount  of  Treasurer's  receipts  filed 
during  the  year $8,680,170  66 

Deduct  amount  of  transfer  and  refunding 
receipts  filed  during  year 236,961  64 

LeaTes  net  cash  receipts  to  the  Treasury 
during  the  vear $8,452,209  03 

Add  cash  baknce  In  the  Treasury,  Octo- 
ber81,1879 688,76192 

Makes  total  receipts,  including  balance,  du- 
ring the  year $4,085,960  94 

WARRANTS  DRAWN  ON  THE  TREASURY  DURING  THE  TEAR. 

General  ftmd $1,199,299  89 

School  revenue  ft>r  tuition 1,998,864  29 

Collegeftind 10,560  00 

Collejremnd  interest 4,498  10 

Swamp-land  ftmd 11  00 

("und  of  unclaimed  estates 1,118  12 

New  State-House  ftmd 177,626  70 

College  flind,  excess  of  bids. 604  04 

Total  amount  of  warrants  drawn  during 
the  year $3,887,067  11 

Deduct  amount  of  transfer  and  reftmding 
warrants.  286,96164 

Leaves  net  cash  disbursements  tram  State 
Treasury  during  the  vear $8,150,096  67 

Which,  being  deductea  teom  total  receipts, 
leaves  cash  in  Treasury  October  81, 1880.      885,865  87 

The  balance  of  cash  in  the  TreaJ»ury  on  various 
funds  was  as  follows  at  the  close  of  the  year : 

General  ftmd $50i894  94 

Common  school  ftmd 2,692  20 

Fund  of  school  revenue  for  tuition 162,128  58 

CoIIegeftmd 8,891  97 

College  ftmd  Interest » 2,685  28 

College  fund,  excess  of  bids 24  14 

Swamp-land  ftmd 1,026  62 

Fund  of  unclaimed  estates 18,0SS  87 

Sinking-ftind,  excess  of  bids 2,08S  52 

Escheated  estates 18,065  97 

New  State-House  fund 197,584  48 

Totalbalanco $885,865  87 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  State  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1880  : 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Executive $51,819  66 

Benevolent  Institutions  884,759  59 

.PenaHnstitutlons.... 179.831  45 

Judiciary 182.648  75 

Educational  institutions 17.500  00 

Board  of  Agriculture,  etc 6,100  00 

Printing  and  stationery 15,821  96 

Uisoellaneous. 7.804  61 

Total $844,285  92 


SPECmO  AND  EXTRAORDINARY 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Special  appropriations 

Total 

Total  warrants  drawn  on  general  fund 

The  expenses  of  the  two  State-pr 
only  exceeded  their  receipts  by  $26, ( 
the  last  two  years,  while  the  expens 
were  $39,243  in  excess  of  the  prison 
The  cost  of  the  judiciary  has  not 
changed,  though  a  part  of  the  expens 
thrown  upon  the  counties  by  an  act 
Legislature. 

There  were  542  convicts  in  the  St 
North  on  the  31st  of  October,  1871 
at  the  same  date  in  1880,  801  bavin 
ceiled  and  three  returned,  and  2i 
been  released  by  pardon,  expiration  o 
and  otherwise.  Among  the  incarc 
were  sentenced  for  murder,  67  for 
fenses  against  the  person ;  80  per  c< 
convicts  are  citizens  of  the  United  Si 
are  contracted  for  terms  of  from  c 
years,  and  508  have  been  employed 
in  service  of  the  State,  and  19  excns 
duty.  During  the  year  45  receive 
treatment,  three  died,  and  one  comi 
cide.  The  sanitary  condition  was  gc 
shown  in  the  smaller  percentage  of  d 
in  the  excused  list,  which  is  lighter  tj 
former  year.  The  receipts  and  ean 
$74,877,  and  the  disbursements  $73 
ing  $934  remaining.  The  cost  of 
vict  was  36^  cents  per  day.  The  pri 
ings  will  accommodate  800  convicts, 
age  number  of  convicts  in  the  Pri 
during  the  year  ending  October  81, 
600,  598  at  the  beginning  and  562  at 
247  having  been  received  and  278  d 
pardoned,  and  otherwise  lost.  The 
men  on  contracts  were  445  at  45  cer 
at  30  cents.  The  receipts  were  $7< 
disbursements  $74,753.  'With  an  e 
$71,875  and  an  average  nnmber  o 
average  cost  was  32'7  cents  per  dc 
eluding  repairs,  but  81  cents  per  da; 
convict.  That  each  prisoner  is  sul 
fed  appears  from  a  curious  table  o 
disclosing  the  fact  that  the  averag 
received  is  143}  pounds  and  oif  those  < 
149|  pounds.  The  cell-house  in  ] 
construction  will  accommodate  400 
There  were  seven  deaths  dunng  the 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  Female  Prison  had  45  convi 
beginning  of  1879,  and  41  at  the  cloe 
ing  been  received,  24  discharged,  anc 
ing  died ;  and  at  the  end  of  1880  it  ] 
having  been  received.  The  Refom 
Girls  contained  149  inmates  at  the  c* 
ment  of  1879,  and  147  at  its  close;  i 
close  of  1880  it  contained  148,  41  ha 
committed  during  the  year.  The 
cost  per  capita  is  $126  per  annum.  * 
penses  one  half  are  borne  by  the  cou 
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)U9e  of  Refage  for  Javenile  Offenders 
led  in  1868,  and  has  received  in  all 
s.  There  were  829  at  the  beginning 
ind  347  at  the  close.  Of  the  184  ad- 
iring  the  year,  34  could  neither  read 
;;  30  were  sent  up  for  incorrigibility, 
specific  charge,  and  the  rest  for  penal 
Of  the  1,037  who  have  passed  through, 
It  have  proved  nseful  citizens.  There 
deaths.  The  cost  of  keeping  an  in- 
stimated  at  $100.  The  counties  pay 
The  commissioners  express  the  opin- 
boys  who  have  committed  no  crime 
it  subjects  for  compulsory  education 
mation,  and  that  so  much  of  the  stat- 
;horizes  their  commitment  should  be 

It  appears  that  of  the  256  admitted 
te  last  two  years,  not  one  half  were 

There  are  now  eight  families  and 
^-buildings,  two  being  double.  They 
imodate  400  boys.  The  net  cost  of  the 
1  to  the  State  was  $16,994  for  the  year. 
)spital  for  the  Insane  began  the  year 
inmates  and  ended  with  1,010,  having 
914,  discharged  533,  and  treated  dur- 
jar  1,543.  Of  these,  232  were  cured, 
ved,  34  unimproved,  146  died,  eight 
barged  as  not  insane  and  six  as  idiotic, 
eloped. 

Ttment  for  women  was  opened,  and 
1  by  the  patients  who  were  sent  frofn 
ies;  since  which  only  acute  cases  have 
ived.  The  male  department  was  not 
i  average  cost  per  capita  was  $184.64 
n.  The  building  for  women  had  cost 
and  was  not  quite  completed.  A 
I  the  statutes  relating  to  insanity  in- 
isked  for  by  the  hospital  authorities, 
tution  for  £ducatini<  the  Deaf  and 
•Ids  property  of  the  State  valued  at 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year 
;005;  the  per  capita  cost,  $154.33. 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
rty  valued  at  $374,644.  The  current 
for  1880  were  $25,912,  or  $211.05 
ft.  The  enrollment  was  127  pupils, 
ind  61  female.  The  reports  of  these 
evolent  institutions  show  a  reduction 
'  capita  cost  as  given  in  the  following 
'ering  twelve  years,  of  the  average 
iber  of  patients  and  annual  cost  of 
ice: 


EAR. 

No.  of  IntMtM. 

Ccwt  per  fiiplta. 

S40 
473 
495 
485 
482 
4^ 
6^6 
60S 
619 
61T 
626 
896 

$257  49 

256  79 

261  44 

255  64 

821  B8 

824  14 

255  70 

sas  99 

242  56 

199  28 

IJ'S  20 

198  B4 

w  State-House  is  paid  for  out  of  a 
and.    The  total  cost  must  not  exceed 


$2,000,000.  The  estimate  as  revised  is  $1,- 
984,890.  On  December  31, 1880,  $378,337  had 
been  paid  out  by  the  Board.  The  fund  is  de- 
rived from  surplus  revenues  and  from  delin- 
quent taxes.  The  building  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  1882,  and  ready  for  use  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  death  of  Architect  May, 
Adolph  Scherer  was  appointed  supervising  ar- 
chitect. The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  Septem- 
ber 28th.  Governor  Porter  insists  in  his  in- 
augural that  it  should  again  be  uncovered,  and 
memorials  of  Indiana^s  action  in  the  war  placed 
with  the  other  records. 

The  Insurance  Department  was  subjected  to 
a  legislative  investigation  in  1878,  and  from 
the  collections  of  1880,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  two  previous  years,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come more  efficient  in  collecting  the  taxes  and 
fees.  The  fees  amounted  to  $24,634  in  1880, 
against  $12,487  in  1879,  and  $14,624  in  1878; 
the  taxes  to  $51,305  in  1880,  against  $21,227 
in  1879,  and  $86,292  in  1878.  The  total  re- 
ceipts in  1880  were  $75,940.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  insurance  reports  for  the 
year  1879-'80 :  number  of  fire-insurance  com- 
panies of  other  States  and  foreign  countries 
doing  business  in  Indiana,  96,  of  which  21 
were  foreign  and  75  American  companies; 
amount  of  premiums  received,  $1,521,591 ;  of 
losses  paid,  $701,293;  number  of  extra-State 
life  companies,  30 ;  receipts  from  premiums, 
$935,174;  losses  paid,  $535,806.  The  State- 
tax  collected  from  the  fire  companies  amounted 
to  $26,103 ;  from  the  life-insurance  companies, 
$13,622. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Geology  contains  a  remarkably  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  collection  of  statistical 
data,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau,  John  Collett;  but  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  correct  facts,  and 
the  refusal  of  many  of  the  State  officials  to 
make  the  inquiries  and  reports  expected  of  them, 
the  volume  contains  usually  the  framework  and 
first  rough  approximation  of  a  statistical  rec- 
ord more  complete  than  has  been  attempted  in 
other  States. 

The  office  of  Mine  Inspector  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  passed  in  1879,  and  the  ap- 
pointee. Herbert  H.  Richards,  com  minced  his 
duties  on  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year.  The 
first  annual  report  states  that  there  are  177 
mines  in  operation  in  seventeen  counties.  The 
invested  capital  is  $1,135,562;  the  number  of 
men  employed,  3,459;  the  year's  product,  1,- 
196,490  tons  of  coal.  The  mines  were  found 
by  the  inspector  greatly  deficient  with  respect 
to  ventilation  and  other  matters.  The  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  State 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  diflfer,  to 
a  surprising  extent,  from  the  reported  amounts 
in  the  Mine  Inspector's  report,  being  over 
twenty  times  as  great. 

The  number  of  school -houses  in  Indiana  has 
increased  from  7,408  in  1865,  valued  at  $3,827,- 
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178,  to  9,647,  of  the  valae  of  $11,817,954.  The  The  grants  and  donations  are  valued  at|578,. 
school-fund  has  grown  from  $7,193,705  in  000  altogether.  The  number  of  students  is  20s. 
1862  to  $9,065,254;  but  the  increase  in  the  The  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted 
school  population  has  been  relatively  greater,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  view  of  the  changed 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  being  conditions  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  maoj 
703,558  in  1880,  against  528,583  in  1862.  There  important  new  provisions,  repeals  of  obsolete 
were  1,090  males  and  957  females  between  the  ones,  and  amendments  which  are  demaoded, 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  reported  unable  to  the  Governor  recommended,  in  his  message,  the 
read  or  write.  There  were  859  new  school-  calling  of  a  constitutioual  convention  for  the 
houses  erected  in  1880.  During  the  year  eod-  revision  of  the  organic  law,  to  consist  of  fiftj 
iog  Augast  81  St,  the  schools  were  in  session  members  chosen  from  the  Senatorial  districts. 
on  an  average  136  days.  The  number  of  teach-  In  case  the  Legislature  does  not  deem  it  advis- 
ers employed  was  13,578.  The  daily  attend-  able  to  call  a  convention,  the  Goveraor  recom- 
ance  during  the  year  was  821,659.  The  num-  mends  the  revision  of  the  amendments  which 
ber  of  scholars  enrolled  was  511,288:  265,-  were  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  April  ele^ 
872  white  males,  237,895  white  females,  and  tiou  of  1880,  and  which  were  decided  to  have 
8,016  colored.  The  expenditures  for  tuition  been  defeated,  fie  also  recommends  a  further 
amounted  to  $3,006,432 ;  for  special  purposes,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the  t^ 
$1,485,418;  total  expenses  for  the  year,  $4,-  nure  of  all  State  officers  four  years,  and  making 
491,850.  Ofthetotalnumberof  teachers,  7,731  the  incumbents  ineligible  for  two  consecutiTe 
were  white  males,  5,782  white  females,  and  15  terms,  the  elections  to  be  held  between  the 
colored.  The  colored  schools  numbered  104,  Presidential  elections,  in  order  to  separate  State 
graded  schools  339,  township  graded  schools  from  national  politics.  At  present  the  terms 
53.  The  pay  of  the  male  teachers  in  the  town-  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Treas- 
ships  varies  from  $1.35  to  $2.29  a  day ;  of  the  urer  are  two  years,  while  the  Governor,  the 
female  teachers,  from  93  cents  to  $2.23 ;  in  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Clerk  and  Re- 
the  towns  male  teachers -receive  from  $1.76  to  porter  of  the  Supreme  Court  serve  four  year* 
$5.33,  and  female  teachers  from  75  cents  to  Governor  Porter,  in  his  inaugural  address,  ex- 
$2.33  ;  in  cities  male  teachers  receive  from  pressed  disapproval  of  Governor  Gray's  sogges- 
$2  to  $7.50,  and  female  teachers  from  $1.65  to  tion  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  the  fol- 
$5  a  day.  The  township  libraries  contain  in  lowing  words: 
the  aggregate  241,824  books. 

The  Normal  School  was  attended 
scholars  during  the  year,  the  average 

ment  having  been  283  per  term,  22  more  than  ciol  crisis  which  has  crippled  their^means  of  support, 

in  the  preceding  year,  and  280  having  entered  patiently  incur  the  needless  but  ^reat  ejcpense  incident 

for  the  first  time ;  2,665  have  attended  since  ^  its  assemblage. ,  The  prwKjnt  ConsUtuUon  contamj 

xKJi    luo  uiDb  biiij^,  ^,vvv  "»  «  «i,w^**^^«  o.uv«7  an  admirable  provision  for  Its  own  amendment  without 

the  school  was  established.     Ihe  annual  enroll-  the  assembling  of  a  convention.    If  two  successive 

ment  ten  years  ago  was  185.     The  students  Leffislaturee  shall  recommend  a  particular  amendment, 

come  mostly  from  the  industrial  classes,  and  it  ^all  then  be  submitted  to  the  people.    This  avoids 

teach  afterward  in  the  common  country  schools.  J^^  extremes :  the  one.  of  not  allowing  the  Constitution 

rp.       V     «.    r*i.        u     1  •    A       •      :     *- ♦:  ^  to  respond  by  amendment,  with  reasonable  prompt- 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  mstruction  ^^^  deliberate  wUl  of  the  people ;  the  other,  of 

in  the  art  of  teaching.     The  State  sets  apart  hastily  placing  in  the  Constitation  improvident  provi«- 

annually  a  portion  of  the  school  revenue  for  its  ions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  withdjiw.   By  the 

support  as  a  means  of  making  the  common  eimplemeansproyided  in tlie  Constitution  itf^lf,  ample 

o^kJx^i   a-tr<,4>/%».   ^^m^  ^fT^^^^i^^    oTi^  anr^r^in^n/*  faciIitics  Bfc  fumished  foF  amcndinip  that  mstrument 

school  system  more  effective,  and  supply  mg  as  such  amendments  may,  fk)mtimeto  time,  be  deemed 

trained  teachers  to  meet  the  constant  demand,  necessary. 

as  one  fourth  of  the  teachers  annually  abandon        The  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution  are,  in  the 

the  profession.  The  school  expended  $13,927.96  main,  wise  and  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  they  have 

for  tnition,  and  $3,551.75  on  account  of  the  in-  penerally  undeigone  mterpretation  V .tlie  courte,  tnd 

.  ,     ♦  1  iv.   J  their  constructionis  fixed  and  determined.    If  a  new 

Cidentai  tund.         ^    ^     _   ^.         _.        .      ^  Constitution  shall  be  fnimed,we  shall  again  be  launched 

The  expenses  of  the  Indiana  University  for  upon  a  sea  of  doubt,  and  be  compelled  to  incur  the ei- 

two  years  are  reported   as  $27,951  for  1879,  pense  and  inconvenience  which,  in  practice,  will  be 

and  $24,856  for  1880.     The  Purdue  University  'ou^^  to  he  great,  of  having  the  meaning  of  its  princi- 

was  established  with  the  Government   land-  pal  provisions  setUed  by  judicial  construction 

.  r  .     ,.       ,      J      v^v»«  1AUWUU   *«*x^»  At  every  general  election  for  many  years,  Bums  oi 

grant  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education,  money,  vastly  greater  than  has  ever  been  suspected  by 

It  has  received  large  donations  from  John  Pur-  the  people,  have  been  expended  to  prevent  invasio'tf 

due,  a  portion  ofwhich  funds  have  been  diverted  of  the  ballot-box  by  persona  not  authoriicd  to  vote, 

from  the  purpose  of  the  trust  and  applied  to  y^»<*  °^  »,?J  ^?^'«  ^«°  expended  but  for  thedau^ 
.**^             ,          Ai.uif       il           iin  our  Constitution  that  will  not  allow  safe^*"» 

current  expenses,  and  must  therefore  be  made  against  t^ud  to  be  established  which  our  own  espen- 

good  by  the  State.     The  University  is  reported  ence  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  and  the  legislation  « 

to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  is  actively  other  States  has  provided  with  respect  to  Uio^e  States 

fulfilling  its  educational  objects.     The  endow-  ^Bad  laws  seldom  inflict  merel>;  a  single  evil.  Where 

ment  fund  amounts  to  $340,000  yielding  five  S?«J^h'^;ratuh^lrTpl?^S*^u1."^^ 

per  cent.     An  annual  appropriation  ot  equal  them,  and  the  next  step  is  too  apt  to  be  to  lay  Bchcmca 

amount,  $17,000,  is  asked  for  from  the  State,  by  which  wrong  may  be  met  by  kindred  wrong.  '^^ 
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of  all  ibis  is  that  politics  become  embit-  were  cast  At  the  same  time.    From  the  peculiar  ballots 

ei^hbors  who,  in  their  business  transac-  used  in  voting  upon  the  amendment,  many  electors 

puce  implicit  confidence  in  each  other,  may  have  vot^  *^no"  and  *^  yes"  upon  the  question 

to  obtain  a  party  advantage,  they  would  of  the  amendment,  which  votes  would  not  be  counted ; 

voters,  encourage  repeating,  and  oonnive  such  also  would  be  counted  in  estimating  the  whole 

ant  or  the  ballots,  and  that  the  youn^f,  number  of  electors  voting.    It  is  also  held  that  the 

believing  that  fraud  is  perpetratea  with-  Constitution  must  remain  as  it  was  before  the  amend- 

>y  the  most  respectable  persons,  in  what  ment  was  submitted,  until  it  shall  affirmatively  appear 

ht  to  be  the  most  important  of  transac-  that  the  amendment  is  ratified.    As  it  does  not  thus 

able  to  draw  the  refined  distinction  which  affirmatively  apnear,  we  must  hold  that  the  amend- 

t  wrong  or  disgraceful  to  perpetrate  fttiuds  ment  is  not  ratined  b^  a  constitutional  minority.    The 

Ant  ones.    Thus  the  foundations  of  pri-  opinion,  therefore,  or  this  Court  is  that  it  requires  a 

re  sapped  by  tolerance  given  to  puolio  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  to  ratify  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  but  that  the  whole  number 

J,            J         i.    i.     i.t.    /I       ^•^  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  at  which  the  amendment 

osed  amendments  to  the  Oonstitu-  -^  submitted  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  electors  in 

m  nnmber,  explamed  in  the  ^^  An-  the  State. 

'^"^th^^^nHnflMfnTt^^  The  decision,  as  interpreted  by  the  Court, 

i  in  A  nT^Thn  nn^hn!^^^^  ^^^  ^ot  affirm  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 

ZJZihe  Imendment^  w J^^^  ^^'  *  ^^^^'  ^'  ^'^^«  Legislature  being  rel 

thTGovemor  W  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^  submission  to  the  people  again 

A   lo^^r^n^K^r^f  ^*f  la  v!f  ^^  ^or  ratification.     On  this  point  the  words  of  the 

A.  larger  number  of  votes  having  oninion  are  aa  follows  • 

I  their  favor  than  against  them,  it  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  lollows. 

dd  that  the  amendments  had  been  ^  the  opinion  of  this  Court  the  consequence,  spoken 

were  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  of  in  argument,  of  this  decision  can  at  most  be  but  a 

^  '  '   ^  »                -t,      1     ^.        .  temporary  mconvemence.    We  perceive  no  irregular- 

Ase  arising  from  a  city  election  in  j^  iW  the  proposal  of  the  amencfment  for  ratifi^tion. 

ion  the  countmg  of  the  ballot  of  a  it  has  simply  not  been  ratified,  and  not  been  rejected, 

id  Toted  in  accordance  with  the  first  The  vote  upon  it  was  ineffectual  for  want  of  the  con- 

idraents  was  contested,  it  was  de-  stitutional  majority.    We  see  no  reason  why  the  Geu- 

.   Q.«*>«./^rr.A  n^r»^  fi»«f  ♦k-n.  «»^»»^  c™!  AsscmWy  uiav  not  resubout  the  amendment  to 

)  Supreme  Court  that  the  amend-  ^^  ^^^^^^  J^^^  -^^^^  ^^^^  ^  amended  act,  such 

3t  been  ratmed  by  the  people  m  the  as  experience  mav  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  present  the 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  and,  question  to  the  Courts  if  it  ever  should  arise  again, 
as  not  a  part  of  the  organic  law.  «,,  ..  -.,  ,  ..  -^, 
•  of  votes  ckst  for  the  other  amend-  ,.  ^^f  ^"^^*^,^°  ^J  *^^  ^.^P*^  fj¥  ^°«^^^!?- 
larger  than  the  number  for  the  tional  amendments  was  imphcated  m  the  poli- 
te principle  laid  down  by  the  Su-  **^^  of  the  State,  and  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
•t  was  held  to  apply  in  the  casa  P^^^  Court  upon  it  became  the  subject  of 

em,  and  was  so  ^ted  upon.    The  P^'^>?*^  '^''''a'^1^''^TX    ^'^''''^^T^  .^^-  ^ 

its  decision  on  the  tenor  of  the  feqmres  in  addition  to  the  six  m^onth^^^ 

IS  of  1816  and  1851,  and  on  histori-  P  ^^^  ^^^^  demanded  by  the  Constitution  as  it 

.  as  to  the  intentioA  of  the  f ramers  ^^  1 'T  ^""^  ^  !l^^^  ^.?^'  '"^  ^^?  township  and 

titution  contained  in  the  constitu-  ^  ^^.^^^/^y*  ?P  ^^^  votmg  precinct  as  a  quali- 

tes.     In  the  election  of  officers  a  fixation  for  voting     Amendmente  No.  2  and  1 

to  is  sufficient,  but  in  the  adoption  ^^'^^^.^^^  Constitution  to  the  United  States 

onal  amendments  it  is  decided  that  Constitutional  Amendment  extending  the  suf- 

rote  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  ^'T- w  """"^TI  ''•'^'^^°''  ."^"^  expunging  the 

pinion,  agreed  in  by  Judges  Howk  P[ot»^b;t'on  of  the  immigration  of  colored  peo- 

i  Biddle,  construes  to  mean  a  ma'  ^]^^  ^°*^  ^/.^  purely  formal.    Amendment  No.  8 

I  votes  ck  at  the  election,  though  f  «°g^8  the  date  of  the  general  State  elections 

held  that  the  m<gority  should  be  ^JT  ^^^i!^^^  *^  November,  so  as  to  make  them 

from  census  statistics ;  while  Judges  ^^l^  ^^.  ^^^  same  day  as  the  national  elections. 

Scott  dissented  frori  the  opinion.  ^^^  ^^^%  amendments,  numbered  5,  6  and  9, 

ion  of  the  Court  on  the  case  in  noint  °^"^oers  7  and  8  having  failed  to  pass  the  Leg- 

^,g .                                           P  islature,  relate,  the  first  to  salaries,  the  sixth  to 

,   ,'     ,  ,.^        .       ^,     ^         .    .  the  reconstruction  of  the  judicial  system,  and 

holds  that  It  requires  at  least  a  majority  ♦Ug  fu:»j  ♦„  ^h^  restriptinn  of  thfi  nowprs  of 

s  cast  at  the  same  election  to  ratify  aeon-  ^'^^  7.**^^  ^..r^  restnction  or  tne  powers  or 

endment.    We  also  hold  that,  as  the  act  counties,   cities,    and   towns  to   make   debts. 

L879,  is  defective  in  not  providing  for  the  Governor-elect  Porter,  in  his  inaugural,  spoke 

ggregate  number  of  votes  cast  through-  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  and  the  amend- 

m  the  day  of  the  election,  or  in  not  pro-  ^ents  in  the  following  terms : 

means  to  find  out  the  whole  number  of  '^ 

which  it  mi^ht  be  learned  what  propor-  The  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  at  the 

XT  cast  in  iavor  of  the  ratification  oore  last  spring  election  were  submittecl  to  the  electors  for 

number,  there  is  no  source  trom  which  adoption  or  rejection,  have  been  held  by  the  Supreme 

I  ascertain  whether  the  amendment  re-  Court,  in  opposition  to  what,  it  is  believed,  hao,  jpre- 

rity  of  all  the  votes  oast  at  the  election  or  viously  to  tne  decision,  been  the  general  sense  of  the 

amendment  was  submitted  upon  the  day  legal  profession,  not  to  have  been  constitutionally 

.  spring  elections  throughout  the  State,  adopted. 

rere,  by  law,  officers  to  elect  at  the  same  The  Court,  while  deciding  thus,  took  occasion  to  ex- 

irious  counties,  it  must  be  presumed  that  press  an  opinion  that  another  submission  might  take 

an  those  for  or  against  the  amendment  place,  notwithstanding  the  submission  and  vote  whidi 
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have  occurred,  if  the  L^Lslature  shall  choose  to  pro-  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  oommittee 

vido   therefor  by  an  appropriate   epactment.     ^he  ^f  the  United  States  Senate,  presided  over  by 

Court,  though  not  now  composed  entirely  ot  the  same  a^^-*.^- ir  ^-v»^  „      tu^   ^J4.5^*     *  *u^  •      • 

memlire  as  when  the  decision  was  niaHe,  will,  it  is  Senator  Voorhees.     The  extent  of  the  immi- 

believed,  feel  constrained  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  gration  was  variously  reported  at  from  500  to 

suggestion,  whatever  view  the  new  jud^  might  en-  2,500  persons  or  more.     They  bad  been  sadlj 

tertiiin,  if  the  question  were  one  of  first  mipression.    I  misinformed  as  to  the  prospects  of  obtainine 

therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  a  bill  be  speedily  employment,  and  many  of  them  suffered  severe 

passed,  givmg  the  electors  of  the  State  another  oppor-  ^^f^^J  "^^"*^  «u«  »**»uj  v^  *^^^  s»«*xvi  vwo^.^io 

tunity  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  these  amendments,  want.     Messrs.    iHew,    Martmdale,   and  other 

The  amendments  have  been  the  theme  of  frequent  prominent  Republicans,  denied  that  the  immi- 

and  careful  discussion.    So  general  is  the  sentiment  of  gration  had  been  set  on  foot  or  encouraged  for 

unbiased  men  in  their  favor,  that  I  believe  if  a  vote  ^^e  purpose  of  gwning  a  Republican  majority  in 

upon  them  could  bo  separated  from  party  pohtics,  it  T«^i«^/     r'^^fL^i  n^^^^J^r.^  *u^  ^♦i^-i,.«/i 

would  be  nearly  unanimous  for  their  Soption.  Indiana.     General  Conway,  on  the  other  hind, 

The  expediency  can  hardly  be  questioned  of  limiting  who  has  been  engaged  m  vanous  schemes  for 

within  reasonable  bounds  the  debts  which  may  be  con-  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  former 

tractedbycitiesandtownships,  sothatUxesmay  not  slaves,  and  particularly  in  the  exodus  niOTC- 

become  an  mtolerable  burden,  and  of  fixing  a  limit  ,'  testified   that  the  object  of   gaining  8 

upon  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  officers  m  the  populous  ," .»   ^''*'*"y    .^     .      ,    Y  J      ,    j   e«i«iii6  • 

counties  so  that  while  they  shall  be  adequately  com-  political   majority  m   Indiana  had  been  the 

pensated,  estates  and  suitors  may  not  be  burdened  with  principal  motive  for  diverting  the  stream  of 

needless  costs,  and  our  politics  corrupted  by  the  ex-  immigration  into  Indiana  after  the  sad  results  of 

nenditures  made  in  the  greedy  scramBle  to  obtain  of-  the  exodus  to  Kansas  became  apparent    Lew- 

SS'endme^.       ""  ^  ^                    ^        ""'  ^^»  Mendenhall,  Mills,  and  others,  minor  In- 

Another  amendment  is  of  such  extreme  importance  diana  politicians,  also  disclosed  in  their  testimo- 

that  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  vital  to  the  elective  ny  a  concerted  plan  for  importing  negro  voters. 

ti^chise.    When  the  elector  places  his  baUot  in  the  The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  assem- 

^h;r*lf«o^llr«;SJJiEr^                              «"'''  bled  in  convention  in  Indianapolis,  April  2«tli, 

other  person,  not  entitled  to  tne  trancnise,  may  neu-  ,          •     ^  j  xl    ^  n       •       6^  1^  x*  i   i.    r 

tralize  his  vote  by  a  fraudulent  ballot,  or  if  some  dis-  ^^^  nominated  the  following  btate  ticket:  for 

honest  officer  may  substitute  a  false  ballot  for  the  one  Governor,    Richard    Gre^ ;    for   Lientenai^- 

he  has  deposited,  or  stuff  the  box  with  fictitious  ballots.  Governor,  Thomas  F.  De  Bruler ;  for  SecretarT 

Our  laws  do  not  provide-the  Constitution  will  not  al-  of  State,  Jacob  B.  Zeagley ;  for  Auditor,  George 

'Zr^'tl  ^MVp"rorer^^tnS"en^:  f'  I>emWee ;  for  Trfasfrer,  John  F.'uilery; 

that  he  has  resided  a  single  hour  or  minute  iirtlie  ^or  Attorney-General,  John  L.   Iddler.     The 

countv  or  precinct  where  nis  vote  is  offered.    It  is  following  platform  was  adopted: 

enough  that  he  shall  show  that  at  the  particular  in-  ,«,     »^    .      ,  ^        ,     ,   ^   ^                   -  t    e. . 

stant  he  is  such  a  resident,  and  has  resided  in  the  State  The  National  Greenback-Labor  mrty  of  the  State 

for  six  months.    No  registration  bw  can  be  passed  :  of  Indiana,  in  Convention  assembled,  declaret : 

the  Constitution  will  not  allow  one.  1-  That  Uie  power  which  issues  and  conrolg  the 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  where  even  the  volume  of  a  people's  currency  is  the  absolute  Jictator 

most  expensive  and  organhwd  vigilance  is  maintained,  <>*  "leir  financial  and  busmesa  intorwts.                  , 

persons  from  other  counties  and  other  States,  not  en-  2.  That  the  people  are  capable  of  man^rmg  tbeir 

titled  to  vote  at  the  precincts  where  thev  tender  tlieir  own  financial  and  business  mterests  through  their  M- 

ballots,  often  succeed  in  depositmg  fraudulent  votes ;  tional  and  State  Governments.               ^      ,   „     v 

and,  where  this  vigilance  is  not  mmntainod,  the  feeble  ,.  »•  That  the  delegation  ot  ^at  power  by  the  Bepub- 

flood-gates  a^inst  fraud  fiy  open  at  the  first  assault,  ^^can  party  to  a  moneyed  oWchy  has  precir»»t« 

and  the  ballot-box  is  deluged  with  fraudulent  ballote.  ^V^pn  the  country  the  present  financial  and  buainesa 

I  find  upon  examination  that  nearly  all  the  Northern  ^^'  .^,       ^       ,          -i.^.,^            i,^ 

States,  except  Indiana,  require,  as  a  qualification  to  4-  ^f  therefore  demand  that  the  people's  Goveni- 


require  a  registration  of  voters.    These  laws  are  an  wimoui  uie  aia  oi  uhuk  wrpur»uou»,  wiu  m  suuiu«" 

expression  of  the  people  of  those  States,  foimded  upon  volume  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  ca^fl 

experience,  that  such  provisions  are  necessary  to  pre-  ^^^^*-  „  ,     , 

serve  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise.  ,  5.  That  all  currency,  whether  metaUic  or  paper, 

should  be  alike  full  1^^-tendcr. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing       «:  Tbf  t  the  producing  clas^  of  the  world  arc  m 

r  •  •  J       J' a     4.-         £  ^xT     *  i.  X  enslaved  by  mterest-beanmr  debt 

for  a  revision  and  codification  of  tbe  statute        7   T^a^  ^^  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  revolotion, 

laws.     There  had  been  no  code  of  the  laws  having  for  its  obiect  the  removal  of  this,  the  greateei 

compiled  since  1852.     The  Board  of  Revision  enemv  to  individual  liberty  and  national  proCTcss. 
appointed  consisted  of  James  S.  Frazer,  David       8.  That  the  $870,000,000  of  our  national  deU,^ 

Tnnt^i^   oTi/1  Tr^hn   W    Qf#JaAnKnn»      Thix  t-^xri  pflvablc  at  tlic  optiou  of  thc  Govemmcnt,  shouW  w 

Turpie,  and  John   H.   Stolsenburg.     The  revi-  {^^la  as  soon  as  practicable,  accoiding  to  iontrtct,  m 

sors  classihed  the  acts  contained  m  the  fifty-  gUver  coin,  or  non-interest-bearing  notes,  which  gbiU 

one  volumes  of  statutes  according  to  subjects,  be  full  legal-tender  currency, 
omitting  laws  which  are  obsolete  from  lapse  of       9.  That  the  whole  of  our  bonded  debt  should  » 

time  or  disappearance  of  subject-matter,  and  paid  in  hke  manner  as  soon  as  practi«ble. 

s.y     A     '  •  *  4.U  *    •    *     *       i.  10.  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  another  00 

giving  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  foot-notes,  j^  ^^  ^^^^g^j  indebtedness,  eitherStete  or  nationaL 
They  interpolated  in  the  text  proposed  amend-        n.  That  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor,  and  ^ 

ments  to  the  existing  laws,  which  they  also  all  class  legislation  against  labor  is  infamous, 
formulated  into  engrossed  bills,  to  be  laid  before      .  ^.2-  That  every  laborer  has  a  divine  right  to  ibeie- 

the  Legislature.  ^^°S^  fn»»t»  of  his  owii  tod,  and  the  Govemnient 

^h        ...         -       ,        ,  1     .   X     xi  should  secure  to  him  that  right  .  , . 

Ihe  immigration  of  colored  people  into  the       ^3   That  the  public  lands  should  be  sacredly  bcM 

State,  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  was  made  to  furnish  homes  for  actual  cultivators. 
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14.  That  official  stealing  has  become  an  unendora-  government,  Bhould  be  defeated  and  made  odious : 
le  burden  in  our  politi<^  affiiirs.  that  taxes  should  be  levied  justly,  and  the  most  riurid 

15.  That  the  men  who  take  advantage  of  the  posi-  economy  should  control  public  e3q>enditures :  that  toe 
ona  of  tTMAt  and  honor,  to  which  the  people  elevate  elections  must  bo  freed  urom  the  control  of  tne  army, 
lem,  to  secure  illegitimate  gains^  are  unmitigated  and  of  partisan  officials,  in  that  they  shall  be  fair  and 
lieves,  more  to  be  abhorred  than  highway  robbers.  honest  as  they  once  were ;  and  that  the  rightful  juris- 

16.  That  all  such  should  forfeit  their  positions  and  diction  of  the  State  Courts  must  be  restored,  m  all 
ilaries,  be  disfranchised,  and  punished  as  other  crim-  cases  where  it  has  been  usurped  by  the  Federal  author- 
iaIs.  ity,  so  that  justice  may  be  administered  cheaply  and 

17.  That  the  most  rigid  eoonomv  in  public  affairs  is  speedilv. 

tpedally  demanded  by  our  indebted  and  depressed  3.  Tne  coin  and  paper  money  of  the  country  should 

mdition.  be  of  uniform  value,  and  readily  convertible,  and 

18.  That  the  payment  of  the  bonds  in  coin,  orl^-  should  have  as  great  purchasing  power  as  the  money 
lally  payable  in  lawful  money,  was  a  gift  to  the  bond-  of  other  first-class  commercial  countries  of  the  worla, 
older,  and  the  payment  of  the  soldier  in  depreciated  and  the  paper  money,  like  the  coin,  should  be  fur- 
aper^  when  b^  contract  payable  in  coin,  was,  and  is,  nished  by  the  Unitea  States,  and  should  not  be  in  ex- 
D  ui^ust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  bondholder,  cess  of  such  quantity  as  will  be,  and  remain  always, 
'herefore  we  demand,  in  justice  to  the  soldier,  that  he  at  par  with  com. 

e  paid  according  to  contract.  4.  Inasmuch  as  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  are 

Id.  That  we  demand  tiie  immediate  passa^  by  Con-  no  longer  necessary  to  the  Government  in  the  use  of 

Tess  of  a  law  for  the  equalization  of  soldiers'  boun-  its  credit,  and  ore  useful  only  as  money,  they  should 

m.  be  made  subject  to  taxation,  the  same  as  other  money. 

20.  That  the  right  of  suffragpe  is  the  inalienable  As  tax-payers  we  declare  our  gratification  at  tne 
ight  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  action  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  in  re- 

21.  We  endorse  and  demand  the  passage  of  what  is  ducing  public  expenditure,  and  in  cutting  off  the  al- 
3U)wii  as  the  *^  Beagan  bill ''  on  inter-Stote  com-  lowance  and  payment  of  questionable  and  fraudulent 
oerce,  together  with  such  other  legislation  as  will  claims,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  Treasury  of  more 
bree  the  transportation  companies  to  become  what  the  than  $100,000,000. 

leople  designed  them  to  be  when  tiicy  called  them  5.  We  will  stand  with  all  our  might  against  the  ag- 

Qto  existence,  namely,  the  servants,  and  not  the  mas-  gression  of  the  Republican  leaders  upon  the  rights  of 

ere,  of  the  people ;  aids  to  the  development  of  the  tne  States,  made  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 

lation's  resources,  and  not  a*  power  of  a  few  men  to  strong  central  power,  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the 

mild  up  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  by  crushing  out  all  people. 

iur  and  honorable  competition  among  business  men.  We  will  in  all  fidelity  maintain  the  constitutional 

21  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States,  and  as  fiuth- 

^hincse  servile  labor.  imly  we  wul  maintain  and  vindicate  the  riji^hts  of  the 

23.  That  we  denounce  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  States  as  reserved  to  them  in  the  Constitution. 

>f  American  citizens  for  exereising  the  right  of  free  6.  The  Legislature  of  1879  is  entitied  to  honorable 

ipeech,  as  one  more  step  toward  the  subversion  of  re-  mention  for  having  redeemed  the  pledges  of  the  Dem- 

)ublican   institutions,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  ocratic  Convention  of  1876  to  provide  by  law  for  the 

)eople.         '  comfort  and  safety  of  laborers  in  the  mines,  and  for 

securing  their  wages  to  the  persons  employed  by  cor- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention   met  at  jjorations,  and  we  are  in  fiivor  of  such  rurther  legisla- 

[odianapolis  on  June  9th.     The  nominations  tion  in  the  premises  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 

)a  the  State  ticket  were  as  follows :  for  Gov-  ^^  congratulate  tiie  pconle  of  the  State  that  by  the 

^^      t?       ITT      J         ^  xwMv»To.  *vi  v^w»  action  of  tne  Democrats  of  the  last  Legislature  in  bas- 

5mor,  Iranklin  Landers;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  ing  representation  on  population  and  contiguity  of 

ernor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  who  had  been  elected  to  territory  onlv,  the  shame  and  taint  of  fraud  have 

the  same  office  the  preceding  election,  and  had  l^en  removed  from  the  apportionment  of  representa- 

Dccapied  the  Governor's  chair  since  the  death  J??'J»  ^^  ^^t^^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  equally  and  ^ 

Jf  Governor  Williams ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  T^Th^'^^ple  of  Indiana  are  justly  proud  of  their 

John  G.  Shanklm;    for  Auditor,  Mahlon   D.  system  of  free  schools,  and  will  maintain  Uiem  in  their 

Uanson  ;  for  Treasurer,  William  Fleming  ;  for  full  force  and  usefulness,  and  to  that  end  we  must  see 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Gabriel  Schmuck  ;  ^  »t  that  the  management  thereof  does  not  become 

for  Reporter  of   the  Supreme  Court.  A.  N  wasteful  or  extreyagant,  and  that  no  part  of  the  mu- 

\i^.    V. .      .           u     i.    ^  •'i.^.           1  '   \  \  nificent  fund  which  they  have  provided  shall  be  used 

Martin,  the  incumbent  at  the  time ;  for  Attor-  for  sectarian  or  for  any  other  purposes  whatever  than 

Dej-General,  the  incumbent,  J.  W.  Woolen ;  the  support  of  common  schools, 

for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  8.  We  are  gratified  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress 

C.  Goodwin.     On  the  first  ballot  for  Governor,  ^,^«  «^^, »°  '?»?^^,J<>  l>ounties  and  pensions  for 

Unders  and  Gray  received  nearly  the  same  ^^^^t^^  their  Wihes  m  the  spirit  o^  jusuce  and 

aamber  of  votes,  but,  on  the  second.  Landers  9.  We  hold  up  to  public  detestation  the  conduct  of 

^as  nominated.     The  platform  adopted  ran  as  the  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  in  placing  Hayes 

follows :  '^^  Wheeler,  by  criminal  practices  shocKlng  to  every 

honest  sentiment  and  damaging  to  our  institutions,  in 

1.  We,  the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  in  Delegate  Con-  offices  to  which  they  were  not  elected.  It  was  an  out- 
'ention  assembled,  congratulate  the  Democracy  of  the  rage  upon  free  government,  and  a  crime  against  tho 
ftuntrjr  upon  the  harmony  prevailing^  within  its  or-  elective  franchise  that  can  not  be  for^ven,  and  must 
?5iii2ation,  and  upon  its  unanimity  in  the  purposes  not  be  repeated,  and  for  which  the  ^uiltv  parties  must 
»  cast  behind  it  every  occasion  and  sentiment  or  dis-  be  driven  from  power  and  oonsignea  to  intamy.  And 
>ord,and  to  stand  as  one  man  for  success  in  1880 ;  and  we  hold  up  to  public  detestation  the  conduct  of  the 
ft  give  assurance  to  the  Democracy  of  the  country  President  in  rewarding  the  guilty  parties  by  confer- 
*>at,  accepting  the  declaration  of  pnnciples  and  pur-  ring  upon  them  high  and  lucrative  offices.  To  reward 
*<»te  that  may  bo  made  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  candi-  crime  is  itself  criminal. 

'atea  who  may  be  there  chosen,  we  will  give  to  them  10.  During  Uie  past  few  years  our  country  has  been 

>ur  earnest  and  undivided  support.  blessed  in  a  nigh  degree  with  favorable  seasons,  and 

2.  We  believe  that  laws  should  be  enacted,  executed,  the  production  of  our  valuable  staples  has  been  enor- 
Jid  adounistered  only  for  the  public  good,  and  all  mously  in  excess  of  our  own  consumption.  We  have 
latt  li^islation,  and  all  favoritism  in  the  affairs  of  sold  to  foreign  countries  many  hundred  millions  more 
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thAD  we  have  purchased  from  them :  gold  and  sUver  ocratic  and  14,881  for  the  Greenback  candidate 

have  come  to  us  ;biwine88  confidence  has  been  restored,  jhe  other  Republican   candidates   were  also 

rjuiTet<S^irlP^afo?^r?X  elect^-    The  S>tBl  vote  cast  wa.  470,788.   h 

country,  and  we  denounce  it  as  fidse  and  blasphemous  the  November  election,  the  total  vote  polled 

when  partisan  leaders  claim  that  this  is  the  work  of  was  1,856  greater,  or  470,699  votes,  of  which 

their  hands,  and  that  the  people  should  be  thankftd  to  the    Garfield    electors    received   232,164,  the 

^cmi^d  not  grateful  to  Heaven  for  our  returning  Hancock  electors  225,522,  and  the  Weaver  eleo 

^:  We  approve  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Govern-  tors  12,986,  making  Garfield's  plurality  6,642. 

or  Hendricks  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  in  1876,  that  In  the  elections  for  the  Legislature,  10  Demo* 

*^  the  iniquitous  oooly  system,  whicn  through  the  agen-  cratic   and   15   Republican   Senators,   and  47 

cy  of  wealthy  companies  imports  Chinwe  bondmen.  Democratic  and  58  Republican  Assemblymen, 

establishes  a  species  of  slavery  and  mterferes  with  the  ^^«^  ^i^^«..wi      tu^-^  ;-  «  rk««,,v««««^^  ™«^«-:*, 

just  reward  otMabor  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  should  be  ^/!?  elected.     There  is  a  Democratic  majontr 

utterly  abolished."  of  2  m  the  Senate,  16  Democratic  and  9  Re- 

12.  Our  State  administration  is  entitled  to  the  re-  publican  Senators  holding  over ;  the  Repobli- 

spect  and  support  of  the  people.    The  government  of  can  majority  in  the  House  being  6,  and  on  joint 

Indiana  is  etncientlv  administered,  and  more  cheaply  Kollot  4 

than  that  of  any  other  State.  Ti-^Tn-  \       nr,             i      v        •  i         •        *  *i» 

18.  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  colored  citizens  IOWA.     The  regular  biennial  session  of  the 

as  well  as  white  to  immigrate  mto  Indiana,  but  we  Legislature  of   Iowa — that  of   its  Eighteenth 

condemn  and  denounce  the  acdon  of  the  Kcpublican  General  Assembly — began  on  the  12th  of  Jan* 

I«uty  in  importing  mtp  this  State  pauper  negroes  for  nary  and  came  to  a  close  on  the  27th  of  March. 

^'tr'^ZX^LZ^^rdeTe^titheN^ional  Jwo  hundred  and  eleven  acte  and  fourUeo 

Convention  at  Cincinnati  to  present  to  that  body  the  joint  resolutions  were  adopted.     Among  the 

name  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  a  candidate  for  Free-  latter  was  one  memorializing  Congress  to  pass 

idcnt  of  the  United  States,  one  who  has  at  all  tunes  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  com- 

faithfully  maintained  ^e  cai^  of  Democratic  truth  ^,^^^6  which  should  prevent  abuses  of  man- 

and  lusuce  acceptably  to  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  "•''•^^   t.*aivii  o^v  »     ^z  v  ^         w 

Union,  thus  assuring  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Leg-  agement,  unjust  discriminations,  and  excesaye 

islature  and  UnitedStates  Senator  in  1881.  and  a  fresh,  charges    on  the  part  of  railways  running  in 

pure,  and  constitutional  administration  of  the  General  more  than  one  State.     An  amendment  of  the 

tJoverMient                             -,,    *^   .u-  ^      ,  Constitution  already  proposed,   the  effect  of 

15.  We  favor  the  contmuanoe  of  the  two-thirds  rule  „,i,:«u  j„  4.^  «.«i,^  ^r.^^^^A  »aII^»«  «i;«;Kii»fA 

m  the  National  Convention,  and  the  delegates  this  ^^*^]^  ^  ^i  ™^®  ^^^^^^  persons  ehgible  to 

day  chosen  are  hereby   instructed  to  vote  for  Hon.  the  Legislature,  was  approved,   and  provision 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  our  candidate  for  the  Prea-  made  for  its  submission  to  a  popular  vote.    A 

idency,  and  to  vote  as  a  unit  on  all  questions  in  said  new  amendment  was  proposed  after  considera- 

Convention.  ^^^  discussion,  which  is  as  follows : 

One  of  the  marshals,  Claude  Matthew^  of  the  ^^^^^  26.  No  pereon  shall  manufacture  for  sale, 

Eighth  Congressional  District,  failed  through  or  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  as  a  beverage  any  intoxicating 

inadvertency  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  liquors  whatever,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer.   The 

him  to  gather  and  report  the  election  returns  General  Assembly  shall,  bv  law,  prescribe  regulation* 

on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November.    Thinking  J^F  5®  enforcement  of  the  prombition  herein  ^- 

ItT  riu    /     i.irTLf     i             ^  1  \J    2u     ^  \  tlT  tamed,  and  shall  provide  suitable  penalties  for  the  m- 

that  the  fourth  Monday  would  be  the  last,  he  i^tion  of  the  provisions  hereof, 
was  a  week  behind  the  time  set  by  law.    His 

report  was,  however,  embodied  in  the  official  Several  other  propositions  to  amend  the  Con- 
count.  A  more  serious  difficulty  resulted  from  stitution  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  vote, 
the  resignation  of  one  of  the  Republican  elec-  including  one  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
tors,  and  the  substitution  of  another  after  the  upon  women,  which  passed  the  lower  house  hy 
names  had  been  published,  and  the  blanks  used  a  vote  of  fifty -eight  to  thirty-one,  and  was  de- 
by  the  county  clerks  in  certifying  the  returns  feated  in  the  Senate.  Provision  was  made  for 
printed  and  distributed.  Several  of  the  clerks  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  question 
omitted  to  erase  the  name  of  Thomas  W.  Ben-  of  holding  a  convention  for  a  general  revision 
nett,  the  cmdidate  for  elector  for  the  Sixth  of  the  Constitution. 

District,  who  had  withdrawn,  and  substitute  Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  was 
the  name  of  Benjamin  S.  Parker,  who  took  one  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
his  place  on  the  ticket.  Governor  Gray  per-  one  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mitted these  errors  to  be  rectified  upon  receiv-  missioner  of  Immigration.  The  Board  of  Heal*b 
ing  affidavits  from  the  clerks  recertifying  the  is  to  consist  of  nine  members,  who  are  to  hold 
certificate ;  but,  in  the  case  of  tally-papers  office  seven  years.  The  Attorney-General  |J 
which  contained  the  wrong  name,  the  error  to  be  a  member  «r-<y^ct(?,  and  one  engineer  and 
could  not  be  corrected.  seven  physicians  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 

The  October  election  of  State  officers  was  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
watched  with  the  intensest  interest  all  over  the  Council.  The  general  supervision  of  puhh<^ 
country,  because  both  parties  shared  the  belief  health,  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  gnid- 
that  a  Republican  victory  would  be  a  decisive  ance  of  local  boards  are  the  main  functions  oj 
indication  of  a  like  result  in  the  Presidential  the  new  organization.  The  Commissioner  01 
election.  The  Republican  candidate  for  Gov-  Immigration  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  6,953,  re-  emor,  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  receive  a 
ceiving  231,405  votes  to  224,452  for  the  Dem-  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  in  addition  to  expense** 
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n  act  was  also  passed  discontioDing  the  oflSce  ^  That  the  delegation  of  this  Convention  to  Chicago 

f  Register  of  Lands  and  uniting  its  functions  J«  ^H^f^  ^'^^v^V^'^  ''^-  ^?'*  f  .*  ""^^^  «»}} 

•i.v  Tu  ,,    c  a        i.          ^Oi.i.1-'      11        J  that  the  deleffation  be  fturther  instructed  to  use  all 

ith  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  allowed  honorable  rn^ns  to  secure  the  nomination  for  Presi- 

1  additional  clerk.     The  law  m  relation  to  dent  of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

ipital  panishment  was  so  modified  as  to  em-  .              i.     xt    •      i   /-« 

)wer  the  court  to  pass  sentence  in  case  of  a  ^  convention  of  the  National  Greenback- 

iea  of  guilty,  but  to  allow  the  jury  to  name  Labor  party  took  place  at  Des  Moines  on  the 

le  panishment  in  case  of  conviction  by  their  l^th  and  20th  of  May,  at  which  delegates  to 

jrdict.     An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  ^^^  National  Convention  were  appointed,  and 

badge  of  honor  "  to  be  given  by  the  State  to  candidates  nominated  for  State  oflices,  and  for 

rery  honorably  discharged  soldier,  and  every  Presidential  electors.    The  nominees  for  State 

tiien  of  the  State  who  served  in  the  navy  offices  were:   G.  M.  Walker  for  Secretary  of 

iring  the  civil  war.    An  act  was  also  passed  State ;  Matthew  Farrington  for  Treasurer ;  G. 

igolating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  V.  Swevenger  for  Auditor ;  W.  A.  Spurrier 

lie  of  medicines  and  poisons  under  the  super-  ^or  Attorney-General ;   and  Thomas  Hooker 

mn  of  three  Commissioners  of  Pharmacy  to  ^or  Register  of  the  Land  Office.    A  platform 

^appointed  by  the  Governor.  was  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  the 

The  political  canvass  of  the  year  opened  with  material  declarations: 

convention  of  the  Democrats  at  Burlington  ^    ^         ^^^  ^1  ^            ^^^^^^  ^^^j.^  ^^ 

1  the  7th  of  Apnl,  at  which  delegates  were  ^^^  necessary  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 

)osen  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  pai-ty  people,  should  be  issued  and  controlled  by  the  6ov- 

•  be  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June.  Four  dele-  emment,  and  not  by  or  through  the  bank  oorpora- 
ites  from  the  State  at  large,  and  two  from  i»<;?^<*^i^«  oountey;  and  when  so  issued  shall  be  a 
wh  of  the  nine  Congressional  districts  were  ^^\  ^p^ate  ^^  '  * 
ected,  and  the  following  report  of  a  com-  2.  Besohedy  That  so  much  of  the  interest-bearing 
ittee  on  resolutions  was  adopted :  debt  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become  redeemable 
««T^  ^  ,t  -tj-.  **v-«ithe  year  1881,  or  prior  thereto,  being  in  amount 
The  Democrats  of  Iowa  r^aort  and  reiterate  their  |782,000,000,  shall  not  be  refunded  beyond  the  power 
th  m  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  as  ^^-^^  Government  to  call  in  said  obligations  and  pay 

ight  bv  the  uthers  ot  the_  republic ;  denounce  the  "... 

ind  ana 
prec^te 

the  continued  usurpation  of  power  by  tiie  few,  by  uSted  StotM  Souidbe  operated*to  theirftlfl'^ikcVtv 

uch  monopohw  are  encourw^,  labor  and  mdustnr  -^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  of  stonda?d  silver  dollars,  and^BUch 

prwsed,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  threatened.  ^^Yier  ooinaflS  as  the  business  of  the  country  may 

16  Democrats  of  Iowa  are  now,  as  m  the  post,  m  pequiie 

•or  of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  the  National  Democratic  ji    pLa7«,a^   T»,a«-  aa  fiiA  nwwiii/»;n/*  /.loQe^a  a^  »i/x«r 

T^^^^t'f^^^iLZ'''' ^'^'^'''' ^^  enivXl^te^r^-bS^riLgS^^^^^ 

ce-Freaident  ot  the  Umted  States.  alterably  opposed  to  all  bonded  indebtedness. 

ARepublican  Convention  for  the  appoint-  ort^X";^^^^^ 

mt  ot  delegates  to  the  national  gathering  of  bondholder,  and  the  payment  of  the  soldier  in  paper, 

e  party  at  Chicago  was  held  at  Des  Moines  when  by  contract  pMiyaDle  in  coin,  was  and  is  an  un- 

the  14th  of  April.     The  resolutions  adopted  j«»t  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  landholder ;  there- 

)re  as  follows  *  ^^^  ^®  demand,  in  justice  to  the  soldier,  that  he  be 

paid  accordiiu^  to  contract. 

Raolvedy  By  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa,  in  State  5.  Begolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  importa- 

nvention  assembled :  tion  of  Chinese  semi-barbaroiid  labor,  regarding  it  as 

1.  That  adhering  to  the  prindples  of  the  Republican  a  paralyzing  and  demding  system  that  will,  unless 

rt^,  as  heretofore  announced  oy  its  National  Con-  checked,  undermine  American  free  labor, 

itions,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient  at  6.  Resolved^  That  we  demand  the  immediate  pas- 

9  time  to  restate  them  in  the  form  of  a  platform.  sa&ie  by  Congress  of  a  law  for  tlie  equalization  of 
X.  That  we  insist  on  the  nomination  of  well-known  soldiers*  bounties  similar  to  the  one  vetoed  by  Presi- 
pablicans,  of  national  reputation  for  ability,  puritj^,  dent  Grant. 

Mrienoe  in  public  affairs,  and  adhesion  to  tneprinci-  8.  Raaolved,  That  the  ri^rht  of  suffra^,  free  press 

8  of  the  Bepublican  party,  for  President  and  Vice-  and  speech,  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  citizen 

esident  of  the  United  States  by  the  National  Repub-  of  the  United  States. 

10  Convention.  9.  Besolved,  That  we  denounce  the  discrimination 
I.  That  as  Republicans  of  Iowa,  recognizing  in  the  between  Government  clerks  and  Government  labor 
»n.  James  G.  Elaine,  of  Maine,  a  man  of  tried  in-  ers ;  the  clerks  working  six  hours  and  the  laborers  ten 
(rity,  of  uncompromising  loyalty  and  patriotism,  of  hours. 

mmanding  abintv,  both  as  a  leader  and  statesman,  10.  Retohed^  That  we  are  opposed  to  a  large  stand- 

d  as  a  fearless  aovocate  of  the  principles  which  have  ing  army,  either  National  or  State,  in  times  of  profound 

eaerved  the  Union  and  given  undying  luster  to  the  peace,  eatinffout  the  substance  or  the  people. 

rtyof  which  he  is  the  admired  representative,  we  i^dM^cec^,  That  we,  as  the  National  Greenback-Labor 

ce  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  he  is  the  prefer-*  party,  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 

oe  of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  for  the  office  of  Presi-  Resolved,  That  all  banks  of  issue  and  idl  monopolies 

at  of  the  United  States  ;  and  while  we  pledge  our-  must  go. 

lv«  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 

«i,  we  nevertheless  declare  it  as  our  conviction  that  The  Republican  Convention  for  making  nom- 

•  other  candidate  wiU  develop  the  enthusiasm  or  call  inations  was  held  at  Des  Moines  on  the  25th  of 

^';±I/L'n^^.lS^^,^rs1tt  August.    The  candidates  agreed  upon  for  state 

arer  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  National  contest  o™ces  were   as  follows:    Secretary  of  btate, 

ia30,  J.  A.  T.  Hull ;  Treasurer,  M(\jor  E.  Conger ; 
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Auditor,  W.  V.  Lacas;  Attoraey-Genera],  Smith 
McPherson ;  and  Register  of  the  Land  Office, 
J.  K.  Powers.  A  platform  was  adopted  which 
in  addition  to  congratulations  and  reaffirma- 
tions coutained  these  declarations : 

6.  As  the  ballot  is  the  basis  of  citizenship  and  the 
hope  of  freedom,  we  declare  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  Republican  party  to  not  only  defend  and  maintain 
the  national  election  laws,  but  to  provide  throu&rh 
appropriate  Congressional  le^slation  whatever  addi- 
tional safeguards  and  protection  experience  may  have 
proved  to  be  necessary,  to  the  end  that  the  ballot 
in  every  State  may  be  as  sacred  and  safe  aa  life  and 
liberty. 

6.  The  general  interests  of  the  country  require  that 
Congress  shall  so  regulate  mter-State  commerce  as  to 
prevent  unjust  discnmination  in  the  transportation  of 
t^ight  and  passengers. 

The  Democratic  nominating  convention  was 
held  at  Des  Moines  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. The  candidates  selected  were  A.  B. 
Keith  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Martin  Blim  for 
Treasurer ;  Charles  I.  Barker  for  Auditor ;  0. 
A.  Clark  for  Attorney -General ;  and  D.  Dough- 
erty for  Register  of  the  Land  Office.  Brief 
resolutions  were  adopted  approving  the  plat- 
form and  candidates  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, together  with  the  following: 

8.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  judicious  license  law,  and 
condemn  all  efforts  to  legislate  against  those  natural 
rights  which  do  not  trespass  upon  those  belonging  to 
{he  whole  community,  and  we  applaud  the  action  of 
our  representatives  at  Dea  Moines  in  the  Eighteenth 
General  Assembly  for  their  manly  and  able  opposition 
to  the  attempts  at  sumptuary  legislation  mode  by  a 
Eepublican  legislature. 

The  choice  of  State  officers  was  made  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Presidential  election  in 
November,  although  ordinarily  the  State  elec- 
tion occurs  in  October. 

The  total  vote  for  Presidential  electors  was 
822,473,  of  which  183,927  were  for  the  ticket 
of  Republican  candidates.  105,845  for  that  of 
the  Democrats,  and  32,701  for  the  Greenback 
candidate. 

The  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  amounted  to 
828,128,  of  which  Hull,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, received  184,166 ;  Keith,  Democrat,  105,- 
760 ;  Walker,  Greenbacker,  32,780 ;  Hall,  Anti- 
Secret  Society,  282;  and  140  were  "scatter- 
ing." The  Republican  plurality  over  the  De- 
mocratic vote  was  79,406,  while  its  majority 
over  all  was  45,204.  This  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  striking  the  words 
"free  white"  from  the  clause  defining  the 
qualifications  for  membership  of  the  Jjegisla- 
ture,  was  90,237  in  its  favor,  and  51,945  against 
it,  so  that  it  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
88,294.  The  proposition  in  regard  to  holding 
a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  14,022,  the  vote  being 
69,762  for  and  85,784  against  it.  Republicans 
were  elected  to  Congress  from  all  the  nine 
districts,  the  changes  being  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  where  Greenbackers  were  chosen  in 
1878. 

The  population  of  Iowa  by  counties,  as  shown 
by  the  Federal  census  of  1880,  in  a  return  sent 


by  Superintendent  Walker  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  as  follows : 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

BuenaViata. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Casa 

Cedar. 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay  

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawfhrd 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Dickinson 

Dubuque. 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd. 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard. 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Total  for  State. 


11,199  I  Jefferson 11,418 

ll,88i  !  Johnson 25.429 

19,791     Jones 21,0M 

16.986  Keokuk Sl.i&9 

7,448    KoBSUth 6,1T9 

25,8»8    Lee S4,8» 

28,918    Linn 87.ffl5 

«0,&88  '  Louisa. 18,14« 

14,0S1  ;  Lucas, 14,580 

18,547    Lyon \,m 

7,&87    Madison 11X6 

14,293    Mahaska S5.d01 

6,596    Marion 28.111 

18,861    Marshall 2S,7» 

16,948    Mills 14,m 

18.987  MitcheU liMl 

11.461    Monona 9.065 

8.840  Monroe ia,;i» 

14,684    Montgomery 15,9M 

11,612    Muscatine 28,1<8 

4,248    O'Brien 4;iS6 

88.829    Osceola U!9 

86,764    Page 19,6«T 

12.418    Pate  Alto 4.111 

18,746    Plymouth 8.«I 

16,468    Pocahontas 8.718 

16.886  I  Polk 41,895 

17,952    Pottawattamie 89.841 

88.099    Poweshiek l^ 

1,901  I  Kinggold 12,(h6 

42,997    8ac 8,n4 

1,660    Scott 42,«T« 

22,258    Shelby li,W 

14,677    Sioux 5,426 

10,248    Story 1«,JW 

17,658    Tanaa. 81.665 

12,725    Taylor 15,«& 

12,689    Union 14.960 

14,868    VanBuren 17,043 

11,262    WapeOo 26,2S! 

8,468    Warren 19,578 

17.608    Washington 80,873 

16.649    Wayne 1«.1« 

20,826    Webster 16,950 

10.887  Winnebago i917 

6.841  Winneshiek 88,937 

4,882    Woodbury 14.997 

19,221    Worth 7,S«d 

28,771    Wright 5,u6^ 

26,962 


1,624,468 

Des  Moines,  the  capital,  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  first  in  population  of  the  cities  of  the 
State,  the  numher  of  its  inhabitants  being  22,- 
408.  The  population  of  Dubuque  is  22,254; 
Davenport,  21,834;  Burlin^^n,  19,450;  Coon- 
cil  Bluffs,  18,059;  Keokuk,  12,117;  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  10,104. 

The  total  value  of  property  in  the  State  w 
assessed  for  taxation  is  $392,557,304.  The  toUl 
tax  for  the  year  amounted  to  $10,238,017,  the 
average  rate  being  twenty-six  mills  on  the 
dollar.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State  on  the  15th  of  September  was  4,977,  re- 
presented by  $106,719,429  of  stock,  and  $82,- 
164,510  of  debt.  The  increase  in  length  of 
track  for  the  year  preceding  was  581  mile*- 
Of  the  entire  length  1,591  miles  are  laid  with 
steel  rails.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  September  15th  were  $24,857,645.35, 
of  which  $6,209,886.84  was  derived  from  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  $18,628,159.01  from  freight 
Operating  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$18,982,653.77.  The  increase  of  earnings  oy(ff 
the  previous  year  was  $3,496,835.91,  while  that 
of  operating  expenses  was  but  $1,078,282.85- 
The  railroads  paid  $591,843.08  in  taxes,  which 
was  nine  per  cent,  of  the  net  income.  Sii  com- 
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>ntrol  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
I  Iowa,  as  follows : 

MOm. 

rlington  and  Qnincr 756*94 

ck  Island  and  Pacidc 84890 

Northwestern 674*26 

ral 402-06 

waukee  and  St.  Paul 975*99 

Oed»r  Bapids  and  Northern 468*  71 

4,026  *  86 

ing  to  the  records  of  the  State  Audi- 
3,  there  are  in  Iowa  1,745^49  cattle, 
$18,445,957;  694,797  horses,  valued 
r,884;  856,846  sheep,  valued  at  $423,- 
2,466,985  swine,  valued  at  $4,652,601. 
:e  to  the  value  of  $4,960,224  is  exempt 
tion  on  account  of  tree*plantiug. 
tool  statistics  of  the  year  show  that 
e  10,590  ungraded  oublio  schools  and 
artments  in  gradea  schools  in  opera- 
kverage  of  7*4  months.  There  were 
le  and  14,844  female  teachers,  em- 
.  average  compensation  per  month  of 
'  males,  and  $26.28  for  females.  The 
>f  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
ty-one  years  was  586,456,  of  whom 
rere  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
age  attendance  was  259,836.  The 
3st  of  instruction  per  month  for  each 
$1.56.  The  whole  number  of  school- 
is  11,037,  valued  at  $9,227,943.  The 
nd  expenditures  balance  at  $1,890,- 
•  the  school-house  fund,  $1,453,970.14 
ntingent  fund,  and  $4,841,872.56  for 
jrs'  fund. 

30th  of  September  there  were  878 
n  the  State  renitentiary,  an  increase 
-five  for  the  year.  The  average  ages 
iviots  was  twenty-seven  years,  seven 
md  thirteen  days ;  average  sentence, 
ten  months,  and  seven  days. 


IRELAND,  AND  THE  Ibish  Question.  As 
Ireland  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  former  volumes  of  the  ^^  Annual 
Cyclopa3dia  ^^  have  treated  of  the  condition  and 
current  history  of  Ireland  under  the  head  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  year  1880  the 
afi^airs  of  Ireland  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  the 
Irish  question  has  become  one  of  the  great 
complications  of  European  politics.  We  there- 
fore devote  this  year  a  special  article  to  Ire- 
land, giving  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  progress  of  the  Land  League,  and  such 
Irish  statistics  as  will  aid  in  understanding  the 
present  situation  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the 
last  official  census  of  1871,  was  5,402,759.  In 
1861  it  was  5,798,624;  in  1851,  6,514,478;  in 
1841,  8,199,853 ;  in  1831,  7,767,401 ;  in  1821, 
when  the  first  complete  census  was  taken,  it 
amounted  to  6,801,827.  These  numbers  show 
a  decrease  during  the  period  from  1841  to  1871 
of  more  than  2,700,000,  a  fact  without  parallel 
in  the  recent  history  of  civilized  countries. 
Between  1841  and  1851,  the  decrease  amount- 
ed to  19'79  per  cent,  of  the  population;  from 
1851  to  1861,  to  11-79  per  cent. ;  from  1861  to 
1871,  to  6-67  per  cent.  Since  1871  the  de- 
crease has  continued,  though  at  a  much  less* 
rate.  At  the  middle  of  the  year  1880  the  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  at  5,827,000. 

The  number  of  larg^  towns  in  Ireland  is 
much  smaller  than  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Among  the  fifty-six  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  in  1871  had  a  population  of  more 
than  40,000  inhabitants,  only  three  belonged 
to  Ireland:  Dublin  with  246,326  inhabitants, 
Belfast  with  174,894,  and  Cork  with  78,642. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
in  the  years  1877, 1878,  1879,. were  as  follows : 


IBS. 

Birth*. 

lUto  to  population. 

DMthfc 

Bate  to  popaUtkm. 

Marrtafai. 

Bat*  topopalatkm. 

189.448 
134,117 
185,408 

1  in  88-8 

lln87 

lin89t 

98,509 

99.629 

105,488 

1  In  67*1 
1  in  66*8 
1  in  50*9 

24J23 

85,284 
88,818 

1  in  218 

1  in  210 

1  in  218 

eat  loss  of  population  which  Ireland 
ed  from  emigration  will  be  seen  from 
ring  table : 

i.  No.  of  cmlrrante. 


a  better  description.  The  following  table  shows 
the  house-accommodation  in  1841,  1851,  1861, 
and  1871 : 


2,162,596 
90,149 
78,18-4 
51,462 
87,.»«7 
83,506 
41,124 
47,065 


1841. 

18»1. 

1861. 

ISTl. 

First  class 

Second  class. . . 
Third  class.... 
Foorth  class... 

40,030 
261164 
688,297 
491,978 

60,164 
818.758 
641,712 
185,589 

55,416 
860.f.98 
489,668 

89,874 

60,919 
887,660 
857,126 
155,676 

Total 

1,828,689 

1,046,288      99^166 

961.880 

il  from  1851-1879 2,541,670 

)nsns  Commissioners  of  1841  divided 
lings  of  the  people  into  four  classes, 
th  class  comprised  all  mud-cabins 
ily  one  room  ;  the  third  class  consist- 
etter  description,  built  from  mud,  but 
rom  two  to  four  rooms,  and  windows ; 
1  were  good  farm-houses,  or,  in  towns, 
iving  from  five  to  nine  rooms  and 
:  the  first  class  included  all  houses  of 


The  total  number  of  persons,  five  years  old 
and  upward,  in  1841,  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  write,  was  8,766,066,  or  58  per  cent. ;  for 
1851  the  propori)ion  had  fallen  to  47  per  cent. ; 
in  1861  it  was  further  reduced  to  89  per  cent. ; 
and  in  1871  to  38  per  cent.,  showing  a  decrease 
during  the  period  between  1841  and  1871  of 
20  per  cent.  Those  who  could  read  only  were 
in  the  same  proportion  in  1861  as  in  1851 — 20 
per  cent.,  which  was  an  increase  of  1  per  cent. 
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only  since  1841 ;  in  1871  the  percentage  was 
17*8 ;  those  who  torite  as  well  as  read  ad- 
vanced from  28  per  cent,  in  1841  to  83  per 
cent,  in  1851,  and  41  per  cent,  in  1861,  being 
an  increase  between  1851  and  1861  of  8  per 
cent.,  and  between  1841  and  1861  of  18  per 
cent.    In  1871  the  percentage  was  49,  being  an 


increase  between  1861  and  1871  of  8  per  cent, 
and  between  1841  and  1871  of  as  mach  as  21 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  educational  establishments, 
primary  and  saperior,  and  the  number  and  re- 
ligious profession  of  pupils  and  students,  m  1861 
and  1871,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


■STABLISHMnm. 

PtrpiLBk 

18«1. 

isn. 

IMl. 

isn. 

Primary  9ckool»  : 
Sehools  nnder  Boanl  of  Natiooal  EdneatloD 

6,668 
1,450 

181 

668 

22 

1,604 

6,884 
1,141 

»  170 

702 

86 

612 

804,162 
48,842 

25319 

26,128 

868 

48,624 

490.606 
83,14 

86^ 

80.S84 

\^ 

Church  education  and  Darochial  schools. 

Schools  under  the  Christian  Brothers   and  other  Roman 
Catholic  communities. 

Schools  under  other  societies  or  boards 

OrphATIftgAff           ........       ....    X       .... 

PrCvate  Mhoolsl 

Total  primary  schools. 

9,428 

9,496 

448,488 

618^785 

Superior  schools 

729 
18 

674 
18 

21.674 
1,711 

21,2tt 
M45 

Colleges  of  univen^tles  ai^  other  colleges 

Total  superior  schools  and  colleges 

742 

687 

28,886 

844T0 

General  total 

10,170 

10,082 

466.618 

68»,9U 

The  number  of  the  Irish-speaking  population 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 


1861. 

1871. 

Persons  who  spoke  Irish  only 

Persons  who  spoke  Irish  ana  English. 

168,275 
942,261 

108,562 
714,818 

Total  persons  who  could  speak  Irish 

1,106,586 

817,875 

Proportion  per  cent  of  the  population 
who  coula  BDeak  Irish 

191 

161 

The  country  is  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  by  28  imperial  peers  and  103  com- 
moners. Of  the  latter  class,  64  represent  32 
counties;  2  Dublin  University;  12  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  Belfast,  and  Galway;  and  25  the  bor- 
oughs. By  an  act  passed  in  1854,  occupiers 
of  any  tenements,  rated  in  the  last  poor-rate 
at  a  net  annual  value  of  £12  and  upward,  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  elections  for  counties,  also 
owners  of  certain  estates  of  the  rated  net  an- 
nual value  of  £5.  By  the  same  act,  occupiers 
in  boroughs,  rated  in  the  last  poor-rate  at  £8 
and  upward,  were  entitled  to  vote,  subject  to 
certain  limitations.  An  act  passed  in  1868 
reduced  the  £8  occupation  to  a  rating  of  any 
amount  more  than  £4,  and  introduced  a  new 
franchise,  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  any 
lodger  who  had  occupied,  as  sole  tenant,  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  20th  of  July  in 
any  year,  the  same  lodgings  (being  part  of  one 
and  the  same  dwelling-house)  of  a  clear  yearly 
value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  £10  and  upward. 
The  polling  at  contested  elections  in  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  is  now  for  one  day  only. 
The  number  of  electors  on  the  register  are  170,- 
693  for  counties,  and  57,290  for  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, exclusive  of  3,548  for  Dublin  Univers- 
ity. 

The  large  migority  of  the  population  belongs 


to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  numbered,  in  1871,4,141,- 
938,  while  the  Episcopalians  683,295,  the  Pres- 
byterians 503,461,  the  Methodists  41,815,  the 
Independents  4,485,  the  Baptists  4,643,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  8,834,  the  Jews  268.  The 
Koman  Catholics  constituted  96*2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  Connaught,  93*7  per.  cent  in 
Munster,  85*4  per  cent,  in  Leinster,  but  only 
48*9  per  cent,  in  Ulster.  In  all  Ireland  they 
were  76*7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  against 
77*7  per  cent,  in  1861.  Among  the  103  Rep- 
resentatives of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 55  were  Roman  Catholics.  Among  the 
185  Irish  Peers,  there  are  12  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  among  the  28 
Representative  Peers  for  Ireland. 

The  Poor  law  came  into  operation  in  1838, 
but  none  of  the  workhouses  were  opened  for 
the  admission  of  paupers  till  1840.  l^oti^-ith- 
standing  the  constant  flow  of  emigration,  the 
number  of  paupers  relieved,  both  in  the  work- 
houses and  out  of  them,  was  larger  in  1879 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  numlier  of 
paupers  relieved  in  1879,  continuously  or  sac- 
cessively,  was  as  follows : 

In  the  workhoaeoft. ".  804,SS6 

Out  of  the  workhouses 66,42< 

Total  reMeved 891,2B 

The  total  Poor  Relief  Expenditure  amounted 
to  £847,955. 

In  1870,  the  Irish  Government  obtained  re- 
turns of  the  names  of  proprietors,  and  area 
and  valuation  of  all  properties  in  the  several 
counties  of  Ireland,  hela  in  "  fee,"  in  **  per- 
petuity," or  on  "long  leases  at  chief  rents," 
classified  according  to  area,  but  omitting  cities 
and  towns.    The  total  number  of  agricultural 
holdings  was  ascertained  to  be  608,964,  and 
the  rural  population  4,286,019.    From  these 
returns  the  following  details  are  given : 
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LBIAS  or  PBOPIRTIES. 


•jOOO  aeret  and  apward. 

0,06010  10,000 

O^MOtoa^OOO 

«.OOOtoS,000 

;0(I0  to  1.000 

,000  to  600. 

«0to800 

«Oto«M) 

mo  to  100 

00  to  so 

i0toS5 

JBdflrS&tCTM 

Totol 


No.  ar 

ToUl  arm  in 

W^^ 

•tatnta  aerat. 

ton. 

110 

4,151,142 

193 

8,607,719 

440 

8,071,471 

1,246 

8,878,611 

1,778 

8,474,7M 

8,6i» 

1,871,171 

8,271 

864,493 

1.916 

471,646 

2,783 

408,699 

8,082 

152,004 

1,460 

52,804 

2,377 

89,056 

19,2S8 

20,047,572 

Total  TBlnalkw. 


£1,512,594 

1,174,288 

1,458,697 

1,997,202 

1,885,581 

1,188,877 

591,101 

845,662 

884,476 

144,441 

62,687 

47,187 

£10,182,681 


The  total  namber  of  ejectments  executed 
"  for  non-payment  of  rent '*  was  in  1878, 1,749 ; 
in  1879,  2,077;  and  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1880,  1,696.  The  namber  of  families  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent  was  in  1877,  261 ;  in 
1878,  608 ;  in  1879,  903 ;  and  from  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  80th  of  Jane,  1880,  995.  The  number 
of  agrarian  outrages  was  in  1878, 280 ;  in  .1879, 
870. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of 
land-proprietors,  who  hold  in  fee-simple  or 
perpetuity,  or  on  long  leases  at  chief  rents,  is 
founded  on  a  return  presented  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons  on  the  23d  of  April,  1872 : 


CLASSIFICATION  OT  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


t  Bftident  oiii  or  near  the  property 

1  Retident  uaaallv  elaowbere  in  Ireland,  and  oocaaionaUy  on  the  property 
1  Kaklent  elsewhere  in  ireUnd 

4  Proprietors  resident  in  Ireland  and  their  properties 

&  9ot  usnatly  resident  in  Ireland,  bnt  oceaaionally  on  the  property 

i  Sarsly  or  never  retident  in  Ireland 

7.  Proprietors  not  ascertained  (therefore  here  assumed  to  be  non-resident) 

S.  Absniee  proprietors  and  their  properties 

t.  ProprietAry  institutions,  public  or  charitable,  or  public  companies. . . . 
^^  Proprietors,  or  properties  under  100  acres,  undaased 

General  total 


N o>  ot  proprMtcti 


5,569 

817 

4,465 


10,481 


180 
1,448 
1<850 


2,978 


161 
5,982 


19,547 


ArM  of  profMttj  in 
■tataU  mam. 


8,880.549 

852,818 

4,862,446 


14,095,818 


1,868,847 

8,145,514 

615^808 


M29,ie9 


584,827 
286,878 


20,040,182 


Aanual  ralm  of 
propMrtj  for  nting. 


871,128 
2,128,220 


£7,217,840 


£601,072 

1,588,071 

881,678 


£2,470,816 


£284,678 
257,100 


£10,180,484 


The  Irish  peerage  consists  of  one  peer  of 
^e  royal  blood,  the  Earl  of  Armagh,  Ern- 
st Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  2  dukes 
[Lelnster,  Abercorn),  11  marquesses  (Water- 
ford,  Downshire,  Donegal,  Drogheda,  Head- 
fort,  Sligo,  Ely,  Londonderry,  Oonyngham, 
)nDonde,  Clanrioarde),  63  earls,  88  viscounts, 
i7 barons;  tot^,  185  Irish  peers.  Besides  the 
)eer  of  the  royal  blood,  tnere  were,  in  1880, 
f8  Irish  peers  who  had  also  British  titles,  and, 
)ii  that  account,  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  105  peers  who  had  no  seat  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords;  of  the  latter  class,  28  are 
elected  for  life  as  representative  peers  for  Ire- 
land. Among  the  185  Irish  peers,  there  are 
iMily  12  Roman  Catholics,  namely,  the  Earls 
Westmeath,  Desmond  (Earl  of  Denbigh,  in 
Eogland),  Fingall,  Granard,  and  Eenmare ;  the 
ViscoQots  of  Gormanston,  Netterville,  Taaffe, 
ind  Southwell;  the  Barons  Louth,  Ffrenoh, 
tod  Bellew. 

The  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  English  law 
vbich  has  existed  in  Ireland  ever  since  iti  an- 
nexation to  England,  and  which  again  be^ns  to 
Uiome  so  large  dimensions,  is  now  more  than 
irer  concentrating  itself  in  a  national  uprising 
i^aiost  the  land  laws.  The  race  question, 
hough  it  may  embitter  the  strife,  is  no  longer 
be  leading  feature,  for  the  opposition  of  the 
4nd  League  is  no  less  directed  against  the 
Id  Irish  families  which  are  landholders  than 
gainst  those  which  are  English.  Moreover, 
eland  at  present  has  not  a  more  unmixed  race 
tao  England  and  Scotland,  and  on  this  account 
1  indelible  hatred  of  one  race  against  the  oth- 
is  hardly  possible  any  longer.  Of  etill  less 
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moment  is  the  religious  *  question.  During  the 
last  forty  years  many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  Irish  agitations  have  been  Protest- 
ants. Thus  William  Smith  O^Brien,  the  lead- 
er of  the  **  Young  Ireland  "  movement,  was  a 
Protestant ;  so  was  Sir  John  Gray,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Church ;  so  was  Isaac 
Butt,  by  whose  untimely  death  the  Home  Rul- 
ers lost  in  1878  their  roost  gifted  leader  (see 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1878,  article  Butt), 
and  so  is  Parnell  (see  Pabnell),  the  chosen 
head  ot  the  Land-League  party.  As  the  pres- 
ent movement  is  essentially  of  an  agrarian 
character,  a  brief  review  of  the  land  laws  f  pre- 
vailing in  Ireland  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  whole  question. 

There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that,  very 
early  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  land  was  held 
as  common  property,  and  the  commons  even 
at  the  present  time  are  remnants  of  that  com- 
munal tenure.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion  land  was  held  under  three  forms  of 
tenure :  commonage  land,  mensal  land  or  land 
connected  with  the  land  of  chief  magistracy, 
and  land  held  by  the  nobility.  Part  of  this 
land  held  by  the  nobles  was  held  as  demesne 
land,  and  the  remainder  was  given  over  to  the 
tenants.  The  demesne  land  was  cultivated  by 
villeins  of  three  classes,  none  of  which  pos- 
sessed any  political  rights.     First  came  the 

^  The  relation  of  the  race  and  religloaB  differences  to  the 

{>reBent  Irish  question  is  Ailly  treated  of  by  Dr.  Senner,  "  Die 
rische  Vnaer  in  the  *'  Augsburg  Gazette/*  ISSl.  No.  29-33. 

t  The  fbllowlng  outline  of  the  history  of  Irish  land  laws 
is  condensed  from  H.  G.  Adams,  *^  The  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion,'* in  the  '*New  Englander,**  January,  18bl. 
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Bothacbs  or  OottierB,  who  held  a  right  of  set-  fiscalion.     A  differeot  system  of  land-i 

tlement,  probably  as  all  that  remained  to  tbem  was  adopted  by  the  northern  province  ( 

of  tbeir  share  of  commanal  property;  a  second  land,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 

class,  the  Sincleithe,  the  descendants  of  mer-  Kight  or  Ulster  Custom.     So  far  as  the ' 

cenaries  or  prisoners  who  ^^  had  acquired  a  is  concerned  it  secured  to  him  three  rigl 

right  of  settlement,"  possibly  through  the  anal-  Security  of  tenure  as  long  as  the  rent  ws 

agy  of  their  condition  to  that  of  the  Cottiers ;  and  no  injurious  mode  of  farming  followc 

a  third  class,  the  Fuidirs,  foreigners,  who  might  The  right  to  sell  his  holding  at  will,  to, 

gain  a  right  of  settlement  by  forfeiting  their  with  improvements  put  upon  the  farm,  t 

rights  as  freemen.    Service  under  two  succes-  person  approved  by  the  landlord.    3.  Benl 

sive  lords,  however,  regained  for  them  their  not  be  determined  by  competition  but  by 

forfeited  right.    The  tenants  upon  the  remain-  tion.    Under  this  system  of  tenure  Ulst 

der  of  the  landed  estates  were  of  two  kinds,  become  by  far  the  most  prosperous  of  tb 

called  Saer  Ceili  and  Daer  Ceili — that  is,  free-  provinces  of  Ireland.    In  the  three  other 

tenant  and  base-tenant.    The  relation  of  the  inces  ^^  competitive  rents  "  have  been  pa 

former  to  the  noble  was  analogous  to  that  of  generations.    By  that  term  is  meant  that 

knights^  service  in  feudal  laws,  and  of  the  lat-  were  advertised  and  let  out  at  the  rent  o 

ter  to  common  socage.    These  tenants,  as  well  by  the  highest  bidder.    This  custom  plac 

as  the  laborers  upon  the  demesne  land,  held  culture  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  shiftle 

rights  in  their  tenements  which  the  common  dishonestpeasants,andforced  those  who 

law  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  be  thrifty  to  become  as  shiftless  as  their  i 

nobility.    Thus  this  right  of  security  in  tenure  bors.    For  a  few  years  previous  to  the 

has  for  Ireland  the  sacredness  of  antiquity,  stone  Land  Act  of  1870,  the  land-tenure 

Though  modified  by  the  successive  conquests  tion  had  been  brought  prominently  into  i 

and  settlements,  the  idea  of  property  in  his  as  well  by  the  great  economic  changei 

holding  has  never  been  entirely  nprooted  from  were  taking  place  as  by  agitation  of  a^ 

the  mind  of  the  peasant.     Yet  previous  to  1870  tural  grievances.    In  1870,  of  the  entire  < 

this  idea  had  a  practical  influence  only  in  the  of  the  island,  one  half  was  given  to  pa 

province  of  Ulster ;  in  the  three  other  provinces  land,  nearly  one  fonrth  was  beg  or  wast€ 

it  had  given  way  to  the  successive  encroach-  and  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  under 

ments  of  landlords.    As  the  legislative  or  stat-  vation.     According  to  Cliffe  Leslie,  be 

ntory  power  was  in  the  hands  of  landlords  or  1861  and  1869, 1,898,000  acres  of  land  bav« 

landlord  sympathizers,  theseencroachments  had  out  of  cultivation,  the  crop-land  being  coi 

been  legalized  in  various  ways.    Three  acts  ot  ed  into  pasture,  but  there  had  been  no  ini 

Parliament  may  be  cited  which  took  away  of  pastnral  products  corresponding  to  t 

rights  from  the  Irish  peasant  which  he  believed  crease  of  pasture-land.    For  while  in  18i 

himself  to  possess  by  the  authority  of  the  com-  number  of  horses  had  been  629,075,  of 

mon  law.    Tiie  first  provided  that,  should  a  8,815,598,  and  of  pigs  1,265,751,  there 

tenant  resort  to  legal  procedure  to  prove  un-  in  1869  only  527,248  horses,  8,727,097  < 

founded  the  claim  of  a  landlord,  and  lose  his  and  1,079,798  pigs.    In  about  three  four 

case,  he  should  be  fined  twice  the  costs.    By  the  island,  says  Mr.  Leslie,  we  find  *^  I 

another  act,  Parliament  refused  to  recognize  a  town  or  village  whose  trade  and  popo 

the  right  given  to  the  tenant  by  the  common  have  not  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  yei 

law,  according  to  which  a  standing  or  growing  indeed,  "  but  few  which  are  not  in  a  st 

crop  was  considered  part  of  the  soil,  and  the  complete  decay,  in  spite  of  the  auziliai 

landlord,  although  holding  a  judgment  against  town  industry,  mechanical,  chemical,  ac 

his  tenant,  could  not  seize  it.    Parliament  em-  tellectual,  which  those  twenty  years  hav< 

powered  the  landlord  to  send  his  helper  to  take  ated."    This  system  of  tenure  Mr.  Gladf 

possession  of  the  field  and  bear  away  the  crop  in  1870,  tried  to  reform  by  his  Land  Ac 

when  ripe.    As  another  innovation,  Parliament  contained  two  principlea:  1.  The  recogi 

granted  to  the  landlord  **  power  of  evicting  his  of  the  Ulster  Custom  as  embracing  the  sai 

tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  of  recov-  of  law  in  Ulster,  and  as  desirable  for  the  ^ 

ering  possession  of  the  land  in  cases  in  which  island.    2.  The  recognition  of  the  superi 

he  was  not  en  titled  to  this  remedy  by  the  forms  of  peasant  proprietorship  over  any  for 

of  his  contract  or  by  the  rules  of  common  tenantry  whatever,  and  the  right  of  the 

law."    Thus  the  Irish  landlords  obtained  rem-  ernment  to  aid  peasants  to  become  hold* 

edies  unknown  to  those  of  England  or  Scot-  fee- simple.    The  act  did  not  carefully  c 

land.    The  third  of  the  above  enactments  pro-  the  Ulster  Custom  legalized  by  Parliai 

duced  the  greatest  grievance.    This,  as  inter-  '*  but  the  framing  of  an  accurate  definitio 

preted  and  practiced,  came  to  mean  the  right  peared  so  difficult,*'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  after 

on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  evict  a  tenant  declared,  *Hhat  it  was  considered  best  to  o< 

at  will.    It  was  not  until  the  time  of  George  I  that  duty  to  the  courts  of  law.''    A  decisi 

that  anything  like  eviction,  even  for  non-pay-  the  case  of  Graham  ts.  Earl  of  Erne,  de< 

ment  of  rent,  was  recognized,  and  to  the  tenant,  that  custom  to  embody  the  following  p< 

who  was  now  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  all  1.  **  The  right  or  custom  in  general  of  i 

property  right  in  his  holding,  it  was  really  con-  tenants,  or  those  deriving  through  the 
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d  in  undistarbed  possession  so  lon^  as  land,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
;  properly  and  pay  their  rents."  This  The  landlord,  not  beiDg  forced  to  sell,  would 
e  yearly  tenant  a  perpetual  lease  for  only  part  with  his  estate  for  pecuniary  consid- 
havior,  and  rendered  him  independent  erations,  and  it  has  ever  been  found  to  be  more 
andlord.  2.  ^*  The  correlative  right  of  advantageous  to  him  to  sell  his  estate  as  a 
llord  periodically  to  raise  the  rent,  so  whole  to  an  incoming  landlord  than  to  sell  in 
ve  a  just,  fair,  and  full  participation  in  small  farms  to  the  tenants, 
'eased  value  of  the  land,  but  not  so  as  Previous  to  the  reaccession  of  the  Liberal 
guish  the  tenants'  interest  by  imposing  party  to  power,  in  1880,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
'ent."  As  far  as  the  sections  of  the  a  member  of  the  Disraeli  Government,  Intro- 
ne  Land  Act  referred  to  Ulster,  they  duced  a  bill,  which  afterward  became  a  law, 
»  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  that  proposing  that  the  Government  be  empowered 
3  entire  satisfaction.  Three  sections  of  to  loan  money  to  Irish  landlords  at  the  rate  of 
d  Act  affected  particularly  the  prov-  one  per  cent,  for  the  improvement  of  their  es- 
lier  than  Ulster.  By  the  third  section,  tates.  On  the  Liberal  side  Mr.  Bright  proposed 
int  who  is  ^^  disturbed  "  in  his  holding,  that  the  Government  buy  all  estat^  offered  for 
eive  compensation  upon  quitting  it;  in  9ale,  and  resell  in  small  farms  on  thirty-six 
ords,  a  pecuniary  fine  is  placed  on  evic-  years'  time,  and  further,  that  the  Government 
(y  ^^  disturbance  "  any  eviction  caused  buy  by  forced  sales,  for  this  purpose,  all  lands 
lult  of  the  tenant  is  understood.  The  held  by  corporations.  Irish  dissatisfaction  with 
mentof  rent,  as  cause  of  eviction,  would  English  law  greatly  increased  in  1877  and  1878, 
included  under  this  head ;  eviction  for  when  the  harvests  were  bad,  and  still  more  in 
>ose  of  putting  cultivated  land  into  pas-  1879,  when  the  harvest  was  a  total  failure.  In 
d  would  be  judged  a  disturbance.  By  October,  1879,  Mr.  Parnell  organized  the  Nation- 
tb  section,  the  tenant  is  secured  com-  al  Irish  Land  League,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
n  for  improvements  which  he  or  his  president.  The  League  declared  its  objects  to 
jsors  in  title  may  have  made.  Previ-  be^a  reduction  of  reqts,  and  refusal  to  pay  if 
le  landlord  had,  at  the  close  of  any  such  a  reduction  were  refused ;  and,  finally,  an 
,  considered  himself  entitled  to  all  im-  entire  change  in  the  land  laws,  peasant  pro- 
mts made  on  the  land  except  recog-  prietors  to  be  substituted  for  the  landlord. 
:tures.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor-  (See  "  Annual  Oyclopfledia  "  for  1879.) 
tions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  By  the  The  violent  agitation,  of  which  Ireland  had 
section  it  was  declared  that,  if  a  tenant  been  the  scene  in  1879,  continued  unabated 
1  money  on  account  of  coming  into  his  throughout  the  year  1880.  Severe  distress  pre- 
on  quitting  it,  he  should  receive  some  vailed  in  Ireland  during  a  part  of  January, 
lation  for  such  payment  The  tenant  1880,  and  the  attempts  of  the  agents  of  land- 
eated  by  these  three  sections  for  the  lords  to  collect  rent  were  frequently  attended 
I  of  southern  Ireland,  though  not  ex-  by  disorders.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
3  Ulster  right,  is  something  like  it,  but  Elphin  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dublin  Mansion 
3  of  the  Gladstone  Government  that  it  House  Relief  Fund,  that  the  failure  of  the  crops 
lace  the  three  provinces  on  a  level  with  and  the  loss  and  depreciation  of  live  stock  had 
n  regard  to  prosperity  were  not  ful-  pressed  with  exceptional  severity  in  Sligo  and 
It  became  apparent  to  the  landlords  Koscommon.  In  the  towns  the  tenants  were 
»tate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  farm-  unable  to  pay  rents,  landlords  were  strait- 
more  manageable,  and  in  every  way  ened  and  embarrassed,  and  the  distress  was 
sirable,  than  an  estate  divided  among  universal,  while  in  the  cottier  and  small  tenant 
lumber  of  peasant  tenants;  and  it  was  class  thousands  of  families  were  suffering  ft'om 
overed  that,  on  account  ofthe  new  kind  hunger.  The  conviction  was  general  that  re- 
3rty  which  could  be  created  under  the  lief  should  come  from  the  treasury.  Mr.  Da- 
procoss  of  change  was  not  altogether  vitt  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Land 
able  to  them.  Accordingly,  evictions  League  that,  in  Connemara,  all  expressed  the 
t  ceased  since  1870,  and  farmers  have  belief  that  private  charity  would  not  be  able  to 
necessary  to  form  clubs  to  *^  protect  cope  with  the  distress  between  March  and  June, 
rights  under  the  act,  and  to  have  the  and  that  Government  aid  alone  would  prevent 
ided."  starvation. 

3cond  great  principle  embodied  in  the  The  Gt)vemment  determined,  in  order  to  help 
le  Land  Act  of  1870  is  a  recognition  of  to  relieve  the  distress,  to  extend  the  facilities 
riority  of  peasant  proprietorship  over  for  loans  that  had  lately  been  offered  under  the 
1  of  tenure  whatever,  and  the  right  of  Board  of  Public  Works  by  taking  £250,000 
emment  to  assist  peasants  to  become  from  the  Church  Surplus  Fund,  to  be  advanced 
ors  in  full  of  their  holdings.  The  act  so  far  as  might  be  required,  with  the  expecta- 
d  the  Government,  through  a  Board  of  tion  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  an  act  of  in- 
to advance  two  thirds  of  the  purchase  demnity  for  the  step.  It  was  proposed  that 
in  any  case  where  the  landlord  was  each  of  the  loans  should  be  paid  back  at  the 

0  sell.     If  the  supporters  of  this  claim  end  of  thirty -five  years,  making  the  annual 

1  any  rapid  change  in  the  tenure  of  charge  for  repayment  of  princip^  and  interest 
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onljr  four  per  ceot  Sabsoriptions  opened  bj  and  probabl j  with  better  results/*  In  flerenl 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at  the  Dublin  instances  Mr.  Paroell  set  up  candidates  of  his 
Mansion  House  and  in  London,  were  liberally  own  selection  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
responded  to,  and  the  funds  derived  from  these  already  in  the  field,  and  thereby  excited  the 
sources,  with  the  measures  of  relief  offered  by  hostility  of  members  of  his  own  party,  which 
the  Government,  were  sufficient  greatly  to  mit-  was  manifested  by  a  violent  outcry  and  attack 
igate  the  distress  before  the  close  of  January,  npon  him  at  a  meeting  in  Rezford  before  which 
Mr.  Pamell  having  asserted  that  the  adminis-  he  was  about  to  speak.  A  conference  of  fortj- 
tration  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  was  infiu-  four  Home  Rule  members-elect  was  held  at 
enced  by  a  political  bias,  several  archbishops  Dublin,  May  16th,  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  elected 
and  bbhops  came  forward  to  give  the  statement  sessional  leader  of  the  party  over  Mr.  Shaw, 
an  emphatic  denial  and  condemnation.  The  and  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  in- 
Duchess  of  Marlborough^s  fund  amounted  in  troduction  into  Parliament  of  a  bill  forbiddiog 
March,  including  the  subscriptions  forwarded  ^ectments  from  holdings  in  Ireland  valued  at 
from  London,  to  £80,000,  while  the  Mansion  twenty  pounds  sterling  or  under,  until  a  satis- 
House  Fund  had,  at  the  same  time,  received  factory  solution  of  the  land  question  had  *beeo 
£100,000.  The  sum  of  £100,000,  which  had  arrived  at.  Mr.  Shaw  insisted  that  the  appoint- 
been  collected  through  the  agency  of  the  *^  Ne\i^  ment  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  head  of  the  party  most 
York  Herald,^'  was  also  contributed  from  the  be  accepted  on  his  side  upon  the  nnderstandiog 
United  States  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Arch-  that  it  did  not  involve  a  sanction  of  the  princi* 
bishop  McCabe  for  distribution.  The  United  pies  which  he  had  advocated  in  America  and 
States  friffate  Constitution  reached  the  country  throughout  Ireland  during  the  last  few  months. 
on  the  2d  of  April,  bringing  supplies  of  pro-  The  excitement  on  account  of  agrarian  outrages 
visions  which  had  been  contributed  by  citizens  rose  to  a  great  height  after  the  murder  of  Lord 
of  the  United  States.  A  sum  was  also  raised  Mountmorres,  who  was  shot  dead  on  the  25tb 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress  through  the  agency  of  September  near  his  home  at  Ebor  Hall,  Clon- 
of  the  Land  League.  Less  extensive  measures  bur.  County  Galway,  as  he  was  returning  from 
of  relief  continued  to  be  necessary  through  all  a  meeting  of  magistrates.  He  had  not  been 
the  growing  season  till  the  harvest  afforded  connectea  with  any  proceedings  for  eviction, 
new  supplies  of  food.  nor  was  he  about  to  evict  any  tenant  He  bad, 
Political  issues  were  not  clearly  defined  dur-  however,  been  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  one 
ing  the  canvass  for  the  Parliamentary  elections,  of  his  tenants  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
and  the  question  of  Home  Rule  did  not  enter  his  holding,  and  had  till  a  short  time  previouslj 
as  prominently  into  the  discussions  as  it  was  had  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  police^ 
anticipated  it  would  do.  The  Home  Rule  Much  interest  was  excited  in  November  hj 
League  issued  an  address  March  17th,  which,  the  case  of  Captain  Boycott,  agent  of  the  Earl 
after  asserting  that  the  movement  had  been  at-  of  Erne,  under  whom  he  also  rented  a  farm  at 
tended  with  considerable  success  in  drawing  Lough  Mask,  County  Mayo.  The  Earl  bad, 
the  attention  of  England  to  the  claims  of  the  unsolicited,  made  reductions  in  his  rents  with- 
Irish  people,  reviewed  the  letter  which  Lord  in  the  last  two  years,  which  brought  them  be- 
Beaconsfield  had  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  low  Griffith's  valuation,  and  had,  in  addition, 
Marlborough.  It  described  the  words  of  the  provided  his  tenants  with  seed  and  artificial 
Premier  on  the  Irish  question  as  a  *^  cry  *'  which  manure  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the  rental 
was  an  unscrupulous  and  audacious  fabrication,  The  tenants  now  demanded  a  further  reduction 
designed  to  snatch  a  further  lease  of  place  and  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  their  rents,  and, 
power  by  exciting  English  passions  against  Ire-  their  request  being  refused,  declined  to  paj 
land.  The  insult  upon  Ireland  implied  in  the  anything.  Ejectment  processes  were  taken  out, 
matter  and  tone  of  his  statements,  it  said,  must  but  the  process-server  was  badly  beaten,  and  it 
be  signally  avenged ;  and  the  authors  of  the  was  found  possible  only  to  serve  three  of  the 
address  counseled  Irishmen  to  let  every  Tory  papers.  Captain  Boycott  was  afterward  sub- 
oandidate  feel  the  utmost  force  of  their  hostil-  jected  to  a  continuous  persecution.  Laborers 
ity,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  inflict  defeat  on  declined  to  work  for  him,  and  his  crops  were 
the  followers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  thus  to  left  ungathered.  Shopkeepers  would  not  sell 
punish  the  worst  enemy  they  ever  had.  The  him  goods,  the  people  refused  to  speak  to  bin), 
Land  League  issued  a  manifesto,  calling  upon  car-owners  did  not  dare  to  convey  goods  for 
the  electors  to  withhold  their  votes  from  all  him,  and  his  estate  had  to  be  protected  by  inili* 
landlords ;  for  to  vote  for  them  would  be  to  tary  patrols,  notwithstanding  which  outrages 
vote  for  rack-rents,  evictions,  workhouses,  and  were  of  frequent  occurrence  upon  it.  A  move 
extermination.  Mr.  Pamell  arrived  at  Cork  ment  was  organized  among  the  opponents  of 
from  America  March  21st.  A  dinner  was  given  the  Land  League  in  the  North  to  relieve  Cap- 
to  him  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Biggar  said  tain  Boycott,  by  gathering  his  crops  for  him. 
in  a  speech :  **  They  had  seen  what  Hartmann  A  party  of  fifty  Orangemen  went  down,  pro- 
had  done  in  Russia,  and  if  the  constitutional  tected  by  detachments  of  soldiers  stationed  at 
course  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament  at  different  points  along  the  road,  and  accom- 
present  failed  in  its  object,  he  thought  Ireland  plished  their  object  of  taking  care  of  the  crops 
might  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  and  setting  the  farm  in  order,  successfully  and 
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rithont  distarbance.    This  incident  gave  ori-  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 

:ia  to  the  new  verb  "to  boycott,"  which  be-  the  organization  of  causing  law-breaking  and 

ame  extensively  carrent  in  the  newspapers  to  disorder,  which  he  repelled.    As  to  the  real 

lenote  that  kind  of  persecation  which  is  car-  facts,  he  said,  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  demon- 

ied  on  through  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  strations  had  been  held  in  Ireland  since  the 

•bject  of  it  of  the  privileges  of  intercourse  and  commencement  of  the  movement,  represent- 

rade  with  his  fellow  men.  ing,  on  the  supposition  that  each  meeting  was 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  attended  by  an  average  of  five  thousand  per- 

rorking  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  held  its  first  sons,  an  aggregate  assemblage  of  more  than 

ittiug  at  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  September.    Its  two  million  people.    If  the  passions  of  that 

>iirpose  was  to  seek  information  through  the  number  of  people  had  been  directly  and  sys- 

}ua  toes  examination  of   witnesses,  and  by  tematically  inflamed  during  the  last  two  years, 

;>rocuring  replies  from  competent  persons,  to  there  would  have  been  a  far  heavier  calendar 

Krhom  carefully  prepared  written    questions  of  crime  and  outrage  than  even  the  enemies  of 

were  addressed,  as  to  whether  rents  had  in-  the  League  could  bring  against  it.    Yet,  not- 

oreased  since  the  Land  Act  of  1870  went  into  withstanding  the  famine  and  the  serious  crisis 

operation;  whether  the  compensations  given  through  which  the  country  had  just  passed, 

onder  that  act  had  been  fair  and  sufficient;  it  was  found  that  during  the  last  two  years 

whether  the  effect  of  the  act  had  been  to  lead  only  five  homicides  and  a  small  number  of  at- 

to  the  making  of  improvements  by  the  land-  tacks  upon  individuals  had  occurred.    A  docu* 

lord  or  by  the  tenant;  and  whether  the  ten-  ment  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  objects  of 

ants  had  sought  to  borrow  upon  or  mortgage  the  League,  and  the  duties  of  branches.    It 

the  conditional  property  in  their  farms  ob-  urged  that  no  compromise  be  made  with  *4and- 

tained  under  the  act.  Inquiries  were  also  made  lordism,'^  and  that  the  proposals  known  as  the 

Gonoeming  the  workings  of  the  Ulster  Custom,  **  three  F^s  '*  (fixed  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free 

and  its  adaptability  to  different  parts  of  Ire-  sales)  should  be  rejected,  and  deprecated  acts 

land ;  and  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  of  violence,  threatening  letters,  and  the  muti- 

reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  the  best  means  of  lation  of  cattle. 

farthering  the  creation  of  small  owners  in  fee.  The  State  prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 

and,  at  the  same  time,  preventing  alienation  or  thirteen  of  his  leading  associates  in  the  Land 

subdividing.    The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  League,  commenced  in  the  Queen^s  Bench  Di- 

resarded  the  work  of  the  Commission  unfavor-  vision,  Dublin,  on  December  28th.    Lord  Chief 

ably,  and  resolved  not  to  recognize  it.    Their  Justice  May,  at  the  opening  of  the  proceed- 

aetlon  was  not,  however,  acquiesced  in  by  all  ings,  intimated  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  pre- 

tbeir  followers.  side  at  the  trial.    He  stated  that  his  remarks 

Mr.  Parnell,  addresdng  a  meeting  at  Ennis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  application  for  a  post- 
September  19th,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  pouement  of  the  trial  had  been  misconstrued, 
Oommission  was  appointed  in  order  to  find  out  and  that  observations  which  he  had  made  hy- 
for  the  English  Government  what  was  the  least  pothetically,  were  erroneously  supposed  to  ex- 
measure  of  reform  that  had  a  chance  of  being  press  his  deliberate  opinions  on  the  charges 
accepted  in  Ireland,  and  to  divert  the  minds  of  against  the  defendants.  His  connection  with 
tenant-farmers  from  agitating  and  organizing,  the  trial  would  be  caviled  at  by  those  who 
He  could  not  see  what  useful  effect  evidence  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  comprehend  any 
before  the  Committee  could  have,  for  its  report,  explanation.  He  therefore  left  it  to  Mr.  Jus- 
if  it  made  a  report,  must  be  of  a  one-sidea  tlce  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barrv  to  con- 
character,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  peo-  duct  the  trial  at  bar.  The  jury,  as  ultimately 
pie  of  the  country.  The  character  of  the  Land  chosen  to  try  the  case,  consisted  of  eight  Cath- 
bill,  to  be  secured  at  the  next  session  of  Parlia-  olics,  three  Protestants,  and  one  Quaker.  On 
ment,  would  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  the  January  5,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  other 
tenantry  should  maintain.  The  speaker  ex-  members  of  Parliament  included  in  the  indict- 
horted  his  hearers  to  band  themselves  together  ments,  left  Dublin  for  London  to  attend  the 
bto  Land  Leagues ;  and,  having  suggested  the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  trid  terminated 
question  what  should  be  done  with  a  tenant  on  January  25th.  The  jury,  after  six  and  a 
who  should  bid  for  a  farm  from  which  another  half  hours^  deliberation,  were  unable  to  agree 
had  been  evicted,  he  said  that  a  more  Christian  upon  a  verdict,  and  they  were  discharged, 
ud  charitable  way  than  to  shoot  him  would  One  of  the  jurymen  stated  that  ten  were  of 
be  to  shun  him  in  every  way,  both  in  public  one  way  of  thinking,  and  two  of  another, 
and  private,  **  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Additional  troops  were  sent  to  the  country 
CoTcntry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  in  December;  and  circulars  were  issued  by 
the  country,  as  if  he  were  the  leper  of  old/^  the  Government  to  the  constabulary,  direct- 
No  settlement  of  the  land  question,  he  said,  ing  them  to  take  immediate  steps  against  per- 
could  be  satisfactory  or  permanent  which  did  sons  taking  or  being  put  in  possession  of  prem- 
lot  insure  the  uprooting  of  the  landlord  sys-  ises  from  which  they  had  been  evictea,  in- 
em.  forming  them  that  they  would  be  held  respon- 

At  the  meeting  of  the  League,  of  December  sible  for  outrages  committed  against  persons 

2th,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  spoke  in  reference  to  lawfully  occupying  such  premises,  and  warn- 
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ing  them  to  be  on  their  guard  ftgainst  outrages 
by  night-patrols. 

ITALY,*  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 
King  in  1878,  Humbert  I,  born  March  14, 1844. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  II, 
January  9,  1878,  and  married,  April  22,  1868, 
Margaretha,  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir  apparent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November  11, 
1869. 

The  area  of  Italy  is  296,322*91  square  kilo- 
metres, or  114,415  square  miles.  The  following 
table  gives  the  area  of  the  larger  territorial 
divisions  (eompartirnenti\  with  the  population 
at  the  close  of  1878,  according  to  an  official 
calculation : 


CITIES. 

Tmt. 

Pcfakte. 

Nftplet. ... 

1878 

450^ 
S08,S68 
SS2^ 

Roino 

1880 

Milan 

Hi78 

Palermo 

18T8 

S81,S8< 
281.684 

Turin 

18T» 

Florence 

1878 

168.43 

Genoa 

1878 

1873 

168,284 

Venice. 

125,271 

Meaaina 

1878 

120,917 

Bokurna 

1678 

111^ 

97,906 

Leghorn 

1878 

Catania 

1878 

90.8b6 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 


Piedmont 

liguria 

Lombardy 

YeneUa 

Emilia 

Umbria. 

The  Marches 

Toacany 

Borne 

The  Abruzzi  and  Mollse. 

Campania. 

Apulia 

BaaUtcaU 

Calabria 

Sicil 


icllv... 
ardinia 


Total. 


Sqnart  kilooM- 
tret.t 


29.286  20 
^824-20 
23,&26  81 
28.468*73 
20,615-09 
9,683-46 
9,708-70 
24,05*2-99 
ll,yi7  18 
17.290- 11 
17,978-00 
2i.ll507 
10,675-97 
17,267  13 
29,241-27 
24,342*05 


296,822  91 


lahaMtanto  Mt  \hm 
doM  of  18*8. 


3,077,200 

866,8S5 

8,653.941 

2,S12,0i2 

2,198,4^5 

578,405 

948.2S4 

2,219,422 

849,125 

1,S83,056 

2,879,717 

1,522,783 

632.927 

1.26U10 

2,798,672 

667,427 


28,209,620 


Of  the  total  population,  8,777,131  lived  in 
towns,  and  19,482,489  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  census  of  1871,  Italy  had 
26,628,679  Roman  Catholics,  58,661  Protes- 
tants, 85,356  Israelites,  and  48,468  others  (not 
belonging  to  any  of  these  three  denominations). 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1878  was  96,- 
268 ;  in  1879, 1 19,831.  Of  the  latter,  the  largest 
number,  39,713,  went  to  France,  18,617  to  Aus- 
tro-Hungary,  10,401  to  Switzerland,  12,989  to 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca, 8,208  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  remainder  to  other  countries.  Considering 
that  emigration  has  assumed  extraordinary  pro- 
portions, the  Government  early  in  1880  issued 
a  special  circular  to  the  prefects,  recommending 
stronger  measures  against  emigration  than  they 
have  hitherto  had  recourse  to. 

The  number  of  Italians  living  in  foreign 
countries  was  estimated  in  1871  at  about  477,- 
000,  of  whom  118,496  lived  in  France,  26,889 
in  A ustro- Hungary,  17,980  in  Switzerland,  50,- 
031  in  other  states  of  Europe,  44,360  in  the 
Levant  and  Northern  Africa,  147,547  in  South 
and  Central  America  (Argentine  Republic  about 
88,000,  Uruguay  32,000),  70,000  in  the  United 
States,  about  1,100  in  Asia  and  Australia. 

Tlie  following  cities  had,  according  to  the 
latest  information,  more  than  90,000  inhab- 
itants in  1880: 

♦  See  "  Annual  Cyclopsedla"  for  1S79,  for  latest  statistics  on 
movement  of  populaUon,  commercial  ralue  of  imports  and 
•xports. 

T  One  square  kilometre  =  0*386  square  mile. 


The  Italian  Ministry  consisted,  at  the  close 
of  1880,  of  the  following  members:  B.  Cairoli, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs ;  A.  Depretis,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior; £.  de  Sanctis,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction; A.  Magliani,  Minister  of  Fmance 
and  of  the  Treasury ;  Major-General  B.  Milon, 
Minister  of  War ;  F.  Acton,  Minister  of  the 
Navy ;  T.  Villa,  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and 
Worship;  A.  Baccarini,  Minister  of  Public 
Works ;  L.  Micelli,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  The  only  new  member  of  the  Min- 
istry is  General  Milon,  who  succeeded  General 
Bonelli  as  Minister  of  War  in  July.  General 
Milon  is  a  Neapolitan,  and  commenced  bis  ca- 
reer in  the  army  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  its 
fusion  with  the  Italian  army  after  1860,  being 
then  a  colonel,  he  distinguished  himself  greMljr 
in  the  suppression  of  brigandage  in  C^abria. 
After  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  m^jor-gen- 
eral,  be  became  second  in  command  of  the 
Staff  Corps.  He  has  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  political  or  parliamentary  life. 

The  official  statistics  of  Italian  education  for 
the  academical  year  1878-'9  show  that  there 
were  278  institutions  for  secondary  education 
in  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  105  were  lycenms 
and  173  gymnasiums.  Of  the  lyceums,  88  be- 
longing to  the  state  had  5,775  scholars,  while 
there  were  775  in  22  private  lyceums;  109 
state  gymnasiums  had  11,603  pupils,  and  64 
])rivate  gymnasiums  had  5,251  pupils.  The  en- 
tire number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  in- 
struction was,  therefore,  23,404.  There  were 
also  in  Italy  164  technical  schools  and  63  tech- 
nical institutes,  having  altogether  21,403  po- 
pils. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
kingdom  from  1875  to  1878  were  as  follows 
(in  lire — 1  lira=19-8  cents): 


TEAR. 


1875 

1876 ...... 

1877 

1«78 


l,dS7.858.292 
1.429,428,758 
1,491.778,495 
l,448,085,2n 


DiabunnoBtaU. 


1,415.447,708 
1,486.837,418 
1,480,760,805 
1,4841,822,500 


D.S8,»i4g 
D.  7.41»,«J 
8. 11.02?,!^ 
B.  12,212,'*' 


In  the  budget  for  1880,  the  revenue  and  ^ 
expenditures  were  estimated  as  foUows: 

REVEHUB.  lira. 

Ordinary 1,27^457,16^ 

Extraonlinary 19bJ»AjiS^ 

Total M18.9^M^ 
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DKPARTMENT3. 

Ordinarjr. 

Eztnordlnary. 

ilatiT  of  the  TVeaaary 

lin. 

792,218,664 

117,008,666 

27,609,146 

6,122,261 

26,866,&>7 

68,109,694 

68,186,086 

181,744,976 

48.147308 

7,887,070 

17,681,966 

**      of  Ftnaoce 

951,400 

**      of  Jastice  and  Worship. 

"      of  Porotgn  Affairs 

'*      of  Pahlic  I  nstmction — 
"      of  th6  Interior 

166,200 

128,000 

1,061,625 

1,906316 

"      of  PublUs  Works 

"      ofWar 

"      of  the  Navy 

64,696.260 
9,880,000 
2,740,406 

"      of  Affriculture 

649,685 

1,278,839,241 

119,109,998 

Total  expenditufM. 
Total  revenue 


1392,949,289 
l,42i,991,&47 


Expected  snrplns 21,042303 

According  to  the  Provisional  Budget  for 
II,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  fourteen 
lions  of  lire  in  income  on  account  of  tlie 
tlition  of  the  grist-tax,  and,  on  the  other 
id,  an  increase  from  various  sources  of  thir- 
ive  millions.  This  would  give  a  surplus  of 
iotj-one  millions,  but  it  was  expected  that 
I  would  be  reduced^  to  seven  by  increased 
•eoditure. 

'he  public  debt  of  Italy,  which  stood  at  2,- 
,000,000  of  lire  (=$471,000,000)  in  1860,  the 
r  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
,  in  consequence  of  the  ever-recurring  de- 
a  of  recent  years,  increased  to  9,750,000,000 
11,872,000,000)  at  the  end  of  1878.  The 
owing  table  shows  the  steady  and  rapid  in- 
ise  of  the  public  debt  (value  in  lire) : 


TKAR. 

Amount  of  eapiUL 

AaooBt  at  IntarMt. 

2,487,000,000 
6,484,000,000 
8,«>7,O00,0OO 
8,470,000,000 
8,542,000,000 
9,197,000,000 
9,750,000,000 

116,000,000 

270,000,000 

887,000,000 

882,000,000 

88=1,000,000 

419,000,000 

495,000,000 

1 

496,000,000 

ihe  strength  of  the  Italian  army  on  Septem- 
30,  1878,  was  as  follows: 


Inflmtry  of  the  line 271,878 

MUltary  dUtricts 261,185 

Companies  of  the  Alps 18,868 

BersagUeri 41,758 

Cavah-y 82.066 

68,989 

18.518 

18,818 

8,956 

4,208 

977 

217 

1,800 

2,112 

11,897 

2,284 


Artillery. 

En^neers 

Gendarmes  (carbineers). 

Military  schools , 

Sanitai^  companies 

Veterans 

Btud  depots. 


Disciplinary  companies. 
1  institc 


Penal  institatlons 
Officers  in  service 
Other  officers 


1.  Standing  army 787,565 

2.  Provincial  miUti* 240,064 

8.  Officers  of  reserve. 2,786 

4.  Territorial  militia 564,800 

Total 1,644,665 

The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  in  1879 


VESSELS. 

Nnmbar. 

Otmt. 

Tons. 

Hom- 

Men-qf-war: 
Ironclads 

20 

IS 

6 

242 

148 

41 

106,460 

24,2S0 

7,960 

18.890 

Bcrew-steamers 

Paddle-steamers 

4,610 
2,050 

Total  men-of-war. . . 

44 

426 

187,700 

20,550 

DransportB: 

Bcrew-steamers 

Paddle-steamers 

20 
9 

40 
12 

17,708 
2,244 

2,914 
725 

Total  transports. . . . 

29 

62 

19,947 

8,689 

Total  navy 

78 

478 

157.647 

24,189 

The  navy  was  manned,  in  1879,  by  11,200 
sailors  and  660  engineers  and  workingmen, 
with  1,271  officers,  the  chief  of  them  one  ad- 
miral, one  vice-admiral,  10  rear-admirals,  and 
83  captains. 

A  new  ironclad,  the  Italia,  which  is  the 
biggest  ironclad  atloat,  was  launched  on  Sep- 
tember 29th.  Her  dimensions  are  122  metres 
in  length,  23  metres  in  breadth,  and  nearly  10 
in  depth.  In  December,  the  Chamber  agreed  to 
the  construction  of  two  men-of-war  of  10,000 
tons  displacement,  at  a  cost  of  15,000,000  lire. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1878  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  table : 


VOYAGES. 

TOTAL. 

LAOXN. 

BTBAXKES. 

VoMb. 

TODI. 

VmmI*. 

TOOB. 

VcmIi. 

ToiM. 

10,098 
6,400 

1,69^2R0 
2,866,052 

8,469 

4,704 

1,485.794 
2,188,247 

1,228 
2,604 

DrraucD. 

HITT: 

774,064 
1,842,965 

Toreicn 

Total  lonir  voyasre 

1^623 

8,960,232 

18,178 

8,569,041 

8,827 

2.617,029 

Ibort  voyage : 
Itiliu)      

7^499 
8,815 

6,579,019 
2,094,291 

58,478 
2,704 

6,892,754 
1,890,682 

12,281 
2,688 

4,646,908 
1,950,140 

Foreign 

Total  short  voyage 

78,814 

8,672,810 

61,177 

14,869 

6,697,048 

Total ■ 

94,842 

12,682,692 

74,850 

12,862,427 

18,696 

9,214,077 

OLSAXKD. 

^ne  vovsffe 

15.910 

78,902 

4,192,542 
8,427,968 

11.889 
61,749 

8,269,050 
7,616,775 

4,092 
14,610 

2,790,816 

Bdoit  vovaire 

6,421,165 

' "/ "o" ••••• 

Total 

94,812 

12,620,510 

73,568 

10,886,884 

18702 

9,211,600 

^6  movement  of  special  foreign  trade  from  1874  to  1879  was  as  follows : 
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TEAAS. 


1874 •. 

18T5 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


OFnOIAL  TALxne. 


lOipOltk 


1,281,700.000 
1,280,000,000 
1,864,800,000 
1,280,700,000 


Exporta. 


1,088,400,000 
1,158,800,000 
1,228,000,000 
1,014,900,000 


OOMinnOIAL  TALin. 


Imports. 


1,80^000,000 
1,21^400,000 
1,827,200.000 
l,lMi8uO,000 
l,07a900,000 
1,268,000,000 


Ezportk. 


985.900,000 
1,084,000^ 
l,Sl«,600.eOI) 

967,400,000 
1,045.800,000 

101,000,000 


The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion was  on  December  81,  1878,  8,159  kilo- 
metres ;  of  railroads  in  the  course  of  constrac- 
tion,  566;  of  railroads  projected,  480.  The 
Monnt  Vesavios  Railroad  was  formally  opened 
in  June,  1880. 

The  number  of  postal  stations  at  the  close 
of  1878  was  3,200 ;  of  let  ers  and  postal  cards, 
162,145,110;  the  revenue,  26,1 17,374 'lire;  the 
expenditure,  22,980,766  lire. 

The  aggregate  length  of  telegraph  lines  at 
the  close  of  1879  was  25,533  kilometres;  of 
wires,  84,101  kilometres,  exclusive  of  175  ki- 
lometres of  submarine  cable.  The  number  of 
ofSces  was  1,462,  exclusive  of  those  belonging 
to  railroads  and  other  companies.  The  total  of 
dispatches  was  5,905,900  in  1878,  and  5,502,- 
581  in  1879.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
were  as  follows,  in  1878  and  1879 : 


YEAR. 


1878. 
1879. 


lUodpto. 


9,664,481 
10,598,797 


EzpmditarM. 


6,964,100 
7,164,000 


The  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom, and  particularly  the  abolition  of  the  grist- 
tax,*^  continued  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
Parliament  until  its  dissolution  in  May.  On 
January  19th,  Signor  Saracco  presented  in  the 
Senate  the  following  motion  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Committee :  ^*  Awaiting  the  time  when 
effectual  mea^iures  shall  have  been  taken  which 
will  permit  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  grist- 
tax,  without  imperiling  the  finances  of  the 
country,  the  Senate  suspends  all  discussion  on 
the  subject  and  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 
The  debate  concladed  on  January  Slst,  when 
a  resolution,  recommending  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  bill  until  the  tax  can 
be  abolished  without  prejudice  to  the  finances, 
was  adopted  by  125  agieiinst  83  votes.  The  Min- 
istry considered  this  as  equivalent  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  measure.  On  February  2d,  the 
** Official  Gazette"  published  the  royal  decree 
closing  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  fixing  the  reopening  of  the  session  for  the 
17th  of  February.  On  that  day  the  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  King  in  person.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne  the  King  announced 
that  two  bills  would  be  presented,  one  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  grist-tax,  and  the  other 
for  extending  the  suffrage.  Referring  to  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  Government  with  for- 
eign powers,  he  said  that  the  preservation  of 
peace  was  warmly  desired  by  Italy,  and  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  her.    It  was  but 

*  8«e  '*  AnnuAl  CydopasdiA  "^  for  1879,  article  Italt. 


natural,  therefor^,  that  she  should  scrupnlouslj 
observe  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     It  was  also  easj 
for  her  to  fiiltiU  the  promise  she  had  made, 
that  when  once  her  unity  had  been  secured, 
she  would  become  an  element  of  concord  and 
progress.  His  Migesty,  in  conclusion,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  present  session  would  not  be 
less  active,  but  would  be  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults, than  the  last    On  the  day  before,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  the  ^^  Official  Gazette*'  publbbed  a 
list  of  twenty-six  newly  appointed  senators.  Sig- 
nor Farini  was  reelected  President  by  213  votes 
in  a  House  numbering  280.    The  Vice-Presi- 
dents, the  two  Questors,  and  six  of  the  eight 
Secretaries  were  also  reelected  by  large  ma- 
jorities.   On  the  20th  the  Chamber  voted  the 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  1880.  The 
Chamber,  on  February  21st,  passed  the  naral 
estimates  without  amendment.     During  the 
discussion  Signor  Brin  said  that  the  Doilio  was 
absolutely  superior  to  any  other  ironclad  as 
regards  the  power  of  her  machinery  and  arma> 
ment.    Only  the  British  ironclad  Alexandra 
possessed  a  slight  superiority  over  her  in  speed. 
Admiral  Acton,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  con- 
firmed Signor  Brings  statement    The  Chamber 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  results  of  the  Duilio^s  tri^  and  the  tbanb 
of  the  House  to  the  persons  connected  with 
her.    The  discussion  of  the  foreign  affairs  es- 
timates led  on  March  11th  to  a  debate  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  which  lasted 
until  March  20th.    Signor  Visconti  Yenosta 
fiercely  attacked  the  Government  on  March 
12th.    Italy,  he  said,  was  isolated  in  the  coon- 
cils  of  Europe.    She  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
servative to  reassure  Turkey,  nor  sufficient)/ 
liberal    to    satisfy   Greece.     Signor  Visconti 
Venosta  also  asked  what  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  with  respect  to  the  **  Italia 
Irredenta'^  movement,  and  said  he  was  grieved 
to  see  that  the  relations  with  Austria,  formerlj 
so  satisfactory,  were  now  less  friendly.  He  add- 
ed :  ^*  We  have  lost  the  confidence  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  regain  it  by  means  of  a  pol- 
icy having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
general  interest,  and  not  the  furtherance  of  small 
and  party  views."  Signor  Visconti  Venosta  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  would  still  hope  that  Ital/ 
might  be  able  to  regain  her  old  position,  bat 
he  deplored  the  ground  which  he  feared  h^d 
been  lost  to  her  for  ever.   On  March  16th,  Sig- 
nor Crispi,  in  a  long  speech,  attacked  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  on  account  of  its  want 
of  energy.    He  added  that  the  **  Italia  Ifl^ 
denta  "  movement  was  a  legacy  of  the  hadlj  tf' 
ranged  peace  concluded  in  1866,  that  it  hid  na 
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tance,  and  that  to  try  and  pat  it  of  the  Parliament  were  generally  not  of  great 
rce  would  be  an  error  of  statesman-  interest.    On  July  10th  the  Chamber  for  a  third 
lor  Grispi  blamed  Signor  Depretis  time  voted  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  grist- 
thwarted  the  legitimate  desires  of  tax.     The  first  article,  abolishing  one  fourth  of 
the  annexation  of  Albanian  terri-  the  tax  from  the  1st  of  September  next,  was 
oncluded  by  saying  that  what  Italy  voted  by  262  against  108,  and  the  second,  to  the 
&s  a  firm  and  powerful  Government,  effect  that  the  tax  should  entirely  cease  on  the 
le    alone  would  possess   influence  1st  of  January,  1884,  by  244  against  116.    This 
he  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Cairoli,  time  the  Senate  also  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the 
eech  in  the  Chamber,  in  which  he  Government,  and  on  July  19th  the  King  signed 
lat  peace  was  a  necessity  for  Italy,  the  decree  by  which  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
le  Government  was  firmly  resolved  became  law.    On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
its  international  obligations.    The  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  King,  who  had  the  abo- 

I  closed  the  debate  on  March  20th,  lition  of  that  impost  especially  at  heart,  congrat- 
le  Government  a  large  majority,  ulated  the  Prime  Minister  on  having  held  fast 
ng  the  eight  orders  of  the  day  be-  to  his  programme  and  successfully  carried  it 
Ihamber,  Signor  Cairoli  elected  to  in  the  face  of  no  ordinary  difficulties. 

II  on  that  presented  by  Signor  Man-  The  foreign  relations  of  Italy  also  became 
read :  ^*  The  Chamber  takes  note  of  frequently  the  subject  of  animated  debates.  The 

rial  declarations,  and,  confident  that  opponents  of  the  Ministry  eagerly  seized  every 

er  foreign  relations  will  represent  opportunity  for  charging  the  Government  with 

nations  a  policy  of  peace,  of  respect  following  a  foreign  policy  ever  uncertain,  hes- 

t,  and  of  progress  in  international  itating,  and  risky.    It  was  especially  the  Tu- 

,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  nisian  question  which  gave  rise  to  many  bitter 

n  was  adoDted  by  220  to  98  votes.  attacks  upon  the  Government.    **  When  Italy 

I  29th  the  Ministry  were  defeated  in  became  a  nation,"  said  Signor  Salvini,  in  the 

er,  by  176  to  153,  on  a  vote  of  confi-  sitting  of  November  12th,  **  she  looked  around 

»nnection  with  the  provisional  exer-  upon  her  seas  and  beheld  England  and  France 

>  budget.  Signor  Cairoli  at  once  holding  such  positions  on  the  Mediterranean  as 
3  Quirinal  to  have  an  audience  of  the  rendered  them  almost  masters  of  that  sea.  Car- 
returned  to  Rome  from  Turin  in  the  thage  should  be  allowed  to  rise  again,  but  not 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  subsequent-  to  the  injury  of  Rome."    When  he  saw  he 

3,  after  a  prolonged  sitting.  Minis-  French  flag  covering  Tunis,  which  was  not  a 

i  upon  placing  their  resignations  in  suburb  of  Algeria,  he  could  not  keep  silence. 

>fthe  King.    King  Humbert  sent  for  Signor  Damiani  said  the  Government,  afraid  of 

iroli  and  Depretis,  and,  declining  to  war  with  France  and  of  being  abandoned  by 

resignation  of  the  Ministers,  accept-  the  other  powers,  had  shrunk  back.    The  Min- 

bheir  proposal  to  dissolve  the  Cham-  isters  had  no  faitn  in  the  strength  of  the  Italian 

peal  to  the  country.    New  elections  people.    The  advantages  obtained  by  France 

in  May,  which  gave  to  the  Ministry  must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  Italy^s  rights 

of  about  24  over  the  combined  nor  her  means  of  asserting  them.    France,  by 

the  Dissidents  of  the  Left.    The  the  annexation  of  Tunis  to  Algeria,  would  tend 

bered  about  150,  and  the  Dissidents  toward  creating  a  French  Africa ;  but  Italy 

90  supporters.  The  new  Parliament,  would  have  the  means  of  frustrating  France's 

;he  fourteenth  Italian  Parliament,  designs  of  conquest.    These  means  were  the 

it  elected  since  the  accession  of  King  strength  of  Italy's  rights  and  the  importance 

>  the  throne,  was  opened  by  the  King  which  she  maintained  in  those  regions — an  im- 
$th.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  portance  which  others  vainly  pretended  not 
ited  almost  exclusively  of  internal  to  recognize.  This  importance  was  derived 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  from  tradition,  from  commerce,  from  the  close 
ind  a  reform  of  the  electoral  law,  vicinity  of  the  two  coasts,  from  Italy's  colony 
iced  the  presentation  of  several  bills,  there,  and  from  that  just  influence  which  was 

foreign  affairs,  the  speech  said :  the  result  of  the  good  policy  observed  in  the 
itive  taken  by  a  friendly  power,  and  past  by  Italians  toward  less  civilized  States. 
y  other  powers,  including  Italy,  jus-  He  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  treaty  of 
>pe  that  the  remaining  dimculties  at-  1868,  due  to  General  Menabrea,  who  had  been 
)  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  will  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Italy's 
1.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  interests  in  those  regions.  In  the  mean  time 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  France  sought  to  find  her  advantage  in  the  ang- 
ry bordering  on  Montenegro.  The  mentation  of  the  Tunisian  debts,  which  would 
^ernment  will  lend  its  assistance  to  enable  the  creditors,  for  the  most  part  French- 
ors  which  are  being  made  for  bring-  men,  to  impose  their  will  when  Tunis  was  no 
%  solution  of  the  Greek  question,  in  longer  in  a  position  to  fulfill  her  engagements, 
t  with  the  engagements  existing  be-  Besides  the  Tunisian  question,  the  relations  to 
y  and  other  powers,  and  with  the  Austria  gave  considerable  trouble  to  Italian 
>f  Italian  policy."    The  proceedings  statesmen.    The  party  of  the  **  Italia  Irreden* 


they  would  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  on  many  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  dwelt  nponl 

sides  this  was  construed  as  a  mere  pretext  for  vices  rendered  by  the  honorable  membei 

escaping  interpellations  on  the  subject.    The  country.    Signor  Nicotera^s  motion  wa 

leading  statesmen  of   the  Left,  as  Depretis,  imously  approved. 

Crispi,  and  Cairoli,  were  obviously,  and  in  some  On  November  15th,  the  resignations  c 

cases  avowedly,  unwilling  to  oppose  in  any  way  baldi  and  his  son  Menotti  were  iormt 

the  progress  of  the  annexationist  party.    Ac-  nounced.    The  House  refused  to  accept 

cordingly,  the  Austrian  statesmen  who  had  re-  and  granted  the  two  deputien  three  n 

garded  the  annexation  of  Venetia  to  Italy  as  leave  of  absence.    Menotti    Garibaldi^ 

linal,  became  alarmed,  and  attempted  in  their  ever,  informed  the  President  of  the  Ch 

turn  to  scare  the  Italian  statesmen  by  circulat-  in  his  own  and  in  his  father^s  name,  tbi 

ing  reports  that  Austria,  if  unable  to  secure  persisted  in  the  resignation  of  their  seats 

;f]                          the  total  suppression  of  the  *^  Italia  Irreden-  eral  Garibaldi  alleged  as  reason  for  h\£ 

\\                          ta  *^  party  by  the  Italian  Government,  might  nation  that  Italy  is  misgoverned,  and  h 

'**                          regard  it  necessary  for  strengthening  its  south-  cated  the  clamor  for  universal  suffrage. 

em  frontier  to  reclaim  Venetia.   In  November,  Th«  first  Congress  of  Italian  shipowm 

Signor  Calvaletto  urged  the   Government  to  opened  on  October  8 1st,  at  Oamogli,  a  to¥ 

push  forward  vigorously  the  works  for  the  de-  Genoa.    All  the  maritime  provinces  wer< 

fense  of  Venice  and  the  arrangements  for  forti-  ly  represented.    Many  of  the  delegatei 

fying  the  western  frontier,  considering  it  the  speeches  describing  the  decadence  of  the 

duty  of  Italy  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  merchant  navy,  which  they  contrasts 

After  the  attacks  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  that  of  other  nations,  especially  that  of  ] 

the  Government  had  continued  for  several  more  They  urged  that  the  present  state  of 

days,  a  vote  was  taken,  on  November  80th,  on  ought  no  longer  to  be  endured,  and  con 

the  order  of  the  day  proposed  by  Signor  Man-  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  bef< 

cini,  ex-Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  to  the  Government  without  delay,  in  order  the 

effect  that  ^^  the  Chamber,  having  heard  the  remedy  might  be  found, 

declarations  of  the  Ministry,  and  being  desirous  The  Republican  party  in  Italy  is  very 

of  deciding  upon  the  important  reforms  de-  General  Garibaldi,  in  1880,  expressed  ] 

manded  by  the  necessities  and  the  wishes  of  the  on  several  occasions  very  strongly  in  ti 

country,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day,'^  and  republican  principles.    In  reply  to  an  i 

gave  a  minority  of  88  in  favor  of  the  Govern-  from  a  large  deputation  of  French  resid 

I                           ment,  221  voting  for  the  motion,  188  against  it,  Genoa,  he  said  that  Italian  democrat 

and  five  deputies  abstaining.    The  Ministry,  in  united  body  and  soul  to  republican  Frani 

'                           accepting  Signor  Mancini^s  motion,  stated  that  November  he  unveiled  the  Men  tana  moi 

1                           they  understood  it  as  signifying  an  explicit  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  an 

vote  of  confidence.    The  members  of  the  legit-  the    utmost   enthusiasm.    He  appeared 

J                          imate  Opposition  present  were  120,  that  being  feeble,  having  a  worn  and  weary  look,  a 

I                          almost  their  full  number ;  the  remaining  68  of  propped  up  with  cushions  in  his  carriag< 

^                           the  adverse  votes  were  given  by  Dissidents  of  address  was  read  by  his  son-in-law,  C 

the  Left,  led  by  Signori  Crispi  and  Nicotera.  Canzio.    M.  Rochefort  made  a  speech 

Among  those  who  abstained  or  voted  against  was  much  applauded. 


JACKSON",  Dr.  Charles  T.,  scientist,  was  vard  College,  when  the  failure  of  his 

bom  at  Plymouth,   Massachusetts,  June  21,  induced  him  to  join  a  party  of  naturalis' 

1805.     Abraham  Jackson,  one  of  the  early  col-  pedestrian  tour  through  New  York  ant 

onists  of  Plymouth,  who  married  the  daughter  Jersey.    This  accidental  association,  pre 

of  Nathaniel  Morton,  Secretary  of  Plymouth  gave  a  scientific  bent  to  his  mind.    H' 

Colony,  and  its  well-known  historian,  was  his  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvard,  in  1821 

ancestor.    On  the  maternal  side,  Dr.  Jackson  aided  in  a  geological  and  mineralogical  ^ 

was  descended  from  the  eminent  Puritan  divine,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  prepared  the  map  ai 

John  Cotton.     He  was  prepared  to  enter  Har-  ord  in  1827-29.    In  1829  he  went  to  E 
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vhen  he  made  geolo^cal  joamejs  through  the  ton  through  the  use  of  ether,  and  Dr.  Wells 
Alpine  and  Apennine  regions  and  in  Sicily,  hy  means  of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  The  first  prac- 
Being  in  Vienna  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  tical  use  of  ansesthesia  produced  hj  ether  was 
he  dissected  over  two  hundred  bodies,  and  in  1846,  when  it  was  successfully  administered 
made  minute  reports  of  his  observations,  which  to  a  patient  from  whose  jaw  a  vascular  tumor 
were  published  in  the  ^^  Boston  Medical  Maga-  was  removed.  This  operation  was  performed 
zine  "  of  1832.  While  pursuing  his  studies  in  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  the 
Paris,  his  attention  was  roused  by  the  recent  instance  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren.  Dr.  Jackson 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  He  and  Dr.  Morton  both  assisted.  The  beneficent 
procured  the  best  attainable  apparatus,  and  agency  of  anesthetics  was  at  once  acknowl- 
was  absorbed  in  experiments  to  utilize  this  edged  from  end  to  end  of  the  land.  Dr.  Jack- 
power  for  telegraphy,  when  he  took  passage  son  did  not  desire  to  withhold  their  use  from 
for  New  York  on  the  packet-ship  Sully,  in  the  faculty.  Dr.  Morton  patented  his  process. 
October,  1832.  On  the  voyage  his  frequent  Dr.  Wells,  after  several  failures,  not  finding 
theme  was  the  possibility  of  an  electric  tele-  himself  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  sailed 
graph,  and  he  detailed  the  means  by  which  for  Europe,  where  he  convinced  the  Medical 
it  coald  be  constructed.  Among  his  fellow-  Society  of  France  that  he  had  made  a  notable 
passengers  was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  a  portrait-  discovery.  Dr.  Jackson  appealed  to  the  French 
painter  from  New  York,  who  was  afterward  Academy  of  Sciences.  After  a  patient  hear- 
rresident  of  the  American  Academy  of  De-  ing  of  the  rival  scientists,  that  body  decreed 
sign.  Dr.  Jackson  maintained,  and  supported  that  two  Monthyon  prizes,  of  the  value  of 
his  allegation  by  the  testimony  of  other  pas-  twenty-five  hundred  francs,  should  be  awarded, 
sengers  of  the  Sully,  that  Mr.  Morse  had  no  one  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  the  general  discovery  of 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  elec-  etherization,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Morton  for 
trioity,  and  that  the  model  constructed  by  the  practical  application  of  it  to  surgery.  In 
Morse  in  1835,  and  afterward  patented  by  him,  this  way  they  fully  recognized  the  vtdue  of 
was  in  reality  invented  by  Dr.  Jackson.  In  the  agent  thus  newly  discovered  and  applied. 
the  mean  time  he  had  settled  in  Boston  as  a  Another  claimant  has  appeared.  Dr.  Crawford 
pviicticing  physician,  though  his  attention  was  W.  Long,  of  Athens,  Georgia.  Congress  has 
chiefly  bestowed  on  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  been  appealed  to  to  decide  the  point,  and  do 
mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1834  he  did  con-  honor  to  the  benefactor  of  sutiering  humanity, 
rtruct  and  work  a  telegraph,  but  it  was  applied  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
to  no  practical  use,  nor  was  this  possible  until  nia,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed  by  the 
after  the  discovery  of  Daniell's  sustaining  bat-  medical  fraternity,  urging  a  recognition  of  Dr. 
terjinl837.  Mr.  Morse  asserts  only  that  his  Jackson.  This  brought  out  a  counter-petition, 
machine  was  perfected  in  1840.  In  1844  the  showing  that  his  opponents  had  divided  the 
electric  telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Wash-  opinions  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Jackson  was 
ingtoD,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  put  the  recipient  of  various  foreign  orders.  He 
in  operation.  But  in  1838  Sir  William  Oooke  published,  in  1863,  a  *^  Manual  of  Etherization, 
ind  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  had  successfully  with  a  History  of  its  Discovery."  These  con- 
constructed  a  telegraph  line  between  Padding-  troversies  embittered  him,  and  irritated  his 
ton  and  West  Drayton,  in  England.  The  de-  mind,  or  it  may  be  that  **  great  wits  to  mad- 
bate  as  to  the  date  of  their  inventions  between  ness  sure  are  near  allied."  Dr.  Jackson  became 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Morse  was  unnecessary,  insane.  In  1873  it  was  necessary  to  commit 
M  the  merit  of  priority  clearly  rests  with  their  him  to  the  asylum,  where  he  lingered  until  his 
English  rivals.  What  Mr.  Morse  can  claim  death,  August  29th,  at  Somerville,  Massaohn- 
with  justice  is  an  improvement  in  the  method  setts. 

of  telegraphing,  while  Dr.  Jackson  seems  to  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
have  been  the  author  of  the  theory.  Dr.  Jack-  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "  Tenno  "  or  "  Mi- 
son  organized  the  geological  survey  of  New  kado."  The  reigning  Mikado,  Muts-Hitu,  was 
York,  on  a  plan  which  was  authorized  by  the  born  at  Tokio,  September  22,  1852,  and  suc- 
Legislature  of  that  State  in  1844.  He  made  ceeded  his  father,  Komei-Tenno,  in  1867.  He 
two  expeditions  to  Lake  Superior,  and  was  the  was  married  on  December  28,  1868,  to  Prin- 
first  to  announce  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  cess  Haruko,  born  April  17,  1850,  daughter  of 
legion.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  survey  Prince  Idchidgo.  There  is  no  regular  law  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Up-  succession,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  abdica- 
per  Michigan.  In  1850  he  published  a  valua-  tion  of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gen- 
hle  report. .  Dr.  Jackson  began  his  experiments  erally  devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either 
in  anssthetics  as  early  as  1834.  In  1837  he  sue-  the  eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
<Med  in  reducing  himself  to  unconscious-  Shi  Shinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
>^^  followed  by  no  injurious  consequences,  These  families  are  the  Katzura,  Arisugawa, 
^J  inhaling  pure  sulphuric  ether  mixed  with  Fushimi,  and  Kaniu.  The  power  of  the  Mika- 
^ospherio  air.  He  gave  no  special  pub-  do  is  unlimited  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
licitjr  to  his  discoveries,  and,  some  years  later,  affairs.  He  acts  through  an  executive  minis- 
two  physicians  who  had  studied  with  him  laid  try  divided  into  nine  departments,  viz.,  of  the 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia — Dr.  Mor-  Imperial  House,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy, 
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Finances,  Interior,  Pablic  Instrnction,  and  Ec* 
clesiastical  Affairs.  At  the  side  of  the  Min- 
istry stands  the  *^  Sain  '^  or  Senate,  composed 
of  thirty  members,  and  the  **  Sho!n ''  or  Coun* 
cil  of  State,  of  an  imlimited  number  of  mem- 
bers, both  nominated  by  the  Mikado,  and  con- 
sulted by  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  area,  according  to  an  official  publication 
in  1877,  is  146,618  square  miles,  or  879,711 
square  kilometres.  The  population  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1876,  was  84,888,404,  of  whom  17,419,- 
785  were  males  and  16,918,619  females.  The 
following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  cities 
having,  according  to  the  latest  dates,  more  than 
60,000  inhabitants: 


CITISS. 


Toklo  Proper. 

Tokio  with  tuborbs.. 

OaakA 

Kioto 

Kagoshima. 

Naffoya 

Hakodate 

Kanasawa. 

Hiroshima 

Yokohama 

Vakayama 

Tokushama 

Bendai 


Popakdoo. 


162,962.  Of  middle  schools  there  are  889, 
with  910  instructors.  In  addition  to  these 
educational  establishments  there  is  the  ani- 
versity  at  Tokio,  with  four  departments  of 
law,  science,  literature,  and  medicine ;  and  an 
English  language  school  is  annexed  to  the  pre- 
paratory department.  The  total  number  of 
students  admitted  in  this  department  was 
1,040.  There  are  besides  two  normal  colleges 
for  training  teachers,  with  25  instructors  ud 
177  pupils,  and  28  foreign  language  schools^  in 
which  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Chinese 
are  taught.  The  total  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  public  schools  is  given  at  $5,86i,- 
870. 

The  Japanese  army  in  1878  was  composed 
as  follows : 


1879 

811,510 

1878 

1,064,881 

1877 

284,105 

1877 

229,810 

1877 

(abont)  200,000 

1877 

185,715 

1874 

112,494 

1877 

108,268 

1877 

75,760 

1879 

67,499 

1877 

62,197 

1877 

57,008 

1877 

52,074 

ARMS. 

lootiBf. 

War 

InfrntTT  (46  battaUona) 

S9,5(iB 

890 

2.420 

1,670 

720 

2,009 

48,008 
490 

CaTaUy  (8  aquadrons) 

Artillery  (10  dlviftioDS  or  20  batteries). 
Engineers  and  train  (17  companies). . . 

Ooast  artillery  (9  companies). 

Oflkera 

S.9M 
900 

Total 

86,777 

6L7M 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
gOTemment  from  1875  to  1879  were  as  follows 
(value  in  yens;  1  yen  equal  99*8  cents): 


TEAR. 

R«a»ipU. 

KxpaadltsTM. 

1875-*76. 

68,482,677 
62,99^648 
51,256,489 
02,575,926 

60.208,242 

1876-'77 

62,998,847 

1877-78 

51.256,489 

1878-'79 

58,27^926 

The  navy  in  1879  comprised  10  steam-vessels, 
of  an  aggr^ate  of  2,980  horse-power,  and  with 
49  guns.  Three  of  the  vessels  are  ironclsds. 
The  fleet  is  manned  by  8,500  men,  inclusive  d 
200  officers. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  years  1868  to 
1879  was  as  follows  (in  yens) : 


The  revenue  and  expenditures*  in  the  budget 
for  1879-'80  were  estimated  at  55,661,879  yens 
each.  The  public  debt  amountcKl  in  1879  to 
863,327,974  yens. 

Professor  Max  Mtlller,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  London  ^^  Times,"  states  that,  fh>m  what 
he  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  100,000  or  200,- 
000  only  of  the  total  population  of  Japan  are 
claimed  as  professed  Shintoists  or  nothing ;  the 
rest  are  Buddhists  or  nothing.  In  1879  two 
young  Buddhist  priests  of  the  8hin-Shu  sect 
were  sent  to  Oxford  to  learn  Sanskrit ;  not  only 
the  ordinary  language,  but  that  peculiar  dialect 
in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Northern 
Buddhists  are  written,  and  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  neither  grammar  nor  dictionary. 

Christianity  continues  to  make  steady  prog- 
ress. The  Russian  missionaries  report  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  6,000  in  the  congrega- 
tions.   (See  Greek  Chubch.) 

Education  in  Japan  continues  to  make  steady 
and  rapid  progress.  The  latest  statistics  show 
that  in  1877  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
in  all  of  the  seven  grand  school  districts  was 
25,459,  of  which  24,281  were  public  and  1,178 
were  private  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  59,525.    The  number  of  scholars  was  2,- 

^  The  details  of  this  budget,  and  of  the  pabUo  debt,  are 
fflTen  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopedia''  for  1879. 


ImpofftSa 

Ezportia 

KXCE88  or 

YEARS. 

Import*. 

Expota 

18:9... 
1878... 
1877... 
1876... 
1 875. . . 
1868... 

82,681,000 
88,884,892 
25,900,541 
28,960,004 
28,174,194 
14,076,988 

28.864,000 
26,259.419 
22,866^708 
27,578,851 
17,917,645 
18,401,480 

4,267,000 
7,074,978 
8,088,688 

t0,'25((849 

•  ••••••* 

8,609,647 
4;414;4« 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ports  open 
to  foreign  commerce  was  as  follows  in  1879 : 


NATIONAUTT. 

VCMI*. 

Ton. 

Britiah 

408 

158 

69 

29 

SS6 

27 

464^ 

Amerinan 

199,488 

Qerman. 

87,<«4 

French 

44,286 

tTanan^ae 

851,144 

Otoera 

18,1S4 

Total 

992 

1,101,509 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion is  121  kilometres.  Eight  lines  of  telegraph 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  2,934  kilometres. 
There  are  telegraph  stations  in  112  towns.  Tbe 
number  of  dispatches  in  1877  was  410,150. 

The  postal  administration  of  Japan  has  l)een 
rapidly  improving  since  the  country,  on  Juno 
1,  1877,  joined  the  World's  Postal  Union.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaa- 
ter-General,  the  total  number  of  postal  station.^ 
on  June  80,  1879,  was  3,927.  The  number  of 
letters  sent  was  29,000,000.    The  number  of 
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^ards  was  13,500,000;  of  newspapers,  ince  of  Joshia,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
^00 ;  of  samples  and  books,  560,812.  rangement  of  selling  their  "  cards  "  to  Italian^ 
^ragate  value  yt  the  mooej  orders  was  agents,  has  determined  to  start  a  branch  estab- 
\^  yens.  The  re  venae  amounted  to  lishment  in  Italy,  and  perform  its  own  export- 
yens,   the    expenditures    to    826,379  ing  and  commercial  transactions  direct.     A 

method  has  been  invented  for  using  do^^^s  hair 

aestion  between  China  and  Japan  re-  in  making  coverlets  and  similar  articles,  and 

;  their  rights  in  the  Loochoo  Islands  had  a  considerable  trade  has  been  already  carried 

upon  a  more  pacific  pbase  at  the  end  of  on  both  in  the  raw  material  and  in  the  manu- 

id  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  coun-  factured  goods.    Agricultural  enterprises  have 

appoint  commissioners  to  discuss  the  also  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  attention. 

n  dispute.    As  the  negotiations  pro-  Among  them  is  a  company  for  horse  and  cattle 

the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  solution  was  breeding  at  Shizoku,  which  has  found  much 

d    through    the    interposition  of  the  favor  with  investors. 

offises  of  the  German  Government.  The  Japanese  settlement  of  Fusan,  which 
ange  of  ministry  took  place  in  April,  was  founded  on  the  southern  point  of  the  pen- 
new  ministers,  three  were  known  insula  of  Corea  in  1877,  has  become  a  town  of 
Matsoukata-Massayoshe,  Minister  of  two  thousand  inhabitants.  A  consul  resides 
erior,  was  Oommissioner-General  for  there  for  the  protection  of  Japanese  interests ; 
It  the  Expositipn  of  Paris  in  1878.  and  a  consular  residence,  a  school,  and  a  hos- 
oun6tami,  another  minister,  was  com-  pital  have  been  built.  The  formation  of  a 
3r-General  at  the  Exhibition  in  Vienna  chamber  of  commerce  has  followed  the  rapid 
,  has  been  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  increase  of  trade.  Numerous  restaurants  fur- 
.nd  Vienna,  and  was  one  of  the  first  nish  food  prepared  in  the  Japanese  and  £u- 
s  of  the  Japanese  senate.  Admiral  ropean  styles.  Building  is  actively  going  on. 
>to,  Minister  of  Marine,  is  considered  a  The  goods  imported  into  the  place  are  for  the 
le  man,  but  has  never  been  in  favor,  most  part  from  Europe  and  America,  and  are 
\  barely  prevented  by  the  Colonial  Min-  only  to  a  small  extent  the  produce  of  Japan, 
aneral  Eouroda,  from  committing  the  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  1879  having 
dispatch^*  several  years  ago.  Each  been  from  Europe.  Another  settlement  has 
ial  aepartment  is  composed  of  the  ti-  been  founded  at  Gensan,  on  the  west  coast  of 
nister,  the  Kio,  an  officer  of  the  second  Corea,  447  miles  from  Fusan.  This  place  is 
le  Tayou,  and  an  ofiicer  of  the  third  situated  on  a  vast  plain,  and  in  a  very  favorable 
e  Shoyou,  the  officers  of  the  two  latter  position,  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  harbor, 
orresponding  nearly  with  the  European  which  is  said  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
»cretaries  of  state.  The  out-going  min-  Fusan.  The  Japanese  settlement,  which  has 
dVQ  appointed  Sanghis,  or  privy  coun-  an  area  of  about  eighty-three  acres,  is  already 

0  the  Mikado ;  and  the  Supreme  Coun-  partly  occupied,  and  the  building  of  a  consulate 
hich  they  belong,  consisting  of  thirteen  is  nearly  completed.  The  principal  produc- 
s,  is,  in  the  abs3nce  of  any  representa-  tions  of  the  neighborhood  are  gold,  silver, 
y,  more  powerful  than  the  Ministry,  as  leather,  bones  of  horses  and  bulls,  grain,  fish, 
e  right  of  veto  on  all  measures  proposed  and  seaweed.  The  subject  of  forcing  Corea  to 
atter.  grant  a  more  liberal  treaty  has  been  much  dis- 
ievelopment  of  industrial  enterprises,  cussed  in  the  Japanese  journals ;  and  a  com- 
as been  actively  prosecuted  for  several  bination  of  the  European,  American,  and  Ja- 
>ntinues  to  be  marked.    A  native  pa-  panese   fleets    in   a  naval   demonstration  for 

1  *^  Mainichi  Shinbun,"  recently  men-  this  purpose  has  been  suggested.  The  Chinese 
[lony  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  such  Government  has  been  exerting'an  influence  to 
ries  of  matches,  cotton,  tea,  and  sugar,  the  same  purpose  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
>-bnilding  yards,  as  in  actual  operatiou.  King  urging  him  to  open  immediately  some 
led  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  ports  to  foreigners  as  a  precautionary  measure 
elopment  was  the  extension  of  the  silk  against  the  constant  menace  of  an  invasion  by 
In  twenty-seven  different  prefectures,  Russia.  Tlie  Russian  Government  took  some 
iures  were  organized,  employing  more  steps  during  the  summer,  with  its  fleet,  in  the 
,000  workpeople,  while  nearly  all  the  direction  of  an  effort  to  open  negotiations  for 
ere  engaged ;  the  great  majority  of  the  a  commercial  treaty,  and  invit^  the  assist- 
kings  hod  been  begun  within  the  last  anoe  of  the  American  fleet,  which  was  then 
irs.     A  new  cotton  factory  has  been  stationed  in  Chinese  waters. 

led  at  ninieji,  the  building  of  which,  JETER,  J.  B.,  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
putting  in  of  the  machinery  (German),  Virginia,  and  died  in  Richmond,  February  25, 
dertaken  by  Japanese  workmen  with-  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He 
ign  help.  A  cloth  factory  has  been  set  was,  perhaps,  more  widely  known  than  any 
>kio,  the  manager  of  which  is  a  Japan-  other  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  through- 
leman,  who  has  undergone  a  thorough  out  the  United  States.  For  flve  years  he  trav- 
el training  in  Saxony.  An  association  eled  over  Virginia,  preaching  as  an  evangelist; 
;y-one  silk-growing  villages  in  the  prov-  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  different 
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parts  of  the  State,  including  the  First  Baptist  tion  of  Walter  S.  Colquitt.  He  served  as  Sen^ 
Church  of  Richmond;  and  was  pastor  of  the  ator  until  March,  1849.  From  1849 to  1853 h< 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  Judge  of  the  Supeftor  Court  of  Georgii 
from  1849  to  1852,  when  he  was  recalled  to  In  1858  he  was  elected  Governor.  In  I860  he 
Richmond  to  take  charge  of  the  Grace  Street  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidencj  on  the 
Baptist  Church,  which  position  he  resigned  to  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  repre- 
becorae  senior  editor  of  ^e  **  Religious  Herald."  sented  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
He  held  positions  of  prominence  in  connec-  was  understood  to  mean  that  Congress  should 
tion  with  various  institutions  of  learning,  in-  not  interfere  with  the  question  of  slarerj  or 
eluding  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  at  Lou-  no  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  that  it  ^oold 
isville,  Kentucky.  He  was  present  at  the  or-  be  left  to  the  inhabitants  to  determine,  when 
ganization  of  the  Baptist  General  Association  they  assembled  to  form  a  State.  He  was  a 
of  Virginia,  in  1823  ;  and  several  times  a  dele-  member  of  the  Union  party,  and  opposed  the 
gate  to  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  em-  secession  of  Georgia  to  the  last ;  but  when  the 
bracing  all  the  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  fact  was  accomplishe<l,  he  cast  his  lot  with  hU 
After  the  division  of  the  denomination  he  pre-  State,  and  represented  her  as  Senator  in  the 
sided  over  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  Confederate  Congress.  In  1864  he  inango- 
several  sessions.  At  the  instance  of  the  For-  rated  the  *^  peace  movement "  on  the  basis  of 
eign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  State  sovereignty.  In  1865  his  disabilities  were 
Convention,  Dr.  Jeter  visited  Italy  to  supervise  removed,  at  the  request  of  the  widow  of  Ste- 
the  mission  work  of  the  Board  in  that  land,  phen  A.  Douglas.  Governor  Johnson's  prop- 
and  especially  to  provide  a  chapel  for  mission-  erty  was  completely  destroyed  during  Sber- 
aries  in  Rome.  As  a  writer  he  possessed  rare  roan^s  march  to  the  sea.  He  visited  Alexaoder 
excellence,  and  was  the  author  of  various  me-  Stephens  during  his  imprisonment  in  Fort  War- 
moirs  and  religious  works.  ren.  In  September,  1865,  he  held  a  confer- 
JOHNSON,  Ex-Governor  Herschel  V.,  was  ence  with  Andrew  Johnson  in  regard  to  re- 
born in  Burke  County,  Georgia,  September,  construction.  He  presided  over  the  Conatito- 
1812.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  tional  Convention  held  in  October  of  that 
Georgia,  at  Athens,  in  1832,  studied  law  and  year.  He  received  thirty-eight  votes  for  United 
began  to  practice  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  re-  States  Senator  in  the  election  held  in  Janaarr, 
moved  to  Milledgeville,  then  the  capital  of  the  1866.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 
State,  in  1844,  and  soon  attained  a  leading  po-  In  1873  he  became  circuit  judge,  which  posi- 
sition  at  the  bar.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  tion  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occnrred 
by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  at  his  home  in  Jefferson  County,  Georgia,  on 
United  States  Senate  caused  by  the  resigna-  August  16th. 
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KANSAS.    The  State  Treasury  statement,  disburskments. 

including  the  receipts  and  investments  for  the  For  public  buiMin«,  legislative.  execnUre,  jn- 

school-fund,  and  all  financial  transactions  for  PelS^V^l^.SlS'tev'SS"**::::::::::  *'fS» 

the  two  years  ending  June  SO,  1880,  is  as  fol-  Annual  school  Aind,  disbursed eT0,680  cs 

\nxoa  •  ITniversity  permanent  ftind,  invested 8^1 « 

^^^^'  University  interest  ftuid,  disbursed i.C58 « 

RECEIPTS.  AmooBt.  Normal-school  permanent  Aind.  invested 16,TT9  0 

Direct  taxes  tl  ftlA  ft68  24  Normal-school  Interest  ftind.  disbursed 10.970  4S 

Sales  of  sch<;^l  land;  pVlijcipki ;*.;;:;*. ■.;■.'. '.'.*.'.;       W,279  93  S**^**"f  **?*'.  P«nn"«°^^n<li  disbursed LOOPej 

Bales  of  school  land.  IntereJt 24178149  ^"'^^^f  ^2;  *f  Tk/* tSiSS 

Pchool-ftind  securities,  principal 147.S88  81  J?^'*"^*?  ®i*^.l!?iLwi hi  M 

Bchool-ftind  securities,  Wrest 289,029  19  ?*""*?  ^?f,1*^"?*^-/*-^\i SIjT 

Five  percent,  on  sales  of  Oovemment  land...  4,165  80  A  p1<mltural  College  tax  reftinded MJJ 

On  Judgment  in  fevor  of  the  State 8,8W  80  Counterfeit  money  destroyed MW 

Penitentiary  earnings 115.860  77  _,  .  ,  **  »-*«!•  iff 

Insane  asylums....       8,2^7  56  Total t2,6S5^.  W 

Institutions  for  the  blind 79  08  ««  i.  i  •     xi.      rr*  ^„  ♦Ka 

Sinking-fund  securities,  interest 17,41 7  65        There  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  tfie 

Sales  of  university  land,  principal 14,202  70  30th   of  June  of  $444,697,  of  which  $100,405 

^ISeSr*!"!''^"*'^.**"*'  "^^  ^'"^^  ^!"]'  *"■        2,576  80  belonged  to  the  general  revenue  fund,  $78,119 

Sales  of  noiTOai-school  land,  prind^^^^  16^28  80  to  the  interest  fund,  $21,638  to  the  sinking 

Sa'^ofnnnnal-school  land  and  invested  fund,  f^j^^^  $98,828  to  the  permanent  School  fund, 

Lyon  ^unty  and*  city  of  Emi»ria,*f^OTno^^^^  and  $116,100  to  the  annual  school  fund.   For 

»<?hooi 20,80000  the  six  months  ending  December  31st,  the  re- 

sS^s'Sf'SSLS'iiSTds!!^."'^^  s,m  II  ceipts  of  the  Treasury  were  $662,039,  and  the 

Insurance  deoartment 80,977  84  disbursements  $746,706 ;  leaving  a  balance  in 

teiL^Xuem^^"^^**''*^ ^2^  sJ  ^^"^  Treasury  of  $360,030. 

Miscellaneous  Items. 2S9  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^^ 

Total $2317,964  65  close  of  the  year  was  $1,181,975,  of  wMch 
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(607,925  WAS  held  by  the  permanent  divided  as  follows:  male,  536,077 ;  female,  459,- 

md,   $192,075  by  the  sinking  fund,  258 ;  native,  885,707 ;  foreign,  199,628;  white, 

'  the  State  University,  and  $1,600  by  951,546 ;  colored,  43,789,  including  693  Indians, 

Normal  School,  leaving  $370,575  held  104  half-breeds,  19  Chinese,  and  3  Siamese. 

e  individuals  and  corporations.  The  assessed  valne  of  taxable  property  has 

ate  debt  is  all  bonded,  and  bears  in-  increased  from  about  $92,000,000  in  1870  and 

the  rates  of  6  and  7  per  cent    No  from  $138,968,810  in  1878  to  $160,570,761  in 

are  being  made  to  the  debt,  which  1880,  the  increase  in  the  last  two  years  being 
t  about  the  same  amount  as  in  1878.  over  15(  per  cent.  The  assessed  value  of  rail- 
ids  are  to  be  paid,  according  to  pres-  roads  makes  about  one  eighth  of  the  total  val- 
gements,  as  they  mature.  Since  1870  nation.  There  were  on  March  1,  1878,  2,- 
bas  been  reduced  $160,100.  802*07  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  the  State, 
micipal  debts  amount  in  the  aggre-  and  on  the  same  date  in  1880  there  were  3,- 
113,998,504,   against  $13,473,197  in  104'21  miles,  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  85 

increase  of  $425,407.    Of  the  total  per  cent.    The  assessed  valne  of  this  species  of 

ounty  bonds  and  warrants  make  $7,-  property  increased  in  the  two  years  33  per 

ownship  bonds  and  warrants  $2,260,-  cent. 

bonds  and  warrants  $2,016,797,  and  The    insurance   report   of    Superintendent 

xrict  bonds  and  warrants  $2,041,858.  Welch  for  1879  states  the  amount  of  fire-risks 

tal  amount  of  taxes  required  to  pay  written  as  $34,022,868;  the  premiums  paid, 

mty,  and  municipal  expenses  is  stated  $509,324 — about  $1.50  on  $100  of  risk,  or 

or  Bonebrake  to  be  $5,699,409  per  nearly  double  the  average  rate  for  the  United 

ibont  $5.72^  per  head  of  the  popula-  States;  the  losses  paid,  $158,211,  or  31*06  per 

\  per  cent  of  the  estimated  property  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts.    The  premium 

ate.    These  taxes  are  divided  as  fol-  rate  charged  was  less  than  the  average  for  the 

preceding  eight  years;  the  losses  are  only  one- 

e  purpotes $89T,«86  naif  the  general  average,  and  two  thirds  of  the 

itypurposca ^'SSAo  average  for  the  country  in  1878.    The  receipts 

tishiTp^ei.*.'.'.*:;.'!;!!;.*!;..':     m,m  ^^  the  department  for  the  calendar  year  1879 

K)i  purposes. i,S22,2i6  were  $15,354;  expenses,  $6,349;  receipts  for 

Uft,rUIporp<»e.. i^liS  1880  119,000;  expenses,  $6,622. 

The  number  of  convicts  m  the  Penitentiary 

he  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  prop-  on  July  1,  1878,  was  500.    There  were  310  re- 

e  State  was  reported  by  the  Auditor,  ceived  and  1  recaptured  in  1878-'79,  296  re- 

180,  as  $160,570,761,  or  per  capita  of  ceived  and  1  recaptured  in  1879-'80,  and  141 

ation  $161.11,  the  true  value  is  reck-  received  in  the  six  months  closing  December 

ibout  double  this  amount,  or  $321,-  81,  1880.    During  the  entire  period  400  have 

[)eing  $322.23  per  capita,  taking  the  been  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  62 

1  to  be  996,616.    The  area  of  taxable  by  pardon,  25  by  commutation  of  sentence,  8 

,386,435  acres;  the  number  of  acres  by  the  United  States  authorities,  11  on  order 

B  land  under  cultivation,  6,697,861;  fornew  trials,  10  transferred  to  Insane  Asylum, 

1,688,574  acres  not  nnder  cultivation;  17  lost  by  death,  and  3  escaped,  leaving  in 

!i  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  per  confinement  713 — 652  under  sentence  of  State 

'2  acres ;  of  uncultivated,  15*74  acres,  courts,  and  61   sentenced  by  United  States 

int  of  State  debt  per  capita  of  the  courts.    Of  this  number  597  were  white  and 

1  is  $1.18.    The  municipal  debts  vary  109  colored  males,  and  3  white  and  4  colored 

fferent  counties  from  82    cents  in  females.    Of  the  1,249  received  since  June 

3,  $1.08  in  Nemeha,  and  $1.51   in  30,  1878,  874  were  boys  between  the  ages  of 

to  $28.79  in  Doniphan,  $29.39  in  Af^  fourteen  and  twenty-one.    The  establishment 

19.35  in  Leavenworth,  and  $50.55  in  of  a  separate  institution  for  young  criminals  is 

3ounties,  the  average  burden  being  recommended  by  the  Governor.    The  current 

r  capita  throughout  the  State.    The  expenses,   including    ordinary    repairs,    were 

municipal  debts  together  form  4}  $83,125  in  1879,  and  $99,100  in  1880.     The 

of  the  estimated  actual  value  of  all  earnings  for  the  two  years  amounted  to  $116,- 

rty  in  the  State.    The  counties  as-  916.    The  estimated  expenses  for  1881-82  are 

the  greatest  amounts  of  property  $150,802,  and  for  1882-'83  $143,342.  A  coal- 
nee,  $6,497,997 ;  Leavenworth,  $6,-  shaft  has  been  sunk  by  the  convicts  695  feet, 
itchison,  $4,986.853 ;  Lyon,  $4,326,-  and  has  nearly  reached  the  bed.  For  this  work 
ai,  $4,162,945;  and  Douglas,  $4,138,-  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature, 

and  $62,500  more  is  required  during  the  next 

pulation  of  Kansas,  as  reported  in  two  years,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  more 

erators*  returns,  was  on  March  1,  than  repaid  within  that  time  by  the  product  of 

497 ;  the  returns  of  1880  make  the  the  mine. 

I  996,616,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  The  Insane  Asylum  at  Ossawattomie  con- 

e  unofficial  report  of  the  decennial  tained  230  inmates  on  July  1,  1878;  received 

ires  the  total  population  as  995,335,  163,  and  discharged  71  restored,  37  improved,  27 
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unimproved,  1  not  insane,  transferred  4,  lost  permanent  school  fond,  which   has  already 

hy  death  29,  hy  elopement  S ;  leaving  in  July,  grown  to  an  extraordinary  amoant,  and  is  stifl 

1880,  221  in  the  asylum.    One  of  the  huild-  accumulating,  began  to  be  made  np  in  1865. 

ings  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  8th.    The  While  $2,788,229  have  been  realized  thns  far, 

Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka  was  opened  June  1,  the  greater  part  of  the  school  lands  remain 

1879.    During  the  year  197  have  been  admit-  still  unsold.    The  sales  authorized  during  the 

ted,  89  discharged  recovered,  15  improved,  10  biennial  period,  of  sections  16  and  86,  yielded 

unimproved,  12  lost  by  death ;  leaving,  June  $366,279.    A  State  land  commissioner  and  a 

80,  1880,  121  in  the  asylum.    Many  insane  are  commissioner  of  appraisement  are  recommend- 

excluded  from  the  State  asylums  for  want  of  ed  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  obtain  better 

room,  and  additional  accommodations  are  asked  prices  and  save  expense  in  the  sales  of  the  pab- 

for.     An  institute  for  the  education  of  the  fee-  lie  lands. 

ble-minded,  such  as  have  proved  successful  in  The  State  University  has  grown  in  14  jean 

other  States,  is  called  for  by  the  Governor,  from  an  institution  employing  four  teachers 

There  are,  according  to  the  census,  134  persons  and  containing  55  students  to  one  in  which  488 

of  defective  intellect  in  the  State,  of  whom  66  students  are  taught  by  14  instructors.    It  has 

are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    The  a  library  of  5,500  volumes  and  a  large  cabinet 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  of  natural  history.    The  appropriations  for  the 

in  1865,  had  109  pupils  in  1879-'80.  two  years  amount^  to  $61,650.    Most  of  the 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  Kansas  in  school  lands  allotted  to  the  University  ba?e 

1880  was  6,184,  being  an  increase  during  the  been  sold.   Including  the  amount  of  the  sales  for 

year  of  512.     The  number  of  sohoolhouses  future  payment,  the  permanent  fund  amonnta 

built  was  888;  their  estimated  cost,  $859,269.  to  about  $120,000. 

The  whole  number   of  sohoolhouses  erected  The  Normal  School  was  attended  at  the  close 

in  the  last  four  years  was  1,402,  at  the  cost  of  of  the  year  by  247  students.    The  building 

$1,048,974,  showing  a  greater  activity  in  ex-  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  before 

tending  the  system  of  public  education  than  at  was  replaced  by  another  equally  commodioos, 

any  previous  period.    The  total  number  of  which  was  finished  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $45,579, 

Bchoolhouses  in  the  State  is  5,242.    The  total  of  which  nearly  half  was  borne  by  the  citj  of 

value  of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  Emporia  and  Lyon  County,  in  which  it  is  aitn- 

lands,  is  estimated  to  be  $4,688,044.    The  to-  ated.     The  school  has  a  productive  permanent 

tal  school  population,  comprising  all  between  fund  of  the  amount  of  $121,598,  in  addition  to 

tlie  ages  of  ^vq  and  twenty-one,  is  reported  as  the  invested  fund  which  yields  some  $6,000  a 

840,647.     The  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  year. 

rolls  was  281,484.    The  average  daily  attend-  The  second  biennial  report  of  the  State  Ag- 

ance  is  stated  as  187,667.    The  large  percent-  •  ricultural  College  shows  this  institution  to  be 

age  of  children  not  attending  school  at  all,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.    In  187S-79, 

the  proportion  not  regularly  attending,  are  the  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

the  subject  of  comment  in  the  biennial  report  was  207 — 161  males  and  66  females.    In  1879- 

of  the  retiring  Superintendent  Lemmon.    The  *80,  the  number  is  increased  to  203  males  and 

average  daily  attendance  is  only  40  per  cent,  of  78  females,  making  a  total  of  276. 

the  school  population.    The  increase  in  the  During  the  two  years  of  the  last  adroinistra- 

number  of  inhabitants  of  school  age  within  tion  eight  new  counties  have  been  organized, 

the  biennial  period  was  64,082.    The  number  making  the  total  number  eighty-one.    It  de- 

of  teachers  employed  was  7,780 — 8,506  males,  volves  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  a  new  ap- 

and  4,274  female  teachers.    The  school  reve-  portionment  in  1881,  and  ten  more  countiea  are 

nne  for  the  two  years  ending  June  80, 1880,  expected  to  be  organized  and  given  representa- 

including  balance  on  hand  June  80,  1878,  of  tion  in  the  Legislature.    The  unorganized  coon* 

$261,467.72,  and  $248,837.04  at  theclose  of  June  ties  of  Hodgeman,  Pratt,  Stafifordj  Trego,  De- 

80,  1879,  amounted  to  $4,089,069.75,  while  the  catur,  Ness,  Graham,  and  Sheridan  have  nerer 

expenses  during  the  same  period  aggregated  been  attached  to  any  judicial  districts,  and  no 

$8,408,181.20;    $445,624  have  been  invested  court  has  jurisdiction  of   crimes  committed 

for  the  school  fund  in  bonded  securities  within  within  their  limits.    The  Legislature  is  there- 

the  two  years.    The  permanent  school  fund  fore  expected  to  pass  a  law  attaching  thia  ter- 

invested  in  interest-bearing  securities  at  the  ritory  to  organized  counties  for  judicial  pnr- 

close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  poses.    The  county  of  Wallace,  also,  thoagh 

amounted  to  $1,688,229.59,  to  which  may  be  organized  in  1875,  has  no  county  government 

added  $98,828.35  cash  in  the  treasury,  making  and  holds  no  court,  so  that  crime  goes  nnpan- 

in  all  $1,782,057.94;    in  addition  to  which  ished  and  citizens  are  without  the  nrotection 

lands  have  been  sold  for  future  payments  to  of  the  law.    It  is  therefore  desired  that  the 

the  amount  of  about  $1,000,000.    This  is  the  law  of  1875  be  repealed,  and  the  county  at- 

largest  school  fund  possessed  by  any  State  in  tachedto  the  jurisdiction  of  some  regular  conn- 

the  Union,  in  proportion  to  age  and  popula-  ty  court. 

tion ;  to  which  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  (A 

the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  very  large  1879  appropriating  $20,000  for  the  protection 

body  of  school  lands  yet  undisposed  of.    The  of  frontier  settlements  against  Indian  depreda- 
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>  Governor  raised  and  equipped  a  from  Mississippi,  20  per  cent,  from  Texas,  15 

forty  men  to  patrol  the  southwestern  per  cent,  from  Tennessee,  10  per  cent,  from 

>m  Barhoor  Gonntj  west  ahout  a  hun-  Louisiana,  and  5  percent,  each  from  Georgia 

IS,  and  furnished  independent  compa-  and  Alahama.     They  were  nearly  all  field- 

valry  and  infantry,  which  he  caused  hands,  and  exceedingly  ignorant.    The  influx 

inized  along  the  western  frontier,  and  during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  1880 

them  with  arms,  and  also  organized  was  mainly  from  Texas.     About  4,000  had 

aents  of  infantry  in  the  interior  of  been  forwarded  on  request  into  Nebraska,  Ool- 

,  and  kept  scouts  in  the  Indian  terri-  orado,  Illinois,  and  other  States.     The  mo- 

^ve  warning  of  hostile  movements,  neys  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  freed- 

e  two  years  no  instance  has  occurred  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  a 

the  exposed  settlements  being  mo-  small  sum  from  England, 

t,  on  the  contrary,  the  settlers  have  There  were  distress  and  destitution  in  west- 

n  perfect  security  and  had  no  reason  ern  Kansas,  owing  to  the  drought.    About  20,- 

end  such  danger.    The  Governor  sug-  000  people  were  stated  to  be  in  a  suffering  con- 

the  State  should  strengthen  its  mill-  dition,  and  considerable  amounts  were  contrib- 

lization  in  order  to  suppress  internal  uted  in  the  East  for  their  relief. 

mobs,  and  uprisings,  which  may  be  In  February  President  Hayes  issued  a  proc- 

to  result  from  the  growth  of  large  lamation  warning  intended  raiders  from  enter- 

aring  interests,  the  extension  of  rail-  ing  the  Indian  Territory.    (See  Army  of  the 

the  development  of  coal-fields  and  United  States.)    A  meeting  in  favor  of  open- 

terests.  ing  the  Territory  to  colonization  took  place  in 

odus  of  colored  people  into  Kansas  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  the  4th  of  May,  on 

iissippi,  Texas,  and  other  parts  of  the  which  occasion  the  President's  proclamation 

itinued  unabated  through  the  early  was  read  by  a  United  States  Marshal.    An  or- 

8  year.    After  the  national  elections  ganization  was  formed,  and  a  memorial  to  Oon- 

e  some  signs  of  a  renewal  of  the  mi-  gress  drawn  up,  whicli  advocated  the  allotment 

>ut  this  was  only  a  slight  movement,  of  land  to  Indians  in  severalty,  the  bestowal 

from  250  to  800  pour^  into  Topeka  of  citizenship  upon  them,  the  opening  of  the 

ik,  and  there  had  already  immigrated  Indian  Territory  to   settlers,   and    protested 

tate,  it  was  stated  by  the  Freedmen's  against  moving  any  more  wild,  hunting  Ind- 

(ociatioD,  between  20,000  and  25,000.  ians  to  the  Territory.    Bands  of  raiders  moved 

he  end  of  the  year  there  were  40,000.  upon  the  Territory  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

hese  hung  about  Topeka  and  other  year.    The  principal  body  was  called  the  Ok- 

d  showed  themselves  incapable  and  lahoma  Colony,  and  bad  a  military  organizn- 

to  try  to  provide  for  themselves,  tion.    They  encamped  near  Caldwell,  on  the 

beth  L.  Comstock,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Hav-  border  of  the  Territory,  when  winter  set  in, 

other  white  people,  and  John  M.  while  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops 

id  other  intelligent  colored  persons,  watched  them.    Many  crossed  the  frontier  se- 

aergetically  to  obtain  the  means  of  cretly  and  entered  claims.    Numbers  of  these 

their  privations  and  to  aid  and  stim-  were  expelled  by  the  Indian  scouts  and  police, 

m  to  become  self-supporting.    The  The  settlers  came  from  different  parts  of  the 

*s  Relief  Association   was  founded  Union.    A  large  proportion  of  them  were  old 

cooperation  of  the  Governor  soon  af-  frontiersmen.    The  citizens  along  the  border 

iding  of  the  first  band  of  immigrants  became  more  and  more  friendly  to  the  move- 

otte  iu  the  spring  of  1879.    About  ment,  and  aided  the  settlers  with  considera- 

ere  distributed  among  them  in  cloth-  ble  contributions  of  provisions.    The  colonists 

sions,  medicine,  freight,  and  trans-  claim  that  the  territory  to  which  they  are  mov- 

etc.     During  the  following  winter  ing  is  not  legally  a  portion  of  the  Indian  re- 

^  about  $25,000  more  were  expended  servation,  and  that  tney  have  the  right  to  oc- 

ociation  in  relieving  the  colored  peo-  cupy  it  under  the  homestead  laws.    They  ex- 

iding  them  to  find  employment    Al-  pect  that  Congress  will,  in  recognition  of  their 

ibont  $150,000  were  contributed  to  spirited  action,  be  more  prompt  to  amend  the 

rt  of  the  colored  immigrants  during  laws  relating  to  the  Indians,  and  throw  open 

year  of  their  residence  in  Kansas,  the  whole  of  the  reservations,  except  claims 

e  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  Indians  in  severalty, 

were  given  employment.    Still,  there  to  free  settlement. 

suffering  and  want,  and  without  be-  A  contest  between  the  American  Union  Tel- 

issistance  a  large  proportion  of  those  egraph  Company  and  the  Western  Union  took 

x>me  in  1879  were  in  1880  not  yet  in  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  regarding 

I  of  the  means  of  subsistence.    Henry  the   right  to   the  telegraph  communications 

ulated  that  their  total  surplus  earn-  along  some  of  the  principal  Western  railroads 

le  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  exodus  controlled  by  Jay  Gould,  the  principal  pro- 

to  about  $40,000,  ot  $2.25  per  capita,  moter  of  the  American  Union  Company.   Tele- 

l^ht  and  entered  about  20,000  acres,  graphic    connections  were    consiaerably  dis- 

rst  20,000,  about  80  per  cent,  came  turbed  during  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  es- 
L.  XX. — 27    A 
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pecially  in  Kansas.    The  Kansas  Pacific  Rail-  reissued  in  1871.    These  wells  are  in  g 

road  Company  took  forcible  possession  of  the  use  in  southern  and  southwestern  Kan 

telegraph  wires  along  the  line  in  February,  also  in  some  other  parts  of  thp  countr] 

Injunctions  and  counter-injunctions  were  taken  the  owners  of  the  patent  have  been  end 

out,  and  in  July  the  matter  came  up  for  adju-  ing  to  collect  five  and  ten  dollar  royali 

dication  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  them,  having  brought  many  hundred  s 

for  the  Kansas  district,  at  Topeka,  in  the  case  Kansas  alune  for  this  object     Congri 

of  the  WesOem  Union  Telegraph  Company  v«.  Ryan  presented  to  Congress  a  petition  re 

the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  equity,  ing  that  the  Attorney-General  be  inst 

the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  patentees,  < 

American  Union   Telegraph  Company.     The  grounds  that  the  invention  is  not  a  pate 

legal  contest  had  been  going  on  for  six  months  novelty,  and  that  if  it  were,  the  patent 

or  so  before  the  act  of  seizing  the  wires  in  be  voided  because  the  patentee  had  wai^ 

Kansas.    The  Western  Union  Compauy  had  rights  by  allowing  more  than  two  ye 

first  attempted  to  enjoin  the  other  company  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  inventio 

from  carrying  wires  along  railroads  east  of  the  the  application  for  a  patent.    The  defei 

Mississippi  with  which  it  had  contracted  for  sociations  expect  to  prove  that  the  princ 

the  exclusive  privilege.    It  claimed  also  the  the  drive  well  was  known  and  descril 

exclusive  right  of  way  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  public  prints  seventy-five  years  ago,  ant 

under  a  contract.    The  lines  along  the  Kansas  these  wells  have  been  extensively  used  a1 

Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railroads,  it    was  the  United  States  since  1840. 

claimed,  were  built  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  Attorney-General,  Willard  Davis, 

and  operated  by  employees  of  the  roads  for  the  ered  an  opinion  that  the  registry  law  pas 

Western  Union  Company,  which  had  contracted  1879,  requiring  registration  as  an  indispei 

with  the  first  road  for  the  monopoly  of  the  condition  of  the  right  to  vote,  was  in  c< 

commercial  business  for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  the  Constitution,  since  the  constito 

with  the  second  was  the  assignee  of  a  perpetual  qualifications  for  voting  can  not  be  abrid( 

lease  of  the  telegraph  rights.    The  American  law,  which  would  be  the  case  if  a  votei 

Union  made  .fir^t  a  formal  demand  upon  the  sessing  the  constitutional  requirements  wi 

railroads  to  accept  its  business  on  the  same  prived  of  his  vote  through  failure  to  re, 

terms  on  which  it  performed  that  of  the  other  when  prevented  from  so  doing  through 

company,  as  required  by  its  charter,  to  com-  ness,  absence,  nonage,  or   other  cause, 

ply  with  which  demand  the  railroads  took  pos-  law,  he  thinks,  would  hold  if  an  amenc 

session  of  the  wires.    In  the  case  of  the  Kansas  clause  were  inserted,  excepting  electon 

Pacific  it  was  shown  that  the  wires  were  erect-  were  prevented  involuntarily  from  voting 

ed  by  the  telegraph  company,  and  that  two  of  a  qualified  elector  would  then  work  hii 

them  were  still  its  property.    The  Supreme  disfranchisement  if  throagh  negligence  he 

Court  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  lines  to  to  comply  with  the  statutory  requirement 

the  Western  Union  in  a  mandamus  and  injunc-  question  has  been  brought  before  the  Su] 

tion  issued  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  April.  Court  for  adjudication. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  then  The  County  Commissioners,  acting  as  a 

proceeded  to  string  separate  wires  for  the  use  of  canvassers,  refused  to  declare  the  res 

of  the  American  Union  Company.    W^lien  the  the  county  election  held  in  Harper  Coai 

matter  came  before  the  Court  upon  its  merits,  November,  1879,  on  the  ground  that  i 

the  contract  upon  which  the  Western  Union  fraudulent,  2,957  votes  having  been  cast, 

Company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  way,  there  are  not  over  800  voters  in  the  a 

was  decided  to  be  void  on  account  of  the  im-  The  question  of  removing  the  county-seal 

morality  of  one  of  the  considerations,  to  wit,  Anthony  to  Harper  was  voted  upon  in  thii 

that  private  messages  of  the  ofiScers  of  the  rail-  tion.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  State, 

road  should  be  transmitted  by  the  telegraph  instance  of  the  county  attorney,  in  the  int 

company  free  of  charge.    An  amended  bill  was  of  persons  claiming  to  have  been  electee 

brought,  in  which  the  Western  Union  Com-  cers,  and  of  the  town  of  Harper  to  hav 

pany  claimed  the  right  of  way  by  virtue  of  an  Commissioners  canvass  the  returns  and  d( 

act  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  vicious  the  resalt.    The  Court  refused  the  applic 

clause  in  the  contract.    The  act  confers  the  for  a  mandamus  on  the  ground  that  the 

right  to  build  and  operate  a  line  of  telegraph  tion  was  manifestly  fraudulent    Anotbe 

along  the  railroad  route  to  the  United  States  gated  county- seat  dispute  was  the  case  of 

Telegraph  Company.    The  Court  held  that  this  County,  where  some  of  the  township  c 

act  gave  the  telegraph  company  the  equitable  failed  to  sign  the  returns,  and  the  Commii 

right  claimed,  which  held  good  for  its  assignee  ers  refused  to  count  them,  leaving  lak 

and  was  exclusive  of  the  contract.    On  this  connty-seat  instead  of  Saratoga,  and  a  m 

ground  the  injunction  against  the  Pacific  Rail-  mus  was  applied  for  to  compel  the  can?i 

road  Company  was  continued  in  force.  of  the  vote. 

Four  drive-well  defense  associations  have  An  important  constitutional  point  is 

been  formed  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  br 

Green  drive-well  patent,  issued  in  1868,  and  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  appropr 
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for  the  Fish  Commissioner.    This  was  the  the  Democratic  party  with  causing  the  civil 

r  hill  found  on  the  journals  of  the  Legisla- ,  war,   and   declaring  all   who    have  wavered 

)  involving  the  questional  issue,  which  was  from  fealty  to  the  Union  unfit  counselors  in 

aght  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1877,  hut  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  one  instructing 

\  not  decided  for  want  of  jurisdiction.    The  the  delegates  to  vote  for  Blaine,  together  with 

orney-General  then  brought  an  action  of  the  following: 

warranto  agamst  a  member  representing       That  we  are  •  nation,  and  that  the  mission  of  the 

»h  County,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  reso-  Republican  party  will  not  bo  coinplouxi  until  under 

on  of  the  Legislature  requesting  him  to  have  o^o  a&g  every  citizen,  however  humble,  is  secure  in 

Supreme  Court  pass  judgment  upon  the  ^c  honest  exoression  of  h^  opinions  in  all  pait^^ 

*•  ^       u  *u      *k:     A-  ♦'L:^*   «.,«,K«il^   iot  dommion,  and  u  tully  protected  m  his  hie  and  liberty 

tstion  whether  this  district,  numbered  127,  anj  in  the  fUll  eiyoyment  of  aU  the  poUtical  rights  of 

.  be  represented,  when  the  Constitution  limits  an  American  citizen. 

number  of  members  in  the  House  to  125.        That  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  mijgrration  of  the  ool- 

e  Court  ruled  that  each  House  of  the  Legis-  ored  people  from  the  South  to  the  North,  is  die  apnre- 

are  alone  has  juri^lictlonof  election  retarns  JlSM^or "r' tSij^!"^ Jl^m V^eT^ 
1  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  ana  can  the  soil,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
t  by  any  legislative  act  vest  it  in  another  United  -States  to  extend  to  the  colored  people  of  the 
banal,  deciding  at  the  same  time  the  ques-  South  such  protection  that  their  removal  from  their 
.n  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  enacted  ^'^^^^  ^^  «*»^»  cease  to  be  a  necessity, 
the  aid  of  the  votes  of  persons  admitted  be-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  To- 
nd  the  constitutional  limit,  and  which  would  peka,  May  26th,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Nation- 
it  otherwise  have  passed.  Such  an  act  was  al  Convention.  Instead  ofthe  majority  report  of 
and  the  one  above  mentioned,  which  would  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  a  platform  in- 
ve  fallen  short  of  a  majority  one  vote  with-  structing  the  delegates  to  vote  for  Seymour  and 
It  the  votes  of  four  members  sitting  for  new  Hendricks,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they 
unties.  The  Attorney-General  has  therefore  should  act  without  instructions  was  adopted, 
plied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Treas-  The  Greenback-Labor  party  met  in  conven- 
er from  paying  a  warrant  issued  for  a  small  tion  at  Topeka,  August  4th.  The  following 
Jance  of  the  fishery  appropriation,  in  order  candidates  were  put  in  nomination  for  the  State 
test  this  important  question.  offices :  for  Governor,  H.  B.  Yrooman ;  for 
The  case  of  Senator  Ingalls,  elected  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  L.  Phillips ;  forSecre- 
lited  States  Senate,  January  80, 1879,  against  tary  of  State,  A.  B.  Cornell ;  for  Treasurer,  Dr. 
bom  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  pro-  S.  A.  Marshall;  for  Auditor,  D.  J.  Cole;  for 
ring  the  election  had  been  considered  and  Attorney-General,  D.  B.  Hadley ;  for  Superin- 
nnissed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature,  was  in-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  Smith. 
Btigated  by  the  committee  of  the  United  In  the  platform  were  the  following  resolu- 
ites  Senate  on  privileges  and  elections.    The  tions : 

mmittee    on    February    16th    unanimously       That  we  favor  an  equitable  appreciation  of  all  lands 

reed  to  a  report  exonerating  Senator  Ingalls  sold  undet  mortgage  or  legal  process,  and  an  equitable 

nself  from  the  charge  of  bribery  preferred  stay  or  redemption  law  on  forced  sales  of  real  estate  by 

Kansas  memorialista  who  asked  for  the  in-  P^'SS?^  ^^  ^*^'  ,,  -   ,.       - ., 

.tigtioB;  but  the  Democratic  majority  of  J^^JS^^e^rllfrrdirw^r  un^"; 

J  committee  offered  an  accompanying  report  to  perceive  any  jrood  and  sufficient  reasons  for  holding 

leciing  severely  upon  the  methods  employed  a  State  Constitutional  Convention  at  this  time, 
the  Kansas  Legislature  to  secure  the  election        That  the  act  of  the  last  Lej^lature  in  abolishinff  the 

a  Senatorial  candidate.     The  memorial  to  the  ?^®  mill  State-school  tex  which  has  been  levied  IVora 

^     ij.  'jv  V         M  A.U  the  bexinnmff  ot  our  State's  existence,  merits  our  un- 

late  had  been  signed  by  a  number  of  the  qualified  condemnation  fh>m  the  fact  that  it  was  a 

mocratic.  Greenback,  and  Republican  mem-  blow  struck  at  the  people's  colle^'cs— the  common 

*8  of  the  Legislature,  who  had  coalesced  to  schoolsofourStoto— in  tne  interest  of  corporations. 
eat  Ingalls  in  the  heated  Senatorial  contest,        Tl^^*  we  are  in  favor  of  the  regulaUon  of  common 

«»^.>^^»n^A  »;«-k   «  n«:.«^«;f  <r  ^^.-^^^  «#  ♦kI  earners  so  as  to  prevent  extortion  and  discnmination 

acwrdance  with  a  minority  report  of  the  in  rates  of  freight. 

ly  Democratic  member  of  the  Legislative       That  we  condemn  the  extravagance  of  our  last  Leris- 

nmittee  of  investigation.  lature  in  the  expenditures  of  public  monev,  adding 

rhe  Republican  State   Convention,  for  the  »hout  $160,000  to  the  annual  expense  ofthe  State,  and 

ction  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  X!±iL°J?  |,^Ji  ^,  ^''®  .'^*lJ^'*lIn^±\'S^i^ 

.  j*j^^         1^  ^j.rr«       1  demand  in  future  toe  most  nina  economy  in  all  state, 

i  candidates  for  electors,  met  at  Topeka,  county,  and  municipal  afiairs. 

rch  8 1  St.  Delegates  favorable  to  the  nomi-  That  we  are  in  favor  of  taxing  the  mortgages  of  non- 
ion  of  Blaine  were  chosen  by  resolution,  all  residents  recorded  in  this  State  the  same  as  residents, 
:ether,  against  the  protest  of  a  minority.  It  f"^  the  strict  enforcement  of  our  State  tax  laws  so  as 
-  ^^J.^^^A  u»  J^^^^^^^  yv#  n-o^f  ♦!»«*■  to  mdude  all  property  subiect  to  taxation. 
9  announced  by  supporters  of  Grant  that  ^hat  the  rate  per  wnt.  just  fixed  bv  law  in  Kansas 
>  of  the  districts  would  send  contesting  del-  is  ruinously  high,  and  is  fast  swallowim?  up  the  wealth 
lions  to  Chicago.  The  four  contesting  del-  of  this  State,  and  that  we  demand  ofthe  next  Legisla- 
tes were  subsequently  admitted  to  seats  at  ture  a  law  fixinjj  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  a  penalty, 
cago,  but  the  whole  ten  delegates  were  forfeiture  of  aU  intercut  and  principal  for  itev^^^^^ 
^*j ',  \  ,  .  rri.  1  **  J  *  J  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  emplovment  ot  convict 
Dted  but  SIX  votes.  The  platform  adopted  iaiK)r  in  competition  with  Uie  free  libor  of  the  State, 
the  Convention  contamed  planks  charging  and  we  demand  appropriate  legislation  to  protect  the 
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lives  of  employees  in  the  mines  of  Kansas  and  to  se-  purely  personal  canvasses,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Berab- 

cure  miners  their  wages.  lican  members  of  the  L^islature,  in  the  clecticm  of  the 

_,     _.                ,    ^            i.«       i»     J.1-            •  various  officers  within  Uieir  choice,  to  act  in  concert, 

The  Democratic  Convention  tor  the  nomina-  and  m  accordance  with  the  determination  of  a  ftirlj 
tion  of  State  officers  met  at  Topeka,  August  expressed  majority  of  the  Republican  memberi  in  ctu- 
8l8t.  The  following  candidates  were  chosen :  cus  or  convention  assembled, 
for  Governor,  ex-Senator  £.  G.  Ross ;  for  Lien-  The  important  question  of  the  adoption  of 
tenant-Governor,  Thomas  George ;  for  Secre-  the  prohibitory  temperance  amendment  to  the 
tary  of  State,  John  M.  Giffin ;  for  Auditor,  J.  G.  Constitution  was  to  be  decided  at  the  Kovem- 
Neumueller;  for  Treasurer,  Theodore  Wichsel-  ber  State  election.  A  heated  controversy  be- 
baum ;  for  Attorney-General,  A.  L.  Hereford ;  tween  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  pro- 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  posed  amendment  went  on  throughout  the  som- 
Sarah  A.  Brown.  A  resolution  was  adopted  mer.  The  main  strength  of  the  Repobiictn 
which  approved  the  Presidential  nominations  gubernatorial  candidate,  in  tlie  Convention  sod 
at  Cincinnati,  also  the  following  on  State  before  the  i>eople,  consisted  in  his  ardent  pro- 
matters  :  hibition  sympathies  and  his  decided  approTtl 

Buolved,  That  the  proposition  made  and  submitted  of  the  plan  embodied  in  the  amendment.    The 

by  the  last  Republican  Legislature  to  the  people  to  proposed  amendment  was  to  incorporate  the 

amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  Reeling  the  re-  following  additional  section  into  the  ConstitQ. 

peal  ot  the  constitutional  exemption  of  $200,  is  not  m  ^:^„  . 

the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  is  an  outrage  upon  ^'^"  * 

the  poor  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  pledge  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnon 

every  honorable  effort  to  defeat  said  proposition.  shall  be  for  over  prohibited  in  this  State,  except  for 

-.,._.       ...         o^  X    ^            X.           !..  1^  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes. 

J^^Tn^^^ltZr^il^^^^'af^^jt^l  After  the  election  there  was  still  a  qncsUon 

was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  after  «^' ""'^  ".*  fr""*^!  ^'VV'*  ®T*   *  ^ffill 

several  baUots;  James  Smith  was  nom  nated  decide  whether  a  plurality  vote  was  wffici^t 

for  Secretary  of  State;  P.  J.  Bonebrake  for  *«  **7^.$''5  •°'«?^"'«'t-^.  <^'%f  ***^' "^ 

Auditor ;  John  Francis  for  Treasurer ;  William  J^ 'i  ^^'^^  '"  *i  '  ''f^*'?K  '«     ~   !^»h 

A     T,vk.!ot.^..  «».    Af»».^<..   ri^»».«i .    Ti    n  the  Indiana  amendments  by  the  Supreme  Coon 

A.  Johnston  for  Attorney -General  ;H.  0.  ^f  that  State.    See  Indiana.) 

hT'  wU  X"«l!.^„tfl "^f  th«   A«„tT  The  returns  of  the  vote  fir  Governor  g.w 

toon.    With   the  except  on  of  the  Attorney-  gt_  j„,,„  1 15,204  votes;  Ross,  68,567;  Vroo- 

General  and  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  „'  ^^tt^^n^  votes,  692;  Wing 

the  nominees  were  all  of  them  the  incumbents  .i  „  t>™.1i,i-  1«  .xi„..iu-  ki  bav  ._j  «..;-.«t. 

of  the  offioes  for  which  thev  were  nominated  *''*  RepnW»c«n  plurality  61,647,  and  majority 

'"'\59''l^^^''^5"'^!l^?*l®^if^'''7*°^''^  10,000  or  more  greater.    John  A.  AnderwD 

assembled,  heartily  endorse  the  declaration  of  pnnci-  v,vvw  v                 S.         .«    /-•                 r         *i.* 

pies  embodied  in  the  National  Republican  platform,  ^as  elected  member  of   Congress  from  the 

and  pledge  their  united  and  zealous  support  to  the  First  District  by  48,599  votes,  and  a  migontj 

nominees  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  General  James  of  18,584 ;    J.  C.  Haskell,   from  the  Second 

A.  Garfield  and  Gener^  Chester  A.  ArUiur.  District,  by  80,758  votes,  and  7,001  majority; 

tiateS^T^r^^^  Thoma^  Ryan,  from  the  Third,  by  41,094\ot^ 

Administration,  extending  through  two  decades.    We  Wd  14,721  minority. 

congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  tJiat  ^neral  edu-  The  vote  for  the  Legislature  returned  86  Be- 

cation  has  gone  nand  in  hand  with  material  develop-  pablican,  1  Independent  Republican.  1  Fusion- 

ment.    We  take  especial  pnde  in  the  fact  that  t^e  jg,       ^  g  Democratic  Senators:  and  118  Re- 

revenues  of  the  State  have  been  honestly  collected  and  "^Yv          o  t  j         j    vS       vl         r  r?   ;«- 

wisely  and  securely  invested.    We  affirm  that  the  Publican,  8  Independent  Republican,  5  Juaon, 

United  States  is  a  nation,  and  that  it  is  alike  the  right  and  1 1  Democratic  Representatives. 

and  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  secure  to  all  There  were  92,302  votes  cast  for  the  propo- 

of  its  citizcM  full  and  complete  liberty  and  exact  gition  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  adding  the 

S^iiU'UT-intrn^  ^^-^  P^^';^if  ;L^^^  manufacture'and  sale  of 

dation,  and  tiiir  count  of  such  ballots  are  necessary  for  liquors,  and  84,804  votes  against  the  propofl- 

the  preservation  of  fVee  institutions.    The  republic  tiun. 

can  not  endure  if  shot-guns  or  tissue  ballots,  intimida-  For  the  proposition  to  amend  the  ConstitD- 

tion  or  false  counting,  control  the  choice  of  officers  ^j       ^     striking  out  the  clause  '*  exempting 

and  the  pohcy  of  legislation  or  administration.    The  aa^/^                i    *        _j.    i»          ^       ^      yt  fkl^ 

change  most  needed  in  this  country  is  one  which  will  i200  personal  property  from  taxation,    tnere 

abolish  the  system  by  which  a  vast  section  of  the  were  88,442  votes  cast,  and  140,020  agaiflst  tlie 

country  has  been  made  and  is  kept  solid  for  the  Dem-  proposed  amendment, 

ocratic  party.                                  .u  r  .  .u  *  .u  The  vote  upon  holding  a  Constitutional  Con- 

JJ^S^Se^-nthrbro^h'fi^lMn  mention  was/2,870  for^d  146  279  ag«nsU 

general  prosperity  and  universal  confidence,  and  that  ^he  vote  for  the  l^residential  electors  aver- 

our  currency,  com,  and  paper  has  a  fixed  value,  and  aged  121,529  for  the  Garfield  electors,  59,729 

is  convertible,  secure,  and  equivalent  for  the  Hancock  electors,  19,716  for  the  Wea- 

We  declare,  ^^Hi"T?J'''*' "*  ^\^T^l*?°  ^'^^  ver  electors,  and  85  Totes  for  other  tickets; 

of  this  State  is  justly  held  responsible  for  the  officers  ,  .       !I^  _ls  u,       i       vl    V^  aXX^Zi     i  .♦ 

whom  it  or  its  representatives  elect,  and  inasmuch  as  makmg  Garfield  s  plurality  61,800,  the  large* 

experience  has  shown  the  grave  evils  resulting  from  gained  in  any  State. 
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UOKY.    The  session  of  the  Legisla-  for  taxes  dae  ia  or  before  1878,  and  bought  in 

i  a  notable  one  on  account  of   the  bj  the  State,  to  redeem  it  by  paying  the  pur- 

which  were  taken  to  extricate  the  chase  mOney  and  interest  at  thirty  per  cent, 

n  financial  difficulties,  and  to  arrest  per  annum.    This  act  was  atlerward  amended 

dy  numerous  administrative  abuses,  by  making  the  rate  of  interest  six  per  cent, 

slature  acted  upon  every  one  of  the  per  annum,  and  subsequently  to  the  effect  that 

adations  contained  in  the  Governor's  the  lands  are  redeemable  upon  payment  of 

The  most  important  measures  were  back  taxes  and  interest.  An  act  to  prevent  the 
ion  of  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  payment  of  fraudulent  claims  against  the  Oom- 
I  the  tax  levy,  making  the  general  monwealth,  provided  that  the  order  of  a  court 
ax  four  and  a  half  mills,  as  formerly ;  allowing  a  bill  or  credit  against  the  State 
laws  for  the  assessment  and  collec-  should  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
:he  taxes,  and  for  the  detection  of  the  correctness  of  the  claim,  but  should  not  be 
t  witness  claims  and  others,  and  the  treated  as  a  judgment.  In  case  the  Auditor 
of  fees ;  the  substitution  of  the  war-  suspects  the  fraudulenoe  or  illegality  of  such 
m  for  the  lessee  system  in  the  Peni-  claims,  he  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  Attor- 
and  provisions  for  enlarging  the  ao-  ney-General,  contest  their  payment  in  the  Oir- 
tions  and  reforming  the  management ;  ouit  Oourt  of  Franklin  Oounty,  which  is  given 
ission  of  the  proposition  of  calling  a  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  against  the  Treasury, 
ional  Convention  to  the  vote  of  the  The  Attomey-Qeneral  was  authorized  to  sue 
he  creation  of  a  commission  for  the  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  suspected  to  have 
I  of  railroads ;  the  reduction  of  ap-  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  heretofore  upon 
>ns,  and  provisions  for  the  better  man-  fraudulent  or  irregular  claims.  Another  act 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions;  aathorized  the  A ttorney-Greneral  to  investigate 
w'ment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me-  the  condition  and  value  of  judgments  obtained 
College ;  the  transfer  of  the  State's  by  the  State  upon  which  executions  have  been 
lents  in  the  Kentucky  River  to  the  issued,  and  the  return  of  no  property  found 
jrovernment,  and  provisions  for  the  made  by  the  officers.  An  act  to  prevent  the 
n  of  property  by  the  Government  for  payment  of  fraudulent  claims  out  of  the  Treas- 
rovement  and  for  the  protection  of  ury  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
rnment  works ;  certain  amendments  sheriff,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  to  pre- 
vil  code,  and  the  redistricting  of  the  sent  a  false  claim  for  services  connected  with 
judicial  circuits,  and  the  abolition  of  the  arrest,  trial,  or  transportation  of  prisoners, 
of  lesser  courts.  The  Auditor  was  authorized  to  appoint  agents 
^slature  began  its  session  on  Decem-  to  attend  to  revenue  matters  in  the  counties, 
and  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  May.  who  shall  see  that  persons  who  have  failed  to 
7  days,  a  longer  session  than  that  of  return  their  taxable  property  shall  be  sum- 
>us  Legislature.  Lieutenant-Gx)vern-  moned  into  court  to  give  in  their  lists,  that 
£.  Cantrill  presided  over  the  Sen-  sheriffs  and  collectors  who  have  collected  de- 
.  M.  Bigger  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  linquent  taxes  and  not  accounted  for  them  BhaM 
in  addition  to  the  important  general  be  prosecuted,  and  to  investigate  the  accounts 
)h  were  enacted,  a  large  number  of  of  officers,  and  see  if  there  have  been  any  over- 
private  acts  were  also  passed.  Many  charges  or  defalcations.  Another  act  makes 
imbers  sat  in  the  Legislature  for  the  it  punishable  for  a  magistrate  to  issue  warrants 
in  the  lower  house,  and  the  regular-  for  arrest  in  felony  cases  without  filing  in  his 
le  proceedings  was  broken  several  office  an  affidavit  specifying  the  charge  and 
stormy  scenes,  and  excited,  nnparlia-  showing  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
anguage.  The  session  of  the  Senate  person  arrested.  These  acts  were  the  result 
narked  by  any  similar  unpleasantness,  of  the  discovery  of  extensive  and  systematic 
lebates  of  this  body  were  uniformly  frauds  practiced  by  county  officials  upon  the 
ired  and  courteous.  Treasury,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  State. 

convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  The   sheriffs  or  collectors  of  the  State  or 

4ite,  provides  that  the  vote  on  this  county  taxes  are  required  to  return  the  tax 

shall  be  polled  at  the  next  ensuing  receipts  of  insolvent  and  delinquent  taxpay- 

>f  representatives;  that  the  proposi-  ers,  and  are  barred  from  collecting  the  taxes 

be  duly  advertised,  and  polls  opened  returned  as   delinquent  unless  they  are  re- 

eriffs  and  other  election  officers,  who  listed.      The  time  for  the  collection  of  fees 

ound  the  question,  **  Do  you  vote  for  and  taxes,  except  such  as  were  already  ont- 

jonvention  or  not?"  to  every  elector  lawed,    was   extended   two    years.    The  law 

>  vote  for  Representatives,  and  record  regarding    the    service    of    tax-notices    was 

irs  and  make  returns  of  those  voting  amended  so  as  to  require  the  sheriff  to  ten- 

f  a  convention  to  the  Secretary  of  der  a  receipt  specifying  the  assessment  and 

tax  due  from  any  person  upon  demand,  and 

the  revenue  and  taxation  acts  was  to  notify  personally  or  leave  a  written  no- 

itting  the  owners  of  property  sold  tice   at  the  house  of  every  tax-payer,  resi- 


The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  were  gists  were  exempted  from  jury  service, 

authorized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  transfer  executions  were  abolished  in  an  act  pn 

the  balance  of  the  fund  to  general  revenue,  that  the  death  penalty  shall  be  iofiictei] 

The  total  outstanding    bonded    indebtedness  inclosure,  in  the  presence  of  not  over  fif 

amounted  to  $180,894,  of  which  $6,394  were  sons.     Witness  fees  in  felony  cases  wer 

overdue,  and  had  not  been  presented,  being  at  $1  per  diem,  with  four  cents  mileage  i 

probably  lost  or  destroyed,  leaving  $174,000  to  nesses  from  outside  the  county  limits.    ( 

be  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund.      The  speculating  in  witnesses^  claims  are  final 

sinking  fund  amounted  to  $235,671,  or  $61,671  The  volumes  of  reports  of  d^isions 

more  than  the  debt  to  be  met^  which  surplus  Court  of  Appeals  are  hereafter  to  be 

was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  current  expenses,  *^  Kentucky  Keports,"  instead  of  beari 

as  well  as  any  like  surplus  which  should  be  name  of  the  reporter., 

found  on  bond  in  the  future.    A  temporary  The  act   establishing  a  board  of  r 

I                                loan  of  $500,000  was  authorized  to  relieve  the  commissioners    provides  that  the   Go 

t                              embarrassment  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  State  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 

:f|                            officers  were  empowered  to  issue  bonds  at  6  per  the  board,  consisting  of  three  commiss 

cent,  up  to  that  amount.  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years.    They 

Many  fees  and  salaries  were  cut  down.   Jail-  be  selected,  one  from  the  agriculturs 

ers  are  allowed  50  instead  of  60  cents  a  day  for  from  mercantile,    manufacturing,   or  i 

the  keeping  of  a  prisoner.    Only  one  guard  is  class,  and  one  representing  the  railroad 

allowed  in  the  transportation  of  a  prisoner.  For  est.    An  oath  is  required  that  they  w 

keeping  a  pauper  or  idiot,  $75  a  year  is  allowed ;  charge  their  duties  without  fear  or  favor. 

for  a  lunatic,  $165.  are  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  ri 

The  Commonwealth  was  divided  into  eigh-  laws,  and  have  power  to  examine  accoai 

teen  circuit   court    judicial   districts.    These  papers,  take  testimony,  and  subpoena  wit 

circuit  courts  are  to  sit  two  terms  in  each  They  are  to  make  annual  reports  to  th( 

county,   except  certain  specified  counties,  in  ernor,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  claa 

which  a  greater  number  of  terms  are  to  be  held,  and  rating  fare  and  freight  charges.    T 

They  are  courts  of  record.    The  criminal,  chan-  ties  of  the  railroad  board  of  equalizatic 

I                             eery,  and  common  pleas  courts  were  abolished,  taxation    were  devolved    upon    the   n 

I                             except  in  certain  counties.    The  circuit  judges  commissioners,  and  the  old  board  abolisl 

and  Commonwealth's  attorneys  for  the  several  An  act  was  passed  forbidding  persons 

i                            circuits  were  elected  in  August.  than  passengers  or  employees  to  get  on 

i                                 An  act  allows  plaintiffs  to  prosecute  non-  trains  in  motion. 

resident  owners  ofreal  estate  for  amounts  under  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  to  thro^ 

^                             $50  in  the  circuit   and  equity  and   criminal  siles  or  to  shoot  at  railroad  trains,  and  n 

courts  of  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  if  death  ensue. 

Concurrent  jurisdiction  with  circuit  courts  was  The  act  to  incorporate  the  Agricultari 

extended  to  quarterly  courts  in  cases  involving  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  vests  the 

sums  not  exceeding  $200.    A  penalty  was  pre-  agement  in  a  board  of  trustees,  preside( 

scribed  for  soliciting  service  as  juror.    The  by  the  Governor,   and   composed  of  t 

practice  in  appealed  cases  was  changed  so  as  to  members,  nominated  by  him  and  elected  I 

restrict  the  appellant  to  the  errors  specified  in  Senate  for  the  term  of  six  years.    The  p 

his  assignment  of  errors,  and  to  allow  judgment  sors  are  only  removable  for  cause,  and 

to  be  passed  only  on  such  of  these  as  prejudice  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board.    Th( 
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hers.    It  makes  the  collegiate  period  four  cines  containing  alcohol  in  such  places,  and  al« 

rs ;  but  a  normal  department  for  the  edaca-  lows  licensed  druggists  to  dispense  such  liquors 

of  teachers  shall  be  maintained  in  conjunc-  only  on  the  prescriptions  of  physicians. 

with  the  college,  which  has  no  stated  our-  A  public  grain  warehouse  act  requires  a  bond 

lum.     Teachers  and  persons  preparing  to  from  the  proprietor  of  a  public  elevator  or 

;h  are  admitted  tuition  free,  not  exceeding  warehouse,  and  compels  hitn  to  store  the  grain 

*  in  number  from  each  representative  dis-  according  to  the  grading  of  the  inspector,  to 

t,   for   one  year.    Students  are  admitted,  give  numbered  receipts  which  represent  actual 

lont  regard  to  their  places  of  residence,  quantities  received  in  store,  to  deliver  prompt- 

n  payment  of  the  tuition  fees.     A  special  ly  upon  demand,  to  use  due  diligence  in  guard- 

1  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  ing  against  overheating,  and  upon  discovering 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  that  any  grain  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  heat- 

kted,  to  be  derived  from  a  special  supple-  ing  to  publish  the  numbers  of  the  receipts  out- 

ktal  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  the  one  hun-  standing  upon  which  it  is  deliverable,  and  the 

1  dollars  on  the  property  of  all  the  white  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  re- 

Eens  of  the  State.  coived,  and  forbids  him  to  mix  different  grades 

he  overcrowded  condition  of  the  State  Pen-  together.     An  amendment  to  the  Board  of 

itiary  impelled  Governor  Blackburn  to  de-  Health  Act  authorizes  local  boards  of  health 

e,  during  the  gubernatorial  canvass,  that,  if  to  inspect  houses  and  enforce  regulations  for 

ited,  he  would  release  enough  convicts  bj  the  prevention  and  checking  of  disease;  and 

exercise  of  the  pardoning  prerogative  to  the  boards  on  the  borders  of  the  State  are  au- 
tre the  health  of  the  remaining  ones.  Many  thorized  to  declare  quarantine,  which  shdl  be 
itions  on  behalf  of  convicts  came  to  him  continued  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
r  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  more  of  Health,  which  is  empowered  to  establish 
oners  were  set  at  liberty  by  his  orders  than  quarantine,  or  to  take  any  measures  deemed 

been  customarily  pardoned.    There  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread 

prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  with  onlj  of  contagious  disease.     The  penalties  of  the 

cells  for  their  accommodation.    A  large  Civil  Damage  Act  were  extended  to  *^  any  per- 

iber  of  the  convicts  had  died  of  malarial  son  who  procures  or  furnishes"  liquor  to  a 

ase,  and  many  were  sick.    He  began  by  known  inebriate.    An  act  was  passed  forbid- 

loning  the  sick  and  the  dying,   regard-  ding  any  person  or  corporation  to  employ  con- 

of  the  murmurs  of  the  press  and  the  pub-  vict^  of  other  States  within  the  limits  of  the 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  a  State.    An  act  was  passed  requiring  persons 

imittee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  prison  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  selling  commercial 

li  the  Governor,  and,  upon  its  recommenda-  fertilizers  to  send  samples  to  the  Commissioner 

[j  over  100  more  pardons  were  issued.    The  of  Agriculture  for  inspection,  with  a  statement 

islatnre  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  ap-  of  the  composition  and  the  proportion  of  the 

itment  of  commissioners  to  select  a  site  and  ingredients,  and  receive  from  him  a  certificate 

is  for  a  branch  prison,  and  to  visit  the  pris-  that  the  manure  is  composed  as  represented, 

of  the  East  to  study  the  best  system  of  and  shall  label  all  his  goods  with  a  statement 

4>n  construction  and  discipline.  of  the  percentage  of  the  different  ingredients, 

he  new  penitentiary  law  provides  for  the  or  failing  to  amx  such  certificate  shall  forfeit 

^ion  of  a  warden  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  $100,  or  affixing  a  false  certificate  shall  forfeit 

iislatnre.     His  term  of  office  is  four  years.  $200  to  the  purchaser. 

is  removable  by  the  Cummbsioners  of  the  The  divorce  law  was  changed  so  as  to  allow 
king  Fund.  His  duties  are  to  direct  the  a  divorce  to  the  husband  for  habitual  drunken- 
ion  and  look  atter  the  diet,  health,  comfort,  ness  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  A  lottery  bill 
I  discipline  of  the  convicts.  He  is  expected  prohibits  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  w^ithont 
ceep  such  as  are  not  contracted  for  at  labor  express  authority  of  law,  the  act  to  be  conspic- 
hin  the  prison.  The  Commissioner^  of  the  uously  posted  at  the  place  of  sale.  A  Sunday 
king  Fund  and  ex-officio  Prison  Commis-  liquor  law  was  passed  forbidding  tavern  and 
lers  are  intrusted  with  the  appointment  saloon-keepers  to  have  their  places  open,  or 
1  deputy  warden,  clerk,  physician,  and  chap-  to  sell  or  give  away  liquor  on  Sundays.  The 
I  to  the  prison.  The  Commissioners  are  peualty  for  the  third  offense  is  forfeiture  of 
dire  out  on  contract  the  labor  of  the  whole  the  licenses.  The  provisions  of  the  Sunday 
I  convicts,  more  or  less,  to  be  employed  laws  were  remitted  as  far  as  they  apply  to 
bin  the  prison  walls,  to  the  highest  and  best  street-railroad  companies.  An  act  was  passed 
der,  the  contracts  to  run  from  one  to  four  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  use 
rs.  The  contractors  are  to  defray  the  ex-  abusive  or  insulting  language  in  the  presence 
se  of  keeping  the  prisoners,  and  to  furnish  of  another  or  others,  intending  to  provoke  an 

discharged  with  clothing  and  a  passage  to  assault,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $20, 

ir  own  counties.  or  if  the  offender  be  a  male  and  the  ii\jured 

[any  acts  were  passed  prohibiting  the  retail  person  a  female  $50.    A  law  was  enacted  for 

Be  in  liquor  in  particular  towns  and  conn-  the  benefit  of  certain  counties,  prescribing  that 

A  general  act  prohibits  any  druggist,  voters  at  primary  elections  shall  be  legal  voters, 

iont  license,  from  selling  liquor  or  medi-  shall  possess  the  qualifications  demanded  by 
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the  political  organization  in  which  thej  vote,  $500  per  annnm  for  the  Agricaltaral  Bnreio. 
etc.,  and  that  otherwise  they  are  guilty  of  a  The  Geological  Survey  was  continued,  for 
mbdemeanor,  and  can  he  fined.  An  amend-  whicli  $10,600  was  appropriated — $4,000  for 
ment  to  the  law  exempting  property  from  cxe-  the  geological  survey,  $2,000  for  topograph!- 
cuiion  exempts  the  tools,  materials,  and  pro-  cal  labors  and  the  State  map,  and  the  rest 
ductions  of  mechanics  with  families  to  the  for  photography,  office  expenses,  examioA- 
value  of  $200.  The  articles  to  be  exempted  tion  of  water-power  and  forest  resources  and 
shall  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested  house-  of  building-stones,  and  for  chemical  analysis, 
keepers.  Another  law  requires  a  horse  worth  The  State  Geologist,  who  is  also  the  Corn- 
more  than  $150,  or  a  cow  and  calf  worth  more  missioner  of  Emigration,  is  to  hold  his  office 
than  $60,  claimed  to  be  exempt  under  the  gen-  two  years,  one  being  appointed  by  the  GoTer- 
eral  law  of  executions,  to  be  appraised  in  like  nor  and  approved  by  the  Senate  at  each  meet- 
manner  and  sold,  the  excess  going  to  the  cred-  ing  of  the  Legislature.  He  is  to  keep  in  his 
itor.  Liens  on  foundries  and  manufactories  office  a  record  of  lands  for  sale,  lease,  or  colo* 
for  labor  or  supplies  were  abolished  except  nization,  the  owners  paying  a  fee  of  $2  for 
for  wages  due  within  sixty  days  of  an  assign-  each  entry,  and  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
ment.  A  bill  was  passed  allowing  salvage  to  formation  regarding  the  utilization  of  the  raw 
the  taker-up  of  timber,  etc.,  adrift  on  rivers.  products  of  the  State.     The  Fish  ComroissioD 

The  act  of  1873  authorizing  a  reward  for  the  was  continued,  and  $5,000  appropriated  for  its 

killing  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  wildcats  was  re-  objects. 

pealed.  A  poison  bill,  which  was  passed,  re-  A  bill  to  strike  out  the  word  "white"  from 
quires  every  person  who  sells  a  poison  to  label  the  jury  law  was  pa^^sed  by  the  Senate  on  tlie 
it  with  the  name  of  the  article,  the  word  last  day  of  the  session,  but  was  not  acted  upon 
^'  poison,^^  and  his  name  and  address ;  to  satis-  by  the  House.  The.  question  of  the  consdtu- 
fy  himself  that  the  purchaser  is  of  age  and  tionality  of  the  law  came  up  in  the  courts  dor 
desires  the  article  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  to  ing  the  year  on  writs  of  habeas  corpu»%Vi^  ont 
keep  a  register  in  which  each  sale  and  the  ad-  by  negroes  indicted  and  sentenced  under  tlie ex- 
dress  of  the  buyer  is  entered.  isting  law.    The  subject  first  arose  in  the  Unit- 

The  act  to  enable  the  United  States  to  ac-  ed  States  Circuit  Court  at  Covington.  Judije 
quire  lands  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  Barr  granted  a  writ  of  Aa^eo^c^^rpt/^  to  two  col- 
canals,  locks,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  ored  men,  William  Gillis  and  John  Davies,  in- 
of  slack-water  navigation  on  the  rivers  of  the  dieted  in  the  Bourbon  County  Circuit  Coort 
State,  provides  that  the  Government  can  pur-  for  malicious  shooting,  on  the  ground  that  the; 
chase  land  for  such  purposes  whenever  appro-  could  not  be  legally  indicted  and  tried  in  that 
priations  are  made  by  Congress  for  locks,  per-  Court.  The  Governor  was  requested  by  many 
manent  or  movable  dams,  dams  with  adjustable  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
chutes,  or  canals  for  the  improvement  of  any  the  particular  purpose  of  amending  the  law  to 
navigable  river;  and  that,  in  case  the  Govern-  make  it  conform  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
ment  can  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  as  it  was 
owners,  it  can  apply  to  a  court  of  record  in  or  feared  that  no  negro  malefactors  could  be  tried 
nearest  to  the  county  for  the  condemnation  of  or  convicted  before  that  was  done.  Bnt  the 
the  land.  The  same  act  imposes  a  penalty  for  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  decision  rendered 
injuring  the  property  acquired  under  its  pro-  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  In  this 
visions.  It  also  transfers  to  the  United  States  Court  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes  pro- 
the  five  locks  and  dams  constructed  by  the  viding  that  grand  and  petit  jurors  must  be  white 
State  in  the  Keutucky  River.  For  the  im-  citizens  was  tested  in  the  case,  on  appeal,  of 
provement  of  this  river  the  last  Congress  ap-  Commonwealth  ts.  James  Johnson.  Follow- 
propriated  $100,000,  and  a  further  appropria-  ing  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
tion  of  about  $130,000  was  made  by  Congress  Court  in  the  case  of  Strander  va.  the  State  of 
in  1880.  Other  special  acts  were  passed  to  West  Virginia,  the  Court  decided  that  portion 
cede  the  right  to  acquire  and  condemn  land,  of  the  jury  law  excluding  colored  persons  from 
giving  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  jury  service  unconstitutional ;  the  other  quali- 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  improvement  of  fications — that  jurors  shall  be  "  housekeepers, 
Big  Sandy  and  Licking  Rivers,  for  the  construe-  at  least  twenty -one  years  of  age,  sober,  tern- 
tion  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  Cumberland  perate,  and  of  good  demeanor  " — remaining  in 
River,  and  for  other  similar  improvements.  force.     In  the  opinion.  Judge  Cofer  explained 

A  large  number  of  railroad  charters  were  the  import  of  the  decision  as  follows: 

granted  to  companies  engaging  to  carry  through  „, .           .     ,           ,       .         *             j     w. 

lines  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Western  ,».?^^  ^"^^^?  ^J***i ^'*>T^?'"^  S?^^ 

cj.    .        .,           1   4.U    Oi.  *           11.      4.U  this  Court,  and  as  the  duty  of  Belectinff  and  summoa- 

States,  througli  the  State,  and  to  others  prom-  jng  jurors  Is  devolved  upon  merely  ministerial  offiocn, 

ising  to  develop  the  valuable,  but  backward,  weouffhtto  assume  that,  m  performing  their  duties, 

eastern  section  of  the  State.  they  oheyed  the  statute  as  enacted  by  the  Legislatuit, 

Among  the  appropriations  made  were  $80,000  ^^  ^a*  JW  excluded  colored  persons  from  the  juij 

fr^^  A/i^;f:^n»i  Yx«\^;M;n,»a  r^»  *v.«  T,«a^:f..«-:^n  #rx»  because  the  statute  declared  them  to  be  mcompetwii, 

for  additional  buildings  for  the  Institution  for  ^^  consequently  that  the  appellee  was  depri^^MbT 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb;    $88,650  for  an  exten-  theatatuteofariffht  which  the  Supreme  Court  hoWi 

sion  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum   at  Anchorage ;  is  secured  to  him  t>y  the  ConsUtution. 
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word  white,  as  found  in  our  I'ury  laws,  be-  services  was  resisted,  on  the  gronnd  that  the 

eckred  to  he  no  part  of  that  [aw,  it  will  be  company,  whiqh  was  chartered  by  two  States 

t  on  all  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  .     ponatrnr-t  thp  hri.lffA  tn  thft  limifca  nf  thftir 

.r  summoning  jurow  to  make  their  selections  ^"  construct  tne  Drulge  to  tne  limits  of  tlieir 

i^nl  to  race  or  color;  and  when  jurors  are  several  territories,  had  no  legal  existence,  and 

elected  and  summoned,  it  ouglit  to  be  pre-  ttlat  tlie  Ohio  corporatioD,  which  was  sued, 

t  the  officers  did  their  duty  and  ignored  the  had  not  employed  appellee.     The  Court  ruled 

•ar  as  it  is  herein  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  companies  were  in  partnership, 

hey  have  not  excluded  any  person  from  the  ,        u  v     -.^  u     «.u    ^  *^  ^c  au       ♦!. 

coint  of  his  race  or  color.  ^  ^  an^  each  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  other, 

lot  mean,  however,  to  be  understood  to  say  In  the  case  of  W.  Gr.  btrubbee  ««.  Trustee 

ro  can  not  be  lawfully  indicted  and  tried  un-  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  in  the  Court  of 

ry  is  composed  in  part  of  pcr:4ons  of  his  own  Appeals,  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  lower 

recovery  of  wood  taken  by  trespassers  from 

case  of  the  Commonwealth,  appellant,  his  land,  and  sold  to  the  company  in  the  form 

(V^ right,  it  was  decided  that  unconstitii-  of  railroad-ties,  only  the  value  of  the  timber 

of  the  law  excluding  negroes  from  in  the  trees,  was  reversed,  and  judgment  for 

did  not  be  put  in  plea  by  a  white  per-  specific  recovery  awarded. 

.  does  not  deprive  the  members  of  the  An  organization  called  Regulators  commit- 

ace  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  ted  many  excesses  and  violations  of  law  in  the 

I  the  decision  in  Marshal  v».  Donovan,  counties  of  Boyd,  Lawrence,  and  Carter,  kill- 

i  a  white  person  undertook  to  raise  ing  people,  breaking  open  jails,  etc.,  in  the 

;ion  whether  the  exclusion  of  negroes  name  of  popular  justice.    It  was  remarkable 

common  schools  was  not  unconstitu-  among  vigilance  associations  for  the  extent  of 

its  membership,  and  the  power  which  was  ex- 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  ercised  by  it  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
William  Browne  against  Watt  Young,  It  finally  broke  up  of  its  own  accord,  200  men 
sea  rendered  in  securing  the  pardon  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  civil  authorities  in 
t  Hayes  of  the  son  of  the  latter,  con-  the  town  of  Louisa,  and  furnishing  the  names 
^e  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  was  dismissed  of  800  others  of  the  same  county. 
I  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  con-  The  coal  product  of  Kentucky  mines,  not 
public  policy  to  allow  a  recovery  at  including  '^  neighborhood  diggings,^^  or  small 
ervices  of  that  character.  mines  worked  by  farmers  and  others  for  local 

William  L.  Delaunay,  in  a  supple-  consumption,  was  reported  to  the  census  offi- 

jharge,   called  the  attention  of    the  cers  as  1,060,095  tons,  valued  at  $787,966  in 

ry  at  Bowling  Green,  November  9th,  1880,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  over  600  p^r 

blication  of  the  Willard  Hotel  lottery  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  165  per  cent,  in  value, 

ments,  and  so  instructed  them  that  The  wages  paid  aggregated  $766,236,  against 

ight  in  indictments  against  the  pro-  $278,411  in  1870;  the  number  of  hands  em- 

of  five  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  ployed  2,977 — 666  men  and  63  boys  above 

1.    The  Legislature,  in  1879,  passed  a  ground,  and  2,078  men  and  180  boys  below 

3t  authorizing  the  owner  of  the  hotel  ground,  against  a  total  laboring  force  of  714 

e  of  it  by  lottery.    In  the  advertise-  in  1870.    The  capital  invested  was  $1,833,347, 

oney-prizes  were  added,  contrary  to  against  $717,950  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

By  a  general  statute  lotteries  of  all  The  coal-measures  of  the  State  have  been  made 

)  prohibited,  and  by  another  their  ad-  the  subject  of  recent  researches  of  Superin- 

3nt  is  forbidden  under  the  same  pen-  tendent  John  R.  Procter,  of  the  Geological 

The  case  never  came  to  trial,  as  the  Survey.    The  district  in  the  southeastern  cor- 

r  interposed  his  pardoning  power,  and  ner  of  the  State,  between  Cumberland  Moun- 

;he  newspaper  owners  of  the  penalties,  tain  and  the  Virginia  line,  is  said  to  be  a  min- 

;  passed  in  April,  to  repeal  the  charter  ing  region  of  unsurpassed  richness.    The  coal- 

jrreen  and  Barren  River  Navigation  measures  are  over  2,000  feet  deep  above  drain- 

r,  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Ap-  age,  and  contain  all  varieties  of  coal.    Some 

tober  29th,  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  sometimes  found 

nd  that  the  charter  granted  in  1868  in  beds  eight  feet  in  thickness,  gave  62*69  per 

le  nature  of  a  contract,  requiring  the  cent,  of  coke  on  analysis.    Cannel  coal  occurs 

to  keep  the  navigation  in  repair  for  in  places  in  beds  four  feet  thick.    Railroads 

»ars,  for  which  thoy  gave  bonds ;  and  are  being  built  into  this  rich  district.     Iron  is 

nent  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed,  found  in  great  quantities  in  immediate  prox- 

ffect  that  the  possession  of  the  dams  imity  to  the  coal-beds.    It  might  be  smelted 

:s  leased  to  the  company,   and  the  with    the    high-grade    North   Carolina  ores, 

of   collecting  tolls  granted  in  the  which  now  go  to  Pittsburgh.    The  timber  sup- 

conld  not  be  taken  away  by  the  action  ply  is  unequaled,  particularly  of  black  walnut 

&gis1ature  without  compensation.  and  poplar. 

case  of  the  Newport  and  Cincinnati  The  bulletins  of  the  Census  Bureau  give  the 

ompany,  appellant,  w.  R.  W.  Woolley,  total  population  of  Kentucky  as  1,648,599,  di- 

1  of  the  latter  for  payment  for  legal  vided  into  832,616  males  and  815,983  females; 
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1,689,131  native  and  59,468  foreign  bom;   1,-  ""^m  indubitably  elected,  but,  having eonfidenoe in th« 

877,077  whites  and  271,522  colored,  the  latter  ^^™  and  judgment  of  our  delegates  to  the  Cmdn- 

«..J1k«-  :««i  ,^:««  KA  T«^:— ,«  -«^  k«i^  u^^^a^  J^^  Convention,  we  leave  them  tree  to  exercise  their 

number  mclading  50  Indians  and  half-breeds,  ^^  discretion  with  reierence  to  aU  matters  thia  come 

and  10  Chinese.     The  popalation  of  the  prin-  before  them. 

cipal  cities  of  the  State  is  reported  as  follows :  7.  To  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  thb  bodj  ve  in- 

Louisville,  128,645 ;  Covington,  29,720 :  New-  «truct  our  delegates  to  vote  as  a  unit  on  all  questiooi 

port,   20,433;    Lexington,   16,656;    Padacah,  '^f^y^ff^^^^^^.tl^or^^'J^^X 

o,olo,  gnd  direct  our  delegates  to  give  it  their  support. 

The  prehmmaiy  report  of  the  census  on  the  j„  ^j^^  Presidential  election  the  Hancock  and 

cereal  acreage  and  product  of  the  State  shows  English  electors  received  an  average  of  148,715 

the  areas  given  up  to  the  different  crops,  and  ^^^     ^^^  ^3^^,^  ^^^  Arthur  dectors,  105, 

the  aggregate  yield  of  each,  as  follows:  ^gj  .  '  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^    Chambers   elector^ 

11,423  ;  and  the  Dow  and  Thompson  electors, 
257. 

KIMBERLEY,  John  Wodehottbe,  Earl  d, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  bom 
January  7,  1826,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B. 
A.,  in  1847,  taking  a  first  class  in  classical  bos- 


CROP. 


Indixm-eorn. 

Wheat 

OaU 

Rye 

Bariey 

Buckwheat . 


Aerw. 

BMbelk 

8,017,043 

7S,96«.629 

1,158,514 

11,841,264 

40-2.359 

4,576,4)15 

89,568 

676,154 

20,124 

487,081 

1,896 

14,940 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  meeting  ors.   He  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  thu^  Bar- 

at  Lexington  on  the  17th  of  June,  elected  dele-  ^^  Wodehouse  m  1866,  and  was  raised  to  the 

gates  to  the  National  Convention,  and  adopted  ^iirldom  for  political  reasons  in  1866.    He  held 

the  following  platform :  ^^"^  V^^  ^^  under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

nn.  Tx               i«*v  i-                ux.  rtr    t,    ^.  Affairs,  undcr  Lords  Aberdeen  and  PalmerstoD, 

The  Democracy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  /.^„,   iqko  ♦*>  iqk«    «.i.<.«   v»«  «.«-  ^^,r.i^*^ 

in  convention  asimbled,  do  declare:  ^f<>nj   ^^^2  to  1856,  when  he  was  appointed 

1.  For  freedom  of  the  ballot  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.     He  returned 

2.  For  home  rule.  from  Russia  in  1858,  and  reanmed  his  former 
8.  For  the  supremacy  of  the  dvil  over  the  mUitary  position  as  under-Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 

'"^ToTno  tariff  that  has  pretection  for  its  effect.  ^®j!'?  ^.  Lord  Palmer^n's  second  ministry. 

5.  For  reform  in  the  admmistraUon  of  the  Federal  Ketinng  in  1861,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mw- 
Government.  sion  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  Schleswig- 

6.  We  declare  that  the  action  of  the  Republican  Holstein  question.  He  was  appointed,  in  Oc- 
party,  whereby  the  verdict  of  the  people  as  rendered  tober,  1864,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
m  1876  was  reversed  and  theu*  will  thwarted,  was  a  ^u«^'  ^♦u^  i„«.^ -p^.i  ^r  r>»^u^^^  ««^  -«*J«/J 
crime  against  the  Constitution ;  a  crime  against  the  P^^^e  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  itemed 
people ;  a  crime  apunst  established  precedents,  and  a  tnat  position  until  the  resignation  of  Larl  Kub-  ^ 
crime  against  civil  liberty  itself;  ana  the  people  of  the  sell's  second  administration,  two  years  later.  In 
United  States  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  insti-  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  administration  he  held 
^tions  to  see  that  this  wrong  shall  not  go  unrebuked.  ^g  ^  December,  1868,  to  July,  1870,  u 
Wedofurtherdcclareourunfaltenng  trust  m  the  abil-  ^  j  A  .  o  i  I  i  io»mi  /•?  ^o^j  « 
ity  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  a  leader^  his  patriotUm  as  ^fd  Pnvy  Seal,  and  from  1870  until  1874  is 
a  citizen,  and  his  fitness  for  the  position  to  which  ho  Colonial  Secretary. 


LENOX,  James,  the  founder  of  the  Lenox  men  in  New  York.    James  Lenox,  his  only 

Library,  died  in  New  York  on  February  18th.  son,  was  bom  in  August,  1800,  at  hisfatber'B 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Lenox,  of  Philadel-  residence.   No.  59  Broadway.     He  was  edn- 

phia,  who  moved  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  cated  at  Princeton  College,  and  while  there 

the  Revolutionary  War.    He  married  a  daugh-  developed  a  taste  for  literature  and  art,  which 

ter  of  Nicholas  Carmer,  and  purchased  from  became  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  hfe.   Be 

the  corporation  of  New  York  a  farm  at  the  studied  law,  but  never  practiced  it.    He  went 

Five  Mile  Stone.    It  covered  about  thirty  acres  abroad  shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 

in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues,  near  Seventy-  and  immediately  began  tlie  collection  of  worlds 

second  Street.     He  purchased  twelve  acres  on  of  art  and  rare  books,  the  foundation  of  his 

one  side  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  famous  library.     In  1863  the  Commissioner  of 

repented  his  bad  bargain  in  buying  the  same  Streets  began  to  cut  streets  through  the  Lenox 

number  of  acres  on  the  other  side,  from  the  farm,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  creating  Cen- 

estate  of  his  friend,  Archibald  Gracie.  at  $10,-  tral  Park.    In  1868  Mr.  Lenoxes  property  bad 

700.     He  was  far-seeing  enough  to  bequeath  so  enhanced  in  value  that  he  began  to  carry 

it,  from  "a  firm  persua.sion  that  it  may  at  no  out  his  long-cherished  plans.    The  Presbyterian 

distant  day  be  the  site  of  a  village,^^  to  his  Hospital  was  fonnded,  and  endowed  with  the 

son  on  conditions  that  prevented  its  sale  for  land  between  Madison  and  Fonrth  Avenues 

many  years.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1830,  and  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets,    lie 

he  was  considered  one  of  the  five  wealthiest  made  further  donations  to  it,  amounting  to 
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million  of  dollars.    The  following  year  ing  after  art ;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  escape  de- 

)  lots  on  Seventy-third  Street,  assessed  tection  and  reproach  from  those  to  whom  he 

)^0,  to  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  naturally  owed  respect  and  deference  that  he 

I.     In  1874  he  gave  the  site  of  the  Pres-  sunght  to  hide  himself  under  the  name  of 

Q  Gharch  on  Seventy-third  Street,  esti-  Frank  Leslie.    In  his  twentieth  year  he  chose, 

at  $100,000.     On  March  17,  1870,  he  and  actually  began  to  practice,  art  as  his  only 

3d  the  ten  lots  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  pursuit  in  life.     At  that  age  he  also  married,, 

n  Seventieth  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  and  three  sons  have  been  born  to  him — Henry, 

kin;^  Central  Park,  for  the  erection  of  Alfred,  and  Scipio,  all  of  whom  grew  up  to 

Library.    The  ground   was  valued   at  man^s  estate,  the  last  named  one  having  died 

)0.    The  building  cost  him  $450,000.  in  1879.   As  to  happiness  in  domestic  life,  how- 

lleotion  of  books  and    works   of  art  ever,  his  marriage  proved  an  unfortunate  one 

it  contains,  the  accumulation  of  a  half  from  the  beginning;  and,  after  nearly  twenty 

of  assiduous  labor,  are  beyond  value,  years^  continuance,  ended  in  separation  in  I860, 
nox  was  almost  a  recluse  in  his  habits.  In  his  career  as  an  artist  he  started  from  the  es- 
I  a  member  of  the  Ohamber  of  Com-  tablishment  of  the  *^  Illustrated  London  News,^' 
baving  been  elected  in  1830.  He  served  whose  engraving  department  he  took  in  charge, 
ident  of  the  Presbyterian  Home,  and  It  was  during  his  connection  with  that  jour- 
member  and  regular  attendant  of  the  nal  that  he  mastered  the  details  and  minutuB 
;erian  Church.  But  he  was  singularly  relating  to  an  illustrated  paper,  which  knowl- 
1  and  retired  in  his  habits.  He  wns  edge  he  turned  to  good  account  in  after-life, 
sen  in  that  older  society  of  New  York  In  1848  he  emigrated  from  his  native  ooun- 
h,  by  birth  and  connection,  he  belonged,  try  and  settled  himself  in  New  York  City, 
I  never  married.  Of  his  seven  sisters,  and  shortly  after  arrival  had  his  family  name, 
y  survive  him.  His  special  request  to  Henry  Carter,  formally  changed  into  Frank 
[ily  and  attendants  was  that  no  details  Leslie  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  His 
life  should  be  given  for  publication,  first  business  connection  in  America  was  with 
was  of  that  class  of  men  who  ^*  do  good  the  New  York  *^  Gleason^s  Pictorial."  Some 
1th,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame."  His  time  later,  when  Phineas  T.  Bamum,  with  the 
was  unostentatious,  but  the  magnifi-  Messrs.  Beach,  started  their  illustrated  paper, 
it  his  gifts  brought  them  before  the  Mr.  Leslie  was  treated  with  to  superintend  the 

They  must  preserve  the  memory  of  a  engravings.    Mr.  Bamum  had  so  favorable  a% 

)dnefaotor.  opinion  of  the  young  engraver's  abilities  that 

j1£,  Fbank.  This  well-known  publisher  in  a  consultation  with  his  associates  he  offered 

lerous  periodicals,  illustrated  ones  es-  to  double  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  he 

,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  had  already  invested  in  the  concern,  on  condi- 

I  January  10,  18S0,  he  being  then  fifty-  tion  that  its  management  should  be  placed  in 

lars  old.    He  had  been  for  some  time  Frank  Leslie's  hands,  which  proposal  was  not 

a  cancer,  as  the  attending  physicians  accepted.    Journalistic  records  attest  that  pa- 

iced  it;  but  its  deadly  character  was  per  to  have  been  short-lived.    In  1854  Mr.  I^s- 

apprehended  that,  as  late  as  one  hour  lie  embarked  in  the  publishing  business  on  his 
le  expired,  the  members  of  his  family  own  account.  He  began  with  the  ^^  Gazette  of 
1  he  was  growing  better,  approaching  Fashion,"  which  was  soon  after  followed  by 
sconce.  His  real  name  was  Henry  Car-  the  **  New  York  Journal."  He  purchased  the 
n  at  Ipswich,  Enii^land,  in  1821,  the  son  *^  Journal "  cheaply,  as  its  gradually  decreasing 
)ph  Carter,  a  glove  manufacturer  of  circulation  in  the  hands  of  its  former  owner 
ice.  Frank  Leslie  was  assumed  ;  a  nom  had  been  at  that  time  run  down  to  the  lowest 
might  perhaps  be  termed,  as  we  call  that  figure.  Under  Mr.  Leslie's  skillful  management 
le  j)lume  under  which  many  a  writer  it  very  speedily  became  profitable.  On  De- 
is or  her  literary  productions  to  the  cember  14,  1855,  he  issued  the  first  number  of 

He  passed  his  boyhood  in  his  father's  '^  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  the 

to  learn  the  glove-makin<?  business;  most  noteworthy  of  his  periodicals.   The  events 

at  he  might  perfect  himself  in  it,  he  was  regarded  most  stirring  and  important  by  the 

London  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  rec-  people  of  this  country  are  found  chronicled 

ded  to  his  uncle,  who  had  an  exten-  and  illustrated  in  this  paper  as  they  success- 

ir-goods  establishment  in  the  capital,  and  ively  occurred  during  the  interval  intervening 

iployed  him  as  clerk  in  the  glove  de-  between  that  date  and  Mr.  Leslie's  death — a 

nt.     Both  at  Ipswich,   however,   and  ouarter  of  a  century ;  among  others,  the  Bur- 

n  London,  he  indulged  his   naturally  aell  murder  in  Bond  Street ;  the  inauguration 

linant  passion  for  drawing,  sketching,  of  President  Buchanan,  the  first  event  of  that 

graving,  particularly  on  wood,  devoting  kind  ever  illustrated  in  North  America ;  the 

vledge  and  proficiency  in  art  all  of  his  swill-milk  horrors,  for  his  action  in  exposing 

nrs,  and  much  also  of  the  time  which  which  Mr.  Leslie  received  public  recognition, 

dd  have  given  to  duty  as  a  trader's  ap-  and  a  public  testimonial ;    the  execution  of 

e.     His  father  and  uncle,  who  destined  John  Brown ;  the  great  Lynn  strike ;  the  Jap- 

'  trade,  reproved  him  for  his  wander-  anese  Commission ;  the  first  laying  of  the  At' 
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lantic  cable;   the  assassination  of  President  date— the  publication  of  the  *' Historical  Beg- 

Lincoln  and  other  salient  points  of  the  late  civil  ister  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,"  in  one 

war;  the  Chicago  and  Boston  conflagrations;  volume,  and  it  was  caused  by  his  eagemeflB  in 

and  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  doing  well  what  he  had  undertaken.    This 

In  1865  Mr.  Leslie  started  the  *^  Chimney  magnificent  volume  embodies  a  statement  aixl 

Corner,"  the  editing  of  which  he  intrusted  to  discriminating  record  of  the  industrial  compe 

his  second  wife.    He  married  her  alter  his  sep-  tition  of  almost  all  the  peoples  on  earth  frieDOly 

aration  from  the  first  had  been  legally  efifected ;  assembled  together,  and  represented,  each  hj 

she  also  having  previously  been  divorced  from  its  own  native  deputies,  at  Philadelphia  in 

her  husband,  E.  G.  Squier,  the  archasologist.  1876,  the  most  noteworthy  details  of  the  ezhi- 

To  her  he  assigned  likewise  the  editing  of  the  bition  being  also  illustrated  through  the  entire 

^'Lady^s  Magazine,"  a  continuation  and  enlarge-  volume  in  the  best  style  of  art  Frank  I^eslie 

ment  of  the  '*  Gazette  of  Fashion,"  the  first  of  could  command.    The  work  was  finished  and 

his  publications  in  order  of  time.  published  at  an  immense  outlay  of  money;  but, 

To  these  he  then  added  in  rapid  succession  the  while,  on  account  of  contents  and  manner  of 

"  Boys  and  Girls'  Weekly  ";  "  Pleasant  Hours  ";  execution,   it  is  both  valuable  in  itself  and 

the  '^  Lady's  Journal,"  edited  also  by  Mrs.  Les-  most  creditable  to  the  publisher,  it  proved  a 

lie ;    the   ^'  Popular  Monthly  ";  the  **  Sunday  complete  loss  to  him.    It  also  involved  him  in 

Magazine";  the  ^^ Budget  of  Wit  and  Chatter-  a  number  of   unpleasant   lawsuits  with  bis 

box  ";  and  **  Die  illustrirte  Zeitung,"  in  Ger-  Philadelphia  agents, 
man.  The  public's  appreciation  of  Frank  Leslie  in 

Such  novels  es  from  time  to  time  appeared  his  chosen  field  of  action  was  apparently  sacb, 

in  the  columns  of  his  periodicals  he  published  besides  the  generally  widespread  reputation  of 

in  book  form  at  their  conclusion.  his  name,  as  must  have  ^ratified  his  sensibilities. 

From  these  various  publications,  which  proved  In  1848,  the  year  of  his  first  arrival  in  this 

generally  profitable,  Mr.  Leslie  gathered  a  great  country,  the  American  Institute  of  New  York 

deal  of  money.     From  the  "  Chimney  Corner  "  awarded  to  him  the  medal  for  wood  engraving, 

alone  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  fifty  thousand  In  1867,  the  State  of  New  York  appointed  him 

dollars  in  one  year.    The  late  civil  war  be-  her  Commissioner  for  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 

tween  North  and  South  was  to  him  a  field  ment  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  that 

of  most  abundant  harvest,  the  circulation  of  year  in  the  French  capital ;  and  at  the  close 

tis  papers,  chiefly  the  illustrated  ones,  having  of  it  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  personally 

during  that   time  exceedingly  increased.    A  presented  him   with  the    prize  gold   medal 

large  portion  of  the  money  thus  amassed  he  Again,  in  1876,  the  State  of  New  York  se- 

con verted  into  houses  and  other  immovable  lected  him  as  her  Commissioner  to  the  Cen- 

property,  within  the  city  and  outside.  tennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,   and  bis 

Occasionally,  however,  he  sustained  consid-  brother  commissioners  from  the  other  States 

erable  losses,  and  more  than  once  his  financial  elected  him  president, 
condition  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.    He        His  standing  in  life's  social  relations  with  bii 

may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  died  in  that  con-  fellow-citizens  may  appear  from  the  fact  that 

dition.  he  had  his  family  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

In  1857,  three  years  after  he  had  commenced  the  most  fashionable  and  costly  location  for 

as  a  publisher,  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  such  private  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  was  a  mem- 

that  he  should  have  stopped  business  but  that  her  of  the  Manhattan  and  Jockey  Clubs,  neither 

bis  creditors  granted  him  an  extension  of  time  of  which  admits  persons  into  membership  bat 

for  payment,  during  which  respite  he  managed  such  as  hold  a  certain  height  of  respectability 

matters  so  well  as  to  set  himself  on  a  firm  foot-  in  the  public's  eye.    He  was  also  a  mason,  and 

ing  again.  belonged  to  the  so-called  aristocratic  Holland 

More  seriously  embarrassed  wercf  his  affairs  Lodge, 
in  1877,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender  his        His   hospitality    was    accounted   boondleaa 

property  )nto  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  judicially  for  the  manner  in  which  he  entertained  his 

appointed  in  the  interest  of  his  creditors.    By  friends  and  visitors  at  home,  and  the  fites  he 

an  agreement  which  the  parties  concerned  en-  gave  at  his  rural  residence,  situate  about  mid- 

tered  into  at  this  time,  the  creditors  retained  way  between  Saratoga  and  Lonely  Lake,  ac- 

Mr.  Leslie  as  general  manager  of  his  publish-  quired  for  him  a  world-wide  celebrity.   Mr. 

ing  business,  allowing  him  twenty  per  cent,  of  Leslie  passed  much  of  his  time  at  this  resH 

the  profits  for  his  use,    which   arrangement  dence,  called  from  ita  location  "  Interlaken,^ 

proved  beneficial  in  its  results,  as,  partly  by  a  and  surrounded  by  an  estate  of  six  hundred 

material  reduction  made  in  the  running  ex-  acres  of  land. 

penses  of  the  establishment,  and  partly  by  the        A  very  commendable  trait  of  Frank  Leslies 

savings  obtained  from  other  details  in  conduct-  character  appears  in  the  relations  he  held  with 

ing  it,  above  a  million  dollars  of  Mr.  Leslie's  his  employees,  who  numbered  for  some  time 

liabilities  were,  in  a  short  time,  cleared  away,  more  than  three  hundred,  the  amount  of  money 

In  April,  1879,  he  also  judicially  recovered  a  paid  them  for  their  work  exceeding  six  thoo- 

large  proportion  of  his  business.  sand  dollars  weekly.    He  was  beloved  by  them 

One  of  his  heaviest  losses  was  of  very  recent  all,  and  deservedly,  as  the  manner  in  which 
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d  them  was  always  remarkably  kind,  abnndance  of  the  richest  African  products. 
tQover  occasion  offered,  more  remark-  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  gold  and 
irons.  To  some  among  them,  confined  iron  fields  are  found  there ;  the  forests  are  full 
of  sickness,  or  otherwise  disabled  for  of  efiony  wood,  palms,  gum,  and  gutta-percha 
continued  the  salary's  full  payment  trees,  while  the  well-known  Liberian  coffee- 
ths.  One,  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  tree  grows  wild  in  its  native  beauty  up  to 
e  sent  to  Europe  as  a  better  means  to  thirty  and  forty  feet  of  height.  With  this  new 
aking  upon  himself  the  charge  of  all  acquisition,  Liberia  has  opened  still  more  wide- 
expenses,  besides  continuing  to  pay  ly  the  gate  to  Central  Africa.  The  Medina 
ler's  salary  in  full.  He  provided  for  Bofora-Land,  with  its  700,000  inhabitants,  will 
w  and  children  of  another ;  and,  gen-  constitute,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  coffee 
whenever  any  of  his  employees  hap-  plantation  on  the  St.  Paul  River,  the  richest  and 

die,  leaving  their  families  destitute,  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  republic. 

»Iie  made  it  his  especial  oare  to  sup-  The  area  of  Liberia,  exclusive  of  the  new  ter- 

wants.  ritory  of  Medina,  is  ^iven  by  Boehm  and  Wag- 

3,  Mrs.  EsTBLLA  Anna,  best  known  to  ner  ("  Bevdlkerung  der  Erde,"  vol.  vi,  1880)  at 

1  of  letters  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  49,077*  square  kilometres.    The  extent  of  Me- 

'  was  the  widow  of  Sydney  13.  Lewis,  dina  is  not  yet  known.     The  population  of 

late  friend  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    She  Liberia  within  its  former  boundaries  was  esti- 

1  in  Maryland,  the  danghter  of  Mr.  mated  at  718,000,  and  that  of  Medina  at  700,- 

ti,  a  wealthy  planter.      While  yet  a  000.    The  capital,  Monrovia,  has  about  8,000 

1,  she  translated  the  **^neid''  into  inhabitants. 

'erse.     She  wrote  a  ballad,  *'  The  For-  The  republic  has  concluded  treaties  with 

rhich  Poe  lauded  extravagantly.    Still  Great    Britain,    Germany,   France,    Belgium, 

mg,  she  published  **  Records  of  the  Denmark,   Italy,    America,  the  Netherlands, 

i  volnme  which  had  a  wide  circula-  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  Austro-Hun- 

imartine,  who  probably  admired  the  gary,  and  Hayti. 

»etter  than  he  understood  her  poetry,  The  public  revenue  is  estimated  to  amount 

r  the  *^  Female  Petrarch,"  as  Poe  had  annually  to  $85,000  in  paper  currency,  and 

f  her  as  the  rival  of  the  poetess  of  the  expenditures  to   $120,000.      In   August, 

She  was  well  received  in  the  literary  1871,  the  foundation  of  a  public  debt  was  laid 

r  Paris,  and  by  Napoleon  III  at  the  by  contracting  a  loan  of  $500,000,  at  7  per 

.    While  in  Italy  she  wrote  her  trage-  cent,  interest,  to  be  redeemed  in  fifteen  years, 

ielemar,"  which  was  published  after  The  number  of  civilized  negroes  was  estimat- 

n  to  America  in  1864.    She  was  en-  ed  in  1878  at  20,000,  and  in  1878  at  19,000. 

to  begin  *^  Sappho,"  her  best  dramatic  In  1830  the  Government  itself  officially  claimed 

t  has  reached  a  seventh  edition,  and  only  18,000.    This  shows  a  slight  decrease  dur- 

translated  into  Romaic,  and  played  ing  the  last  seven  years,  a  remarkable  fact,  if 

9.     Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  writer  of  society  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Ameri- 

•r  the  papers,  and  love-stories  for  the  can  Colonization  Society  continues  to  encour- 

>s.    Her  latest  work  was  a  series  of  age  and  to  support  emigration  from  the  United 

defending  Poe  from    his  slanderers.  States. 

on  November  24th  in  London.  Ex-President  Warner,  in  a  letter  dated  De- 

tlA,  a  negro  republic  in  Western  Af-  cember  6,  1878,  gave  the  following  account  of 

resident,  Anthony  W.    Gardner,   as-  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country : 

fice  January  7, 1878,  reelected  in  1880.  A  fresh  impulse  to  the  educational  department  has 

sident,  D.  B.  Warner.     The  Cabinet  been  given  by  the  reopening  of  the  Methodist  EpUco- 

,  in  1880,  of  the  following  members :  Pal^sominary  in  Monrovia,  which  admito  between  its 

,  r>#  Qfo«-A    n  "wr    riiKa/xn.  ^^^^^^.tt^^^  walls  children  ol  parents  of  the  several  denominations 

^   }  f  5r  '    wo   S^        c'  ^®f^"^^  of  Christians.    At  Bas.^,  a  graduate  of  Liberia  CoUe^o 

and  of  War,  W.  H.  >Koe ;  Secretary  of  has  charge  of  a  school  in  which  the  higher  branches  of 

E.  W.  Blyden ;  Attorney-General,  W.  studies  are  pursued.    This  is  ffiving  marked  satif«fac- 

tion  in  that  country.    The  ^exander  High  School, 

;nate  consists 

)ur  states  or  _ 

^assa,  Sinoe,  and  Maryland,   sending  in  the  collcro" is  being:  carried  on  witlf  oon^ 

nbers  to  the  Senate.     The  House  of  energy  and  profit.    The  two  schools  at  Arthington, 

itatives  is  composed  of  thirteen  mem-  grgregating  aeventv-eight  scholars,  and  the  school  at 

is  provided  that,  on  the  increase  of  5rn"ako=^^felXo'^opetti^'o! 

►n,  each  ten  thousand  persons  will  be  The  Government  schools  are  adding  their  quota  of  in- 

^  an  additional  representative.  struction  to  as  many  as  will  attend  them.    Many  cir- 

berian  Oonsnl-General  in  England  an-  cumstances  combine  to  render  a  compulsory  system  of 

in  February,  1880,  that  he  had  been  jJ^^i^'^^^L^rTiTIT/'^^^^  ♦"*  "*  ^a   "^T^  "i^ 

.   jf          ,     AV                ui                  . .  to  a  higher  sphere  of  civilization,  and  awakens  to  a 

mformed  of  the  peaceable  annexation  keener  sense  of  the  great  importaice  of  an  advanced 

i  of  a  large  and  important  tract  of  land  standard  of  education,  and  of  having  an  educa^  pop- 

S  the  kingdom  of  Medina.     The  Con-  *  The  -Ootha  Almaniu,-^  for  1881  gfres  87,200  sqaar«  kllc 

-al  says  Ot  the  new  land  that  it  has  an  metres,  18,000  dTlllied,  and  1,050,000  onoiTUIzed  negroes. 
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ulation  as  a  means  of  safety,  it  will  establish  this  sys-  portant  action  witlioot  the  direct  approbation 

tern  and  invest  it  with  obligations  that  will  insure  it  of  the  President.* 

complete  success.  On  Maj  8,  1792,  the  office  of  Commiasioner 
LIGHTHOUSE  ESTABLISHMENT,  Thk  of  the  Revenae  was  established,  and  the  superin- 
United  States.  The  lighthouse  system  of  tendence  and  control  ofthe  lights  were  devolved 
this  country  commenced  with  its  commerce,  npon  him.  On  April  6,  1802,  this  office  was 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  early  colonists  abolished,  when  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treai* 
recognized  the  necessity  for  beacons  with  which  ury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  resumed  the  control  of  the 
to  guide  their  home-returning  shallops  to  a  safe  lights.  Their  management  remained  in  the 
anchorage,  and  that  they  took  effective  means  Secretary  himself,  who  gave  it  moch  of  bis  per- 
to  show  the  English  and  Dutch  ships,  which  sonal  attention,  until  July  24,  1813,  when,  on 
should  make  their  landfall  at  night,  the  safe  the  re^stablishment  of  the  office  of  Commis- 
way  to  their  harbor.  But  the  first  authentic  sioner  of  the  Revenue,  the  control  of  the  lights 
evidence  of  this  being  done  at  the  public  charge  became  again  a  part  of  his  work.  That  office 
is  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  was  a  second  time  abolished  by  the  act  of  De- 
Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  cember  28,  1817,  which  went  into  operation 
from  which  it  appears  that  on  March  9,  1673,  on  July  1,  1820,  when  all  its  duties,  inclnding 
a  petition  came  from  the  citizens  of  Nantasket,  tliose  of  superintending  the  lights,  were  de- 
Massachusetts  (now  Hull),  for  the  lessening  of  volved  on  the  Fifth  Auditor  ot  the  Treasniy. 
their  taxes,  because  of  the  material  and  labor  During  these  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  expended,  over  and  above  their  pro-  the  lights  had  come  under  the  control  of  the 
portion,  in  building  the  beacon  on  Point  Aller-  General  Government,  the  number  had  been  in- 
ton,  the  most  prominent  headland  near  the  creased,  under  Congressional  enactment,  from 
entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  At  that  session  8  to  55  ;  and  each  seems  to  have  been  boilt  to 
also  it  appears  that  bills  from  Nantasket  were  meet  immediate  and  pressing  local  want^  and 
paid  for  making  and  furnishing  ^^  fier-bales  of  without  reference  to  any  general  system. 

?itch  and  ocum  for  the  beacon  at  Allerton  The  Filth  Auditor,  Mr.  Stephen  Pleasanton, 
*oint,"  which  ^*  fier-bales**  were  burned  in  an  who  was  popularly  known  as  the  General  So- 
iron  grate  or  basket  on  the  top  of  a  beacon,  for  perintendent  of  Dghts,  accepted  that  duty  in 
the  building  of  which  Nantasket  had  furnished  1820,  and  continued  in  charge  until  1852.  Dor- 
400  boat-loads  of  stone.  ing  this  time  the  establishment  was  increased 
•The  first  lighthouse  on  this  continent  was  from  55  lighthouses  and  a  few  buoys  to  825 
built  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  on  Lit-  lighthouses,  35  light-ships,  with  uumerons 
tie  Brewster  Island,  in  1715-^16,  at  a  cost  of  buoys,  monuments,  and  other  aids  to  navigation. 
£2,385 17«.  8}^.  It  was  erected  by  the  order  and  The  General  Superintendent  of  Lights  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  General  Court  of  the  the  officer  who  executed  the  orders  of  (>>Dgre«, 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  it  was  sup-  but  to  whom  wns  delegated  a  certain  discretion- 
ported  by  light-dues  of  Id,  per  ton  on  all  in-  ary  power.  Congress,  in  appropriating  the 
coming  and  outgoing  vessels,  except  coasters,  funds  for  a  light,  usually  fixed  its  location,  its 
levied  by  the  Collector  of  Imports  at  Boston,  kind,  and  its  order.  He  formulated  the  orders 
The  maritime  colonies  followed  the  example  of  of  Congress  by  advertising  for  proposals  to 
Massachusetts,  and  when  the  United  States,  by  build  the  kind  of  lighthouses  desired,  and 
the  act  of  August  7,  1789,  accepted  the  cession  signed  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Go?em- 
of  the  title  to,  and  joint  jurisdiction  over,  the  ment.  The  collector  of  customs  nearest  to 
lighthouses  on  the  coasts,  and  agreed  to  main-  the  location  of  the  proposed  light  was  usnallj 
tain  them  thereafter,  they  were  eight  in  num-  made  the  local  superintendent,  and  after  he  bad 
her,  and  comprised  the  following  lights,  all  of  selected  the  exact  site,  was  furnished  with  a 
which  are  still  in  existence,  though  so  greatly  plan  of  the  building,  and  was  authorized  to  em- 
improved  that  they  are  the  same  only  in  pur-  ploy  a  suitable  mechanic  as  overseer,  who  vtf 
pose  and  in  site :  to  make  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Harbor  Light;  labor  used.  Payments  were  made  only  on  the 
Boston  Light,  on  Little  Brewster  Island  ;  the  certificate  of  this  overseer.  The  local  superin- 
Gurnet  Light,  near  Plymouth,  Massachusetts ;  tendent  was  expected  to  visit  each  ligbthonse 
Brant  Point  Light,  on  Nantucket,  Massachu-  in  his  district  yearly,  in  June,  if  possible,  and 
setts;  Beaver  Tail  Light,  on  Conanicut  Island,  to  report  to  the  General  Superintendent  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  Long  Island  Sound;  Sandy  Washington  the  condition  of  each,  and  this  was 
Hook  Light,  New  Jersey,  entrance  to  New  often  done. 
York  Harbor ;  Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware,  at       ,  ^s  an  instance  of  this,  the  mawiag  letter,  the  oriti-i 

the    entrance    to    Delaware    Bay;    Charleston  ofwhlch  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  to  ten 

Main  Light,  on  Morris  Island,  entrance  to  the  iriv«n:  ^^  x    ^»  ^-m, 

naroor  of  Charleston,  bOUth  Oarolma.  Sn:  I  have  reodved  your  letter  of  the  6th  Instant   Tte 

When  the  lights  came  into  the  possession  of  public  service  reoulrlng  the  arrangement  which  too  hsfi 

the  Gener^  Goyemment^  they  were  placed  r/.S'';JSUSi^^''.?SrK5*X'U'S!rte 

under  the  direction   of    the  Secretary  of    the  Uon.       I  am,  sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

Treasary,  who  seems  to  have  gijen  them  his  t^ai.x^.d™  H«n.Tox.E.,..B^SSS;r'rf{h?ft2i.T 
personal  attention,  but  to  have  taken  no  im-       of  tb«  Doited  sum. 
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The  lighthouses  were  kept  in  repair  hy  con-  and  the  representations  of  contractors  will  al- 

;ract ;  and  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  ways  he  favorahle.    The  duties  of  the  office  of 

Grenerai  Superintendent,  that  the  repairs  were,  Superintendent  of  Lights  at  Washington  com- 

n  his  opinion,  promptly  and  effectually  made,  ing  immediately  under  the  direction   of  the 

rbe  methods  of  supplying  the  lights  varied,  ap-  present  incumbent  have  been  conducted,  to  the 

>arently  with  their  increase  in  number.    When  best  of  our  knowledge,  with  skill  and  prompti- 

ifr.  Gallatin  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tude;  but  those  duties  have  been,  for  many 

>il  and  money  to  purchase  other  supplies  were  years,  almost  necessarily  confined  to  the  pay- 

'umished  to  a  contractor,  who  made  a  yearly  ment  of  salaries  and  contractors  and  other 

risit  to  each  light,  to  keep  the  illuminating  ap-  financial  matters ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

)aratu3  in  repair,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sup-  this  least  important  part  of  the  whole  system 

)]ied  the   illuminant,    wicks,    chimneys,   and  has  been  exceedingly  well  managed.^' 

*leaning-stores.    This  was  not  difficult  when  Meantime,  Congress  had  been  so  profuse  in 

;here  were  but  some  fifty  lights;    but   Mr.  its  appropriations  for  lighthouses  that  the  pro- 

Pleasanton  found,  as  their  number  increased,  a  priety  of  erecting  those  for  which  funds  had 

new  method  of  supply  was  necessary.     He  ac-  been  more  recently  appropriated   was  ques- 

3ordingly  advertised  for  proposals  to  furnish  tioned.   So,  on  March  3, 1887,  it  was  provided, 

ill  the  supplies  needed  for  the  whole  light-  in  the  act  making  appropriation  for  building 

house  establishment,  and  to  keep  all  the  illuiul-  a    large    number  of  lighthouses,  light-boats, 

nating  apparatus  in  complete  repair  for  a  given  buoys,  etc.,  that,  before  any  of  these  improve- 

Bum  per  lamp  per  year,  and  made  a  contract  ments  should  be  commenced,  the  Board  of 

with  the  lowest  bidder,  to  continue  fur  five  Naval  Oommissioners  should  cause  an  exarai- 

jears,  paying  him  $35.87  per  lamp  per  year  to  nation  to  ascertain  whether  the  safety  of  navi- 

anpply  everything  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  gation  required  any  additional  facilities,  and,  if 

lights.    The  contractors  were,  also,  to  visit  so,  what  was  most  suitable  for  each  place,  and 

each  lighthouse  annually,  and  report  on  its  to  report  their  opinion  in  regard  to  all  such 

condition,  specifying  the  repairs  needed  to  each  places  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 

structure,  as  well  as  to  its  illuminating  appara-  should  proceed  with  the  work  so  recommend- 

Us;  and  they  were  also  to  report  on  the  con-  ed;  and  that,  if  the  board  should  advise  that 

dact  and  ability  of  the  keepers.    And  the  keep-  the    improvements    were   not    needed,    they 

ere  were  to  report  on  the  quality  of  the  sup-  should  not  be  made,  and  the  commissioners* 

plies  furnished,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  opinions,  with  the  facts,  should  be  reported  to 

iiluminatino^  apparatus  and  buildings.      This  Congress. 

plan  Mr.  Pleasanton  reported  as  working  satis-  The  Navy  Department  detailed  twenty-two 

tactorily  to  the  Government.  officers  on  this  duty,  and,  as  the  Treasury  De- 

Meantime,  complaints  were  made  in  various  partment  placed  at  their  disposal  its  revenue- 
qaarters  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lighthouse  cutters,  they  were  enabled  to  carry  out  their 
establishment.  The  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  W.  Blunt,  orders,  which  were  quite  precise,  and  to  make 
of  New  York  City,  the  publishers  of  Blunt^s  their  report  to  the  Commissioners,  in  time  for 
*' Coast  Pilot, ^^  were  among  the  more  prominent  them  to  report  to  Congress,  by  the  end  of  the 
complainants,  or,  rather,  they  forwarded  to  year,  their  recommendations,  which  in  effect 
Washington  the  complaints  made  to  them  by  arrested  the  erection  of  thirty-one  of  the  pro- 
shipmasters,  and  thus  they  were  brought  into  posed  lighthouses,  for  which  $168,700  had 
antagonism  with  the  General  Superintendent  been  appropriated.  In  concluding  their  report, 
of  Lights,  who  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his  the  Navy  Commissioners  said : 
•dministration.  An  account  of  this  was  laid  ^^en  the  ™at  importance  of  the  li^rhthouse  sys- 
before  the  Senate,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  tem  ia  considered,  in  relation  to  the  safety  of  human 
Treasury,  on  January  26,  1838,  in  response  to  life  and  of  the  vast  amounts  of  property,  to  the  fucili- 
its  resolution  of  inquiry  made  the  day  previous,  ties  and  rapidity  of  communication  which  it  gives  be- 

Mr.  Pleasanton  had  referred  to  the  charge  of  ^^f '^  different  part«  of  our  extensive  Atlantic  and 

♦V*  \r            T>i      A    14  i.u  A  «.u    r   Ui.u              *  v  Lake  coasts,  and  to  the  co«»t  of  establidbinff  and  sup- 

tbe  Messrs.  Blunt,  **  that  the  lighthouse  estab-  parting  it,   the   board   would  respectfull^   sut^ 

liwinient  was  badly  managed.*      The  Blunts,  whether  some  additional  meusures  may  not  be  desir- 

OQ  November  80,  1837,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec-  able  for  obtaining  the  neceesary  information  to  secure 

reUry  of  the   Treasury,   undertook   to  show  ^e  Ifeateat  pu^ic  advantage  for  the  expenditures 

that  the  annual  sums  appropriated  by  Con-  which  may  hereafter  be  authorized  for  these  purposes, 

gress  were  not  judiciously  or  energetically  On  March  22,  1838,  the  Senate 

^    Among    other   things,  they   said  that  .Kmo/p*/,  That  the .  Committee  on  Commerce  be  in- 

the  establishment  has  increased  beyond  the  structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  importing 

ability  of  any  single  individual  at  Washington  one  or  more  sets  of  the  mwt  approved  apparatus,  now 

to  Mpermtend  it  in  its  more  important  details,  emj>loyed  on  the  coast  of  Europe  in  the  lighthouses ; 

iDd  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  has  become  *°That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire 

greatly  lessened.     The   mtelligent  gentleman  whether  a  more  efflcientj  safe,  and  useful  system  of 

who,  fqf  so  many  years,  has  had  the  general  locating,  constructing,  lighting,  and  managinj?  the 

laperintendence  of  the  lights,  has  had  but  little  Jjj**'^***®*    necessary  for    our  coasts  may  not  be 

itf^stonce  of  the  proper  kind;   he  has  been  ■'^^P^* 

impelled  to  rely  too  much  on  contractors;  On  May  10,  1888,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
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meroe  made  report.    Among  other  things,  it        Mr.  Pleasanton  met  the  criticisms  in  these 

said :  reports  hj  confession  and  avoidance.    If  too 

The  committee  fully  concur  with  the  Navy  Boani  ™*°y  ]'^«^^  ^^^  ^«^  established   and  if  some 

that  legislation  should  proceed  on  more  safe  and  satis-  were  m  wrong  places,  as  charged,  it  was  the 

factory  information.    Hitherto^  Congress  had  before  fault  of  Congress.     If  they  were  not  well  hailt, 

it,  when  proceeding  to  authorize  the  erection  of  new  it  was  the  fault  of  contractors  or  collectore. 

KS1Jf;iiiintf!;f^^^  But,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  given  in  there- 
Die  statements  ot  petitioners,  most  of  whom  were  m         _^»i.  iiu  'ui^  ji 

many  instances  unknown,  and  there  is  too  much  rca-  P^rts,  it  would  be  possible  to  remedy  the  er- 

son  for  believinfl:  tliat  those  most  active  in  getting  up  rors  ot  detail,  and  he  should  do  so  as  rapidly 

these  petitions  nave  been  persons  interest^  in  their  as  the  funds  at  his  disposal  would  permit   He 

Buoows,  that  some  importauoe  might  be  given  to  an  did  not,  however,  admit  that  the  system  could 

untVequentcd  harbor  where  they  had  lands ;  that  they  v,^  :«.«I^„.wi  ^*^^,x4.  :«  w«  »^».:»;„4-.»«.:^« 

might  be  made  superintendents  of  lights,  or  maki  be  improved  except  m  its  administration 
sale  of  the  sites,  or  jjet  a  contract,  or  be  benefited  in        On  February  18,  1842,  tlie  House  of  Repre- 

some  other  way  which  had  no  connection  with  the  sentatives 

?!;SiHn^'l?f^*^nSiJS!fj.^^  ^^i^<  That  the  Committee  on  Commeitem- 

&^SSl  Zis  ^^^  ^  *1"^  ^^  ^«  expenditures  of  the  lighthouse  esttblUh- 

lacwrjr  oas   .  ment  since  the  year  1816,  including  expeDditures  for 

The  result  of  the  dJBcnsrion  which  followed  ^^^^e*?etrrk"^K°Sr3^iS'l.S; 
this  report  was  the  insertion  m  the  current  and  make  their  report  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries; 
appropriation  act  for  building  lighthouses,  etc.,  and  also  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  reorganizmg 
approved  July  7,  1888,  clauses  providing,  this  establishment ;  ofchanf^mgthemodeofitsraper- 
among  other  things,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Jftendency,  and  equalizing  the  compensation  given  to 
T»^«o«..«^  ;«*«»rv«4^  iL\^  o^ffl  ^*  i»»»;^*,i«.  »»*v«.  them  and  to  the  light-house  keepers,  and  the  keep- 
Treasury  import  two  sets  of  lenticular  appar-  ^rs  of  other  lights,%uoy8,  etc,  aSd  tiic  propriety  5 

atus,  and  one  set  of  the  reflector  apparatus —  suppressmg  some  of  the  poeta  of  this  cstabh&hmeot, 

all  of  the  most  improved  kinds — to  have  them  and  of  so  modifying  tlie  laws  and  practices  imdertheo 

set  up,  and  their  merits,  as  compared  with  the  ">  reference  to  this  establishment  as  to  secure  suict 

apparatus  in  use,  tested  by  satisfactory  experi-  o^^a^ion  of  the  duUes  of  superintendents  and  kee^ 

*^*^"  J    AVlXi^n,        "^  «»wox«v.i;vij^<iL|#^ii  crs  of  lights;  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  exami- 

ments;    and   |15,000    were    appropriated   for  nations  to  this  House,  with  such  plans  as  they  mej 

that  purpose ;  that  Congress  may  be  furnished  a^piee  upon,  tending  to  reduce  the  annual  ex^noituns 

with  more  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  ot  this  establishment,  and  to  improve  the  fSaalitiet  and 

lighthouse  system,  the   President  divide  the  «**J,^  V' °^^Xl**l?'  n        •*♦         n  i  • 

T«i,^  ««^    A^i^^f;!   ^^«<.f<,   ;«*^  ^;o**;^f«    ^^a        /r«o^r«tf.  That  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be in- 

Lake  and  Atlantic  coasts  into  districts,  and  structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  proriding  by 

appoint  a  naval  officer  to  examine  each  dis-  law  for  a  retrenchment  of  the  exx>enditure  and  b^ 

trict  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  the  reflation  of  the  Hghthouse  department;  andL  ateo, 

lighthouses,    etc.,    and   to  report   upon   their  whether  the  same  ought  not  to  be  pUioed  under  the 

present  conditiqi  and  usefulness;  also  to  re-  cLaige  of  the  Topographical  Bureau, 
port  whether  the  public  emergencies  require        On  May  25,  1842,  the  committee   made  i 

any,  and,  if  any,  what  further  additional  light-  careful,  and  apparently  an  exhaustive  report, 

house  works,  and  of  what  kind ;  and  also  to  re-  tabulating  the  expenses  of  the  establisbmeDt 

port  whether  any  modification  of  the  system  year  by  year,  and  taking  a  kindly  view  of  its 

of  erecting,  superintending,  and  managing  the  administration,  as  the  following  extracts  will 

lighthouses,  etc.,  is  required,  and,  if  so,  in  what  show  : 

particulars ;   also  that  these  officers  were  to       From  July,  1820,  when  the  number  of  ligfathoom 

examine  and  determine  whether  it  was  expe-  was  fifty-five,  to  the  present  year,  when  Uie  number 

dient  to  construct  the  specified  lighthouses.  of  lighthouses  is  two  hundred  and  fltty-aix.  of  Ught- 

Under  this  act  the  President  divided  the  ^^  ^^''^^1''^  ^?f  ^^,''l^V:^y-^^^  *°i^^ 

A  1.1  ^«  1.  -^     '  J  x^^  T    T  -I  •  1  nearly  one  thousand,  the  establishment  has  been  under 

Atlantic  coast  into  six  and  the  Lake  coast  into  the  charge  of  the  present  general  superintendent,  the 

two  districts,  and  in  August,  1838,  an  officer  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasuiy.    It  mi|^ht  well  be  ei- 

of  the  navy  was  detailed  to  each ;  a  revenue-  pected  that  a  twentv-two  years*  service  would  have 

cutter  or  a  hired  vessel  was  assigned  to  him,  P^«°,*S  ^H  {?''??"•      ^  S^"f°'1/°i*J''^^t 

^ju^'i.       i.ji./-«  lo         •   i,     ji  knowledffeof  his  business,  which  should  not,  for  eJigw 

and  he  was  instructed  by  General  Superintend-  ^        ^^^^  ^  ^^,^      bl\c    A  transfer  of  his  du&i 

ent  Pleasanton,  on  August  4, 1838,  to  make  his  to  other  and  inexperienced  hands  could  not  but  beat- 
examinations  and  reports  as  soon  as  possible,  tendedwithderangements,  and,  probably,  with  in  ia- 
that  their  result  might  be  communicated  to  creased  expenditure.  It  baa  now  a  good  degree  of 
Conirress  method,  system,  and  economy ;  and  with  eome  un- 
T«L  iM  J.  :»  :a  A.  -t  if  ^  ^  ^1^  X  provements,  particularly  in  regard  to  inspection,  it  » 
Inese  otncers  presented  a  detail  of  facts  that  fclieved  that  our  establishment  may,  wiQi  no  diwi- 
deserved  grave  attention.  Their  reports  showed  vantage^  compare  with  that  of  any  other  nation.  £tciT 
much  of  poor  management,  and  something  of  innovation  b  not  an  improvement.  When  an  old  aw 
a  lack  of  energy,  while  certain  minor  deficien-  well-tried  system  works  tolerably  well,  change  vai 
«i^- «.««.»  «««^*^4  ^„«.  «^»k  «.,ii»^«^  r^p  «f«^«  experiments  should  be  avoided.  More  time  and  ra^ 
cies  were  pointed  out  with  fuUness  of  state-  thw  experience  wUl  furnish  correctives  far  better  thin 

ment.     But,  while  details  were  severely  cnti-  any  which  may  be  anticipated  ftom  a  change  of  syittit 

cised,  more  fault  was  found  with  the  system  and  a  displacement  of  those  who  have  thus  &r  gi^eo 

itself  than  with  its  administration.    Lieutenant  that  system  a  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  county. 

Bache'e  report  is  noticeable  for  its  preseBta-  ^^i^'d'iK.rpSw'SSS^i'S^'^'A" 

tion  of  a  plan  for  a  new  system,  somewhat  like  under  any  mode  of  administration,  is  equally  tree; 

that  which  is  now  actually  in  operation.  but,  taking  into  account  the  magnitude  or  the  estab- 
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February  24, 

^^ ^„«„„w»*  *  report  to  Con- 

jaion  of  "the'committM^  a  tren^Jr^oFthe  du-  ?^^f^}  accompanied  it  with  recommendations, 

e  Treasury  Department,  imposed  by  law  in  indicating  on  his  part,  at  least,  a  comprehen- 

our  lighthouse  establUhmont,  is  not  called  sion  of  the  fact  that  the  system  in  vogue  was 

I  public  good.  .  '  .  J  ,  .^  not  equal  to  the  requirements  made  upon  it  by 
be  appointment  of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  4.u^  «^.,^x«„»„  J!  *  i.v*^\.i-.  "^ 
to  cleVote  their  entire  time,  under  the  difec-  ^^  country's  commerce.  Among  other  thmgs, 
e  general  superintendent,  tofreouent  exam-  be  suggested  **  that  no  appropriation  be  made 
f  the  lighthouses,  light-Doats,  buoys,  etc.,  thereafter  for  the  erection  of  a  new  light- 
attended  with  no  great  increase  of  expense,  house  until  the  necessity  for  such  a  liffht  shall 

rr.So5?1rS''.S''!S^nd'd'S£S"T"E^  havebeenascerteinedbyacompetentjkgineer, 

attached  to  the  establishment  a  small  ves-  ^"*^  ®"*'*  report  on  its  necessity,  on  the  site  to 

t,  with  the  addition  of  another,  and  the  sal-  be  selected,  and  shall  submit  a  suitable  plan, 

wo  inspectors  for  tlie  two  districts  on  the  estimate,   and  specification,  for  the  required 

»ast,  bays,  etc..  It*  two  should  be  deemed  buildings ;  also  detailing  the  magnitude  of  the 

the  increase  of  expense  will  be  inconsider-  i:„u«.   Ji„„z^^A    ««  1    i7z  A:^t.i^^  ^     u        *, 

^  frequent  reporto  oY  these  inspectoni  to  the  "?\^  required,  and   its  distinctive  character, 

Eerintendeni  would  enable  him  at  all  times  W'^"  *  v'ew  to  render  it  intelligible  to  seamen, 

0  orecise  condition  and  order  of  the  estab-  if  established — all  of  which  shall  be  submitted 

and  to  increase  its  efficiency,  useMneas,  and  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  may  be  then 

deemed  proper;  that,  whenever  the  repairs  of 
ngress  coincided  with  its  committee,  lighthouse  buildings  or  floating  lights  called 
er  legislative  action  was  then  taken  on  for  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  the  nature  and 
*ct.  extent  of  such  repairs,  and  their  probable  cost, 
e  day  that  the  Committee  on  Com-  shall  be  carefully  estimated  and  reported  be- 
»ported  to  the  House  of  Kepreseota-  fore  they  shall  be  authorized ;  and  that  con- 
.  Forward,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  tracts  shall  be  made  where  the  expenditure  for 
minted  Mr.  I.  W.  P.  Lewis,  a  civil  the  construction  or  repairs  of  land  and  floating 
of  high  repute,  as  agent  to  visit  cer-  lights  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  which  con- 
thouses,  and  to  make  an  examination  tracts  shall  be  filed  in  the  Treasury ;  that  the 
positions,  and  of  the  floating  lights,  system  of  illumination,  and  whatever  is  con- 
and  buoys,  and  to  report  generally,  nected  with  the  lighting  apparatus,  shall  be 
)articular  on  specified  points  which  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer, 
i  large  range,  including  mooted  poinU,  w^ho  shall  report  the  alterations  or  improve- 
management  of  the  lights.  ments,  if  any,  which  may  be  required,  such  re- 
nuary  31,  1843,  Mr.  Lewis  made  his  port  to  be  approved  before  the  work  is  author- 
'hich  was  soon  submitted  to  Congress  ized ;  that,  for  the  attainment  of  these  pur- 
Ary  Forward,  with  recommendations,  poses,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  em- 
it had  inspected  seventy  lighthouses  powered  to  .appoint  a  competent  scientific  and 
,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  practical  engineer,  with  a  salary  of  three  thou- 
hird  of  all  in  the  establishment.  He  sand  dollars,  whose  whole  time  shall  be  devoted 
as  to  the  condition  of  each  with  such  to  the  regulation  of  the  details  of  the  lighthouse 
ts  vigor  that  Mr.  Pleasanton,  in  his  system,  and  who  shall  annually  report  the  con- 
ide  after  Mr.  Spencer  had  succeeded  dition  of  the  lighthouse  establishment,  and  its 
s^ard  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wants  for  the  coming  year,  with  detailed  esti- 
ized  Mr.  Lewis's  report  as  **  these  mates,  and  such  other  information  as  comes 
8,"  and  spoke  of  himself  as  "having  within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  for  the  informa- 
lly misrepresented  by  him."  tion  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Congress." 
re  to  this  controversy,  a  prominent  Congress  adjourned  before  action  was  had, 
)umal  said :  and  the  matter  went  over  with  many  others  to 

ort  that  resulted  ftora  thU  partial  survey  *^®  °ej<^  ^TI^^Io.k   ^v.    *v      o        *          r  ^v 

re  blow  to  the  defenders  of  the  old  system ;  ^"  «'"°®  ^^»  1®^»  ^"®  t"®°  Secretary  of  the 

le  Government  had  possessed  the  proper  Treasury,  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  had  Lieutenants 

1  vi^lance,  such  an  array  of  facts  could  not  Thornton  A.  Jenkins  and  Richard  Bache  de- 

I^^Zlll^''^^'^\  .t^T  »™S?^°<^  tailed  for  that  purpose  from  the  navy,  and  sent 

we ver,  resulted  to  the  public  from  the  dc-     »u ^aus.^^         ■    •   /•         -•.•         u*  l  ^     j 

-  -   '-           -          -  f                s>x^  Kxv.  abroad  "  to  procure  information  which  may  tend 


:enrcUt'?iS..Sr?vS''^ewlS£;^^:}  Uthoa^es  of  Enrope^especially  in  those  of 

as  fast  as  the  contractor  could  supply  them,  ^^rance   and    Crreat  Britain,   the   Department 

of  the  minor  lights  were  similarly  reno-  wishes   to   understand  fully  what  those  ira- 

le  public  mind  was  abo  directed  to  the  sub-  provements  are,  and  if  they  are  adapted  to 

1^?!^*!^?!!  *i^°  .!^!L^^/??^.**!  "^^"^  ^  introduction  into  our  country."    They  were 


temerity  in  exposing  the  actual  condi-  ^ ^  •  n     j»      *  j  a  •   «         {• 

n^ ;  and  tie  subject  hSs  by  slow  degrees  f  ^Pf  lally  directed  to  procure  information  as 

issume  that  importance  which  so  properly  ^  ^"C  organization  of  lighthouse  systems ;  the 

it.  construction  of  lighthouses;  the  lighting  ap- 
>L.xx.— 28    A  b       ©    r 
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paratus  used  abroad ;  attendance  on  lights  and  more  than  can  be  looked  for  from  one  Individ- 

its  expense  and  efficiency ;  and  as  to  buoys  and  ual,  however  eminent  in  science.    The  proper 

their  appendages.     They  were  also  required  organization  of  the  system  and  planning  of  its 

to  make  full .  descriptive  reports,  with  recom-  details  require  the  efficient  head  of  a  bareta 

mendations;  and  they  were  to  visit  some  of  familiar  with  the  working  of  a  general  organi- 

our  own  lighthouses,  to  compare  them  with  zation — a  person  capable  of  fnrDisbing  infor- 

those  they  had  seen  while  abroad.    Lieuten-  mation  in  regard  to  the  coasts  and  harbors 

ants  Jenkins  and   Bache  spent   the   greater  from  actual  surveys;    persons  minutelj  a^ 

part  of  the  next  year  in  Great  Britain  and  on  quainted  with  the  wants  of  navigation,  with 

the  Oontinent,  and,  after  a  tour  among  the  the  details  of  location  and  construction  of  the 

principal  lighthouses  of  this  country,  on  June  lighthouses,  and  with  the  chemical  and  me- 

22, 1846,  made  a  report  with  recommendations  chanical  principles  involved  in  lighting.   While 

for  the  "  reorganization  of  the  lighthouse  estab-  this  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  from  one 

lishment  by  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  person,  a  board  may  be  organized,  without  ex* 

and  optician,  and  a  number  of  district  super-  pense  to  the  Government,  by  which  the  system 

intendent^s  to  assist  the  general  superinten-  may  be  considered  in  all  its  particulars,  and  an 

dent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  efficient  plan  of  action  recommended.    Soch  a 

the  Treasury."  board  might  consist  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  the 

Under  this  organization  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  two  naval 

general    superintendent  were  to  be  slightly  officers,  two  engineer  officers  (one  military,  the 

changed ;  the  engineer  was  to  make  the  plans,  other  a  topographical  engineer),  and  a  secre- 

drawings,  and  specifications  of  works,  assist  in  tary,  who  might  be  a  junior  officer  of  the  naTj. 

the  selection  of  sites,  superintend  the  construe-  By  their  action  a  plan  might  be  prepared  which 

Uon  and  repairs  of  all  towers  and  buildings,  would  secure  approval,  and  provide  for  the  ne- 

and  inspect,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  principal  cessary  progress  of  our  system  of  lighthouses, 

light  stations ;  the  optician  was  to  superintend  and  our  other  aids  to  navigation.    I  would,  in 

the  construction  of  and  to  test  all  illuminating  conclusion,  respectfully  request  from  Congress 

apparatus,  make  experiments  upon  apparatus  the  authority  to  organize  such  a  board,  and  to 

and  iUuminants,  and  visit  all  the  lights  once  a  execute  the  plans  which  they  may  suggest,  as 

year,  to  direct  repairs  and  adjustments  of  illu-  far  as  practicable,  under  existing  laws  regulat- 

minating  apparatus,  which  would  take  all  the  ing  this  branch  of  the  public  service." 
time  of  the  engineer  and  optician.  Congress  received  this  report  and  these  rec- 

The  coasts  were  to  be  divided  into  ten  dis-  ommendations,  as  it  had  those  previously  pre- 
tricts,  and  each  was  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  sented,  and,  as  before,  without  immediate  sc- 
an officer  of  the  navy  as  district  superinten-  tion.  But  on  March  8, 1851,  an  act  of  Congress 
dent,  who  was  to  inspect  monthly  tne  light-  was  approved,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
houses,atlea8t,  who  was  to  establish  positions  of  Treasury  was  authorized  to  put  the  Fresncl 
the  aids  to  navigation  by  angles,  bearings,  etc.,  illuminating  apparatus  into  lighthouses  as  ra|>- 
attend  to  the  buoys,  etc.,  and  make  regular  re-  idly  as  he  thought  best ;  to  appoint  a  board 
ports  to  the  central  office.  They  also  earnestly  of  proper  persons  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
recommended  the  substitution  of  the  French  of  the  establishment,  and  make  a  detailed  re- 
lenticular  apparatus  for  the  reflectors  then  in  port  and  programme  to  guide  legislation  in  ex- 
use.  They  argued  in  favor  of  the  economy  of  tending  and  improving  the  system  of  constmc- 
the  change,  and  detailed  the  manner  in  which  tion,  illumination,  inspection,  and  superinten- 
it  might  be  effected.  deuce ;   and  to  detail  engineer  officers  from 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  the  army  to  superintend  the  construction  and 
in  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress,  after  renovation  of  future  lighthouses.  On  Maj  21, 
stating  that  the  suggestions  for  the  improve-  1851,  Mr.  Corwin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ment  of  the  system  met  his  hearty  concur-  ury,  constituted  and  instructed  this  board.  It 
rence,  said :  "  The  report  of  the  inspecting  consisted  of  Commodore  W.  B.  Shubrick,  U.  S. 
officers  detailed  from  the  navy  to  examine  the  Navy,  as  President,  Commander  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 
lights  on  our  coasts  showed  their  absolute  de-  U.  S.  Navy.  General  Jos.  G.  Totten,  U.  S.  Ed- 
fects;  the  present  report  shows  their  deficien-  gineers.  Colonel  James  Kearney,  U.  S.  Topo- 
cies  as  compared  with  other  countries.  The  graphical  Engineers,  Professor  A.  D.  Bache, 
trial  made  of  one  of  the  French  lights  at  Sandy  Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  Lieu- 
Hook,  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  has  been  tenant  T.  A.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary, 
very  successful,  but  the  use  of  this  apparatus  has  On  January  30,  1852,  the  board  made  an 
not  been  extended.^'  The  Secretary  then  dis-  elaborate  report  of  seven  hundred  and  sixtj 
cussed  the  propriety  of  the  changes,  and  stated  pages,  illustrated  by  forty  plates,  and  with  nn- 
that  the  existing  Laws  still  required  the  use  merons  wood-cuts,  embodying  the  scientific 
of  the  old-fashioned  reflectors  m  lighthouses,  and  practical  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
He  concluded  with  the  following  suggestions  understanding  of  the  lighthouse  system.  The 
in  the  interest  of  reorganization :  examinations  extended  into  the  oonstrnction 

^*  It  is  obvious  that  a  very  considerable  range  of  towers,  dwellings,  and  illuminating  appa- 

of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  is  re-  ratus,  included  a  careful  investigation  of  the 

quired  for  the  improvement  of  the  system ;  manner  in  which  keepers  performed  their  da- 
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es ;  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the  inspect-  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two  en^neer  offi- 

rs ;  of  the  mode  of  supplying  the  establish-  cers  of  the  army,  and  two  civilians  of  high  sci- 

lent  with   oil  and  other  stores,  and  of  the  entific  attainments,  whose  services  might  be  at 

ethod  of  making  contracts  and  testing  sup-  the  disposal  of  the  President,  an  officer  of  the 

lies.     It  contrasted  our  methods  with  the  navy  and  an  officer  of  the  engineers  of  the 

?hthoase  administration  of  Great  Britain  and  army  as  secretaries  who  should  constitute  the 

ranee.     Every  source  of  reliable  information  United    States  Lighthouse  Board ;  the  board 

^ms  to  have  been  explored  to  reach  a  true  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

(timate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  our  sys-  the  Treasury,  and  under  his  superintendence 

m.    The  board  recommended  that  the  lights  to  discharge  all  the  administrative  duties  relat- 

i  classified,  after  the   French  method,  into  ing  to  the  construction,  illumination,  inspec- 

-ders,  to  be  followed  by  a  system  of  designa-  tion,  and  superintendence  of  lighthouses,  light- 

Dn.     The  orders  running  from  one  to  six  vessels,  beacons,  buoys,  sea-marks,  and  their 

ould  indicate  the  magnitude  or  intensity  of  appendages,   and  embracing  the    security  of 

le  light — the  first  order  being   the  largest,  foundations  of  existing  works,  procuring   il- 

he  designation  would  define  its  character-  luminating  and  other  apparatus,  supplies,  and 

tic,  as  fixed,   flashing,  revolving,  red,  white,  materials  of  all  kinds  for  building  and  rebuild- 

-  a  combination  of  these  qualities.    Then  it  ing,  and  keeping  in  good  renair  buildings,  ves- 

>commended  the  general  adoption  of  the  Fres-  sels,  and  buoys  of  the  Unitea  States.    The  Seo- 

i\  lenticular  system  of  illuminating  apparatus,  retary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  be  president,  but 

i  place  of  the  old  system  of  illumination  by  the  board  was  to  elect  from  its  own  number  a 

le  Argdnd  lamp  and  parabolic  reflector.    And  member  to  act  as  chairman  in  the  president's 

also  recommended  a  more  vigorous  admin-  absence.    The  board  was  to  meet  quarterly, 

tration  of  the  establishment,  and  to  that  end  and  as  much  oftener  as  might  be  found  neces- 

16  erection  of  a  board  much  after  the  French  sary ;  and  to  it  was  to  be  transferred  all  the 

an,  which  should  combine  in  it  all  the  scien-  archives,  books,  documents,  models,  drawings. 

So  experience  necessary  to  the  highest  sue-  apparatus,  returns,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  light- 

t93  in  illumination,  construction,  hydrography,  house  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to- 

igineering,  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  com-  gether  with  the  clerical  force  employed  on  Ugh t- 

drce,  and  especially  of  administration.     It  house  work. 

cognized  the  services  of  Mr.  Pleasanton,  who  The  board  was  required  to  arrange  the  At- 

kd  administered  the  lighthouse  service   for  lantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 

rer  thirty  years,  bringing  it  up  from  twenty-  States  into  twelve  lighthouse  districts,  and  an 

re  lights  to  three  hundred,  saying  that  **  great  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  was  to  be  assigned 

edit  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  to  each  as  lighthouse  inspector  under  its  or- 

eneral  Superintendent  and  to  the  spirit  of  ders. 

onomy  which  he  has  shown,'*  which  spirit.  The  board  was  to  make*  and  promulgate, 
trbaps,  accounted  for  the  *^  lack  of  zeal  ex-  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
bited  for  the  adoption  of  modern  improve-  Treasury,  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
ents '';  but  they  asserted  the  impossibility  securing  an  efficient,  uniform,  and  economical 
at  any  one  man  should  be  able  then  to  handle  system  of  administration.  It  was  to  have  pre- 
e  system,  and  the  necessity  of  organization  pared,  by  its  engineer-secretary,  or  other  en- 
id  subdivision,  and  for  a  system  comprehend-  gineer  officers  of  the  army  under  its  orders,  the 
g  the  great  and  varied  requirements  necessary  plans,  drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates 
a  successful  adniinistration  of  the  many  sepa-  of  cost  of  all  illuminating  and  other  apparatus, 
te  and  distinct  interests  constituting  the  es-  of  construction  and  repair  of  towers  and  build- 
blishment,  and  bringing  all  under  the  consid-  ings.  It  was  to  procure  by  public  contract  all 
ation  and  final  direction  of  a  central  head,  material  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
hich  they  proposed  shoidd  be,  instead  of  one  lighthouses,  light- vessels,  beacons,  buoys,  etc., 
an,  a  board  of  experts,  having,  or  capable  of  and  all  construction  and  repairs  were  to  be 
>taining,  the  knowledge  necessary  to  every  made  under  the  superintendence  of  its  engi- 
ilaxl  of  each  branch  of  the  great  and  still  neer-secretary.  It  was  to  furnish  estimates  of 
rowing  establishment.  This  report  was  re-  all  the  expenses  which  the  several  branches 
trred  by  the  Senate  to  its  Committee  on  Oom-  of  the  lighthouse  establishment  might  require, 
terce  on  February  5,  1852,  but  was  taken  and  to  make  a  full  annual  report.  Its  members 
p  for  action  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  to  receive  no  pay  for  their  services  other 
hich  embodied  the  plans  it  suggested  in  an  than  that  they  received  in  the  army,  navy,  or 
ipropriation  bill,  which  passed  both  houses,  civil  service,  and  they  were  prohibited  from 
id  was  approved  August  81,  1852,  by  the  having  any  interest  in  any  lighthouse  con- 
resident.  This  organic  act,  constituting  the  tracts,  as  were  all  others  in  the  lighthouse  ser- 
^tboose  Board  as  it  now  exists,  is  contained  vice.  Each  of  those  who  had  served  on  the 
the  last  nine  sections  of  the  act  providing  provisional  board  was  appointed  on  the  per- 
r  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  manent  board,  and  its  organization  was  com- 
»vemment  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  pleted  by  adding  to  it  Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
53.  This  act  required  the  President,  imme-  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
lely  after  its  passage,  to  appoint  two  officers  Captain  E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
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the  latter  as  its  eDgineer-secretary.    The  board  frequently,  and  the  full  board  met  monthly,  or 

met  on  October  9,  1852,  and  elected  Comiuo-  oftener,  though  required  by  law  to  meet  but 

dore  Shubrick  as  its  chairman ;  and  then  it  once  a  quarter. 

arranged  to  receive  from  the  General  Super-        Tlie  board,  finding,  from  the  experience  of 

intendent  the  property  of  the  lighthouse  estab-  the  keepers  of  the  lights  at  Navesink,  that  the 

lishment,  and  to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  lenticular  apparatus  could  be  managed  by  the 

regulations  for  its  governance.     Those  who  average  light- keeper  after  instruction  by  ao  ex- 

'had  made  the  programme  which  had  guided  pert,  and  that  its  use  was  more  economical  in 

legislation  to  the  creation  of  this  board,  and  oil  than  was  the  reflector  apparatus,  pushed 

who  had  in  mind  all  the  details  necessary  for  its  substitution  with  vigor,  and,  as  thej  had 

carrying  out  the  plan,  and  who  had  the  neces-  anticipated,  with  a  diminution  of  the  annaal 

sary  industry,  perseverance,  and  patience  to  expenditure  for  oil. 

put  them  into  operation;  those  who  knew  all  it  perfected  the  classification  of  lights,  and 
the  defects  of  tlie  service  and  all  the  excellen-  so  differentiated  them  by  proper  distinctions 
cies  of  the  French  service  on  which  the  new  that  mariners  were  enabled  to  identify  and  re^ 
establishment  was  to  be  modeled;  those  who  ognize  each  light.  It  substituted  lighthouses 
had  so  much  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  for  light-ships,  wherever  practicable,  as  rapid- 
plan,  and  who  had  staked  their  reputation  ly  as  desirable,  thereby  making  large  saving  in 
on  its  success,  were  appointed  on  the  board,  expense  for  maintenance  without  diminution 
And  their  zeal  was  tempered  by  the  addition  of  the  light  produced.  When  sperm-oil  became 
to  it  of  the  calm  wisdom  of  Professor  Henry,  too  expensive  for  economical  use,  the  board 
whose  habits  of  patient  investigation,  and  im-  cast  about  for  a  substitute  for  it  as  a  lighthonse 
partial  decision  on  the  weight  of  ascertained  i]luminant,and  after  trying  and  discarding  colza, 
authority,  and  whose  already  great  reputation  a  vegetable  oil,  it  finally,  after  much  experi- 
as  a  physicist,  would  go  far  to  prevent  any  mentation,  adopted  lard-oil,  at  a  large  saving 
unnecessary  changes  or  any  hasty  action.  in  cost,  and  wiUiout  diminution  of  light    And 

The  plans  proposed  by  the  provisional  board  again,  twenty  years  after,  when  it  was  evident 
to  Congress,  and  formulated  in*  the  organic  that  a  further  economy  could  be  made,  it  anb- 
act,  were  put  into  operation  by  the  permanent  stituted  mineral  oil  for  lard-oil,  after  much  ten- 
board  as  rapidly  as  existing  law  and  the  funds  tative  action,  resulting  in  the  invention  and 
at  the  control  of  the  board  would  permit.  manufacture  of  lamps  for  its  proper  combos- 

An  inspector,  who  was  either  an  army  or  a  •  tion.    It  has  tested  gas  as  a  lighthouse  illunu- 

navy  officer,  and,  as  soon  as  needed,  an  engineer  nant  without  finding  it  adapted  to  the  purpose, 

officer  from  the  army  were  assigned  to  each  although  it  still  has  several  stations  lighted  witb 

iighthouse  district.    The  inspectors,  under  the  gas  from  the  neighboring  cities,  and  one  series 

charge  of  the  naval  secretary,  who  also  had  of  stations  lighted  with  compressed  gas  made 

charge,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  of  the  by  its  employees. 

office  of  the  board,   were   charged  with  the        It  has  carefully  watched  the  results  of  the 

maintenance  of  the  lights  and  lighthouses  and  experiments  made  in  other  countries  with  the 

with  the  discipline  of  the  light-keepers.    The  electric  light,  and  has  given  much  attention  to 

district  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  the  various  methods  of  producing  it,  withont 

engineer-secretary,  were  charged  with  build-  result,  however,  as  Congress  has  thus  far  failed 

ing  the  lighthouses,  with  keeping  them  in  re-  to  act  on  the  board's  suggestion  to  pronde 

pair,  and  with  the  purchase,  tiie  setting  up,  and  means  for  its  practical  test  in  a  lighthouse.   By 

the  repairs  of  the  illuminating  apparatus.  Both  a  long  series  of  investigations  into  the  laws  of 

inspectors  and  engineers  made  regular  and  spe-  sound,  it  ascertained  the  principles  on  which  1 

cial  reports  to  the  board,  acting  always  under  fog-signals,  as  aids  to  navigation,  were  to  be  I 

its  direction,  and  the  board  made  a  full  annual  constructed,  and  giving  them   to  the  public, 

report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  accelerated  the  invention  of  proper  machines, 

in  turn,  made  a  full  annual  report  to  Congress,  stimulated  their  manufacture,  and  then  put  them 

The  board  assigned  its  members  first  to  an  ex-  into  operation  without  other  expense  to  the 

ecutive  committee,  and  then  divided  them  into  Government  than  their  purchase, 
committees    on    finance,    engineering,    light-        When  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  had 

vessels,  lighting  and  experiments,  and  placed  induced  Congress  to  authorize  aids  for  river 

that  one  of  its  members  most  expert  on  each  navigation,  the  board  devised  and  put  into  op- 

E articular  branch  at  the  head  of  the  committee  eration  a  system  of  lights  which  has  revolution- 

aving  charge  of  that  branch.    The  committee  ized  steamboat  navigation,  making  it  so  safe 

on  light-vessels  was  afterward  charged  with  that  the  boats  which  tied  up  at  night  now  run 

the  care  of  buoys  also,  when  it  was  called  the  as  by  day,  and  that  at  a  small  cost,  as  compared 

*'  committee  on  floating  aids  to  navigation.^'  In  w^ith  the  expense  of  the  lights  on  the  ocean  and 

after-years,  the  committee  on  the  location  of  even  on  the  lake  coasts, 
all  aids  to  navigation  was  added.    The  execn-       The  board  has  organized  and  built  up  bj  de 

tive  committee,   consisting  of   the  chairman  grees  a  corps  of  intelligent  light-keepers,  who, 

and  the  two  secretaries,  were  in  perpetual  ses-  entering  the  service  in  its  lowest  rank,  after 

sion,  carrying  on  the  routine  business  of  the  examination  are  eligible  to  promotion  in  grade 

establishment,  while  the  other  committees  met  and  pay  according  to  merit,  as  vacancies  occur, 
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mare  of  office  is  practically  daring  good  twelve  inches.     The  lanterns  were  attached  to 

r,  where  transfers  in  location  are  made  the  towers  by  imbedding  the  lower  ends  of 

e  wishes  of  the  keepers  and  the  wants  their  iron  angle-posts  into  the  masonry  of  the 

;rvice  coincide,  and  whose  physical  and  walls  some  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  entire 

welfare  are  carefully  looked  after,  that  construction  of  the  towers  was  rade  in  kind. 

y  be  contented  in  their  responsible  and  The  wooden  towers  erected  on  the  keepers' 

situations.  clwellings  were  framed  into  the  roof  of  the 

»oard  ha^t  had  the  services  of  some  of  house.     The  angle-posts  rested  on  the  attic 

;htest  and  most  active  minds  in  the  floor-beams  unsupported  by  studding;  conse- 

LU  navy.     The  lighthouse  service  has,  quently  the  framing  of  the  house-roof  was  dis- 

Coast  Survey,  coiue  to  be  regarded  as  a  torted  by  the  swaying  lateral  motion  of  the 

-school  for  young  officers  and  as  a  field  tower  in  storms,  and  there  was  necessarily 

best  efforts  of  those  higher  in  rank,  some  leakage. 

of  lighthouse  inspectors  contains  the  In  1847  the  construction  of  six  difficult  light- 

f  the  Sower  of  the  navy ;  hence  it  is  no  house  structures  was  devolved  by  Congress  on 

f  wonder  that  a  tour  of  lighthouse  duty  the  topographical  engineers  of  the  army.    They 

b  by  the  more  ambitious  and  studious  used  the  iron  pile  system,  when  applicable,  and 

laval  officers,  and  that  the  service  has  made  numerous  improvements  in  the  combina- 

9  from  among  the  best  of  them  in  times  tion  of  the  framework,  in  making  appropriate 

arrangement  of  elevated  apartments  for  the 

rmy  has  also  been  well  represented  in  keepers,  in  making  disk  pile  foundations  for 

thonse  service.     On  the  list  of  the  coral  or  incrusted  bottoms,  and  in  improved  de- 

se  engineers  will  be  found  many  of  the  vices  for  the  foundations.    Captain  W.  H.  Swift, 

hich  have  given  our  military  establish-  of  this  corps,  rebuilt  the  Black  Rock  beacon 

potation  if  not  fame,  and  such  have  in  Long  Island  Sound,  some  four  and  a  half 

lir  victories  in  solving  the  problems  of  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.     Three 

tons  structures,  and  in  opposing  sue-  successive    stone    beacons,    costing    together 

esistance  to  the  violent  attacks  of  the  some  $21,000,  had,  in  the  course  of  twelve 

I  under  the  most  discouraging  circum-  years,  been  demolished.     Captain  Swift,  at  a 

that  it  is  a  question  whether  those  cost  of  but  $4,600,  erected  a  pile  beacon  thirty- 

Dnneoted  with  the  erection  of  certain  four  feet  a(bove  low  water,  three  feet  higher 

SQs  will  not  live  when  history  has  let  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  which  is  still 

memory  of   their  brilliant    military  standing.    An  artificid  foundation  was  made 

leats.  by  placing  six  twelve-ton  stones  partly  in  an 

vil  S3rvice  has  been  well  represented  excavation,  and  by  bedding  them  in  concrete, 

board  itself,  in  connection  with  the  making  a  solid  platform,  and  setting  into  it  five 

d  the  navy,  by  such  men  as  Professors  wrought-iron  periphery  piles  and  one  center 

'eirce,  Henry,  and  Morton,  who  have  pile,  measuring  from  three  to  ^ve  and  a  half 

the  scientific  advisers  of  the  service,  inches  in  diameter.    They  were  sunk  through 

•se  names  are  identified  with  the  solu-  holes  drilled  to  receive  them,  rose  in  the  form 

problems  in  physics  which  have  been  of  a  conic  frustum,  and  were  solidly  joined  to- 

out  nnder  their  direction  in  methods  gether,  and  properly  capped  at  the  top. 

ng  mariners  by  light  at  night,  and  by  A  pile  structure  was  also  erected  on  Minot's 

hen  light  was  unavailable.    Something  Ledge,  in  the  open  sea,  near  Boston  Bay,  in 

aerations  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  will  184'r-'8,  by  Captain  Swift,  but  it  was  destroyed 

[ed  in  its  proper  place.  by  the  storm  of  1851,  and  the  keepers  lost  their 

ghthonses  on  the  New  England  coast  lives.    It  was  based  on  the  solid  rock  by  drill- 

mstructed  previous  to  1840  in   two  ing  holes  five  feet  deep,  in  which  one  center  and 

lamely:  conical  towers  of  rubble-stone  eight  periphery  eight-inch  wrought-iron  foun- 

and  wooden  frame  towers   erected  dation  piles  were  wedged,  and  so  placed  as  to 

3  roofs  of  the  keepers*  dwellings.    The  form  an  octagon  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 

wers  were  built  on  the  natural  rock,  at  the  bottom  and  fourteen  feet  at  the  top, 

jue  split  from  the  adjacent  ledges  or  which  had  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet.    On  this 

ces  collected  on  the  bench,  sometimes  was  placed  the  lantern,  making  the  height  of 

>m  fragments  of  the  cliffs  rounded  by  the  whole  edifice  about  seventy  feet.     The 

in  the  surf.     The  walls  were  usually  structure  was  stiffened  by  a  complex  system  of 

et  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  two  diagonal  bracing  connecting  the  piles.    What- 

the  top,   and   the   towers  varied  in  ever  may  have  caused  the  overthrow  of  the 

•om  twenty  to  fifty  feet.    At  the  top  lighthouse — and  that  is  still  a  mooted  question 

)wer  and  within  the  walling  of  rubble,  — it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  owing  to 

of  brick  was  turned,  with  a  square  any  fault  of  the  rock  fastenings,  as  the  piles 

near  the  springing-line  on  one  side,  were  broken  or  twisted  oflT,  leaving  stumps 

a  scuttle  entrance   to    the    lantern,  from  four  to  six  feet  long  in  their  original 

brick  dome,  a  flat  roof  composed  of  places. 

stone  four  inches  thick  was  laid,  pro-  Brandywine  Shoal,  in  Delaware  Bay,  about 

)ver  the  walls  of  the  tower  from  six  to  eight  mUes  from  the  ocean,  was  begun  in  1848 
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and  lit^hted  in  1860,  coniJDg  |63,817  (or  the 
lighthouse,  and (11,195  fur  ibeBarroundiDgice- 
breaker.  This  was  tbe  first  lighthouse  bailt 
in  the  United  States  on  the  Mitchell  sorew- 
pile,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  inventor  of 
ite  broad  holicoidal  tlaoge,  lilie  an  augar  pod, 
which,  hy  merely  taming,  is  bored  into  a  aan<T, 
mud,  or  other  peaetrable  bottom,  ao  as  to 
form  a  foondation  with  a  broad  bearing,  no 
which  the  ireigbt  of  a  colamnar  stractaro  may 
be  safely  diffused,  and  to  which  it  is  firmly 
fastened.  This  structure  hu  a  light  forty-Mi 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  independent  of  tbe 
ice-breaker,  which  is  a  pier  of  thirty  screw- 
piles,  each  twenty-three  feet  long  and  five 
inches  through,  connected  at  their  heads,  near 
low  wsler,  by  spider-web  braces,  by  which  a 
shock  on  one  pile  is  communicated  to  all.  Tbe 
lighthouse  is  in  good  condition,  as  is  its  ice 
pier,  which  has  been  reenforced.  It  was  de- 
signed and  bnilt  by  M^or  Ilartman  Baohe,  then 
of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the 
army. 

An  iron-pile  lighthouse  was  began  for  Corjs- 
fort  Reef,  Florida,  in  1848,  and  finished  in  1802. 
It  stands  on  a  ooral  reef  in  the  Galf  Stream  in 
.  four  and  one  half  feet  water,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  (eet  high.  It  is  founded  on  a 
hard  exterior  coral  crust,  above  a  softer  mass 
of  calcareoas  eand;  hence,  screw -piles  bore<l 
through  the  oruat  would  have  an  insnfficient 
bearing.  On  this  account,  large  iron  foot- 
plates were  used  to  diffuse  tbe  pressure  over 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet  of  sur- 
face crust,  and  the  piles,  passing  through  center- 
eyes  in  the  plates,  were  driven  ten  feet  into  tlie 
3and.  or  until  their  nnder  shoulders  were  lodged 
on  the  bed-plates.  Nine  eight-inch  piles  con- 
stitute tbe  center  and  angles  of  an  octAgou,  and 
the  aggregate  column  gets  rigidity  from  a  pe- 
culiar system  of  orosa-ties  and  braces.  The 
keepers  live  on  the  structure  in  an  elevated 
house.  The  whole  was  made,  framed,  tied  to- 
gether, and  set  up  for  trial  in  Philadelphia,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  fitting  parts  at 
its  isolated  site.  Its  cost  is  stated  at  $106,- 
U69  for  the  entire  structure. 

Sand  Key  lighthouse  is  built  on  a  plan  some- 
what like  that  of  Carysfort,  but  it  stands  in 
deeper  water,  on  screw-pites;  its  focal  plane  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  the 
foundation:  it  cost  $101, Q20,  was  completed 
in  1B63,  and  it  baa  proved  its  complete  stabil- 
ity. It  was  bnilt  by  the  late  M^or-Gi^neral 
George  G,  Meade,  then  a  lieutenant  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  who  also  built  an  iron 
screw-pile  lighthouse  on  tbe  fiats  in  Key  West 
Harbor,  and  the  important  pile  beacon  on  Re- 
becca Shoals,  since  destroyed  and  rebuUt,  and 
several  other  lighthonses. 

But  tbe  most  important  lighthouse  built  bv 
Reneral  Meade  was  that  on  Coffin's  Patches,  or 
Sombrero  Key,  on  the  Florida  Reef,  about  fifty 
miles  east  of  Key  West,  It  stands  in  eight  feet 
of  water,  and  shows  a  light  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  above  the  aea,  itluminatiog 


a  range  of  over  twenty  atatnte  mites.  Tbt 
twelve-inch  wrought-iron  foundation-[iilc«Kit 
centrally  on  cast-iron  disks  eight  feet  in  dlim^ 
ten,  and  go  ten  feet  into  the  rocb.  Theyitud 
at  the  angles  and  center  of  an  octagon  fiilj-ui 
feet  across,  and  are  braced  by  horizontal  iidiil 
and  periphery  ties  of  five-inch  round  iron.  Ths 
frame  rises  from  this  foundation  pyramidal  in 
shape,  in  «i  section^j,  with  a  diameter  o(  fifij- 
six  feet  at  tbe  botiom,  tapering  to  liftees  fwi 
at  the  top.  All  the  shafta,  except  those  of  iki 
lower  series,  are  of  hollow  cast  iron.  The 
keeper's  dwelling,  in  the  second  section,  ii 
tliirty  feet  square,  and  of  lioiler  iron  lined  »iib 
wood.  A  cironlar  stairway  ascends  to  tb«  Uo- 
tern,  in  a  cylinder  of  boiler-Iron  lined  >itb 
wood.  The  entire  structure,  ilium i aatiog  ip- 
paratna  included,  coat  about  $130,000,  i>  etill 
standing,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

There  are  now,  principally  in  the  SoDihem 
waters,  more  than,  fifty  iron-pile  lightbonsa; 
some  with  and  some  without  screws,  and  of 
a  variety  of  detail  and  siae.  The  folloiriiig 
cut  shows  a  specimen  of  the  acr«w-pile  river 
or  harbor  lighthouse.     It  is  a  represenlBtioD 


1  Cedar  Point,  PotoDW 


of  the  lighthouse 
Biver,  Virginia. 

Fowey  Bocks  lighthouse  was  commenced  i' 
1876,  and  finished  and  lighted  on  June  15. 
1S78.  It  is  on  the  extreme  northern  pmalal 
the  Florida  reefs.  It  is  of  iron,  and  rests  on 
nine  piles  driven  abont  ten  feet  into  thebn 
coral  rock.  The  different  parts  were  made  bf 
three  different  cortractorB,  bnt  they  were  til- 
ted togetiier  and  set  np  before  the  structure 
waa  shipped  to  its  site. 

Tbe  lower  series  of  piles  was  put  in  pliM 
in  the  summer  of  1878.  A  working  platform, 
about  eighty  feet  square,  was  erected  on  tbt 
site,  twelve  feet  above  low  water,  on  iron-slwd 
mangrove  piles  driven  into  the  coral.  The  disk 
for  the  central  iron  foundation-pile  was  tb«a 
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0  its  place,  and  tbrongli  tbii  disk  the 
pilB  was  driven.    A  perimeMr  disk 

located  by  a  gauge,  ana  then  tlie  first 
pile  was  driven  throngh  tite  center 
ik.  Aft«r  eTery  Wow  of  tlie  pile- 
i  pile  was  tested  with  a  pinmmet,  and 
est  deviation  froni  the  vertical  was 
In  locating  the  disk  for  the  next 
pile,  two  gauges  were  nsed  to  get 
ir  distance  frum  the  center  pile,  and 
lin  it  from  the  perimeter  pile  Just 
'he  disks  were  dragged  along  the  bot- 
tlieir  outer  edges  jast  tonohed  the 

1  of  the  gviges.  Each  pile  was  then 
'ongb  the  center  of  its  disk.  When 
riven,  their  tops  were  leveled  b;  oat- 
acb  to  the  line  of  the  lowest.  The 
)  then  capped  witb  their  respective 
lie  faoriKontal  girdera  were  inserted, 
aai  tensioa-rod.t  were  placed  and 
ip,  and  the  foandation  aeries  were 

Two  months  were  occnpied  in 
le  wooden  platform  and  this  seriea. 
lis  time  thej  had  a  smooth  aea,  but 
time  the  main  difBcnttj  was  the  bad 
Finally,  that  problem  was  aolved 


ig  tent«  on  the  working  platform, 
nirce  of  workiDCD  there  above  the 
sa,  supplied  with  material,  and  with 
>iating-engioe  to  work  their  derrick 
iheara  which  bad  been  erected  in  the 
of  good  weather  thej  bad  out  of  a 


month.  The  material  was  stored  at  Soldier 
Key,  fonr  miles  diatant,  and  it  was  delivered 
by  lighters  towed  by  a  steam-launch,  which 
waited  with  steam  np  day  and  night  to  tow 
them  out  when  the  weather  would  permit.  On 
March  Ifllh  the  derrick  and  shears  were  set  up, 
and  a  cargo  of  iron  delivered ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  sixteen  days  five  more  oar- 
goes  were  landed  on  the  platform,  and  the  first 
series  of  colamna,  girders,  sockets,  and  tension- 
rods  was  placed  in  position.  On  April  Tth  the 
skeleton  of  the  second  series  and  the  cylinder 
to  tlie  top  of  the  series  was  np ;  and  in  an- 
other week  all  the  iron  up  to  and  including 
Uie  servioe-raom  fioor  was  on  the  platform. 
On  April  80th  the  dwelling  was  finished;  on 
Uay  25th  the  illuminating  apparatus  was  in 
position,  and  on  June  IGth  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  tlie  light  was  exhibited.  The  whole 
stmcture  was  completed  in  good  time,  despite 
the  trying  circumstances  accompanying  its  con- 
struction. The  preceding  is  a  representation 
of  the  lightlionse  in  question. 

The  use  of  iron  plates  for  building  lighl> 
houses  on  dry  foundations,  thoagh  not  uncom- 
mon abroad,  met  early  with  Tittle  bvor  in 
this  country.  But,  in  later  years,  when  a  great- 
er knowledge  of  iron  as  a  material  for  con- 
atmotion  was  obtuned,  it  oorae  into  larger 
use.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  iron 
towers  are  those  at  Cape  Oanaveral,  Florida, 
designed  In  ISGO  and  built  in  1668,  150  feet 
high ;  that  at  Bolivar  Point,  Texas,  built  in 
1872,  120  feet  high;  that  at  Hunting  Island, 
South  Carolina,  built  in  187&,  ISO  feet  high; 
and  the  tower  now  being  erected  at  Cape 
Henry,  Tirginia,  which  is  to  be  16G  feet  high. 

The  following  description  of  the  tower  at 
Bunting  Island  will  show  how  these  iron  tow- 
ers are  put  up,  and  this  is  a  good  specimen, 
as  the  necessity  of  taking  it  down  to  remove  it 
further  back,  it  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
make  it  necessary,  was  considered  at  the  time 
of  its  erection.     The  shell  of  the  tower  is  com- 

Cd  of  cast-iron  panels  of  about  twelve 
Ired  pounds  weight  each,  of  exactly  the 
same  Mze,  in  each  section,  that  they  may  each 
occupy  any  position  in  the  ring  which  they 
form  when  pot  tofrether.  These  panels  vary  in 
thickness  in  the  dilTerent  sections,  those  of  the 
lower  section  being  an  inch  and  a  half  thick 
and  of  the  highest  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
They  are  provided  with  flanges  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  several  tiers  of  plates,  and  the  plates 
of  each  tier  with  each  other  hy  holts  throngh 
them,  and  the  flanges  are  made  smooth,  with 
true  ptaneil  snrfacea.  The  base  of  the  first  tier 
of  panels  consists  of  a  flange  three  feet  wide. 
This  fiange  extends  one  foot  four  inches  be- 
yond the  outside  of  the  tower.  It  is  strength- 
ened by  bosses  and  vertical  knees  extending 
npward  to  the  top  of  the  castings,  which 
contain  the  holes  for  the  foundation-bolts. 
The  top  fiange  is  six  inches  by  one  and  three 
quarter  inches.  The  lower  flange  of  the  sec- 
ond aection  is  one  foot  two  inches  wide.    The 
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top  Sange  of  this  tier  anil  the  fiangea  of  the 
third  section  are  eii  incliee  by  one  anJ  tbree- 
qaart«r  iocbes.  The  flttnges  uf  SDCceeding  sec- 
tions are  similar.  The  aide  flangea  correspond 
ID  size  with  the  top  flange  of  each  panel.  The 
horizoDtiil  fiangea  have  atrengtheuing  kneea. 
A  nine-ioch  interior  lining  of  brick  is  bnilt  be- 
tween the  lower  flangea.  The  whole  atructure 
rests  on  an  eight-inch  c 
which  the  lower  iron  seci 
tj-six  anchor- bo  Its  bnilt 
Iron  skeleton- tow  era  a: 
the  Boil  affords 


ion  is  secured  by  tliir- 
nto  the  concrete, 
e  used  on  land  where 
I  inadequate  support  for 


maaonrj  Jonndation,  and  where  great  cheap- 
neaa  is  required.  That  at  the  tSouthwest  Fasa 
of  the  Miasisaippi  maj  be  regarded  as  typical. 
Its  foondation  consists  of  a  grillage  of  tiraber 
resting  on  piles  and  covered  with  concrete,  on 
which  are  secured  the  iron  socket  disks  from 
which  atart  eight  external  and  one  central  abaft 
of  the  skeleton.  A  two-storj  dwelling  fur 
the  keepers  was  placed  within  the  shafts,  and  a 
ataircase  was  carried  np  to  the  lantern  through 
a  tube  as  in  case  of  the  similar  lights  on  sub- 
aqaeona  foandations.  These  towera  are  found 
to  meet  the  porpoae  for  which  thej  wore  in- 
tended, and  are  practicable  where  heavier 
Btractures  would  not  answer,  affording  less  re- 
sistance to  the  wind,  and  being  macb  cheaper 
to  build. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  these  skeleton  iron 
■trnctureg  has  recently  been  erected  on  Paris 
Island,  Fort  Royal  Sound,  Soath  Carolina,  and 
is  to  exhibit  the  rear  light  of  the  Faris  Ii^Und 
rangea.     Altogether,  it  ia  the  most  economical 


Btractnre  of  its  kind  in  the  hiatory  oTUgbt- 
house  con  at  ruction.  The  plan  was  bora  of 
necessity,  as  it  was  fimnd  Uiat  the  apptoprii- 
tion  made  by  Congress  was  insufficlejit  to  pit 
np  the  kind  of  structure  usual  in  such  tpiOii- 
tion.  The  light  exhibited  ia  simply  a  Iwoim- 
tive  head-light,  which  ia  a  powerfnl  partbote 
reflector.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  ii  a 
possible  to  ase  on  it  a  lenticular  apputtu 
The  tower  is  composed  of  columns,  mwkeu, 
struts,  and  tenwon-rods,  framed  in  the  form  of 
a  triangular  pyramid.  It  rests  on  six  circnlu 
iron  disks,  anchored  to  a  concrete  foundiliin. 
The  top  sections  of  the  side  facing  the  chu- 
□el,  for  which  the  tower  is  the  guide,  ore  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  slats,  to  increase  tbt 
visibility  of  the  beacon  by  day.  The  ligK 
which  runs  up  and  down  in  raUa  in  the  pluM 
of  the  strccture,  is  honsed  by  day,  and  at  niglil 
is  hoisted  to  its  place  at  the  apex  of  the  triu- 

f:!e  by  machinery  worked  in  the  oil-honse.  Hm 
arge  fonndation-plates  are  abont  forty  M 
four  inches  apart.  The  focal  plane  of  tbt 
light  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  abon 
the  aea  level,  hut  the  top  of  the  stnictnre  ii 
one  hnndred  and  tbirty-two  feet  from  lie 
gronnd.  The  cost  of  the  iron  work  set  npi) 
$e,iOO,  and  that  of  the  stnicture  compieh 
and  lighted  abont  |]2,000. 

Stunt  Angnstine  lighthonse  was  baiil  id 
brick  and  iron,  on  Anastaua  laland,  oa  tba 


eastern  coast  of  Flonda.    Its  b__. 

of  an  octagonal  pyramid,  on  which  r__._ 
frustum  of  a  cone.    The  interior  of  the  to'tf 
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1  by  five  windows.    Eight  flights  of  a  fetch  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to 

lirways  furnish  access  to  the  watch-  the  southeastward,  but  the  ice-fields,  which  are 

9  first  seven  of  which  make  half  a  here  moved  by  a  current,  and  which  are  thon- 

n  of  a  spiral,  but  the  eighth  a  whole  sands  of  acres  in  area,  and  are  often  two  feet 

n.    This  arrangement  does  away  with  thick,  had  to  be  specially  provided  against,  as, 

abrance  of  a  central  shaft  to  support  when  moving  in  mass,  they  have  a  force  which 

ig  stairway,  and  allows  of  a  better  is  almost  irresistible.    But  this  is  overcome  by 

iterior  and  of  more  room.    The  struc-  interposing  a  structure  against  which  the  ice  is 

iO  feet  high  from  base  to  focal  plane,  crushed,  and  then  its  motion  is  so  impeded 

'eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  shows  that  it  grounds  on  the  shoal,  on  which  there  is 

der  light,  and  cost  about  $100,000.  but  seven  feet  of  water,  and  forms  a  barrier 

il  stripes  shown  in  the  cut  are  added  against  other  ice-fields.    The  tower  (see  cut) 

;uish  it,  as  a  daj-mark,  from  adjacent  is  in  shape  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  thirty- 

1.  two  feet  in  diamett*r  at  the  base,  and  eigb- 

brick  lighthouses  of  this  type  have  teen  feet  at  the  spring  of  the  cornice,  eighty 

It,  among  which  are  those  at  Cape  feet  above  the  base.    The  cornice  is  six  imd 

Ourrituck  Beach,  and  Body^s  Island,  the  parapet  seven  feet  high.    The  focal  plane 

arolina ;    Morris  Island,  South  Oaro-  is  four  feet  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the 

id  Island,  Alabama;  Cape  Foulweath-  parapet.    The  entire  height  of  the  masonry 

Arena,  and  Pigeon  Point,  on  the  Paci-  above  tlie  base  is  ninety-three  feet,  and  of  the 

focal  plane  ninety-seven  feet  three  inches ;  the 

i  Ledge   lighthouse  was   almost  the  base  is  eleven  feet  below,  and  the  focal  plane 

not    the    first,  important    structure  eighty-six  feet  three  inches  above  the  water. 

)y  the  Lighthouse  Board.     Accord-  For  the  first  thirty -four  feet,  the  tower  is  solid ; 

eueral  Barnard,  himself  an  engineer  from  thence  it  is  hollow,  and  in  it  are  five 

fame,  "  it  ranks,  by  the  engineering  rooms  one  above  the  other,  each  fourteen  feet 

s  surrounding  its  erection,  and  by  the  in  diameter,  with  dififerent  heights,  from  nine. 

science  shown  in  the  details  of  its  feet  two  inches  to  seven  feet  eight  inches.    The 

ion,  among  the  cliief  of  the  great  sea-  walls  of  the  hollow  portion  are  five  feet  six 

thouses  of  the  world.^'    [For  an  ao-  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  taper  to  eighteen 

its  erection,  see  Appletons'  "  Oyclo-  inches  at  the  spring  of  the  cornice.  The  in- 
irtiole  Lighthouse.]  The  board  gave  terior  is  lined  with  a  four-inch  brick  wall,  be- 
an and  its  execution  its  freshest  and  tween  which  and  the  masonry  is  a  two-inch 
era,  and  the  combined  energies  of  all  air  space. 

)ers.     A  careful  survey  of  the  rock  The  blocks  of  stone  below  the  cornice  are 

)  by  Major  Ogden,  of  the  Topographi-  all  two  feet  thick ;  those  of  the  solid  portion 

leers,  and  then,  after  a  full  considera-  of  the  tower  were  cut  to  form  a  lock  on  each 

ill  the  difficulties  by  the  full  board,  other  in  each  course,  and  the  courses  are  fast- 

iration  of  the  plan  was  devolved  on  ened  together  with  wronght-iron  bolts  two  and 

nan  of  its  committee  on  engineering,  a  half  inches  thick  and  two  feet  long,  while  the 

rotten,  then  Chief  of  the  Engineers  lower  course  is  bolted  to  the  foundation-rock 

ray,  who  planned  the  masonry  tower  with  bolts  three  feet  long,  which  enter  the  bed- 

liffioult  position,  and  so  successfully  rock  twenty-one  inches,  the  ottier  courses  re- 

1  the  exception  of  the  lower  stones  of  ceiving  the  bolts  for  nine  inches.    Each  bolt  is 

Ation,  which  had  to  be  studied  out  of  wedged  at  both  ends,  and  the  bolt-holes,  which 

itself^  and  some  details  of  the  con-  were  made  with  the  diamond  drill  after  the 

the  tower  was  built  throughout  by  stones  were  in  place,  are  plugged  with  pure 

lander,  then  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  Portland  cement  which  is  now  as  hard  as  the 

:  to  the  plans  of  General  Totten.    The  stone  itself.    Hence  the  tower  is  in  effect  a 

noir  left  by  Colonel  Alexander,  the  monolith.    The  stones  were  cut,  as  were  those 

lentic  record  of  the  construction  of  of  Minot^s  Ledge,  at  the  depot,   and  fitted, 

r,  brief  and  modest  as  it  is,  shows  course  by  course,  on  a  platform  of  masonry,  and 

(kill  and  ability  of  the  builder  equaled  the  work  was  so  well  done  there  that  a  course 

the  designer,   and   the  great  tower  could  be,  under  favorable  circumstances,  set, 

a  monument  to  both  and  to  the  board  drilled,  and  bolted  in  three  days.    The  main 

ed  itself  of  their  powers.    The  last  difliculty,  however,  lay,  as  in  Minot^s  Ledge 

)  laid  June  29,  1860,  five  years  from  tower,  in  the  preparation  of  the  foundation, 

lencement,  and  the  cost,  including  the  This  was  overcome  by  a  pier  of  protection  in- 

tiou^^es  on  shore,  was  about  $300,000.  closing  a  cotfer  dam.     The  pier  was  a  crib- 

ileReef  lighthouse,  a  similar  structure,  work  of  twelve-inch  timbers  built  upon  ways 

a  limestone  reef  at  the  northern  end  at  the  depot,  as  a  ship  might  have  been,  when  it 

luron,  near  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  was  launched,  and  towed  by  a  number  of  steam* 

in  it  to  Lake  Michigan.    The  nearest  ers  to  the  reef  and  grounded  on  its  site.    It  was 

n  and  one  half  miles  distant,  but  it  is  of  wood,  ninety-two  feet  square  and  twenty- 

liles  from  Soammon^s  Harbor,  where  four  feet  high,  having  an  inside  space  forty- 

for  it  was  prepared.    The  waves  have  eight  feet  square,  and  was  divided  into  compart- 
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menta,  which  Tcre  ballasted  to  make  it  firtn. 
Tbus  a  protect«<i  pond  was  formed  for  tbe 
coffer-dam,  desipied  by  General  W.  F.  Bay- 
Holds,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  and  a 
landing  wharf  was  afforded  for  material,  as 
well  as  fur  the  reception  of  quarters  for  the 
men,  all  twelve  feet  above  water,  and  out  of 
reach  of  ordinary  waves.  The  cuffer-dam  was 
thirty-?ii  feet  across,  and  cylindrical  in  form. 
It  was  made  of  jointed  staves  fourteen  feet 
long,  four  inches  thick,  and  six  inches  wide, 
held  in  place  by  three  iron  hoops,  like  a  tub, 
and  braoed  and  stayed  inside  against  a  center 
post,  the  axis  of  which  coincided  with  the  axis 


of  the  cylindrical  coffer.  It  waa  bnilt 
Barfac«  of  the  water,  and  suspended  exactly 
over  the  site  of  the  tower.  A  loosely  twisted 
inch  and  a  half  rope  of  oakum  was  tacked  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  staves,  and  then  the  cylin- 
der waa  lowered  to  the  bed-rock,  which  had 
such  irregularities  on  its  surface  that  some  of 
them  were  three  feet  hi^h.  All  these  were  com- 
pensated by  driving  the  jointed  staves  home 
with  a  heavy  top-maul,  the  oakum  rope  serving 
as  calking ;  nnd  this  was  made  approiima- 
lively  water-tight  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  B  loosely  twisted  four.inrh  hay-rope  and 
a  canvas  Hap,  which  was  attached  in  part  to 
the  outside  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder, 
that  lay  in  part  flat  on  the  rock,  and  which 
was  forced  into  the  angle  by  the  outside  presa- 
ure  when  the  pumps  commenced  lowering  the 
water  in  the  dam.    Tbe  work  was  coiumenced 


in  May,  1870,  and  the  light  was  first  eihibili^ 
from  the  tinished  stmcture  in  June,  18Ti;  but 
the  available  working  time  spent  on  this  llghi- 
honae  was  but  about  twenty  monthfl,  Thistoi- 
er,  which  cost,  including  the  steamer  and  ippli. 
ances  of  all  kinds,  about  $ST6,000,  is  onr  bot 
specimen  of  monolithic  stone  masonry.  It  wai 
bnilt  by  General  O,  M.  Poe,  of  the  United  Sutti 
Engineers,  who  was  Genera]  Sherman's  chleF 
engineer  in  his  march  to  the  sea.  Itsstren^ 
baa  been  thoroughly  teated  by  the  ice  pmh 
already.  When  the  keepers  returned  to  tbe 
tower  on  Uay  15,  1ST4,  they  found  tbe  in 
piled  against  it  to  a  height  of  Uiirty  feet^  vliicb 
IS  seven  feet  higher  than  the  doorway,  and  tbe; 
could  not  effect  an  entrance  to  the  tower  util 
tbey  had  cut  through  the  iceberg,  of  whicb  tbw 
lighthouse  formed  the  core.  The  cut  ebon 
this  lighthouse  surrounded  by  an  ice-floe. 

The  board  is  now  building  a  stone  tower  in 
Lake  Superior,  on  Stannanl's  Rock,  twcnr;- 
eight  miles  from  shore,  for  which  the  stMmer 
and  the  plant  used  in  erecting  the  light  ODSpe^ 
tacle  Reef  are  being  used.  It  will  be,  wbei 
finished,  lOli  feet  in  height,  will  cost  ibosl 
tSO0,0OO,  and  will  show  a  light  of  the  wood 

Tillamook  (Oregon)  lighthouse  is  placed  to 
an  isolated  basalt  rock  high  out  of  water,  tlioiit 
one  mile  from  the  miunland,  in  fifteen  fatbom 
of  water,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of  tbe 
mouth  of  Columbia  River.  It  is  divided  abote 
low  water  into  two  unequal  parte  by  awidefii- 
Hure,  with  vertical  sides  ruDDing  east  and  weit 
standing  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  witli 
A  crest  capable  of  such  reduction  as  to  ic- 
commodate  a  structure  not  larger  than  fiftT 
feet  square.  A  lunding  could  with  difficnllj 
be  made  on  the  side  next  the  shore  duiing  i 
smooth  sea.  Tbe  rugged  character  of  the  heid- 
land,  the  tendency  of  the  sea  face  to  landslide!, 
and  the  great  distance  from  Astoria,  the  nrtr- 
est  supply-point,  made  the  execution  of  tbe 
work  a  task  of  labor,  difficulty,  danger,  sod  (i- 

Ense.  The  drowning  of  the  foremsn  on  tbe 
iding  of  the  first  working-party  tended  to 
confirm  tbe  pr^udicea  of  the  local  public 
against  the  enterprise,  and  to  increase  tbe  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  services  of  ikillcd 
workmen.  On  October  21,  1879,  howfter. 
four  workmen,  with  hammera,  dtilie,  bolw, 
provisions,  fuel,  a  etove,  and  some  canvas  10 
protect  them  and  their  supplies  from  tbe 
weather,  were  landed,  and,  a  few  days  later, 
five  more  men  and  a  small  derrick  were  got  to 
the  rock,  from  which  time  the  commencement 
of  the  work  may  be  dated.  For  Ihe  first  niae 
days  after  reaching  the  rock,  the  nineqoarrj- 
men  had  no  shelter  from  the  rain  and  sprti', 
except  that  of  the  canvas  lashed  to  riogbells. 
But  daring  this  time  they  cut  a  shallow  nkb« 
in  the  north  and  east  sides,  in  which  thej  eet 
op  a  strong  timber  shanty,  which  they  bolttd 
to  the  rock,  covered  with  canvas,  and  securtd 
to  ringbolts.  Trom  this  they  secured  safetj, 
hut  got  little  comfort.    After  setting  op  tb« 
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derrick  and  ciIttiDg  a  pathwa;  op  the 
f  the  rock,  thej  opened  a  beach  around 
luspeoding  the  workmen  on  staging  gup- 
I  bj*  bolts  let  into  the  rock's  creat.    Tba 

once  formed,  the  redaction  was  pnshed 
center.  The  onter  surface  of  the  rock 
uilj  removed  with  moderate  charges  of 
powder,  but  the  naclena  was  hard  and 
md  tn ant-powder  was  necessary  to  open 
ua,  when  large  chargea  of  black  powder 
sHtisfactorilf.  The  working  party,  in 
of  their  rude,  uncomfortable  quarters, 
id  diligently  through  the  winter  with 
resnlts.  But  tbe  work  was  much  delayed 
tlU  of  weather  eo  bad  that  little  could  be 

The  coaat  was  visited  by  a  tornado  in 
ry,  which  oanaed  the  waves,  reflected 
he  rock,  lo  be  carried  by  the  wind  over 
wt,  so  that  for  many  days  oontinnonsly 
leeding  floods  poured  over  tbe  eastern 
making  work  impossible.  On  one  snob 
hia  cataract  earned  away  tbe  supply- 

and  even  endangered  the  qnartera  of 
>rk  ng  party  For  i  lore  than  two  weeks 
9  time    t  was  miposa  ble  for  the  steam 

wh  ch  s  ppl  ed  their  wants  to  cross  the 


bar  at  the  month  of  the  Oolumbia  River  to  go 
to  their  assiatance ;  when,  after  uzteen  dajs, 
communication  was  reopened,  the  party  was 
found  to  be  safe,  but  much  in  want  of  fresh 
proviMons,  These  were  supplied  by  an  endless 
line  running  between  the  mast  of  the  suppiy- 
veesel  and  a  ringbolt  driven  into  the  top  of  the 
rock,  in  water-tight  casks  suspended  by  slinga 
from  a  traveler,  which  wasmaae  to  move  along 
the  line. 

In  May  the  top  of  tlie  rock  was  leveled,  and 
a  foundation  made  about  eighty-eiglit  feet 
above  the  sen,  and,  on  the  Slst,  three  maaont, 
tour  derricks,  a  sniali  engine,  and  the  appli- 
ances for  laying  the  masonry,  were  landed. 
The  stone,  a  line-grained,  compact  basalt,  quar- 
ried near  Portland,  and  cut  to  dimensions  by 
contract,  was  delivered  at  Astoria  and  shipped 
to  the  rock  on  the  tender.  The  first  cargo  was 
landed  on  Jane  17tb ;  on  the  a2d  the  comer- 
stone  was  lud,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
rial was  shipped  to  the  rock  as  tlie  weather 
permitted. 

The  bu  Id  ng  a  a  square,  one-story  keepers 
dwe  1  ng  w  th  a  rectangular  extcna  on  for  the 
duplicate  s  ren  fog  3  gnal  apparatus     From  the 


of  the  keeper's  dwelling  rises  the  tower, 
is  crowned  by  a  gallery  and  a  lantern 
ling  a  firat-order  lens  apparatus.  The 
al  used  is  «tone,  cat  to  dimensions  on 
)re,  for  the  outer  walls,  and  brick,  iron, 
jod  for  the  interior.  The  light  is  forty- 
eet  above  the  base  of  the  tower  and  one 
■d  and  thirty-six  feet  above  mean  sea- 
ad  it  was  shown  for  the  firat  time  on  Feb- 
L,  1881.    If  it  had  been  finiahcd  a  month 


earlier,  it  probably  would  havesavod  the  English 
iron  bark  Lupata.  of  1,039  tuna  burden,  which 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  main  shore,  not  a 
mile  from  the  lighthouse,  with  a  loss  of  the 
vessel,  its  freight,  and  every  one  of  the  twenty 
persons  on  board.  The  bark  came  so  near  the 
rock  that  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  and  the 
voices  of  the  officers  giving  orders  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  but  the  night  was  so  dark  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  except  her  lights.    The 
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local  foreman  had  a  bonfiro  built  on  the  rock  if  not  reaching,  the  pai'aboloid  in 
as  soon  as  possible,  but   the  vessel  was  lost    were  heavily  silvered  and    proper 

probably  before  the  signal  could  be  seen.    It  I'he  heavy  lantern  frames  were  n 

was  on  this  night  that  the  working-party  lost  lighter  ones,  the  small  panes  of  glasi 

their  supply-house,  and  came  so  near  losing  ones,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  tow 

their  quarters,  if  not  their  lives.  largely  improved  that  obscuration 

The  illnminnting  apparatus  used  by  the  light-  was  no  longer  nn preventable.     TI 

house  establishment  varied  with  the  dates  of  largely  improved,  was  retained,  but 

its  use.    The  beacon  on  Point  Allerton,  Mas-  istration  was  good  only  where  it  hi 

sachusetts,   was  illumined  in  1678  by  **fier  intelligent,  and  honest  administrator! 

balls  of   pitch  and  ocum,"  burned  in   open  the  redectors  were  so  well  made  ai 

braziers.    The  lighthouse  on  Little  Brewster  placed  that.,  in  certain  instances,  it 

Island,   Boston  Harbor,  erected  in  1715-^16,  question  whether  a  better  light  wi 

was  first  lighted  by  tallow  candles.     Then  fol-  than  was  then  furnished.     Some  of 

lowed  the  spider  lamp,  burned  in  the  lantern  flectors  then  used  appear  from  rec 

as  it  might  have  been  in  a  window.    In  1812  ination  to  have  an  enormous  can* 

the  Government  bought  of  Mr.  Winslow  Lewis,  But  a  poor  light  was  the  rule,  and  a 

for  $20,000,  the  patent  for  his  ^*  magnifying  the  exception.    War  was  made  on  1 

and  reflecting  lantern.^*    This  is  described  as  of  reflectors,  and,  when  the  lightho 

consisting  of  a  lamp,  a  reflector,  and  what  was  lishment  was  turned  over  to  the  ] 

called  the  magnifier.    The  reflector  was  of  a  Board  in  1852,  the  reflectors  were  r< 

thin  sheet  of  copper,  commonly  segments  of  a  the  Fresnel  lenticular  apparatus,  fon 

sphere,  plated  over  with  a  slight  film  of  silver,  cessful  in  France,  and  more  or  less  t 

tnough  the  copper  was  so  thin  that  its  com-  the  world.    The  adoption  in  this  < 

pression  between  the  arms  of  its  iron  supports  the  lenticular  apparatus  made  it  pos 

materially  altered  its  form,  and  its  silvered  con-  light-keeper  of  average  capacity  to  k 

cave  surface  had  much  the  grain  and  luster  of  light,  and  impossible  for  him  to  k< 

tin  ware,  and  would  reflect  no  distinct  image,  one,  except  by  violation  of  plain 

The  patentee,  in  1812,  made  no  pretension  to  a  avoidance  of  routine  duties.    Beside 

knowledge  of  optics  as  now  understood,  and  saving  in  oil  effected  by  use  of  the  1 

his  reflectors  came  about  as  near  to  a  true  reflectors  was  so  great  that  the  expc 

paraboloid  as  did  a  barber^s  basin.    The  lamp,  changing  the  one  for  the  other  was 

roughly  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Ar-  few  years,  although  the  first  cost  of 

gand^s  fountain-lamp,  burning  from  thirty  to  was  quite  large, 
forty  gallons  of  oil  per  year,  had  a  three-quarter        It  was  shown,  in  a  report  made  tc 

inch  burner,  and  was  attached  to  a  circular  iron  in  1868,  that  the  mean  average  oof 

frame  in  front  of  the  reflector.     Before  the  lighthouse,  for  the  five  and   a  qua 

lamp  was  a  so-called  lens,  of  bottle-green  glass,  preceding  the  organization  of  the  I 

shaped  like  the  boirs-eye  let  into  aship^s  deck.  Board,  was  $1,302,  with  oil  at  an  t 

from   two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  thick  $1.18  per  gallon,  while,  for  the  sai 

through  the  axis  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  after  the  board  took  charge,  it  was  b 

which  was  supposed  to  have  some  magnifying  with  oil  at  $1.62  per  gallon.    Thus  it 

power.    This  apparatus  was  inclosed  in  a  mas-  that  under  the  board  the  average  cos 

sive  wrought-iron  lantern,  glazed  with  panes  taining  each  light  was  about  $16  pe: 

ten  by  twelve  inches  in  size.    The  effect  of  the  than  under  the  previous  management 

whole  was  characterized  by  one  of  the  report-  oil  was  about  fifty  cents  per  gallon  n 

ing  inspectors  as  making  a  bad  light  worse,  it  was  broadly  claimed  by  the  boarc 

But  its  main  merit  seems  to  have  been  that  ot  claim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

economy,  as  the  patentee,  who  had  fitted  thirty-  that  by  the  change  it  furnished  nnde 

four  lighthouses  with  his  apparatus,  contracted  system,  ^^  at  least  four  times  as  mud 

in  1816  to  maintain  the  lights  on  receiving  one  the  benefit  of  the  navigator  as  the  b* 

half  the  oil  previously  consumed,  and  again,  in  of  reflector  lights  which  has  been  de 

1821,  for  one  third  of  the  old  allowance.  at  the  same  time  at  a  consumption  of 

This  apparatus  is  spoken  of  more  respect-  than  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  oil 

fully  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representa-  for  the  best  system  of  reflector  lights 
tives  in  1842,  made  by  its  committee  on  com-        A  full   description  is  given  in  J 

merce,  from  which  it  appears  that  "the  ira-  **  Cyclopaedia"  of  the  reflectors,  unde 

provement  in  the  character  of  the  light  and  Lighthouses,  and  of  the  lenticular 

the  economy  in  saving  oil  were  subjects  of  high  under  the  name  of  Augustin  Fbbsni 

commendation  by  the  Government.".    It  also  ventor. 

appears  that  the  use  of  the  magnifying  buirs-eye        The  illuminant  of  the  lighthouse 

was  gradually  abandoned,  so  that  but  few  re-  ment  has  been  changed  whenever  a  I 

mained  in  1838,  and  the  last  one  was  removed  has  been  found.    The  "  fler-balls  of 

in  1840.     The  administration  of  the  system  ocum,^^  used  in  the  open  brazier  at  P( 

was  largely  improved.     The  reflectors  were  ton  in  1673,  were  succeeded  by  tallo 

made  on  true  optical  principles,  approximating,  at  Little  Brewster  Island  in  1716,  w 
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sh-oil,  burned  in  spider-lamps,  with 
s,  suspended  by  iron  chains  from  the 
Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  as  late  as 
I  this  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  1812 
oil,  burned  in  a  sort  of  argand  lamp 
w^s  ^'  patent  magnifying  and  reflect- 
as  ^* ;  and  this  illuiuinant  was  contin- 
bhe  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
;ntury,  when  the  reflector  system, 
;  was  improved,  was  itself  superseded 
snel  lenticular  apparatus,  now  in  use. 
the  Lighthouse  Board  came  into 
e  of  the  first  subjects  which  received 
tention  was  that  of  obtaining  a  new 
;  of  less  cost  than  sperm-oil.  The 
linution  of  the  whale  catch  and  the 
use  of  sperm-oil  as  a  lubricant  made 
d  more  expensive.  The  board,  there- 
d  in  the  aid  of  such  scientists  as  Pro- 
»rfit  and  Alexander,  of  the  University 
Qd.  Their  analyses,  quantitative  and 
3,  chemical,  photometric,  etc.,  of 
hale,  shark,  fish,  seal,  colza,  olive, 

mineral  oils,  of  various  grades  and 
ons,  were  published  by  the  board  in 
these  are  still  regarded  by  the  trader 
ithority  on  those  subjects, 
found  from  these  examinations  that 
oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of  several 
t  especially  from  that  of  the  wild  cab- 
ssica  oleracea)  was  largely  used  in 
id  would  comply  with  all  the  required 
\  except  that  of  being  of  home  pro- 

This  difllculty  the  board  overcame 
ating  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
lanufacture  of  the  oil  from  its  seed 
te  industry. 

the  board  purchased  and  used  over 
ms  of  colza-oil  at  $1.10  per  gallon ;  in 
0  gallons  at  $1  per  gallon,  and  10,000 
1.10  per  gallon,  and  that,  too,  while 

was  selling  at  $1.64^  per  gallon; 
edily  became  evident  that  the  coun- 

soon  supply  all  the  colza-oil  wanted 
)nse  consumption  at  $1  per  gallon  as 
m  price. 

ne  the  board  had  experimented  with 
nd  with  such  success  that  it  apt)eared 
n\  of  a  certain  grade  was  a  more  de- 
iminant  than  colza,  and  it  gave  equal- 
dsults,  was  more  certain  in  quantity 
iction,  and  was  economical  in  price, 
incipal  manufacturer,  who,  after  sev- 
ipts,  had  succeeded  in  making  colza- 
ho  to  do  so  had  put  up  expensive  ma- 
lt the  board's  instance,  finally  in- 
.  that  the  result  of  its  experiments 
need  him  that  the  Government  could 

to  use  colza-oil  in  preference  to  lard- 
lat  he  would  abandon  its  further  man- 
for  lighthouse  purposes,  though  he 
mstrated  its  success  in  all  respects 
m petition  with  lard-oil,  if  the  board 
rcnase  from  him  the  colza  he  then 
md.  This  was  done,  and  lard-oil  be- 
established  illuminant. 


Oil  for  the  year  is  usually  purchased  by  con- 
tract in  the  autumn,  after  advertisements  for 
proposals,  and  is  made  deliverable  in  large  lots 
at  different  times  and  places,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  establishment.  When  delivered, 
it  is  subjected  to  careful  and  exact  test,  to  ascer- 
tain its  purity;  and  its  light-giving  power,  in 
lighthouse  lamps,  is  ascertained  by  photome- 
tric measurement.  The  best  oil  of  commerce  is 
not  always  the  best  for  lighthouse  lamps,  and 
the  dealers  have  much  difliculty  in  meeting  the 
precise  wants  of  the  establishment ;  hence  it  is 
not  unusual  that  some  oil  is  rejected.  Taking 
the  oil  purchased  in  open  market,  to  meet  sud- 
den demands,  which  it  is  cheaper  to  meet  by 
purchase  than  by  transportation,  together  with 
that  purchased  by  contract,  the  establishment 
bought  on  an  average  about  100,000  gallons  of 
oil  yearly.  The  highest  price  it  has  paid  for 
sperm-oil  was  $2.43^  per  gallon,  the  lowest 
$}.09  ;  *the  highest  that  it  has  paid  for  lard-oil 
was  $2.27,  and  lowest  48^  cents  per  gallon. 

7^   lard-oU  used  by  the  Iwhfliotise  esfablishmerU 
from  1867  to  1880,  both  inclusive. 


YEAR. 

Gallons. 

Arenge  eottptr 

galJua. 

•1.29A 
1.27^ 

1.49,V 
l.S7fI 
1.2635 

.9325 

.7826 

.m 

1.2U 
1.1755 

.9^ 

.7a'4 
.52646  + 
.69837  + 
.7447 

ToUlooft. 

1S67 

75,000 

65,000 

60.000 

60,000 

91,000 

91,000 

95,000 

99,000 

118,000 

«i,000 

110,000 

107,000 

106,000 

67,000 

44,000 

$96,950  00 

iS6S 

60,980  00 

ISiOJ 

89,425  00 

1870 

149,140  00 

1871 

115,197  50 

1872 

85,345  00 

187^ 

7.%020  00 

1S74 

88,060  00 

1675 

167,575  00 

1876 

99,930  00 

1877 

109,282  50 

1873 

71,459  90 

1879 

55,805  20 

188f) 

46,455  80 

1881 

82,889  00 

The  lighthouse  establishment  from  its  incep- 
tion had  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  petroleum. 
As  early  as  1807  there  was  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  owners  of  the  good  ship 
Oorlomande,  from  Rangoon,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  relative  to  five  thousand  gallons  of 
earth-oil,  which  is  commended  as  the  ^'  best 
article  known  for  burning  in  lighthouses,  mak- 
ing a  very  strong,  clear,  and  brig^ht  flame, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  great  volume  of 
smoak.'^  It  may  be  that  then,  as  often  since, 
the  ^^  great  volume  of  smoak  ^*  prevented  the 
use  of  the  earth-oil.  In  1855  the  board  made 
some  unsuccessful  experiments  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  petroleum.  Meantime  the  price 
of  lard-oil  had  so  far  increased  that  a  cheaper 
illuminant  became  a  necessity.  It  was  only 
necessary,  however,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
since  lard-oil  had  proved  itself  acceptable  in 
every  other  respect.  The  matter  was  ap- 
proached with  much  caution,  as  the  volatile,  in- 
flammable, explosive  nature  of  mineral-oil  was 
well  known.  The  keeper  of  one  of  the  lights 
on  Lake  Michigan  had,  in  1864,  on  his  own 
motion,  substituted  for  the  usual  lard-oil  lamp 
one  burning  kerosene.    Soon  after  commenc- 
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ing  its  use,  he  attempted  to  eztinguisb  the  lamp  throughout  the  lighthouse  establishment,  ex- 
by  blowing  down  its  chimney,  when  it  exploded,  cept  in  the  seventy-three  lights  of  the  liighest 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair-  powers,  in  which  this  illuminant  fails  yet  to 
case,  with  his  clothes  on  fire,  when  another  bum  to  as  good  advantage  as  does  lard-oil.  It 
explosion  took  place,  which  blew  the  whole  is  claimed  that  five  gallons  of  mineral-oil  will 
lantern  from  the  tower,  and  efiectually  de-  give  as  much  light  as  four  gallons  of  lard-oil, 
stroyed  the  lenticular  apparatus.  But,  as  min-  while  mineral-oil  at  the  present  writing  costs 
eral-oil  was,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  sue-  about  fourteen  cents  and  lard  oil  about  seven- 
cessful  use  in  European  lighthouses,  the  board  ty-five  cents  per  gallon.  Thus  it  may  be  stated 
set  about  solving  the  problems  connected  with  roughly  that  mineral  •  oil,  as  compared  with 
its  uniform  and  economical  combastion,  its  lard-oil,  gives  one  fifth  more  light  and  costs 
purchase  in  the  large  quantities  needed,  the  four  filths  less  money, 
tests  as  to  purity,  and  the  degrees  of  heat  at  The  propriety  of  using  gas  as  a  lighthouse 
which  it  should  bum  and  flash,  the  degrees  of  illuminant  has  several  times  been  considered, 
cold  at  which  it  should  remain  limpid,  meth-  An  effort  was  made  in  1S44  to  use  a  rosmgas 
ods  for  its  transportation  and  storage,  and  the  at  the  Christiana  light  station,  near  Wilming- 
other  questions  connected  with  its  safe  and  ton,  Delaware,  but,  after  something  less  than 
economical  use.  a  year  of  trial,  it  was  abandoned  as  impracti- 
The  first  difficulty  was  that  of  the  lamp  in  cable.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  af- 
which  it  should  be  burned.  At  the  outset  a  terward  made  at  the  light  station  on  Keedj 
claim  was  set  up  that  mineral  oil  could  not  be  Island,  mouth  of  Delaware  River, 
burned  in  a  lighthouse  without  infringing  on  a  From  time  to  time,  lighthouses  near  cities 
certain  patent.  The  board,  always  ready  to  have  been  illumined  with  gas  from  the  city 
encourage  inventive  genius  when  applied  to  gas-works :  it  is  now  used  in  but  three  stations, 
lighthouse  matters,  asked  the  necessary  an-  namely,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
thority  to  deal  with  the  patentee,  when  the  and  Newburyport,  Massachusetts;  and  even 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  custom  is,  at  these  three  it  has  been  found  necesijary  to 
referred  the  legal  questions  involved  to  the  guard  against  the  accident  to  gas-pipes,  most 
Attorney-General.  Thus  a  legal  controversy  Ukely  to  happen  in  the  coldest  weather,  by  keep- 
arose  which  continued  some  three  years,  run-  ing  a  set  of  oil-lamps  ready  to  take  the  place 
ning  through  the  Patent  Office,  and  was  finally  of  the  gas-burners  at  a  moment^s  notice.  But, 
adjudicated  in  the  courts,  where  it  was  decided  while  the  board  has  not  found  the  use  of  gas 
that  mineral-oil  could  be  burned  in  any  light-  practicable  thus  far,  it  keeps  itself  informed  as 
house  lamp  except  one  without  infringing  any  to  the  progress  made  in  its  manufacture  and 
patent.    Meantime,  the  board  had,  after  much  its  combustion. 

experimentation  in  its  own  laboratory  and  work-  The  board  is  using  compressed  gas  to  light 
shops,  succeeded  in  producing  a  mineral-oil  the  ten  lights  at  the  northern  entrance  to  Cor- 
lamp  capable  of  consuming  all  the  carbon  it  rituck  Sound,  North  Carolina.  This  gas  is  made 
set  free,  and  introduced  it  into  its  lighthouses,  and  compressed  at  its  own  gas-works,  and  it 
The  chairman  of  the  board,  the  venerable  is  carrieci  to  each  of  the  beacons  in  tanks,  built 
Professor  Henry,  had  been  during  this  time  into  a  scow,  which  is  towed  by  a  steam-lannch, 
dealing  with  other  difficulties  practically  and  manned  by  the  keepers  of  these  ten  small 
personally  in  laboratory  and  workshop,  and  in  lights,  who  reside  on  board.  The  gas  in  each 
them  had  more  than  once  endangerea  his  per-  will  bum  for  ten  days  and  nights,  if  need  be. 
son,  if  not  his  life,  and  thus  the  board  reached  Though  the  action  of  this  iUuminant  is  not 
in  advance  certain  determinate  results.  It  unsatisfactory,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it 
fixed  the  flashing  test  of  the  mineral-oil  that  has  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
would  be  accepted  for  lighthouse  use  at  140°  The  board  has  watched  the  experiments 
Fahr.,  the  fire  test  at  154°,  and  the  freezing  made  in  other  countries  with  the  electric  light 
test  at  which  it  should  remain  limpid  at  zero,  as  a  lighthouse  illuminant,  and,  while  it  does 
liitmus  paper  immersed  in  it  for  ^\e  hours  not  consider  that  this  light  can  be  seen  farther 
must,  by  remaining  unchanged  in  color,  show  than  its  own  best  lights — which  are  seen,  lo- 
its  freedom  from  acid ;  its  specific  gravity  cated,  and  identified  as  far  as  the  curvatore 
must  not  be  less  than  802°;  and  it  is  to  be  of  the  earth  will  allow — and  while  it  is  not  coo- 
paid  for  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of  6<^  pounds  viuced  that  the  electric  light  can  be  located  or 
net  weight  to  the  gallon.  The  board  has  identified  better,  or  even  seen  in  fog  farther, 
contracted  for  several  lots  deliverable  at  dif-  than  its  oil  lights,  still,  for  purposes  of  practi- 
ferent  periods  at  New  York,  Detroit,  and  San  cal  experimentation,  it  has  —  unsuccessfolly. 
Francisco,  amounting  to  75.000  gallons  in  all,  however— for  several  successive  years,  asked 
at*  an  average  price  of  14  ^'j^  cents  per  gal-  Congress  for  such  an  appropriation  as  would 
Ion.  The  difficulty  of  storing  and  transport-  enable  it  to  erect  and  put  in  operation  an  eleo- 
ing  such  quantities  in  bulk  was  conceded,  but  trio  Ught  bv  the  side  of  and  in  competition 
its  danger  was  evaded  by  having  the  oil  placed  with  an  oil  light.  Meantime  it  has  tested 
at  once  in  five-gallon  cans,  where  it  was  to  every  prominent  American-built  machine  for 
remain  until  transferred  to  the  lighthouse  burn-  making  the  electric  light,  tliat  it  might  be 
ers  for  combustion.     Mineral-oil  ie  now  used  ready  to  use  the  best  when  Congress  bad  pro- 
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rided  the  fands  for  that  purpose.    The  results  blast  on  a  light-ship  more  than  twenty  miles 

)f  these  tests  are  given  in  its  Annual  Reports  from  land,  so  that  they  would  not  be  puzzled 

!or  1879  and  for  1880.  by  shore  echoes,  on  which  all  the  various  phe- 

None  of  the   various  lighthouse  establish-  nomena  that  could  be  registered  by  the  tber- 

Dents  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  mometer,  the  hygrometer,  and  the  anemome- 

ight  that  can  be  identified  as  to  kind,  or  lo-  ter,  were  also  to  be  noted,  on  charts  previously 

sated  as  to  site,  at  any  considerable  distance,  prepared,  and  it  was  expected,  when  all  this 

lirough  a  fog,  or  even  through  a  snow-storm,  field  work  had  been  plotted,  to  deduce  some- 

kt  earnest  etfort  is  made  to  guide  the  mariner  thing  of  the  law  of  these  variations  of  audi- 

)y  sound  when  sight  will  not  avail,  and  fog-  biiity,  and  to  show  what  allowance  may  be 

ii|^8  of  various  kinds  have  been  applied  to  made  for  them.    The  death  of  Professor  Henry 

ills  purpose.  caused  the  postponement  rather  than  the  aban- 

In  the  course  of  his  researches  as  head  of  the  donment  of  these  experiments.  Professor 
)oard^8  committee  on  experiments.  Professor  Morton,  his  successor  as  the  scientific  adviser 
lenry  developed  two  theories,  stating  them  to  of  the  board,  in  doing  that  duty  which  laid 
)e  good  working  hypotheses :  one  relative  to  nearest  his  hand,  has  brought  out  the  photo- 
he  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  direction  of  sound,  phone,  an  instrument  by  which  the  mariner, 
ind  the  other  on  the  failure  of  sound  to  make  when  puzzled  as  to  the  location  of  the  f  og- 
Uelf  heard  at  irregular  intervals.  The  effect  signal,  which,  when  heard  in  snow-storm  or  in 
»f  the  publication  on  the  first  has  been  to  fog,  seems  to  come  from  anywhere,  may  de- 
ianse  seamen,  wishing  to  hear  a  fog-signal  termine  its  direction  to  within  a  point  of  the 
igainst  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  to  go  aJoft  compass. 

a  they  would  to  see  a  distant  light,  and  to  And  at  this  time,  although  the  board  has 

^  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water  as  pos-  not  brought  its  fog-signal  service  up  to  its  own 

(ible  to  catch  the  sound,  if  the  wind  is  wafiing  standard,  it  is  of  large  service  to  commerce, 

<he  sound  toward  them.  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  study  by 

As  to  the  interval  in  the  audibility  of  a  commissions  sent  hither  by  other  countries,  es- 

^ODtinuous  sound,  it  is  now  accepted  that  a  pecially  by  Brazil  and  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is 

Pijg-sigQal  may  be  in  full  blast  and  audible  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  in  advance  of 

loT  a  long  distance,  and  inaudible  at  varying  that  of  any  other  lighthouse  establishment, 

points  within  that  diistance,  and  that  the  sound  The  principal  fog-signals  now  used  by  the 

may  shade  off  from  audibility  to  inaudibility,  board  are  the  trumpet,  the  siren,  the  steam- 

ind  back  to  audibility,  several  times  in  pass-  whistle,  the  whistling-buoy,  the  bell-boat,  the 

log  from  the  fog  -  signal  to  that  point  far-  bell-buoy,  and  bells  rung  by  machinery  im- 

thest  distant  from  it  where  it  is  clearly  heard,  pelled  by  clock-work. 

Hence  mariners  understand  that,  though  they  The  board,  in  1854,  employed  Professor  J. 
may  not  hear  it,  still  they  may  be  within  ear-  H.  Alexander,  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
shot  of  a  fog-signal  in  operation.  They  aUo  to  make  a  series  of  researches  as  to  the  audi- 
fally  realize  the  fact  that  they  may,  while  biiity  of  sound  in  fog  and  as  to  the  action  of 
sailing  toward  the  sound  already  caught,  lose  fog-signals,  and  it  published  the  Professor^s  re- 
it,  and  that  by  continuing  their  course  they  port  and  circulated  it  among  scientific  mechan- 
may  pick  it  up  again.  They  also  understand  ics.  During  this  time,  Mr.  C.  L.  Daboll,  of 
that^  while  sailing  away  from  the  fog-signal.  New  London,  Connecticut,  had  been  experi- 
tbey  may  lose  its  sound  and  hear  it  again  menting  on  his  own  account.  Under  the  en- 
several  times  before  pa&sing  entirely  beyond  couragement  of  the  board,  he  brought  out  his 
its  range  of  audibility.  Therefore,  they  now  trumpet  fog-signal.  His  plan  was  to  employ  a 
make  allowances  for  the  variations  of  the  reed  trumpet,  made  somewhat  like  a  clarionet, 
wond  of  the  fog-signal  as  they  do  for  the  va-  and  sounded  by  air  condensed  in  a  reservoir 
Hatioos  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  although  by  machinery  driven  first  by  horse-power,  and, 
the  law  of  the  variations  of  its  sound  has  not  later,  by  a  hot-air  engine.  In  it  the  trumpet 
yet  been  fully  deduced  or  completely  formu-  is  the  resounding  cavity,  and  the  necessary 
l&ted.  The  board^s  annual  reports  show  some-  agitation  of  the  air  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
Ihing  of  its  gradual  but  effective  labors  to  tion  of  the  tongue-like  reed.  The  trumpet  is 
Wrest  fi-om  Nature  her  carefully  guarded  se-  vertical,  curved  at  the  upper  part.  A  first- 
<^ta,  and  to  utilize  the  results  of  this  work  as  class  trumpet  is  17  feet  long,  including  the 
tpidly  as  they  are  obtained.  curvature,  nas  a  flaring  mouth  38  inches  across. 

It  was  within  its  plana  to  have  continued  its  while  its  throat  is  8^  inches  in  diameter.    The 

researches  into  the  laws  of  sound  by  a  grand  at-  reed  is  of  steel,  10  inches  long,  2f  inches  wide, 

tack  with  all  its  available  forces.    Professor  1  inch  thick  at  the  fixed,  and  half  that  at  the 

Henry  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  free  end.    It  is  driven  by  an  Ericsson  hot-air 

Kientista,  in  addition  to  those  officially  con-  engine,  having  a  82-inch  cylinder  with  an  air 

lected  with  the  board,  who  were  to  be  sta-  chamber  4^  feet  across  and  6  feet  long,  which, 

iooed  in    steamers   and  in  captive  balloons  at  a  pressure  of  from  15  to  20  pounds,  could 

[K>ve,  at  various  heights,  all  to  note  simulta-  make  a  five-second  blast  every  minute.    While 

BOQsly  the  degree  of  aadibility  in  numerical  the  trumpet  is  not  as  far-reaching  as  some 

aJd  of  the  sound  of  a  powerful  fog-signal  in  full  other  fog-signals,  it  has  been  preferred  for 
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ing  sach  a  stracture.    Bat  the  ligbt-ship  should 


veather  and  suiind  as  far-reaching  a  fog-aignal 
in  thick.  To  insure  penuaneni^  of  position  is 
a  matter  of  great  dimcultj.  When  mooriofn 
hare  been  made  too  heavy  to  drag,  chunn  have 
broken ;  when  they  have  held,  mooring-bitts 
have  been  torn  out;  when  the;  have  held,  the 
ship  has  foundered  at  her  anchors,  or  the  ca- 
ble has  been  slipped,  and  the  ship  has  aonght 
a  harbor  or  gone  to  sea  for  safety.  Bnt  onder 
the  present  rules  of  the  board  rigid  inspection 
is  frequently  made  of  their  riding-gear,  and  the 
absence  of  a  light-ship  from  her  moorings  is 
now  qmte  nnusaal. 

The  board  has  thirty  light-ahips  of  varioos 
aizea  on  doty  in  the  service.  The  amaller, 
slighter  built,  and  older  vessels  are  moored  in 
Bounds  and  hays.  The  larger,  utronger,  and 
later  built  are  anchored  in  the  open  ocean. 
Among  the  latter  is  that  on  New  Sooth  Shoals, 
Bome  twenty-seven  mUes  at  aea,  the  nearest 
land  being  Nantucket ;  Pollock  Kip  light- 
BJjip,  moored  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Nan- 
tnoket  Sonud;  another  is  moored  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  Vineyard  Sonnd;  two  off 
Sandy  Hook  entrance  to  Netv  York  Bay ;  an- 
other off  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay ;  an- 
other on  Winter  Quarter  Shoal,  off  the  coast 
of  Virginia;   another  on  Frying  Pan  Shoal, 


off  the  month  of  Gap«  Fear  River,  North  Cu-. 
olina;  another  on  Rattlesnake  Shonl,offil)e 
entrance  to  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolim;  u- 
other  off  Martin's  Induiitry  Shoal  at  the  ti- 
trance  to  Port  Royal,  Sonth  Carolina;  ud 
the  last  Iigh^ship  built  (1880)  is  on  Trini^ 
Shoal,  off  the  coast  of  Lonisiana.  This  lad  ii 
fitted  with  a  twelve-inch  ateam- whistle  fof 
Eignal,  end  ia  perhaps  the  strongest  and  boi- 
equipped  ligbt-ship  afloat.  The  light-shiptmi 
Pollock  Rip  and  at  the  month  of  Vinejifd 
Sonnd  have  fog-»ignal  sirens  operated  by  hoi- 
air  engines,  which  are  to  be  replaced  bysUaie- 
engines,  as  it  is  found  that  hot  air  endsn^ 
the  health  of  the  crew  and  ehortens  the  lif«  U 
the  ship. 

Each  light-ship  shows  i':'ivr  nne  or  t*<i 
lights.  Each  light  has  eighi  rcflektors,  euh 
twelve  incbee  in  diameter,  set  npon  a  riu 
which  encircles  the  mast,  and  can  be  UgbM 
and  hoisted  to  the  masthead  b;  night  ud 
lowered  and  honsed  by  day.  These  reflecton 
are  illamined  by  a  kind  of  Argand  lamp,  in 
which  Ibe  soenn-oil  formerly  burned  waa  mo- 
ceeded  by  lard-oil,  and  that  is  now  gaper 
seded  bv  mineral-oil,  burned  in  a  lamp  rft- 
cially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  lighting 
apparatus  is  inclosed  in  a  lantern,  with  lirp 
panes  of  glaas  which  protect  the  Eight  from  the 

The  light-ahip  shown  in  the  aceompaDfiij! 


R-lp  Shoal,  in  the  beam,  twelve  feet  five  inches  hold,  and  is  offocr 

entrance  to  Nan-  hundred  and  ten  tons  bnrden.     I^he  ia  schoca- 

tucket  and  Vineyard  Sounds,  MasaachnaettB.   It  er-rigged,  with  a  lighting  apparatus  npon  each 

was  bnilt  in  18T7,  is  about  one  hundred  and  mast  supplied  with  eight  burners  end  reflec- 

twenty  feet  long,  nearly  twenty-seven  feet  tors.    It  has  been  fonnd  eo  difficult  to  ke^ 
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m1  from  dra^ng  her  ancbors  that 
lOW  fitted  with  mooringg  as  heayj  aa 

a  fiigate.  In  Bpite  of  her  briltianC 
id  her  powerful  fog-signal,  ahe  haa 
Mstedlj  mn  into  b;'  pawing  vessels 
e  or  less  damaged,  as  bare  moat  of  th« 
;ht-abipa  in  the  aervice.  She  baa  a 
I  mate,  two  en^neers,  and  a  force  of 

Her  cost  was  |S(>iOOO,  and  it  reqnirea 
,000  a  year  to  maintain  her  ezclnuve 
ra— a  larger  sum- than  is  needed  for 
ihipa,  or  for  those  without  fog-aignals. 
mated,  however,  tbat  it  costs  $10,000 
to  maintain  and  keep  in  repair  each 
rst-class  ligbt-ahipB  in  the  service,  and 
^fed  as  a  reason  for  replacing  them  as 
Msible  with  lighthonses. 
noj  is  to  the  seamsn  by  day  what  the 
.t  night,  and  what  the  fog-aignal  is  in 
rather.  It  tella  him  by  its  size,  form, 
d  number  how  to  avoid  the  rocks  and 
nd  shows  the  way  in  and  ont  of  har- 

7^)wtb  of  the  bnoy  service  may  be 
i  by  its  cost,  whicli  was  for  the  five 
needing  the  organization  of  the  Ixiard, 

about  $7B,000  per  year,  and  for  tbe 
a  after  abont  $82,000  per  year. 
a  there  were  nearly  l.OOObuoya  in  po- 
tt 18S5  the  board  had  1,034;  in  1800  it 
8;  during  the  war  it  lost  those  on  tlie 

ooasta,  but  in  1887  it  had  ao  far  re- 
id  added  to  them  that  it  had  2,044 ;  in 
lad  S,009 ;  and  on  June  30, 1880,  it  had 
loya  in  the  watera  of  the  several  dia- 
An  appropriation  of  $S2S,000  waa 
>r  maintaining  the  bnojage  of  the 
States  coasts  during  the  year  ending 

1882. 
loy  eervioe  has  its  own  code  of  laws, 

national,  a  fleet  of  amall  tenders  for  ile 
ince,  besides  a  corps  of  contractors  to 
<the  baoy  age  of  coves  and  inlets  iraprac- 

>  the  Itghthonse  tendara.  It  has  its  de- 
the  storage  of  iron  bnoys,  where  they 
ed  and  numbered,  or  repaired,  anil  also 
ooden  baoys  are  mode  ready  for  ser- 

haa  its  own  directory  printed  yearly, 

>  volumes,  distributed  gratuitously  for 
fit  of  commerce,  in  which  each  one  of 
9  than  8,000  bnoys  is  mentioned  by 
cated  by  station,  and  is  described  by 
pe,  color,  nnmber,  and  vicinity.  Tbe 
t  connected  with  its  improvement,  as 
its  maintenance,  are  considered  as  of 
portance,  and  are  made  tbe  subject  of 
aideration  by  the  t>est  scientific  aid  at 
■sition  of  tbe  board. 

are  of  wood  or  iron.  The  wooden 
>w  in  use  are  sticka  fi-om  twelve  to 
:  long,  of  pine  or  spruce,  but  prefer- 
edar.  The  board  frequently  contracts 
elivery  at  one  of  its  depota  of  a  cargo 
n  the  rongit,  at  from  $10  to  $1G  eacbj 
B  freed  of  their  bark, 


tern  required  to  tell  their  allotted  story,  fitted 
at  tbe  larger  end  with  an  iron  sleeve,  to  which 
the  stone  or  iron  anchor  can  be  attached  by  a 
mooring- chain,  when  the;  are  packed  in  classea 
or  sizes  on  akids  to  aeason,  and  finally  to  take 
their  tonr  of  daty  in  the  water  to  replace 
otber«  which  are  to  rest  a  while  on  shore,  be 
freed  from  acquired  baruoclea,  take  on  a  fresh 
suit  of  paint,  and,  by  drying,  recover  their 
bnoyancy.  6par-bnoya  are  ctaaaified  first  by 
length  and  thickness,  and  then  by  acquired 
color;  but  thej  are  interchangeable  within 
these  conditions.  Tbe  cuts  represent  spar- 
buoys  and  their  appendages,  much  as  tney 
appear  in  the  water. 


Iron  buoys  are  hollow,  with  air-tight  com- 
partments, and  are  made  of  three  shapes,  called 
nun,  can,  and  ice  bnoya.    llie  nun-buoy  is  ai- 


rbed   most  conical  in  form ;  the  oan-bnoy  la  in  shape 
protroding  knota,  pfunted  to  the  pat-    tbe  fmatnm  of  a  cone  nearly  approaching  a 


kUl^l^ 
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cylinder ;   and   the  ice-bnoy  is  much  like  a  mooring-anchor  weighed ;  and  in  each  case  thi 

spar -buoy,  of  great  length,  slight  thickness,  buoy  is  carried  out  to  sea,  when  the  baoy-teo. 

and  of  largest  diameter  near  its  middle.    Each  ders  give  chase,  and,  if  successful  in  its  CBp- 

shape  is  classified  by  size,  and  diversified  by  ture,  return  it  to  position.    The  sea-going  qntl- 

color  and  number.    They  were  once  made  of  ities  of  the  large  iron  buoys  are  shown  bj 

wooden  staves,  like  barrels,  but  their  rapid  de-  their  volunteer  voyages.    One  is  now  anchored 

struction  by  the  Teredo  navalis  caused  the  sub-  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  pided 

stitution  of  boiler-iron.  The  cost  of  these  buoys  up,  about  six  weeks  after  it  had  been  wrenched 

varies  with  the  price  of  iron  and  cost  of  labor,  from  its  place  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  tamed 

The  board's  last  contract  for  buoys,  with  all  over  to  the  Irish  lighthouse  establishmcDt,  by 

their  attachments,  except  mooring-chains,  was  which  it  was  reported  to  the  United  States 

made  at  the  following  rates :  Lighthouse  boanl,  when  it  was  presented  to 

For  fint-clBsscan-baoys,  six  feet  across,  and  nine  the  Irish  board,  who  simply  added  to  its  for- 

feet  six  indiea  high. $262  mer  marks  their  own,  and  moored  it  near  the 

^'i^rll^vrf^rSlh'"''^^  us  Pomt  where  it  came  ashore,  in  commemontion 

For  thiid-claas  can-buoys^hree  feet*  two  inched  ^'  *^  peculiar  voyage, 

across,  and  lour  liaet  ten  inches  high 96  The  importance  of  keeping  New  York  Har- 

bor and  Bay  well  marked  has  moved  the  board 
to  keep  its  iron  buoys  in  position,  notwith- 
standing their  danger  during  the  winter,  but 
with  a  spar-buoy  b^ide  each  iron  buoy,  is  the 
ice  that  carries  away  the  one  passes  over  tb« 
other,  and  allows  it  to  resume  its  position,  and 

indicate  to  passing  vessels  where  the  iron  bnoj 

xusHBooM  AHCHoaa.  ^  ni^^       w^  gl^^Ql^  ^^  ^^  ^Ig^  ^^  gjj^j^  ^Yie  buoy-tendere 

(For  mooring  Baoye.)  exactly  where  it  is  to  be  replaced.    New  York 

Harbor  was  twice  swept  clean  of  iron  bnoj9 

Congress  prescribed  by  act  of  September  28,  during  the  winter  of  1880-^81,  and,  though 

1850,  that  red  buoys,  with  even  numbers,  be  some  of  them  have  been  recovered,  the  bo«rd 

placed  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  black  buoys,  has  been  put  to  large  expense  to  replace  those 

with  odd  nnmbers,   on  the  left-hand  side  of  which  were  lost     Still,  it  recognizes  the  &ct 

channels  approached  from  seaward ;  that  buoys  that  the  loss  of  one  steamer  might  cause  a  de* 

placed  on  wrecks  or  other  obstructions,  having  struction  of  property  many  times  greater  than 

a  channel  on  each  side,  be  painted  with  red  the  cost  of  the  buoys,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Iosb 

and  black  horizontal  stripes ;  that  tliose  buoys  of  life  that  the  absence  of  buoys  might  occa- 

placed  in  mid-channel,  and  which  indicate  that  sion.    The  ice-buoy  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Parsoiut 

they  must  be  passed  close-to  to  avoid  danger,  Smith,  clerk  to  the  Lighthouse  Inspector  at 

be  painted  with  white  and  black  perpendicular  Philadelphia,  is  made  of  boiler-iron,  and  is  di- 

stripes;  and  finally,  that  perches,  with  balls,  vided  into  compartments,  so  that  any  one  maj 

cages,  etc.,  when  olaced  on  buoys,  will  indicate  be  pierced  without  sinking  the  buoy.    That  of 

a  turning-point,  the  color  and  number  of  the  the  first  class  costs  $300,  is  fifty  feet  long,  and 

buoy  showing  the  side  on  which  they  are  to  be  stands  twenty-two  feet  out  of  water.    That  of 

passed.  the  second  class  costs  $250,  is  forty  feet  long, 

Buoys  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  not  the  and  stands  seventeen  feet  out  of  water.   As 

least  of  which  is  that  of  being  run  down  and  with  wooden  spar-buoys,  the  ice  passes  oyer    | 

ripped  open  by  passing  steamers.    As  the  iron  them  without  carrying  them  away ;  but,  unlike 

buoys  are  made  with  compartments,  they  are  the  wooden  buoys,  they  break  the  propeller- 

rsrely  sunk,  but  their  line  of  flotation  is  often  blades  which  strike  them  instead  of  being  bro- 

lowered,  and  their  usefulness  accordingly  de-  ken,  and  thus,  defending  themselves,  last  many 

creased.    Spar-buoys  frequently  lose  a  portion  times  longer  than  spar-buoys,  and,  though  cost- 

of  their  length,  which  is  cut  off  by  strokes  of  ing  more  at  first,  are  more  economical  in  the 

colliding  propeller-blades.     Despite  state  and  end. 

national  statutes  forbidding  it,  vessels  will  some-"  The  board  has  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  steam- 
times  make  fast  to  buoys,  thus  gradually  drag-  ers  and  three  schooners,  ranging  from  fifty  to 
ging  them  off  their  bearings.  A  buoy  has  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  It  is  the 
sometimes  been  set  adrift,  that  a  reward  may  business  of  some  of  these  steamers  to  attend  to 
be  obtained  for  its  recovery;  but  this  is  not  a  the  buoyage  of  the  coast,  replacing  the  hnon 
profitable  operation,  as  the  reward  paid  is  which  have  gone  adrift,  exchanging  every  booj 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  for  a  fresh  one  once  a  year,  and  placing  new 

The  buoys'  worst  enemy,  however,  is  ice,  buoys.  They  are  also  used  to  supply  the  light- 
when  moving  in  mass,  and  with  a  tide  or  cur-  houses  with  provisions,  fuel,  and  minor  sop- 
rent  A  well-made,  well-moored  buoy,  at  the  plies,  and  on  them  the  inspectors  visit  tb« 
mouth  of  a  narrow  river,  can  create  an  ice-  light-stations  to  make  their  regular  quarterly 
gorge ;  but  usually,  when  the  ice  moves  in  inspections  and  to  pay  the  keepers.  Certain 
force,  the  buoys  met  have  their  mooring-loops  of  the  tenders  are  used  for  construction  por- 
torn  out,  their  mooring-chains  broken,  or  their  poses,  freighting  building  material  to  light* 
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lioiue  sites,  and  (KiDTejing  building  and  r^air- 
ingpartiea  from  station  to  statJOD.  The  Fern, 
tlu  largest  of  all,  ia  used  aa  a  aapplj  ateamer, 
tnd  yearl7  visits  the  light-stataona  on  th«  At- 
antio  and  Qiilf  coaata.  Nineteen  of  tbeae  vea- 
ela  are  emplojed  on  the  Atlantic  and  QnU 
oaata,  three  on  the  lakes,  two  on  the  weatern 
iven,  and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Thirteen 
rtbeae  vessels  have  l>een  built  for  liKhthoase 
orposea  ainoe  1870,  and  are  in  tolerable  condi- 
on.  Ten  of  the  ateamera  and  two  of  the 
ihoonera  are  pioorlj  adapted  for  the  service, 
lite  old,  and  are  onl^  kept  on  duty  notil  they 
m  be  replaced  bj  othera.  The  board  baa 
at  built  two  iron  ride-wheel  stearaera,  which 
Ht  about  $40,000  each,  when  finiabed  and 
inlpped,  and  which  arc  one  handred  and 
<rt7-BiK  feet  three  inchea  long,  twenty-three 
et  eight  inches  beam,  nine  feet  rix  inches 
sld,  and  of  abont  800  tona  bnrden.  Of  those 
iw  in  nse,  one  is  nnder  100  tons  Ijnrdcn, 
'Ten  ore  between  lOO  and  200,  seven  between 


SOO  and  SOO,  eiz  between  SCO  and  400,  one  be- 
tween 400  and  600,  and  one  between  500  and 
800. 

The  steam-tender  Manzanita,  which  ia  rep- 
resented in  the  cat,  was  bailt  in  Baltimore  in 
18T8-'79,  and  was  aent  through  the  Strsita  of 
Maoellan  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  hj  reason 
of  her  dze  and  power,  ahe  ia  used  for  inspeo- 
tion,  supply,  and  constmotion  jinrposea.  uei' 
length  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  beam 
twenty-ail  feet,  and  hold  nearly  twelve  feet. 
She  is  a  aorew  ateamer,  achooner- rigged,  bnilt 
of  wood,  and  cost,  when  equipped,  about  $tiO,- 
000.  She  has  a  derrick  attached  to  her  fore- 
mast, operated  by  a  htnating-engine,  which  takea 
ita  Bteam  from  her  boiler.  She  is  manned  by 
a  captain,  mate,  two  engineers,  and  twenty-one 
othera.  The  ManzanitB  may  l>e  considered  as 
typical  of  the  tenders  of  the  future,  rather  than 
of  the  past  or  preaent,  aa  she  ia  the  best  in  the 

The  first  light-keeper,  of  whose  regular  ap- 


xrintment  there  ia  authentic  information,  was 
icorge  Wortbylake,  hnshundman,  aged  forty- 
bree  years,  who  was  made  keeper  of  the  light- 
lODse  on  Litile  Brewster  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
a  1716,  at  fifty  pounds  per  year,  by  the  order 
>f  the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
bnsetts  Bay ;  and  it  seems  that  the  keepers  of 
be  other  seven  lighthouses  of  colonial  times 
lere  appointed  in  like  manner. 

When  the  General  Government  bad  assumed 
lisrge  of  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the  ap- 
dntment  of  keepers  waa  made  by  the  Presi- 
ent,  and  quite  a  nomber  of  the  commissions 
far  the  signature  of  Gaorge  Washington,  who 
Mk  great  interest  in  ligbthouiw  affairs.  Ooe 
t  the  first  official  acts  Washington,  as  Preai- 
snt,  performed,  was  to  write  to  the  keeper  of 
mdy  Book  light,  directing  hitn  to  keep  it 


burning  until  Congresa  had  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide for  its  continuance.  Jefferson  ^so  took 
peraonal  interest  in  lighthouse  afi'urs,  and  in 
Its  pereonnel.  There  are  hanging  in  the  office 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  at  Washington,  several 
letters  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  on  light- 
house matters.'  Among  them  is  a  letter  on 
which  is  the  following  endoraemenC: 

"  The  above  is  accompanied  by  two  other 
letters  dated  respectively  May  80,  and  June  1, 
1808,  which  strongly  recommend  Jared  Hand's 
a)>po!ntment  [as  keeper  of  Montank  Point 
Light]  to  succeed  hia  father,  which  were  duly 
submitted  to  the  President  for  hia  approval  or 
rejection."  On  the  letter  the  following  en- 
doraement  appears : 

I  hare  oonstnatly  nifused  to  ^ve  in  to  this  method 
of  making  offline  bcreditaiy.    WhenoToi  this  ono  bo- 
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oomes  actually  vacant,  the  claims  of  Jared  Hand  may  connected  with  stations  wMch  are  cultivated 

be  oonsiderod  with  those  of  other  competitors.  |^y  ^y^q  keepers*  families 

Thomas  Jeffebsok.  Keepers  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  bus- 

As  their  nnmber  increased,  the  nominations  iness  which  can  interfere  with  their  presence 
of  keepers  were  made  bj  collectors  of  customs  at  their  stations,  or  with  the  proper  and  Umelj 
who  were  the  local  saperintendents  of  lights ;  performance  of  their  lighthouse  duties ;  bat  it 
but  the  appointments  were  made  by  the  Secre-  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  keeper  working  at 
tarj  of  the  Treasury.  That  usage  crystidlizc^  his  station  as  a  shoemaker,  tailor,  or  io  some 
into  law,  and  still  obtains ;  but  the  nomination  similar  capacity,  and  there  are  light-keepei 
of  the  collector  is  forwarded  to  the  Lighthouse  who  fill  neighboring  pulpits,  who  hold  corn- 
Board,  where  it  receives  an  endorsement  which  missions  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  there  are 
procures  for  it  favorable  or  adverse  action.  The  still  others  who  do  duty  as  school-teacbera, 
appointment,  however,  is  but  temporary,  and  without  neglecting  their  lighthouses.  As  the 
continues  only  until  the  candidate  has  been  ex-  dwellings  of  the  light-keepers  are  often  tasteful- 
amined,  after  which,  if  he  passes,  a  full  ap-  lyplanned,wellbiult,  and  located  on  picturesqae 
pointment  is  given  him ;  otherwise  he  is  dropped  sites,  people  in  search  of  summer  quarters  hare 
from  the  service.  so  besought  keepers  for  accommodation  that 

The  appointment  of  light-keepers  is  restricted  the  board  has  been  compelled  to  prohibit  them 

to  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  from  taking  boarders  under  any  circumstances, 

fifty,  who  can  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.  The  board  has  done  much  to  make  keepers 

are  able  to  do  the  requisite  manual  labor,  to  pull  comfortable.    They  are  furnished  with  quarters 

and  sail  a  boat,  and  have  enough  mechanical  for  themselves,  and  in  certain  cases  for  their 

ability  to  make  the  necessary  minor  repairs  about  families,  and,  when  so  far  distant  from  market 

the  premises  and  keep  them  painted,  white-  as  to  make  its  carriage  equal  or  exceed  its  cost, 

washed,  and  in  order.  with  fuel  and  rations ;  suitable  boats  are  fnr- 

Although  but  one  grade  of  keeper  is  recog-  nished  stations  Inaccessible  by  land ;  and  at 
nized  by  law,  usage  has  divided  keepers  into  those  stations  on  shore,  distant  from  markets, 
several,  with  different  pay  as  well  as  different  bams  are  built  for  their  cattle  and  horses, 
duties,  and  with  promotion  running  through  Something  also  has  been  done  for  the  intellec- 
the  various  grades.    At  one  lighthouse  there  tual  needs  of  the  keepers  and  their  families  bj 
may  be  but  one  keeper ;  at  another,  a  prin-  supplying  them  with  libraries.    These  are  ar- 
cipal  keeper  and  an  assistant ;  and  there  is  a  ranged  in  cases  so  constructed  that  they  make 
station  where  there  is  a  principal  keeper  with  rather  a  neat  appearance  when  set  upn^t  on 
four  assistants,  the  fourth  having  the  lowest  a  table,  and  they  only  need  be  closed  and  locked 
grade  and  the  lowest  pay,  and  the  others  hav-  to  be  ready  for  transportation.    They  contain 
ing  been  appointed  at  that  grade,  and  promoted  on  an  average  about  fifty  volumes  each,  of  a 
as  merit  was  shown  and  vacancies  occurred ;  or  proper  admixture  of  history,  science,  poetrj, 
they  may  have  been  transferred  and  promoted  and  romance,  together  with  a  Bible  and  a 
from  another  station.     Although  persons  are  prayer-book.    One  of  these  libraries  is  left  at 
appointed  to  the  service  and  assigned  to  a  given  a  station  for  some  three  months,  when  it  is  ex- 
station,  they  are  frequently  transferred  from  changed,  and  the  first  is  passed  on  to  another 
one  station  to  another,  as  the  interests  of  the  station.    This  is  usually  done  when  the  iuspect- 
service  may  demand,  and,  while  it  is  usual  to  or  n^akes  his  quarterly  inspection ;  so  each  of 
consult  a  keeper^s  wishes  in  his  assignment,  the  stations  to  which  libraries  are  furnished  sees 
there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  some  two  hundred  different  books  each  jear. 
the  transfer  of  a  man  appointed  in  Maine  to  a  There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 
station  in  Georgia ;  and  occasionally  keepers  libraries  in  circulation  through  this  establisb- 
are  with  their  own  consent  transferred  from  ment,  and  more  are  being  prepared.    In  their 
one  district  to  another  at  a  great  distance,  distribution  preference  is  given  to  those  stations 
Young  men  who  have  seen  some  sea-service  are  most  distant  from  towns  or  villages, 
preferred  as  assistants  at  the  larger  stations ;  The  board  does  not,  as  yet,  uniform  its  en- 
and  at  stations  requiring  but  one  keeper,  re-  ployees,  or  pension  those  who  become  maimed 
tired  sea-captains  or  mates  who  have  families  or  worn  out  in  its  service.  Keepers  are  under  the 
are   frequently   selected.    At   those   stations  lawpaidanaveragesumof  $600ayear;  butthe 
where  there  are  fog-signals,  it  is  customary,  rates  range  in  individual  cases  from  $100  to 
however,  to  have  one  assistant  who  is  able  to  $1,000  a  year.    In  March,  1881,  Congress  ap- 
operate  its  machinery  and  keep  it  in  repair;  propriated  $585,000  for  the  payment  of  its  1,015 
and  he  is  usually  one  who  is  something  of  a  keepers. 

machinist.    Such  persons  are  graded  and  paid  The  discipline  of  the  service  is  somewhat 

at  a  higher  rate  on  their  original  entry  into  the  rigid  and  severe,  and  has  been  from  the  be- 

service  than  others.  ginning.    On  December  81,  1806,  Mr.  Galla* 

While  there  are  numerous  light-stations  lo-  tin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  placed  the 

cated  on  submarine  sites,  the  greater  number  following  endorsement  on  a  letter : 

?!J}^^w  h?  f^°°^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^   *  ""\^  ThoportwhichnateBtotheoondnotofthekeewrol 

land  which  the  keepers  are  encouraged  to  cul-  Cnpe  Henry  lighthooae  is  submitted  to  the  Pwidant 

tivate.    Hence  small  farms  or  gardens  are  often  for  his  deciaicm. 
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returned  eDdorsed :  the  two  keepers  who  had  speot  those  terrible 

the  keepers  of  lighthouses  should  be  dis-  hours  afloat  in  Sharp's  Island  lighthouse,  and 

-  small  degrees  of  remissness,  because  of  the  then  had  saved  its  apparatus,  were  highly  com- 

which  even  these  produce^  and  th^  the  pHmented  by  a  letter  direct  from  the  board 

LfLt^luf  S^p^S^ntViplf''^'  itself  and  then  were  appointed  to  the  desert- 

Tn.  Jefferson.  ©rs  places.  Light-keepers  have  been  conspic- 
-  uously  successful  in  their  exertions  to  save  en- 
ihe  class  of  men  from  whoin  keepers  ^angered  life.  It  is  recorded  of  Mrs.  Ida  Lewis- 
ted  IS  so  good  that  the  punishment  ot  Wilson,  the  keeper  of  Lime  Rock  lighthouse, 
1  is  InfrequenUy  mflicted.  But  it  fol-  j^  ^^^  harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  that 
iftly  in  two  cases.  A  keeper  found  g^j^  ^as  saved  the  lives  of  thirteen  different 
ed  is  not  only  summarily  dismissed  persons,  in  each  instance, at  the  risk  of  her 
ice,  but  he  is  mstanUy  ejected  from  ^^^^  Medals  and  other  testimonials  to  her 
jn ;  and  a  keeper  who  aUows  his  light  heroism  have  been  conferred  on  her  by  indi- 
t  is  dismissed  without  regard  to  his  yiduals,  by  humane  societies,  and  by  State 
r  his  previous  good  conduct     The  authorities.    The  latest  recognition  of  her  ser- 

the  board  on  this  subject  appear  m  ^ices  has  been  made  by  the  General  Govem- 

wing  extract  from  one  of  its  letters:  ^^nt,  which,  in  May,  1881,  conferred  on  her 

rd  considers  it  the  duty  of  every  light-keeper  the  first-class  gold  medal  awanled  by  Congress 

y  his  light  as  long  as  the  lighthouse  stands ;  to  those  who  save  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of 

for  him  to  d&^ert  it  when  in  danger  is  as  their  own 

as  for  a  soldier  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  ad-  rpt^^  >»™w,«««^  ^p  4.1,^  Tir«af^««   »:»^.«  «r«« 

nenemv  commerce  of  the  Western  nvers  was 

ire  to  keep  his  light  burning,  especially  in  mainly  restricted  to  motion  by  daylight,  be- 
nger,  mav  cause  the  wreck  0!  vessels  look-  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  steamboats  in 
and  result  in  the  loss  of  much  property  and  the  tortuous  channels,  and  in  avoiding  the  ob- 
*•  structions  with  which  the  channels  abound. 
PS  are  trained  to  consider  the  care  of  There  were  in  1873-'4,  on  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
and  the  lighthouse  property  their  par-  souri,  and  Ohio  Rivers,  1,100  steamboats,  of 
duty,  beyond  any  personal  considera-  258,000  tons,  832  licensed  barges,  of  179,000 
d  the  esprit  de  corps  is  such  that  in-  tons,  and  coal  barges  and  other  craft  of  750- 
lave  happened  where  the  keepers  on  000  tons,  making  a  total  of  about  1,200,000 
^e,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  light  on  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  cargoes  carried 
Ledge,  gone  down  with  their  light-  by  them  was  estimated  at  $400,000,000  per 
id  died  at  their  post ;  others  where  year.  The  coal  sent  to  market  yearly,  by  the 
er'has  saved  his  lens,  letting  his  family  Ohio  River  alone,  amounted  to  4,000,000  of  tons, 
themselves ;  and  there  are  repeated  Hence,  when  those  interested  in  river  commerce 
I  where  the  keeper  has  saved  his  light-  took  vigorous  measures,  they  had  little  difiScul- 
operty  and  lost  his  own.  A  recent  ty  in  procuring  Congressional  action.  In  1874, 
of  heroism  is  that  of  the  keepers  of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  a 
Island  lighthouse,  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  survey  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri 
!ted  from  its  foundation,  thrown  over,  Rivers,  and  to  establish  on  them  temporary 
led  away  by  ice  early  in  February,  lights  and  buoys.  The  survey  was  made,  a 
he  keeper  and  his  assistant  clung  to  favorable  report  followed,  and  two  lighthouse 
n  house,  and,  although  one  of  their  districts  were  duly  established,  one,  the  four- 
nained  uninjured,  they  were  adrift  in  teenth,  extending  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo, 
sixteen  and  a  half  hours  without  fire  and  the  other,  the  fifteenth,  comprising  the 
always  in  imminent  danger,  as  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Rivers.  An  in- 
bating  ice  often  piled  up  against  and  spector  and  an  engineer  were  appointed  for 
3d  to  swamp  the  house.  It  grounded,  each  district ;  a  steamer  hastily  fitted  for  the 
,  on  an  island  shortly  after  midnight,  work  was  furnished  to  each  inspector,  and 
tide,  and  was  full  of  water.  Being  they  proceeded  to  light  up  the  rivers, 
that  it  would  not  float  off  again,  the  The  navigation  of  these  waters  was  of  the 
pers  went  ashore  in  their  boat,  and  most  intricate  character.  The  crossings  were 
3  tide  had  fallen,  they  returned,  saved  numerous;  and,  at  some,  technically  called 
c  to  the  shore  the  lens,  its  pedestal,  *^  blind  crossings,^^  where  the  banks  show  no 
he  library,  much  damaged  by  water,  diversity  of  outline,  and  where  the  channel  is 
i  the  empty  oil-cans,  and  then  reported  narrow,  pilots  were  frequently  delayed,  and 
thi^ough  their  inspector  to  the  board,  could  not  always  avoid  disaster.  At  many 
e  the  keepers  of  another  lighthouse,  points,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
;he  ice,  bad  deserted  their  post,  and  lights,  passage  was  never  attempted  on  a  dark 
shore.  The  fact  that  no  vessels  could  night,  but  by  means  of  the  lights,  the  passages 
)ded  their  light  while  the  ice  was  un-  are  made  practicable  at  all  times.  The  hidden 
&nd  that  they  returned  to  their  post  obstructions  are  numberless,  and  in  many  places 
)  danger  had  passed,  did  not  avail  them,  barely  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  large  steam- 
as  the  fact  of  their  desertion  was  de-  ers.  There  are  many  consecutive  miles  on  these 
,  they  were  dismissed  the  service,  and  rivers  where  the  wrecks  average  more  than  one 
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to  the  mile.    Keepers  for  tlie  river  lights  are 

selected  from  among  the  people  living  on  and 
owning  property  uloag  the  river,  and  the; 
have  generally  been  fonnd  trustworthj,  and 
awake  to  tiie  demands  of  the  aervice. 

The  filed  liffhts  uaed,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
are  ;!iLib»taDtiallv  maile  lens  lantema,  which  ore 


suspended  from  an  arm  protecting  from  a  post, 
at  an  elevation  ot  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from 
the  gronnd.  They  are  of  most  service  during 
low  water,  though  t)iej  afford  important  aid  nt 
other  times.  At  points  where  the  channel  is 
made  very  narrow  by  permanent  obstmctiona, 
and  the  passage  dangeroaa.  buoys  have  been 
placed  aa  day  marlts,  to  which  floating  lights 
are  attached  at  nieht.  From  the  testimoniiils 
received  from  officeis  and  niaiingers  of  difler- 
ent  steamboat  lines,  boards  ot  trade,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  navigation  of  thoi^e  wa- 
ters, these  lights  and  buoys  appear  to  he  a 
great  benefit  to  river  commerce. 

In  1673.  8100,000  were  appropriated  to  main- 
tain the  lights  on  the  Western  rivers;  $150,000 
in  1876;  $140,000  in  1877.  the  same  in  IHTS, 
but  $130,000  in  1879,  $U0,000  again  in  1860, 
and  $150,000  were  appropriated  in  1881,  There 
were  on  June  30,  1880,  on  the  Ohio.  Missis- 
sipppi,  and  Missouri  Rivers,  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen  of  these  lights,  each  having  an  average 
cost  for  its  maintenance  o(  $156.28  per  year, 
and  all  of  them  costinsr  in  the  aggregate  $128,- 
000  for  that  year.    The  board  by  the  act  of 


The  lighthoDse  inspector  is  an  officer  of  t^ 
army  or  navy,  the  detail  being  changed  it 
proper  times.  It  is  now  considered  that  tb« 
time  an  officer  spends  on  lightbonse  duty  udi 
to  make  np  bis  eduoation  and  to  contribott 
to  his  effidency.  Hence  this  daty  is  songhtiD 
times  of  peace  by  ambitions  yonng  offieen  of 
judgment,  tact,- and  habits  of  study,  who  rta 
Ui>  the  lignthouse  establishment  good  serciM. 
The  fourteen  inspectors  now  on  doty  are  i-[ 
officers  of  the  navy ;  one  is  a  rear-admiral,  one 
a  captun,  ten  are  commanders,  and  two  are 
lieutenant-commanders.  They  serve  witboM 
other  than  their  shore-dnty  pay.  It  is  the  doty 
of  each  inspector  lo  attend,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  hoard,  to  supplying  the  lights  of  liii 
respective  district;  to  maintain  its  bnoji^e; 
to  keep  np  the  discipline  of  the  light-keeptn; 
to  inspect  the  light-stations,  light-ships,  and 
light- tend  era,  and  all  the  lighthouse  people  uid 
property  in  his  district  each  quarter ;  to  sU«id 
til  the  examination,  promotion,  and  tranaler  of 
the  keepers,  to  answer  the  calls  made  on  him 
by  the  boaTd,forspecial  information  as  te  die 
needs  of  commeroe  at  specifled  points;  to  male 
the  numerous  reports  to  the  board,  on  bUah 
provided  fortbat  purpose;  to  act  as  purchsiiing 
and  disbursing  officer;  and  he  has  recently  been 
ordered  to  pay  each  keeper  hie  salary  ewh 
quarter.  Commander  C,  J.  McDongal,  (7.  !^. 
N.,  the  Inspector  of  the  Twelfth  Lighthonsa 
District,  was  drowned  on  March  28.  1661, 
when  attempting  to  reach  Cape  Mendocino, 
ligbt-station,  California,  from  the  llgblbonM 
steam-tender.  The  surf-boat  was  upset,  and 
the  inspector,  though  an  eipert  ewimmei,  to- 
gether with  three  other  persons,  wu  ioiL 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  dom  b; 
the  weight  of  the  coin  on  bis  person  ibat  lie 
was  taking  on  shore,  to  use  in  paying  lo  Ibe 
light-keepers  their  qnartei-ly  salary. 

There  is  no  specified  time  for  wliieh  u 
officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers  shall  serreas 
a  lighthouse  engineer,  as  he  often  has  si  lb« 
same  time  charge  of  fortification  or  harbor  »■ 
giueering  works.  His  lighthouse  duties  areti) 
prepare  plans  and  epecificatioDS  for  ligbtbonae  | 
structures,  and  submit  them  to  the  bosrf;  ■• 
purchase  the  material,  arrange  for  the  IsbWi 
and  take  charge  of  their  erection  or  repair;  V> 
set  np  and  keep  in  repair  the  iUumiaitiii^ 
apparatoe  of  each  light-station  in  his  district, 
and  to  purchase  and  care  for  the  real  eAOt. 
lichthouse  sites,  etc.,  of  the  eetablishment  io 
his  district.  He  reports  to  the  board,  wbeD 
requested,  as  to  the  necessity  and  cost  of  estib- 
lishing  new  aids  to  navigation.  The  coastt  d 
the  country  show  with  what  success  the  eafii- 
neers  have  grappled  with  the  problems  of  light- 
house engineering,  not  ooly  on  land  but  on 
subaqneous  foundations. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  routine  dutiet 
of  the  board.  But  two  pointn  should  l>e  here 
mentioned.     It  is  not  only  its  duty  to  build 
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lighthouses  when  aatliorized  hj  Congress,  bat  armj,  the  navy,  or  as  is  the  Coast  Sorvejr  or 

it  is  customary  to  furnish  Congress  reasons  for  Life-Saving  Service. 

refusing  appropriations  for  building  unneces-  The  board  has  its  own  drafting  room,  where 
sarj  lighthouses.  Each  lighthouse  is  estab-  it  prepares  the  plans  and  specifications  of  manj 
lislied  bj  Congressional  enactment.  A  petition  of  its  more  important  lighthouses  and  light- 
from  those  interested,  usually  ship-owners  and  ships,  and  where  it  examines  and  revises,  if 
9hip-masters,  is  presented  by  a  Senator  or  the  need  be,  the  plans  submitted  by  its  engineers. 
Representatives  in  whose  district  it  is  proposed  In  the  home  office  at  Washington,  the  board 
that  the  lighthouse  shall  be  located.  The  peti-  has  preserved,  bound  in  some  five  hundred  vol- 
tion  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  nmes  of  from  ^ve  hundred  to  one  thousand 
which  asks  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  pages  each,  the  letters  it  has  received,  and  in 
Treasury,  who  refers  the  question  to  the  Light-  as  many  more  volumes  the  copies  of  letters  it 
house  Board,  which  in  turn  calls  on  the  in-  has  written.  In  those  received  are  recorded  the 
spector  and  engineer  of  the  proper  lighthouse  results  of  the  experience  of  the  lighthouse  es- 
district  to  examine  and  report  on  the  necessity,  tablishment.  The  board  has  made  that  avail- 
practicability,  and  cost  of  the  proposed  struc-  able  by  a  unique  subject  card  index.  It  is  cou- 
ture. Their  reports,  with  such  other  informa-  tained  in  six  cases,  each  of  which  has  thirty- 
tion  on  the  subject  as  the  board  may  have  at  two  drawers,  in  each  of  which  is  an  average 
hand,  are  referred  to  its  own  committee  on  loca-  of  1,750  cards,  all  containing  something  over 
tion^  when  a  formal  report  and  reoommenda-  800,000  cards.  In  addition  to  this  subject  in- 
tion  is  made  to  the  board,  which  report  is  trans-  dex,  which  of  course  has  many  cross  entries, 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  in  and  therefore  many  duplicates,  it  has  a  chrono- 
tum  sends  both  his  own  opinion  and  the  board^s  logical  personal  index  of  the  same  matter  run- 
recommendation  to  the  committee  of  the  Sen-  ning  through  some ,  thirty  volumes,  in  which 
ate  or  House  asking  the  information,  and  on  there  are,  say,  130,000  entries, 
the  report  of  that  committee,  if  it  is  favorable.  There  were  on  July  1,  1880,  in  use  the  foi- 
ls based  the  report  of  the  Committ-ee  on  Appro-  lowing  aids  to  navigation  operated  by  the 
priations  and  the  action  of  Congress.  But  lighthouse  establishment  : 
frequently  the  reports  are  unfavorable,  and  it  rd    h  ht« 

has  happened  that  the  board  has  been  inter-  Second-orde/ujrhu. ".!.".*.!!!!!.*!!;.*;!;;!'.!! '.*..*.**..!;*.;     26 

pellated  on  the  same  matter  by  several  sue-  Third-order  Mjrht-*...*.* '..*.*.*!!!."!!.'!!!!!!."!!!!*. '.'"!!     e5 

cessive  Congresses,  and  has  been  required  to    FmrS^CT^rhu^ '. m 

build  the  lighthouse  it  has  reported  was  not  sixth-order Ughu. .'.'.'.*.*.*.'.".*!.*.*.*!! *!!.*.*.*.*.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.*.' '.*'.*    iw) 

needed.  Kange  lense* 10 

The  board  often  receives  from  those  inter-  Keflectors  on  iighthonsek. .  *.  *. . *              '.'. '. '. '.  *  *.  *. ! '. '. * ".      i o 

ested  statements  bearing  on  a  case  intended  to    Btake-iighta ou  rivers gi9 

affect  favorably  its  report  as  to  the  need  for  w^^wng'liaoyVte  Vos^^^^^^^                                      25 

a  proposed  lighthouse.    Thus  it  often  weighs    Oihcr  bnovs  in  position 8,ii6 

rather  than  finds  evidence,  and  supplements    *'C'«-^*8nw«,  »team  or  hot  air 57 

rather  than  institutes  investigation.  nn.                               ^j  /•           •  ^^  .  . 

The  board  has  been  called  on  several  times  ^he  average  sum  paid  for  maintaining  an 

to  8how  cause  why  it  should  not  be  transferred  f^^"*^^  hght-station  of  each  class  was  during 

from  the  Treasury  to  some  other  department  *^®  ^^^"^  ^""^'^^  •'"^^  ^^»  ^^^^  • 

It  has  already  made  report  against  its  transfer    For  a  flrBtorder  light-station .  |2,.'i84  67 

to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  the  War  De-    ^o^  « second-order  Hght-station 2,205  91 

nowfrn/vn^- .    «  UiU  ■m^^^^t-}'^  «,»<,  k^^<^.<n  n^»«..^aa      For  a  thlfd-ordcr  llght-statlon 1.8M  92 

partment ;  a  bill  recently  was  before  Congress    por  a  fourth-onier  Hght-station 1,25s  as 

providing  for  its  transfer  to  the  Interior  De-    For  a  fifth-order  light-station &70  6« 

partment,  and  the  Forty-third  Congress    re-    S'''"*"*^!J^tri'rtV"**J'**°-  Vl'.^ c?!?JI 

L  ^  t      \  .11  .J.       .    "^  X    1.  L .      "?     ,         ,       For  an  outride  lightship  of  recent  build B.140  4S 

jected  a  bill  providing  for  abolishing  the  board,    For  an  inside  Hghtship  of  old  build 8,9S5  54 

placing    the    establishment    again    under    the  For  an  average  fog-slgnal  operated  by  steam  or 

pK«»«r^#  «  »»,>^..t»4.^»^»»4>  hot  air,  not  counting  the  salary  of  its  operator, 

ctiarge  of  a  supenntendent.  who  was  paid  as  lightkeeper  ..:.•. ; 494  00 

The  heavy  tax  laid  on  American  commerce    For  a  steam-tender  of  recent  build 15,722  2t 

bjr  Great  Britain  as  light-dues  has  provoked 

American  merchants  into  taking  steps  for  re-  There  are  9,959  nautical  miles  of  lighted  coast 

taliation.      Hence  the  Lighthouse  Board  has  on  the  ocean,  gulf,  bay,  sound,  lake,  and  river 

several  times  been  called   on  to  show  cause  shores,  not  counting  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 

why  light-dues  should  not  be  charged  upon  Missouri  Rivers,  which  are  lighted  on  a  dif- 

British  shipping  coming  into  American  ports,  ferent  and  cheaper  plan.    The  sums  actually 

and    also  why   the  lighthouse    establishment  expended  in  lighting  and  buoying  these  9,959 

sbonid  not  be  made  self-supporting  by  charging  miles  of  coast  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 

%ht-due8  against  our  own  commerce.     It  has  1879,  amounted  to  $1,708,700.     And  in  this 

oniformly  responded  that  light  should  be  as  sum  the  $97,000  expended  in  maintaining  the 

free  as  air,  that  its  work  was  done  not  only  in  fifty -four  fop-signals  operated  that  year  is  not 

the  interests  of  commerce,  but  for  the  sake  of  included.     Hence  the  cost  of  lighting  and  buoy 

science  and  humanity,  and  that  it  should  be  mg  the  United  States  coast  was  for  that  year 

supported  from  the  national  treasury  as  are  the  $171.57  per  nautical  mile. 


458  LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1880. 

The  appropriations  made  by  act  of  March  In  Theology  the  publications  of  1880  are  n- 
8,  1881,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  United  markable  for  their  value  and  originality,  though 
States  Lighthonse  Establishment  for  the  year  not  surpassing  in  number  those  of  fonnerjeare. 
ending  June  30,  1882,  amounted  to  $2,525,400,  Matthew  PooPs  **  Annotations  upon  the  Holj 
of  which  $476,400  were  appropriated  for  new  Bible  "  (New  York,  Carters)  is  a  model  corn- 
works,  or  for  finishing  those  previously  com-  mentary  for  familiar  use,  being  at  the  same 
menced  and  not  then  finished.*  time  faithful  and  learned  in  substance,  and 

ARNOLD  B.  JOHNSON,  popular  and  lucid  in  style.  "  The  Life  and 
Chief  Clerk  Lighthouse  Boa/rd.  Writings  of  St.  John,"  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
LITERATURE,  Amebioan,  in  1880.  The  James  M.  Macdonald,  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
cheap  republications  of  English  books  have  so  studies  of  the  religious  nature  and  personalitj 
diminished  the  trade  of  the  respectable  houses  of  personages  of  the  Scriptures  which  have 
which  reprint  by  arrangements  with  the  an-  multiplied  of  recent  years  (Scribners).  Fran- 
ihors  or  allow  royalties,  that  as  a  consequence  cis  H.  Underwood's  "  The  True  Story  of  the 
American  publishers  have  depended  much  Exodus  of  Israel"  gives  the  conclusions  of 
more  upon  American  authors  for  their  supply  Brugsch-Bey,  reached  after  his  prolonged  in- 
of  new  works  than  heretofore.  Of  ninety  vestigations  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  cor- 
books  published  lately  by  the  Harpers,  exclu-  roborating  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  bo- 
sive  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library,  fifty-four  joum  in  Egypt  and  escape  of  the  Israelites 
were  by  American  authors,  and  many  of  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard).  "  Fifteen  Sermons," 
these  have  been  republished  in  England.  Of  by  William  Rollinson  Whittingham,  are  charac- 
forty-nine  of  the  publications  of  Charles  Scrib-  teristic  discourses  of  the  lately  deceased  vigor- 
ner's  Sons,  approximately  covering  the  year  ous  and  earnest  Bishop  of  Maryland.  '*  Sabbath 
1880,  forty  were  written  by  Americans,  of  Essays "  are  argumentative  papers  read  at  the 
which  twenty-eight  were  new  works,  and  half  Sabbath  Conventions  in  Massachusetts  (Bos- 
of  this  number  were  reproduced  on  the  other  ton).  "  The  Christian  Preacher  "  (New  Yoric, 
side.  Of  thirty  books  issued  by  G.  P.  Put-  Randolph)  is  a  reproduction  of  lectures  in  the 
nam's  Sons,  comprising  their  more  important  Yale  Divinity  School  on  the  character  and  at- 
publications  in  1880,  eighteen  were  of  Ameri-  tainments  which  befit  a  clergyman,  by  Re?.  Dr. 
can  authorship.  And  in  the  reproductions  of  Howard  Crosby.  ^^ Faith  and  Character'^ 
foreign  books  by  American  publishers  not  one  (New  York,  Scribners)  is  a  collection  of  ser- 
half  are  reprints  of  English  books,  a  large  pro-  mons  on  the  true  type  of  healthy  religions  life, 
portion  being  special  translations  made  for  the  by  Rev.  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  *'  The  Limi- 
publishers  from  the  Continental  literatures  by  tations  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,"  is  a  vol- 
native  writers.  ume  of  eloquent  discourses  on  personal  relig- 
The  entries  in  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  "  for  ion,  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Taylor  (New  York, 
the  year,  comprising  the  lists  of  the  more  Armstrong).  "The  Influence  of  Jesus"  is  a 
prominent  publishers  of  the  country  and  the  series  of  elegantly  written  and  efiecti?e  leo- 
more  notable  books  published  by  others,  added  tures  of  similar  purpose,  by  Rev.  Phillips 
together  and  classified,  give  the  following  ap-  Brooks.  The  "Sermons  Preached  on  Various 
proximate  computation  of  the  more  respect-  Occasions  by  James  de  Koven,  D.  D.,"  con- 
able  publications  of  1880 :  taining  a  memoir,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix-> 
^  Naofworta.  ^®  *  coUectiou  of  characteristic  discourses  b^r 
Y\f^QXi  ^^^  ^°®  ®^  *^®  ™®®*  ardent  and  devoted  of  Chri»- 
Jo veniie  i)ooicfl. '. *. '.".'.    '. '. \ '. '. '. '. '. *. *. *. '. '. '. ! ! *. . *. *. *.     2-0  tian  teachers,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ol 


TheoioRT  and  reiWon 289  traditions  and  beliefs  (published  by  D.  Apph 

KdS^TS^^  m  ton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  benefit  o 

Description,  travel,  etc 115  Raciue  College).    The  translation  of  Dr.  Giese-^ 

p^'^'S^ir^u. :::::;:::::::::::::;::  Wt  jer's  leamed  -  xezt-Book  of  chnrch  Hirtory  -^ 

Literary  hiBtory  and  miBceiiany 106  has  been  completed,  smce  the  death  of 


goi^c*""'^  social.... w  fessor  Henry  B.  Smith,  who  translated  the  firse^ 

DMft^^art8.*.'.*.^^'.^'.^'*.'!.^*^..^*.*.^.^*.^"....      68  four  volumes  and  a  portion  of  the  last,  by^ 

Law^. «'3  Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson  (New  York,  Harpers)^ 

mS'Sir^^iZii^^^i^r^-V--"      2  "  The  a,ngregationali8m  of  the  Last  >«* 

Domestic  and  rural 43  Hundred  Years,"  18  a  valuable  contribution  to 

Amuseinpnta,  sports,  etc 82  ^he  history  of  Protestantism,  by  Henry  Martyn 

Hninor  and  satire 80  t\      i.       /vr         xr     i.    tt  \       mu      xlrv  .      :  i 

Music  (chiefly  church  and  school) 24  Dexter  (N ew  York,  Harpers).    The  '*  Onental 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 22  and  Biblical  Journal "  is  a  new  quarterly,  de- 

Total  books  reported 2,076  $222.11  to  the  mUe,  whUe  it  cost  the  United  States  fin^ 

~~  per  mile. 

*  M.  AllArd,Inspectcur-G^n6raldesPontsetChauss^a[the         But,  then,  France  had  that  year  twenty-flre  HfrhtboosM 

mana^f^  head  of  the  French   lif^hthonse   establishment]  and  fifty -three  buoys  to  the  hundred  miles  of  coast,  while 

(rives,  in  the  "^  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s^  for  October,  the  United  States  had  in  that  year  but  nine  Ufrhtbooses  and 

1880,  some  statements  ttom  which  it  appears  that  there  are  forty-two  buoys  per  hundred  miles  of  coast     Tbec,  afain. 

1,550  nautical  miles  of  coast  lighted  and  buoyed  bv  the  French  Franco  had  but  four  fofr-Bi|nuUa,  while  the  United  States  had 

Bureau  des  Phares.  at  a  cost  durinir  1879  for  mamtenance,  of  fifty-four;  and  France  had  no  river  lights  worth  mentM>nin|c 

i.TdO.OOO  francs,  or  of  1.155  francs  per  nautical  mile.    Taking  according  to  M.  Aliard,  while  the  United  States  maintsfntd 

the  franc  at  5  20  to  the  dollar,  it  seems  that  it  cost  France  737  duiing  that  year. 
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»  research  in  the  Bible  lands,  edited  bj  ton,  Estes  &  Laariat).     The  translation  of 

ephen  D.  Peet  (Chicago,  Jameson  &  Professor  Eacken^s   **  Fundamental  Concepts 

The  Rev.  E.  0.  Bissell,  D.  D.,  is  the  of  Modern  Philosophic  Thought "  (New  York, 

f  an  edition  of  the  ^^  Apocrypha  of  the  Appletons)  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  posi- 

tament/'  which  forms  a  supplementary  tion  of  the  introspective  philosophers  with  re- 

to  Lange^s  '^Commentary,'*  of  which  gard  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  being, 

ication  has  been  completed  (New  York,  which,  for  want  of  a  popular  interpretation, 

*s).    The  *'  Longer  Epistles  of  Paul  '*  have  of  late  been  neglected  for  less  abstract 

luable  exegetical   work  by  the  Rev.  studies.    Lange's  great  work  on  the  ''  History 

Jowles,  D.  D.  (New  York,  Appletons).  of  Materialism"  has  been  published  in  a  trans- , 

3  in  the  Mountain  Instruction'*  is  one  lation  (Boston,  Houghton), 

ev.  George  Dana  Boardman's  books  of  Of  publications  on  the    Natural    Sciences 

md  lofty  religions  contemplation  (New  there  have  appeared  but  few  original  treatises 

Ippletons).    Professor  T.  0.  Murray's  in  book  form  during  the  year.    For  the  popu- 

and  Growth  of  the  Psalms "  (New  lar  presentation  of  the  theoretical  conclusions 
cnbners)  is  one  of  the  most  thought-  and  impoitant  discoveries  of  the  scientific 
original  religious  works  of  the  year,  world  the  public  depend  in  a  great  measure 
;udies  in  the  New  Testament,"  by  the  upon  British  authors.  Several  translations  of 
'.  Charles  Robinson,  D.  D.,  is  another  extensive  works  in  other  languages  have  been 
mmerous  aids  to  the  understanding  of  made  and  published  in  this  country,  and  all  the 
)tures;  as  are  also  Calderwood's"  Para-  important  English  books  of  popular  interest 
»ur  Lord,"  and  Taylor's  "  Gospel  Mira-  have  been  reproduced.  The  original  scientific 
"  The  Age-Temptation  of  American  workers  in  the  United  States,  who  are  becom- 
ns  "  is  a  popular  book  of  religions  re-  ing  more  numerous  and  their  labors  more  pro- 
(New  York,  Randolph).  "  The  Foun-  ductive,  find  admirable  vehicles  for  the  publi- 
of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  cation  of  their  results  in  the  scientific  periodi- 
Gibson  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  cals,  the  reports  and  transactions  of  scientific 
I  vigorous  and  clear  example  of  modem  societies,  and,  lately,  in  the  publications  which 
)  thought.  The  **  Sacraments  of  the  are  issued  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  larger 
stamen t,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Armstrong  universities.  The  aid  and  encouragement  which 
ork,  Armstrong),  is  an  elaborate  ac-  is  extended  to  science  by  the  Government  is 
!  the  sacraments  of  the  Protestant  and  not  generally  appreciated.  Though  the  prin- 
se  of  the  Catholic  Church.  **  Christ  ciple  is  deprecated  by  many,  the  extent  of 
Witness  to  Himself"  (New  York,  Ran-  this  encouragement  and  the  value  of  the  subsi- 
3  a  volume  of  thoughtful  lectures  by  dized  labors  to  science  and  to  the  country  are 
r.  George  A.  Chad  wick,  D.  D.  A  disproportionately  greater  than  the  costs  in- 
sndium  of  Christian  Theology "  (New  curred.  The  important  publications  of  the 
hillips  &  Hunt)  is  a  systematic  course  scientific  bureaus  connected  with  the  Govem- 
cal,  dogmatic,  and  historicail  theology  ment,  and  those  of  the  States,  deserve  notice 
le,  by  William  Burt  Wilder,  D.  D.  from  their  increase  and  improvement.  Among 
umber  of  works  on  subjects  connected  the  Government  publications  may  be  men- 
Ulosophy  is  small,  but  includes  some  of  tioned  "  Henry's  Contribution  to  the  Electro- 
•able originality  and  depth.  Some  val-  Maj^netic  Telegraph,"  by  William  B.  Taylor; 
anslations  have  also  been  published.  ^^  Report  on  the  Lands  of  the  Arid  Regions  of 
elopment  theory,  as  applied  to  ethics,  the  United  States,"  by  J.  W.  Powell;  Colonel 
an  able  contribution  in  "  The  Morals  Garrick  Mallery's  "  Introduction  to  the  Sign 
ution,"  by  M.  J.  Savage  (Boston).  In  Languages  among  the  North  American  Ind- 
Imotions,"  Dr.  McCosh  draws  a  line  of  ians,"  a  Smithsonian  publication ;  Lieutenant 
ition  between  the  psychological  excite-  Sigsbee's  **  Deep  Sea  Soundings,"  the  mag- 
d  the  physiological  phenomena  attend-  nincently  illustrated  account  of  hydrographic 
expression  of  the  emotions.  "  Natural  work  on  the  American  coast ;  the  "  Mono- 
and  Religion  "  (New  York,  Scribners)  graphs  on  the  Cotton  Worm,"  by  Charles  V. 
rint  of  lectures  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  Riley,  and  the  "  Chinch-Bug,"  by  Cyrus  Thom- 
ng  the  concurrent  acceptance  of  the  as ;  G.  K.  Gilbert's  "  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  evolution  of  species  and  the  rev-  of  the  Henry  Mountains,"  an  important  origi- 
of  the  Bible.  "Life:  its  True  Genesis,"  nal  work  upon  volcanic  action;  Hayden's 
W,  Wright  (New  York,  Putnams),  is  "  Reports  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
polemic  against  the  evolutionist  school.  Territories  " ;  "  The  Narrative  of  the  Second 
heory  of  Thought "  is  a  treatise  on  de-  Arctic  Expedition  made  by  Charles  F.  Hall," 
logic,  which  follows  the  old  Aristote-  edited  by  Professor  J.  E.  Nourse ;  and  Dr. 
iciples,  but  in  analysis  and  systematic  Baird's  "  Fishery  Reports." 
at  contains  much  which  is  original,  by  The  "  North  American  Entomologist,"  A.  R. 
'..  Davis  (New  York,  Harpers).  "  The  Grote,  editor,  is  a  new  scientific  monthly,  pub- 
ion  of  Space  and  Matter,"  by  Rev.  lished  in  Buffalo;  Nicol's  chapters  from  the 
n  Estep  Walter,  propounds  an  original  "  Physical  History  of  the  Earth  "  is  a  well- 
losophical  theory  of  perception  (Bos-  planned  book  on  the  changes  of  the  planet 
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(New  York,  Harpers).    A  "  Refutation  of  Dar-  York,  Scribners).     "Words  and  their  Uies^' 

winisni "  has  been  written  by  T.  W.  O'Neill  and  "  Every-Day  English  "  (Boston,  Hourii- 

(Philadelphia,  Lippincott).  Dr.  PrantPs  **Text-  ton)  are  bj  Richard  Grant  White,  the  popmar 

Book  of  Botany,''  translated  from  the  German,  grammatical  critic.    Mayo   W.  Hazeltine,  in 

and  edited  by  S.  H.  Vines,  is  an  excellent  com-  "  British    and   American    Edacation  "   (^^ew 

pendiam  of  the  modem  stractural  and  phys-  York,  Harpers),  makes  a  jast  and  thorongh 

iological   botany,  presenting   the   discoveries  comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  higher  eda- 

and  generalizations  which  have  only  recently  cation. 

elevated  this  branch  into  the  position  of  a  7^i;(;AnicaZ  works  on  the  most  various  branches 
genuine  natural  science.  Niaudet's  "  Galvanic  of  practical  knowledge  have  for  many  years 
Batteries ''  (New  York,  Wiley)  i^  a  thorough  been  produced  in  considerable  numbers  io  the 
treatise  on  the  subject.  The  "  Science  of  Life,"  United  States.  Many  of  these  are  elaborate 
by  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D.  (New  York,  Phillips  &  treatises  which  rank  high  in  their  special  de- 
Hunt),  is  a  treatise  on  biology  from  the  or-  partments  for  completeness)  accurate  learning, 
thodox  standpoint.  Du  Bois's  "  Thermo*  Dy-  and  logical  and  perspicuous  exposition.  The 
namics "  (New  York,  Wiley)  is  a  most  elabo-  number  issued  of  such  works  of  the  highest 
rate  and  exhaustive  treatise.     The  more  im-  class  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.    Colonel 

Sortant  reprints  of  foreign  publicatioos  are :  William  Pratt  Wainright's* "  Radical  Mechanics 

[uxley's  "  Oraytish  " ;  "  Darwin's  "  Power  of  of  Animal  Locomotion  "    (New    York,  Van 

Movement  in  Plants";  Lindsey's  "Mind  in  the  Nostrand)  is  a  military  treatise,  but  has  ageo- 

Lower  Animals "{  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  eral  practical  and  scientific  interest.    "The 

"Chemistry";  Ball's  "Astronomy ";  Bastian's  Field  Engineer,"  by  William  Findley  Sbunl^ 

"  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind " ;    and  Mauds-  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand),  is  a  manual  for 

ley's  "  Pathology  of  Mind."    The  "  American  railroad  engineers.    Appletons'  "  Cyclopaedia 

Journal  of  Philology  "  is  a  quarterly,  edited  by  of  Applied  Mechanics  "  is  a  very  complete  and 

Professor  Basil  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  extensive  illustrated  dictionary  of  mechanics 

University,  in  Baltimore.  and  engineering,   edited  by  Park   Beigamin. 

Professor    Alexander  Winchell,  in    "Pre-  Corthell's  "History  of  the  Mississippi  Jetties" 

Adamites,"  while  expounding  his  own  thought-  is  a  thorough  technical  account  of  those  works 

ful  views  on  the  first  appearance  of  man,  con-  (New  York,  Wiley).    Among  the  many  other 

veys  a  great  deal  of  anthropological  knowledge  practical  and  theoretical  works  on  mechanical 

in  a  readable  and  systematic  form  (Chicago,  and  industrial  subjects  may  be  noted  Leaning^s 

Griggs).      "  The  Mound-Builders,"  by  J.  P.  volume  on  "  Quantity  Surveying " ;  Dunbar's 

McLean  (Cincinnati,  Clarke),  is  a  general  com-  new  book  on  "  Paper-Making "  (New  York, 

pendium  on  the  subject,  and  an  account  of  the  Spon);  Searle  on  "Field  Engineering"  (New 

author's  own   researches  in  Ohio.    The  first  York,  Wiley);  Burr's  " Stresses  on  Bridges"; 

annual  report  of  the  Archseologieal  Institute  of  and  Rickett's  "Assaying"  (New  York,  Wilej). 

America,  established  in  Boston  in  1879,  con-  "  Strategos "  (New  York,  Appletons)  explains 

tains  several  learned  papers  by  Lewis  H.  Mor-  an  adaptation  of  the  German  war-game,  elabo- 

gan,  Joseph  T.   Clarke,  and  other  members  rated  by  the  author,  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  L 

(Cambridge.)  Totten,  for  the  use  of  American  students  of 

Among  numerous  excellent  educational  trea-  tactics,  which  has  been  taken  up  with  mach 

tises  on  scientific  subjects  may  be  mentioned,  favor  by  American  military  men. 
Edward  S.   Dana's  Text-Book   of  Mechanics        Armshy's  "  Cattle-Feeding "  is  an  elaborate 

(New  York,   Wiley);  "The  Ortho&pist,"  the  practical  treatise  on  this  important  subject 

best  and  most  convenient  guide  to  the  correct  (New  York,  Wiley).    "  Scientific  Agricultare" 

pronunciation  of  English   words,   by   Alfred  is  a  valuable  compendium,  in  clear  and  popnlar 

Ayres  (New  York,  Appletons) ;  and  "  Chemi-  language,  by  N.  T.  Lupton,  LL.  D.  (New  York, 

caJ    Exercises   in    Qualitative    Analysis,"  by  Appletons).    Edward  P.  Roe's  "  Success  witJ* 

George  W.  Rains,  M.  D.  (New  York,  Apple-  Small  Fruite"  (New  York,  Dodd  &  Mead)  i^ 

tons),  introducing  younger  students  to  labo-  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  useful  and  sensible- 
ratory  practice  and  experimental  study.     Pro-        The  publications  of  the  year  on  subjects  com- 

fessor  T.  R.  Lounsbury's  "  History  of  the  Eng-  nected  with  Medicine  from  their  number  an 

lish  Language  "  (New  York,  Holt)  is  a  manual  excellence  show  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  othe 

for  the  accurate  student.    William  Swintun's  branches,  and  perhaps  more  than  in  otbe^ 

"  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature  "  is  a  book  branches,  the  cultivation  of  solid  and  thorougl^ 

which  will  help  materially  to   impart    that  learning,  particularly  of  the  sort  which  has  an^ 

knowledge  of  our  literature  and  its  develop-  immediate  practical  bearing,  is  becoming  more^ 

ment,  which  has  lately  become  so  prominent  a  general.  The  numerous  popular  books  on  medi-^ 

study  in  schools  (New  York,  Harpers).     "  Bal-  cal  and  hygienic  subjects  by  competent  authors  ^ 

lads   and  Lyrics "  (Boston,   Houghton)    is  a  is  a  gratifying  phenomenon  which  is  not  con-  ^ 

book  of  similar  purpose  and  excellence,  being  fined  to  the  United  States,  although  this  ooun- 

a  well-selected  anthology  for  school  use,  made  try  leads  in  this  important  line  of  progress, 

by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.     "  The  Science  of  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  gives  the  results  of  his  -* 

English  Verse"  is  a  scholarly  and  scientific  exhaustive  study  of  the  nervous  infirmity  of^ 

treatise  on  prosody,  by  Sidney  Lanier  (New  Americans  in  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  5c^r-^ 
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Cxhanstion "  (New  York,  Wood).  Dr.  low's  "  History  of  Procedure  in  England  "  is 
V^ilson  has  written  a  suggestive  volnme  a  learned  work  upon  a  subject  couDeoted  with 
ealth  and  Health  Resorts  "  (Philadelphia,  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence  (Boston,  Little, 
&  Ooates).  A  valuable  work  on  Euro-  Brown  &  Co.).  Special  treatises  issued  by  the 
medicinal  springs  is  Dr.  Edward  Gut-  same  publishers  are  Bigelow's  **  Bills,  Notes, 
I  "  Watering-places  of  Germany,  etc."  and  Checks";  Bei^amin  Kob bins  Curtis's^^Ju- 
York,  Appletons).  Dr.  Beard's  **Sea-  risdiction  and  Peculiar  Jurisprudence  of  the 
38  "  propounds  an  entirely  new  theory  of  Courts  of  the  United  States '' ;  F.  F.  Heard's 
ise  and  treatment  of  that  malady  (New  "  Principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions '' ; 
Treat).  **  The  Summer  aod  its  Diseases/'  Professor  C.  C.  LangdelPs  **  Summary  of  the 
nes  C.  Wilson,  M.  D. ;  "  Winter  and  its  Law  of  Contracts  "  ;  "  Schouler  on  Bailments, 
*s,"  by  Hamilton  Osgood,  M.  D. ;  ^^  The  including  Carriers,  Innkeepers,  and  Pledge  " ; 
and  the  Voice,"  by  J.  Solis  Cohen,  and  "The  Trial  by  Jury,"  a  text- book  prepared 
and  "  Brain-Work  and  Overwork,"  by  for  the  Harvard  School,  by  Thomas  Starkie. 
0.  Wood,  are  some  of  a  series  of  Amer-  The  "  Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Collection  Laws 
Health  Primers "  edited  by  Dr.  W.  W.  of  the  United  States  and  Canada "  (New 
Philadelphia,  *  Blakiston).  Dr.  J.  M.  York,  Appletons)  supplies  information  which 
I's  '^  Hygienic  and  Therapeutic  Relations  was  greatly  needed  by  business  men  in  an  ao- 
ise-Plants  "  (Philadelphia,  Lippinoott)  curate  and  handy  book.  The  *^  American  Man- 
of  a  subject  of  practical  concern,  and  ual  of  Parliamentary  Law,"  by  George  T. 
;he  results  of  interesting  observations.  Fish  (New  York,  Harpers),  is  an  excellent  new 
treatises  on  hygiene  and  medicine  for  hand-book  of  the  recognized  customs  of  de- 
•  use  are,  **  The  Throat  and  its  Func-  liberative  assemblies  (New  York,  Harpers), 
by  Louis  Elsberg  (New  York,  Putnams),  Among  the  American  books  on  Art  and  the 
1  Doctor's  Suggestions  to  the  Commu-  history  of  the  arts,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
>y  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  (New  York,  notice :  Three  excellent  manuals  for  students 
is).  Contributions  to  stoitary  science  and  amateurs  are  "  Pottery  Decoration  under 
)ur  Homes,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne  the  Glaze,"  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin,  "  In- 
elphia,  Blakiston) ;  and  *^  Water  Analysis  structions  in  the  Art  of  Modeling  in  Clay,"  by 
litary  Purposes  "  (Philadelphia,  Blakis-  A.  L.  Vago,  and  "  Charcoal  Drawing  without 
reliable  manual  by  the  noted  chemist,  a  Master,"  by  Earl  Robert,  all  published  by 
ankland.  Special  treatises  of  interest  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  "  Some 
ue  are  Roosa  and  Ely's  "  Ophthalmic  and  Practical  Hints  on  Wood  Engraving,"  by  W.  J. 
)ontributions  "  (Now  York,  Putnams) ;  Linton  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard),  is  a  harsh  dia- 
L  *^  The  Human  Eye"  (Putnams);  the  tribe  agaiust  the  experiments  and  innovations 
tion  of  Wecker's  large  work  on  "  Ocu-  of  the  new  school  of  artistic  wood-engraving, 
rapeutics  "  (New  York,  Wood) ;  Jacob!  by  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  movement 
iphtheria "  ;  Bosworth's  *^  Diseases  of  which  he  deplores.  "  Great  Lights  in  Sculp- 
poat  and  Nose,"  and  Robinson  on  "  Ca-  ture  and  Painting  "  (New  York,  Appletons)  is 
;  the  translation  of  Frey  on  the  '^  Micro-  a  manual  for  young  students  of  art  history,  by 
;  Rosenthal's  revised  work  on  nervous  8.  D.  Doremus.  The  elaborate  **  History  of 
9  (New  York,  Wood)  ;  and  Gross  on  Painting  "  by  Woltmann  and  Woermann  is  pro- 
»rs  of  the  Mammary  Gland "  (New  York,  duced  in  New  York  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
ans).  A  pharmaceutical  journal  in  Ger-  "  The  American  Art  Review  "  is  an  OBsthetic 
\  scientific  scope,  is  edited  by  Dr.  George  journal  of  rather  high  standing  and  purpose^ 
ihel,  and  pubhshed  in  New  York.  published  in  Boston  by  Estes  &  Lauriat. 
excellent  methodical  treatises  on  the  The  handy  volume  on  "  Great  Singers,"  by 
f  which  the  juristic  literature  of  Amer-  George  T.  Ferris  (New  York,  Appletons),  is 
»esses  a  great  number,  are  receiving  new  a  very  agreeable,  gossipy  account  of  the 
jus;  and,  concurrently,  some  of  the  famous  lady  opera-singers  of  bygone  times, 
mters  are  turning  their  attention  to  Louis  Nohl's  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  translation  by 
paration  of  popular  expositions  of  the  John  J.  Lalor,  is  a  model  musical  biography 
and  operation  of  the  laws  for  the  in-  (Chicago,  Jansen,McClurg&  Co.).  Schumann's 
m  of  lay-readers,  a  commendable  prac-  volume  of  essays  and  criticisms,  entitled  "  Mu- 
regnant  with  beneficial  consequences,  sic  and  Musicians,"  has  been  translated  and 
Lbbott's  "  Judge  and  Jury  "  (New  York,  published  with  annotations  by  Fanny  Raymond 
s)  is  a  pleasantly  instructive  outline  of  Ritter  (New  York,  Schuberth  &  Co.). 
re  important  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Nocomprehensive  work  of  ZTw^ry,  of  Amer- 
States,  the  changes  which  the  law  has  ican  authorship,  has  appeared  during  the  year, 
one,  the  system  of  the  judiciary,  etc.  but  a  few  books  of  research  on  special  subjects 
General  Principles  of  Constitutional  have  come  out.  Of  outline  sketches  and  di- 
1  the  United  States,"  by  Thomas  M.  gests  for  popular  reading  and  instruction  there 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  an  is  an  abundant  supply.  Dr.  Schliemann  was 
alytical  and  historical  treatise  in  concise  assisted  in  his  ^^  Researches  and  Discoveries  on 
f  the  American  Constitution  and  its  the  Site  of  Troy,"  a  magnificent  volume,  pub- 
interpretation  and  workings.     Bige-  lished  in  this  country  by  Harpers,  by  the  la- 
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burs  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  European  .  Millan  (New  York,  Patnarns),  gives  a  search- 
arcbsBologists.      ^*  The  Origin  of  the  Homeric  ing  examination  of  the  working  and  delects  of 
Poems  *^  (New  York,  Harpers)  is  a  translation  the  present  American  elective  methods,  and 
by  Professor  Lewis  J,  Packard  of  a  remarkable  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  the  caucus  the  eleva- 
lectare  by  Dr.  H.  Bonitz,  which  is  much  read  tion  of  the  primaries  into  a  condition  for  spon- 
in  Germany,  summing  up  the  great  controversy  taneous   and    authoritative   action,   qualifici- 
and  the  investigations  concerning  the  author-  tions  for  voters  at  primary  meetings,  and  di- 
ship  of  Homer  which  have  been  going  on  for  rect  nominations  of  party  candidates.    Henrj 
nearly    a  century.     Professor   Herbermann^s  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  published 
''  Business  Life  in  Ancient  Rome "  (New  York,  in  library  form  by  Appletons,  is  one  of  the 
Harpers)  is  a  line  monograph  on  antique  com-  most  original  and  profound  works  in  political 
merce  and  industrial  methods.  "  Caliph  Haroun  economy  which  has  appeared  lately  in  anj 
Alraschid  and  Saracen  Civilization,"  by  £.  H.  country,  and  which  is  so  recognized,  being 
Palmer  (New  York,  Putnams),  is  the  authentic  translated  and  studied  in  various  European 
history  of  the  famous  Saracen  monarch  by  E.  languages;  the  author  has,  independently  and 
H.  Palmer,  the  Orientalist  without  aid  from  their  writings,  taken  the  ad- 
Professor  Henry  M.  Baird  has  written  a  good  vanced  position  of  the  later  school  of  German 
historical  monograph,  evincing  earnest  labor  writers  on  theoretical  jurisprudence  and  nt- 
in  a  congenial  field  of  research,  on  the  "  Rise  tional  economy.    Blanqui's  famous  "  History 
of  the  Huguenots  in   France "  (New  York,  of  Political  Economy "  has  been  translated 
Scribners).    Henry  P.  Johnston's   "  Observa-  into  English  for  the  first  time,  by  Emily  J. 
tions  on  Judge  Jones's  Loyalist  History  of  the  Leonard  (New  York,  Putnams).    "Certain Dan- 
American  Revolution  "   (New  York,  Apple-  gerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life  "  [by  Ear- 
tons)  is  intended  to  refute  the  misstatements  rison]   is  a  book   containing    much   shrewd 
of  the  spirited  and  witty  but  slanderous  and  thought,  and  is  a  strong  presencation  of  the 
vituperative  diary,  first  published  in  1879,  lest  author's  peculiar  views  (Boston,  Houghton), 
these  errors  should   creep  into  other  works.  BolIes's'^FinancialHistoryof  theUnitedStates^' 
"  New  England    Bygones "   and    **  Old-Time  (New  York,  Appletons)  is  a  learned  and  vain- 
Child -Lif e  "  are  pleasant  descriptions  of  A mer-  able  work.    The  '^Political  and  Legal  Reme- 
ican  life  in  early  times,  by  E.  H.  Arr  (Phila-  dies  for  War,"  by  Sheldon  Amos  (New  York, 
delphia,  Lippincott).  Harpers),  gives  a  thoughtful  examination  of 
Books  upon  Politics  and  Economy  are  be-  the  subject.     Atkinson's  ^*  Railroads  of  the 
coming  more  numerous.    Although  American  United  States  "  ably  discusses  the  political 
writers  on  these  subjects  are  not  divided  into  aspects  of  transportation.    Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
well-defined  schools  of  thought  as  in  other  Howe's  *^  Modem  Society  "  (Boston,  Roberts) 
countries,  and  although  they  do  not  derive  the  gives  the  reflections  of  a  bold  and  acute  female 
assistance  which  they  might  from  the  enor-  thinker  on  social  subjects.     ^^  Homicide  North 
mous  new  European  literature  on  these  sub-  and  South  "  is  an  interesting  statistical  study 
jectfl,  many  desultory  and  occasional  disquisi-  of  the  relative  frequency  of  personal  violence 
tions  are  published  upon  special  matters  which  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  by  H.  V. 
have  become  prominent  questions  for  specula-  Redfield  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott).     Dr.  E.  C. 
tion  and  opinion.    The  **  Miscellaneous  Writ-  Wines,  the  energetic  laborer  for  prison  reform, 
ings,"  by  Francis  Lieber,  have  been  published  has  published  a  volume  entitled  ^*The  State  of 
by  Lippincott  &  Co.     *'  A  True  Republic,"  by  Prisons  and  of  Child-saving  Institutions  in  the 
Albert  Stickney  (New  York,  Harpers),  arraigns  Civilized  World,"  a  descnption  of  the  penal  and 
party  government,  and  advocates  civil-service  reformatory  institutions  and  methods  of  every 
reform.    New  numbers  of  Putnams'  "  Econom-  country,  comprising  even  those  of  Oriental  na- 
io  Monographs"  are  "Free  Ships,"  by  Cap-  tions.     ** The  State  and  the  Liquor  Traffic "  is 
tain  John  Codroan ;   '*  Labor-maJdng  Machin-  a  paper  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health 
ery,"  by  Frederick  Perry  Powers.     "  Labor  "  of  New  Jersey,  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  intended  to  show 
and  "  Socialism  "  are  series  of  lectures  on  top-  that  the  the  license  system   was   originally 
ics  connected  with  these  subjects,  by  Joseph  adopted  for  restrictive,  and  not  for  revenue 
Cook.     "  The  Interoceanic  Canal  and  the  Mon-  purposes  (New  York).    "  A  Century  of  Dishon- 
roe  Doctrine  "  is  an  anonymous  vindication  of  or  "  (New  York,  Harpers)  contains  a  disclosure 
the  exclusive  policy  regarding  the  canal.    '^The  of  the  injustice  to  the  Indians  resulting  from 
Action  of  the  United  States  Tariff^"  by  Alfred  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  United  States 
Tylor,  an  English  thinker,  suggests  an  unsus-  Government  in  its  relations  with  the  tribes  [by 
pected  effect  of  protection  (New  York,  Put-  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson].    The  Indian  aues- 
nams).     "  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade  "  is  a  tion  is  discussed  more  fully,  and  more  odmly 
plea  for  unrestricted  commerce  and  a  warning  and  objectively,  in  *'  Our  Indian  Wards,"  by 
against  land  monopoly,  by  Samuel  S.  Cox  (New  George  W.  Moneypenny,  ex- Commissioner  it 
York,  Putnams).    H.  W.  Richardson's  short  Indian  Affairs  (Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  k 
account  of  "  The  National  Banks  "  is  not  only  Co.). 

a  correct  description  but  an  able  defense  of  the  A  large  number  of  exceUent  works  of  Trwtl 
system  (New  York,  Harpers).  "  The  Elective  and  geographical  description  have  been  pub- 
Franchise  in  the  United  States,"  by  D.  C.  Mc-  lished.    Nathaniel  H.  Bishop's  **  Four  Months 
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lak-Box  "  (Boston,  Lee  &  Sliepard)  is  a  .Harpers).     **  Memorials  of  Frances  Ridlej  Hav- 

e  of  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  ergal,"  author  of  tender  religions  poetry,  have 

>oat    John  Mortimer  Murphy's  ** Sport-  been  prepared  by  her  sister,  M.  V.  G.  H.  (New 

entures  in  the  Far  West "  (New  York,  York,  Randolph),  and  severed  volumes  of  her 

)  contains  the  suggestions  of  an  experi-  writings  have  also  been  pnblisbed  during  the 

»ortsman.    A.  JuddNorthrup's^^Oamps  year.     **  Sister  Augustine,  an  Old  Oatholic '' 

mps,  etc."  (Syracuse),  is  an  account  of  (New  York,  Holt),  is  a  translation  from  the 

and  fishing  adventures  in  the  Adiron-  German  memoir  of  Amalie  von  Lassaulz,  the 

id  Michigan.     ^*  Canoe  and  Camera "  is  story  of  a  remarkably  life  of  devotion  to  re- 

>tion  of  a  fishiDg  excursion  in  the  Maine  ligious  convictions  and  to  benevolent  works. 

y  Thomas  Sedgwick  Steele  (New  York,  "  A  Model  Superintendent "  is  a  sketch  of  the 

Judd  &  Co.).    Marion  Harland's  [Mrs.  life  and  labors  of  Henry  P.  Haven,  by  H.  Clay 

j'a]  account  of  European  travel,  *' Loiter-  Trumbull  (New  York,   Harpers).     Professor 

*l©asant  Paths  "  (New  York,  Scribners),  Henry  Boynton  Smith's  memoir,  edited  by  his 

( nseful  suggestions  for  invalid  travelers,  wife  (New  York,  Armstrong),  is  an  interesting 

[  Pay  son  Arnold  has  written  an  agreea-  biography  of  an  amiable  and   accomplished 

rative  of  travel  in  a  seldom  trodden  scholar. 

>f  Europe  in  ^^ Gleanings  from  Petrosina  An  edition  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  memoirs 

Upper  Engadine"  (Boston,  Houghton),  of  English  court  life,  revised  and  edited  by  Sa- 

S.  Cox's  "Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams"  rah  Chauncey  Woolsey,  is  called  "The  Diary 

ork,  Appletons)  is  a  second  edition  of  and  Letters  of  Frances  Bumey  "  (Boston,  Rob- 

ertaining  and  comical  observations  of  erts).     Henri  de  Lacretelle's  "  Lamartine  and 

ty  author  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter-  his  Friends,"  translated  by  Maria  E.  Odell  (New 

Frederick  A.  Ober's  "  Camps  in  the  York,  Putnams),  gives  the  reader  a  familiar 

es"  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard)  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  brilliant  poet-statesman 

ning  account  of  a  naturalist's  adven-  and  other  great  Frenchmen  of  the  nftieteenth 

the  little  known  Lesser  Antilles.   "New  century.    C.  H.  Jones  has  written  sketches  of 

0  and  the  Santa  F6  Trail "  is  a  lively,  the  lives  of  Macaulay  and  Gladstone  (New 
account  of  scenes  in  the  far  West  and  York,  Appletons).     "  Certain  Men  of  Mark  " 

iresoftravelbyA.  A.  Hayes  (New  York,  (Boston,  Roberts)  contains  sketches  of  living 

}).     ^*  Brazil :   the  Amazons  and  the  liistorical   characters,  by   George   Makepeace 

(New  York,  Scribners)  is  an  entertain-  Towle.    The  long-delayed  publication  of  the 

rative  of  travel  in  an  interesting  region,  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  R^musat,"  now  com- 

bert  H.  Smith.  pleted  (New  York,   Appletons),  has  accora- 

)  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  plished  an  important  mission  in  substituting 

"isbyLieutenantF. V.Greene, military  the  image  of  a  real  man,  though  in  many  re- 

to  the  United  States  Legation  in  St.  spects  an  ignoble  one,  for  the  floating  vision 
•urg.  The  new  edition  of  Lippincott's  of  ideal  virtues  and  vices,  and  superhuman 
;teer  "  is  the  completest  geographical  powers,  which  political  panegyrists  and  detrac- 
iry  published.  tors  have  left  of  Napoleon. 
raphieal  works  and  volumes  of  personal  "  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Abolition  of 
cences  frtrra  an  unusually  large  propor-  Slavery  in  the  United  States"  (New  York, 
the  year's  publications.  In  religious  bi-  Putnams)  is  a  life  of  Lincoln,  written  by 
y  several  notable  works  have  appeared.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  with  enthusiastic  ad- 
3s  of  Christian  History"  (New  York,  miration  and  intelligent  appreciation  for  the 
ong)  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  eminent  war  President's  true  virtues  and  achievements. 
IS  men  by  English  and  American  au-  "  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men  "  is  a  volume  of  in- 
lives  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  John  tensely  interesting  reminiscences  by  Colonel 
ton,  D.  D. ;  Henry  Martin,  by  Canon  John  W.  Forney  (New  York,  Harpers).  The 
\  D.  Bell;  and  Philip  Doddridge,  by  "Memoir  of  Governor  Andrew"  contains  per- 
»  Stanford,  D.  D.,  have  been  published,  sonal  reminiscences  of  the  late  Governor  of 
oir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  Massachusetts,  by  Peleg  W.  Chandler  (Boston, 
ritten  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.  Roberts).  The  "Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt 
'ork,  Scribners).  The  "  Life  and  Work  Brown,"  edited  by  Professor  J.  M.  Hoppin 
Ham  Augustus  Muhlenberg,"  by  Anne  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott),  preserves  the  mem- 
New  York,  Harpers)  is  a  biography  of  ory  of  a  gifted  orator  and  high-minded  poli- 
Lhe  most  eminent  of  American  divines,  tician  whose  early  death  was  a  national  loss, 
still  more  celebrated  and  influential  Dr.  Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent's  "  Sketches  and  Rem- 
ng  the  "  Life "  by  his  nephew  has  been  iniscences  of  the   Radical  Club  of  Chestnut 

1  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  Street,  Boston,"  and  Charles  T.  Congdon's 
;h,  and  a  volume  of  "  Reminiscences,"  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Journalist "  (Boston,  Os- 
ibeth  Palmer  Peabody,  and  a  memorial  good),  present  interesting  pictures  of  literary 
f  Charles  T.  Brooks  (Boston,  Roberts),  and  intellectual  society^  in  America.  "  My 
>en  published.  The  life  of  another  emi-  College  Days,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Tomes,  is  a  frank 
srical  thinker  is  recounted  in  the  "  Life  and  garrulous  narration  of  personal  reminis- 
^ters  of  Horace  Bushnell "  (New  York,  cences  of  school  and  college  life  in  New  York, 
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Hartford,   and  Edinburfrh.      Henry  WikoflTs  pilation,  bat  contains  selections  from  a  Urge 

^^  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler  "  is  a  sprightly,  en-  namber  of  writeila,  especially  in  English  litera- 

tertaining  narrative  of  a  careless  life  of  social  tare,  by  S.  Anstin  Allibone  (Philadelphia,  Lip- 

pleasare  and  adventure  (New  York,  Fords),  pincott).    Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer's  "  Reader's 

Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  has  published  a  volume  Hand-Book  '*  (Philadephia,   Lippincott)  is  a 

of  personal  recollections  under  the  title  of  handy  reference  volume  containing  the  names, 

^^  Half  a  Century  ^^  (Chicago^.      **  Elihn  Bur-  fictitious,  historical,  and  legendary,  which  are 

ritt,*'  edited  by  Charles  Northend  (New  York,  common  subjects  of  allusions  and  parallels  in 

Appletons),  is  an  account  of  a  man  who  de-  fine  literature,  and  giving  epitomes  of  the  plots 

serves  to  be  remembered  as  a  philanthropic  of  dramas  and  fictions,  and  other  such  literary 

agitator,  though  more  famous  in  his  day  as  a  information. 

self-taught  linguist.    The  '"  Recollections  and        A  posthumous  volume  of  **  Essays  and  Oriti- 

Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer "  is  an  interesting  cal  Notes "  by  Bayard  Taylor,  published  bj 

account  of  early  California  life,  by  P.  H.  Bur-  Putnams,  contains  confidential  revelations  of 

nett,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  (New  the  professional  life  of  an  author  foUowing 

York,  Appletons).  high  ideals  of  art,  but  forced  to  descend  to 

Literary  History  and  Critieiam  have  re-  more  remunerative  work.  Among  the  other 
ceived  many  excellent  contributions.  Her-  books  of  essays  and  literary  criticism  the  fol- 
mann  Grimm's  *' Life  and  Times  of  Goethe"  lowing  are  noticeable:  "Self-Culture,"  by 
has  been  translated  by  Miss  S.  H.  Adams  (Bos-  James  Freeman  Clarke  (Boston,  Osgood); 
ton.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  The  translation  of  Frederick  Metcalfe's  "  The  Englishman  and  the 
the  correspondence  of  Catherine  Elizabeth  Scandinavian"  (Boston,  Lothrop),  a  sindyof 
Goethe,  mother  of  the  poet,  with  her  son  and  the  ancient  Norse  literature;  Bartol's  ''Prin- 
others,  made  by  Alfred  S.  (}ibbs  (New  York,  ciples  and  Portraits"  (Boston,  Roberta);  and 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  has  proved  a  popular  Professor  Francis  Bowen's  "  Gleanings  from  a 
book.  Br,  Scherr's  critical  and  historical  hi-  Literary  Life  "  (New  York,  Scribners). 
ography  of  Schiller  has  beeii  translated  by  Two  volumes  of  social  essays  may  be  se- 
Elizabeth  McClellan  (Philadelphia,  Kohler).  lected  for  notice :  '*  Penciled  Fly -Leaves,"  con- 
"  Studies  in  German  Literature  "  is  a  series  of  sisting  of  essays  on  familiar,  every-day  Aroer- 
lectures  by  Bayard  Taylor,  which,  although  ican  subjects  conceived  in  a  poetic  spirit,  bj 
written  for  delivery  before  students,  reveal  John  James  Piatt  (Cincinnati,  Clarke);  and 
throughout  his  unlimited  knowledge  of  litera-  "  Causerie  "  [by  William  A.  Hovey],  in  which 
ture  and  his  rare  critical  insight  (New  York,  are  preserved  some  excellent  specimens  of  the 
Putnams).  **  Madame  de  Sta^l,"  by  Abel  kind  of  bright  newspaper-writing  which  is  too 
Stevens  (New  York,  Harpers),  is  a  thorough  good  to  serve  for  a  moment's  entertainment 
and  well-sifted  collection  of  all  facts  which  and  then  be  cast  aside,  as  is  usually  the  fate  of 
are  connected  with  the  life  of  this  famous  such  literature,  however  elegant  and  fine  (Boa- 
woman,  and  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  ton,  Roberts). 

"Aspects  of  German  Culture,"  by  Granville  In  poetry  there  have  been  but  few  note- 
Stanley  Hall  (Boston,  Osgood),  is  an  analysis  worthy  publications,  and  none  of  extraordi- 
of  contemporary  life  and  thought  in  Germany  nary  excellence.  "  Ultima  Thule,"  by  Henry 
by  the  keen  observer  who  has  written  on  Ger-  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  *'  The  Iron  Gates, 
man  subjects  for  the  New  York  **  Nation."  and  other  Poems,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

"  Shakespeare:  A  Biographic  and  Esthetic  (Boston,  Houghton),  contain  recent  and  before 
Study,"  is  a  gracefully  written  essay,  speculat-  uncollected  poems.  A  collection  of  the  poems 
ing  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  poet  of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  been  issued  by 
(Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard).  "Shakespeare's  Scribners.  "Hesperus  and  other  Poems"  is 
Morals"  is  another  reflective  essay,  in  which  a  collection  from  one  of  the  junior  poets, 
the  moral  convictions  of  Shakespeare  are  de-  Charles  De  Kay  (New  York,  Scribners).  Snsan 
duced  from  his  writings,  by  Arthur  Oilman  Coolidge  has  a  collection  of  "  Verses  "  (Boston, 
(New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  The  "New  Roberts).  The  "Poems"  of  George  Arnold 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  which  is  are  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.  A  oollectipn 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess  of  Lucy  Larcom's  poetry  is  entitled  "Vil^ 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott),  is  the  work  of  an  Roses  of  Cape  Ann  and  other  Poems"  (Boa- 
accomplished  scholar  possessing  fine  critical  ton,  Houghton).  Mrs.  Anne  Field's  poems 
discernment,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  on  classical  themes  are  given  in  a  collection 
an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  taste  and  de-  named  "Under  the  Olive"  (Boston,  Hongh- 
mands  of  the  public  in  an  edition  of  Shake-  ton).  "  Echoes  of  Half  a  Century"  is  a  colleo' 
speare.  Henry  James's  study  of  Hawthorne,  tion  of  the  poems  of  William  Pitt  Palmer  (Nev 
which  has  provoked  many  strictures  and  vari-  York,  Putnams).  "  All  Round  the  Year 
ous  comments,  is  very  conscientiously  thought  is  the  title  of  a  budget  of  new  poems  by 
out  and  characteristic  of  the  author.  Eugene  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale  (New  lork,  P^^^^ 
Lawrence's  scries  pf  " Literature  Primers"  nams).  **  The  Microcosm  and  other  Poem* 
(New  York,  Harpers)  closes  with  the  "Primer  is  on  elegantly  printed  volume  of  poetry, by 
of  American  Literature."  "  Great  Authors  of  Dr.  Abraham  Coles  (New  York,  Appletons). 
All  Ages  "  is  an  imperfect  and  careless  com-  The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Frank  0.  Tic*' 
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nor,  M.  D.,  a  lately  deceased  Soatbern  writer  of  historical  novel  of  the  highest  order,  whose 
verse,  includes  the  pathetic  ,ballad  of  ^'  Little  scene  is  laid  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the 
Giffen"  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott).     Another  annexation  (New  York,   Scribners);   Cablets 
volume  of  Southern  verse  is  Father  Ryan^s  pictures  of  life  are  artistic  and  real,  showing 
**  Poems  "  (Mobile).     **  The  Maid  of  Northum-  qualities  in  which  American  novelists  have  be- 
berland/^  a  drama  by  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas  fore  proved  tliemselves  wanting,  and  in  his 
(New  York,  Pntnams),  is  also  a  Southern  pro-  portrayal  of  feminine  character  he  ranks  witli 
duction.     '* Three  Friends^  Fancies^'  is  a  col-  the  highest  artists  of  any  land.    In  *^The  Oon> 
lection  of  simple  and  sincere  verses  by  three  fessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,"  Robert  Grant  has 
Southern  ladies.    The  fine  short  poems  of  T.  produced  one  of  the  best  satirical  sketches  of' 
6.  Aid  rich  have  been  published  in  a  collection  fashionable  society  which  has  appeared  (Bos- 
entitled   "XXXVI  Lyrics  and  XII  Sonnets"  ton,  A.  Williams  &'  Co).  *' The  Worst  Boy  in 
(Boston,  Houghton).    The  first  complete  trans-  Town  "  is  by  the  author  of  "  Helenas  Babies  " 
lation  of  Schiller^s  works  has  been  published  (Jack  Habberton),  and  in  a  similar  vein.    "Sal- 
in  Philadelphia  by  J.  Eohle  and  edited   by  vage"  (Boston,  Roberts)  is  a  well-conceived 
Charles  J.  Hempel.  though  imperfectly  sustained  story.    "  A  For- 
The  Novels  of  the  year  are  numerous,  and  eign  Marriage "    (New   York,    Harpers)    de- 
many  of  them  of  high  character.     The  "  Un-  scribes  the  fortunes  of  a  selfish  and  ambitious 
discovered  Country,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  is  a  beauty  and  an  aspiring  artist.     "Tales  of  the 
gracefully  handled  delineation  of  an  intellect-  Chesapeake "  is  a  collection  of  good  dialect 
nal  type  not  uncommon  in  America,  that  of  a  sketches,  by  George  Alfred  Townsend  (New 
devotee  to  a  speculative  hypothesis ;  his  crotch-  York,  American  News  Co.) ;  as  is  also  "  Camp 
et  was  also  a  typical  one,  being  connected  with  and  Cabin,"  tales  of  Western  life,  by  Rossi ter 
the  theories   of  modern  spiritualism.     "  Dr.  W.  Raymond  (New  York,  Ford).    One  of  the 
HeidenhoflTs  Process,"   by  Edward  Bellamy  best  works  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  the 
(New  York,  Appletons),  is  a  remarkably  artis-  only  field  for  such  a  work  which  our  country 
tic  and  effective  story,  containing  many  life-  presents  is  "  IJncle  Remus's  Folk-Lore,"  by 
like  details  strung  upon  an  ingenious  and  fanci-  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (New  York,  Appletons), 
fal  thread.     "A  FooPs  Errand,"  by  One  of  the  a  genuine  collection  of  the  legendary  tales, 
Yools  [Albion  W.  Tourgee],  is  a  politicsd  novel  which  have  animals  for  their  actors,  current 
in  which  the  author,  who  had  filled  a  judgeship  among  the  Southern  negroes,  the  embellish- 
ia  North  Carolina  during  reconstruction,  at-  ments  of  characteristic  negro  humor  and  fancy 
tacked  the  South  so  trenchantly  and  bitterly,  adding  to  their  value  as  a  collection  of  myths, 
and  presented  tales  of  Southern  barbarity  and  while  imparting  a  quality  of  irresistible  fasci- 
persecution  with  so  skillful  a  simulation  of  his-  nation;  the  only  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
torical  candor  and  reality,  that  the  intended  negro  dialect  which  is  embodied  in  this  col- 
political  effect  was  very  successfully  accom-  lection  gives  it,  even  in  a  higher  degree  than 
plished,  a  more  momentous  effect  than  has  been  the  myths  which  it  preserves,  a  lasting  phi- 
produced  by  any  other  pamphlet  of  late  years,  lological  importance.      "  Cape  Ood   and  All 
This  partisan  novel  was  followed  by  a  second  Along  Shore  "  (Franklin  Square  Library)  is  a 
of  like  import — "Bricks  without  Straw."    Mr.  collection  of  amusing  stories  illustrating  char- 
Tourgee  had  previously  published  a  tale  of  acteristics  of  New  England  people,  by  Charles 
Western  life,  called   "Figs  and  Thistles,"  in  Nordhoff.     Julian    Hawthorne's    "Sebastian 
which  the  untrained  but  somewhat  graphic  Strome "  is  a  work  of  considerable  power,  and 
power  of  his  episodes  and  the  lack  of  every  contains  many  striking  and  original  features, 
quality  of  a  coherent  plot  are  seen  undisturbed  though  lacking  artistic  unity ;  it  accomplishes 
hj  the  political  interest  of  his  other  novels  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  base  and  wicked 
(New  York,  Fords).  A  "  Reply  to  the  FooFs  Er-  characters  without  making  them  unreal  beings 
fand  "  (New  York,  Hale)  was  written  by  a  Mr.  incapable  of  awakening  a  human  interest  and 


Painted  with  a  moderate  degree  of  skill  and  Disappearance,"  by  Anna  Katherine    Green 

truth.     "  The  Virginia  Bohemians  "  is  a  tale  in  (New  York,  Putnams),  is  a  well-wrought-out 

^hich  the  characteristics  of  Southern  life  be-  story  with  a  mystery,  like  her  former  one  of 

fore  the  war  are  exhibited  with  an  instinctive  "  The  Leavenworth  Case."    "  His  Majesty  My- 

^d  delicate  touch,  though  the  scenes  and  in-  self"  (Roberts's  "No- Name  Series")  is  a  fine 

pidents  are  placed  in  the  present  day,  and  noth-  example  of  character-drawing  and  graphic  de- 

lOg  in  the  story  itself  bears  the  stamp  of  dra-  piction  of  social  life.     "  The  Heart  of  It,"  by 

gatic  realism,  by  John  Esten  Cooke  (New  York,  w.  O.  Stoddard  (New  York,  Putnams),  is  a 

Qarpers).     "The  Stillwater  Tragedy "  is  a  ro-  realistic    study  by  a  new   author.      "Uncle 

iiiance  of  crime  combined  with  a  love-story,  Jack's  Executors "  is  a  pleasant  story  of  three 

l>oth  parts  as  well  done  as  might  be  expected  professional  young  women,  by  Annette  Lucille 

from  the  accomplished  author,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Noble  (New  York,  Putnams).     "  Rodman  the 

but  hardly  well  blended  (Boston,  Houghton).  Keeper ''  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 

Oeorge  W.  Cable's  "  The  Grandissimes  "  is  an  Southern  life,   remarkably  poetical  and  dra- 
voL.  xjc— 80   A 
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matio  in  conception,  and  rich  in  descriptive  ing  on  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianitj 

beauties  and  fine  delineations  of  character,  by  that  can  be  collected  from  pagan  sources  is 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  (New  York,  Ap-  made  use  of  (New  York,  Harpers) ;  Miss  F.  W. 

pletons).     "Odd  or  Even?"  is  a  story  of  New  Peard's  entertaining  and  wholesome  story  of 

England,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  (Boston,  "Mother  MoUy"  (New  York,  Putnams);  the 

Houghton).     "  Confidence "  (Boston,   Hough-  anonymous  novel  entitled  "  Beauty's  Daugb- 

ton)  is  one  of  Henry  James,  Jr.'s,  analytical  ters"  (Philadelphia,   Lippincott);    and  *'lS)y 

studies  of  Americans  abroad.    Sylvester  Judd^s  and  Viola,"  a  successful  novel  by  Mrs.  Forrcs- 

"  Richard  Edney  and  the  Governor's  Family  "  ter  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott).    The  "  Twins 

is  a  tale  of  the  New  England  of  the  last  gen-  of   Table   Mountain,    and   other  Stories"  is 

eration,  truthful  in  incident  but  speculatively  a  collection  of  tales  by  Bret  Harte  (Bostoo, 

psychological    (Boston,    Roberts).      "Louisi-  Houghton).      "  Manch "    is    an   entertaining 

ana,"  by  the  popular  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson-  story  of  the  South  by  a  Southern  lady,  Mary 

Burnett,   has  for  its  theme  a  subject  which  E.   Bryan  (New  York,  Appletons).     Among 

she  has  before  treated  of,  the  transition  of  the    most    interesting   foreign  novels  which 

a  girl  from  homely  surroundings  to  metro-  have   been    translate  for  the  English-read- 

Solitan  elegance  (New  York,  Scribners).  "  A  ing  public  are  the  following  from  French 
[opeless  Case,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett  (Boston,  authors:  Th^ophile Gautier's  " Capitaine  Fra- 
Houghton),  is  a  delineation  of  the  artiticiali-  casse,"  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  historical 
ties  of  Knickerbocker  society.  "  Mrs.  Beau-  romance- writing,  as  vivid  and  natural  as  it  is 
champ  Brown"  (Boston,  Roberts)  is  a  less  artistic  and  picturesque,  which  is  given  to 
refined  and  less  truthful  picture  of  the  fash-  English  readers  for  the  first  time,  in  two  trans- 
ionable  life  of  Boston.  "  Rudder  Grange,"  by  lations,  with  the  indelicate  scenes  of  the  origi- 
Frank  R.  Stockton  (New  York,  Scribners),  is  a  nal  left  out,  that  of  M.  M.  Ripley  (New  York, 
delightful  extravaganza  written  in  a  rich  and  Holt),  and  Ellen  Murray  Beam's  (New  York, 
original  vein  of  humor.  "  Unto  the  Third  and  Putnams).  Ren6  de  Pont  Jost's  "  No.  13 
Fourth  Generation,"  by  Helen  Campbell,  is  a  Rue  Marlot,"  translated  by  Virginia  Cbamp- 
fatalistic  romance,  containing  some  strong  life-  lin,  is  an  exceedingly  well-constructed  detec- 
like  traits  of  a  crime  and  its  results  (New  York,  tive  story  (Boston,  liee  &  Shepard).  Edmond 
Putnams).  "  From  M^dge  to  Margaret "  depicts  About's  "  Story  of  an  Honest  Man,"  which 
the  growth  of  a  woman's  character,  by  Carrol  conveys  moral  lessons  in  an  agreeable  manner 
Winchester  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard).  Henry  (New  York,  Appletons);  as  a  presentation  of 
James,  Jr.,  lays  the  pcene  of  "Washington  the  intrinsic  worth  and  honor  of  the  sinipld 
Square  "  in  New  York  a  generation  back ;  it  is  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  civil  duty  and  benev- 
published  with  Du  Maurier^s  illustrations  by  olence  in  humble  station  it  has  never  been 
Harpers.  "  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty,  and  surpassed ;  "  Ang^le's  Fortune  "  is  one  of  Then- 
A  Bundle  of  Letters  "  are  two  short  stories  by  net's  smooth  and  refined  stories,  translated  bj 
this  keen  analyst  of  character  (New  York,  Har-  Mary  Neal  Sherwood  (Philadelphia,  Peterson); 
pers).  *'  A  Fair  Barbarian  "  is  one  of  the  most  another  of  Theuriet's  productions  is  published 
powerfully  written  of  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Fran-  in  Appletons'  "  Handy  Volume  Series,"  under 
ces  Hodgson-Burnett;  it  is  a  novelette  dealing  the  name  of  "Young  Mangars."  "Nana'' 
with  the  life  of  Americans  in  Europe,  and  can  (Philadelphia,  Peterson),  translated  by  John 
be  compared^  with  the  best  of  Henry  James's  Stirling,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  successful 
for  excellent  characterization  (Boston, Osgood),  of  Zola's  portraitures  of  vice.  "The  Sisters" 
"  Hope  Mills "  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard)  is  a  and  "  Homo  Sum  "  are  translations  of  the  fine 
story  of  American  factory-life,  by  Amanda  M.  historical  romances  of  the  Egyptologist,  Georg 
Douglass,  resembling  in  plot  and  treatment  the  Ebers  (New  York,  Gottsberger).  Auerbach's 
English  story,  "Probation,"  by  Miss  Jessie  simple  and  charming  tale  of  " Brigitta "  has 
Fothergill.  Colonel  Forney's  novel,  entitled  been  translated  and  published  by  Holt  &  Co.  in 
"The  New  Nobility:  A  Story  of  Europe  and  their  "Leisure-Hour  Series";  his  "Foresters" 
America"  (New  York,  Appletons),  is  stamped  has  also  been  translated  (New  York,  Apple- 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  democratic  thinker,  tons).  "The  Spellbound  Fiddler"  (Chicago, 
"  A  Day  of  Fate  "  is  another  successful  novel  Griggs)  is  a  Scandinavian  romance  by  Kristofer 
by  the  popular  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  (New  York,  Janson,  translated  by  Auber  Forrestier. 
Dodd&  Mead).  "Mashallah!"  is  a  pleasant  LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1880.  In 
story,  describing  incidents  of  Egyptian  travel.  Great  Britain,  as  on  the  Continent,  there  is  an 
by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  (New  York,  Ap-  abatement  of  power  and  originality  in  works 
pletons).  "  Poverina  "  is  a  delicious  story  of  of  imagination  and  invention,  without  any  dim- 
Italian  life  (New  York,  Appletons).  The  most  inution  in  quantity.  In  fiction  a  greater  nam- 
nopular  of  the  other  novels  of  the  year  are  ber  of  productions  attain  a  fair  and  tolerable 
Miss  S.  Warner's  "  End  of  a  Coil "  (New  York,  degree  of  excellence  than  ever  before,  hot  none 
Carters) ;  the  "  Head  of  Medusa,"  a  striking  have  the  impress  of  great  genius.  In  poetry  • 
story,  by  Miss  Fleming  (Boston,  Roberts) ;  Wal-  good  number  of  finished  products  appear,  bat 
lace's  religious  historical  romance  of  "Ben  the  general  want  of  vigor  and  spontaneity, the 
Hur,"  in  which  the  action  is  placed  in  the  age  cultivation  of  difiicult  versification,  and  the 
of  Christ,  and  in  which  all  the  knowledge  bear-  search  for  new  models  in  other  literatures,  be- 
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ay  a  critical  rather  than  a  creative  epoch,  ecclesiastical  archsDology,  by  eminent  scholars. 

c'lence  engenders  the  most  vigorous  and  origi-  Paul  Isaac  Hershon  has  placed  before  English 

al  thought.     Philology  and  criticism,  sasthetic  readers  a  great  number  of  sample  extracts  from 

nd  literary,  are  cultivated  assiduously.    The  the  Talmud,  in  a  "  Talraudic  Miscellany,"  se- 

•hilological  study  of  the  Bible  is  pursued  by  lecting  especially  those  passages  which  throw 

'English  theologians  with  great  zeal,  incited  by  light  upon  the  Bible. 

he  example  of  Ewald  and  other  German  He-  **  Unconscious  Memory,"  by  Samuel  Butler, 
)rai3ts,  from  whose  bold  and  speculative  con-  is  an  able  critical  examination  of  some  of  the 
elusions,  however,  the  British  Biblical  scholars  mooted  philosophical  questions,  marred,  how- 
ire  beginning  to  recoil.  ever,  by  bitter  attacks  upon  other  thinkers 
As  the  result  of  these  new,  critical  research-  (London,  Bogue).  *^  Studies  in  Deductive 
es  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  an  en-  Logic  "  is  a  manual  by  Professor  W.  Stanley 
tirely  new  theological  literature  is  springing  up.  Jevons. 

The  controversy  with  the  scientific  men  about  The  tirst  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of 

the  evolutionary  theories  is   dying  out,  and  Spinoza  and  his  system  of  philosophy  which 

many  theologians  have  become  reconciled  to  has  be^n  given  in  English,  is  presented  in  Fred- 

tbese  hypotheses.    Rev,  T.  K.  Oheyne,  one  of  erick  Pollock^s  "  Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Phi- 

the  most  accomplished  of  English  Hebraists,  has  losophy  "  (London,  Kegan  Paul).     *'  Wish  and 

in  progress  a  translation  and  exegesis  of  the  Will "  is  a  thoughtful  and  original  work  on  psy- 

prophecies  of  Isaiah.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Cunning-  chology  by  George    Lyon  Turner  (London, 

nam  Geikie's  "Hours  with  the  Bible"  (New  Longmans).     "The  Story  of  Philosophy,"  by 

York,  Pott)  is  a  work  containing  the  knowledge  Aston  Leigh  (London,  Trtlbner),  is  intended  to 

ixrhich  modem  research  and  orthodox  criticism  awaken  a  popular  interest  in  philosophy,  and 

xifford  for  the  elucidation  of  the  earlier  books  is  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the  Greek  phi- 

ot*  the  Bible.    *'  The  Speaker's  Commentary,"  losophers. 

edited    by  Canon  F.   C.   Cook  (New  York,  Among  a  large  number  of  learned  treatises 
Scribners),  gives  in  convenient  shape  the  re-  on  Oriental  philology  and  religion,  those  enu- 
eults  of  orthodox  philological  criticism  of  the  merated  below  are  the  most  important.     "Chi- 
Bible.    Canon  Farrar's  "Life  and  Works  of  nese  Buddhism"  is  a  volume  of  critical  and 
St  Paul "  (New  York,  Dutton)  is  the  com-  historical  papers  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Joseph  Ed- 
pletest  and  most  real  presentment  which  has  kins,  who  has  made  use  of  Chinese  sources. 
yet  been  given  of  the  personal  character  and  "  The  Religions  of  China "  contains  a  critical 
religious  mission  of  the  great  apostle,  and  of  all  examination  of  Confucianism  and  T&oism  com- 
that  is  known  of  hU  life  and  the  scenes  in  which  pared  with  Christianity,  by  James  Legge,  Pro- 
it  was  passed.     "  Christian  Institutions "  is  a  fessor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford.    The  continua- 
series  of  connected  essays  by  Dean  Stanley  tion  of  the  translation  of  "  The  Sacred  Books 
npoa  the  sacraments,  rites,  creeds,  clergy,  and  of  the  East,"  under  the  editorship  of  Max  Mol- 
cther  ecclesiastical  subjects,  being  a  kind  of  ler,  includes  the  first  part  of  the  "Zend-Avesta" 
antiquarian  and  historical  inquiry  into    the  (the  VendldAd),  translated  by  James  Darmeste- 
origin  of  the  leading  features  of  the  English  ter  in  Vol.  IV ;  the  "  Pahlavi  Texts,"  translated 
Chorch  (New  York,  Scribners).    P.  Le  Page  by  E.  W.  West,  Vol.  V ;  and  the  "  Institutes 
Benouf,  in  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Relig-  of  Vishnu,"  translated  by  Julius  Jolly,  Vol.  VII 
ion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press).     "  Cradle  Land  of 
I^gypt"  (New  York,  Scribners),  follows  the  ArtsandCreeds,"by  Charles  J.  Stone,  attempts 
DwMv  synthetic    and  comparative   method  of  to  trace  the  Christian  religious  doctrines  to  In- 
tracing  the  development  of  civilization.    "  The  dian  originals.     Robert  Needham  Cust,  the 
Metaphysics  of  the  School "  is  an  elucidation  author  of  "  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,"  is 
^nd  defense  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  by  filled  with  a  strong  affection  and  respect  for 
Thornas  Harper,  S.  J.,  of  which  the  first  vol-  the  Indian  race,  and  discusses  with  great  intel- 
J'fne  has  appeared  (London,  Macmillans).    The  lectual  grasp  and  courage  the  religious  and  po- 
^Manliness  of  Christ "  is  a  series  of  lectures  by  litical  questions  and  the  historical  problems 
^'horaas  Hughes,  intended  to  convey  his  ideas  of  which  relate  to  the  Indians  and  the  future  of  In- 
^  stalwart  Christian  character  (Boston,  Hough-  dia  (London,  Triibner).    "  India,  Past  and  Pres- 
^^n).   Dr.  Caird's  temperate  and  liberal  "Intro-  ent,"  by   Shoshee    Chunder    Dutt    (London, 
'^'it'tion  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  "is  a  wel-  Chatto  &  Windus),  consists  of  a  number  of 
^^p^e  contribution  to  the  controversy  between  ably  and  lucidly  written  essays  on  Indian  sub- 
^^♦entists  and  theologians  (New  York,  Macmil-  jects  by  a  Hindoo  who  is  versed  in  the  thought 
Ian).     *^  The   Manifold   Witness  for   Christ,"  and  literature  of  his  own  race,  but  is  more 
^yle  Lectures,  by  Alfred  Barry,  D.  D.,  is  a  thoroughly  imbued  with  European  culture. 
Jhgnified  and  able  defense  of  Christianity.    "The  The  extraordinary  development  of  natural 
foundations  of  Faith  "  contains  the  Bampton  science  which  received  its  first  impetus  in  Eng- 
*^ctures  of  Henry  Wace  on  the  same  subject,  land,  is  still  going  on  without  any  sign  of  ces- 
*h©    "Dictionary  of  Christian   Antiquities,"  sation.    An  unusual  number  of  important  origi- 
^ited  by  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Samuel  Cheet-  nal  works  have  appeared  in  1880,  the  chief 
^*Qi  (London,  Murray),  is  made  up  of  inter-  of  which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
^uig  and  erudite  articles  on  all  subjects  in  States.    Prof *^'^«or  Huxley's  "Crayfish"  (New 
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York,  Appletons)  is  the  most  sncoessfol  arga-  upon  anthropological  research,  hj  Professor 
mentative  and  explanatory  work  on  th'e  Dar-  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  MontreaL    Profe§sor  W. 
winian  theory   which  has  jet  been  address-  Boyd  Dawkins  has  written  an  exhanstire  work 
ed  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  an  excel-  on  **  Early  Man  in  Britain  and  his  Flsoe  in 
lent  and  original  scientific  monograph  npon  the  Tertiary  Period "  (New  York,  Macmillan). 
the  family  of  cmstaceans  which  is   selected  Macmillan  has  published  a  translation  of  Pas- 
to  iUnstrate  the  author's  doctrine.    Hoxley's  teur's  *'  Studies  in  Fermentation."     *^  Electric 
"Introductory  Science  Primer"  (New  York,  Induction  "  by  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  (London,  Low), 
Appletons)  is  an  important  essay  upon  the  is  a  republication  of  lectures  before  the  Royal 
aims  and  methods  of  modem  science.     Profess-  Institution,  explaining  in  popular  langaage  the 
or  E.  Ray  Lankester's  ^*  Degeneration "  (Lon-  accepted  theory  of  electricity  and  the  facts 
don,  Macmillan)  is  an  original  contribution  to  which  support  it.     "Geodesy,"  by  Colonel  A. 
the  Darwinian  doctrine,  giving  to  the  degen-  R.Glarke  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  is  the  first 
eration  of  species  an  important  part  in  organic  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language, 
evolution.    Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  "  Island  Professor  M.  Foster's  "  Text-Book  of  Phynol- 
Life  "  is  an  elaborate  and  important  treatise  ogy "  is  an  admirable  treatise  embodying  the 
upon  the  conditions  and  character  of  insular  latest  advances  of  the  science  (London,  Macmil- 
faunas  and  floras,  complementary  to  his  "  Geo-  Ian).    **  The  Poetry  of  Astronomy  "  containfl 
graphical  Distribotion  of  Animals  "  (London,  Richard  A.  Proctor's  latest  popular  sdentifie 
Macmillan).     **  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals  in  essays ;   another  of  his  recent  prodactions  is 
Health  and  Disease,"  by  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lind-  "  The  Stars  and  the  Earth  "  (St.  Louis,  Jonee). 
say  (New  York,  Appletons),  is  a  cogent  and  "  The  Power  of  Sound,"  by  Edmund  Gorney, 
original  treatise,  written  from  the  materialistic  is  an  elaborate  scientific  treatise  on  muac 
standpoint,  presenting  a  miass  of  evidence  to        '*  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,"  by  C. 
prove  that  animals  possess  a  psychical  nature  E.  Armand  Semple ;  **  Forensic  Medicine  and 
differing  only  in  degree  from  that  of  man.  Toxicology,"  by  W.  Douglass    Heming,  and 
'*  Man  and  Beast  Here  and  Hereafter  "  is  a  ge-  "  Aids  to  Anatomy,"  by  George  Brown,  are  sin- 
nial  defense  of  the  belief  that  animals  have  iin-  dents'  manuals  (New  York,  Pntnams).     '^  Eye- 
mortal  souls,  and  a  good-humored  recital  of  sight,  Good  and  Bad"  (London,  Macmillao) is 
the  remonstrances  the  author  provoked  by  an-  a  practical  treatise  on  the  care  of  the  eye  by 
nonncing  his  belief,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.    Dr.  Robert  B.  Carter.    Gn  sanitary  subjects  there 
Bastian's  new  book,  ^^  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  have  appeared  '*  Health  and  Healthy  Hoinea,'' 
of  Mind  "  (New  York,  Appletons),  is  a  work  of  by  Geoi^e  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  Blakiston), 
great  importance  on  psychology  and  the  phys-  adapted  to  American  conditions  ;   Professor 
iological  aspects  of  mind.     Charles  and  Francis  Coi^eld's  ^*  Dwelling -Houses"  (New  York, 
Darwin's  work  on  the  "  Power  of  Movement  in  Van  Nostrand) ;  and  "  Health,"  a  popular  trea- 
Plants "  (New  York,  Appletons)  records  some  tise  on  personal  hygiene  (New  York,  Apple- 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  vegetable  tons),  by  the  same  author, 
physiology  ever  made  (see  Ciboumnutation).  The  passion  for  travel  preceded  the  develop- 
There  has  been  issued  the  first  part  of  a  ment  of  scientific  tastes  in  England.    Since  the 
great  work  on  the  infusoria,  by  W.   Saville  acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge  has  become 
Kent  (London,  David  Bogue).    The  first  vol-  a  part  of  the  higher  education,  the  descriptions 
ume  of  the  final  report,  prepared  under  the  of  travels  have  a  better  fand  of  interesting  m*- 
superintendence  of  Sir  Wyvule  Thomson,  of  terial  to  draw  upon  than  the  scraps  of  Clascal 
the  *^  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Chal-  learning  and  antiquarian  speculations  which 
lenger  "  has  been  printed,  and  contains  the  re-  used  to  fiavor  such  works.    The  widely  exteixi- 
port  on  "  Zoology."    "  Ideal  Chemistry  "  sug-  ed  imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain  caose  the 
gests  problems  in  chemical  science,  and  con-  English  to  feel  more  directly  concerned  with 
tains  conjectures  on  the  fundamental  condi-  many  remote  lands  than  the  people  of  other 
tions  of  matter,  by  Professor  Brodie,  of  Oxford  countries,  and  actuate  the  preparation  of  pro- 
(London,  Macmillan).    W.  Mattieu  Williams,  found  studies  of  those  lands  by  trained  political 
one  of  the  best  popular  writers  on  science,  has  administrators  or  by  other  investigators  who 
written  "  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat  (London,  have  given  their  subjects  prolonged  attention. 
Chatto  &  Winclns).     "  Ponds  and  Ditches  "  "  Portugal,  Old  and  New,"  is  a  volume  of  in- 
is  a  pleasing  popular  exposition  of  scientific  telligent  observations  and  researches  by  Os- 
knowledge,  by  M.  C.  Cooke.    Professor  Wurtz  wald  Crawford,  for  a  long  time  British  consnl    j 
has  contributed  to  the  "International  Scien-  at  Oporto  (New York,  Putnams).     "Siberia in 
tific  Series  "  an  admirable  history  and  explana-  Europe  "  gives  an  account  of  an  ornithological 
tion  of  "The  Atomic  Theory,"  translated  by  E.  tour  to  Northeast  Russia,   by  H.   Seebohm. 
Clerainshaw  (London,  C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.).  "  The  Gardens  of  the  Sun  "  is  an  account  of » 
Karl  Semper's  exceUent  book  on  "The  Natural  naturalist's  visit  to  Borneo,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge 
Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect  Animal  (London,  Murray).     "  Africa,  Past  and  iW 
Life "  has  been  translated.     "Fossil  Men  and  ent,"  by  an  Old  Resident  [Mr.  Moister],  i«  * 
their  Modern  Representatives'"  (London,  Hod-  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  African  ei- 
der &  Stoughton)  gives  an  able  argument  in  plorntion  (New  York,  American  Tract  Society)* 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  based  "  Recollections  of  South  Africa  at  the  Tiioe  of 
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nexation  of  the  Transvaal "  is  an  exceed-  by  0.  H.  Eden,  and  "  Pern,"  by  Clements  R. 

iteresting  account  of  the  Boers  by  Theo-  Markhara  (New  York,  Scribner  &  Welford). 

!.  Tromp,  a  Hollander,  who  lived  among  Laurence  Oliphant^s  ^^  Land  of  Gilead  ^'  is  an 

IS  the  secretary  of  President  Burgers  account  of  a  tour  of  inspection,  undertaken 

n).     *'  My  Journey  round  the  World,"  with  a  view  to  the  colonization  of  Palestine 

>tain  S.  H.  Jones-Parry,  is  a  lively  ao-  with  European  Hebrews,  a  plan  which  the  au- 

f  travels  in  America,  the  Australian  col-  thor  conceived  would  greatly  aid  in  the  preser- 

ind  the  Orient.    A  similar  reconntal  of  vation  and  reformation  of  the  Turkish  Empire 

is  entitled  '*  Far-Out,"  by  Lieutenant-  (New  York,  Appletons). 
1  W.  F.  Butler.  Mrs.  Brassey^s  *'  Sun-  Political  eeonamy  shows  signs  of  entering 
nd  Storm  in  the  East "  is  a  description  upon  a  new  stage  of  progress.  The  marks  of  a 
lyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  lady  fresh  advance  are  more  apparent  in  the  period- 
is  already  won  the  esteem  of  the  public  ical  literature  than  in  the  published  treatises, 
refined  and  intelligent  qualities  of  her  The  authority  of  the  great  names  of  the  politi- 
on  of  travels  (New  York,  Holt).  Henry  cal  economists  of  the  past  is  at  last  waning,  as 
.^B  new  book,  '^  The  Heart  of  Holland  "  the  generalizations  of  the  theoretical  economy 
lin  Square  Library),  is  of  the  same  ex-  have  long  been  disregarded  in  practical  legisla- 
3  as  his  others  on  the  subject.  "  Hoi-  tion,  and  the  sociological  investigations  of  Eng- 
d  its  People  "  is  a  translation  by  Oaro-  lish  scholars  are  generating  as  a  natural  fruit 
Iton  from  the  Italian  of  Edmondo  da  new  conceptions  of  the  organization  of  civilized 
.  a  brilliant  describer  of  lands  and  cus-  society.  "  Popular  Sovereignty "  is  the  title 
^ew  York,  Putnams)..  ^*  Columbia  and  of  a  book  which  contains  a  cogent  and  earnest 
,"  by  W.  Eraser  Rae  (New  York,  Put-  defense  of  the  principle  of  popular  self-govern- 

is  a  sketchy   criticism  of  American  ment  and  the  democratic  idea,  by  Charles  An- 

:rom  hasty  observations.    Miss  Isabella  thony,  Jr.  (London,  Longmans).    A  translation 

I   has  produced  two  very  interesting  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Luigi  Cossa^s  admirable 

*  A  Lady's  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,"  a 
ing  the  experiences  of  a  fearless  and  ob-  product  of  the  older  orthodox  school  of  econ- 

lady  explorer  in  unfrequented  ways,  omy.     "Principles  of  Property  in  Land "  is  a 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  one  of  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  land  problem  on 

scriptive  works  on  that  country  which  general  grounds  of  right  ond  the  common  weal, 

eared  (New  York,  Putnams).    Oppert's  in  which  liberal  but  not  rash  and  unpractical 

rbidden  Land  "  is  an  important  work  of  views  are  expressed,  by  John  Boyd  Kinnear 

ihical  and  historical  research  in  and  con-  (London,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).  "  Free  Land," 

Oorea  (New  York,  Putnams),  translated  by  Arthur  Arnold  (London,  C.  Kegan  Paul 

e  German.    Sir  Edward  J.  Reed^s  "Ja-  &  Co.),  is  a  clear  and  interesting  treatise  on 

\  an  admirable  historical  account  and  land  tenures,  advocating  free  trade  in  land,  and 

I  of  the  social  conditions  of  Japan,  with  a  peasant  proprietorship.     Among  the  special 

ktive  of  a  visit  to  that  country,  which  books  on  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  the  chief 

he  second  volume)  (London,  Murray),  are  "Irish  Distress  and   its    Remedies,"  by 

$y.  Old  and  New,"  is  a  more  labored  and  James  H.  Tuke;  "The  Parliamentary  History 

ive  account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  the  Land  Question,"  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien ; 

e  previous  books  which  have  appeared  "  Hibernian  Horrors,"  by  Alfred  Austin ;  "  The 

lubject,  by  Sutherland  Menzies.    Robert  Land  Question,  Ireland ;  "  "  The  Life's  Work  in 

Watson's  "  Visit  to  Wazan "  is  an  in-  Ireland  of  a  Landlord  who  tried  to  do  his 

g  narrative  of  travels  in  Morocco  (Lon-  Daty,"  by  W.  Bence  Jones;  "  A  Short  State- 

icmillan).  Ball's  "  Jungle  Life  in  India  "  ment  concerning  the  Confiscation  of  Improve- 

ry  kept  by  the  author  while  working  on  monts  in  Ireland,"  by  a  Working  Landlord ; 

^logical  survey,   and  contains  a   vast  "  Pamellism  Unveiled,"  by  Philip  H.  Bagenal. 

of  scientific  information  (London,  De  "  Hodge  and  his  Master,"  by  Richard  Jeffries, 

).     "  The  Great  African  Island "  is  a  is  a  very  spirited  and  persuasive  presentation 

•  description  of  Madagascar,  by  James  of  the  extremely  conservative  and  aristocratic 
London,  Trttbner).  Captain  Gill's  "  The  sentiments  regarding  the  peasantry.  "  Round 
f  Golden  Sand  "  (London,  Murray)  is  a  about  a  Great  Estate  "  is  a  delightful  portrayal 
ount  of  his  interesting  travels  in  China,  of  the  incidents  and  diversions  of  English  rural 
Future  Highway,"  by  V.  L.  Cameron  life,  by  the  same  author. 

Q,  Macmillan),  relates  to  the  possible  rail-  No  important  work  of  history  has  appeared, 

nnection  with  India  by  the  Tigris  route,  but  several  interesting  monographs,  carefully 

I.  G.  Raverty's  "  Notes  on  Afghanistan  digested  summaries,  and  interesting  discussions 

irt  of  Baluchistan  "  (London,  Eyre  &  of  recent  history,  have  been  published.  Herbert 

ivoode)  is  an  important  treatise  contain-  Spencer's  great  work  of  "Descriptive  Sociolo- 

torical  and  geographical  data  derived  gy,  or  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts,"  is  still  in 

riental  authors.    A  series  of  descriptive  progress;   the  installment  on  the  "Hebrews 

ipon  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  and  Phoenicians  "  is  the  work  of  Dr,  Richard 

f  issued  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  of  Scheppiu:.     "  The  Aryan  Village  in  India  and 

here  have  appeared  "  The  West  Indies,"  Ceylon  "  is  an  inter^ting  contribution  to  so- 
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ciological  knowledge,  by  Sir  J.  Phear  (London,  while  written  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 

Macmillan).     Henry  Brugsch-Bey's  "History  author  who  possesses  the  art  of  enchaining  the 

of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  derived  entirely  attention  of  the  popular  reader,  it  presenUthe 

from  the  Monuments,^ ^  was  translated  by  the  views  and  conclusions  of  an  enlightened  and 

late  Henry  Danby  Seymour,  and  the  work  com-  advanced  political  thinker,  so  moderately  and 

pleted  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Philip  considerately  expressed  as  to  offend  the  soecep- 

Smith  (London,  Murray).  "  The  Criminal  Code  tibilities  of  none  (New  York,  Harpers).  Green's 

of  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Talmud,"  gives  "History  of  the  English  People  "  has  also  been 

the  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  concluded,  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Na- 

the  Hebrew  criminal  jurisprudence  (London,  poleon  in  1815  (New  York,  Harpers).    "En^s- 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).     Lady  Charlotte  Jack-  land,  h«r  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits"  bj  T. 

son's  "  Old  Paris  "  (New  York,  Holt)  is  an  en-  H.  S.  Escott  (New  York,  Holt),  is  an  outlined 

tertaining  anecdotical  hii^tory  of  the  French  exposition  of  the  data  of  the  English  social  and 

court.     James  Geddes,  in  his  "  History  of  the  political  system. 

Administration  of  John  De  Witte,"  of  which  Of  memoirs  and  biographies  there  have  ap- 
the  first  volume  has  appeared  (New  York,  Har-  peared  a  large  number,  some  of  them  impor- 
pers),  is  working  up  a  period  of  great  impor-  tant  from  the  light  they  throw  upon  history, 
tance  in  the  history  of  political  progress  with  some  of  them  relating  to  people  of  interesting 
commendable  labor  and  judgment.  Thomas  personality,  and  some  embodying  critical  stnd- 
Hodgkin,  in  "Italy  and  her  Invaders  "  (Oxfonl,  les  of  a  high  character.  "Caroline  von  Lin- 
Clarendon  Press),  has  written  a  history  of  the  singen  and  King  William  the  Fourth,"  trans- 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  shows  pro-  lated  from  the  German,  purports  to  give  let- 
found  study  and  acumen,  containing  valuable  ters  from  that  lady  to  the  English  King,  aud 
new  matter  upon  a  subject  which  has  previous-  to  reveal  the  fact  that  they  were  secretly  mar- 
ly been  handled  by  some  of  the  ablest  histo-  ried.  Theodore  Martin  has  published  the  fifth 
rians,  and  generalizations  of  great  depth  and  and  final  volume  of  his  "  Life  of  the  Prince 
boldness.  Reginald  Lane  Poole's  "  History  of  Consort "  (New  York,  Appletons).  "  The  Life, 
the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  at  the  Recall  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Rer. 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  "  (London,  Macmillan)  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,*' 
recounts  the  fortunes  of  the  emigrants,  the  in-  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  is  a  new  and  greatly  ang- 
teresting  in  formation  having  been  gathered  and  mented  edition  of  the-  memoirs  of  one  of  the 
verified  with  much  labor.  Vernon  Lee,  in  most  illustrious  and  influential  Irishmen  of  the 
"  Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy,"  century.  Louis  Kossuth's  "Memoirs  of  my 
writes  of  Italian  culture  and  society  during  a  Exile,"  translated  by  Ferencz  Jausz  (Neir 
period  of  which  almost  nothing  has  previously  York,  Appletons),  is  not  so  much  a  narrative 
been  told  in  English  literature.  C.  F.  Johnston  of  personal  experiences  as  an  impassioned  pro- 
has  given  very  interesting,  well-arranged,  and  testagainsttheextinctionof  Hungarian  nation- 
scholarly  summaries  of  the  history  of  the  minor  al  independence.  "Francis  De4k"  (London, 
and  less-known  countries  of  Europe  in  his  "  His-  Macmillan)  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
torical  Abstracts  "  (London,  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  that  illustrious  Hungarian  patriot  and  states- 
Co.).  Standish  O'Grady  has  attempted  to  con-  man.  "Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  "cod- 
struct  a  "  History  of  Ireland  "  from  the  ancient  tains  typical  and  entertaining  selections  from 
legendary  lore,  presenting  the  traditions  in  all  the  correspondence  of  every  remarkable  epistol- 
their  romantic  and  mythical  details  with  gen-  ary  writer  from  the  Paston  letters  to  those  of 
nine  love  for  his  subject  (London,  Low).  "  An  Prince  Albert — ^W.  Baptiste  Scoones,  editor. 
Anecdotical  History  of  the  British  Pariiament "  The  "  Life  and  Letters  "  of  Chief-Justice  Camp- 
(New  York,  Appletons)  is  a  fascinating  book  bell  has  been  prepared  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
by  George  Henry  Jennings,  stimulating  tlie  Hardcastle.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metter- 
study  of  history,  and  containing  some  valuable  nich,"  which  appeared  in  1879,  have  been  trans- 
out-of-the-way  information.  Kinglake's  great  lated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Alexander  liapier 
work  on  the  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  "  ends  (New  York,  Scribners).  Guizot^s  memoirs  by 
with  the  sixth  volume.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Witt,  have  been  tran^ 
Duffy's  "  Young  Ireland."  though  covering  the  lated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson,  "  Monsieur  ijvAioi 
period  of  the  former  agitation,  throws  much  in  Private  Life  "  (London,  Chapman  &  IW^)- 
light  upon  the  present  troubles  in  Ireland  (New  "  The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox "  is 
York,  Appletons).  "A  Guide  to  Modern  En  g-  by  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  the  most  brilliant 
lish  History,"  by  William  Cory  (New  York,  biographer  of  the  time  (New  York,  Harper?). 
Holt),  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  British  Henry  W.  Lucy's  "Gladstone"  (Harpers)  Is «  j 
political  history.  C.  A.  FyftVs  "History  of  well-written  biographical  sketch  of  the  Premier.  | 
Modern  Europe,"  of  which  the  first  volume  The  keen  and  profound  critical  perceptions  of  |  r 
has  been  published  (London,  Cassell),  is  a  com-  Geofg  Brandes  are  directed  to  a  worthy  subject  | 
pendious,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical  re-  in  his  study  of  "  Lord  BeacoDsfield,"  traaslated  | 
view  of  European  politics  since  the  French  by  Mrs.  George  Sturge  (New  York,  Scribners).  * 
Revolution.  "  A  History  of  our  own  Times,"  A  memorial  sketch  of  the  remarkable  yf^^jf  . 
by  Justin  McCarthy,  deals  with  the  history  of  the  historian  Grote,  "Mrs.  Grote,  aStodj,''*  i 
England  during  the  reign   of  Victoria,   and,  by  Lady  Eastlake  (London,  Murray).    I^*  "• 
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6.  Blaikie's  "Personal  Life  of  David  Living-  more  interesting  writing,  namely,  a  delightfol 
stone 'Ms  compiled  mainly  from  his  unpublished  biographical  account  of  his    grandfather   by 
lournals  (New  York,  Harpers).     "  The  Life  of  Charles  Darwin.     Alfred  Henry  Huth's  "  Life 
Joseph  Barker  "  (London,  Hodder&Stoughton)  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  "  (New 
ia  the  interesting  autobiography  of  that  re-  York,  Appietons)  is  an  interesting  biography 
markable  religious  neologist  and  political  vi-  of  a  remarkable  thinker, 
sionary.     "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Oar-  "  Essays  on  Art  and  Archasology  "  is  a  vol- 
penter  "  is  a  finely  written,  ennobling  relation  ume  of  learned  review  articles  by  0.  T.  New- 
3f  a  life  passed  in  the  service  of  humanity,  by  ton  upon  Greek  art  (London,  Macmillan).   Pro- 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter  (I^ondon,  Macmillan).    In  fessor  Mahaffy's  "  History  of  Classical  Greek 
the  series  of  biographical  sketches,  which  are  Literature ''  is  an  excellent  conspectus  which 
intended  to  offer  a  coherent  review  of  modern  will  inspire  a  livelier  interest  in  the  study  of 
Grerman  literature,  and  which  are  given  under  the  Greek  classics  (New  York,  Harpers).    John 
the  title  of  ^^  German  Life  and  Literature/*  the  Addington  Symonds's  "Sketches  and  Studies 
mthor,  Alexander  Hay  Japp,  seeks  to  depose  in  Southern  Europe  "  (New  York,  Harpers)  is 
[roethe  from  the  lofty  pedestal  upon  which  a  book  of  Italian  travel,  containing  easthetic 
tiis  German  and  English  admirers  have  placed  and  literary  studies  by  the  well-known  historian 
lim.     "  fitienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  Re-  of  the  Renaissance ;   "  Studies  of  the   Greek 
laissance*'  (London,  Macmillan),  is  an  account  Poets  "  is  a  revision  of  his  two  former  books  on 
)f  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the  pe-  the  subject,  prepared  for  publication  in  Ameri- 
riod  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  most  in-  ca,  characterized  by  the  elegant  diction  and  sbs- 
^llectual  and  progressive  men  of  that  progrcs-  thetio  perceptibility  of  the  author,  though  out 
iive  a^e,  written  by  Richard  Copley  Christie,  of  his  chosen  field  (New  York,  Harpers).     An- 
Mrs.  Oiiphant  has  written  a  sympathetic  sketqli  thony  Trollope  has  published  a  "  Life  of  Cicero  *' 
of  "  Cervantes  "  for   Blackwood's    series  of  (New  York,  Harpers),  with  the  object  of  vin- 
"  Foreij?n  Classics."     An  excellent  and  exten-  dicating  the  character  of  the  Roman  orator 
siv^e  biographical  "  Dictionary  of  Musicians,"  from  the  charges  of  selfishness  and  unpatriotic 
eilite<i  by  George  Grove,  has  just  been  com-  conduct.   Among  the  host  ofsmall  books  which 
pletad  (London,  Macmillan).     "Cowper,"  in  are  common  nowadays  few  are  as  admirable 
Morley's  series  of  "  Men  of  Letters,"  is  by  in  plan  and  execution  as  the  sketches  of  classic 
Gold  win  Smith,  and  ranks  with  the  best  of  authors  edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  in  which 
these  biographical  essays  (New  York,  Harpers),  series  have  appeared  "  Euripides,"  by  J.  P.  Ma- 
Edward  Dowden's  *'  Southey,"  in  the  same  se-  haffy ;  "Virgil,"  by  H.  Nettleship;  and  "Soph- 
ries,  is  a  careful  and  judicious  memoir  of  a  poet  odes,"  by  Lewis  Campbell  (New  York,  Ap- 
who  has  undeservedly  lapsed  further  from  pub-  pletons).    The  interesting  collection  of  "  Pop- 
llc  thought  and  attention  than  most  of  the  sub-  ular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  made  by 
jects  of  these  sketches.     Adolphus  William  Sir  George  W.  Cox  and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones, 
Ward's  volume  on  "Chaucer"  is  well  calcu-  has  been  reprinted  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     In 
lated  to  awaken  a  popular  interest  in  the  father  William  J.  Rolfe's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  each 
of  English  poetry.     The  sketch  of  "Byron"  volume  contains  a  single  play  with  notes  and 
J3  by  John  Nichol.    Froude's  "  John  Bunyan  "  various  readings  (New  York,  Harpers).     Alex- 
in this  series  (New  York,  Harpers)  is  calculated  ander  James  Duffield  has  given  to  English  read- 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  will  ers,  for  the  first  time,  "  The  Ingenious  Knight 
be  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  this  thoughtful  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,"  the  masterpiece 
bioCTaphical  study.     "  Alexander  Pope,"   by  of  Cervantes,  in  an  unadulterate<l,  literal  trans- 
Le8lie  Stephen,  gives  a  severe  estimate  of  the  lation.     The  ribald  interpolations  of  Philips 
man,  which  may  be  warranted,  but  hardly  an  and  Matteaux  and  the  paraphrases  and  addi- 
appreciative  estimate  of  his  genius.     "  Remi-  tions  of  Smollett  so  altered  and  corrupted  the 
niscences  by  Thomas  Carlyle  "  (New  York,  work  that  all  the  English  translations  of  "  Don 
Scribners)  consists  of  some  sketches  of  an  au-  Quixote  "  have  been  but  loose  adaptations,  dif- 
tobiographic  character  found  among  the  papers  fering  essentially  in  style  and  in  sense  from 
of  the  late  anther  by  Mr.  Froude ;  they  are  the  original. 

fall  of  the  frank  opinions  and  candid  criticisms  With  the  exception  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
of  the  great  Scotchman  upon  books  and  peo-  and  Swinburne,  the  poets  who  have  published 
pie.  '*  Samuel  Lover,"  by  A.  J.  Symington,  during  the  year  claim  attention  rather  from 
i;i  an  agreeable  account  of  the  amiable  and  the  skill  and  melody  of  form  than  by  the  pow- 
lizht-hearte4  novelist  (New  York,  Harpers),  er  and  freshness  of  their  poems.  Tennyson's 
''Thomas  Moore,  the  Poet,"  is  an  equally  inter-  recent  poems  of  miscellaneous  character  are 
^sting  memoir  by  the  same  author  (New  York,  collected  in  "  Ballads  and  other  Poems  "  (Bos- 
Uarpers).  He  has  also  prepared  a  readable,  ton,  Osgood).  "Songs  of  the  Springtides" 
panegyrical  sketch  of  the  life  of  William  Cul-  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  noble  poems  by  Al- 
len Bryant.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Kraus's  gernon  Charles  Swinburne,  among  the  best 
'* Erasmus  Darwin"  (New  York,  Appietons),  that  he  has  produced.  "The  Heptalogia;  or 
the  learned  essay  of  the  German  scholar  in  the  Seven  against  Sense:  a  Cap  with  Seven 
^bich  the  poet-naturalist's  position  in  the  his-  Bells,"  is  a  volume  of  exceedingly  keen  satiri- 
V)ry  of  science  is  vindicated,  is  prefaced  by  a  cal  parodies  [attributed  to  A.  C.  Swinburne] 
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of  the  styles  of  certain  famoas  poets  (London,  **  Christy  Oarew,^'  another  story  of  Dublin  life 
Chatto  &  Windas).    Edwin  Arnold's  shorter  (New  York,  Holt).     "  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
poems  have  been  collected  and  published  by  sac,*'  by  W.  E.  Norris,  is  an  excellent  noTelf  its 
Roberts  Brothers.    The  second  series  of  the  scenery  and  pictures  of  society  artistic  and  true 
^'  Dramatic  Idyls "  of  Robert  Browning  con-  to  nature,  its  character-drawing  masterlj  and 
tains  poems  which  are,  like  his  other  poetry,  in-  delicate,  sprightly  in  its  development,  bnt  lead- 
formed  by  the  subjective  moods  and  feelings  of  ing  to  an  appropriate  tragic  ending  (Harpers^ 
the  poet,  and  equ^ly  involved  and  enigmatic  in  Franklin  Square  Library).    Rhoda  Broughtoo's 
their  expression,  and  as  richly  clothed  as  ever  *^  Second  Thoughts "  is  a  great  improvement 
with  the  picturesque  imagery  and  descriptive  on  the  reckless  stories  which  formerly  flowed 
touches  and  the  dramatic  adornment,  which  from  her  pen,  higher-toned  and  more  stodioDs, 
give  to  his  poesy  its  peculiar,  invigorating  displayingher  vivacity  and  genuine  artistic  tal- 
charm.    Ernest  Myers,  whose  ^^  Puritans  "  and  ent  to  much  better  advantage  (New  York,  Ap- 
other  former  poems  displayed  technical  dex-  pletons).  *^Mary  Anerley'MsafinestoiybjB. 
terity  and  freshness  of  thought,  in  ''  The  De-  D.  BJackmore,  in  his  earlier  manner  (Franklin 
fense  of  Rome  "  handles  the  theme  of  the  re-  Square  Library).     "  The  Duke's  ChDdren,"  by 
cent  development  of  nationalism  among  Euro-  Anthony  Trollope,  is  more  like  his  best  novelB 
pean  peoples  with  poetic  eloquence,  employing  than  his  other  recent  productions  (Franklin 
rhymed  hexameters  with  rare  skill  (London,  Square  Library).      William    Black's  *^  White 
Macmillan).     **  New  and  Old  "  is  a  volume  of  Wings  "  is  a  popular  story,  very  similar  to  bis 
verse  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  which  ex-  former  productions  (Franklin  Square  Dbrarj). 
hibits^all  the  delicacy  of  perception,  the  grace-  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford's  "  Troublesome  Daugh- 
ful  poetic  diction,  and  mastery  of  form  which  ters  "  is  a  delightfully  humorous  and  faitbliil 
would  be  expected  from  that  elegant  prose-  picture  of  English  life.    Mary  Cecil  Hay  is  one 
writer,  but  lack,  as  might  also  be  expected,  of  the  best  of  contemporary  story-tellers,  and 
poetic  originality  and  vigor.     ^^Genevra"  and  her  depiction  of  winning  young  female  charac- 
**  The  Duke  of  Guise  "  are  two  tragedies  which  ters  is  unrivaled ;  "  For  her  Dear  Sake"  is  one 
evince  a  fine  dramatic  instinct  as  well  as  an  of  the  best  of  her  productions  (Franklin  Sqnare 
intimate  knowledge  of  history.    The  "  Ode  of  Library).     Other  numbers  of  this  series  of 
Life  "  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers)  is  a  poetical  novels  for  the  million  are  Georgiana  M.  Graik's 
discourse  on  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  na-  *'Two  Women  "  and  Frank  Frankfort  Moore'd 
ture  of  man,  conceived  in  the  spirirof  a  fine  "Daireen,"  two  graceful  love-tales;  "Reata," 
Christian  philosophy,  by  the  author  of  "  The  by  E.  D.  Gerard,  the  work  of  a  promisiDg  be- 
Epic  of  Hades  "  [L.  Morris].  ginner,  prolix,  but  containing  good  pictures  of 
British  fiction  is  as  prolific  as  ever.    The  Austrian  life  and  a  weU  -  constructed  plot; 
purpose  and  method  of  the  new  novels  are  of  ten  "The  Pennant  Family,"  by  Anne  BeaJe,  a 
admirable,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  those  thrilling  tale  of  wrecking  on  the  Welsh  coast; 
of  some  of  the  younger  authors ;  but  no  sue-  Mrs.  Moles  worth's  love-story  of  "  Miss  Boo- 
cessors  have  yet  appeared  to  replace  the  great  verie " ;  "A  Sylvan  Queen,"  a  pleasant pictnre 
masters  of  the  English  school  of  fiction,  who  of  English  rural  life ;  "The  Return  oftheFrin- 
have  now  all  passed   away.      "  Endymion  "  cess,"  a  graphic  contrast  of  the  Mohammedan 
(New  York,  Appletons)  is  precisely  such  a  customs  of  Egypt  and  European  life,  in  a  ficti- 
shrewd,  witty,  and  guarded  political  novel  as  tious  correspondence  translated  from  tbeFrench 
the  author  of  "Vivian  Grey"  might  be  ex-  of  Jacques  Vincent,  by  Laura  E.  Kendall;  W. 
pected  to  write  after  attaining  the  position  and  W.  Synge's  lifelike  and  interesting  storj  of 
experience  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.    It  is  "  Tom  Singleton  " ;  "  Barbara,"  by  Miss  A  E. 
a  skillfully  confused  masquerade  of  real  his-  Braddon;  "Sir  John,"  by  the  author  of  "Anne 
torical  characters  and  paraphrase  of  political  Dysart,"  and  "  Little  Miss  Primrose,"  by  tbe 
events  and  phenomena.    Thomas  Hardy's  pow-  author  of  "  St  Olaves,"  two  pleasant  and  re- 
erf  ul  and  successful  story,  named  "  The  Trump-  fined  novels ;  "  The  Queen  of  the  Meadow,"  a 
et-Mtyor,"  has  been  published  by  Houghton  &  delightful  pastoral  tde  by  Charles  Gibbon; 
Co.    The  new  novel  by  Ouida  [Louise  de  la  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  The  Greatest  Heiress  in  Ei^- 
Rame],  entitled  "  A  Village  Commune  "  (Phila-  land,"  which  quite  sustains  the  high  standard 
delphia,  Peterson),  is  entirely  free  from  the  of  this  conscientious  artist,  and  turns  upon  an 
moral  eccentricities  of  her  previous  writings,  eccentric  will  by  which  the  actions  of  the  ami- 
being  an  eloquent  disclosure  of  the  political  able  heroine  are  fettered ;  "  Sweet  Nellj,  ^J 
oppression  to  which  the  Italian  peasantry  is  Heart's  Delight,"  by  Walter  Besant  and  Ja©^ 
subjected  under  the  existing  municipal  sys-  Rice,  a  charming  historical  novel  whose  scene 
tern.     One  of  the  most  striking  and  popular  is  laid  in  old  Virginia  and  London  in  colonial 
of  Ouida's  novels  in  her  ordinary  manner  is  times.     "  Loukis  Laras,   Reminiscences  of  » 
"  Moths,"  a  cynical  picture  of  society  (Phila-  Chiote  Merchant  during  the  War  of  Indep*^* 
delphia,  Lippincott).    May  Laffan,  whose  spir-  dence,"  by  D.  Bikelas,  is  a  Greek  romao^^ 
ited  and  lifelike  pictures  of  Irish  political  so-  which  was  published  in  Athens  in  1879,  a"^ 
ciety,  "Hojran,  M.  P.,"  "The  Honorable  Miss  has  since  been  translated    into  several  laj* 
Ferrand,"  et<;.,  were  published  anonymously,  guages;  the  present  English  translation  i»  *>/ 
has  appended   her  name  to  her  latest  novel,  J.  Gennadius  (London,  Macmillan).    ''Ui^^ 
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onj"  18  a  later  novel  by  W.  E.  Norris,  less  tionary  of  raedi»val  French,  and  several  other 

iginal  than  ^^  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,^^  but  similar  works. 

owing  keen  observation  and  a  knowledge  of  A  host  of  pablications  relating  to  varioas 

ciety  in  different  countries.     "Johnny  Lud-  periods  of  French  history  has  been  published. 

vr'^  is  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Upon  some  events  and  characters  of  past  ages 

elike,  and  marked  by  genuine  humor  and  much  new  light  has  been  cast  by  records  which 

thos.      "  A  Lifers  Atonement,"  by  David  were  before  unknown  or  inaccessible.   Besides 

iristie  Murray,  a  new  author,  displays  con-  the  memoirs  of  Mettemich  and  Madame  de 

xictive  ability  and  good  powers  of  delinea-  R^musat,  the  biography  of  Marshal  Davoust  by 

•n.     "A  Confidential  Agent,"  James  Paynes  bis  daughter,  Madame  de  Blocqueville,  and  the 

est  novel,  is  one  of  his  best.     ^*  Dimple-  researches  of  Jung  into  the  early  lite  of  Napo- 

)rpe  "  is  a  charming  idyllic  novel  by  the  an-  leon,  are  interesting  books.    The  correspond- 

)r  of  "St.  Olaves."    Amelia  B.  Edwards^s  ence  of  Coray,  which  has  just  been  published, 

^rd  Brackenbury"  is   a  well-worked-out  contdns    interesting  details   concerning    the 

•ry,  whose  interest  depends  upon  an  act  of  Reign  of  Terror.    Thoughtful  studies  of  Dan- 

f-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  hero.     "  Ellice  ton   have  been  written  by  Dubost  and  Dr. 

entin"  is  printed  with  four  other  stories  Robinet.    Wallon  is  completing  the  work  of 

Jolian  Hawthorne,  all  of  them  based  upon  Mortimer  -  Temaux  on  the  Revolution.    The 

3    dramatic    conceptions   which    are    well  speeches  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  have  been 

ought  out  and  told  in  a  terse  and  vigor-  collected.     Madame  de  Witt^s  reminiscences 

}  style.      "  Mehalah  "  is  a  powerful  story  of  Guizot  are  a  valuable  addition  to  his  me- 

tragic  interest  by  a  new  author.      "Pas-  moirs. 

:e8  from  the  Diary  of  an  Early  Methodist,"  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  "Feuilles  d'Automne," 

the  late  Richard  Rowe,  is  a  remarkably  shows  no   loss  of  vigor.     Sardou^s   "Daniel 

Id   and  truthful  picture   of  religious   and  Rochat,"  De  Bornier's  "  Noces  d'Attila,"  and 

rial  life  in  England  in  the  time  of  Wesley  Derouldde^s  "  La  Moabite  "  were  the  three  dra- 

rahan).  matic  events  of  the  year.    Zola  has  followed 

LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1880.  "  Nana"  with  the  "  Soir6es de M6dan."  Henry 

AXCR. — In  this  country  every  original  work  Gr6ville  with  "  La  Cit6  M6nard,"  and  Erck- 

followed  by  a  number  of  others  which  seem  mann-Chatrian  with  "  Le  Grandp^re  Lebigre  " 

»re  like    imitations  written  for  sale  than  and  "  Un  Yieux  de  la  Yieille,"  still  hold  their 

-ions  labors.    This  explains,  perhaps,  the  ex-  own. 

lordinary  assaults  on  the  Christian  theology  Belgium. — ^The  chief  philosophical  publica- 

ntained  in  Dufay^s  "  La  L^gende  du  Christ,"  tions  of  the  year  are  Charles  Loomans^s  ana- 

d  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle^s  "  Miracles  devant  la  lytical  "  Essaies  de  Psychologic,"  and  J.  Del- 

lience."    Ernest  R^nan  has  followed  up  his  boeuf  s  original  investigations  on  the  phenom- 

markable  Hibbert  Lectures  with  a  profound  ena  of  sleep,  given  in  "  Le  Sommeil  et  les 

ady  on  Marcus  Aurelius.   Naville  defends  the  R^ves."    Two  extensive  histories  of  Belgium 

uths  of  Christianity  with  ability  in  "  J^sus  have  been  called  out  by  the  politico-religious 

brist."    Hovelacqne's  volume  on  the  Avesta  conflict  which  agitates  the  country,  that  of 

one  of  the  best  works  which  has  appeared  Nam^he  from  the  Ultramontane,  and  that  of 
I  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Sayous  discusses  Yeicamer  from  the  Liberal  standpoint.  "  Cin- 
le  relations  between  the  Jewish  and  Moham-  quante  Ansde  Libert^  "  is  a  remarkable  survey 
edan  religions  in  "  J6sus  Christ  d'apr^  Ma-  of  recent  history  written  by  several  Liberal 
>met."  Pierrot,  in  his  essay  on  Egyptian  my-  politicians.  Theodore  Juste  and  many  others 
ology,  considers  it  a  degraded  monotheism  have  produced  works  on  the  fifty  years  of  Bel- 
stead  of  a  developed  paganism.  Lenormant^s  gian  independence.  General  Yander  Meere  and 
Des  Origines  de  THistoire  d'aprds  la  Bible"  other  veterans  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  have 
»mpares  the  Bible  account  of  the  beginnings  published  memoirs.    There  are  as  many  books 

history  with  the  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  of  antiauarian  and  local  interest  and  reprints 
fthylonian  records.  Jules  MohPs  valuable  of  old  aocuments  as  usual.  Several  excellent 
•Qtributions  to  Oriental  philology  have  been  works  upon  the  older  national  history  have 
iblished  in  a  collection.  Bartheleray  Saint-  been  published  by  Gachard,  Duverger,  Wau- 
ilalre  has  published  a  dissertation  on  the  ters,  and  other  historians.  A  curious  "  His- 
ristotelian  philosophy.  toire  de  Belgique,"  by  Yan  Bemmel,  who  has 
Important  cyclopaedic  works  which  are  in  just  died,  is  transcribed  from  the  texts  of  writ- 
ogress  are  Yictor  Gay's  dictionary  of  medi-  ers  of  every  age.  Y.  Brants  has  published  an 
jsl  and  Renaissance  art ;  Saglio's  dictionary  important  historical  essay  on  the  condition  of 

Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  Yivien  de  the  rural  classes  down  to  the  close  of  the 
lint-Martinis  geographical  dictionary,  and  his  eighteenth  century.  To  this  department  be- 
tas; and  Elis^e  R6clns^s  work  on  "  Universal  longs  also  the  small  book  of  Hermann  Perga- 
eography,"  the  latest  installment  of  which  meni,  "Les GuerresdesPaysans,"  of  which  the 
eatsof  Asiatic  Russia;  the  corrected  edition  range  extends  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 

the  "  Biographic  UniverselledesMusiciens";  Empire  down  to  the  jacquerie  of  Galicia  in 

le  fifth  edition  of  Yapereau's  "  Dictionnaire  1846,  and  to  the  revolts  in  Ireland.    Paul  De- 

»  Contemporains  " ;  Godefroy's  colossal  die-  vaux,  the  Liberal  politician,  recently  deceased, 
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wrote  a  prei^nant  studj  on  the  political  history  droom,"  a  satirical  novel   by  Jan  Hollaod ; 

of  ancient  Home.  and  Mrs.  Bosboom-Toossaint^s  ^^  Kaimond  de 

Bibliography  has  been  cultivated  by  Vander-  Schrynwerker."  Vosmaer's  "Amazone"  isabo 

haegen,  Alplionse  Willems,  and  others.    Guil-  a  notable  production, 

laume  de  Coster  has  written  a  systematic  trea-  Germany. — The  enormous  volume  of  litera- 

tise  on  esthetics ;  E.  Leclercq,  some  fine  stud-  ture  of  every  class  which  issues  from  thepre?!^ 

ies  of  the  Flemish  painters ;  and  £.  Vander-  es  of  Germany  seems  to  be  still  swelling.  But 

straeten,  an  account  of  music  in  the  Low  Coun-  this  productivity  is  hardly  a  sign  of  greater  in- 

tries  before  the  nineteenth  century.     *'  Over  tellectual  activity ;  for  it  is  the  lighter,  popu- 

de  Alpen.^*  the  account  of  the  art  critic  Max  lar  literature  which  makes  up  the  incremeot 

Rooses  of  his  aesthetic  observations  in  Italy,  is  In  philosophy,  if  extreme  diversity  in  the  fun- 

the  finest  literary  production  of  the  year,  and  is  damental  positions  is  a  sign  of  fruitfiilnefis, 

to  be  translated  into  English.    Yanden  Brande  German  speculative  thought  was  never  more 

is  at  work  on  a  fine  history  of  the  Antwerp  prolific.    **  To  return  to  Kant "  seems  to  be  the 

school,  in  Flemish.  watchword  of  all  the  schools ;  but  each  sets  up 

Among  philological  works  are  Scheler^s  die-  a  Kant  of  its  own.  D&hring,  of  the  materbl- 
tionary  of  the  Walloon  language ;  the  transla-  istic  school;  Hartmann,  the  mystic  philosopher; 
tion  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  *^  Story  of  Rama^'  and  Liebmann,  Yaihinger,  and  other  followers 
of  the  poet  Bhavabhuti ;  the  manual  of  the  of  the  "  critical  ^'  school  of  Lange,  have  pub- 
sacred  Persian  language,  or  Pehlevi,  by  0.  de  lished  works  during  the  year.  Gustav  W 
Herlez,  etc.  An  important  treatise  on  inter-  dermann  has  constructed  a  scheme  of  all  the 
national  law  is  being  written  by  Professor  Lau-  knowable  in  his  *^  Philosophie  als  Begrifiiswis- 
rent.  £mile  de  Laveleye  has  published  in  book  senschaft.*'  Lotze,  the  most  distinguidbed  Ger- 
form  his  "  Lettres  d'ltalie."  Burdo  has  written  man  philosopher  of  the  time,  has  completed  hw 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Niger  region ;  system,  which  conmienced  with  the  **  Logik," 
Dr.  Dutrieux  published  a  book  on  the  commer-  with  the  publication  of  the  **  Metaphysik.'^  Ed- 
cial  resources  of  Africa,  and  in  favor  of  an  uard  von  Hartmann  presents  the  evidence  of 
international  league  for  their  development,  his  assertion  of  the  disruption  of  Christian 
Baron  Lahure  has  published  a  relation  of  his  theology  in  ^*  Die  Selbstzersetzung  des  CMi- 
sojourn  in  Dutch  Malasia  before  1830.  In  tenchums."  Zahnsen,  in  his  ^' Realdialektik,' 
poetry  and  fiction  in  French  may  be  men>  expounds  a  new  paradoxical  philosophy, 
tioned  the  poetical  writings  of  J.  Demoulin,  Popular  scientific  lectures  are  a  new  phe- 
Bailly,  Verdevaine,De  Baillet,  Gillion,  and  Nizet,  nomenon  in  Germany.  Not  less  than  five  col- 
the  poems  and  dramas  of  Comte  Maurice  Dn-  lections  of  these  have  been  published  during 
chastel,  and  the  historical  plays  and  dramatic  the  year.  Helmholtz,  Zeller,  and  other  db- 
sketches  of  Charles  Potvin,  the  first  of  living  tinguished  professors  give  explanations  of  sci- 
Belgian  poets ;  and  in  prose  fiction  the  stories  entific  principles  before  popular  audiences, 
of  0.  Lemounier,  and  of  Emile  Leclercq.  In  A  number  of  interesting  historical  mono- 
Flemish  literature,  the  tender  poems  of  Gentil  graphs  have  been  published,  among  which  G. 
Antheunis,  "  Leven,  Lieven,  en  Zingen"  ("  Life,  Wolfs  tract  upon  the  relations  of  Prussia  and 
Love,  and  Song  "),  and  E.  IliePs  "  Songs  for  Austria  in  the  time  of  Joseph  II,  Adam  Woli's 
Great  and  Small  Children,"  are  noticeable  for  "  Culturbilder  ausOestreich,"  and  the  historrof 
freshness  of  manner  and  originality.  Hendrik  the  city  of  Berlin,  by  Adolf  Streckfuss,  may  be 
Conscience,  the  great  novelist,  has  written  two  noticed.  Bruno  Bauer,  the  philosopher,  has 
sketches  based  upon  his  personal  reminiscences,  arraigned  in  a  tone  of  bitter  condemnation  the 
"  Uit  bet  dagelyksch  Leven "  ("  From  Daily  new  German  Empire  and  its  founder  in  his 
Life  "),  by  Vander  Ven,  is  a  naturalistic  story,  tractate  **  Zur  Orientining  iiber  die  Bismarck- 
"  Baas  Colder,"  is  a  collaborated  novel,  by  Teir-  sche  Era." 

linck  and  Styns.  In  dramatic  compositions  The  autobiography  of  Louis  Schneider  is  * 
the  Flemish  literature  is  as  prolific  as  ever:  singularly  frank  recountal  of  the  life  of  a  man 
the  best  productions  are  a  comedy  ("Three  who  was  first  a  subordinate  actor  in  a  second- 
Old  Friends ")  and  a  proverb  ("  A  Cloudlet  rate  theatre,  then  a  servant  in  the  ft-ussian 
before  Marriage  "),  by  Emiel  van  Goethem.  King's  household,  then  a  spy  of  Russia,  an<l 

Holland. — A  number  of  the  prominent  Dutch  finally  the  confidant  and  military  adviser  of  th« 

authors  have  died  during  the  year.    Cremer,  the  Czar  Nicholas.    The  record  of  a  nobler  lif«  ^ 

writer  of  didactic  fiction,  left  a  fine  tale  on  the  given  in  the  memoir  of  Gottfried  Semper,  ar- 

evils  of  gambling,  called  *' Monte  Carlo."     Dr.  tist  and  patriot,  by  his  son.    New  letters  oi 

van  Vloten  has  published  a  second  volume  of  Goethe  and  of  his  mother  have  been  broopt 

old  Dutch  farces,  and  the  expected  edition  of  to  light  in  Pirazzi's  *' Aus  Offenbach's  Ver- 

Maerlant\s  **  Merlin."    A  few  poems  of  Honigh  gangenheit,"  and  in  the  La  Roche  family  f**""* 

and  Miss  Stratenus  are  the  only  noticeable  con-  rcspondence,  and  others  have  been  publi>h^ 

tributions  to  poetical  literature.    The  principal  in  Gciger's  "  Goethe  Annual,"  which  contajn^ 

productions  in  fiction  are  Bruning's  ''  Alice  " ;  also  a  life  of  Bettina  von  Arnim  by  her  son-iD* 

Mrs.  van  Westhreene's  "Philip's  Eerzucht";  law. 

"Zyne  Zuster,"    by  the  lady   who  uses  the  Soberer  is  engaged  upon  a  history  of  Gcrrna^ 

pseudonym  of  **  Van  Walchcren  " ;  "Konings-  literature.     Otto  Brahm  has  publiihed  ?tadic3 
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rman  plays  of  chivalry.    Those  of  political  poet  of  a  different  stamp,  gives,  in  the 

erring  Seefeld,  a  contemporary  of  versitied  story  of  the  monk  Odilo,  an  allegori- 

Berlichingen,  have  recently  been  un-  cal  apology  for  his  own  conversion  from  Uitra- 

Edaard  Devrient  and  August  Hart-  montane  romanticism  to  nationalism,  and  to 

ong  others,  have  written  upon  the  the  approval  of  the  Bismarckian  achievements, 

ay.  Arthur  Fitger  adopts  in  the  collection  he  has 

the  most  important  books  are  Jacob  this  year  published,  *^  Winternfichte,^^  an  earnest 

3  history  of  costumes ;  Starke^s  work  tone,  as  becomes  the  author  of  a  work  as  remark- 

chcBology  of  art ;  Ernst  Foerster's  able  as  his  tragedy.  Julius  Wolff,  the  author  of 

a  Studien  '* ;  Bruno  Bucher's  man-  the  **  Wilder  Jager,^^  a  piece  which  attained  a 

history;  and  the  studies  of  Italian  great  popularity,  has  followed  it  up  with  a 

in  German  galleries,  by  Lermolieff  ^^  Tanuhauser/^  of  a  similarly  romantic  strain. 

Dohme^s   ulustrated    biographical  Rudolf  Baumbach  has  published  ^^  Frau  Holde,'* 

art  is  about  completed.    A  new  vol-  a  poem  based  upon  a  Thuringian  saga.    The 

:ists'  letters  has  been  published  by  "  Lieder  der  Freude "  of  Siegfried  Lipiner, 

il.     The  final  report  of  the  Austria  and  the  ambitious  ^^  Weihgesange  ^*  of  Adolf 

logical  excavations  on  the  island  of  von  Schack,  are  mystical  and  obscure  lyric  pro- 

e  has  been  published.    Of  the  Ger-  ductions.    Bodenstedt,  in  his  newest  collection, 

>rations  in  Olympia  and  Pergamos  gives  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  spirit 

ninary  reports  have  been  issued.  and  style  of  his  rhymes  of  *'  Mirza  Schaffy  "  in 

in  Persia  and  Turkey  are  recounted  the  lays  and  aphorisms  of  **  Omar  Ohadjah." 

aat  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Char-  The  year  has  produced  a  new  German  lyric 

ax  Nordau  has  a  graphic  account  of  poet  of  Swiss  nationality,   Rudolf  Niggeler. 

om  the  Kremlin  to  the  Alhambra."  Ernst  Heller's  collection  of  German-Swiss  poets 

nd  J.  F.  Leutner  have  written  two  includes  many,  such  as  the  Byronic  Ferdinand 

jcounts  of  life  and  nature  in  the  Tyr-  von  Schmidt,  August  Corrodi,  and  Alfred  Hart- 

m  Rossmann's  art  letters  from  south-  mann,  who  have  long  been  in  repute  in  Ger- 

lave  been  followed  by  another  vol-  many. 

bservations  in  monasteries  of  the  To  the  drama  belongs  Arthur  Fitger's  trag- 

jtics  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Oath-  edy  **  Die  Hexe."    The  author  has  taken  his 

>ns.     Hermann  von  Schlagintweit's  material,  scene,  and  customs  from  the  same 

:  of  '*  Reisen  in  Indien  und  Hocha-  East  Frisian  race  from  which  Ileinrich  Eruso 

mded   with  the  publication  of  the  has  derived  the  plot  and  characters  of  his  play 

irae.    Lauth's  **  Bilder  aus  ^Egyptens  "  Die  Grfifin."    Fitger  depicts  in  "  Die  Hexe  " 

supplements  Ebers's  great  book  on  the  terrible  situation  of  a  heroine  whose  mind 

1  which  splendid  work  may  be  classed  becomes  imbued  with  skepticism  in  the  midst 

lagiutweit's   "Indien   in   Wort   und  of  an  age  of  implicit  religious  faith  and  super- 

;her  books  of  travel  are  the  posthu-  stitious  aversion  toward  heretics,  and  with  his- 

me  of  Dr.  Buchholz's  diaries  made  torical  tact  lays  his  plot  in  the  neighborhood  of 

travels  in  Western  Africa ;  Lux's  the  fanatical  peasantry  of  both  churches  on  the 
!  explorations  back  of  the  Loando  lower  Rhine,  and  within  the  horizon  of  the  in- 
5ge's  diary  of  travel  in  the  same  re-  fluence  of  Spinoza.  A  new  tragedy  by  Kruse, 
lub's  **  Sieben  Jahre  in  Sad-Africa,"  "  Der  Verbannte,"  is  founded  upon  the  story 
1  translation  of  which  is  published  of  the  Danish  Minister,  Count  Ulfeld,  and  his 
)n  Low  &  Co. ;  "  Die  Karawanen-  wife.  Princess  Leonora  Christina.  The  mate- 
1  ^gypten  nach  Syrien,"  and  other  rial  of  Kruse's  **  Konig  Erich  "  has  been  sub- 
works  by  the  same  author  [the  jected  to  a  different  but  able  treatment  in  a 
ce  of  TuscanyJ.  tragedy  by  Josef  Weilen.  *' Robert  Kerr"  is 
iminous  work  on  the  geo-jraphy  of  another  historical  tragedy  by  Adolf  Wilbrandt, 

States  by  Friedrich  Ratzel  has  been  which  lacks  consistency.    Ferdinand  von  Saar, 

the  most  brilliant  of  German  dramatists,  has 

ks  of  Georg  Buechner  and  Ludwig  produced  a  picture  of  causeless  jealousy  in 

ankl,  two  of  the  most  notable  of  the  "  Tempesta."     Other  dramatic  works  of  the 

of  political  freedom  in  the  past  gen-  year  of  conspicuous  merit  are  *'  Prinz  Eugen," 
ive  been  collected  for  the  first  time,  by  Martin  Greif;  "  Das  Dokument,"  by  Count- 
died  young,  and  is  only  known  in  lit-  ess  Wickenbourg-Almdsy ;  *'RolfBemd,"  by 

his  famous  revolutionary  drama  of  Count  von  Putlitz ;  "  Grafin    Lea,"   by  Paul 

Tod."    An  unfinished  work  of  simi-  Lindau  ;    and   L'Arronge's    popular    comedy, 

;er  has  been  found  among  his  papers,  called  "  Haus  Lonei." 

3  veteran  Austrian  poet,  has  done  The    leading  novelists  have    each  of  them 

'ork  as  any  contemporary  German  published  some  new  work  durinj?  the  year, 

iaily  in  the  poems  which  celebrate  Freitag's  great  historical  series,  '^Die  Ahnen," 

nd  depict  the  sufferings  of  the  He-  has  been  brought  to  a  close.     Auerbach's  sim- 

;  and  he  would  have  written  still  pie  but  masterly  story  of   Swabian  humble 

he  not  been  fettered  by  the  Aus-  life,  "Brigitta,"  was  printed  in  a  translation  in 

^rship.     Oscar  von  Redwitz,  another  America  almost  simultaneously  with  its  ap- 
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pearance  in  GermaDj.    Spielhagen  has  pab-  effects  of  the  critiqae  of  Brandes.    G.  D.  af 

fished  a  tragic  tale  of  love,  entitled  ^^  Qui  si  Wirs^n  and  Emil  von  Qvanten  are  the  princi- 

Sana."    Ebers's  **Die  Schwestern,"  a  story  of  pal  poetical  writers  of  the  year.    RydberghuB 

Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  has  published  a  volome  of   religions  reflections, 

also  been  published  in  English.     Ferdinand  Hedin  has  concluded  his  work  on  the  women 

Meyer^s  '^  Der  Heilige "  is  an  excellent  histori-  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  has  written  a 

cal  novel,  based  on  the  life  of  Thomas  4  Beck-  remarkable  pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  develop- 

et.    Alexander  Schindler  has  written  a  delight-  ment  of  the  militia  system, 

ful  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  the  Refor-  Nobwat. — Lyric  poetry  has  died  cot;  and 

mation,  entitled  ^^  Die  Goldscbmieds-Einder."  in  prose  fiction  the  simple  pastoral  tale  of  a 

Theodor  Storm  has  published  ^^  Die  SOhne  des  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  cultivated.   Ibeen 

Senators,"  another  of  his  accurate  sketches  and  Bjdrnson  have  turned  their  hands  to  the 

from  real  life.    Rudolf  Lindau,  a  disciple  of  drama,  and,  with  less  success,  Jonas  Lie.  Kjel- 

French  naturalism,  has  contributed  ^^  Aus  der  land,  a  young  author,  has  produced  a  stritdng 

guten    Gesellschaft."      Theodor  Fontane,    in  novel  called  ^^  Garman  and  Worse,"  and  Lie  a 

^^  L^Adultera,"  has  made  a  psychological  study  good  sea-novel  in  his  earlier  manner.  Professor 

of  immorality.     ^^  Die  Boehminger  "  is  a  new  O.  Rygh  has  commenced  an  important  work  on 

novel  by   Heinrich  Laube.     Friedrich   Uhrs  Scandinavian  archsBology,  and  Professor  Die- 

**  Die  Botschafterin "  is  a  romance  drawn  from  trichson  has  published  an  interesting  ioqairj 

the  last  period  of  the  Polish  monarchy.    ^^  Das  into  the  origin  of  the  typical  portrait  of  Cbnst. 

Goldene  Kalb  "  is  a  satirical  novel  on  the  finan-  Professor  Sophus  Bugge  has  published  his  work 

cial  fever.      ^^  Meister  Amor "  is  a  novel   of  on  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and 

artist-life  by  AVilbrandt.     ^^  Ein  Eampf  um^s  the  Greco-Roman  religions  and  the  Scandina- 

Recht "  is  the  latest  novel  of  Franzos,  and  is  vian  mythology. 

the  story  of  a  zealot  for  justice,  like  Eleist's  Russia. — The  Pushkin  festival  was  the  sig- 

famous  ^^  Michael  Kohlhaas,"  in  a  Polish  set-  nal  for  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  literature, 

ting.    Marie  von  Abner-Eschenbach  has  writ-  The  most  notable  product  of  that  occasion  was 

ten  some  clever  short  stories.    Paul  Heyse's  the  "Author's  Diary,"  of  Dostoiefsky.    This 

*'  Die  Eselin  "  is  a  powerful  pessimistic  tale.  author's  novel,  called  "The  Brothers  Karama- 

Dknmapk. — A  sharp  controversy  broke  out  zof,"  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  literary  pro- 

between  tiie  Romanticist  and  Realist  schools  of  ductions  of  the  age.    In  "  A  Literary  Evening" 

poetry  and  criticism,  in  consequence  of  an  at-  Gontctiarof  discusses  realism  in  literature  in  an 

tack  upon  the  new   tendencies  made  by  0.  interesting  manner.    Inferior  to  Dostoiefekji 

Plong,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  upholders  great  novel,  but  good  of  their  several  kinds,  are 

of  the  "literary  Left,"  whose  foremost  repre-  "Serious  People,"  by  K.  Orlofsky  [C.  Golo- 

yentatives  are  Schandorph  and  Drachman.    The  vin] ;  Potiekhin's  "  Young  Sprouts,"  a  socialis- 

best  poems  of  the  year  are  Drachman 's  fairy  tic  novel;  Polonsky's  "Cheap  City,"  drawn 

tale,  "Eastward  from  the  Sun,  and  Westward  from  actual  experiences;  Danilefsky's histori- 

from  the  Moon,"  his  national  epic  of  "Tor-  cal  novel,  named  "Mirovitch";  and  the  satiri- 

denskjold,"  and  his  collection  of  lyrics,  called  cal  pictures  by  Stchendrin  [Saltykof],  called 

"  Youth."    Collections  have  been  published  ot  "The  Golovlefs"  and  "Beyond  the  Frontier." 

the  poems  of  Grundtvig,  and  of  other  poets.  Among  a  large  crop  of  dramas,  "  A  Heart,  not 

Novels  and  tales  have  been  published  by  Etlar,  a  Stone,"  by  Ostrofsky,  is  the  best    Among 

Ewald,   Schandorph,   and  others.     Gjellerup,  the  historical  writings,  Kostomarofs  "Roina," 

author  of  "  The  Idealist  "  and  "  Young  Den-  on  an  interesting  period  of  Russian  history,  i« 

mark,"  has  produced  a  fine  story  of  ancient  the  best.     "Rome  et  D6m6triu8,"  by  Father 

times,   but  tendential .  like  his  other  works,  Paul  Pierling,  throws  some  new  light  on  the 

called  "Antigonus."    Of  historical  writings,  episode  of  Demetrius.    In  criticism,  literary 

the  most  popular  is  the  "  History  of  Denmark  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  in  political 

and  Norway,"  begun  by  Troels  Lund.     Han-  economy,  an  unusual  number  of  books  have 

sen's  "  Fifteen  Years  Abroad "  has  been  trans-  been  published,  some  of  which  show  much 

lated  into  English.  thought  and  study. 

Sweden. — Ahnfelt  has  compiled  from  origi-  Poland. — Kraszewski  continues  his  histon- 

nal  sources  interesting  revelations  of  "Swedish  cal  romances,  the  last  being  "Cracow  in  the 

Court  Life."    Hildebrand  is  at  work  on  an  ex-  Days  of  King  Ladislaus  Lokietek,"  and  has 

tensive  history  of  Swedish  culture  in  the  mid-  written  a  powerful  sketch  of  contemporary  W« 

die  ages.    Novels  and  tales  of  Lea  [Mrs.  Wet-  in  "  The  Troubled  Spirits."    Sienkewicz  is  a 

tergrund],  Nordensvan,  Bondesson,  and   San-  new  author,  whose  letters  from  America,  Bom^ 

tesson,  and  the  stories  of  the  Lapps,  by  "  Gub-  and  Paris  have  won  him  celebrity.    Lam  and 

ben  Noach,"  show  commendable  qualities.  Nor-  Wilczynski  have  each  written  a  successful  hu- 

denskjold's  account  of  his  voyage  has  been  morons  novel. 

published  in  several  different  languages.    A  Italy. — Considerable  interest  is   taken  lo 

remarkable  economical  treatise  by  K.  Wicksell  folk-lore,  the  popular  drama,  etc. ;  and  literary 

adopts  the  Malthusian  theories.     Professor  Ru-  history  and  criticism  in  general  were  never 

din's  work  on  Kierkegaard  is  intended  to  glo-  more  cultivated.    An  anecdotical  history  w 

rify  his  religious  character,  and  correct  the  Venice  and  its  people  is  an  interesting  produc- 
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^feasor  Brnnialti  has  discassed  the  to  have  him  inaagarated/'    In  Joly,  1861,  dnr- 

[uestion  with  intelligence.    A  statis-  ing  the  extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  Pres- 

r  of  suicide  by  Professor  Morselli,  and  ident  Lincoln,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

d  monographs  by  Rossi  and  Errera,  hour,  he  left  bis  seat,  overtook  the  troops  that 

erest,  as  well  as  Gabaglio^s  "  History  were  marching  out  of  Washington  to  meet  the 

py  of  Statistical  Science,"  and  Sicili-  enemy,  and  fought  with  distinguished  bravery 

oblems  of  Modern  Education/'    The  in  the  ranks  of  Oolonel  Riohardson^s  regiment 

slation   of  the  New  Testament,  by  at  the  disastrous  battle   of  Bull   Run,  being 

Uurci,  Priest  of  the  Company  of  Je-  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field.    Returning 

of  the  most  distinguished  thinkers  home  the  latter  part  of  August,  he  resigned  his 

te  Italian  clergy,  is  remarkable,  not  seat  in  Congress,  believing  he  could  serve  his 

a  critical  work  containing  scholarly  country  better  in  the  field  than  in  its  legisla- 

pretations,  but  much  more  so  as  the  tive  halls.     He  organized  the  Thirty-first  Illi- 

a  radical  reform  movement  in  the  nois  Infantry,  and  was  appointed  its  colonel 

Tith  which  Pope  Leo  himself  is  sup-  September  13th.     His  first  encounter  with  the 

)e  identified.  foe  was  at  Belmont,  in  November,  where  he 

-Popular  scientific    writings,  trans-  led  a  successful  bayonet-charge  and  had  a  horse 

om  the  classics,  and  publications  of  shot  under  him.     He  led  his  regiment  in  the 

)r  rare  works,  are  three  gratifying  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  and  at  Fort  Donelson, 

books  which  come  from  the  Span-  while  gallantly  leading  the  assault,  he  was  se- 

3  with  unusual  frequency.    Oviedo's  verely  wounded,  which  incapacitated  him  for 

nquagenas  de  la  Nobleza  de  Espana  "  active  service  for  some  time.    Reporting  again 

\t  important  of  the  latter  class.     His  for  duty  to  General  Grant,  at  Pittsburg  Land- 

"  is  also  to  be  printed.    Collado's  ing,  he  was,  March  6,  1862,  made  a  brigadier- 

d  the  "  Vision  de  Fray  Martin,"  by  general  of  volunteers.    He  took  an  important 

Arce,  are  works  of  merit    Romanovs  part  in  the  movement  against  Corinth,  and  sub- 

^s  de  un  Setenton  "  is  a  retrospect  of  sequently  was  given  the  command  at  Jackson, 

vents  for  fifty  years.  Tennessee,  with  instructions  to  guard  the  rail- 

*^,    JouN    Alexander,    soldier    and  road  communications.    In  the  summer  of  1862 

,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Illi-  his  constituents  urged  him  to  become  a  candi* 

•uary  9,  1826.    His  father.  Dr.  John  date  for  reelection  to  Congress.    In  a  letter 

lo  came  from  Ireland  to  Illinois  in  declining  he  says:  '^I  have  entered  the  field  to 

ed  several  terms  in  the  State  Legis-  die,  if  need  be,  for  this  Government,  and  never 

lis  mother  was  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  a  expect  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  until  the 

an.     He  was  indebted  for  his  early  object  of  this  war  of  preservation  has  become 

to  his  father,  and  to  such  schools  as  a  ract  established."    During  General  Grant^s 

itained  for  short  periods  in  the  new  northern  Mississippi  campaign  General  Logan 

ts.     When  the  war  with  Mexico  oc-  commanded  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seven- 

>  volunteered  as  a  private,  but  was  teenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  McPherson, 

en  a  lieutenant  in  the  First  Illinois  In-  exhibiting  a  skill  and  bravery  which  led  to 

le  did  good  service  as  a  soldier,  and  his  promotion  as  major-general  of  volunteers, 

time  was  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  dating  from  November  26,  1862.    He  partici- 

retum  from  Mexico  he  began  the  pated  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 

aw  with  his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jen-  Jackson,  and  Champion  Hill.     In  the  siege  of 

1849  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Jackson  Vicksburg  he  commanded  McPherson's  center. 

In  1852  he  graduated  at  the  Louis-  and  on  the  25th  of  June  made  the  assault  after 

ersity,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  explosion  of  the  mine.    His  column  was 

sd  the  practice  of  his  profession.   His  the  first  to  enter  the  captured  city,  and  he  was 

r  and  success  led  to  his  election  to  the  made  its  military  governor.     He  succeeded 

islature  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  General  Sherman  in  the  command  of  the  Fif- 

ir  following  as  prosecuting  attorney  teenth  Army  Corps  in  November,  1863.    In 

lird  judicial  district — a  position  he  May,  1864,  he  joined  General  Sherman's  army, 

857.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  which  was  preparing  for  its  march  into  Geor- 

ature  again  in  1853,  and  was  reelect-  gia;  led  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 

6  and  1857.    He  was  a  Presidential  nessee  in  the  fight  at  Resaca,  repulsed  Hardee's 

1856  on  the  Buchanan  and  Breckin-  veterans  at  Dallas,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 

et.     In  1858  he  was  elected  a  Repre-  his  line  of  works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.    At 

from  Illinois  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Con-  Atlanta,  July  22d,  where  General  McPherson 

Douglas  Democrat,  and  was  reelect-  fell  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  General  Sherman 

Thirty -seventh  Congress  in  1860.    In  says,  in  his  report  of  that  battle :  "  General  Lo- 

lential  campaign  of  that  year  he  ear-  gan  succeeded  him,  and  commanded  the  Army 

vocated  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  of  the  Tennessee  through  this  desperate  battle 

)ut  on  the  first  intimation  of  coming  with  the  same  success  and  ability  that  had  char- 

>m  the  South  he  did  not  hesitate  to  de-  acterized  him  in  the  command  of  a  corps  or 

in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Abra-  division."    After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Septem- 

oln,  he  would  '*  shoulder  his  musket  ber  1,  1864,  he  went  home  and  took  a  promi- 
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nent  part  io  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Cnnninghani,  a  daagliter  of 
year.    He  rejoined  his  troops,  who  had  accom-  Captain  Cunningham,  Register  of  the  Land- 
panied  General  Sherman  in  his  famons  **  march  Office  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois.     She  is  a  lady 
to  the  sea,^*  at  Savannah,  and  remained  in  ac-  of  superior  education  and  rare  social  qualities, 
tive  service  with  Sherman^s  army  till  the  sur-  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  husband^s 
render  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  career,  and  has  done  much  to  aid  in  bis  ad- 
Joseph  £.  Johnston,  April  26,  1865.    On  May  vanceraent  hy  her  genial  intercourse  with  his 
23d  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  supporters,  and  the  care  with  which  she  has 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  hut,  as  soon  as  active  attended  to  his  large  correspondence, 
service  in  the  field  was  over,  he  resigned  his  LOUISIANA.    The  State  of  Louisiana  began 
commission,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  the  year  1680  with  a  new  ConstitutioD  which 
draw  pay  when  not»  on  active  duty.    He  was  the  people  had  adopted  in  Decemher,  1879. 
appointed    Minister  to  Mexico   hy  President  This  power  of  reorganization  of  the  political 
Johnson,  hut  declined.    In  1866  he  was  elected  law  of  the  State,  Louisiana  has  frequently  ex- 
a  Representative  from  Illinois  to  the  Fortieth  ercised.    Her  first  Constitution  was  framed  in 
Congress  as  a  Repuhlican,  and  served  as  one  1812,  when  she  applied  for  admission  to  the 
of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Union.    It  required  that  the  Governor,  Lieo- 
President  Johnson.    He  was  reelected  to  the  tenant-Governor,  and  legislators  should  have 
Forty-first  Congress,  and  did  good  service  as  had  a  long  residence  in  the  State,  with  a  landed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  estate  and  a  further  qualification  as  to  age. 
in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  reduo-  Judges  were  appointed  for  life.    In  1845  a  sec- 
tion of  the  army.    Ho  was  reelected  to  the  ond  Constitution  was  formed  to  check  the  Leg- 


Forty-second  Congress,  hut  before  that  body 
convened  he  was  chosen  by  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1871.  He  succeeded 
Vice-President  Wilson  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  December  2,  1872.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  service,  March  3,  1877, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago.  He 
was  again  returned  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  took  his  seat  on  the  convening  of  that 
body  in  extra  session,  March  18,  1879.  Both 
in  the  House  and  Senate  he  has  maintained  his 
reputation  for  brilliancy  and  success  gained  in 
the  field.  While  a  Representative,  his  most  im- 
portant speeches  were :  "  On  Reconstruction," 
July  12,  1867;  "On  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,"  February  22,  1868; 
"Principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,"  July 
16,  1868;  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler  protesting  against  counting 
the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia,  February  12, 
1869;  "Removing  the  Capitol,"  January  22, 
1870.  In  the  Senate  his  most  noted  speeches 
have  been :  "  Vindication  of  President  Grant 
against  the  Attack  of  Charles  Sumner,"  June  8, 


islature  in  granting  charters  to  banking  and 
other  corporations,  and  to  restrain  those  already 
in   existence.    In  1852  the  State  desired  an 
elective  judiciary  for  a  short  term,  and  rail- 
roads, and  power  to  issue  bonds,  and  so  a  third 
Constitution  was  framed.     In  1861  the  8tate 
made  a  fourth  Constitution,  and  seceded  from 
the  Union.    In  1864  and  1868  a  fifth  and  siitb 
Constitution  were  made  to  restore  the  State  to 
the  Union.    In  1879  the  State  adopted  its  ser- 
enth  Constitution.     There  were  many  limita- 
tions upon  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  < 
powers,  and  there  is  no  small  confusion  in  the 
language.    Stability  in  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, experience  and  skill  in  the  administra- 
tive departments,  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  alone  prevent  disorder.  On  the  12th 
of  January  the  Legislature  met  in  New  Or^ana, 
and,  being  the  first  Assembly  under  the  new 
Constitution,  its  labors  were  chiefly  directed  to 
the  supplementing  of  that  instrument,  and  the 
passage  of  laws  to  promote  the  smooth  working 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized State  government.    The  executive  and 
legislative  officers  chosen  under  this  Constitu- 
tion were  inducted  into  office  on  the  14th  of 
January.    Not  long  after,  there  was  appointe<I 


1872 ;  a  reply  to  Senator  Gordon  on  the  "  Ku-  a  judiciary  composed  for  the  most  part  of 

klux  in  Louisiana,"  January  18, 1875  ;/*  On  the  Judges  who  appeared  on  the  bench  for  the  first 

Equalization  of  Bounties  of  Soldiers^  Sailors,  time.    The  Governor,  Louis  A.  Wiltz,  in  his 

and  Marines  of  the  Late  War  for  the  Union,"  first  message  to  the  Assembly,  reminded  that 

March  2,  1875;  "On  the  Power  of  the  Gov-  body  that,  their  sessions  having  been  changed 

ernment  to  enforce  United  States  Laws,"  June  from  annual  to  biennial,  it  became  their  dnty  to 

28,  1879.    On  the  6th  of  June  of  the  pres-  provide  in  advance  for  all  financial  afid  other 

ent  year  he  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  contingencies  which  might  arise  during  that 

speech  on  the  **Fitz  John  Porter  case,"  which  period.    The  capital  having  been  changed  to 

has  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a  forci-  baton  Rouge,  in  preparation  for  their  next 

ble  and  effective  speaker.    General  Logan  is  a  meeting,  they  must  repair  the  former  Capitol  in 

man  of  fine  presence,  rendered  striking  by  his  that  town,  and  take  measures  for  the  sale  or 

jet-black  hair  and  strongly  marked  features,  conversion  of  property  belonging  to  the  State 

He  possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  traits  of  in  New  Orleans.    Special  laws  must  be  pass^ 

character  which  win  success — a  strong  personal  in  reference  to  the  liens  and  privileges  of  me- 

magnetism,  undaunted  courage,  and  untiring  chanics  and  laborers,  and  the  responsibility  of 

industry.    November  27, 1855,  he  was  married  corporations  and  companies  for  work  done  for 
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eir  benefit,  so  that  labor  and  capital  might  determine  controversies  between  two  or  more 

ceive  from  the  law  that  equal  protection  to  States.     This  power  was  conferred  in  order 

bich  they  are  entitled.     A  Board  of  Health  that  the  States  might  settle  their  respective 

ast  be  constituted  with  undoubted  authority,  claims  for  boundary  and  jurisdiction  which 

der  due  restraint.   It  should  keep  out  foreign  existed  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

leases  without  destroying  intercourse  with  separated   the  colonies   from   Great  Britain. 

3  outer  world.     "  In  behalf  of  our  industrial  Every  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  has 

d  commercial  interests,  we  must  find  some  bad  disputes  on  these  subjects,  and  a  number 

lans  of  adequate  protection  that  will  not  have  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

ralyze  the  business  and  blockade  the  ports  others  were  settled  by  compact  under  the  sane- . 

]  thoroughfares  of  the  State.'^    They  were  tion  of  Congress.    None  have  supposed  before 

appoint  a  time  for  holding  Congressional  now  that  a  State  could  by  her  own  initiative 

ctions,  and  to  require  that,  according  to  time-  obtain  assignments  of  claims,  and  make  use  of 

lored  custom,  Presidential  electors  should  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  instrument  to  collect 

chosen  directly  by  the  people.    The  right  them  for  her  assignors. 

suffrage,  however  obtained,  must  be  con-  There  was  an  erroneous  impression  after  the 

led  and  carried  out  in  good  faith.    A  Bu-  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Con- 

u  of  Agriculture  must  be  organized,  and  one  vention,  in  1787,  that  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 

its  duties  must  be  the  encouragement  of  im-  States,  or  an  alien,  might  sue  another  of  the 

P"ation.    The  Federal  Government  should  States  for  debt  or  for  wrong.    Hamilton  notices 

intain  the  levees,  but,  until  it  does,  the  State  and  confutes  this  error  in  the  eighty-first  num- 

st  depend  on  its  own  resources  so  far  as  they  ber  of  "  The  Federalist."  Madison  and  Marshall 

After  recommending  that  some  method  repelledtheexistenceofany  such  faculty  during 

>apital  punishment  more  humane  than  hang-  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  in  Virginia, 

should  be  substituted  in  the  Code,  the  Gov-  Four  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench  maintained 

or  proceeds  to  discuss  the  support  of  public  their  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  of  Cliisholm,  a 

Lcation,  and  to  treat  the  difficult  subject  of  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  against  Georgia  in 

te  fiuHQce.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 

The  first  act  passed  by  the  General  Assera-  1793. 

at  the  regular  session  of  1880  was  a  con-  Immediately  after,  William  Vassal,  a  British 

rent    resolution    *'  protesting  against    the  subject,  brought  a  suit  to  set  aside  confisca* 

ognition  of  William  Pitt  Kellogg  as  United  tions  of  his  property  in  Massachusetts  against 

ktes  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  State  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

i  requesting  the  admission  of  Henry  M.  States.    The  process  was  served  on  John  Han- 

DfFord,  the  duly  elected  Senator  from  the  cock,  then  the  Governor  of  that  State.    He 

kte  of  Louisiana."    Act  No.  13  gives  author-  convened  the  General  Court  in  extra  session, 

to  railroad  companies  to  borrow  money  to  and  in  a  speech  of  great  excellence  denied  the 

i<*truct  and  repair  railroads,  etc.,  and  to  issue  authority  of  the  Court,  and  affirmed  that  such 

nds  or  other  obligations  secured  by  mortgage  a  suit  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  fed- 

on  their  franchises,  right  of  way,  etc.,  with  eral  government,  and  urged  the  removal  from 

wer  to  sell,  pledge,  or  dispose  of  said  bonds,  the  Constitution  of  any  words  that  might  seem 

;t  No.  22  authorizes  the  Governor  to  employ  to  warrant  such  a  jurisdiction.     The  General 

ansel  to  represent  the  State  in  the  Supreme  Couyt  so  determined,  and  in  1794  a  Senator 

»urt  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  from  Massachusetts  introduced  into  the  Senate 

ite  of  New  Hampshire  against  the  State  of  and  caused  to  be  adopted  what  is  now  the 

uisiana.    This  suit  is  of  a  nature  so  novel  as  to  eleventh  amendment,  prohibiting  a  construc- 

K  further  notice.    It  was  brought  before  the  tion  of  the  Constitution  to  allow  a  citizen  or 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  January,  subject  of  any   State    to   sue  a  State.    The 

80,  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  against  crises  of  Chisholm  and  Vassal  were  never  pros- 

i  StfUie  of  Louisiana  for  the  amount  of  two  ecuted   to  judgment.    No  attempt  has  since 

Ddred  and  ten  dollars,  being  the  sum  of  six  been  made  to  use  the  powers  of  that  Court  at 

Qpons  of  interest,  on  as  many  consolidated  the  suit  of  individuals.   The  case  of  New  Hamp- 

Kxds,  which  were  not  paid  at  maturity  in  shire  against  Louisiana  is  now  before  the  Su- 

nuary,  1880.     The  General  Court  of  New  preme  Court,  and  the  decision  either  way  will 

impshire  in  July,  1879,  passed  an  act  to  au-  form  a  tide-mark  when  the  story  of  this  tran- 

orize  any  citizen  of  that  State  to  make  an  sition  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 

signment  of  the  unpaid  obligations  of  any  of  is  recorded. 

e  States  to  that  State,  and  directed  the  At-  Acts  Nos.  41  and  56  created  and  defined  the 

M»ey-General  of  New  Hampshire  to  institute  duties  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 

*nit  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  the  Supreme  gration,  and  provided  for  the  registration  there- 

oort  to  collect  them.    The  assignor  was  to  by  of  lands,  public  or  private  property,  offered 

f*ovide  for  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  and  for  sale  in  Louisiana.     No.  43  was  a  joint  res- 

*«  Attorney-General  was  to  be  his  "  trustee,"  olution  requesting  members  of  Congress  to  use 

*^  to  keep  the  amount  of  collections  for  his  their  influence  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill 

^n«fit    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  secure  from  loss  the  depositors  in  the  Freed- 

^xvferi  authority  upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  men's  Savings-Bank  and  Trust  Company.    Act 
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No.  60  instimcted  members  of  Congress  from       It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expendj. 
the  State  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  tares  which  had  caused  this  rapid  growtii  of 
changing  the  law  in  relation  to  the  election  of  indebtedness  had  not  been  made  on  public 
United  States  Senators  to  the  sessions  of  the'  works,  which  would  enrich  or  embellish  the 
General  Assemblies  next  preceding  the  time  country.    Roads,  levees,  the  highways  of  com- 
at  which  such  Senators  are  to  take  their  seats,  merce,  even  the  pablic  parks  and  gardeiu, 
No.  61  requested  the  Senators  and  Represent-  everything,  great  or  small,  connected  with  the 
atives  of  Louisiana  in  Congress  to  provide  in  public  welfare,  was  neglected,  and  the  public 
any  act  conferring  upon  any  railroad  company  money,  on  what  pretense  soever  it  was  wroo^ 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  any  from  a  ruined  people,  served  the  sole  purpc^e 
defaulting  railroad  company,  that  any  bona  of  enriching  strangers. 
Jide  settler  upon  any  tract  of  public  land  so        Besides  the  actual  indebtedness  above  meD- 
forfeited  and  annulled  be  entitled  to  all  the  tioned,  there  was  authority  to  issue  bonds  to 
rights  of  preemption,  homestead,  and  purchase  corporations  of  different  kinds,  exceeding  the 
to  said  tract  that  are  assured  to  him  by  the  pre-  debt  there  stated.    Nor  did  this  statement  em- 
emption  laws  of  the  United  States.    Act  No.  brace  the  bonds  of  the  State  loaned  to  property 
71  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  otficers,  banks,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  amoantiug 
schools,  and  charities  of  the  State,  and  for  the  now  to  some  seven  million  dollars,  which  are 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  its  public  debt,  a  claim  upon  the  State. 
An  appropriation  of  $360,000  was  made  to        The  Convention  determined  that  the  de- 
pay  interest  coupons  on  consolidated  bonds  mands  upon  the  State  arising  from  this  debt 
and  interest  on  the  new  issue  of  State  bonds  were  beyond  its  ability  to  discharge,  and  it 
in  July,  1880,  and  January,  1881 ;  and  a  simi-  fixed  the  interest  at  two  per  cent,  for  five 
lar  amount  to  extinguish  this  indebtedness  in  years;  three  per  cent,  for  fitteen  years;  and 
July,  1881,  and  January,  1882.    That  part  of  four  per  cent,  for  fourteen  years,  till  thema- 
the  new  Constitution  which  referred  to  the  turity  of  the  bond.     One  installment  of  inter 
scaling  of  the  debt  was  submitted  as  a  separate  est  was  pretermitted.     A  tax  was  imposed  to 
proposition  to  the  people,  and  received  a  large  meet  this  changed  condition  of  the  codsoU- 
m^jority  of  votes.    To  pay  the  interest  ac-  dated  debt. 

corded,  the  tax  authorized   and  required  is        At  this  date  the  amount  of  the  consolidated 

three  mills  on  the  dollar.     Bondholders  at  bonds  is  $11,531,000;  the  disputed  debt  re- 

their  option  may  refund  and  receive  the  new  mains  $3,901,000,  with  an  addition  of  about 

bonds,  representing  three-fourths  of  the  face  fifty  per  cent,  for  interest     The  bonds  loaned 

value  of  the  old  bonds,  and  bearing  four  per  to  the  property  banks  will  become  a  burden 

cent,  interest  from  the  date  of  refunding.    If  to  the  State  for  some  four  or  five  million  doi- 

all  the  old  bonds  were  thus  refunded,  they  lars,  it  being  understood  that  the  banks  are 

would  amount  to  about  $9,000,000,  requiring  able  only  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the  sam 

$360,000  per  annum  to  meet  the  interest  at  due. 

four  per  cent.  As  consols  at  the  assembling  The  debt  of  New  Orleans  is  greater  than  the 
of  the  Legislature  were  selling  below  fifty  State  debt,  and  its  government  is  more  costlj. 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  refunding  would  offer  Five  eighths  of  the  burden  of  State  taxation  is 
a  six  per  cent  investment  to  purchasers  of  borne  by  the  city.  The  debt  of  the  city  mostly 
bonds,  it  seemed  probable  that  refunding  concerns  its  citizens,  and  any  plan  for  its  settle- 
would  become  general,  and  the  Legislature  ment  must  be  submitted  to  them  for  approval 
acted  upon  the  advice  in  the  Governor's  mes-  The  Convention  remitted  to  the  Legidatnre 
sage,  "  The  only  safe  course  is  to  assess  the  the  whole  question  of  the  city  debt  The  Grov- 
whole  three  mills."  emor  in  his  message  counseled  the  establish- 
The  finances  of  Louisiana  caused  a  painful  ment  of  a  syndicate  to  acquire  the  outstanding 
and  urgent  discussion  in  the  Constitutional  city  bonds  at  their  current  market  valae.  The 
Convention.  The  civil  war  occasioned  a  sub-  syndicate  might  by  refunding,  or  in  some  war, 
version  of  the  conditions  of  property  and  labor  bring  the  interest  within  the  compass  of  the 
in  the  State.  For  some  years  there  was  an-  two-mills  tax.  A  change  in  the  city  charter 
archy  in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  in  the  interest  of  retrenchment  was  also  pro- 
There  were  disorder,  waste,  and  profusion  in  the  posed.  Accordingly,  Act  No.  138  was  passed 
management  of  the  Treasury.  The  State  was  by  the  Legislature  "  to  liquidate  the  indebted- 
reduced  to  insolvency.  In  1874  the  last  and  ness  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  appl.^ 
not  the  least  guilty  of  these  administrations  its  assets  to  the  satisfaction  thereof;  to  create 
proposed  a  settlement.  There  was  a  funding  a  Board  of  Liquidation  and  prescribe  their  da- 
of  bonded  and  floating  debt,  both  being  re-  ties ;  and  to  provide  for  a  fiscal  agent  and  for 
duced  forty  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  is  the  levying  of  a  sufficient  tax  to  pay  said  in- 
seven  per  cent  per  annum.  A  specified  tax  terest."  It  created  a  syndicate  of  six  citi»M 
was  to  be  imposed,  collected,  and  paid  out  for  to  form  a  permanent  "  Board  of  Liquidation, 
interest.  The  bonded  debt  at  this  period  was  w^ith  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
$22,439,800.  The  disputed  debt  was  $3,901,-  bonded  debt  of  New  Orleans,  and  having  po*^' 
000.  There  was  also  a  floating  debt  of  $1,006,-  er  to  issue  bonds,  signed  by  the  mayor  and 
839.  Administrators  of  Accounts  and  of  Finances, 
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Q  fifty  years,  and  bearing  interest  at 
cent ;  the  entire  issue  not  to  exceed 

00.  The  syndicate  is  empowered  to 
I  cancel  all  the  valid  debt  of  the  city, 
)g  it  for  these  bonds,  or  baying  it  up 
r  proceeds.  Not  more  than  fifty  cents 
w  bonds  sball  be  given  for  one  dollar 
ce  value  of  the  old  obligations.  In 
)r  fraudulent  cases  the  liquidators  are 
the  obligations  until  the  courts  have 
ed  on  their  validity.  The  adminis- 
*e  to  turn  over  the  entire  real  and 
property  of  tbe  city  to  them  to  be 
ot  by  the  board,  and  the  proceeds  are 
ed  to  the  "  city  debt  fund."    This  act 

be  construed  as  affecting  the  ^^  Pre- 
nd  Act,"  but  the  city  authorities  are 
r  to  the  board  all  moneys  collected 
Gince  with  that  act.  After  paying  the 
>upons  of  the  bonds  issued  under  this 
urplus  moneys  are  to  be  applied  by 
ators  to  the  retiring  of  any  valid  ob- 
yt  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  whether 
judgments.  The  City  Council  is  re- 
levy  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay 
it  on  bonds  issued  under  this  act. 
)ard  of  Liquidators  report  a  bonded 
$15,309,989.65.  The  certified  and 
ebt  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  De- 

1,  1880,  was  as  follows: 

t $1,267,147  10 

>D  bondii .  $225,000  00 

>n  oonsoUdated  coa- 

12,00000 

>n  other  coupons 7,727  4S 

»n  claims 615,d04  86 


ffsterod  JadjmdDts  .. 
ipoDs  on 
id  bonds 
yjone  I, 

$J1,S21  75 

oonrort- 

Igments.      12,030  00 

ri  on 
ma- 
July    1, 

id $237,0^6  88 

convert- 

Igmenu.        7.727  4S 


86).23a  29 


$19321  75 


279^r>8  90 


;erest  coopons. , 
ided  debt 


299,180  65 
15.809,9)18  65 


Dd«d  and  floftting  debt $17,786,908  69* 

has  been  some  progress  in  the  im- 
t  of  Louisiana  by  the  construction  of 
lilroad  during  the  year.  The  city  of 
ans  has  been  connected  with  Houston, 
e  with  western  Texas  and  the  States 
he  completion  of  the  Morgan,  Louisi- 
Texas  Railroad,  and  the  Louisiana 
tail  road  to  the  Texas  line.  The  Vicks- 
eveport  and  Texas  Railroad,  to  con- 
sburg  with  Texas  along  the  Ouachita 
I  be  completed  during thecomi  n^  year. 
oad  from  New  Orleans  to  connect 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Marshall 
sing,  and  is  to  be  completed  during 
le  connection  with  Mooile  along  the 
>i  Sound  by  railroad  has  fallen  under 
L.  XX. — 81    A 


the  control  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road, and  it  brings  the  city  into  closer  relations 
with  the  North  through  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see. Tiie  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
Railroad  Company  connects  New  Orleans  with 
the  great  cities  of  the  West,  and  furnishes  ad- 
mirable facilities  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Northwest.  Its  managers  have  formed 
connections  with  Europe  and  the  southern 
states  of  this  continent,  whereby  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  states  and  communities  relatea  to 
the  company  must  be  improved. 

More  important  than  commerce,  and  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  is  the  public  health.  In 
1880  rains  were  abundant,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  moderate  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. Rigid  quarantine  regulations  were  en- 
forced upon  the  seacoast  In  the  cities  care 
was  taken  to  observe  sanitary  regulations  in  re- 
spect to  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants 
and  purifying  agents.  The  death-rate  in  New 
Orleans  during  every  montii  of  this  year  is 
less  than  in  any  corresponding  month  for 
twelve  years.  The  diseases  which  spread  ter- 
ror whenever  their  appearance  has  been  de- 
tected, have  not  affected  any  portion  of  the 
State,  and  the  year  closed  in  Louisiana  with  a 
better  spirit  of  hopefulness  than  has  been  ob- 
served for  twenty  years. 

The  most  important  question  befare  the 
people  of  the  State  is  that  which  concerns  the 
colored  population.  The  introduction  of  a 
population  which  had  no  traditions  of  civiliza- 
tion, culture,  progress,  or  of  advancement  to 
higher  conditions  than  barbarism,  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  rights  of 
the  most  advanced  people  of  the  earth,  and  to 
require  of  them  to  perform  the  obligations  and 
duties  incident  to  such  a  possession,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  perilous  experiment. 
Every  analogous  experiment  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  ax- 
iom in  political  philosophy  that  there  should 
be  protection,  guidance,  and  preparative  meas- 
ures and  strict  precautions  to  afford  any  hope 
of  success  in  subduing  the  appetites,  passions, 
and  inclinations  of  such  a  race,  and  thus  to  dis- 
cipline and  improve  tbem.  The  report  we 
have  to  make  is  that  there  is  improvement  in 
.the  condition  of  the  colored  population.  There 
is  among  the  white  population  a  disposition  to 
aid  in  measures  of  amelioration.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  good-will.  There  are 
no  antipathies  or  grudges.  Habits  of  thrift 
and  providence  are  not  the  result  of  any  legis- 
lation, nor  do  they  become  established  in  a 
community  or  among  a  race  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  there 
is  room  for  encouragement  and  no  cause  for 
despair. 

There  is  no  large  emigration  of  this  popula- 
tion to  note ;  the  vagrant  disposition  probably 
exists.  They  are  easily  beguiled  by  alluring 
offers  of  an  improved  condition,  and  they  have 
a  child^s  love  of  variety ;  but  there  has  been 
no  motive  for  persons  to  make  these  offers  to 
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them.  Thej  are  not  a  desirable  popalation, 
either  at  the  North  or  the  West.  No  change 
in  the  habitation  of  this  race  is  probable.  The 
prevalent  opinion  in  Louisiana  is  that  the  loss 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
introduction  of  colonists  from  the  Northern 
States  and  the  south  of  £nrope,  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Southern  States.  No  such 
hegira  has  taken  place  in  1880.  A  diffusion  of 
the  colored  population  over  a  wider  extent  of 
territory,  where  there  are  diversities  in  works 
of  industry,  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the 
country.  There  were  strikes  in  some  parts  of 
this  State,  but  they  were  similar  to  the  labor 
troubles  elsewhere,  and  were  devoid  of  race  an- 
tagonism. It  was  not  a  rising  of  blacks  against 
whites,  but  of  employees  against  employ- 
ers. In  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St  Charles,  during  the  month 
of  March,  oegroes  went  from  plantation  to 
plantation,  requiring  others  who  had  nut  joined 
in  their  movement  to  desist  from  work,  and 
even  to  leave  these  parishes.  They  rode  about 
in  armed  bands,  broke  into  cabins,  frightened 
the  inmates,  took  quiet  laborers  from  their 
work  in  the  fields,  and  whipped  them.  No  out- 
rages were  committed  except  on  colored  per- 
sons. The  Governor's  proclamation  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  rioters,  and  the  militia  was 
called  out  and  seat  to  the  two  or  three  points 
of  disturbance.  The  ringleaders  were  arrested 
without  bloodshed  or  difficulty,  and  were 
brought  to  New  Orleans,  tried,  and  imprisoned. 
The  other  strikers  appointed  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  arrange  their  difficulties  with  the 
planters.  A  cc^ored  Senator,  Demas,  wrote 
out  the  following  petition  in  behalf  of  the  St. 
Charles  strikers,  which  «hows  the  misconcep- 
tion of  their  rights  under  which  they  acted : 

Kbw  Orlbaicb,  March  28;  1880. 

To  nu  EUte^Ueney  GoTernor  Wiltz,  </  ths  State  <^  LouM- 
ana. 

The  undersiffDed,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  trespass 
'before  Judge  Auffustdn,  holding  court  at  St.  Charles 
Court-Houae  on  Saturdav,  March  20th,  and  having 
been  brought  to  New  Orleans  to  serve  out  their  sen- 
tence, ask  you  for  a  remission  of  the  same  on  the  fol- 
Jowii^  grounds : 

We,  as  well  as  the  minority  of  our  people,  were  mis- 
led as  to  our  rights  when  we  acted  as  we  did  in  the 
recent  strike ;  and  when  we  were  ^ity  of  trespuss/ 
we  did  not  know  we  were  exceedmff  our  rights :  we 
really  thou^^ht  we  had  a  right  to  go  where  otlier  laoor- 
ers  were  working,  even  though  it  was  on  the  property 
of  an  individual,  and  induce  those  laborers  to  jom  us. 

Wo  now  understand  wo  have  no  such  rignts;  we 
understand  we  have  no  right  to  go  on  the  property  of 
other  people  agalnttt  their  will,  and  we  propose  to 
obev  this  taw  hereafter. 

We  feel  sure  the  laborers  in  our  parish  understand 
this  question  now,  and  are  equally  certain  Uiey  never 
understood  it  before. 

We  feel  sure  the  laborers  in  our  porbh  will  respect 
the  law,  as  wo  intend  to  hereafter,  and  believe  qiuet- 
ncas  and  peace  will  continue  iVom  this  time,  ana  that 
when  laborers  differ  with  their  employers  hereafter 
about  the  price  of  their  labor,  it  will  oe  m  a  peaoeablo 
manner,  and  with  law  always  on  their  side. 

For  these  reasons,  your  Excellency,  we  would  ask 
a  remission  of  our  sentence,  and  allow  us  to  return  to 
our  wives,  our  children,  ana  our  work. 


This  was  signed  by  the  prisoners,  and  tie 
Judge  and  the  militia  officers  concurred  in  tee- 
ommending  that  Executive  clemency  be  ex- 
tended.    They  were  accordingly  released,  and 
quiet  was  restored. 

The  crops  for  the  year  ending  September 
1,  1880,  show  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
Sugar-Planters*  Association  has  done  moch  to 
produce  concert  of  action  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  culture  and  manufacture.  The  progres 
in  manufacture  is  proved  by  the  out-turn  of 
60,000,000  pounds  of  clarified  sugar.  The  seft- 
son  was  not  favorable,  but  the  crop,  thoogb 
smaller,  brought  more  money  than  its  prede- 
cessor. 


TEAR. 

HogdiMds. 

PooBda. 

Bamk«f 

1878-*79 

208,.%7H 
17M^ 

2.'S1,08S,S60 
811J40.063 

831014 

187S>-'60 

27i4i0 

The  comparative  value  of  the  sugar-crop, 
since  1850,  is  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

Total  crop, 

rrk*iMr 

bogtlMid. 

Total  i>dih 

1850-'ftl 

S81,S00,000 
854,600,000 
8^^10Q,000 
62H^,000 
19,900,000 
99,500^)00 
168.900,000 
146,900,000 
125300,000 
108.200,000 
184,500,000 
1C6,450,000 
194,964,000 
149,469,000 
251,068,868 
811,740,069 

$60  00 
70  00 
68  00 

65  00 
157  50 
120  00 

98  00 
108  00 
100  50 
9550 
95  00 
88  00 
95  50 
78  00 

66  00 
87  50 

HicTaw 

1655-'&6 

l«i()0,060 

1859-'60 

18.200,000 

18«l.-'62 

25,100.000 

186.V66 

2^7,000 

18fl9-'70 

10,44S.OOD 

1670-71 

\i^i\S» 

l&71-'72 

18,911.000 

1872-'78. 

ia900.(iOD 

1878-74. 

6^255.000 

1674-*7fi 

n,2«i,0OB 

1875-76 

ll,^T^oo• 

lb7«-'77 

ItMm 

1S77-78 

9,007,000 

1S7S-79 

18,557,11* 

lS7»-"'60 

ia,3eo,ooe 

Cotton  is  still  the  great  feeder  of  every  other 
form  of  industry.  The  following  tables  gi^^ 
tlie 

NEW  0RLEAK8  COTTON  STATEMENT. 


STOCK. 


187»->80.  1UT8-TI. 


Stock  ftt  the  beginning  of  the  year. . . . 

Net  ivcejpta 

Receipts  m>Qi  Mobile 

Receipts  from  Texas 

Receipts  from  Florida 

Excess  ftx>m  loose,  waste,  Untera,  etc, 

Tot«l  snpply 

Exports  and  local  oonsnmptloo,  y 

Btoek  at  the  close  of  the  year. . 


NVW  ORLEANS  ESFOBTS. 


COUNTRniS. 


Oreat  Britain 

France 

Ckmtinent 

Channel  ports 

Mexico 

Ck)astw1se 

Local  consnmptlon 

Total 


18Tt-»8e.iU»W^*' 


BUM. 
901,675 
274,912 
289,106 
6,576 
19,672 
£56,848 

1, 


1,70Q.4» 
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cceeding  table  shows  the  comparative 
receipts : 


ON. 


Recalpli  «t 

N«w  Orleaoi. 

pdeepw 
bate. 

Total  Tain*. 

Bdes. 

780,490 

$125  10 

$97,639,299 

1,548,188 

65  25 

101,015.874 

1,407,821 

84  87 

118,760,758 

1.157,597 

65  40 

75,706,848 

1,604,441 

ta  65 

84,478,849 

1,889,774 

52  00 

72,268,248 

1,689,488 

40  05 

81,159,653 

1,426,081 

48  00 

61,221,488 

1,712,999 

65  00 

94,218,845 

the  share  of  Louisiana  in  handling  the 
379-'80,  which  reached  in  the  aggre- 
1,252  bales. 

ce-crop  has  decreased  from   154,518 

1 1878-79  to  100,169  barrels  in  1879- 

v^  water  and  storms  alike  proved  dis- 

There  is  growing  opposition  to  this 

The  rice-flumes  too  often  prove  the 

which  ends  in  the  breakage  of  the 

ensuing  crevasses.    Besides,  the  irri- 

the  rice-fields  is  unwholesome.    The 

fever,  not  fatal   but  painful,  which 

ower  Louisiana  during  the  autumn  of 

opularly  attributed  to  this  cause.  The 

the  foreign  commerce  of  New  Orleans 

it  imports  and  exports  have  expanded 

ty  per  cent. 


IMMERCB. 

isrs-'so. 

18r8^9. 

cports 

$98,885,880 
10,9I^042 

$68,624,797 

*••••«•••••••••••     • 

7,141,989 

$104,250,922 

$70,766,686 

line  of  the  coffee  imported  was  $8,- 
vith  an  increase  of  80,666,469  pounds, 
ogress  ot  the  grain-trade  movement 
ississippi  route,  in  spite  of  low  water 
fficient  tonnage,  proves  the  natural 
»  of  river  transportation  for  the  sur- 
iucts  of  the  West.  The  exports  of 
^e  as  follows : 


XFORTS. 

Bnahaliof  eon. 

BodMboT 
wImU. 

$-*79 

8,598,882 
9,421,126 

1,901,929 
^254,705 

»-»80 

1  this  year 

5,822,814 

8,862,n6 

rge  system  is  found  to  be  the  most 
al  method  of  transportation.  The  ca- 
a  barge  varies  from  18,000  bushels  to 

The  hull  of  the  steamer  Great  Re- 
s  been  transformed  into  a  barge  of 
nsion.    From  five  to  ten  barges  are 

once.  The  run  from  St.  Louis  to 
lans  occupies  about  nine  days.  The 
ost  of  transportation  is  about  seven 
alf  cents  a  bushel.  A  stationary  ele- 
erected  in  New  Orleans  in  1868,  with 
IT  to  transfer  80,000  bushels  daily, 
five  floating  elevators,  with  a  com- 


bined capacity  of  25,000  bushels  daily.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  others  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  floating  elevators  have  proved 
very  successful.  The  ships  anchor  in  the  stream, 
thus  avoiding  all  wharfage  dues,  while  an  ele- 
vator on  each  side  empties  the  contents  of  the 
barges  into  her  hold,  tnus  economizing  storage 
dues.  The  charge  for  transferring  is  one  half 
cent  a  bushel.  The  freight  to  Liverpool  is 
about  eight  pence.  The  insurance  is  low. 
Four  companies  in  New  Orleans  formed  them- 
selves into  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring entire  cargoes,  dividing  risks  and  profits. 
During  the  year  the  syndicate  has  not  lost  a 
vessel. 

Besides  {he  barge  system,  other  projects  are 
begun  in  regard  to  this  trade.  The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  are  constructing  an 
elevator  and  warehouse  at  Cairo,  with  a  capa- 
city of  600,000  bushels.  Another  elevator  is 
being  built  at  Belmont.  These  erections  will 
allow  easier  transport  down  the  Mississippi,  as 
the  barges  will  escape  the  numerous  obstruc- 
tions to  n^igation  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  no  damage  re- 
sults to  grain  conveyed  to  Europe  through 
Southern  waters.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
easier,  cheaper,  and  safer  route.  During  this 
year  185  sailing-vessels  and  188  steamers,  318 
vessels  in  all,  cleared  from  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  loaded  wholly  or  chiefly  with  grain. 

It  has  been  contemplated  to  employ  the 
Great  Eastern  in  this  trade.  There  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  her  safe  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor of  New  Orleans  at  any  time.  The  jetties 
are  an  assured  and  permanent  success.  The 
walls  extend  about  two  and  one  eighth  miles 
into  the  Gulf,  one  thousand  feet  apart  They 
are  strongly  built,  and  capped  with  a  concrete 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  action  of  the  waves  has 
thrown  in  sand  and  sediment  outside  the  walls, 
forming  a  natural  and  permanent  embankment, 
protecting  them  completely  from  injury  by  the 
water.  An  official  report  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember shows  that  the  condition  of  the  jetties 
is  excellent  No  bar  is  forming  in  front,  or  any- 
where in  the  vicinity.  As  required  by  law, 
there  is  a  channel  two  hundred  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  whose  least  depth  is  twenty-six  feet, 
while  its  central  depth  is  over  thirty  feet. 

What  is  specially  needed  in  Louisiana  is  small 
industries,  which  will  give  remunerative  em- 
ployment the  year  round.  There  has  been  some 
progress  in  manufactures.  The  census  reports 
a  capital  of  $4,261,790  employed  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture,  exclusive  of  custom- work : 

Fonndrlet  and  machinerj $1,005,200 

Mo88-(hctorie8 158,000 

Cotton-seed  oil-fkctortes 2,742,000 

Saddlery 868,651 

BUughteriof^  animals 1,798.560 

Refining  sugars 1,400,000 

Tobacco 482,085 

RIce-ml  lis 1,605.000 

Planing  and  lumber  mills 267,280 

Flour  and  grist  mills ' 880,500 

Cigars 612,662 

Car-building 260,000 

Artiflcialice 158,000 

Box-flustories 151,123 
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BlAcksmithinff $186,000 

Caodiea  and  oonfectiooery 8^126 

Coctx>a-pres6e8 761,NX) 

Coopenge 5ftJ7,204 

Carriftge  and  wagon  making 161, lOJ 

Copper  ahd  tin  smiihint; 181,519 

Coal-gas Te4>,S00 

Marble  and  granite  worka 127,8M 

These  are  all  the  nianafactories  in  New  Or- 
leans which  employ  a  capital  of  over  $100,000. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Democratic  party 
elected  the  following  delegation  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention :  at  large,  John  McEnnery,  W. 
A.  Strong,  Patrick  Mealey,  and  Charles  Par- 
lange ;  first  district,  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.  D. 
Houston ;  second  district,  J.  W.  Patton,  E.  A. 
Burke ;  third  district,  J.  L.  Brent,  John  Clegg ; 
fourth  district,  S.  M.  Morrison,  James  Jeffiies ; 
fifth  district,  G.  W.  McCranie,  J.  W.  Goldman ; 
sixth  district,  M.  D.  Eavanagh,  William  Dun- 
can. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

J^Molvtd,  By  the  Democratio  and  Conservative  par- 
ty of  tlie  State  of  Louisiana  in  convention  aMcmbled,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  electing  sixteen  delegates  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention,  that  wo  present  to  our  political  breth- 
ren the  name  of  W  infield  Scott  Hancock  as  a  candidate 
well  adapted,  in  our  judgpaentf  to  nationalize  the  issues 
of  the  approaching  rresidential  contest,  and  to  give 
assurance  of  our  desire  to  promote  concord,  insure 
tranquillity,  the  supremaey  of  the  lawf\il  autnorities, 
and  Uie  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions.  We 
hereby  express  our  decided  and  unequal  ifled  preference 
for  bis  nomination,  and  our  belief  that,  if  so  nomi- 
nated, his  election  will  be  ratified  by  the  whole  people. 

JieBolved further.  That  the  Blxtecn  delegates  of  this 
State  are  instructed  to  vote  as  a  mi^orit^  thereof  may 
decide,  except  that  they  are  hereby  speciallv  instruct- 
ed to  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  two-tnirds  rule, 
as  it  has  been  established  in  all  the  late  Democratio 
Conventions. 

Keaolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Louisiana  have 
heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that  certain  Democratio 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  have  made  ob- 
jections to.  and  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of,  the 
adoption  or  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  in  the  matter  of  the  ille^l 
and  flnudulent  claims  of  William  P.  Kelloeff,  who 
now  occupies  the  seat  in  that  body  justly  and  legally 
due  to  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Spoffbrd. 

Resolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Louisiana,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  does  most  earnestly  uige  upon  all 
the  Democrats  in  tne  United  States  Senate  to  seat  the 
Hon.  H.  M.  Spofibrd,  the  righti\il  and  duly  elected 
member  from  Louisiana. 

The  Republican  party  in  Louisiana  sent  two 
sets  of  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention. 
The  Dumont  faction,  who  were  seated,  were : 
H.  C.  Warraoth,  James  Lewis,  H.  T.  Ludeling, 
A.  J.  Dumont,  William  P.  Kellogg,  Richard 
Simms,  A.  8.  Badger,  Samuel  Wakefield,  A. 
H.  Leonard,  Don  A.  Pardee,  William  Hamer, 
J.  8.  Matthews,  W.  L.  McMillen,  David  Young, 
L  Henri  Busch,  and  Jack  Wharton. 

The  Beattie  contesting  delegation  were :  At 
large,  Taylor  Beattie,  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  8. 
T.  Allain,  W.  P.  Kellogg.  Congressional  dis- 
trict delegates :  Cyrus  Bussey,  J.  R.  G.  Pitkin, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Duperrier,  J.  R.  Beckwith,  A.  A. 
Maurice,  J.  8.  Davidson,  Dr.  B.  T.  Kenney, 
Octave  Ray,  Governor  Hawkins,  Thomas  A. 
Cage,  Henry  Demas,  and  J.  B.  Gaudet. 


At  the  regular  Republican  State  Conventioo 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  oo 
Monday,  May  24th : 

We.  the  Bepublicans  of  Louisiana,  in  Coorention 
assemoled,  reimlrm  our  allegiance  ana  devotbn  to  tb« 
Republican  party  and  the  principles  which  gave  it 
biith.  Believing  that  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  i  bat- 
tle that  will  ffive  it  a  new  lease  of  Uie  and  power,  we 
declare  our  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  nation  and  Dot& 
league ;  that  the  General  Government  has  and  ou^t 
to  exercise  the  right  of  protecting  the  purity  of  the  m1- 
lot-boz  by  throwing  around  it  the  safeguards  neoei- 
sary  to  procure  a  f lal  and  free  expression  of  its  citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  race,  nationality,  or  eectioos; 
that  having  taken  charge  of  the  reins  of  government 
at  a  critical  period  of  the  country's  history,  folloved 
by  a  war  that  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  ana  millioDs 
of  treasure,  we  point  with  pride  and  admirstion  to  its 

nd  achievements,  in  the  rapid  payment  of  the  pab- 
ebt,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  restontioii 
of  general  prosperity,  bv  giving  us  a  bond  whiob  is  it 
par  the  world  over.  We  call  upon  the  Bepablicans  o( 
the  North  in  the  coming  struggle  to  see  that  the  at- 
tion  takes  no  step  backward  by  denying  or  abridging 
the  lights  of  any  class  of  its  citizens :  that  while  ve 
can  not  have  our  voice  and  influence  felt  in  the  tSb&n 
of  state,  we  look  anxiously  and  pray  earnestly  for  the 
success  of  those  principles  where  free  speech  b  toler- 
ated and  where  fair  play  obtains.  Having  confldenoe 
in  the  patriotism,  character,  and  intelligence  of  thoM 
who  wdl  assemble  in  convention  at  Chicaj^,  we  ber^ 
by  declare  our  hearty  and  united  support  for  its  nomi- 
nees. 

A  university  for  the  higher  education  of  col- 
ored boys  was  opened  in  New  Orleans,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  during  1880. 
There  are  no  data  from  which  the  number  of 
children,  white  and  black,  in  this  State,  can  b« 
collected.  The  Superintendent  of  Edocatioo 
reports  as  follows : 

No  returns  from  the  foUowing  twelve  par- 
ishes have  been  received:  Bienville,  OalcasJeo, 
East  Oarroll,  Lafourche,  Livingston,  Lincoln, 
Morehouse,  Natchitoches,  Ouachita,  Plaqne- 
mines,  Sabine,  and  Webster. 

In  the  table  below  is  given  a  list  of  the  edo- 
cable  youth  of  those  parishes  that  have  been 
heard  from : 


Ascension 5,08t 

Avoyelles  4.894 

Baton  RoQge,  West..  2,199 

Caldwell 1,862 

CarroU,  West 7?8 

Claiborne. 6,018 

DeSoto 6,095 

FeUciaoa,  West 4,129 

Franklin 1,867 

Grant. 2,098 

Iberia. 6,270 

Iberville 6,291 

Jackson 1,708 

JefTeraon 9,542 

St.  Bernard 1,176 

St.  Charles 1,951 

bt  Helena 2,H83 

StJames 4.252 

St.  John 2,927 

St.  Landry 11,978 

StMartln 4.00y 

St  Mary 6,560 

St  Tammany 2,077 

The  apportionment  of  the  current  school 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  the  one-mill  tax,  among 
the  different  parishes  of  the  State  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  educable  ohiloren  in 
each,  is  as  follows : 


AssDmptlon i^ 

BfttonUoage,£aat..   &^ 

Boeater W* 

Cameron "^ 

CatahooU J»2J 

Concordia «,•* 

Feliciara,  East i^ 

Laftyette M*» 

MadiBon «.TM 

Orleans ^^1 

PointeConp6e 5.J* 

Rapides ».*" 

Bed  River V^ 

Richland «.«!f 

Tangipahoa J-JJ 

Tenaas *•*• 

Terrebonne f?]} 

Union f-S 

Vermilion •''J 

Vernon ^'Sa 

Washington \^*i 

Winn If* 
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East 
Weat 


76 

00 
00 


It. 
•t 


ABomL 

$1,255  SO 

1,196  50 

l,2i3  50 

l,aS8  50 

M9  75 

8»2  50 

l.^M)  00 

1.610  50 

»77 

463 

1S7 

6-24  25 

195  75 

778  60 

1,508  25 

975  00 

1,278  75 

1,143  50 

1,082  26 

464  25 

524  50 

1,817  50 

1,822  75 

425  75 

798  00 

1.422  26 

1,094  75 

718  75 

4i4  25 


PARISHKS.  AoMNnit. 

MadisoD $94100 

Morehoase 716  tO 

Natchitoches 2,895  75 

Ouachita 990  50 

Orleans 14,286  75 

Plaqaeminos 804  00 

Points  Couple  ....  1 ,274  25 

Bapides 1,815  25 

RedRiver 548  50 

Bichland 672  50 

Sabine 670  00 

St.  Bernard 294  00 

St  Charles 487  75 

St.  Helena 695  75 

St  John  Baptist...  78175 

St  James 1,063  00 

St  Landry 2,994  50 

St  Martin 1,002  26 

St  Mary 1,890  00 

StTamnuuiy 519  25 

Tensas 1,218  50 

Terrebonne 1,898  60 

Tangipahoa 805  25 

Union 1,107  75 

Vermilion 

Vernon 


BYNODSL 


922  00 

480  00 

Washinflrton 444  50 


Webster, 
Winn. 


787  50 
466  75 


$68,750  00 


dting  for  members  of  Congress  has 
BH  ordered.  The  United  States  cen- 
)  gives  Louisiana  a  white  popalation 
55,063,  and  a  colored  population  of 
The  whole  population  is  940,263. 
9  an  increase  during  the  last  decade 
The  population  in  1870  was,  whites, 
)lacks,  864,210;  aggregate,  726,275. 
t  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  Janu- 
^,  was  as  follows : 

bonds  at  7  per  cent,  not  vet  acoept- 

risions  of  the  new  Constltation $11,449,500 

bonds  accepting  new  constitutional 
and  stamped  for  redooed  interest  of 

tional  bonds  issued  for  $238,806  old 
I  cents,  and  bearing  interest  at  4  per 


156,600 


176.025 
t,  old  and  new  bonds. $11,781,125 

of  old  bonds  are  not  compelled  to 
3yenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
four  per  cent,  bonds,  but  the  State 
believes  that  they  will  prefer  that 

that  event  the  refunded  debt  will 
550  at  four  per  cent,  interest.  The 
he  face  of  the  consolidated  debt  with 
«nt.  for  five  years,  three  per  cent, 
years,  and  four  per  cent,  thereafter. 

be  no  increase  beyond  the  funding 
outstanding  bonds,  which  have  not 
converted  into  consolidated  bonds, 

do  not  amount  to  $250,000. 

9nt  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  in 

$97,852,406  73 

)nt  of  coontnr  parishes  in  1S90 
79,276,227  00 

tssment  of  Louisiana  in  1880  was  $l'i  6,628,682  72 

i  of  taxation  is  six  mills. 
R  ANS.    The  following  is  a  summary 
itistics  of  the  Lutheran  Synods  in 
OS  they  are  given  in  the  ^*  Ghurch 
'  (Philadelphia)  for  1881 : 

rant  is  sabdirided  as   follows:    Bight  bank, 
bank,  $162.50. 


I.  GxiriBAL  ComccnM 

Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 

Ministerium  of  New  York. 

PitUbar?  Synod 

Ttoxas  Synoll 

District  Synod  of  Ohio 

AugUKtana  Synod  (Swedish; 

Michigan  Synod 

Canada  Synod 

Indiana  Synod 

Holston  Synod 

Total  in  ten  synods 

II.  OBHXBA.L  StHOD,  KOBTH. 

Maryland  Synod 

West  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Hartwiek  Synod 

East  Ohio  Synod. 

Franckean  oynod 

Allegheny  Synod 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Miami  Synod 

Wittenberg  Synod 

Olive  Branch  Svnod 

Northern  Illinois  Synod 

Central  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Iowa  Synod 

Northern  Indiana  Synod 

Southern  Illinois  Synod 

Central  Illinois  Synod 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod. . . 

Susquehanna  Synod 

Pittsbuw  Synod. 

Kansas  synod 

Nebraska  Svnod 

Wartburg  Synod 

Middle  Tennessee  Synod 

Total  in  twenty-three  sjmods. . . . 

III.  Oenbhal  Stnod,  South. 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

Synod  of  South  Carolina 

Synod  of  Virginia. 

Svnod  of  Southwest  Virginia 

Mississippi  Synod 

Georgia  Synod. 

Total  in  six  sjmuds 

IV.  Stkodical  CosrzKKscm. 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (6  synods ) 

Joint  Synod  of  Missouri  (8  synods) . . 

Wisconsin  Synod 

Norwegian  Synod. 

Minnesota  Synod 

English  Conference  of  Missouri 

Total  in  six  synods 

V.  IiroipsirDxirr. 

Tennessee  Synod 

Buffalo  Synod 

Svnod  of  Iowa  (German) 

Hangers  Nor.  Evan.  Luth.  Synod  . . . 
Conference  of  Nor.  Dan.  Luth.  Church 

Augustana  Synod  (Norwegian)  

Synod  of  Maryland  (German) 

Ansgarl  Synod 

Dan.  Evan.  Luth.  Church  in  America 

Augsbun;  Synod  (German) 

linmanuei  Synod 

Total  in  eleven  synods 

Grand  total 


Mioif 

Oongr«- 

Coounool* 

tm. 

gaUotu. 

cuta. 

201 

8S5 

82.558 

70 

67 

22,638 

71 

18S 

12,309 

80 

80 

4,550 

82 

63 

5,895 

141 

811 

89,979 

28 

45 

4,482 

U 

53 

6,848 

14 

82 

2,425 

18 

27 

2,800 

624 

1,151 

184,974 

66 

95 

13.614 

63 

112 

18,290 

29 

82 

4,055 

45 

90 

^25e 

22 

82 

2.948 

56 

141 

11,560 

74 

105 

15.151 

2S 

82 

8,280 

42 

64 

6,098 

19 

81 

1,800 

Si 

47 

2,074 

87 

84 

7,410 

25 

26 

1,080 

44 

80 

4,000 

10 

17 

981 

21 

81 

1,597 

60 

89 

6,195 

41 

61 

6^968 

27 

54 

4,581 

81 

82 

1,048 

25 

80 

1,844 

87 

85 

4.7'25 

15 

15 

812 

841 

1,2S5 

128,818 

24 

49 

4.6S9 

88 

47 

^844 

29 

49 

4,150 

20 

49 

2,575 

• 

9 

865 

9 

12 

1,100 

122 

214 

18,228 

188 

286 

99,651 

693 

970 

256,895 

87 

150 

47,615 

172 

522 

185,281 

84 

M 

14,068 

7 

8 

1,000 

1,176 

1,990 

554,505 

27 

78 

T,686 

17 

22 

8,200 

189 

235 

20.500 

22 

80 

6,000 

66 

299 

19,621 

21 

53 

7,000 

8 

9 

1,420 

83 

45 

1.200 

22 

68 

8,598 

9 

IS 

1,800 

5 

11 

1378 

869 

918 

63,858 

8,182 

5.558 

944,868 

The  statistics  given  in  other  Lutheran  alma- 
nacs widely  differ  from  the  ahove.  An  almanac 
published  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  (^*Ln- 
therische  Kalender"),  gives  a  total  of  3,174 
ministers,  5,683  congregations,  and  700,418 
communicants;  while,  according  to  the  ^^Lu- 
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theran  Almanac,"  of  Chicago,  there  are  8,177  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  corn- 
ministers,  5,693  congregations,  and  708,382  mittee  have  regard  to  all  demands  for  home 
commanicants.  missionary  labor  beyond  the  bounds  cared  for 

"  The  Church  Almanac "  gives  lists  of  four  in  the  plan,  and  endeavor  to  make  provision 
theological  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  for  the  supply  of  it ;  and  withdraws  the  reoom- 
General  Council,  four  under  the  care  of  the  mendation  formerly  made  by  the  Couneil  that 
General  Synod,  North,  five  under  the  care  of  the  district  synods  transmit  to  the  Conncirs 
the  Synodical  Conference,  one  under  the  care  Treasurer  of  Home  Missions  one  fifth  of  all  the 
of  the  General  Synod,  South,  one  Norwegian-  moneys  collected  for  home  missions.  A  8il?er 
Danish,  and  one  Swedish  seminary ;  three  col-  medal  which  had  been  prepared  in  commemo 
leges  connected  with  the  General  Council,  four  ration  of  the  seventh  Jubilee  of  the  adoption 
with  the  General  Synod,  North,  four  with  the  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  third  cen- 
Synodical  Conference,  two  with  the  General  tenary  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
Synod,  South,  and  four  with  individual  Synods ;  cord  was  approved.  The  receipts  for  the  Home 
thirteen  classical  schools,  and  nine  seminaries  Mission  Fund  were  reported  to  have  been 
for  young  ladies.  $8,885. 

The  General  Council  met  at  Greensburg,  The  General  Synod,  Souths  met  m  its  iwe]th 
Pennsylvania,  in  October.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Convention  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  May  6th. 
Spaeth  was  chosen  President.  The  business  The  district  synods  of  South  Carolina,  Vir* 
was  almost  entirely  transacted  in  English,  al-  ginia,  Southwest  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  were 
though  the  German  language  had  heretofore  represented,  and  a  commissioner  was  present 
been  considerably  used  in  the  proceedings  of  from  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  The  Re?.  J. 
the  Council.  The  Constitution  for  congrega-  Hawkins  was  chosen  President.  A  propo- 
tions,  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  sition  was  made,  in  which  was  included  the 
several  years,  was  completed  and  was  adopted,  offer  of  a  considerable  gift  of  property,  for 
and  recommended  to  the  churches.  The  con-  the  removal  of  the  Theological  Seminary  from 
tinned  discussion  of  the  theses  on  pulpit  and  al-  Salem,  Virginia,  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
tar  fellowship,  which  had  been  likewise  under  The  Synod  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  the  semi- 
consideration  for  several  years,  was  deferred,  nary  had  been  recently  removed  from  Lexing* 
A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  mission  ton,  Virginia,  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  aini 
work  was  adopted,  although  it  was  not  con-  again  from  Columbia  to  Salem,  Virginia,  it 
sidered  wholly  satisfactory,  as  the  best  arrange-  was  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to  rcmo?e 
ment  that  could  be  made  at  present.  It  directs  it  again.  The  North  Carolina  Synod  having 
that  home  missionary  operations  within  the  sent  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  doo- 
territory  of  the  several  synods  shall  continue  trinal  position  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  or- 
to  be  under  the  care  and  control  of  such  syn-  ganio  union  with  it,  the  Synod  recorded  a 
ods ;  makes  provision  for  the  special  care  of  declaration  that  it  regarded  the  symbols  and 
several  missions,  which  it  names  by  particular  testimonies  of  faith  which  were  adopted  anb- 
synods;  authorizes  the  Executive  Committee  sequently  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  in 
on  Home  Missions  to  assign  unoccupied  terri-  accord  with,  and  an  unfolding  of,  its  teachings 
tory  to  any  other  district  synod  able  to  do  and  invited  the  North  Carolina  Synod  to  con- 
work  beyond  its  own  bounds ;  directs  that  the  summate  the  contemplated  union  as  soon  tf 
reports  of  all  missionary  operations  be  sent  to  possible. 


M 

MAINE.    The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  On  the  20th  the  following  resolution,  offered 

of  Maine,  by  which  the  organization  of  the  by  Mr.  Eugene  Hale,  of  Ellsworth,  was  adopt- 

Legislature  by  the  Republicans  was  sustained,  ed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  eigfatyliv* 

was  rendered  on  the  16th  of  January.    (See  votes  being  recorded  in  its  favor,  and  sixty* 

*^  Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for    1879.)     On  the  four  members  being  recorded  as  absent: 

17th  Daniel  F.  Davis  formally  notified  Gen-  „^          ^^    ^,^    .    ,  ,    .  ,          ^.u  c».»- 

oral  Chamberlain  that  he  had  that  day  been  .^?f^^  ^w^i^'^V?^  ^^^f'JL^'i^.T^ 

u  1     ^"»"'^^***'"*  ^     "i         /e^       V  y<^^  of  Maine,  as  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State »  w 

"legally  elected    to   the   office   of   Governor  jus^  annual  election,  has  met  and  has  1m»11t orgtt- 

and    Commander-in-Chief,"  and  "duly  quali-  ized  with  a  ftill  quorum  in  each  House,  uncter  tie  opm- 

fied  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office."     He  ion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Md 

submitted  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  has  duly  ^d  Regally  proceeded  to  elect  a  Govern^ 

«,v;«:,x«  ^r  *^^^  t.,^»»o      t«  »^irw.^«,i^^»:«»  ♦!.«  a^d  Executive  Council  and  other  State  omcei*, «» "| 

opmion  of  the  Judges.    In  acknowledging  the  ^hom  have  been  duly  qualified,  and  have  entewd 

receipt  of  this  communication,  General  Cham-  upon  their  respective  duties  in  the  cuBtomarr  pl*» 

berlain  said :  "  As  it  is  manifest  that  this  opin-  or  the  State-House  where  the  business  of  tfce  State 

ion  establishes  the  legality  of  your  election,  and  ^  transacted :  therefore  be  it 

that  you  are  daly  qualified  -f  Governor  1  have  .^^'^(jf'fJXnt  ^TT^  Y^uS'v.'lS?. 

the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  I  consider  my  touchmg  the  varied  interests  of  the  people  of  Mtfoc, 

trust  under  Special  Order  No.  45  as  at  an  end."  their  finances,  their  courts,  their  public  schools  the 
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i-^erics,  the  adaptability  of  the  laws  to  tlie  Dew  con-  House  can  erist  which  can  be  treated  as  a  nucleus  for 

ititutioQul  amcndinents,  the  fixing  of  a  just  and  iair  another  ori^anization.    Two  governments  are  claimii^ 

basis  for  the  coming  valuation  ot  all  the  property  in  to  be  in  existence  as  valid  and  entitled  to  the  obedi- 

the  State,  so  that  taxation  may  fall  justly  and  fairly  enoe  of  the  people.    Both  can  not  rightfully  exist  at 

Dpon  the  people,  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  nat-  the  same  time ;  but  one  government  can  be  recognized 

uraJly  ana  fittingly  oomo  before  the  Lec^lature.    And  and  obeyed.    The  responsibility  and  solemn  duty  are 

we  dedre  and  hereby  give  notice  to  alT  the  people  of  imposed  upon  us  to  determine  which  is  entitled  to 

the  State  that  any  bodies  or  collection  of  men  outside  judicial  reco|^nition. 

of  the  Legislature  here  and  now  duly  and  legally  as-  We,  theretore,  atter  due  deliberation  and  considera- 

SCO) bled  and  organized  as  before  mentioned,  who  may  tion  of  all  matters  involved,  alfirm  and  declare  our 

m^  in  any  place^  claiming  to  act  as  the  Legislature  judgrnent  to  be  that  the  Senate,  whose  presiding  otii- 

of  the  State  of  Maine,  are  wholly  without  right  or  au-  oer.is  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Locke,  and  the  House  of 

thority  so  to  act,  and  are  proceeding  in  violation  of  Representatives,  whose  presiding  otiicer  is  the  Hon. 

the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  George  £.  Weeks,  constitute  the  legal  and  constitu- 

«,,.,«..  X   «       J                1-          e       •  X  tional  Legislature  of  the  State. 
The  **  Fasionists  "  made  some  snow  of  resist- 

ance,  and  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  On  the  6tb  of  February  a  joint  order  of  the 
their  own  statement  of  facts,  with  questions  two  Houses  was  passed,  providing  that  a  com- 
as to  the  legality  of  the  Senate  and  House  as  mittee  of  three  Senators  and  seven  Representa- 
oi^anized,  in  view  of  the  facts  as  stated  by  tives  should  **  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
them.  A  reply,  signed  by  all  the  Judges,  was  election  returns  lately  given  up  to  the  Secre- 
rendered  on  the  27th,  with  regard  to  the  organi-  tary  of  State,  the  warrant  and  appropriation 
zation  of  the  Legislature.  It  says :  books,  and  all  other  books  and  papers  of  the 
It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  ale-  Governor  and  Oouncil  for  the  year  1S79,  and 
gallv  organized  Legl«»lature  in  existence,  entitled  to  en-  extending  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

tTe  ^"u^J  tSe's^ta^  '?^e°fc^o«SrS!St??l^  1««^  ^"^  ^^ ^  ,^-  this  Legislature  what  sup- 

ling  the  proooedings  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Janu-  pression  or  alterations,  if  any,  have  been  made 

«ry,  1880,  has  not  been  acquiesced  in  by  a  quorum  of  in  said  returns,  and  what  means  have  been  re- 

those  appearing  to  have  been  elected  to  either  House,  sorted  to  for  such  purposes;  and,  also,  in  what 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  after  unsucc^ful  resist-  cases  and  in  what  manner  the  will  of  the  peo- 

jority  of  the  persons  who  appeared  to  be  elected  to  oeen  disregarded  and  attempted  to  be  defeated, 

the  two  Houses  formed  an  organization  of  themselves,  either  by  illegal  construction  of  said  returns, 

They  refrained  from  forming  an  independent  oiigani-  or  changing  or  tampering  with  them,  or  by 

Mtion  until  the  12th  day  of  Januanr,  hoping  untd  prVj^m  tho  Hame  has  hepn  donft   or  AftAmntpd 

then  to  obtain  their  rights  in  some  other  wSy7  They  f'V?™,  ^"®  ,f  ^"2?u  °*®  Deep  aone,  or  attemptea 

were  forced  into  such  a  position  by  the  iUegal  action  *<>  t>e  done.       Ihe  committee  was  further  or- 

of  the  minority  of  the  members,  whose  action  they  dered  to  report  upon  all  ^*  undue  and  illegal 

were  not  oblig&d  to  submit  to,  and  which  they  could  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  State  by  or 

ID  no  other  reasonable  nwrniner  resUt    The  organizon  un^er  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

tKMK  made  on  January  12th  were  made  by  a  maiority  ^.i  ^^^  +i^  ^^»i,^  k^*-^-^  ^^^t^ir^^^A   ^«  v-  «««^ 

of  the  members  app^ring  to  be  elected,  and  having  ^^^^^  ^\^  Period  before  mentioned,  or  by  any 

atut  prima  facie  right  to  seats.    The  point  is  raised  by  otticer  of  the  State,  or  by  any  employee  of  or 

the  statement  and  questions  submitted,  that  no  legal  contractor  with  the  State  during  said  time.*' 

organization  could  be  formed  on  January  12th,  because  The  report  of  the  investigating  committee 

no  notice  of  the  intended  action  was  given  to  the  mi-  ^          ^j^    ^^^^  ^  ^^ ^  ^  j^     - 

nomy,  or  non-attending  members,  so  as  to  enable  t^    j  j                      m  !\    -^^'y          J^  r            , 

them  to  participate  therein.    The  minority  were  not  extended  summary  of  the  evidence  taken,  and 

oxcladed.    The  organization  was  made  in  a  public  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  facts  at  some 

juumer.    The  minority  were  at  the  time  clainung  to  length.     The  conclusion  of   the  report  is  as 

be,  ind  are  still  doming  to  be.  the  lawilil  Legisla-  follows : 

tore.    It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  nave 

tbsndoned  that  organization  at  that  time  had  notice  Tour  committee  present  to  the  Legislature  all  the 

been  given.    We  do  not  think  that  the  want  of  no-  testimonv  which  has  been  taken  up  to  the  present 

^  invalidates  the  orj^izations  of  January  12th.  time,  ana  ask  that  it  may  be  printed,  as  well  as  this 

There  may  be  irrogulanties  in  the  manner  in  which  report. 

Buch  oi]^ization'4  were  formed,  but  the  voice  of  the  This  testimony,  in  the  judgment  of  your  oommlt- 
people  18  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  stifled,  nor  the  tee,  iustifles  the  following  conclusions: 
tnic-  government  to  fiul  to  be  maintained.  No  essen-  Tne  returns  from  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations 
tial  defects  anvwhere  exist,  but  only  such  departure  in  the  State  were,  contrary  to  usage,  kept  by  the  Gov- 
ern ordinary  forms  as  circumstances  compellea.  His-  emor  and  Council  Irom  all  inspection  or  scrutiny  by 
tory  can  never  fail  to  declare  the  vital  raot  that  the  candidates,  their  counsel,  or  any  parties  legitimately 
ergimizations  of  January  the  12th  were  formed  by  full  interested  in  them. 

quorums  of  persons  appearing  by  the  records  and  re-  During  such  time  as  the  returns  were  so  kept,  many 

tarns  as  duly  elected  members  of  either  House.  alterations,  erasures,  and  forgeries  were  mode  upon 

It  con  not  be  that  such  a  construction  must  be  given  them,  for  tne  purpose  of  changing  the  result  j  and,  in 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  will  subvert  the  all  cases  which  have  been  discovered,  such  improper 

pUin  and  obvious  intention  of  its  framers,  or  place  it  treatment  of  the  returns  resulted  against  Bepuolican 

in  tlie  power  of  a  few  men  to  perpetuate  their  hold  candidates,  and  in  favor  of  the  Fusion  candicuites. 

tipan  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  in  defiance  During  the  same  time,  fVom  information  which  must 

"n  the  will  of  the  voters,  constitutionally  expressed  in  nearly  all  cases  have  come  fVom  the  offldala  who 

^  ascertained,  because  their  own  neglect  of  duty  were  examining  and  tabulating  the  returns,  or  who 

has  made  some  departure  from  directory  provisions  had  the  custody  of  them,  defects  in  Fusion  towns  were 

uxl  ordinary  forms  inevitable.  being  cured  by  substituting  new  and  correct  returns, 

A  legally  oi^^onized  Legislature  bciiig  now  in  exist-  or  by  affidavits  token  exparU  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 

*aoe,and  exercising  its  constitutional  functions,  it  fbl-  ing  such  defects.     In  addition  to  this,  and  by  reason 

loirB  that  DO  convention  of  members-elect  of  cither  of  information  furnished  in  the  manner  stated,  afii- 
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davits  were  beinff  taken,  and  casea  wore  [^tten  up  for  of  much  which  has  been  shown  by  the  tesdiDODy  to 

the  puipose  of  throning  out  Republican  towns.  need  explanation. 

In  all  cases  affected  oy  such  causes,  the  results  in-  A  letter,  courteous  in  its  language,  was  addrened 

variably  counted  out  Republican  candidates  and  count-  by  the  derk  of  the  committee  to  each  of  the  other 

ed  in  Fusion  candidate:^,  and  this  to  the  extent  that  members  of  Governor  G:ircelon*s  Council,  sajii^^thit 

the  minority  in  each  House  of  the  Legislature  was  an  opportimity  would  be  granted  them  to  appttr  lod 

ille^ly  changed  from  the  Republicau  side  to  the  testily. 

Fusion  side.  The  undersigned  regret  that  the  members  of  tlie 

In  reaching  this  result  the  Governor  and  Council  Council  have  not  seen  fit  to  appear  and  explain  the 

refused  to  allow  Republican  errors  in  the  returns  to  be  insularities  which  seem  to  exist, 

corrected  by  the  records,  although  such  correction  was  The  evidence  bein^^  uncontradicted,  the  undersigned 

offered  repeatedly  by  Republican  candidates  or  their  can  not  make  a  denial  of  the  facts  proved  by  it,  and 

counsel.  can  only  withhold  their  assent  to  the  conclusioiuu^ 

The  different  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  the  Gov-  rived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 

emor  and  Council  as  their  ^ide  in  tabulating  the  re-  HENRY  INGALLS, 

turns,  and  in  certificating  irom  such  tabulations,  were  GEORGE  F.  UILL 

applied  in  different  ways  as  they  were  enforced  where  Charges  of  bribery,  or  attempted  bribery,  to 

they  would  throw  out  a  Republican  candidate,  but  not  :„  j.,«^  °   «♦„;«  «^«„«.«„  «,  ♦„-«^^  •»  ^i    */j  ♦« 

enforced  whero  they  would  throw  out  a  Fusiok  candi-  l?^"?®  9«'^»°  persons  returned  as  elected  to 

date.  the  Legislature  not  to  take  their  seats,  were 

Many  of  these  rules  were  contrary  to  law,  and  must  also  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  corn- 
have  been  made  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 

^Thc"  iir<srai°dr«d^t  ^Jtr^^rl^'f^j^  u>  --« »!--  xf  *'"°'"t?'  "7  '^j^t^i 

were  a  part  of  a  premeditated  plan,  and  the  con-  ^nat  ot   Bartholomew   Wentworth,  of  South 

spinicy,  fiie  object  of  whid^  was  to  secure  a  quorum  Berwick,  said  to  have  been  offered  $500  in 

)  Charles 
Tbomas 

gree  m  complicity  with  them.  g-  ^a«»  ^^.^*P^^  who  alleged  that  Wallace 

Both  Governor  and  Council  must  then  be  held  ao-  K.  White,  of  Wmthrop,  had  paid  him  $1,000 

countable  for  the  fiaudulent  pi*actices  under  which  the  to  resign  liis  seat  in  the  House,  in  order  that 

election  returns  were  chanced  so  tliat  the  will  of  the  the  *'  Fusionists  "  might  fail  to  have  a  quornm  on 

people  was  set  oside,  and  illegal  c^iflcates  Issued  to  fi^st  assembling;  and  that  of  Moses  Harriman, 

benators  and  Representatives  in  suflicient  numbers  to  err         i       i    '  «**^  v  »v  v*  ^vo^o  **«•  uioi., 

change  the  poUtical  complexion  of  both  branches  of  ^^  Kennebunkport,  who  charged  that  Wallace 

the  Le<risUituro.  H.  White  bad  offered  him  $100  for  the  same 

Relative  to  misappropriations  of  the  public  moneys,  purpose  as  alleged  in  the  case  of  Swan.    Ma- 

Your  committee  conclude—         ,     ^^   _     . .  jority  and  minority  reports  were  submitted  on 

halt.t<u;^arXX^t:'';uKrZ  th«  ISth  of  March,    fhe  majority,  considj* 

in  many  cases  have  been  overdrawn  and  exhausted ;  o*  i^^r  members  of  the  committee,  decJared 

That  the  public  funds  have  been  witlidrawn  tVom  that  the  charges  were  not  sustained  in  any  of 

the  Treasury  of  the  State  by  Governor  Garcelon  and  the  cases.      The   minority,  consisting  of  two 

^r.iP^T^«''^r'-L^'^'''^!fT''^^^r^  members,  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of  the 

applied  to  unauthorized  uses,  and  for  unlawlul  pur-  _.    .     -i.    '  ^    ^u                m  nr     s.      _^u   u  *  j:^ 

p})8C9 ;                                 '                           *^  majority  as  to  the  case  of  Wentworth,  but  dif- 

That  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  State  fered  from  it  in  regard  to  those  of  Swan  and 

remains  in  tlie  hands  of  Governor  Garcelon  and  other  Harriman,  and  declared  themselves  of  the  opin- 

officials  of  last  year,  which  should  be  recovered  and  ion  that  the  charges  were  "  fully  proved  and 

nS^'thrnJSSl'^'^f'man.Kementdisclo.edin  ?"stained."    There  waa  aUo  an  investigation 

the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  tends  to  destroy  pub-  ^^^^  the  disappearance  ot  the  State  seal,  ana 

lie  confidence,  undermine  the  public  credit,  ana  intro-  certain  documents  and  records  of  the  office  of 

duce  practices  which,  if  unrebuked,  will  prove  fatal  Secretary  of  State.     It  was   found  that  Mr. 

to  the  future  pPO|^^nd^ro^I)erU^  of  th^^^  Prince  A.  Sawyei*  who  claimed  to  have  been 

AUSTIN  HARRIS,  '  f    the  Se^te.''  ^^^^^^"^  Secretary  of  State,  had  taken  them 

EUGENE  HALE        1  away.     In  the  course  of  the  investigation  tdey 

A.  A.  STROUT,  *          On  the  part  of  were  returned,  and  the  committee  reported 

CHARLES  V.  LORD,  I    the  House  of  that  "  Prince  A.  Sawyer  deserves  the  indigna- 

cTT^;  f  ?^^^J?5»         Representatives:  tion  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 

SILAS  W.  COOK,      J  pg^pl^  ^f  ^^^  g^^j^  ^^  Maine." 

The  following  brief  minority  report  was  sub-  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  19th  of 

mitted :  March,  having  passed  191  acts  and  71  resolves. 

Silence  on  the  part  of  the  undersigned  would  be  I^Li'Jj^i    ''T""^    of    appropriations  J" 

construed  as  an  assent  to  all  the  positions  and  oonclu-  ^U3o8,9d7.     1  he  rate  of  taxation  was  nxea  ai 

sions  of  the  minority  report,  as  well  as  to  the  state-  five  mills  on  the  dollar.     One  of  the  re^olTes 

ment  of  facts.  adopted  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 

,,  T^®  '*"'^.^?^^n^  are  unwillmg  and  unable  to  g^ive  commission  of  sixteen  persons,  one  for  each 

their  assent  to  all  of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  .        «  ..       o*  x     i.   *^  t^^v"*,  vu« 

of  such  maiority  report,  though  they  can  not  deny  county  of  the  State,  to  prepare  a  "fuUjnsi' 

that  the  recital  of  tacts  in  the  report  is  substantially  and  equal  valuation ''  of  property  and  enumer- 

in  accordance  with  the  evidence.    Mr.  Moodv,  of  the  ation  of  polls  as  a  basis  of  taxation ;  and  an- 

Council  of  Governor  Garcelon,  was  before  the  com-  other  provided  for  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 

mittee,  but  he  failed  to  explain  the  irregularities  which  o«-if«f;^«   o/^   ««  ♦«  .^^.,:.^  ^^\^  ^  ^i«.-iUrof 

had  been  proved.  stitution,  so  as  to  require  only  a  plural  tyw 

Governor  Garcelon  also  testifies,  at  a  later  period  m  votes  for  the  election  of  Governor.    The  wtte"" 

the  investigation,  that  he  had  no  prtTious  knowledge  provided  for  the  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
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ople  at  the  election  to  be  held  in  September  of  for  Governor,  and  the  following  platform  was 

e  question,  ^^  Shall  the  Constitution  be  atueud-  adopted : 

so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Gov-  Ruohed,  That  the  Republicans  of  Maine,  by  thehr 

Dor  by  a  plurality  instead  of  a  migority  ?  "  delegates  a$isembled  in  conventi6n,  endorse  the  plat- 

d  declared  that  **  a  plurality  of  the  votes  [«"?  a?<>Pi^  ^7  the  National  Republican  ConvcnUon 

rt..nd  returned  f or  oUrnor  at  the  .annual  r.i^^rtSCc^'W^^J^hel^in'l.ld 

(Ction  for  the  year  1880,  shall  determme  the  down— principles  breathmff  the  spirit  by  which  the  Re- 

ction  of  Governor  for  the  years  1881-'82."  publican  party  has  alwavs  occn  actuated,  and  through 

ts  were  passed  providing  for  the  taxation  the  ascendancy  of  whict  the  nation  has  been  honored 

express,  telegraph,  and  raUroad  companies.  ^^Sf^'^h^  the  nomination  of  James  A.  Gar- 

express  companies  the  tax  is  three  fourths  jjoid  of  OWo,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 

>ne  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts ;  on  tele-  for  President,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York, 

ph  companies  2  J-  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  meet  with  our 

ir  lines,  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  ^^rty  approbation.    Though  we  hoped  for  the  nom- 

I  n.^„««;i  «>«  ..<^,%^..f  r*#  ^^..tw^tofw^na.  tinA  «n  luatiou  of  Mame*8  distinguished  Senator,  James  G. 

I  Council  on  report  of  corporations ;  Mid  on  31^4^^^  ^  ^^^  candidate  tSr  President,  we  accept  the 

road  companies  one  per  cent,  of  the  ap-  result  of  the  National  Convention  in  good  faith,  and 

ised  value  of  the  property  and  franchises,  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  loyally  for  the  noble  candi- 

appraisal  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  "^tes  selected  at  Chicago  to  lead  the  Republicans  in 

incil.   An  act  was  passed  providing  at  length  '"^^T^f^y,,,  ^,  F,,i,,  ^.^y  of  this  State  has 

the  orgamzation,  eauipment,  and  di:KJipline  made  for  itself  a  record  so  inlamous  that  every  honest 

.he  State  militia.     Other  enactments  of  the  man  of  every  party  should  pray  and  work  for  its  speedy 

don  provide  for  the  punishment  of  tramps,  and  complete  overthrow.  It  came  into  power  with  loud 

vent  obstruction  of  business  on  railroads  by  professions  upon  its  lips  of  reform  and  superior  honestv, 

.u:«»«.:^..   «r  ^».*.i^«^»^<.    ^»  ^fko,»  r^»«o^r>o  and  J  t  was  dn  ven  out  of  power  for  givmg  to  the  State  the 

abination  of  employees  or  other  persons,  most  dUhonest  and  cor^pt  adminiatraBon  ever  known 

I  impose  penalties  for  the  abstraction  of  the  to  our  people.  It  robbccl  the  State  Treasury,  and  then 
te  seal,  or  public  documents  and  records,  attempted  to  steal  the  State  government.  It  was  not 
the  assumption  and  exercise  of  a  public  content  with  beinjj  voted  out  of  power  by  the  people 

ftfl  withniit  IaitaI  anthoritv  *^  ^**®  P^^^^»  **"*  ^"®^  ^  continue  itself  in  control  of 

ce  wuuoui  legal  aucnoniy.  ^^^  Government  by  most  outrageous  frauds  and  for- 

rhe  Greenback  and  Democratic  parties  of  gcrica  upon  the  election  returns,  and  other  acts  sub- 

5  State  held  their  conventions  simultaneously  vcrsive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  destructive  of 

Bangor  on  the  Ist  of  June.     In  the  Green-  popular  government.    It  placed  an  armed  mob  in  the 

ck  gathering  General  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  of  J'tatc-Houso  and  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

«     -  ™  -  ««w,;««»^^  Kw  ^^rA^^»4-i^^  «o  \u^  ^ur  most  honored  citusens  were  spumed  with  con- 

ingor,  was  nommated  by  acclamation  as  the  ^^.^p^  f^om  the  door  of  the  Council  cLnber  when  they 

ndidate  for  Governor,  and  the  following  res-  sought  there  redress  of  their  ^evanccs.    Men  who 

Qtions  were  adopted :  were  not  elected  were  counted  mto  scats  in  the  L^gis- 

ni^r««.ii                       1-^1-           ^  M'  lature,  and  men  who  were  elected  were  counted  out. 

Rnolted,  That  all  currency,  whether  metallic  or  instead  of  endeavoring  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the 

iper,  necessary  for  the  use  and  convenience  ot  the  j^ple  as  expressed  by  the%allot,  a  systematic,  delib- 

«ple,  should  be  wsued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  grate,  wicked  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  srt  aside 

e  Government,  and  not  by  or  throuirh  the  banking  t^o  result  of  the  popular  election  and  create  a  fraudu- 

mrationa  of  the  wuntry :  and,  when  bo  iMued,  jent  government.    The  Governor  whom  they  elected 

lould  by  a  fuU  legal  tender  be  payment  of  all  debts,  p-ad  out  thousands  of  dollare  of  the  publib  money 

iWic  and  pnvate.                      ^  ,u    •  *       *  i^    •  ^'^'^e  in  office,  without  authority,  and  after  his  term 

A»/c*J,  That  that  portion  of  the  interest-beanng  ^^  expired  ho  still  kept  thousaiids  of  dollare  in  his 

M  of  the  United  States  which  shall  become  re-  possession  to  distribute  to  the  tools  who  aided  him  in 

Kmable  in  the  yw  1881,  or  pnor  thereto,  being  in  \,-^  disgraceful  and  nefarious  operations.    These  in- 

noimt  1782  0<W,000,  should  not  be  refunded  beyond  famous  acta  are  known  to  all  our  citizens.    They  con- 

le  power  of  the  Government  to  ©ill  in  said  obliga-  front  and  shame  Maine  men  wherever  they  travel  in 

m  and  pay  them  at  anv  time : .  but  should  be  paid  other  States.     Unless  we  desire  to  have  them  repeated 

rapidly  as  possible,  and  aooordmg  to  contract.    To  a„d  the  disgrace  of  them  cling  to  us,  the  honest  voters, 

*ble  the  Government  to  meet  these  obligations,  the  the  *'  plwn  people  "  of  Maine,  must  stand  up  at  thii 

mts  of  the  United  States  should  be  ooerated  to  their  election  ancTstomp  them  witt  overwhehning  defeat 

II  capacity  in  the  coinage  of  standwd  silver  dollars,  ^nd  reprobation  at  the  polls. 

Ki  such  other  coinage  as  the  business  mterosts  of  JUtolved,  That  expcnence  has  demonstrated  the  wi»- 

e  oountnr  may  require.                                 u  r  u  j  ^om  of  tho  policy  of  prohibition  as  auxiliary  to  tem- 

^r«/,  That  irapnsonment  for  debt  be  abolished,  peranoe  reform,  and  as  contributing  to  Uie  material 

Betolcsd,  That  we  favor  such  a  change  in  the  man-  ^.galth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  tho  State,  and 

T  of  voting  as  shall  secure  every  citizen  the  free  and  t^at  we  refer  with  confidence  and  pride  to  our  undo- 

U  exercise  of  tho  true  right  of  suffrage.  viating  support  of  the  same  as  one  of  the  cardinal 

«,     TV              J.      X.         J  1       *      A     i.v     XT  principles  or  the  Kcpublican  partv  of  Maine. 

The  Democrats  chose  delegates  to  the  Na-  "  Hemlced,  That  wo   are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 

anal  Convention   of  the  party,  adopted  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  eleo- 

atfonn,  and  ratified  the  nomination  of  the  tion  of  Governor  by  a  plurality  vote,  and  recommend 

reen back  Convention  for  Governor.  *^5^^?^^?*mi  .        1.  m     •  i.     , 

Tk«  i>  ».,ixi:^»»  r«^^»^^n4.:^v.  «,„«  v.^\a  «<>  a.,  JifsolvM.  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  second 

The  Repubhcan  Convention  was  held  at  Au-  nomimition  of  Daniel  F.  Davis  as  the  Republican  can- 

«ta,  on  the  23d  of  June.     JL>elegates  to  the  didatc  for  Governor  of  Mamo.    He  has  proved  him- 

itional  Convention  had  been  chosen,  accord-  self  honest,  incorruptible,  able,  and  popular,  and  we 

ig  to  castom,  by  the  Republican  members  of  ^^^^  plnoe  the  standard  of  the  Republican  partv  in 

ie  Legislature,  and  had  been  instructed  to  «£,J^l!f' ^'^''^."f  "'^,^*'^*  ^^^^ll^^^^ 

,„/f            /^     Di  •              i.u             ^'A  4,     e  efforts  to  carry  it  to  victory,  and  that  it  will  be 

J^or  James  G.  Blaine  as  the  candidate  for  guccessful  by  an    old  -  feshfoliod    Repubhcan  m»- 

resident    Daniel  F.  Davis  was  renominated  jority. 
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A  Temperance  Convention  had  been  held  at  tlemcn  who  tendered  me  the  nominatioD,  I  very    i^ 

Augusta  on  the  11th  of  February,  at  which  the  spectfuUr  withdraw  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  Ooy. 

following  declarations,  among  others,  had  been  '^Z'ti.ellml'^''^' '^^  ^ 

made :  /.  k.  OSGOOD. 

2.  That  no  political  party  shall  receive  our  support 
that  docs  not  recognize  the  iniquity  of  the  liquor-        The  name  of  Joshua  Nye  was  substituted  h 

tra^c,and  demand  its  destruction  as  essential  to  the  ^  committee  of  the    "Enforced   Prohibitor; 

^\  That  th^  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  ?^^l''\  ^  Temperance   Convention   at  Old 

liquor-traffic  can  be  secured  by  adopting  as  a  living  Orchard  Beach  on  the  1st  of  September  issued 

pnnciple  the  motto  *■*'  Vote  as  you  pray,*'  and  by  hold-  an  address  which  was  a  substantial  approvil 

mg  parties  and  officials  responsible  for  righteous  Uws,  of  the  course  of  Governor  Davis  and  his  partj 
and  a  non-partiMn  enforcement  of  the  same.  ^    ^j  question,  and  a  condemnation  of 

4.  That  all  effort  to  secure  success  at  the  polls  by  V^  •«•«  iih"  * .  J  ^''  ""'  ""      .  ^v"^^"*"«»*"'"  «* 

an  aUiance  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor-  ^"®  action  of  those  who  nominated  Mr.  Nye. 
traffic  is  destructive  to  political  morality,  and  has  our        The  political  canvass  excited  much  interest 

emphatic  condemnation.  on  account  of  the  peculiar  division  and  com- 

.J-a?^"^  "^  '?®'^  ""^^^^  ^""^  ^^^}^  ^™®  localities  in  bination  of  parties,  and  the  fact  that  the eleo- 

the  State  county  and  municipal  officers  neglect  or  re-  ^.^  „  ™,^„i,i  k«.  «««  ^r  ♦k^  «««♦  *v.wvi :».:«««» ♦« 

fuse  to  enforce  the  prohibitonr  law,  we  respectfully  ![^V^"i^  r®,^^®.^^^?^^'??  prel  mmary  to 

request  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  the  rresidential  contest.    Ine  Kepublicanswere 

State  constabulary.  particularly  active  under  the  personal  leader- 

Another  convention  was  held  at  Augusta  on  ^^P  of  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  chairman  of  their 

the  22d  of  July,  which  adjourned  to  meet  in  ^^J??"^*^®  Committee.  ,     ,    ^    ,^ 

Portland  on  the  19th  of  August.    At  the  lat-        The  election  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 

ter  meeting  Joshua  K.  Osgood  was  nominated  ^^^^^J^'     P®.  ^^^^  vote  for  Governor  was 

as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  the  following  i^I'®?^.    Davis  received  73,644,  Plaisted  78  - 

declarations  were  made :  IJ^^J^P  ^i^S'.^'^L^^  ^'  ^""^  ^^'  "Harrison" 

Whereas,  The  earnest  temperance  vote«  of  Maine  ^- .^^^l?^^^^'  ^^^^^^  were  returned  as  'scat- 

feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  politicians,  and  tering.       Ihe  constitutional  amendment  was 

that  the  **  enforcement "  of  the  law  has  been  made  ratified  by  a  vote  of  67,015  to  35,462,  which 

purely  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  not  of  principle ;  we,  fact  was  officially  proclaimed  by  the  (jovemor 

members  of  this  Convention,  Uiis  19th  day  of  August,  ^n  the  9th  of  November.     Of  the  five  raem- 

1880,  assembled  m  Portland,  do  hereby  resolve:  ^^^  ^^  r'^««-^«  ♦v.^  t?^....ki:^«»«  ^i^^«^^  fkr^a 

l.^That  we  denommate  Ourselves  the  "Enforced  here  of  Congress  the  Republicans  elected  three 

Prohibitory  Party  of  Maine."  and  the  "  Fusionists  "  two.    To  the  State  Legw- 

2.  That  we  have  an  honest  conviction  of  heart,  and  lature  the  Republicans  elected  22  Senators  and 

an  earnest  belief  that  our  "  sacred  cause  "  can  be  so-  84  Representatives,  and   the   Fusionists  oine 

""""rrw/ wftWhr^r'S^lnH  «?m  ?n  vi«w  fh.f  Senators  and  67  Representatives. 
8.  Inat  with  the  sreat  end  and  aim  m  view  that  *  iSL       xi      o^  x       i     x*  x*         /  ^k^ 

humanity  may  be  elevated  and  a  true  moraUty  may         A"®r  t"®  ^^t®  election  a  portion  of  tHe 

bo  advanced,  wo  do  demand  that  none  but  known  Greenbackers,  under  the  lead  of  Solon  Chase, 

honest  temperance  men  shall  hold  offices  of  honor  or  withdrew  from  the  "  Fusion,**  and  nominated 

trust  in  our  gift  ,  .,  .  i^  .       v  an  electoral  ticket  of  their  own.    The  total 

4.  God  and  humamty  demand  that  Maine  shows  ^.^  ^„  .  ^^^  t>««cM««*;«i  ^i^^^^^^..^  ;«  yj^„amhfir 
her  belief  in  true  tempefance.  Let  her  voice  be  heard  ^<>^  <^^^  iZcu^'l^  tl^^^  ""  f  Z. 
with  no  uncertain  soimd.  was  143,899,  of  which  74,039  were  for  the 

5.  That  our  motto  is  simply  "Honesty,  Economy,  Republican  candidates,  65,171  for  the  "  Fusion 
Sincerity,  Enforced  Prohibiuon."  ticket,  which  was  pledged  to  General  Hancock, 

Mr.  Osgood  shortly  withdrew  from  the  can-  a°^  *'^^^''  ^®  straight  Greenback  or  WeiTer 

▼ass  in  the  following  letter :  ticket.    There  were  92  votes  for  the  Prohibi- 

QARDiNxa  HAim  Auffuii^i  189a  tory  or  Dow  ticket,  and  127  were  returned  as 

To  ths  EofumAU  JofMt  M,  Stonl,  PteHde^  StaU  scattering.     Garfield's  plurality  over  Hancock 

Temperance  Convention.  was  8,868;  majority  over  all,  4,169. 
Sir  :  After  mature  deliberation  and  the  ftillest  con-         When  the  vote  for  Governor  was  canvassed 

ference  with  trusted  friends  of  the  temperanoe  cause,  y^j  ^  j^jnt  committee  of  the  Legislature,  in 

I  feel  It  to  be  my  imperative  duty  to  withdraw  my  t««««««.   iqqi    ♦nr^  .^*^<v.4^«  «»«-«  L»/iii  nf  the 

name  as  a  candidate  forGovemor.  ^  ^  January,  1881 ,  two  reports  were  made  of  tfie 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  effect  of  my  candidacy  result.     The  figures  were  the  same,  but  wmie 

would  be  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should  act  the  majority  of  the  committee  reported  that 

in  harmony  and  concord  for  the  promotion  of  the  "  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  having  a  plurality  of  all 

common  <»iwe.  _  ^1^       ^      returned,  is  duly  elected  Governor 

I  have  labored  with  zeal  and  with  all  the  power  \  «  ^»'^«»  »«*'«  "^y*^  j   ^Vooi      jieiw" 

God  has  given  me  to  advance  the  doctrine  of  total  t^or  the  current  pobtical  terra  of  1881  fndl^> 

abstinence   among  the  peoole,  and  it  would  be  a  the  minority  raised  the  question  whether  tne 

source  of  lasting  regret  with  me  if  in  any  way  ray  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  that 

name  could  be  used  so  as  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  ^  plurality  should  elect,  could  take  effect  upon 

^^UmTyte'ne^ihat  Governor  Davis  has  not  used  all  the  same  election  at  which  it  was  submitte^ 

the  power  at  his  command  to  stop  the  sale  of  liauor  in  'or  ratification,  and  recommended  that  tne  ou- 

our  state,  but,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  charges  preme  Court  be  asked  to  pass  upon  this  Q^^ 

brought  against  him,  I  find  the  char^res  not  sustained,  tion.     The  minority  report  was  rejected  V  • 

«S^nrn*"T^.l!°«nT*7nn?nn^^^  ^^tc  of  26  to  8  iu  the  Souatc,  aud  129  to  8  in 
all  men.    1  can  not  consent  to  remam  in  a  position  so.,      „  r-o  i...*  j>r    DiniAtivI 

heartily  endorsed  by  our  enemies.  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Flaistea 

With  the  highest  and  sincerest  regard  for  the  gen-  was  inaugurated. 
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llowiDff  is  the  popalation  of  Maine  bj 
according  to  tlie  first  official  report 
deral  censos  of  1880: 

^oejfin 45.014 

Sk 41,700 

•land 86,:i6i) 

Q l!i,l^ 

k 8S,13l 

eo 54,061 

82,b62 

24,809 

82,618 

»t. 70,478 

luiB 14,878 

IOC 19,276 

9t. 92^^ 

8i,46S 

gton 44,477 

T 62,265 


al  for  the  SUte 648,945 

^polation  of  the  cities,  as  compared 
t  of  1870,  was  as  follows : 


CITIES. 

1880. 

1870. 

88,810 

19,088 

16,857 

12,652 

7,699 

6.172 

5,803 

81,418 

18,600 

18,2« 

10,282 

7,074 

^944 

5,279 

2eipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year, 
I  a  balance  of  $69,413.47,  ainonnted  to 
)8.60.  The  expenditures  were  $1,581,- 
nd  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
.64.  The  State  has  a  bonded  debt  of 
)0,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  $1,807,857. 
i  resources,  including  the  sinking  fund. 
13,822.39;  liabilities,  $8,706,392.67. 
led  debt  is  made  up  as  follows : 

lae,  1  SSI,  renewal  of  boonty  loon . .      $50,000 
**    1 8S2.  renewal  of  bounty  loan . . 
'*    18S3,  renewal  of  bounty  loan . . 
**    1 3^,  renewal  of  bounty  loan . . 

1835,  renewal  of  bounty  loan . . 

IS^  renewal  of  bounty  loan. . 

iaS8,  war  loan 

18S9,  war  loan. . 


It 


50,000 
60.000 
50,000 
50.000 
57,000 
8i«i,'XH) 
2,380,000 

1 889,  municipal  war  loau 2,826.900 

jdT.  


due  and  uncalled 


85,000 


taL $^8S8,900 

Qount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  rail- 
ider  the  new  law  was  $55,250,  but 
)e  of  the  companies  responded  to  the 
for  payment.  Suits  were  accordingly 
under  the  law,  before  the  close  of  the 
inst  the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  and 
id  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth, 
stem  Union  and  International  Tele- 
ompanies  also  refused  to  pay  the  tax 
upon  them,  and  proposed  to  test  the 
)f  the  law.  The  tax  assessed  upon  the 
ilroads  named  was — Maine  Oentral, 
on  a  valuation  of  $2,200,000;  Boston 
ne,  $18,000;  valuation,  $1,800,000; 
land,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  $12,000 ; 
I,  $1,200,000. 

*^ING,  Amos  Rkdus,  was  bom  in  the 

New  Jersey  in  1810;  died  September 

at  New  York.    In  his  early  youth  he 

from  his  native  State  to  Alabama. 

ation  was  begun  at  the  Green  Acade- 


my, and  at  the  end  of  his  preparatory  course 
he  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Hav- 
ing graduated  there,  he  studied  law  with  Hon. 
A.  F.  Hopkins  at  Uuntsville,  and  commenced 
his  professional  life  at  Linden  in  1836,  but  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Demopolis,  where  he 
was  associated  at  different  times  with  Messrs. 
F.  L.  Lyon,  D.  0.  Anderson,  and  William  E. 
Clarke,  in  the  practice  of  law.  When  his 
ability  at  the  bar  had  won  to  him  the  popular 
interest,  he  was  for  a  short  time  drawn  into 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party.  In 
1845  he  went  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  a  Representative  from  Marengo,  and 
in  1847-^51  to  the  Senate  from  the  district 
then  composed  of  Wilcox  and  Marengo.  In 
1852  Judge  Manning  settled  in  Mobile  in  order 
to  gain  a  large  field  for  professional  success. 
During  the  twenty-eight  years  that  elapsed 
after  that  time,  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  occupied 
the  public  attention,  aud  the  professional  nrm 
of  Manning  &  Walker  was  associated  with 
the  most  serious  and  complicated  litigation  in 
the  courts.  In  1874  Judge  Manning  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  and  in 
this  high  position  acquitted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  his  great  professional  experi- 
ence, deep  learning,  exact  scholarsiiip,  and 
spotless  reputation.  Patient,  earnest,  and  pro- 
found, he  was  unruffled  by  prejudice  or  passion 
in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  Inces- 
sant labor,  coupled  with  a  painful  disease,  at 
length  undermined  a  naturally  strong  consti- 
tution, and  ended  a  distinguished  life  which 
the  State  he  served  is  proud  to  hold  in  honored 
remembrance. 

MANSFIELD,  Edwabd  Dekrino,  LL.  D., 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1801. 
He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Jared  Mansfield,  a 
mathematician  and  engineer,  who  was  long  a 
professor  at  West  Point.  Appointed  Surveyor- 
General  of  tlie  Northwest  Territory  by  Jeiffer- 
son  in  1803,  he  removed  to  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati. His  son  Edward  was  a  student  at 
the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  until  he 
was  prepared  in  1815  to  enter  West  Point 
Military  Academy.  He  graduated  in  1819, 
fourth  in  his  class-list.  Instead  of  entering 
the  army,  he  pursued  a  classical  course  at 
Princeton,  graduating  with  honors  in  1822. 
In  1825  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Con- 
necticut. He  removed  to  Ohio,  practicing  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  constitutional  law  and  history  in  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Retiring  from  the  practice  of 
the  law,  he  was  editor  of  the  ^^  Cincinnati 
Chronicle"  from  1836  until  1849;  of  the 
"Atlas"  from  1849  to  1852;  of  the  "Railroad 
Record,"  from  1854  to  1872.  He  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  "New  York  Times"  under 
the  well-known  nom  de  plume  of  "  A  Veteran 
Observer."  He  was  Commissioner  of  Statis- 
tics for  Ohio  from  1857  to  1867,  and  was 
an  associate  of  the  French  "  Soci6t6  de  Statis- 
tique  Universelle."  He  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on 
Constitutional  Law  "  (1835),  "  Political  Gram- 
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mar  "  (1835),  '*  The  Legal  Rights  of  Women  "  revision  of  th^  tax  laws,  and  a  measure  for  th^ 

(1845),  "  The  Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott  *'  suppression  of  gambling.     Antagonism  devel- 

(1846),  "The  History  of  the  Mexican  War"  oped  between  the  Governor,  as  a  promoter  of 

(1848),   "American   Education"  (1850),   and  ^^ reform  legislation,"  and  some  of  the  leaders 

"The  Memoirs  of  Daniel  Drake"  (1853).    He  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Legislature,  ud 

wrote  many  treatises  on  mathematics,  politics,  the  most  important  of  the  proposed  measures 

education,  and  the  early  history  of  Ohio.     His  were  defeated.    Among  these  were  the  bills 

most  interesting  production  is  a  volume  of  providing  for  a  registration  of  voters,  regiikt- 

"  Personal  Memories,"  published  in  1879.  These  ing  primary  elections,  abolishing  public  tolnc- 

"  Memories  "  extend  to  the  year  1841,  but  it  is  co-inspection,  reorganizing  the  jnaiciarj,  reor- 

understood  that  a  second  volume  was  in  prepa-  ganizing  the  Board  of  Education  and  making  its 

ration.    He  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  members  elective,  and  several  bills  abolishing 

laws  from  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  1854.    He  public  offices  and  reducing  salaries.  Little  of  the 

died  at  Morrow,  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gin-  legislation  actually  effected  was  of  importance, 

cinnati,  on  October  27th,  in  the  eightieth  year  Among  the  acts  passed  were  two  rdating  to 

of  his  age.  taxation,  one  denning  what  property  is  snb* 

MARYLAND.    The  regular  biennial  session  ject  to  taxation  and  what  is  exempt,  and  the 

of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  began  at  Annap-  other  taxing  corporations  on  their  capital  stock; 

olis,  on  the  6th  of  January.    On  the  14th  Wil-  an  insolvency  act,  amendments  to  the  insurance 

liam  T.  Hamilton  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  law,  providing  for  a  tax  on  foreign  companies; 

of  the  State  for  a  term  of  four  years.    In  his  one  providing  for  the  election  of  judges  of  the 

address  on  that  occasion  he  said:  courts  in  1882 ;  the  anti-gambling  bill;  incor- 

There  will  be  upon  the  part  of  the  Executive  a  moat  poration  of  three  companies  for  the  construe- 

cordial  oodperation  with  other  departments  of  the  tion  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  Ship-Canal; 

gjovemmcnt  in  promotmg  wise  and  unselfish  leijisla-  and  others  providing  for  a  new  loan  of  $8,000.- 

tion ;  in  assuring  fair,  pure,  nmd  peaceful  elections ;  qoO,  to  redeem  the  Maryland  Defense  Loan ;  re- 

m  enforcmff  a  rigid  economy  in  all  branches  ot  the  ^,  '«:„;««.  c*^*^   ii^««^  ^*  u^  ^4.u         i  Jj«- 

public  scrvTce;  in  reducinj?  taxation  to  the  lowest  point  o^ganizmg  State  Board  of  Health;  eDlarging 

compatible  with  economical  administration ;  in  cor-  the  powers  of  the  Baltmaore  and  Ohio  Raihtyad, 

rcctmg  all  abuses,  whether  great  or  sinall,  and  wher-  to  enable  it  to  purchase  and  lease  other  roads, 

ever  existing ;  in  limiting  official  employment  to  the  bold  stock  in  dry-dock  or  other  commercial  and 

lln'^eleTat^^SMlf'^Lll^^bH;;"^^^^^  manufacturing  enteryriBea.  and  be  repnemtrf 

application,  to  the  end  that  we  and  our  children  after  ^^  *^^   boards  of  directors;    preventing  the 

U8  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  free  gov-  spread  of  infectious  diseases  among  cattle;  pre- 

emment;  and,  Htill  further,  that  the  just  and  well-  ventingcrueltyto  animals  throughout  the  State; 

founded  expectations  of  the  people  may  be  realized.  and   abolishing  the  compulsory   weighing  of 

A  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen,  cattle, 
to  succeed  W.  Pinckney  Whyte.    The  Demo-        The  insolvency  act  makes  provision  for  the 

cratio  members  agreed  upon  Arthur  P.  Gor-  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates  and  the  discharge 

man  as  their  candidate,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  bankrupt  from  liability  on  an  equitable 

decided  to  cast  their  votes  for  James  A.  Gary,  distribution  of  his  assets. 
The  ballot  was  taken  in  the  two  Houses  on  the        Certain  charges  were  made  at  a  public  meet- 

20th  of  January,  and  resulted  in  18  votes  for  ing  in  Cumberland,  in  February,  against  Judge 

Gorman,  five  for  Gary,  and  one  for  S.  Teackle  George  A.  Pearre,  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Cir- 

Wallis,  in  the  Senate,  and  63  for  Gorman  and  cuit,  which  were  made  the  basis  of  a  memorial 

19  for  Gary,  in  the  House.    The  election  of  for  his  impeachment    The  chief  of  these  were 

Mr.  Gorman  was  announced  in  joint  session  on  taking  pecuniary  fees  for  legal  advice  or  ser- 

the  following  day.  vices,  and  sitting  in  judgment  on  cases  in  which 

There  appears  to  have  been  much  interest  he  was  personally  interested.  He  made  an  ex- 
excited  on  the  subject  of  "  reform  legislation,"  pHcit  explanation,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
and  early  in  February  the  Governor  submitted  people  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  and  the  special 
several  propositions  in  a  special  message,  legislative  committee  to  which  the  memorial 
Among  these  was  the  repeal  of  the  laws  re-  for  his  impeachment  was  referred  appears  to 
quiring  inspection  of  tobacco,  and  the  weighing  have  found  no  ground  for  taking  action, 
of  hay  and  cattle,  by  public  officers  at  desig-  An  investigation  into  the  management  of  the 
nated  places;  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  offices,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  of  which 
including  those  of  the  Tax-Commissioner,  Insur-  Arthur  P.  Gorman  was  president,  was  began 
ance-Commissioner,  and  Commissioners  of  the  but  not  completed  during  the  session.  The 
Land-Offices;  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  a  charges  were: 

general  retrenchment  of  expenses.    Healsorec-       ,   m.     ^^.  .„„  »^^  „,^^^„^  «.  .  ^i:f?-.iB*. 
^  J  J  J        4.    ^  A.U     r^       ^'j.  A.'  *•  loo  canal  has  been  managed  as  a  political nw 

ornmended  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  chine,  not  in  the  interests  of  theDcmociatic  rtrtY,bnt 

which  would  enable  the  Governor  to  veto  sep-  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  political  ana  penooal 

arate  items  in  bills  appropriating  money.  Other  ends  of  its  managers. 

important  propositions  were  a  new  registration  ^  2.  The  funds  of  the  oanal  company  belonging  to«M 

law;    an    iict    regulating    primary    elections,  ^ndholdcra have  been e^nded mipropcrly «.d ili^*- 

strongly  urged  by  the  Governor  in  a  special  mes-       s.  The  officers  of  the  company  have  fUJed  to  obey 

sage;  reorganization  of  the  judiciary;  a  careful  any  of  the  ordcn  of  the  stockholden  that  loontbly 
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s  of  receipts  and  expenditures  be  published 
vspapera  of  the  canal  counties. 

ession  came  to  a  close  on  the  5th  of 
3ing  limited  by  law  to  ninety  days, 
tepablican  State  Convention  for  the 
f  delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
ftrty  was  held  at  Frederick  on  the  6th 
There  was  a  sharp  division  between 
10  favored  James  6.  Blaine  and  those 
ferred  General  U.  S.  Grant  as  the  can- 
)r  President.  A  conflict  over  the  or- 
•n  of  the  Convention  resulted  in  favor 
rant  men,  but  a  resolution  was  adopted 
d  of  eighty-nine  to  fourteen,  declaring 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  Republi- 
,he  State  to  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
esting  the  delegates  to  use  all  honor- 
ns  to  secure  his  nomination.  A  resoln- 
ressing  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
on  of  any  person  for  a  third  term  was 
f  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  twenty-seven, 
orm  was  adopted. 

emocrats  held  their  convention  in  Bal- 
n  the  9th  of  June.  Delegates  to  the 
,ti  Convention  were  chosen,  and  can- 
lominated  for  electors.  A  resolution 
)f  the  "  two-thirds  nile  "  was  adopted, 
with  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 

ocratic  Conservative  party  of  Maryland,  in 
mveution  assembled,  aeclares  that — 
nly  adheres  to  the  principles  whicli  have 
1  controlled  the  policy  of  the  National  Demo- 
y  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
alls  to  the  reoolleotion  of  the  people  of  this 
events  of  the  Presidential  election  in  No- 
376.  The  decision  of  the  people  of  certain 
ter  States  lawfully  expressed  at  the  ballot- 
iversed  after  the  polls  were  closed,  by  fraud- 
its  deliberately  planned  and  executed.  The 
a  party,  instead  of  repudiating  this  ^at 
ipt  the  advantage  thus  unlawtullpr  gnmod. 
Msseasion  of  the  military  power  ot  the  Gov- 
it  left  to  the  great  m^ority  of  the  people  of 
L  States,  upon  whom  this  wrong  oad  been 
lo  choice,  except  between  civil  war  and  such 
bitration  as  the  representatives  of  the  Rc- 
Kirty  in  Cong^ress  mi^ht  see  proper  to  devise, 
-esentativ^.  m  providing  a  tribunal  for  such 
t,  so  formea  it  and  molded  its  proceedings 
ire  by  a  partial  judgment  the  fruits  of  an 
success.  An  offense  was  thus  committed 
rholc  people,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
doned. 

^publican  party,  during  its  tenure  of  power, 
the  public  money  and  the  public  land^  in 
^reat  monopolies.  It  has  filled  the  public 
>y  means  of  tariffs  intended  to  promote  tlio 
ot  particular  manufacturers  ana  communi- 
>  expense  of  the  producing  States.  It  has 
lystem  of  laws  under  which  the  national  £x- 
ly  unduly  and  directly  influence  both  Fed- 
tate  elections.  It  has  increased  the  number 
ers  until  they  form  in  every  State  an  im- 
il  force,  governed  by  and  dependent  upon  its 
it  has  used  that  force  to  promote  its  politi- 
%.  It  has  employed  the  Federal  army  as  a 
increasing  its  political  power.  It  has  cen- 
e  Government,  and  imui^urated  an  imperlnl 
'  expenditures.  The  people  of  the  United 
>ugnt  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
the  i^islation  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
I  their  returning  prosperity  only  to  the  bless- 


ings of  God  and  to  their  own  increased  economy  and 
untirim;^  labor. 

4.  The  Democratic  Conservative  part^r  of  this  State, 
faithful  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  rests  its  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment upon  tne  express  words  of  the  tentli  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  1791 :  ^*  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people." 

5.  We  declare  our  belief  that  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Conservative  partv  will  maintain  the  cqualicy  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  uphold  and  enforce 
their  constitutional  rights  ;  that  it  will  check  the  pres- 
ent extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  restore  the  practice  of  economv  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Government ;  that  it  will  reform  the 
Injustice  and  inequality  of  existing  tariffs,  and  again 
build  up  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  that  it 
will  mamtain^  absolutely,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  power,  and  that  it  will  check ,  the 
progress  of  centralization^  and  keep  the  Executive  and 
Congress  within  the  limit  of  the  powers  confided  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  We^  therefore, 
commend  the  candidates  whom  it  will  nominate  to  the 
approval  of  the  good  people  of  this  State. 

6.  This  Convention,  confiding  in  the  good  judgment 
of  the  delegates  from  the  State  of  MaryUmd  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  gives  them  no  in- 
structions. It  declares,  however,  its  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  services  of  Thomas  Francis 
Bayard,  of  Delaware.  His  unblemished  public  and 
private  character  command  tlie  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people  oi'  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  State  election  this  year.  The 
vote  for  Presidential  electors  was  in  the  aggre- 
gate 172,221,  of  which  98,706  was  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic, and  78,515  for  the  Republican  candi- 
dates. The  m^oi-ity  in  favor  of  Hancock  for 
President  was  therefore  15,191. 

The  tobacco  merchants  and  exporters  have 
united  in  reouesting  a  more  thorough  in3pe3- 
tion  of  repacked  tobacco,  and  in  petitioning  the 
Legislature  for  a  board  of  arbitration  between 
buyers  and  sellers. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as 
shown  by  the  first  official  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  for  1880,  is  934,627,  of 
which  462,003  b  male  and  472,624  female; 
851,980  native,  and  82,647  foreign;  724,714 
white,  and  209,913  colored.  The  following 
tables  present  the  statistics  by  counties : 


COUNTIES. 


The  State 

Allefrany 

Anne  Arundel. . , 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  City . . 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Cam>ll 

Cecil 

Cliarles 

Dorchester 

Frederick  

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montpomery.. .. 
Prince  Oeorjfe's 
Queen  Anne's.., 

8t  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washin^^on 

Wicomico 

Worcester. 


Tot«l. 

PUie. 

984.627 

462,008 

88,011 

19.222 

2s,&26 

14.8'.H) 

83,-384 

41.548 

8^.190 

157.861 

10,588 

6i418 

18,767 

6,988 

j'o.jiQa 

1^495 

27,108 

18.782 

1«,54S 

9,386 

23.110 

11,716 

60.4S2 

24,'J25 

1-',I75 

6,212 

2s,042 

14,189    . 

10,141 

8,234 

17.605 

9,055 

24,759 

12,700 

26,265 

18,.V)0 

19,v?67 

10.090 

16,984 

8,643 

21,rt63 

11.14S 

19.065 

9,729 

88.560 

19.067 

18,011 

9,008 

19.589 

9.858 

FonaU. 

472.624 

18,789 

18,686 

41,786 

174,829 

5,125 

6,S84 

l.%4!<7 

13,826 

9,.  62 

11,395 

26,557 

f,963 

18,853 

7,9<»7 

8,550 

12,0  9 

12,765 

9,167 

8,:.91 

10,52) 

9,3;i6 

19.493 

9,008 

9,681 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


NAnTTTT  JlSD  COLOR. 


COUNTIES. 


NatiT*. 


The  8Ute 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . , 

Baltimore 

BalUmore  City. 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll , 

Cecil 

Charles. 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harfurd   

Howard 

Kent. 

Montgomery — 
l:*rince  Qeorge^s 
Queen  Anne's. . . 

bt.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wic<imioo 

Worcester 


651,980 
»l,0'/8 
27,69T 
78.4t(8 

276,176 
1U,505 
18,^56 
JW,07S 
26.:^ 

i2,995 
4»,36B 

ii,j38y 

26.707 

1  5.268 
17,822 
24.8V>0 

2  JU7 
19,U12 
ia,S73 
21,627 
18,759 
87,941 
17,981 
19,461 


Fonifii. 

WMte. 

82,647 

724,714 

6,988 

86,4S0 

829 

14,647 

9,866 

72,778 

56,014 

27a,487 

88 

4.842 

211 

9,601 

914 

28,708 

873 

22,642 

116 

7,696 

115 

14,688 

1,119 

42,974 

786 

12,068 

1,835 

21,898 

878 

11,748 

288 

10,898 

869 

1^608 

558 

18,950 

245 

12,065 

61 

6,245 

41 

18,031 

806 

11,788 

619 

85,496 

8il 

12,941 

58 

12,655 

ColOKd. 

209,918 

1,531 

18,879 

10,561 

53,7C8 

5,696 

4,166 

2,284 

4.466 

10,868 

6,472 

7,508 

Hi 

6,649 

4,898 

1,207 

9,151 

12,815 

7,198 

6,689 

8,687 

7,327 

8,064 

5,070 

6,984 


iDcladed  in  the  colored  population  of  the 
State  are  five  Chinese,  one  Japanese,  and 
eleven  Indians. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemher  80th  were  $2,- 
007,686.77 ;  the  expenditures,  $2,060,869.  The 
halance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  $556,208.99;  at  the  close^  $513,026.  The 
largest  items  in  the  tables  ol  receipts  were  the 
following:  Dividends  on  preferred  stock  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  $58, 11 6. 94 j  divi- 
dends on  the  Washington  Branch  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  $55,000,  and  interest  on 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  bonds,  $21,960;  oyster- 
house  licenses,  $107,154;  licenses  to  traders, 
$186,982 ;  brokers*  licenses,  $26,496 ;  marriage 
licenses,  $26,668;  oyster-dredgers'  licenses, 
$18,606  ;  Northern  Central  Railway,  $90,000; 
bounty  taxes,  $245,845;  public-school  tax, 
$454,886 ;  taxes  on  commissions  of  executors' 
bonds,  $81,831 ;  on  collateral  inheritances, 
$111,467;  on  gross  receipts  of  railroad  com- 
panies, $59,836.  The  total  amount  of  State 
taxes  was  $840,628.53,  of  which  the  city  of 
Baltimore  paid  $395,605  41. 

The  Constitution  of  Maryland  contains  the 
following  provision : 

All  civil  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Senate  within  fifty 
days  fh>in  the  commencement  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  their  term  of  ofiioe,  except  in 
cases  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution,  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next  ensuing 
their  apoointment.  and  continue  for  two  years  (unless 
removea  fh>m  ofiice),  and  until  their  successors,  re- 
spectively, qualify  according  to  law ;  but  the  term  ot 
omce  of  mspectoro  of  tobacco  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March  next  ensuing  their  appoint- 
ment. 

The  tobacco-inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  February  were  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  until  April  5th,  and  then  it  was 
claimed  by  the  incumbents  of  the  oflSces  that 
the  appointment  could  not  take  effect  until 
March,  1881.    This  view  was  upheld  by  the 


Attorney-General,  but  in  May  the 
Court  granted  a  mandamus  in  favc 
new  appointees.  An  appeal  was  tak< 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  annin 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
brated  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of 
On  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  demonstra 
took  of  a  religious  character  in  the  < 
On  Monday  there  was  a  grand  procesn 
up  largely  of  representations  of  trade 
dustrial  interests.    It  was  ten  miles  1 
occupied  five  hours  in  passing  a  giv4 
On  Tuesday  there  was  a  parade  of  the 
order  and  of  school-children,  and  a  Im 
the  Historical  Society  in  the  evening, 
dresses  and  an  ode.     Wednesday  was 
to  a  military  displ^,  in  which  orgs 
from  different  portions  of  the  coun 
part.    On  Thursday  there  was  anothei 
of  which  national  societies  and  benevo] 
ciations  were  a  conspicuous  feature, 
of  Baltimore  was  first  surveyed  in  1 
part  of  1780,  authority  for  laying  out 
liaving  been  granted  by  the  Marylanc 
bly  the  year  previous.    The  original 
cupied  sixty  acres,  purchased  of  Cht 
Daniel  Carroll  for  forty  shillings  an  i 
1750  it  was  a  little  village  surround 
board  fence,  with  two  entrances.  Jonei 
had  been  united  with  it  in  1745,  and 
when  it  was  incorporated    as  a  cit; 
Point  was  also  included.    The  census 
showed  a  population  of  18,758,  of  who 
were  slaves.    It  was  a  place  of  com 
commercial  importance  at  the  close  of 
century.    The  present  population  is 
and  it  ranks  seventh  among  the  citiei 
country. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Massacbnt 
gan  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  came  U 
on  the  24th  of  April,  having  occupied 
nine  days  in  actual  proceedings.  The 
ment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  at  th( 
of  1879,  which  provided  for  biennial  e 
and  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  failed  to 
the  necessary  two-thinls  vote  in  the  U 
Representatives.  The  final  vote  on  the 
to  pass  the  resolution  submitting  it  wsj 
77.  The  question  of  biennial  electio 
then  divided,  and  two  separate  ameo 
were  proposed,  one  providing  that  tli 
ernor  and  executive  ofiScers  shall  be 
for  terms  of  two  years,  beginning  w; 
election  of  1882,  and  the  other  that  m 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  i 
chosen  biennially.  These  propositions 
quire  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  i 
before  they  can  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
people,  and  they  make  no  reference  tot 
)ect  of  legislative  sessions.  The  amei 
proposed  in  1879,  declaring  that  no  Ma 
setts  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  late  war  t 
disfranchised  on  account  of  being  a 
was  so  modified  as  to  remove  the  res 
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de  it  apply  only  to  those  who  served  as  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  lands 

of  the  State,  or  in  its  qoota  of  forces,  or  "  flats  "  in  Soath  Boston  to  the  New  York 

ange  made  it  a  new  proposition  re-  and  New  England  Railroad  Company,  to  he 

the  approval  of  another  Legislature.  used  for  depots,  stations,  warehouses,  and  other 

abject  of  revising  the  laws  of  the  State  terminal  appliances.     An  old  law  prohibiting 

i  considerable  attention  in  the  early  smoking  in  the  streets  of  Boston  was  repealed ; 

the  session,  and  finally  the  Governor  persons  not  residents  of  the  State  were  made 

iiorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners  eligible  to  the  ]3oard  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 

>rm  the  work.    Their  report  must  be  College.    A  law   was    also   passed    excusing 

>  the  Governor  not  later  than  January  pupils  in  the  public  schools  from  reading  the 

and  by  him  submitted  to  the  Legisla-  Bible  or  any  particular  version  of  it  when  their 

parents  or  guardians  had  conscientious  scruples 

uestion  of  regulating  the  traffic  in  in-  against  the  exercise  ;  and  a  memorial  to  Con- 

Qg  liquors  occupied  a  good  deal  of  at-  gress  was  adopted  in  favor  of  measures  looking 

as  usual.    There  were  several  proposi-  to  a  renewal  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the 

*  the  amendment  of  the  law,  but  only  United  States  and  Canada, 

'e  adopted.    One  of  these  modified  the  The  annual  attempt  to  secure  action  in  favor 

>amage  ^'  act  of  1879.  so  as  to  relieve  of  woman  suffrage    suffered  another  defeat, 

ibility  for  damages  the  lessor  of  real  and  by  an  unusually  large  adverse  vote.     A 

occupied  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  when  bill  to  allow  women  to  vote  at  town  meetings, 

a  pant  is  licensed  to  carry  on  the  busi-  at  which  the  question  of  granting  licenses  to 

?he  other  change  requires  licenses  to  sell  liquor  is  acted  upon,  was  also  defeated, 

the  room  or  rooms  m  which  liquors  Among  the  other  defeated  measures  was  a 

e  sold  or  kept,  and  prohibits  their  sale  stringent  prohibitory  law,  an  act  to  reduce 

re  on  the  premises,  except  in  the  case  the  tax  on  the  deposits  in  savings-banks,  and 

>lders;  authorizes  the  Licensing  Board  one  to  prevent  double  taxation    in    certain 

all  entrances  to  the  premises  except  cases. 

*om  the  public  street,  and  to  remove  The  joint  special  committee  appointed  in 

ten  or  obstruction  that  may  interfere  1879  to  consider  the  subject  of  convict-labor, 

riew  of  the  interior ;  prohibits  the  sale  made  a  report  comprising  three  hundred  and 

icating  liquors  to  Any  minor  for  the  use  forty -eight  printed  pages,  the  bulk  of  which 

ler  person,  or  to  any  person  known  to  was  made  up  of  testimony,  statistical  tables, 

sn  intoxicated  within  six  months ;  and  etc.    The  pomts  specially  considered  were : 

that  any  beverage  containing  three  i.  The  cflToct  of  said  systom  uixjn  tbo  general  In- 

^  of  alcohol  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  dustries  of  the  State. 

ting  liquor.  ^*  '^^^  effect  of  said  system  upon  the  interests  of 

was    considerable    discussion    upon  '^A'he 'effect  of  thU  system  upon  the  lefonnation  of 

pertammg  to  railroad  and  insurance  the  convict. 

les,  but  the  clianges  made  in  the  laws  4.  What  advantage,  if  any,  the  products  of  prison- 
little  general  importance.  An  act  was  labor  have  over  other  manufactures  in  Uie  matter  of 
ntended  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of  Profits  and  cheapness  of  labor. 

.m.and  Bo\on  and  Maine  RailroSlds,  Uc^ulaT'^nf^o^  ti^Ss' IF^'^'^^^^r^  ^i 

ipeting  lines  between  Boston  and  Port-  contract. 

aathorizing  them  to  make  an  arrange-  6.  The  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  contract  system 

r  contract  or  lease,  for  the  joint  opera-  ^^^  substituting  therefor  some  other,  whereby  the 

the  two  roads.    Provision  was  made  gf^f,^  "^'^^  "^^^  «^  ^  P"^»^  contractors,  but  to  the 

xcise  tax  on  life-msurance  business  of  7.  Such  other  points  not  here  enumerated  as  will 

f  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  equal  give  said  committee  full  statistics  and  inibrmotion 

ii<rgregate  net  value  of  policies,  on  the  upon  the  subject  mentioned. 

December  preceding  the  assessment,  The  committee  was  present  by  invitation  at 

residents  of  the  State.  a  conference  of  the  Prison -Labor  Commis- 

ig  the  other  acts  of  the  session  was  one  sioners  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  held 

ig  for  the  inspection  of  milk,  regulat-  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  9,  1879, 

ede  and  prohibiting  adulteration  under  at  which  the  following  propositions  were  unani- 

>enalties;  a  stringent  measure  for  the  monsly  adopted: 

won  of  "  tramps  "  ;  a  special  charter  of  1.  The  general  purpose  of  incarceration  is  the  pro- 

3ncan  Bell  Telephone  Company,  which  tection  of  society  by  the  punishment  of  crime  ;  and  in 

d  mnch  discussion ;    an  incorporation  carrying  out  tins  purpose  the  refonnation  of  the  pris- 

e w    "  Cape  Cod  Canal  Company,"  to  o^^r  bhould  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 

•t  A  ahin-PAnal  from  Buzzard's  Bav  to  ^  ^*  V*"^*^  politics  should  be  absolutely  excluded 

.t  a  snip-canai  irom  uuzzara  s  I3ay  10  ^^  ^^e  management  of  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 

bleBaythrough  the  town  of  Sandwich,  tutions.          °              r                            j 

the  old  ^*  Cape  Cod  Ship- Canal  Com-  8.  The  welfare  of  Uie  State  and  the  prisoner  both 

ihould  fail  to  nave  paid  into  its  Treas-  demand  that  the  latter  should  be  employed  in  produo- 

a,000,  and  to  have  spent  $100,000  on  **7  T^i'^^^u*  ^e  ,u«  o,  .^  ,        1,    .,      .           .. 

2    11L  ^^»tr.^^^A  «-  V»«f ^J:«i<.  .,o«^  v«  *•  T"®  "?"*  <>'  the  State  to  make  its  prisons  self- 

stually  performed  or  materials  used  by  Bupporting  Ihould  be  conceded ;  but  it  should  not  ex- 

>f  November,  1880 ;  an  act  authorizing  jHJct  to  in^o  a  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  its  crim'mala 
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at  the  expense  of  their  reformatioD,  or  to  the  i^juiy  of  obtiuns  the  labor  for  a  tenn  of  yeant ;  fumisbes  hn 

the  industrial  clossos.  tools,  nuu:hinery,  and  stocks,  his  toreinan,  instmcton, 

5.  The  product  of  convict-labor,  when  compared  and  clerks ;  receives  his  convict-laborers  in  a  shop 
with  that  of  the  entire  mechanical  industry  of  the  provided  hy  the  prison;  teaches  the  details  oftheiD- 
nation,  is  insignificant;  but  its  concentration  upon  a  dustry  during  the  hours  prescribed  by  prison  rulo; 
very  few  branches  of  industry  may  be  seriously  i^juri-  and  makes  his  wares  and  sells  them  in  his  own  inv. 
ous  to  the  citizens  engiiged  in  those  branches.  He  looks  to  the  warden  for  discipline  and  guards;  m 

6.  The  burden  of  the  competition  of  convict-labor  warden  looks  to  him  for  the  pay  for  labor  fumished. 
should  be  distributed  as  widely  and  equally  as  possi-  The  contractor  and  his  agent  are  expected  to  otMcrve 
bie.  the  prison  rules  so  far  as  applicable  to  them;  and 

7.  The  injury  to  anv  branch  of  industry  from  prison-  there  is  an  implied  obligation  on  tho  part  of  the  piism 
labor  may  be  reduced  to  very  small  proportions  by  the  authorities  to  maintain  the  discipline  at  sudi  a  point 
greatest  practicable  diversity  of  employments  in  the  that  work  will  go  on  with  but  hitlu  friction  or  iDter> 
prisons.  ruption. 

8.  Where  the  contract  system  prevails,  contracts  for  ...  ,.  .  .  ,  _^,  ^i.  j  x 
convict-labor  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  give  the  Stote  After  discassing  at  length  the  advanta^ 
absolute  control  of  the  discipline  of  the  prisoners,  and  and  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system,  the 
the  State  should  prescribe  all  rules  governing  con-  committee  came  to  the  conclosion  practicsDj 
tractore  and^heir^emp^oyett^  em  lo  ment  in  the  ris  ^*^  ^^^  contract  system  should  be  continued, 
ons^hou^ l^^cul^Ty^lhnitiSg  S^e"nL^  ^^^  *^®  public-acconnt  system  seems  open  to 
victs  to  be  employed  in  any  one  industry  ;  such  limi-  ^s  many  ODiections,  and  idleness  is  out  of  the 
tation  should  do  adequate  to  secure  the  mdustrial  in-  question.  It  deplores  the  fact  that  so  little 
terestsof  the  country  tVom  serious  injury,  and  to  afford  real,  earnest  effort  is  made  to  save  or  redeem 
hU  re?elii^  *  '««o'iablc  certainty  of  employment  upon  ^^^  f^om  crime.     It  suggests,  as  the  first  step 

toward  remedying  the  evils,  the  classification 

The  following  resolution  was  also  unani-  of  prisoners,  so  that  the  influence  of  incorri- 

mously  adopted  by  the  committee,  but  was  re-  gibfes  may  not  so  powerfully  militate  against 

i'ected  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission,  and  efforts  to  reform  accidental  criminals ;  the  sec- 
tad  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Com  mis-  ond  step,  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number 
sion  of  Connecticut  at  tho  time  the  report  was  of  industries  into  the  prisons,  and  the  abolition 
prepared :  of  the  system  of  the  subdivision  of  labor,  so 
Resolved,  Under  existing  circumstances,  and  while  ^h*^  each  discharged  man  shall  be  fortified  bjr 
the  reformation  of  the  prij>oner  is  made  subordinate  to  the  knowledge  of  a  trade.     In  no  other  waj 


of  the  State,  promote  the  moral  and  industrial  condi-  fication  is  impossible  under  the  present  sjs- 

tion  of  the  convict,  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  tem ;  but  legislation  can  devise  a  new  sjstem, 

with  free  labor.  whereby  the  old  prison  at  Charlestown  tmj 

The  committee,  after  describing  briefly  the  l>©  nsed  for  incorrigibles,  and  the  Concord  Pri»- 

systems  of  discipline  and  reformation  pursued  on  for  first-offense  men,  or  those  in  the  opio- 

in  the  Penitentiaries  of  New  York  and  Penn-  ion  of  the  Court  worthy  of  special  effort  for 

sylvania,  makes  the  following  statement  con-  their  salvation.     In  case  the  present  system  is 

cerning  Massachusetts :  to  remain  as  the  best  the  wisdom  of  the  State 

In  this  Commonwealth,  as  m  most,  if  not  all,  the  ^,  f  1^'*^  ^^,%^  }^  °°?  Ji,Tf  ,.?If  °  ^P  T 

States  of  the  Union,  the  system  of  selling  the  labor  of  vict-labor  which  is  utilized  but  little,  vii.,  tHe 

prisoners  for  a  term  of  years  to  tho  highest  bidder  employment  of  short-term,  weak,  and  crippled 

prevails  in  State  and  county  institutions  with  but  two  prisoners  upon  the  soil, 

or  three  exceptions,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  The  report  concludes  as  follows: 

the  Houses  of  Correction  at  East  CambndL^  and  New  _            '    .                          .^            ,j      %    ..  .l. 

Bedfoixl,  tho  insUtutions  at  Deer  Island,  and  the  Re-  ^P  conclusion,  your  conamittee  would  submit  that, 

Ibrm  School  at  Westborough.    Tlio  House  of  Correc-  «nder  the  present  syitcm,  the  prisons  of  the  tommoo- 


i^tructors  for  outside  parties.    Those  in  chaw  of  economy,  they  are  impressed  with  the  belief  thst  the 

the  management  of  our  prisons  have,  doubtless,  rea-  ™^*?  <^™P*tf?  «nd  effecfave  the  reformatory  process, 

soned  that  self-sustaining  labor  is  an  establishei  Uw  tiie  lees  likehhood  there  is  of  the  return  of  a  priiooer 

of  nature  in  civilized  soSety  :  that  it  is  as  hnpcrativo  ^?  ^^  f'™©^  habits;  the  broader  and  better  the  m- 

upon  the  bond  as  upon  the  free ;  and  that,7urther  dustnal  system,  Uie  more  hope  there  is  of  chingin^ 

than  this,  no  human  being  will  be  redeemed  from  bad  men  into  good  men.  and  protecting  soacty  by  u* 

criminal  associations  without  tho  habit  of  patient  and  «»<>™*  regeneration  of  those  not  pwitively  vjaww  but 

productive  industry.     Tho  adoption  of  the  contract  P^^^^  ^9  become  offensive  by  tho  Uick  of  whoksome, 

system  of  handling  this  involuntary  labor  has  grown  prevenUvo  agencies. 

out  of  the  desire  for  the  most  economical  adminlstni.        xiie  Governor  and  Council,  in  pursuaoce  of 
tion  of  penal  institutions,  and  tlie  necessity  for  reliev-  i         i»*.u     t      •  i  a  j         •     ^*;<**. 

ing  prison-keepers  of  ordinary  ability  from  attempting  »  resolve  of  the  Legislature,  made  an  investipi- 

to  manage  large  manufacturing  industries  about  which  tion  into  the  management  and  conduct  of  tn« 

they  know  nothing.    In  fact,  Uio  congregate  svstem  of  officials  of  the  State  Prison  at  Concord,  and  »t 

l>rison  management  and  the  contract  form  of  labor  are  its  close  in  August  made  a  record  of  the  re- 

"¥Si'utTSTof'^Uin,thelab<.ofcon^«,  J"!'"-    Although  there  were  «»n,  cntlcten,^ 

seems  to  be  by  inviting  bids  by  public  advertisement.  ^"^  methods  employed  and  of  particular  iot 

The  highest  bidder,  if  a  presumably  responsible  party,  of  the  warden  and  his  subordinates,  the  record 
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lie  whole  favorable.     After  declaring  considerations  will  lead  large  portions  of  the  Bepubli- 

;  serious   charges  against  the  prison  canparty  to  vote  against  either.           ,,.,,>. 

y^  K^  ,,»«»<.^«;^^^   ♦?,«>  n^«A«»r.«  ^^A  ^0  wdl  firladly  support  any  man  who,  like  Presi- 

to  be  ansustamed,  the  Governor  and  dent  Hayesfhasshow^woi^sandacts  thatheisin 

^y  •  sympathy  with  the  principles  declared  bv  us,  and 

,  to  bring  out  every  fault  and  to  note  every  "^^9^  P*"^^^*^  character  is  pure  and   above   sus- 

iuli  ]^^^^Tr!}\Cf.^^lh^'^^  W  Jh«  We  heartily  approve  the  principles  of  the  Indepen- 

lough  a  violator  ot  the  law,  should  have  the  ^       Republican  iJoramittei^  of  New  York  and  ofthe 

most  humane  treatment  consistent  with  his  Zf  ry  **«^i'"""^'**"  wi*ii«ivt^w  Y*  -^^'L"  j-^^.n.  »•*«    *  !,«» 

ice  of  the  State  dScharge  the  trying  duties  ^  "■«*  "^  J»"«  ««*«»" »"  *^°  '^"t""'  '^  <l'»'"»'le. 
son  official.    They  stand  between  a  peat  ^.n  eflfort  was  made  to  have  the  reference 
'^nJ'rtSrof  twIxs'tlS;.^^^^  ^  Grant  and  Blaine  stricken  out,  but  without 
d  violent  character,  and  on  tlie  other  a  crit-  success.                                 .        -        .         ,      . 
ensitive  public    Most  of  these  officials  are  A  Republican  Convention  for  the  selection 
ill  pay-.    They  are  subioct  to  temptation,  of  delegates  at  large  to  the  National  Conven- 
ience IS  sorely  tried     They  we  under  the  ti^n   ^^s  held  at  Worcester,  on  the  15th  of 
instant  vigihmce.    Their  kmdness  is  often  a»x«:i      tk^  A^\^^^¥r.^  ^^^^i.^l^  x^rr^^i^  Tixr^^^^v 
by  treachlry  and  deceit,  and  they  carry  April     The  delegates  chosen  were  George  F. 

in  their  hands.    In  most  cases  they  do  the  Hoar,  R.  Godman,  John  E.  Sandford,  and  Ju- 

am.    No  evidence  reflected  on  theirlionesty  lius  H.  Seeley,  and  were  understood  to  favor 

>tency ;  and  though,  as  above  stated,  some-  the  nomination  of  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 

V;;?S«^ir"&tl2arin*diS:  mont  for  President,    f  he  following  platform 

is  jypXKis  iinustice.     Whatever  else  be  desir-  ^^  adopt ed . 

iiscipline  snould  not  be  relaxed.    The  war-  i.  We  declare  our  steadfast  adherence  to  the  ideas 

ingr  to  do  his  duty.     We  do  not  intend  to  and  principles  of  government  and  policy  which  have 

ingle  error  on  his  oart,  but  the  result  of  our  made  the  Kepublican  party  distinctively  tlie  party  of 

on  has  dissipated  man;^  false  and  unjust  ft-eodom  and  equal  rignts,  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 

IS  regarding  nim.    It  will  be  still  more  to  Union,  of  proifress  and  reform, 

if  he  corrects,  as  he  seems  cordiallv  re^y  2.  We  believe  in  an  honest  currency,  with  every 

h  faults  as  we  have  pointed  out.    We  in-  dollar  equal  in  value  to  every  other  dollar,  and  in  a 

the  good  sense  of  the  community  in  sus-  financial  system  which  shall  sacredly  guard  the  na- 

blio  office™  who  are  charged  with  the  heavy  tional  foith  and  credit,  and  assure  the  continuance  of 

lity  of  the  confinement,  punishment,  and  gpecie  poyments ;  and  we  congratulate  the  Administra- 

of  those  who  violate  the  laws  and  endan^r  tfen  and  the  country  upon  the  conspicuous  success 

and  who  carry  into  the  prison-walls  the  with  which  resumption  has  been  accomplished,  com- 

lents  of  desperation,  lawlessness,  treachery,  mcreial  confidence  restored,  and  the  puolic  debt  re- 

ice  which  make  so  many  of  them  when  at  funded  and  reduced  under  tne  able  management  of  the 

error  of  its  peace.  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

8.  We  believe  in  the  inviolable  sovereignty  of  the 

rsit  political  convention   of  the  year  national  Union  as  established  by  the  Con^tituticm 

I  at  Worcester,  on  the  6th  of  March,  over  all  the  States  and  all  the  pcoi)le,  and  in  the  duty 

•ffanization  styled  the  Young  Republi-  ^^  ^«  national  Government  by  wise  laws,  effidently 

k^  ««  oujicvi  u  ^  *  ^"»  „3r  K^  executed,  to  protect  the  ballot  m  all  national  elections, 

.ugh  many  of  the  delegates  were  by  ^^  ^  maintkin  and  vindicate  the  constitutional  right 

i  specially  youthful.   The  general  char-  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  wherever  and  un- 

1  aims  of  the  organization  were  indi-  der  whatever  fiction  of  State  sovereignty  or  other  pre- 

the  following  resolutions :  tense  such  rights  may  be  assailed. 

^  4.  We  hold  that  me  and  honest  elections  are  es- 

lare  our  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  sential  to  the  stability  and  success  of  ^vcmment  bv 

Q  party.    Especially  do  we  urge  the  estab-  the  people,  and  that  any  attempt  to  thwart  the  will 

or  the  public  service  on  the  basis  of  intelli-  of  the  majority,  whether  bv  preventing  the  lawfUl  ex- 

l  good  conduct ;  the  maintenance  of  specie  ereise  of  the  right  of  sumage  by  fraud  in  casting  or 

:  the  passage  of  laws  depriving  greenbacks  in  counting  votes,  or  by  unseating,  for  partisan  pur- 

^-tender  quality ;  the  management  by  the  poi^cs,  fairly-elected  members  of  Conj^^rcss  or  of  State 

their  own  afEairs ;  the  enforcement  of  all  LegiHlatures,  is  a  crime  which  will  not  be  tolerated  by 

aws,  and  the  mmntenance  of  equal  rights  a  tree  people. 

It  the  country.  6.  Grateful  for  what  has  been  done  during  the  Ad- 

ly  desiring  the  success  of  the  Republican  ministration  of  President  Hayes  to  improve  the  tone 

le  approaching  Presidential  election,  we  pro-  and  methods  of  the  civil  service,  we  again  invoke 

St  toe  nomination  of  any  candidate  who  is  Congress  to  complete  the  work  by  necessary  legisla- 

lose  the  support  of  any  important  portion  tive  enactments,  m  order  that  there  may  be  adequate 

rty.    The  decline  of  the  Reoublican  nower  and  permanent  security  against  the  misuse  of  the  pub- 

to  1875  showed  plainly  that  tne  Republicans  lie  service  as  a  machinery  of  party  organization  and 

>pe  for  success  while  supi>orting  candidates  personal  influence,  and  bo  that,  in  the  language  of  a 

mce,  do  not  uphold  the  pnuciples  which  the  distinguished  Senator,  "  the  holders  of  office  may 

affirmed.    It  is  our  belief  that  to  submit  to  feel  that  thty  arc  servants  of  law  and  not  the  personal 

Brship  is  to  invite  disaster  a.s  well  as  to  de-  tenants-at-will  in  their  place  of  either  heads  01  dcpart- 

Nor  can  the  plea  of  necessity  be  urged  to  ments  or  of  Congressmen.^' 

to  serve  under  those  leaders,  for  there  are  6.  We  have  one  country  and  common  interests  as  a 
>ublicans  whose  record  is  free  from  every  nation.  We  deplore  the  existence  of  sectional  strife 
irsonal  or  political  corruption,  whose  fidelity  and  animosity,  and  of  parties  bounded  by  territorial 
aciples  above  declared  is  proved,  and  whose  lines.  We  eamestlv  desire  that  the  resources  of  the 
•  the  highest  office  can  not  be  questioned.  South,  as  well  as  or  the  North  and  West,  may  be  de- 
fore  strenuouslv  oppose  the  nomination  of  veloped  under  just  and  harmonious  policies  by  the 
Grant  or  of  Jamea  G.  Blaine,  since  many  united  energies  of  our  whole  people.  To  this  end 
OL.  XX. — 82    A 
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there  must  be  an  actual  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  candidates  nominated  for  the  highest  offices  in  Ua 
of  all  by  alL  The  Drivileges  of  citizenship  must  every-  republic  We  maintain  that  the  Republican  putj, 
where  be  respectea.  Results  and  settlement  of  past  so  called,  b  sectional  and  not  national ;  that  iti  pa- 
issues  that  have  been  reached  at  great  cost  and  once  sistent  fanning  of  the  embers  of  sectional  strife  wetk- 
accepted  must  not  again  be  brought  into  question,  and  ens  the  sentiment  of  union  and  retards  the  pro^ty  « 
we  nold  that  they  who  seek  to  reverse  or  set  them  of  the  country  j  that  the  people  are  lonnng  tor  one  | 
aside,  or  to  revive  past  controversies  for  political  pur-  country  in  reahty  aa  well  as  in  name,  no  u>ogershiRd  ^ 
poses,  are  unwise  statesmen  and  dangerous  political  in  North  and  South ;  and  we  condemn  the  utter  ibaa- 
leaders,  justly  responsible  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  donment  in  the  present  canvass,  on  the  part  of  the  B^ 
ob:>tructinff  tne  welfare  of  the  country.  publican  Presidential  nominee  and  his  party,  of  the 
7.  The  duty  of  all  Republicans  loyally  to  support  sentiment  and  words  of  the  former  named,  **  Toe  mao 
the  candidates  of  the  party,  and  the  autv  of  nommat-  who  attempts  to  set  up  a  political  excitement  in  thi> 
inj?  conventions  to  present  candidates  wno  are  accept-  country  on  the  okl  Bectiocud  issues,  will  find  himself 
able  to  all  Republicans,  are  reciprocal  duties  of  e<^ual  without  a  party  and  without  support.*'  We  heliere 
force  and  obligation.  Profoundly  sensible  of  the  im-  that  the  election  of  the  eminent  aiid  patriotic  men,  the 
portance  of  the  impending  election  to  the  nation's  candidates  of  our  party,  by  the  support  of  the  people 
safety,  honor,  and  well-being,  the  Republicans  of  Mas-  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  oe  the  end  of  8e^ 
sachussetts  demand  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  tional  contention  and  the  compile  reoondlenoeDt  of 
Convention  that  they  use  all  proper  efforts  for  the  our  countrymen  to  the  union  of  our  common  ance^. 
nomination  of  a  candidate  who,  having  the  requisite        2.  We  believe  there    are   too  many  oominisiott 

aualities  for  the  hi^h  office  of  President,  will  also  have  in  this  State,  and  too  little  Executive  and  legisktife 

tie  confidence  and  approval  of  all  who  have  hitherto  control   over   them;    too    many   sumptuary  Iswi, 

acted  with  the  Republican  party ;  who  will  invite  the  too  much  special  legislation,  too  many  officisk,  too 

support  of  other  patriotic  citizens  desiring  good  gov-  much  legblative  effort  to  restrict  liberty  and  invent 

emment  more  than  party  success ;  whoae  nomination  new  crimes  and   misdemeanors,  too  many  obsolete 

will  be  most  expedient  because  most  worthy  and  laws  left  on  the  statute-book ;  and  we  arrai^  the  Be- 

leost  objectionable,  and  whose  triumphant  election,  to  publican  party  in  nil  its  cliques,  that  its  le^latioa  in 

which  we  pledge  our  hearty  and  united  efforts,  will  this  State  is  adverse  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  dtil 

give  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  sound  and  benefi-  liberty,  tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  citizen  and  to 

cent  policies  of  adminbtration  and  of  uninterrupted  the  creation  of  an  officiiQ  aristocracy  with  long  tenant 

and  growing  national  prosperity.    While  we  do  not  of  office  and  without  responsibility  to  the  people, 
instruct  our  delegates,  we  commend  to  their  consider-        8.  We  believe  in  manhood  sufi^affe,  and  we  d»- 

ation,  as  a  Repuolican  statesman  who  poseNBsses  in  an  mand  the  removal  of  the  unreasonable  restrictiona 

eminent  degree  such  qualities  and  requisites  for  the  now  upon  it  in  this  Commonwealth.    The  mimicipd 

nomination,  the  Honorable  George  F.  £dmunds,  of  and  district  courts  of  the  State  should  be  pennitted 

Vermont.  to  exereise  jurisdiction  as  Congress  intended  and  pro- 

,  vided  over  the  naturalization  of  voters.     We  enter 

The  district  delegates  were  chosen  at  local  anew  our  protest  against  laws  which  render  the  ri^ 

conyentions,  and  the  Democratic  delegates  at  of  man  to  vote  dependent  upon  the  payment  d  a 

large  were  designated  by  the  Executive  Com-  V^^  *"»  J"^^  %S^^  P"4>  ^^^^  ^^Jf  i 

**i:^AA  ^f  ♦i*^  rxf^f.^  rx.»»n:..4.:.v.«      r\^  ♦!.«   i-*  the  person  taxed.  The  system  is  undemocratic  and  <te-    I 

mittee  of  the  party  organization.    On  the  Ist  morffizing,  tends  to  a  lis  of  self-respect  m  the  partr   I 

of  September  a  Democratic  Convention   was  taxed  and  to  a  false  expression  of  the  unbiased  «ill   ^ 

held  at  Worcester  for  the  purpose  of  nominat-  of  Uie  voter,  and  b  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  ud 

ing  candidates  for  State  officers  and  electors,  fraud ;  and  we  demand  Uiat  all  laws  for  Uie  remtta- 

'•n'ji*TTh'°  ""?  party  Which  b^beencK^ca-  ru^igli^aTof'?^^^^^ 

sioned  by  the  action  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  tate  the  exercise  of  tiie  right  of  suffh^e  in  a  pwopt, 

was  healed  by  his  public  acceptance  of  the  prin-  orderly,  and  convenient  manner,"  ancf  not,  under  the 

ciplesof  the  national  organization,  and  the  an-  pretense  and  color  of  rcgulatiiig,  subvert  or  ii\juri* 

nouncement  that   he  would  not  contend  this  ^"J^y 'J^'^'^^Jbe  right  itself.  o.  *  ^  u. 

iTAoi.  ^o.»  fkA  '^^ci4.:^^  «.f  n«««-«^ ^^♦k^  Q4.«*«         ■*•  The  mefficient  way  m  which  the  State  adnun- 

year  for  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  State,  .^^^ti^^j,  ^as  executed  the  Uws  regulating  ththom 

lie  made  an  address  in  the  Convention  denn-  of  labor  for  employees  merits  our  condemnation,  and 

ing    his  position  and  declining  the  use  of  his  we  demand  the  execution  of  these  hiws  and  of  otixt 

name  as  a  candidate.     Charles  P.  Thompson,  la^s  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  healtii  of  op- 

llSl^'^r^-'  ""JSaP^"^^  ""K  ^#^^?A  ""^  i^  "^' The  RepubUcon  party  of  thia  Btate  h»  attwo 

ticket,  receivmg  586  votes  out  of  1,026  on  the  Buccessive  elections  dweivkl  the  people  by  piDmiaB 

first  ballot,  and  being  immediately  after  nomi-  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  basis  and  methods  of  tax- 

nated  unanimously.     William  Gaston,  of  Bos-  ation,  and  we  coll  upon  the  people  to  demand  of  their 

ton,  received  448  votes  on  the  first  ballot  le^lators  ajustondequolsy^moftoxation. 

The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was-for  Lien-  J^I^.w^^JT^^^^^ 

tenant-Governor,     Alpha    E.    Thompson,    of  differencea  recently    existing  within  it,  which  h» 

Woburn ;    for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  T.  brought  harmony  to  its  oounsila  and  unity  to  in  ae- 

Donohoe,  of  Somerville ;  for  Treasurer,  Fran-  tion»  and  ^e  ask  from  the  people  their  cordial  and 

cis  J.  Parker,  of  Newton ;  for  Auditor,  Charles  ""^^^^^  ^"PP^'*  ^*^''  ^«  nominees  of  this  Convention. 
R.  Field,  of  Greenfield ;  for  Attorney-General,        A  resolution  declaring  against  bieDnial  ek^ 

P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston.    The  platform  adopt-  tions  and  legislative  sessions  was  voted  dowo. 
ed  was  as  follows :                                      *  The  Prohibitory  party  held  a  State  ConTai- 

1.  The  delegates  of  the  united  Democracy  of  Mas-  ^i?^  ^^  Worcester  on  the  8th  of  Septemb». 

sachusetts,  now  met  in  State  Convention  at  Wor-  Charles  Almy,   of  New  Bedford,  was  noim- 

cester,  heartily  endorse  the  declaration  of  prindples  nated  for  Governor ;.   Timothy  K.  Earle,  of 

Mid  policy  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Coun-  Worcester,  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Solomon 

Secretary  of  State; 
on,  for  Treasurer; 
for  Auditor ;  and 
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?araaei  M.  Fairfield,  of  Maiden,  for  Attorney- 

ieneral.   The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 

d  after  considerable  discussion : 

Whereat^  The  law  of  God^  as  i*evealed  in  the  Bible, 
ivcT  provides  for  the  licensing  of  any  wrong,  but  is 
thoroughly  prohibitory  enactment  throughout,  with 
nalties  for  every  violation ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved^  as  the  sentiments  of  this 
invention,  that  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  an  in- 
nous  vrrong  against  society,  and  a  shameful  dishon- 
to  a  Christian  nation ;  and  as  all  history  shows  that 
ery  license  law  for  the  sale  of  such  drinks,  whether 
ingent,  judidous,  or  otherwise,  has  always  proved  a 
lure,  wc  affirm  that  our  State  and  national  Legislap- 
-es  should  legally  require  its  entire  suppression 
thin  their  respective  jui^sdictions. 
That  as  the  prohibition  of  the  importation,  manu- 
ture,  and  safe  of  alcoholic  beverages  transcends  in 
portanoe  ^iyery  other  question  affecting  our  national 
eperity,  we  declare  our  paramount  object  is  to  re- 
ve  the  State  and  national  Governments  tVom  all 
nplicity  with  this  wicked  business,  by  electing  men 
office  who  will  put  the  seal  of  their  condemnation 
on  it. 

That  a  party  opposed  to  the  prohibitory  poUcy,  or 
using  to  make  it  an  issue  in  its  platform,  has  no 
Lm  upon  us  for  support.  That  with  **  malice  toward 
ae,  but  with  chanty  for  all,"  we  are  logically  com- 
led  to  separate  ounclves  politicall^r  from  those  who 
I  unwilling  to  grapple  earnestly  with  this  gigantic 
me  of  crimes,  Uie  liquor-traffic. 
That,  relying  upon  tne  Giver  of  all  good  for  aid  and 
en^h.  we  will  work  on  and  work  ever  for  the  en- 
e  aoohtion  of  the  drinking  customs  of  society. 
That  the  cowardly  and  vacillating  course  of  the 
gislature  of  1830  upon  the  liquor  Question  deserves 
3  should  receive  the  earnest  oonaemnation  of  all 
ohibitionists. 

That  we  are  pledged  to  the  ballot  for  women  by 
Bt  declamtions,  by  present  convictions,  and  by  the 
ture  of  our  organization. 

That  we  accept  the  platform  of  princinles  of  the 
agonal  Prohibition  Betbrm  party,  adoptea  in  Cleve- 
od,  Ohio.  June  17,  1880,  and  commend  to  the  suf- 
iges  of  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  the  candidates 
ere  nominated,  viz.,  Hon.  Neal  Dow  for  President, 
id  Bev.  II.  A.  Thompson  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Wor- 
isteron  the  15th  of  September.  Its  proceed- 
igB  were  very  qniet  and  harmonious,  and  the 
listing  State  officers  were  renominated,  with 
le  exception  of  the  Treasurer,  whose  term  of 
ffioe  had  reached  the  constitutional  limitation, 
he  candidates  were  John  D.  Long,  of  Hing- 
am,  for  Governor ;  Byron  Weston  for  Lieu- 
inant-Governor ;  Henry  B.  Peirce  for  Secre- 
uy  of  State ;  Daniel  A.  Gleason  for  Treas- 
rer ;  Charles  R.  Ladd  for  Auditor,  and  George 
[arston  for  Attorney-General.  A  long  plat- 
>rm  declaring  the  position  of  the  party  in  the 
late  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  follow- 
ig  is  the  material  part  of  the  document : 

We  heartily  desire  that  a  cordial  feeling  of  brother- 
ood  and  friendship  should  exist  between  the  States 
id  citizens  of  tlie  Union.  We  are  willing  to  make 
ij  concession  save  that  of  principle  to  accomplish 
ich  a  result.  We  rejoice  that  the  Southern  States 
ive,  notwithstanding  great  disadvantages,  made 
ibi^mtial  progress  in  material  wealth,  and  we  hope 
at  time  will  soon  heal  the  wounds  made  by  civil 
rife,  and  that  the  political  rights  of  all  the  inhabi- 
nts  of  the  South  will,  in  the  not  remote  fliture,  be 
iversally  recognized  and  maintained.  But  we  owe 
to  our  self-respect,  to  the  settled  convictions  of 
icsachusetts,  to  our  obligations  to  the  freedmen  of 


the  nation,  and  to  truth,  unequivocally  to  declare  tk^t 
so  lons^  as  the  colored  or  anv  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  prevented  oy  intimidation  or  vio- 
lence irom  exercising  Uie  great  rights  of  free  discus- 
sion and  free  sufl^^,  or  are  definiuded  of  the  results 
of  their  ballots  bv  false  counting,  so  notorious  that  it 
is  scarcely  denied,  our  voices  shall  be  heard  in  loud, 
constantjond  indignant  protest,  and  we  will  invoke 
the  pubhc  opinion  of  the  country  and  of  mankind  in 
condemnation  of  these  atrocious  acts  not  only  upon 
their  authors  but  also  upon  that  political  party  which 
tolerates  or  condones  them ;  and  we  call  uj:>on  the  na- 
tional Government,  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  inherent  ri^ht 
of  self-protection,  to  take  all  necessary  means  to  m- 
sure  a  peaoei\il  election  for  national  Representatives, 
and  to  put  forth  all  its  power  to  maintain  in  such  elec- 
tions the  right  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a 
free  ballot  and  an  honest  coimt. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by  which  the 
national  promises  to  pay  are  made  equal  in  value  to 
coin,  and  the  great  and  satisfactory  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  national 
debt,  are  results  of  Republican  legislation  and  admin- 
istration which  have  been  effectwl  in  despite  of  the 
opposition  of  Uie  Democratic  party.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  Republican  party  alone  that  tne  friends  of  a  cur- 
rency based  upon  the  value  of  gold  coin  can  look  for  a 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  dollar  which  derived  their  chief  sup- 
port fh>m  Democratic  votes,  and  which  were  passed 
over  the  veto  of  a  Republican  President.  And  the 
Republicans  of  Massacnusetts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  continued  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the  present 
standard  while  the  monetary  relations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver remain  substantially  as  they  are  now,  will  bring 
about  the  expulsion  of  gold  fh>m  the  country,  and  im- 
pose upon  our  commerce  and  industry  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  currency  depreciated  in  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  and  that  the  coinage  of  these  dollars,  now 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  month,  ought 
to  be  suspended  until  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  as  money  has  been  uniformly  established  by  the 
leading  commercial  countries.  We  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve ^at  the  Republican  party  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
a  party  of  progress  that  can  profit  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, will,  if  intrusted  with  the  power,  remove  by 
appropriate  legislation  the  only  serious  obstacles  that 
now  exist  to  placing  the  currency  of  the  country  upon 
an  absolutely  sound  and  durable  basis. 

We  take  tne  occasion  to  express  our  satisfaction  that 
the  National  Convention  of  tne  party  declared  in  favor 
of  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  appomtments  to  the  subordinate  offices  of 
tne  national  Government,  which,  by  providing  for 
practical  tests  to  determine  the  competency  of  appli- 
cants, will  relieve  the  Executive,  heads  of  departments, 
and  members  of  Congress  from  the  solicitations  of  per- 
sons seeking  office  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  and 
will  place  the  civil  service  upon  a  permanent  basis  of 
fitness  and  merit,  and  no  longer  upon  that  of  partisan- 
ship. We  believe  that  not  om  v  is  it  true  that  tne  nation 
needs  and  may  justly  claim  tne  services  of  the  ablest 
and  the  fittest,  but  that  every  loyal  citizen  should  have 
the  right  fairly  and  fVeely  to  compete  for  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  holding  official  place ;  that  no  ap- 
pointments or  removals  sliould  be  made  fh>m  favorit- 
ism or  for  the  obtaining  or  holding  of  political  power; 
that  public  examinationsj  directed  to  suojects  of  knowl- 
edge essential  to  an  efficient  performance  of  official 
work,  and  an  open  competition  of  merit,  should  place 
all  citizens  upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  in  pre- 
sentinjg  their  claims  for  office,  and  that  a  tenure  or  of- 
fice of^reasonablcpermanency should  protect  fdthful 
and  competent  officials  fh)m  capricious  and  arbitrary 
dismissal. 

We  oppose  as  Republicans  and  good  citizens  the 
giving  over  of  the  Federal  Administration  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party : 

1.  B^use  the  great  prosperity  that  the  country 
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now  eiyoy«  will  be  jeopardized  by  ill*  considered  and 
Bwccping  changes  in  the  tariff,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  the  national  banking  svBtem  which  the  Democratic 
leaders  have  proclaimed  tneir  determination  to  effect. 

2.  Because  there  is  no  hope  of  economical  and  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  public  business  from  tlic  part;^  that 
originated  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  ^*  to  tiie  victors 
belong  the  spoils,"  which  by  its  recent  action  in  dis- 
tributmg  the  patronage  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
by  expelling  Union  soldiers  to  give  place  to  those  who 
fought  against  the  Union,  has  snown  that  it  not  only 
has  no  intention  of  abandoning  that  doctrine,  but  that 
it  cHngB  to  it  even  to  the  point  of  defying  the  patriotic 
aentiments  of  the  loyal  people. 

8.  Because  the  advocates  of  inflation  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  many  States 
under  Democratic  rule  have  scaled  or  repudiated  their 
debts,  a  Democratic  success  in  a  national  election 
would  impair  the  public  credit  and  depreciate  the  nar 
tional  securities. 

4.  Because  the  introduction  of  numerous  bills  in  the 
present  Congress  by  Democratic  members  gives  reason 
to  ibar  that  u  the  Democratic  party  control  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, legislation  will  be  enacted  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  States  and  indinduals  formerly  in  open  re- 
bellion. 

5.  Because  the  Democratic  party,  by  countenancing 


practiced      , 

other  Republicans  of  the  South,  and  by  its  half-exo- 
cuted  threat  to  starve  the  Government  when  unable  to 
control  it.  has  demonstrated  that  in  its  desire  to  obtain 
power  it  is  restrained  by  no  principles,  and  that  it  has 
yet  to  learn  the  lessons  or  patriotism  which  were 
taught  by  the  civil  war ;  and  can  not,  therefore,  safely 
be  trusted  to  maintain  those  ^rreat  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  freedom,  to  vindicate  which  tliis  nation 
has  been  lavish  of  its  money  and  of  its  blood. 

The  Greenback  pnrty  held  a  Convention  at 
Worcester  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated General  Horace  Binney  Sargent,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  Governor.  The  rest  of  the  State  ticket 
was  as  follows:  For  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  Datton,  of  Springfield;  Secretary  of 
State,  Jonathan  Arnold,  of  North  Abington ; 
Treasurer,  Wilbur  F.Whitney,  of  Ashburubam ; 
Auditor,  Charles  T.  Warner,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  Attorney-General,  John  M.  Raymond,  of 
Salem. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

Jfesolved.  That  we  affirm  the  Chicago  platfbrro  of 
Jime  9, 18o0,  and  pledge  our  undivided  support  to  the 
candidates  there  nominated. 

Rm>lved^  That  as  business  prosperity  depends  upon 
stability  in  the  value  of  money,  and  stability  in  tlie 
value  of  money  depends  upon  stablUtv  in  the  volume 
thereof,  the  control  of  the  volume  or  money  is  all- 
powerflil  over  the  industries  of  a  nation,  and  if  trwitcd 
to  corporate  greed  can  be  used  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  people  and  the  enrichment  of  the  issuer :  there- 
fore we  demand  the  substitution  of  full  legal-tender 
^rreenbaok  for  national-bank  notes,  and  that  the  na- 
tional Government  only  issue  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple and  control  its  volume. 

Resolved^  That  tiic  bunion  of  interest  is  no  more 
desirable  for  a  nation  tlinn  for  an  individual,  and  that 
common  prudence  dictates  the  speedy  payment  of 
public  as  well  as  private  debts  ;  and  we  deprecate  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  buying 
bonds  at  a  premium  wfien  they  might  be  |Hud  at  their 
face,  and  demand  that  the  lx>nds  foiling  duo  this  year 
and  next  be  not  refunded,  but  be  poid  off  as  far  as 
posaihle  witli  the  cash  now  on  hand,  and  by  the  substi- 
tution of  giocnbnckH  for  national -btmk  notes. 

Jiesoloedj  That  giving  to  corporations  the  power  to 


use  the  national  debt  as  a  basin  for  the  issue  ofmoiKj 
with  the  privil(^  of  receiving  back  nine  tenths  of  tAe 
capital  invested  for  use,  thus  enabling  them  to  dnw 
interest  on  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  vhilc 
the  owners  of  only  one  hundred  thousand,  thus  ^vio^' 
them  an  enormous  gratuity,  interesting  them  lo  tiic 
payment  of  the  debt,  the  payment  of  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  this  enormous  but  unjust  profit,  utJ 
through  the  issuing  of  the  money  the  power  to  im- 
poverish the  people  and  prevent  its  payment,  tends  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  and  tlie  destruction  of 
republican  institutions,  ana  needs  but  to  be  under- 
stood bv  the  people  to  oe  for  ever  abolished. 

Baoiced,  That  the  soldiers  should  receive  as  good  a 
dollar  as  the  bondholder.  The  soldier  received  thinr- 
eight  cents  where  one  dollar  was  promised,  and  iIm 
bond-receivers  one  dollar  for  forty  cent^  loaned. 
Honest  equity  and  national  honor  demand  that  justice 
be  done  to  brave  men  who  defended  their  couotrr 
with  their  lives,  and  we  condemn  the  legislation  which 

g'ves  the  bondholder  more  than  was  promised,  and 
ils  to  recognize  the  just  claims  of  the  soldier. 
Rejoiced  J  That  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  thoii- 
cned,  and  the  employment  of  young  children  in  ex- 
hausting factory-laoor  be  prevented  ;  that  labor-saving 
machinery  is  a  boon  of  God  to  the  sons  and  dau^^ten 
of  toil  rather  tlian  an  engine  of  torture  to  wring  out 
laiger  profits  for  capital  by  bringing  the  laborer  into 
heart-breaking  competition  with  the  muscles  that  never 
tire.  The  vast  powers  of  nature  are  not  haraesii«d  br 
invention  to  secure  even  six  per  cent,  dividends,  bk 
to  relieve  human  slaves ;  not  hours  of  toil,  but  the 

{)roduct  of  this  new  partnership  of  man  witn  natunl 
brces,  should  be  the  ruling  compensation,  and  demand 
a  new  svstem  of  dividing  the  profits  of  capital  and 
labor.  We  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  ten- 
hour  law,  now  on  the  statutes  of  tliis  Comox>n wealth 
relating  to  the  emplovment  of  women  and  children, 
and  we  insist  that  tne  grasping  corporatioo  which 
filches  an  hour's  labor  from  a  thousimd  operatives 
deserves  the  same  proportionate  punishmeiit  meted 
out  to  lesser  offenders. 

lieiolcedy  That  we  favor  a  graduated  income-tax, 
that  being  the  only  method  of  Ibrcing  capital  to  share 
with  labor  the  buraen  of  taxation. 

Resolved^  That  we  arc  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the 
standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  to  the  insidi- 
ous military  power  under  the  guise  of  the  "  geneni 
militia  law.'' 

Re9olv«l,  That  the  right  of  suffVage  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  all  perM>ns,  without  money  or  price. 
^  Resolved^  That  we  oppose  the  granting  of  our  pub- 
Uc  lands  to  railroads  or  other  corporations,  or  the 
sale  of  the  same  to  speculators,  and  demand  that  tbejr 
be  retiuned  fbr  actual  settlers.  We  also  demand  that 
the  laborers  of  our  overcrowded  cities  be  afforded  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  settle  on  said  lands  instead  of  ffnot* 
ing  subsidies  to  wealthy  institutions.  Laud,  li^bt, 
air,  and  water,  are  the  free  gifts  of  Nature  to  all  man- 
kind, and  any  law  or  castoni  of  society  that  allows 
any  nerson  to  monopolize  more  of  these  gifts  tlian  be 
has  tne  right,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  othen, 
we  earnestly  condemn  and  seek  to  abol^ 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dential electors  on  the  2d  of  November  was 
282,512,  of  which  166,205  were  for  the  Repub- 
lican, and  111,960  for  the  Democratic  tictet; 
4,548  were  cast  for  the  Greenback  candidates, 
682  for  those  of  the  Prohibitory  party,  aod  117 
were  returned  as  "  scattering."  The  Repobli- 
can  plurality  over  the  Democratic  vote  was 
53,245 ;  majority  over  all  others,  47,898.  The 
total  vote  for  Governor  was  282,216,  of  which 
164,825  were  for  Long,  111,410  for  Thompson, 
4,864  for  Sargent,  1,069  for  Alray,  and  58 
"scattering."  Long^s  plurality  over  Thorop- 
sou  was  53,415 ;  his  majority  over  all,  47,434. 
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1694 $10,921,244 

1&9& 4,840,260 

1896 1,100,000 

1897 620,000 

1900 8,099,024 


ins  were  elected  to  Congress  from  all  The  matarity  of  the  remaining  portions  of 

(Q  districts  except  the  fourth,  where  the  debt  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Sklorse,  Democrat,  was  reelected  by  a    1888 $i,088,ooo 

of  only  116  over  F.  B.  Hayes,  Re-    \^ 8i42*?28 

222  Democratic  votes  being  cast  for  i89o. .*!.".'!.'.'." !.*!*.*     '608]468 

j^aston,  and  142  votes  for  other  candi-  im.V.V.V.V.'.V..'.   8,815^040 

•he  Governor's  Council  in  1880  con-    if^- ^^^ 

air  RAnnhliPATiA    nnA    DpmnrrRf    ftnf\  ^®  ^gWregBte  of  the  several  sinking  ftinds 

six  KepUDllCans,  one   l^emocrat,  ana         amounted  on  January  1,  1881,  to $12,990,812  69 

nbacker;  that   elected   tor  1881    con-     Amount  or  the  same  January],  ll^SO 12,286,248  2J 

jven  Republicans  and  one  Democrat.  tjhowtaff  an  increase  of                            $75^6«4  80 

gislature  of  1880  consisted  of  thirty-  ^^  

iblicans,  five  Democrats,  and  three  In-  The  operations  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year 

ts  in  the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  ^r©  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

ive  Republicans,  forty -seven  Demo-     CJaah  in  the  Treasury  January  l,  1830 $1,888,788  18 

elve  Independents,   and  five  Green-  receipts 

n  the  House.    That  chosen  for  1881  ^           ^  -                        ._*     ^ ..  ^ 

rxu'xc         T>        w  112  On  account  of  revenue $7,6-^.14160 

or   tnirty-nve  Kepublicans  and  nve    on  account  of  funds 4.532.742  12 

ts  in  the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  $12,168,888  72 

e  Republicans,  forty-seven  Democrats,  Total                                               iiaimfiift  85 

jrreen backers  in  the  House. 

►avis  Long,  elected  a  second  time  Gk)v-  payments. 

tf assachusette  was  born  at  Buckfield  ^^ ^Z'.: ---.Z:  *?,»  ?J 

3tober  27, 1838.    He  enjoyed  the  best  $io,8i4,8i8  80 

es  for  education  in  his  boyhood,  and  -,^  ,     ,      w    ^  r          ,  ,0=.           1777^1:77: 

larvard  College  before  he  was  fifteen         To«  c«h  on  h»d  j«wjr  i.  issi $8,i82.8(»  05 

age,  graduating  in  1857.    He  stood  The  exnenses  of  1880,  compared  with  those 

is  class,  and  was  chosen  class-poet  by  of  1879,  show  the  following  aggregates  : 
-members.    After  graduating  he  ac- 

le  position  of  Principal  of  Westford    

,. which  he  held  for  two  years.    He  Ordinaiy  expenses .. . 

sred  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Exceptional  expenses. 

auently  studied  in  the  offices  of  Peleg         Total 

ller  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  in  Boston, 


1880. 


$1,5«,\899  M 
4,520,974  15 


|6,0S(},378  65 


1879. 


$1,562,712  98 
4,040,687  66 


$5,603,400  64 


aitted  to  practice  in  1861.     He  began  The  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  for 

Q  his  native  town,  but  shortly  returned  the  year  beginning  May  1st,  not  including  cor- 

I,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  poration   and  savings-bank  investments,  was 

B.  Allen,  which  was  continued  until  $1,584,756,802,   a  gain  of  $55,235,788    over 

e  Governor  of  the  State.    He  has  re-  that  of  1879.    Of  the  total,  $659,462,495  be- 

:he  town  of  Hingham,  and  his  first  longed  to  the  city  of  Boston,  an  increase  for 

vice  was  as  Representative  of  the  first  the  year  of  $26,139,803.    The  rate  of  taxation 

I  district  in  the  Legislature  of  1875.  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  varies  from 

peaker  of  the  House  during  the  ses-  $4  to  $33  per  $1,000  of  valuation.    The  ag- 

876  to  1878  inclusive,  and  was  chosen  gregate  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation  of 

it-Govemor  in  1878,  and  Governor  in  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  was  $251,- 

1880,  and  was  a  prominent  candidate  565,377,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $36,936,313. 

e  Legislature  of  1881  for  the  position  The  amount  of  taxes  derived  from  this  source 

States  Senator.    Aside  from  his  ex-  was  $430,994.13.    The  aggregate  net  value  of 

y  early  and  rapid  legal  and  political  life-insurance  policies  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 

le  has  appeared  creditably  in  the  field  ber,  1879,  on  which  the  new  tax  of  one  half 

ire  as  author  of  a  translation  of  Vir-  of  one  per  cent,  was  to  be  imposed  was  $349,- 

aeid."  488,935.    One  result  of  the  year's  experience 

70  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  imposing  this  tax  is  a  recommendation  of 

inding  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  cele-  the  Tax  Commissioners  that  it  be  reduced  to 

th  a  brilliant  parade,  and  literary  and  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

:ercises,  on  the  17th  of  September.  On  the  30th  of  October  there  were  one  hun- 

;e  had    a   similar  celebration  on   a  dred  and  sixty-four  savings-banks  in  opera- 

i^e  on  the  28th  of  December.  tion.    The  total  amount  of  their  deposits  was 

ancial  condition  of  the  State  is  very  $218,047,922.37,  an  increase  of  $11,669,212.08 

The  funded  debt  on  January  1,  during  the  year  preceding  that  date.    The  sur- 

\  $32,799,464,  showing  a  decrease  of  plus  amounted  to  $4,758,194.88,  an  increase 

during  the  year.    It  is  classified  as  of  $456,419.99;  the  guarantee  fund  was  $2,670,- 

152.85,  or  $599,103.23  more  than  the  previ- 

[\Qfj^ $17,788,996  ous  year.    The  number  of  open  accounts  was 

08   ...'.'/.!'.*.'.'.'.!'.*.!'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    10^46^,188  706,395,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  30,840, 

miklinga,etc ^^^^^  making  the  average  of  the  account  $308.68, or 

iL $82,799,464  $3.18  more  than  the  year  before.    The  amount 
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of  the  deposits  received  during  the  year  was 
$42,751,567.43,  which  was  $14,264,768.46  more 
than  in  1879,  and  the  amonnt  withdrawn  was 
$34,403,428.23,  or  $2,322,901.02  more  than  in 
1879.  The  number  of  deposits  made  during 
the  year  was  532,594,  an  increase  of  154,333, 
and  the  average  amount  of  each  was  $80.27,  an 
increase  of  $4.96. 


The  aggregate  interest-bearing  del 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  on  t 
May  was  $88,656,058,  from  which  th 
offset  of  $18,204,610  in  sinking  funds, 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  net  debt  of  muni 
is  for  water-supply. 

The  population  of  the  State,  as  si 
the  Federal  census,  is  as  follows  by  a 


STATE  AND  COUNTIES 

The  State 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Ihikes 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesez 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Sulfolk 

Worcester 


Toul. 
1,788,086 


81.945 
69,049 

189,121 
4,805 

244,640 
86.000 

104,117 
47,-^85 

817.951 

8,726 

96.462 

74,024 

887,626 

226,b85 


S5S,521 


15,584 

88,741 

66.S45 

2.108 

116,812 
18.588 
49,6S9 
22,677 

151,645 

1.641 

46,295 

86,885 

188,945 

112,126 


Fcmal*. 


924,565 


16,411 

85,808 

72,276 

2,202 

127,828 
17,417 
54,428 
24,553 

166,806 

2,085 

50,167 

8V,189 

208,681 

114,759 


Nativ«. 


1.839,970 


29,782 

54.884 

98,812 

1104 

188,080 
80,895 
74,550 
87,668 

884,665 

8.&S5 

76.816 

66,081 

267,618 

178,185 


448,116 


2.218 

14.215 

40,809 

201 

56,610 

5,105 

89,567 

9.572 

88,286 

191 

80.146 

7,948 

120,008 

58,750 


Wkitiu 


1,764,082 


81.488 
67.728 

186,949 
8.970 

848,251 
85.929 

108,041 
46.985 

815,276 

8,657 

9^S75 

78,462 

881,184 

22^4ti 


The  population  of  the  cities  of  the  State  is 
as  follows:  Boston,  862,535;  Lowell,  59,485; 
Worcester,  58,295;  Cambridge,  52,740;  Fall 
River,  49,006 ;  Lawrence,  39,178 ;  Lynn,  88,- 
284 ;  Springfield,  83,840 ;  Salem,  27,598 ;  New 
Bedford,  26,875 ;  Somerville,  24,985 ;  Holyoke, 
21,851;  Chelsea,  21,785;  Taunton,  21,218; 
Gloucester,  19,329;  Haverhill,  18,475;  New- 
ton, 16,995 ;  Newburyport,  18,537 ;  Fitchburg, 
12,405.  The  following  unincorporated  towns 
have  over  10,000  inhabitants:  Brockton,  13,- 
608;  Pittsfield,  13,867;  Northampton,  12,172; 
Maiden,  12,017 ;  Waltham,  11,711;  Chicopee, 
11,325;  Attleborough,  11,111;  Wobum,  10,- 
988;  Weymouth,  10,571;  Quincy,  10,529; 
North  Adams,  10,192;  Marlborough,  10,126. 

The  number  of  public  schools  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Education  was  5,570;  number  of 
teachers,  8,595 ;  number  of  different  pupils, 
806,777;  average  attendance,  283,127.  This 
includes  215  high-schools,  with  494  teachers 
and  18,758  pupils.  There  were  also  reported 
78  academies,  with  10,398  students;  and  350 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  15,891 
pupils.  Besides  these,  there  were  116  evening- 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,503. 
The  average  length  of  day-schools  was  eight 
months  and  seventeen  days.  The  amount  raised 
by  taxation  and  expended  upon  public  schools, 
exclusive  of  expenditures  upon  schoolhouses, 
was  $4,732,286.06.  There  was  expended  upon 
the  same  schools  $178,859.17  not  raised  by 
taxation.     The  amount  expended  upon  school- 

*  Including,  in  the  State,  287  Chinese,  8  Japanese.  841  In- 
dians, and  11  East  Indians  ;  in  Barnstable  County.  2  Chineoe 
and  100  Indians;  in  Berkshire  County,  19  Chinese  and  1 
Japanese;  in  Bristol  County,  2  Chinese  and  84  Indians;  in 
Dukes  County,  67  Indians ;  in  £ssex  County,  16  Chineiie,  7 
Indians,  and  11  East  Indians;  In  Franklin  County,  1  Japan- 
ese and  1  Indian ;  in  Hampden  County,  16  Chinese,  1  Jap- 
anese, and  4  Indians;  in  Hampshire  County,  20  Chinese,  1 
Japanese,  and  1  Indian ;  in  Middlesex  County,  25  Chinese,  1 
Japanese,  and  10  Indians;  in  Norfolk  Countv,  17  Indians;  in 
Plymouth  County,  41  Indians;  in  Suffolk  County,  185  Chi- 
n(<«e,  8  Japanese,  and  21  Indians ;  in  Worcester  County,  2 
Chinese  and  88  Indians. 


buildings  was  $610,585.89.  There  ar( 
Tnal  schools  for  the  training  of  teache 
normal  art-school,  which  belong  to  t 
system  of  education. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  penal 
tions  of  the  State,  including  those  of 
was  8,821  on  the  80th  of  Septemb 
number  of  commitments  on  sentence 
the  year  that  preceded  was  17,058,  < 
10,434  were  for  drunkenness. 

There  were  thirty-one  and  one  four 
added  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  S 
ing  the  year  ending  September  80th.  ' 
ty-four  corporations  making  returns  to 
road  Commissioners  owned  2,667*852 
main  line  and  branches,  of  which  651*^ 
provided  with  double  track.  The  toti 
of  sidings  was  988*947  miles,  and  the  a 
of  track,  considering  double  track  anc 
as  so  much  additional  length,  was  4 
miles,  an  increase  of  107*793  for  the  j 
the  whole  amount,  1,893*080  miles 
line,  454*792  of  double  track,  696*693 
ings,  or  8,044*655  miles  in  all,  were  wi 
limits  of  the  State.  The  average  cost 
struction  and  equipments  for  standar 
roads  is  $68,671.70  per  mile.  The  a; 
of  capital  stock  of  all  the  compai 
$118,758,871.58,  and  the  net  debt  f 
520.25.  The  total  gross  income  wf 
140,374.77,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
410.25,  or  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  1 
expenses  were  $23,948,559.24,  an  inci 
$3,789,608.56 ;  net  income,  $11,191,81 
$1,037,801.67  more  than  in  1879.  Tl 
ber  of  passengers  carried  was  45,151 
increase  of  5,933,518;  tons  of  freight, 
567,  an  increase  of  2,819,690.  The 
distributed  in  dividends  was  $5,987 
Twelve  companies,  with  $5,229,000  pei 
investment,  had  no  net  income ;  fiftec 
panics,  with  $84, 790, 0(H)  investment, 
income  of  8^  per  cent  or  less;  elev< 
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ith  $12,590,000  investment,  had  a  net 
rorn  3^  to  5|^  per  cent. ;  eleven  com- 
ith  $22,216,000  invested,  had  5i  to  7i 
;  eight  companies,  with  $67,965,000 
ment,  had  from  7i  to  9^  per  cent,  of 
ne ;  and  five  companies,  with  a  per- 
nvestment  of  $87,299,000,  had  a  net 
t  9i  to  IHper  cent, 
ital  expenses  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
and  Greenfield  Railroad  for  the  year 
J6,267.23,  of  which  $709,627.78  was 
3t.  The  receipts  from  earnings  were 
69 ;  from  rents,  etc.,  $28,699.17 ;  total, 
86,  leaving  the  net  outlay  $718,- 
The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  to  the 
he  end  of  the  year  had  heen  $20,241,- 
A  contract  has  been  made  with  the 
^  Railroad  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
tember  30,  1880,  to  operate  the  tun- 
connecting  road  at  a  compensation 
lall  be  the  actual  expense  of  such 
Similar  contracts  have  been  made 
Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western 
the  New  Haven  and  Northampton, 

Troy  and  Boston.  The  Troy  and 
i  Railroad  Company  is  still  in  exist- 
claims  the  right  to  redeem  the  whole 
from  the  State.    The  claim  appears 

denied,  but  the  terms  on  which  re- 
can  be  made  are  in  dispute. 
ILLAND,  Hon.  Robert,  ex-Secretary 
;erior,  was  born  at  Greencastle,  Penn- 
in  1807.  Through  sudden  reverses  in 
f,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
:  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  order  to 
s  course  at  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
msylvania,  where  he  graduated  in 
supported  himself  by  teaching  school, 
dmitted  to  the  bar  at  Chambersburg 

After  residing  a  year  at  Pittsburg, 
ed  in  1888  to  the  Territory  of  Michi- 

practiced  law  at  Monroe,  and  rose 

country.  Governor  Mason  ofiered 
attorney-generalship,  which  he  de- 
[n  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
re.  In  1848  he  was  made  Speaker, 
ime  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
I  soon  earned  a  national  reputation, 
ne  of  eighteen  Democrats  who  joined 
id  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  pass- 
famous  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  which 
the  further  extension  of  slavery  into 
tories  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
p  of  the  Democratic  Nominating  Con- 
)f  1852.  He  took  a  zealous  part  in 
aign  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Scott  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
)een  provisional  Governor  of  Michi- 
51,  and  in  1852  he  was  reelected  for 
f  four  years.  Leaving  the  Treasury 
the  State  in  prosperous  condition,  he 
n  1853  in  order  to  accept  the  position 
him  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of 

of  the  Interior.  This  office  he  filled 
)r  to  himself  and  credit  to  the  coun- 
g  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Pierce's  Ad- 


ministration. He  returned  to  Michigan,  and 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  to  become  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1867,  which  re- 
vised the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelland died  August  27th,  at  his  home  in  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

METHODISTS.      The    "Methodist    Year- 
Book  for  1881 "  gives  the  following  estimates : 


CHURCHES. 

ItblOTUt 

minbton. 

Local 
pTMcban. 

inciDbcn* 

Methodists  in  churches  in  Unit- 
ed States 

24,804 

1,682 

6,089 

700 

20,875 
4«828 

48,091 
6,671 

8,485,990 

Methodists  in  chnrches  in  Do- 
minion of  Canada 

168,611 

948,068 

96,827 

Methodists  in  charches  in  Great 
Britain  and  miuions 

Methodists  in  churches  in  affili- 

Total  Methodists  in  1880. . . 

81J81 

85,460 

4.698,990 

The  Methodist  population  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  28,455,655. 

I.  Metbodist  Episcopal  CnuRon. — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  its  growth  by  decades : 


YEARS. 

Lay  mem-    Gain  daiiitf 
ben.      1      dwada. 

YEARS. 

Lay  nMBD- 
ben. 

GaiadariBg 
decada. 

1777.... 
1787.... 
1797.... 
1807.... 
1817.... 
1827.... 

6,968 

25,842 

58,663 

144^^90 

224,858 

881,997 

■    a   •   • 

ia874 
88,021 
85,727 
84),268 
157,144 

1887... 
1847... 
1867... 
1W57... 
1877... 
.... 

658,574 

686.471 

820,619 

1,146.081 

1,671,608 

•  •  •  • 

276,577 
22,10a,  loss 
1&4,648 
825,662 
521,627 

•  •  •  • 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  thisCburcb  for  1880: 


SPRIMO  CONFERENCIS. 

Arkansas 

Baltimore 

Central  Pennsylrania 

Kast  German 

East  Maine 

Fl«>rida 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lexington. 

Liberia 

Little  Rock 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

MiSBOun 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Carolina 

Northern  New  York 

North  India 

North  Indiana 

Philadelphia. 

Providence 

Bt  Louis 

Bouth  CaroUna 

Southern  Central 

Bouth  India 

Bouth  Kansas 

Troy 

Vermont 

VIriJrinia. 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Travallng 
praaefaart. 

Mainban. 

40 

8,487 

2U1 

83,7(^4 

216 

89,189 

42 

8,886 

114 

9,616 

40 

2,448 

163 

1^611 

96 

17,002 

94 

6,109 

17 

1,962 

24 

1,862 

76 

9,548 

181 

11,687 

99 

28,029 

123 

16,789 

207 

84,499 

250 

23,286 

186 

12.678 

162 

84,290 

2?0 

44.476 

262 

41,074 

?5 

6,149 

S19 

24,478 

87 

1,M2 

188 

29.808 

251 

48,816 

180 

20,880 

127 

14,171 

92 

27,044 

15 

2,663 

40 

1,868 

162 

17,183 

277 

84.678 

186 

11,967 

47 

6,186 

127 

26,493 

180 

26.784 

926 

27,519 

5,087 

707,415 

ProbaUooen. 

491 

4.268 

4,884 

568 

2,926 

672 

2,069 

8,818 

684 

806 

890 

1,978 

1,604 

8,222 

2,944 

a541 

2,681 

1,192 

6,898 

5,012 

8,719 

868 

8,645 

1,115 

5,465 

6,969 

2,176 

2,244 

6.299 

888 

699 

8.423 

8.888 

1,709 

1,816 

8,049 

8,835 

4.001 


102,856 
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FALL  00NFBRKNCE8  AND 
MISSIONS. 


AlabamA 

Austin 

California 

Central  Alabama. 

Central  German 

Central  Illinoia 

Central  New  York 

Central  Ohio 

Central  T^nness^e 

( 'hicago  Germin 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia  River 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit. 

East  Ohio 

East  Tennessee 

Erie 

Qenesee 

Georgia 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Holston 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Iowa. 

Northwest  Norwegian 

Northwest  Swedish 

Norway 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pittsburg. 

Kock  River 

Bt  Louis  German 

Savannah  

Southeast  Indiana 

Southern  California 

Southern  German. 

Southern  Illinois 

South  India 

Sweden 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Upper  Iowa 

West  German 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin 

Missions. 


Trmvcling 
prtachcn. 


Arizona 

Black  Hills 

Bulgaria 

Central  China... 

Dakota. 

Denmark 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Montana 

New  Mexico. . . . 
North  China.... 
South  America. 

Utah 

West  Nebraska. 


Total 


Spring  Conferences , 
Fall  Conferences 


Grand  total. 


88 

2» 

185 

48 

128 

216 

24S 

153 

55 

C7 

196 

58 

88 

74 

170 

254 

251 

24 

192 

266 

85 

94 

80 

269 

189 

138 

89 

261 

161 

125 

20 

165 

86 

148 

77 

88 

48 

82 

201 

65 

169 

289 

103 

88 

126 

85 

81 

145 

41 

52 

60 

104 

202 

47 

71 

155 

145 

172 


7 

6 

9 

6 

11 

8 

16 

80 

18 

7 

15 

11 

8 

9 

10 


7,009 


5.0S7 
7,009 


12,096 


Mnahtn.    ,ProhatloiMn« 


4,740 

923 

7.M4 

6.156 

11.515 

28,097 

80.614 

24,854 

5.070 

^889 

85,690 

2,953 

2,169 

13,986 

21,148 

24.598 

42,250 

2.491 

28,220 

28,880 

2,670 

9,444 

18,242 

87.786 

80,162 

18,528 

16,017 

28,879 

13,211 

9,511 

85j 

28.173 

5,515 

23,327 

5,902 

2.866 

4,571 

2,5^8 

41.988 

8,966 

82.058 

25,243 

7.908 

11,092 

24,724 

1,680 

1,251 

24,616 

1,835 

5,9'<8 

5.673 

9,062 

20.690 

8.198 

5,798 

8a,892 

11,544 

12,456 


67 

95 

28 

52 

1,299 

629 

480 

478 

837 

298 

819 

162 

286 

142 

1,809 


856,690 


707,415 
856,690 


1,564,105 


510 

168 

771 

681 

1,075 

1,270 

2,r^l 

1,775 

aiB 

869 
2,0S0 

865 

709 
1,392 
1.234 
1,911 
1,888 

268 
2,297 
2,2u9 

815 
2,377 
2.215 
1,988 
2,888 

8i8 
2,422 
2,602 
1,479 

872 

141 
1,191 
1.048 
1,885 

7:>4 

274 
5.57 
409 

2,7.39 
6.')9 

1,286 

1,417 
626 

8,019 

1,249 
201 
1&9 

2,600 
686 

1,836 
951 

2.000 

1,349 
875 
8>9 

2.438 
906 
983 


6 
6 

18 

53 

90 

110 

279 

160 

893 

40 

45 

115 

259 

26 


7^961 


102.856 
75,961 


178,817 


Whole  number  of  members  and  probation- 
ers, 1,742,922,  showing  an  increase  of  42,620 
over  the  number  returned  in  1879 ;  number  of 


local  preachers,  12,655.  Number  of  S 
schools,  21,093,  with  222,379  officei 
teachers,  and  1,602,334  scholars;  oun 
baptisms  during  the  year,  58,535  of  c 
and  59,330  of  adults;  number  of  cb 
17,561,  valued  at  $64,131,806  ;  number 
sonages,  5,844,  valued  at  $8,750,513. 
traveling  preachers,  1,152  are  retun 
'*on  trial,"  8,719  as  in  full  connecti( 
as  ^^supernumerary,"  and  1,314  as  * 
annuated." 

The  total  sales  of  the  Book  Concern  i 
York  and  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  18 
amounted  to  $1,465,522  in  value.  Tl 
cern  at  New  York  issued  during  th 
585,835  volumes  of  books,  and  1,052,50 
of  tracts.  Twenty  periodicals  are  po 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Con  I 
and  fifty-three  other  periodicals  are  po 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 

The  e<lucatioDal  institutions  under  th 
supervision  of  the  Church  comprise  ele\ 
ological  seminaries  and  institutes,  foi 
colleges  and  universities,  and  about  one  I 
and  thirty  seminaries  and  woraen^s  i 
which  give  instruction  to  about  21,000  st 
and  have  property  valued  at  $11,560,00 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Genend  1 
ary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  £| 
Church  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
beginning  November  3d.  The  principa 
of  the  committee  were  to  examine  the 
of  the  condition  of  the  missionary  fu 
determine  the  amount  that  would  be  r 
for  the  support  of  the  domestic,  foreij 
other  missions  during  the  ensuing  year 
the  amount  that  should  be  contributed  1 
conference  and  mission-field  toward  th 
and  to  decide  upon  the  amount  to  be 
priated  to  each  mission-field.  The  Tr 
reported  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
from  November  1,  1879,  to  October  31 
had  been  $557,371  against  $551,859  r 
in  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  lii 
of  the  Society  had  been  increased  by  % 
its  total  indebtedness  now  being  $1 
About  $105,000  had  been  spent  upon  n 
during  the  past  year  more  than  wen 
on  the  same  missions  during  the  p 
year. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  w 
the  various  mission-fields  as  follows : 

I.  FoRBiGK  MnsiONS : 

Africa  (including  LSberlA  and  work  In  the  Inte- 
rior)  

Bouth  America  (Bnenoa  Ayres  and  Moote- 
vldeo,  etc) 

China. 

Germany  and  Switzerland 

Scandinavia  (Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden).. 

India 

Bulgaria  and  Turkey 

Italy 

Mexico 

Japan  

Total  for  foreign  miaatona 

II.   MiaoiONB  IN  THB  UNfTSD  StATM    HOT    IK  Ak 

KUAL  CoHFEBEKcaa  (iu  the  Tenltoriea  asf 
among  Indiana) 
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Bnmgfat  forwird $389,874  The  Subject  was  not  definitely  acted  upon  by 

L  DoMMTio  M18810W8 :  the  Conference.    The  commission  which  had 

Scaomnjiviftn '.'.'.'.'.'. *. '. '.".'. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. ! *. *.     17,6J0  been  appointed  by  the  previous  General  Oon- 

Qarman. .......'.'!.* ' . .' . . .' '. . . . . . . .  . . ..........     41  juo  f erence  to  arrange  for  a  basis  of  fraternal  rela- 

SSri^'indUii ^^vw  ^^^^^  w^^*^  ^b®  Methodist  Episcopal   Church, 

En^li^hhSpeaking". * '. '. '. * '. '. '. '. '. *. '. '. '. * ! *. * *. '. '. ". .... '. '.   1 7o,b60  South,  made  a  report  of  the  conference  w hicli 

L  MiMeiumeoaa  appropriatioM J2'?lll!  bad  been  held  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  in 

Qrtheiiqokiationoi'uiedebt. u%ibO  August,  1876,  and  transmitted  the  terms  which 

f^QtaX %TiSfiU  bad  been  arranged  there  for  fraternal  recogni- 
tion and  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  con- 
The  statistics  of  the  missions  for  1880  were :  ceming  property.  The  binding  force  of  the 
%reign  mimons:  Number  of  foreign  mis-  agreement  made  by  the  commission  upon  a 
onari^  97  ;  of  assistant  missionaries,  63 ;  of  succeeding  General  Conference  was  questioned, 
)reign  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  but  the  agreement  was  shown  to  be  of  the 
iissionary  Society,  30 ;  of  native  workers  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  the  Conference  de- 
Toman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  138 ;  of  cided  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  that  it  was 
ative  ordained,  unordained,  and  local  preach-  binding  and  final.  The  report  of  the  committee 
rs,  666  ;  of  teachers  and  other  helpers,  536 ;  on  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  all  Methodist 
f  members,  26,702 ;  of  probationers,  8,807 ;  bodies,  recommending  that  sach  a  conference 
76rage  attendance  on  Sunday  worship,  26,283 ;  be  held  in  London  in  1881,  was  approved, 
lumber  of  baptisms,  725  of  adalta,  and  1,609  Four  new  bishops  were  elected,  viz. :  Henry  W. 
if  children;  number  of  day-schools,  816,  with  Warren,ofPhiladelphia,Pennsylvania;  CyrusD. 
0,282  scholars;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  Foss,  D.D.,  President  of  Wesleyan  University ; 
129,  with  44,627  scholars ;  number  of  orphans,  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  President  of  Drew  Theo- 
i76 ;  amount  collected  for  benevolent  societies,  logical  Seminary  ;  and  Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.  D., 
^11,376;  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $5,236;  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  TheOonfer- 
for  self-sapport,  $134,226.  The  missions  re-  ence  recommended  that  the  bishops  reside  at 
tarned  264  churches,  valued  at  $1,121,748;  701  New  York;  Boston;  PHiladelphia ;  Syracuse, 
other  places  of  worship,  190  parsonages  or  New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
homes,  valued  at  $316,287,  and  other  property  Atlanta,  Georgia,  or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee ; 
of  the  value  of  $156,967. — Domestic  MissioM  :  Des  Moines,Iowa ;  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  Min- 
Nomber  of  missionaries,  2,246 ;  of  local  preach-  nesota;  St  Louis,  Missouri ;  Washington, Texas ; 
era,  292;  of  members,  24, 154 ;  of  probationers,  and  San  Francisco,  California.  The  question 
3,418 ;  of  baptisms,  62  of  adults,  200  of  children ;  arose  whether  a  person  became  bishop  upon  his 
of  Siinday-scliools,  577,  with  26,935  scholars ;  election  to  the  office  or  on  his  ordination.  The 
ofcborches,  70;  amount  of  collections  for  the  Conference  decided  by  common  consent  that 
Missionary  Society,  $15,173.  his  entrance  upon  the  ofQce  took  place  on  his 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  being  set  apart  to  it  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
Episcopal  Church  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
Ist.  The  quadrennial  report  of  the  bishops  cipline.  A  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
reviewed  the  history  and  the  progress  of  the  referred  made  a  report  recommending  that  a 
Chorch  and  its  various  societies  during  the  pre-  bishop  of  African  descent  be  elected ;  but  the 
ceding  four  years,  and  gave  accounts  of  the  Conference  refused  to  recognize  color  as  in  any 
visits  which  the  bishops  had  made  to  the  for-  way  constituting  a  qnalification  for  the  office, 
i^ign  conferences  and  missions  in  Germany  and  and  postponed  the  recommendation  indefi- 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  an-  nitely.  A  report  was  adopted  eoncerning  the 
DQal  conferences  were  organized ;  Denmark,  f  reedmen  and  the  Southern  work,  ordering  that 
Bulgaria,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  China,  and  Mexico,  the  organization  of  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society. 
The  visitation  of  the  missions  in  South  Amer-  remain  unchanged,  but  that  the  Board  of  Man- 
ic^ which  had  been  contemplated,  was  pre-  agers  of  the  Society  be  advised  to  give  aid  also 
vented  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  during  the  next  four  years,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
other  causes.  A  committee  which  haa  been  done  without  embarrassment  to  the  schools 
>ppoioted  by  the  preceding  General  Conference  for  the  freedmen,  and  to  the  schools  which  had 
to  consider  the  subject  of  lay  delegation  in  been  established  by  the  Church  among  the 
the  annual  conferences,  made  a  report  recom-  white  people  in  the  Southern  States.  A  new 
mending  that  lay  delegates  be  chosen  from  the  ecclesiastical  code,  which  had  been  prepared 
presiding  elders'  districts  in  the  ratio  of  one  by  the  order  of  the  previous  General  Confer- 
<lelegate  for  every  six  quarterly  conferences;  ence,  was  amended  and  adopted.  A  plan  was 
that  the  lay  delegates  and  ministers  sit  and  de-  presented  for  the  organization  of  the  General 
liberate  together  in  the  annual  conferences  in  Conference  into  two  houses,  one  to  consist  of 
006  body ;  and  that  the  lay  delegates  have  ministers,  the  other  of  laymen,  meeting  and 
power  to  speak  on  all  questions  coming  before  voting  separately,  but  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
the  conferences,  and  to  vot«  on  all  questions  of  one  hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and 
»xcept  those  affecting  the  character  and  rela-  eleven.  A  division  of  the  Conference  to  vote 
ions  of  traveling  elders,  and  the  election  of  by  orders,  as  provided  for  by  the  plan  under 
iloisteriol  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  .which  lay  representation  was  introduced  into 
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the  body,  was  had  for  the  first  time  on  a  propo- 
sition to  discontinue  the  official  papers  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  The  papers  were  continued,  con- 
ditionally. Amendments  were  made  to  the 
phraseology  of  certain  sections  of  the  Disci- 
pline for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  inference 
of  an  intention  to  exclude  women  from  the 
offices  of  class-leader,steward,or  superiDteudent 
of  the  Sunday-school.  Two  cases  of  appeal 
came  up  against  the  decision  of  the  bishop :  in 
the  one  case,  that  the  law  of  the  Church  does 
not  authorize  the  ordination  of  women,  and  his 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  Conference  a  vote  to 
elect  women  to  orders ;  and  in  the  other  case, 
that  the  Discipline  does  not  contemplate  the 
licensing  of  women  as  local  preachers,  and  that 
the  action  of  a  district  conference  in  licensing 
a  woman  was  unauthorized.  The  action  of  ttie 
bishop  was  sustained  in  both  cases,  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  and 
with  the  uniform  course  of  administration  un- 
der it.  The  Conference  refused  to  authorize  a 
provision  for  compeUing  members  of  the  Church 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  gospel.  A 
committee  of  German  ministers  was  appointed 
to  translate  the  Book  of  Discipline  into  German. 
A  plan  was  presented  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1884  by  ap- 
propriate exercises  to  be  arranged  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  collection  of  funds  for  various  objects 
of  the  Church ;  it  contemplated  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Centennial  Educational  Com- 
mission to  devise  plans  for  endowing  and  mak- 
ing secure  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Church,  and  enlarging  the  funds  under  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  assist- 
ance of  needy  students.  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  bishops,  who  are  to  report  a  plan 
of  action.  The  bishops  were  recommended  to 
report  to  the  General  Conference  all  decisions 
on  questions  of  law  which  should  be  made  by 
them.  The  organization  of  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Italy  was  recommended,  on  condition 
that  the  bishop  presiding  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Italian  mission  shall  approve  the  measure. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  enforce  all  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  the  Chinese 
upon  American  shores,  and  to  afford  them  the 
protection  which  is  accorded  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  residing  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Chinese  Empire;  instructing  the  offi- 
cial papers  *'  to  speak  boldly  and  explicitly  " 
on  this  subject  and  to  this  purpose ;  and  ad- 
vising the  people  to  exercise  charity  toward 
Chinese  immigrants,  and  seek  to  allay  the 
hostility  which  has  been  stirred  up  against 
them. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  CmrROH,  South. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church  for  1879,  as  they  were  published 
in  1880.  It  shows  the  number  of  preachers 
and  members. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCES. 


A!abamft 

Arkansas. 

Baltimore 

Columbia 

Denver 

East  Texas 

Florida. 

German  Mission 

Holston 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Mission 

Kentucky 

LitUeBock 

Los  Angel«»s. 

Louisiana 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

North  Alabama. .... 

North  (aroHna 

North  Georgia. 

North  Missbslppi.. . 

North  Texas . . 

Northwest  Texas. . . 

Pacific 

Bouth  Carolina 

South  Georvia 

Southwest  Missouri. 

Bt  Louis 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Virginia 

"Western 

Western  Yiri^nia. . . 

West  Texas 

White  Blver 

China  Mission 

Mexican  Mission.. . . 
Brazilian  Mission . . . 
Bishops 

Totalln1879... 
Total  in  1S78... 

Increase 


TimTcliiv 

Local      '' 

rotai|M(k. 

mod 

piMcken. 

pnadwfs. 

i44 

207 

813 

bO 

184 

MM 

197 

IIG      1 

»JID1 

267 

19 

IA» 

T 

9 

445 

63 

149 

14,419 

77 

105 

11^7 

21 

16 

i,m 

175 

801 

njm 

85 

U 

^i 

18 

20 

1.4W 

87 

108 

SsTS 

122 

82 

iim 

74 

162 

loa 

10 

21 

IJH 

82 

n 

RCOI 

184 

200 

t\,m 

144 

251 

MiM 

111 

lU 

ftjM 

141 

148 

fim 

5 

8 

s^ 

1S4 

868 

S4.117 

194 

244 

t6.W 

228 

482 

«l34i 

189 

193 

»JSA 

110 

2S1 

23^714 

141 

£28 

rijm 

67 

41 

4.811 

170 

151 

45,113 

186 

£21 

w» 

81 

126 

\m 

65 

92 

10,446 

208 

882 

4fi.« 

70 

60 

a^ 

197 

184 

5Clli 

81 

80 

i,m 

n 

186 

14,?J 

66 

78 

:,i« 

78 

148 

1S,4M 

7 

1(0 

•  • 

18 

MS 

•  • 

1 

tt 

7 

•  • 

7 

8.867 

6,888 

881175 

8,768 

^762 

7»,8tt 

104 

TO 

9m 

Number  of  Sundaj-scbools,  8, Ml,  with  8,- 
528  teacbers  and  42.187  scholars;  number  of 
baptisms  daring  1879,  28,011  of  children  aod 
49,798  of  adnlts ;  amount  of  collections  for 
conference  claimants,  $66,828;  for  missions, 
$129,718.  The  lay  members  are  classified  as 
follows:  White  members,  816,294;  colored 
members,  1,251 ;  Indian  members,  4,981. 

The  Board  of  Mission*  bad  missions  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  incloding  an  In- 
dian Mission  Conference,  with  6,728  preachers 
and  members,  and  a  mission  among  the  Ecbota 
Indians  in  North  Carolina,  with  185  memhers; 
in  China,  where  there  were  5  missionaries,  8  na- 
tive preachers,  2  woman  missionaries,  6  Bible 
women,  19  Sunday-school  teachers,  11  day- 
school  teachers,  97  members,  186  scholtrs  in 
Sunday-schools  and  105  in  day-schools;  in 
Central  Mexico,  with  80  stations,  14  preachers, 
10  teachers,  11  day  and  night  schools,  a  school 
for  young  preachers,  15  Sunday-schools,  and 
531  members;  on  the  Mexican  border  (R'k> 
Grande),  with  18  stations,  14  missionaries,  651 
members,  4,800  in  congregations,  and  25  San- 
day-schools,  with  472  scholars ;  and  in  Brasl, 
with  stations  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Piracictbs, 
with  2  missionaries  and  86  members. 
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ni.  Methodwt  Pbotestant  Chuboh. — This  items  of  business  transacted  were  the  election 

Jhurch  includes  forty-four  annual  conferences,  of  three  bishops  (the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cain,  the  Rev, 

rith  1,200  itinerant  ministers  and  130,000  lay  W.  F.  Dickerson,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Turner, 

Qembers,  holding  church  property  which  is  LL.  D.),  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 

aloed  at  $3,000,000.  CEcumeoical   Methodist  Conference,  and  the 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  adoption  of  a  proposition  to  negotiate  for  a 
'rotestaut  Church  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl-  union  with  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal 
ania,  in  May.  The  Rev.  G.  B.  McElroy,  Presi-  Church  in  Canada.  The  bishops  met  at  New- 
lent  of  Adrian  College,  was  chosen  President,  port,  Rhode  Island,  August  12th,  to  make  ar- 
feasares  were  adopted  for  the  participation  of  rangements  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  orders 
he  Church  in  the  CBcumenical  Conference  of  of  the  General  Conference.  A  committee  was 
lethodist  Churches,  to  be  held  in  London  in  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  Mr.  Wesley^s 
881 ;  for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  and  a  Liturgy  and  Ritual.  It  was  ordered  that  as 
lyman  as  members  of  the  Western  division  of  soon  as  practicable  all  the  bishops  should  wear 
be  Committee  of  the  Conference ;  and  for  the  robes.  A  constitution  was  adopted  for  a  con- 
ppointment  of  three  ministers  and  three  lay-  nectional  literary,  historical,  and  educational 
len  as  delegates  to  the  body.  A  petition  was  association.  A  committee  was  appointed  on 
resented  asking  the  Conference  to  take  action  the  subject  of  union  with  other  colored  Meth- 
E^inst  the  connection  of  members  of  the  odist  bodies.  Other  committees  were  appointed 
tbarch  with  the  Masonic  order,  the  obligations  to  prepare  a  course  of  studies  to  be  publislied 
nd  principles  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  arrange  for 
repugnant  and  antagonistic  to  Christ  and  giving  public  notices  of  the  festivals  of  the 
oliness/^  To  this  the  Conference  replied  that,  ecclesiastical  calendar,  etc.,  and  call  attention 
s  the  petitioners  did  not  state  what  were  to  the  observance  of  them.  Bishop  Turner 
be  features  of  Masonry  to  which  objection  was  deputed  to  visit  Africa,  and  Bishop  Dick- 
m  made,  and  as  they  were  unknown  to  the  erson  to  visit  Hayti,  Saraana,  and  Santo  Do- 
ody,  and  as  the  fact  was  indisputable  that  mingo,  in  the  interest  of  the  missions  of  the 
lany  of  the  most  exemplary  members  of  the  Church. 

arioas  Christian  denominations  were  con-  The  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  for 
ected  with  the  Masonic  institution,  ^Hhere-  a  union  of  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal 
)re  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  petitioners  Church,  met  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  September 
re  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  freemasonry.  8th,  during  the  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
^hile  it  is  evident,"  the  Conference  report  said,  ence  of  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
tiitt  that  estimate  is  based,  at  best,  upon  a  at  that  place,  to  execute  the  duty  with  which 
lere  guess  or  conjecture,  and  as  the  General  they  were  intrusted.  A  resolution  was  passed 
Conference  can  not,  consistently  with  its  digni-  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  British 
ed  character  as  a  church  legislature,  under-  Chnrch,  expressing  a  desire  for  union  with  the 
ike  to  work  in  the  dark,  especially  if  in  doing  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  oom- 
)  it  would  gravely  pronounce  many  of  our  missioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  tho 
retbren  in  Christ  to  oe  antagonistic  to  him,"  commissioners  of  that  body.  Articles  of  agree- 
le Conference  therefore  decline  to  take  any  ac-  ment  were  prepared  providing  for  the  accept- 
on  with  reference  to  freemasonry.  A  resolu-  ance  of  the  members  of  the  British  Methodist 
on  was  adopted  declaring  the  endowment  of  Episcopid  Church  into  the  African  Methodist 
iditional  theological  chairs  in  all  the  denomina-  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  recognition  of  Bish- 
onal  colleges  to  be  a  positive  necessity,  which  op  Disney,  of  the  former  body,  as  junior  bishop 
loold  be  provided  for  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  latter  body,  and  the  organization  of  the 
ith  reference  to  the  salaries  of  ministers,  the  British  Churches  into  the  tenth  Episcopal  dis- 
)Qference  declared  that  the  declaration  in  the  trict,  with  Bishop  Disney  as  bishop  in  charge ; 
)ok  of  Discipline  on  elementary  principles,  the  union  to  become  of  force  when  the  articles 
at  pastors  should  be  given  *^  a  religious  com-  of  agreement  shall  have  been  ratified  by  a 
asation  for  their  labors,"  implies  such  a  com-  majority  of  the  members  of  the  British  Meth- 
Qsation  as  shall,  by  mutual  agreement  of  pas-  odist  Episcopal  Church  and  by  two  thirds  of 
'and  people,  be  acceptable  to  both ;  therefore,  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  African  Meth- 
it  the  pastor^s  consent  to  the  amount  of  salary  odist  Episcopal  Chnrch.  The  British  Church 
owed  him  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  bind-  became  an  independent  body  in  1860.  Its  ju- 
l  obligation  on  all  the  parties  concerned,  risdiction  extends  over  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
e  Colorado  Conference  (colored)  was  recog-  ada  and  the  West  Indies;  and  it  had  in  1880 
;ed  as  a  mission  conference.  Provisions  were  three  Annual  Conferences — the  Ontario,  Nova 
;de  for  putting  the  two  Book  Concerns  of  Scotia,  and  West  Indies  Conferences — one  bish- 
)  Church  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Pitts-  op,  77  itinerant  and  local  ministers,  2,684  mem- 
pg,  Pennyslvania,  under  the  control  of  the  bers,  87  Sunday-schools  with  1,727  scholars, 
neral  Conference.  and  one  newspaper,  "  The  Missionary  Messen- 
[V.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chitrch.  ger."  It  had  also  foreign  missions  in  the  West 
The  General  Conference  of  the  African  Meth-  India  Islands. 

st  Episcopal  Church  met  at  St.  Louis,  Mis-  V.  Wesleyan  Connection. — The  following 

ri,  Maj  3d.    Among  the  more  important  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan 
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Methodist  CooDection,  as  published  in  oonnec- 
tioQ  with  the  minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence for  1880: 


COUNTRIES. 

MamlMn. 

OBtrid. 

Mlnlt- 
ten. 

L  Id  Gr«at  Britain 

876,678 
24,468 

86,7j»8 
1,7{>2 

25824 

728 

10,6:36 

62 

1,473 
881 

11.  In  Irelaudand  Irish  misaions. 
III.  In  foreign  niisMions 

IV.  Frencii  Conference 

2)>* 

Total 

1S9,711 

87,246 

2,028 

The  tables  give  also  328  miui.^^tcrs  on  trial, 
viz.,  164  in  Great  Britain,  21  in  Ireland,  and  143 
in  the  foreign  missions;  and  321  supernume- 
raries. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  was  held  in  London,  May  3d. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  £165,498,  of  which  £118,808  were  de- 
scribed as  "  home  receipts,"  or  contributions 
from  the  stations  and  auxiliaries  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  £9,068  as  "foreign  re- 
ceipts," or  contributions  from  the  mission-sta- 
tions, and  £37,622  had  been  received  through 
the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Thanksgiving  fund.    . 

The  general  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
missions  is  as  follows :  Missions  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Committee  aud  Bntish  Conference,  in  Europe, 
India,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies,  as  far  as  ascertained : 

Central  or  principal  stations  called  circaits 429 

Chapels  and  other  preaching-places  in  connection  with 

the  central  and  prindpsl  stations 2^99 

Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  including  sa- 

pprnumerarles. 445 

Other  paid  agents,  aa  catechists,  Interpreters,  day- 
school  teachers,  etc 1,924 

TTnoaid  agents,  as  Sunday -school  teachers,  etc 7,806 

Full  and  accredited  church -members 86,758 

On  trial  for  chun'h-membership 11,079 

Scholars,  deducting  for  those  who  attend  both  the  day 

and  Sunday  nchools 9S,20S 

Printing  establishments. .^ 8 

In  Western  Africa  explorations  had  been 
made  with  a  view  of  extending  the  missions 
into  the  interior  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  the 
Society  should  permit  such  an  experiment.  A 
Proprietary  High  School  for  Girls  had  been  be- 
gun at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  A  Zenana 
mission  had  been  begun  prosperously  in  Ben- 
gal. Much  medical  relief  had  been  given  in 
China.  Arrangements  had  been  recently  made 
to  put  the  missions  in  the  West  Indies  upon  a 
better  basis,  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  local  resources,  which  should  result  in  self- 
support  and  self-government,  and  satisfactory 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  carrying 
them  out. 

The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was  reported 
to  be  6,376 — 121  more  than  were  reported  in 
the  previous  year.  Of  these,  2,629,  or  rather 
more  than  one  third,  belonged  to  the  Connec- 
tional  Sunday-school  Union.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  officers  and  teachers  was  119,911,  and 
of  scholars  787,143.    These  returns  showed  an 

*  Exclusive  of  the  French  ministers  who  are  employed  In 
the  Channel  Islands. 


increase  of  1,151  officers  and  teachers  end  20,* 
886  scholars.    The  total  cost  of  Wesleyan  Sqd* 
day-schools  during  the  year  had  been  £66,574. 
The    Wesleyan   Conference  met  in  its  one 
hundred  and  seventh  session,  in  London,  Jnlj 
20th.    The  Rev.  £.  £.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary secretaries  of  the  Connection,  was  elect* 
ed  President.    The  numerical  returns  showed 
that  a  net  decrease  of  934  had  taken  pUce  in  the 
number  of  members  during  the  year,  while  the 
number  of  persons  on  trial  had  increased  bj 
1,840.    It  appeared  by  comparing  the  dettib 
of  the  statistical  report  that  while  more  thin 
43,000  new  members  bad  been  received,  5,572 
had  died,  and  87,000  persons  who  had  been 
members  were  no  longer  represented  on  the 
class-rolls.    This  number  was  made  up  of  14,- 
000  persons  who  had  removed,  and  more  than 
23,000  persons  who  had  ceased  to  cootribote 
and  attend  class-meeting.      The  decrease  was 
greatest  in  Cornwall,  and  was  attributed  there 
to  financial  depression.  This  was  the  third  year 
in  which  a  decrease  was  reported.    The  pro- 
ject for  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Methodist  Churches  was  finally  approved,  and 
full  arrangements  were  made  for  calling  and 
holding  the  Conference  at  the  City  Road  Chap- 
el in  London,  in  September,  1881.     It  was  de- 
cided that  the  meeting  should  be  called  a  Con- 
gress rather  than  a  Conference.   The  EiecntiTe 
Committee  of  the  Thanksgiving  fund  which 
was  instituted  by  the  Conference  of  1878,  and 
which  the  Conference  of  1879  had  resolved  to 
make  £244,975  if  that  amount  could  be  raised, 
reported  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  fond 
amounted  on  the  15th  of  July  to  £287,155,  of 
which  £184,007  had  been  paid  in,  and  that 
subsequent  subscriptions  had  raised  the  amoont 
promised  to  £289,000.    The  committee  had  re- 
solved to  increase  the  fund  to  300,000  guineas, 
or  £315.000.     Meetings  had  been  held  in  be- 
half of  the  fund  in  all  the  districts,  and  in  all 
but  fifty  of  the  circuits.    The  Sabbath  Com- 
mittee, after  a  detailed  statement  of  what  had 
been  done,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
closing  of  public-housea  and  the  opening  of 
museums  on  Sunday,  reported  that  '^upona 
review  of  the  events  of  the  year  liearing  npon 
the  Sabbath  question,  we  can  not  but  tbinl^i 
notwithstanding  discouraging    circumstances, 
that,  all  things  considered,  an  advance  favor- 
able  to  our  most  cherished  aims  and  hopes  has 
been  made.^*  A  declaration  was  adopted  in  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  trust  property  for  ama^ 
roents  and  other  purposes  not  contemplated  in 
the  formation  of  the  several  trusts,  by  which 
the  members  and  officers  of  churches  were  re- 
minded that  such  properties  can  be  legally  n^d 
only  for  such  purposes  as  are  in  accordance 
with   the  provisions  of  the  deeds,  which  are 
religious  worship  and  **  public  and  other  meet- 
ings and  services  held  according  to  the  general 
rules  and  usages  of  the  people  called  Method- 
ists as  they  appear  in  the  Annual  Minutes  of 
Conference  from  time  to  time  published."   The 
Home  Mission  Committee  was  authorized  to 
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jmploy,  in  addition  to  district  missionaries,  IX.  Wesletan  Hefobm  Union. — The  sta- 

ninisters  and  lay  agents  for  general  evangelis-  tistioal  reports  of  the  churches  connected  with 

ic  work.     The  sabject  of  establishing  a  Con-  this  body,  made  to  the  representative  assembly 

erenoe  in  Sonth  Africa  was  considered,  but  such  in  August,  showed  that  the  number  of  preach- 

t  measure  was  judged  to  be  not  yet  expedient,  ers  was  605,  and  the  number  of  members  was 

VL  Primitive  Methodist  Connection. —  7,860.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Sunday- 
Che  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  soboolB  included  3,01 1  teachers  and  19,078  schol- 
;hi9  Connection  (exclusive  of  the  Canadian  ars.  These  figures  showed  an  increase  during 
conference),  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Con-  the  year  of  73  preachers,  120  members,  6  Sun- 
erence  of  1880:  Number  of  members,  174,-  day-schools,  115  teachers,  and  657  scholars. 
169;  of  ministers,  1,041;  of  local  preachers,  X.  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism. 
4,244;  of  class-leaders,  10,220;  of  chapels,  — The  committee  appointed  to  represent  the 
L072;  of  other  places  of  worship,  1,846.  The  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  of 
etnrn  of  members  shows  a  decrease  of  101.  churches  in  reference  to  an  (Ecumenical  Cou' 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Prim-  ference  of  Methodism^  held  meetings  in  Cin- 
tm  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  cinnati,  Ohio,  May  6th  and  10th,  aud  decided 
jondon,  May  11th.  The  receipts  of  the  Soci-  to  call  such  a  conference  to  meet  in  the  City 
tv  for  the  year  had  been  £23,820  distinctively  Road  Chapel,  London,  about  the  middle  of 
tyled  missionary  money,  and  £l'5,854  contrib-  August,  1881.  The  Conference,  it  is  stated  in 
ited  for  various  special  purposes,  making  in  the  call,  is  not  to  be  for  legislative  purposes, 
Jl  £89,175.  The  debt  of  the  Society  amount-  nor  for  doctrinal  controversies,  nor  for  an  at- 
mI  to  £7,000.  The  missions  included  72  sta-  tempt  to  harmonize  the  various  polities  and 
ions,  witii  107  missionaries,  in  the  United  usages  of  the  Methodist  churches,  but  for  co- 
kingdom  ;  66  stations,  with  94  ministers  and  operation  rather  than  consolidation,  and  to  de- 
nissionaries,  in  Canada;  90  stations,  with  112  vise  such  means  for  prosecuting  the  home  and 
ninisters  and  missionaries, in  Australasia;  three  foreign  work  of  the  churches  as  will  result  in 
stations,  with  three  European  and  two  native  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  to  promote 
nissionaries,  in  Africa;  in  all,  231  stations,  with  fraternity,  and  to  increase  the  moral  and  evan- 
}18  missionaries  and  colonial  ministers.  The  gelical  power  of  a  common  Methodism.  Among 
[)n]y  missions  to  the  heathen  were  at  Fernando  the  subjects  which  such  a  conference  might 
Po,  West  Africa,  and  Aliwal  North,  South  properly  consider  are  mentioned  the  duty  of 
Africa.  The  mission  at  Fernando  Po  had  been  Methodism  with  reference  to  diverse  and  an- 
closed  in  the  previous  year  in  consequence  of  tagonistic  faiths,  and  toward  evils  and  vices ; 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Spanish  author-  its  relation  to  education ;  the  means  of  evan- 
ides;  but  the  work  had  been  resumed,  and  was  gelization;  Methodism  as  a  missionary  move- 
going  on  prosperously,  under  a  suspension  of  ment ;  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  foreign 
the  onfriendly  restrictions.  work,  and  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  waste 

Vn.  United  Methodist  Fbee  CntTBorres. —  and  rivalries,  and  of  securing  sympathy  and  co- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  operation  between  different  Methodist  bodies 

this  body  as  they  were  presented  to  the  Con-  occupying  the  same  or  contiguous  mission- 

ference  in  July,  1880:  Number  of  ministers,  fields;  the  use  of  the  press;  the  resources  of 

391 ;  of  supernumeraries,  35 ;  of  local  preach-  Methodism  and  its  corresponding  responsibil- 

Bit,  3,391 ;  of  leaders,  4,249;  of  members,  72,-  ity ;  the  spiritual  unity  of  Methodism,  and  the 

^;  of  persons  on  trial,  7,433;  of  chapels,  best  way  to  secure  its  maintenance  and  in- 

[^356 ;  of  preaching-rooms,  199 ;  of  Sunday-  crease,  and  to  manifest  it  to  the  world ;  and 

«hools,  1,345,  with  26,918  teachers  and  189,-  other  kindred  topics.    The  Conference  is  to  be 

'38  scholars.     The  returns  show  a  decrease  of  composed  of  four  hundred  members,  including 

35  members  in  the  home,  and  an  increase  of  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  numbers  of  minis- 

90  members  in  the  foreign,  stations;  a  de-  ters  and  laymen,  who  are  to  be  assigned  so 

^ase  of  1,000  persons  on  trial,  and  an  increase  that  the  British  and  Continental  Methodists 

r  402  Sunday  scholars.  and  their  affiliated  conferences  and  mission- 

VIII.  Mbtoodist   New  Connection. — The  fields  shall  have  two  hundred,  and  the  confer- 

^Iity-fourth  annual  Conference  of  the  Meth-  ences  and  churches  in  the  United  States  and 

list  New  Connection  met  at  Longton,  June  Canada  and  their  foreign  work  shall  have  two 

Uh.     The  Rev.  W.  Cocker,  D.  D.,  Principal  hundred  representatives.     The  distribution  of 

^  Ranmoor  College,   Sheffield,   was    chosen  the  British  and  Continental  delegates  is  to  be 

resident.     A  special  fund  was  established,  to  determined  by  the  British  churches  through 

3  known  as  the  Connectional  Auxiliary  fund,  consultation  and  correspondence.    The  dele- 

»  consist  of  £12,000,  and  to  be  apportioned  gates  assigned  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 

nohg  the  foreign  missions,  the  Paternal  fund,  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  The  Method- 

ke  College  fund,  and  a  contemplated  Connec-  ist  Episcopal  Church,  80;  the  Methodist  Epis- 

onal  loan  fund.    The  Missionary  Committee  copal  Church,  South,  38;  the  African  Method- 

'as  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  em-  ist  Episcopal  Church,  12;  the  Methodist  Epis- 

loyment  of  Bible  women  among  the  destitute,  copal  Zion  Church,  10 ;  the  Colored  Methodist 

k^  resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  Gov-  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  6 ;  the  Evan- 

rament  ^'  Burials  Bill.**  gelical  Association,  6 ;  the  Union  American 
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Methodist  EDiscopal  Church,  2 ;  the  Union  na ;  with  Sefior  Jos^  Eligio  Mufioz,  Attorney- 
American  Protestant  Chnrch,  2 ;  the  Method-  General,  and  the  Procurator-General.* 
ist  Protestant  Church,  6 ;  the  American  Wes-  The  Governor  of  the  Federal  District  (ap- 
lejan  Church,  4 ;  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  pointed  hy  the  President  for  an  unlimited 
2 ;  the  Independent  Methodist  Church,  2 ;  the  term)  is  General  Cdrlos  Pacheco.  The  other 
Congregational  Methodist  Church,  2 ;  the  Meth-  Governors,  with  their  respective  salaries,  were 
odist  Church  of  Canada,  12;   the  Methodist  as  follows: 

Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  4 ;  the  Primitive  Agiua  CAiieatM Sefior  Miguel  Gnbichard  fioon « 

Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Campeachy Seftor  Arturo  shieis.  8,000 » 

canada,2;  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  2 ;  and  chihffii;:::::::::::::::::^^82SSrLSTe^^  ^T 

the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2.  c<MhaiU 8eW  Evwuto  Madero.  1,40000 

Thft  rAmflininif  rit  rriAmhArfl  ArA  Iftft  to  h«  difl-  CoUma. BeOor  Frandeoo SanU  Crnx.   2,000  06 

1  ne  remaming  six  memoers  are  leil  10  oe  aiS-  Daraii«).  ..UcentUte  Frandsoo  Gomez  del  Palado.  8,«»  00 

tributed  by  the  Western  section  of  the  General  OaaniOtutto Licentiate  Manuel  MuDoz  Leda       ? 

Executive  Committee.  SmIZ*^ x?**^^  S*5f*!  J^'^tSlL^  ^SS  2 

.  .,  1  •»  ..       i^  'xi.      •  _^«i.   i.  Hidalgo General  Eafkel  CraTkKo.  4.000  00 

A  General  Executive  Committee  is  constitut-  jaiisco Beoor  Femiin  G.  Ek«tn.  ijm  » 

ed,  to  be  composed  of  one  minister  and  one  lay-  JJ«^ad<» Seaor  Marino  Zdniga.!  8,»«  ft 

man  from  each  Methodist  body,  which  shaU  be  g^^i:?";;.;;; V. •.•."^.^^uToS^i     I 

divided  into  two  sections,  meeting  separately :  Naevo  Leon Setk>r  Bibiano  L.  yuiareai.  im  00 

the  Eastern  section,  for  English  and  Continental  S.^ ^^^^S**  f^«n«i«»  Meitaeiro.i  4,000  00 

\r  t.\.    jf  J.         J     iEi*   1.   J  /?     *  J  *i-  Puebla General  .luan  N.  Mendez.   5.<jW  00 

Metnooists  and  amuated  Conferences ;  ana  tne  Quer6taro Seiior  Frandaco  g.  de  Coeio.  8,000  00 

Western    section,  representing    the    American  Ban  Luis  I'otoai Senor  Franciaoo  Boatamante.^   4,000  00 

Methodists.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was  con-  ||5;^::::;.:::'*.'*".»*"^J!;tSSK^SS:  s.<Moi 

Stituted  chairman  of  the  Western  section  of  the  Tabasco Se&or  Jo&o  Francisco  de  Lonz.   S,700  00 

mmmitt^A  Tainaulipaa. ^efior  Antonio  Canales.   8.600  00 

^"Si,VTrTA/ir  TT  XTA         \      v  Tlaxcala Seftor  Mijruel  Lira  y  Orteija.**   8,000  00 

MEXICO  (Est ADOS  UnIDOS  DR  Mexico).     For  vera  Cnu HeUor  Apolinar  t  aatlllo.    6.000  00 

details    concerning    area,    territorial    division,  Yucatan SeAor  Manuel  Bomero  a  noona.   8,000  00 

population,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  £^irSiubriu(Te.:.i;:::8,^SS?mSSoM:!S2L  T* 
the  "  Annaal  Cycloptedia"  for  1874,  1875,  and        ti    c  *   />  i    .  j  *       .  _ 

1879.    In  a  semi-official  publicaiion  for  the  .^Ite  State  GovemoHi  are  elected  for  a  too. 

present  year,  the  population  is  set  down  as  fol-  "J  'j?'"'  ^''Oi\J^^  Governor  of  the  Temtorr 

lows:  IndUns,  3,200,000;    whites,  1,600,000;  of  I^wer  California  is  appomted  by  the  Fed- 

mestizos  ("  forming  the  nation  proper,  being  *""?;'.^*>i*'^®"'>.  .  .      ^     ..     rr  -.^  o. ... 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  thrKvenul        The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  8W« 

and  the  political  direction  of  the  country  "),  J,<^  ^eflor  M.  de  Zamacona  ;  and  the  MencM 

6,200,000  ;  total,  10,000,000.  S"*''^i^°-^''«  J* '■\f^  ^'    ♦"*?!« 

Th;  President  of  the  Republic  from  May  6,  Navarro.    The  United  States  Mmister  to  M«- 

1877,  to  November  80, 1880,  was  General  Porl  '«>  »«  P;  ^-  ^"T".!,  """^  ^^^i  ^"'^  ^^ 

firioDiaz;  and  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  ^^h  ""^        " 

the  following  Ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Se-      HSl     I'    w  i.        e  \r    •      •    ^i     i>.  p., 

iior  M.  Ruelal;  ♦  Interior  {6ob^^eion\  Settor  ^  "'^^7*^"'^??  ?f«Ht"*'°  "*  "'*  ^^  ^ 

Felipe  Berriozibai ;    Finance,   Seflor  kanael  ^■^-  ^«  La'».a«t»<l*  0^^)-  .     ^  ,       , , 

Tori;  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction,  Seflor  ,   The  army  is  composed  approximately  « W 

IgnacioMarisckl;  t  Public Works(w«.«0;  War,  '«^«=  21  batteries  of  foot,  14,680  men  and , 

oWal  CArlos  Pacheco.  '>^'^"'  i° '^J'P^"'  ^"5'  t  »®  "*°  *"i  iJ 

On  December  1,  1880,  was  inaugnrated  the  '^^'if"'?  ^  ^"|«^««  ^''Vi^f'^^'*  **'L 

new  constitutional  President,  Genlral  Manuel  wtiUery,  1,618  men  and  171  officers;  caj- 

Gonzalez  (elected  in  July  of  the  same  year);  foa^da-.^l  men  and  22  officers;  rn«l  pw* 

and  the  new  Cabinet  was  made  up  as  foUows  ^Tf*"^Tit^'^'    '    ^  Tlo  "'y '       ,^l' 

Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  Ignacio  Miriscal;  Inte-  ;S*l<.n''^'^t*'  Tfii""*"  ""^  *    "*"*"•  ^ 

rior,  Seflor  Cirlos  Diez  Gutierrez  ;    Finance,  ^^■Sz^  ^^*-  ^^  *"? •    ,  ,  ,     . 

Seflor  Francisco  Undero  y  Cos :  wkr.  General       J^*  °»J.y  "T"^  "  four  gunboate. 

Ger6niino  Trevifio ;  Justic^  and  Public  Instroc-  J^''  ^tional  revenue  for  the  hscal  year  ISH 

tion.  Licentiate  Ez^quiel  Montes;  Public  Works,  -^«  ?:«  '^P"'^  ooa^«ao'T'^?*'  '"^  ?I^( 

General  Porfirio  Dwz.  E!?*^,'i^''*  *'  119.838,699  leaving  a  de6at  of 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  (and  ^^^^^^  unusually  small  for  Mexico.    Bnt  the 

consequently,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  nn'^vorable  disproportion  has  «nce  th«ty« 

Vice-President  of  the  Republic)  is  Licentiat^  If^T      ^^     '  "^  "* 

Ignacio  L.  Vallarta;  and  the  magistrates  are:  *cneanlej 

Licentiates  Pedro  Ogazon,  Manuel  Alas,  Mi-      •Th«  ftmcUons  of  tUt  oflioe  were  di«ch»n[rti>yi*» 

gnel  Blanco,  Josi  Maria  Bautista,  Juan  de  Mata  titte  Fnodaeo  Oomex  del  Pilerlo  nntU  KoTember.  M 

Vazquez,  Eleuterio  Avila,  Jesus  M.  Vazquez  *!}'?tXMi?SM^°*""''*'''^*'*'*°''*°~** 
Palacios,  Manuel  Contreras,  Juan  Manuel  Sal-       }  To  be  ntcoeeded,  kuch  M,  issi,  \>j  LieeDtutt  Jctt  &- 

dafla,  Pascual  Ortiz,  and  Jo66  Fernando  Coro-  "'firntii  September  i5,  issi. 

~ I  Until  NoTerober  «0, 1S81. 

*  Died  September  i*.  1880.  5  Until  April.  1881.  ^^ 

f  Minister  to  the  United  Statet  ditrlDg  the  AdmlnUtrttloD        ••  To  be  sneceeded,  OD  Jaaunr  18, 18S1,  brStaor  Kv"* 

of  I'retldent  Lerdo  de  Tejoda.  Qi^e*. 


A.RS. 

RvTcniM. 

Ispndltars. 

$1ft.l28,807 
17,811425* 

$22,108,04e* 
28,834,686* 

28,128,218* 
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In  the  table  above  given  of  the  estimated 
expeoditure  for  the  year  1880-*81,  the  item 
*^  Executive  **  is  made  up  of  the  following 
branches :  Salary  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
pablio,  $80^000 ;  department  of  the  President's 
rding  to  these  figures  the  resulting  defi-  private  secretary,  $5,200;  President's  staff, 
the  first  of  the  three  periods  would  be  $10,292;  service,  $3,340. 
539:  for  the  second,  $7,031,181;  and,  In  the  "Annual  Oyclopaedia"  for  1878  and 
third  $5  317  093.  1^79  may  be  found  important  remarks  con- 

estimated  amount  and  sources  of  the  cerning  the  national  debt  of  Mexico,  the  esti- 
l  revenue  for  the  year  1880-'81  are  ex-  mated  amount  of  which  then,  exclusive  of  the 
in  the  annexed  table :  claims  referrmg  to  the  Maximilian  empire- 

claims  never  yet  recognized  as  valid  by  the  re- 
*^^^*-  publican  Govemment^was  $131,914,665.   The 

ra»e  (maritime  and  flrontier) :  following  interesting  observations  on  the  revi- 

iQUM «5s,27 1  val  of  Mexican  securities  is  transcnbed  from 

*i«" ^''>** ^,^  .,^ „^,    a  British  financial  Journal  published  in  Febru- 

>a8«ofthecltyof  Mexico,  etc 1,018,484     ^^Jj  io«U. 

ation. ...]......,[.......... .           . .       659I217  An  improvement  in  Mexican  bonds  is  exciting  the 

i 679,892  attention  of  the  speculative  community,  the  more  es- 

87^^>98  pedally  from  its  occurring  after  a  series  of  alternate 

tructkm  (old  ftind). Jt'o'^I  spurts  and  relapses  in  this  now,  perhaps,  the  moat 

*^P®''^y 8>856  speculative  of  all  foreign  stocks.    It  is  noticed  that  no 

* ....'.'.....[     1529^761  public  announcement  of  adequate  importance  has  ap- 

_    '  _  J peared  in  explanation  of  these  occasionally  very  oon- 

$17,811,125  tradictory  movements.    Those  operators  seem  to  have 

-  „       .        ^  , ,       ,            jf       .,  done  best  who  have  acted  upon  the  plan  of  always 

followmg  table  shows  for   the    same  buying  when  the  price  gets  low,  and  turning  out  their 

e  estimated  amount  and  distribution  of  stock  when  it  shows  a  good  profit;  for  between  cer- 
tain limits  there  have  been  of  late  numerous  osdlla- 

EXPKHniTURE.  tions,  affording  proportionate  opportunities  of  profit  to 

J             ^                $L022,842  *1^®  quick  and  ready  speculator  always  on  the  spot. 

.!.!.!!!!!....!.!'....!...!.!!!!..!!.'..         48,88a  But,  while  to  the  ordinary  operator  Mexican  bonds 

..!!!..!!.!!!!!!!.!!!.!.!....!..!!..!       855,678  supply  the  place  of  the  mysteriously  "dark"  horse  of 

if  Forelini  Affairs 228,400  the  turf-gambler,  it  does  not  escape  notice  that  eadi 

f  the  Interior. 2,574,209  successive  relapse  in  prices  that  has  taken  place  during 

'li'^K^/^w  "*  J^"**"*"  I°»^ctioii I'lJi-SJ?  the  last  few  months  has  induced  purchases  by  housS 

f  An^ailSe  ."^  ^•:::::::::::::::::::     Ullm  of  Arst-rate  position  in  the  city  ol^ondon  ;  and  these 

^f  yf^ 9  78a,964  purchases  do  not  seem  to  have  been  "  undone  "  by 

— ! subsequent  sales.    As  to  the  motives  which  dictate 

$28^128,218  them,  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  but  it  can  not  be 

-k      'J     i.  T\'       •    V                    A.     r%  doubted  that  they  have  a  sufficient  basis,  though 

^resident  Diaz,  in  his  message  to  Con-  whether  in  connection  with  projects  for  tie  settFe- 

i  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  1880,  ment  of  the  debt,  or  with  plans  for  railway  extension 


lopefully  of  the  financial  condition  of  in  Mexico,  or  (which  is  very  likely)  with  proposals  in 

intry.     W«  give  an  extract  from  that  ^^^Jl ^"^,^®*®_P"*J®^*»_*i^.^^  °^^ 

Lt  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

report  published   by  the  Minister  of  cles  that  a  good  deal  of  profit  will  yet  be  cot  out  of 

and  Mexican  bonds  as  a  market  "counter'*  tiiis  year. 


intry.     >v«  give  an  extract  from  that    ''"^"t*  """"  "'««'  p^ujcuu,  »™  •«  uo  womou  vu^i^^r^ 
-.♦  ««•  4-1.^  ^«4  ^t  ♦Ka  ^*a<iat«4>  4>w^^i^  remains  to  be  seen.    Even  withm  the  last  day  or  two 

nt  at  the  end  of  the  present  article.  .  „„  oonfldfint  h«r,«f  i«  «rT>r«««a  in  «n«niiiHv«  «ir- 


in  September,  1879,  the  sources  and  Mexican  bonds  as  a  market  "counter'*  tliis  year, 

of  the  revenue  for  the   fiscal  period  Upon  these  views  it  is  probable  that,  should  the  price 

Tune  80th  of  the  same  year,  were  as  fol-  Jp^^f?  T^''.^,^il''i''™^'12^  P®j^°*  ^^^  "^'^  ^^  ^ 

fuu«7«^^/w    w   ^^s,  o*M^    J       ,     »  %.  oo   ^^  "ffet  m"  Will  be  larger  than  for  some  time  past.    It 

Is  belie vod  that  the  deiders  in  these  bonds  are  oversold ; 

RETEKUE.  and  this  circumstance,  as  implying  inherent  strength 

maritime  and  froDtter) $9,949,703  in  the  market,  may  be  consiaered  adverse  to  the  pros- 

»r  the  city  of  Mexico. 1,018,483  pect  of  a  relapse  in  c^uotations.    Last  evening  the  price 

>»per 8,003,258  rose  to  14  to  ^,  beim;  an  advance  of  nearly  £2  on  the 

■**<"** So'aio  w®^!^'    Anotner  of  tie  market  anomalies  of  the  mo- 

^ 867  922  nient  may  be  here  pointed  to.     Up  to  a  day  or  two  MfO, 

»traetion  (old  fhnd). . . . . . . . . . . '. . . .  . . .         24^725  ^®  Mexican  bonds  of  1864  were  quoted  about  6.    Diir- 

(Toperty !.!!....!!.!!!!.!.!         27,254  in^  the  last  few  days  they  have  come  into  demand, 

Sils-ii  and  last  evening  their  pnce  had  risen  to  S%  to  9. 

284,942  Even  at  this  improvement  they  are  absurdly  low. 

om  prerioas  year 1,404,144  This  can  be  easily  shown.     What  do  these  bonds  rop- 

ti7  8&(L8A7  '^^^^'^t  ?    They  were  issued  for  the  arrears  of  intereist 

iii,oo«,w»  ^^  ^g  jj^^  settlement  of  the  debt.    Upon  every  prin- 

^stimated  expenditure  for  that  period  ciple  of  right,  therefore,  they  represent  what  must  be 
been  $22,108,046,  there  was  a  oonse-  regarded  as  the  most  sajred  part  of  a  debt,  viz.,  over- 
ly . .  f  a\  ire 7  1 7Q  due  mterest,  upon  wmch,  even  when  thus  funded,  the 
BUCII  oii^i^iOtyUM,  unfortunate  holders  have  received  no  return.  It  is. 
lOttery-tax  consists  of  an  impost  or  10  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  settlement  of 
t.  on  the  prizes  drawn  in  the  State  lot-  the  Mexican  debt  comes,  as  come  it  must  in  some  form 

sooner  or  later,  these  1864  bonds  will  be  treated  with 

special  respect.    And  yet  they  are  ranked  far  below 

m  Official  estimates.  tne  other  TOuds  I 
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As  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  debt  ques- 
tion by  the  special  committee  appointed  there- 
for (see  President's  message  hereafter),  the 
officially  recognized  amount  of  the  nation's  in- 
debtedment  on  June  80,  1880,  was  :  principal, 
198,521,789.58^;  interest,  $46,431,996;  total, 
$144,958,785.63}. 

As  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico,  we 
have  here  again  to  repeat,  what  has  been  stated 
in  our  volumes  since  1878,  namely,  that  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  and  reliable  statistics,  it  is 
only  possible  to  say  that  the  exports,  as  cal- 
culated from  custom-house  returns,  are  of  a 
mean  annual  value  of  $30,000,000,  and  the  im* 
ports  $27,000,000.  But  such  is  the  prevalence 
of  systematic  smuggling  that  these  returns  can 
never  be  regarded  as  correct ;  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  figures  therein  representing  the  imports, 
and  those  standing  for  bullion  in  the  exports, 
may  safely  be  doubled. 

Among  the  commodities  most  extensively 
exported  are  silver  and  gold  coin,  silver  and 
copper  ore,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dye- 
stutfs,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla-beans,  hides,  tim- 
ber, cabinet-woods.  Sisal  hemp  {henequen)^  ixtle, 
etc.,  and  the  chief  imports  are  linen,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  iron  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  machinery,  hardware,  provisions,  etc. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  on  May  1,  1880,  took  special  pains 
to  refute  the  statement,  made  by  ^^  prominent 
persons,"  that  the  annual  imports  from  Euro- 
pean countries  into  Mexico  were  of  the  value 
of  $70,000,000,  and  to  demonstrate,  with  the 
aid  of  "  European  official  returns,  having  no 
trustworthy  Mexican  data  at  hand^^^  that  the 
total  imports  from  all  countries  did  not  reach 
one  half  that  sum.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Minister's  report  that  the  mean  invoice  value 
of  the  imports  for  each  of  the  years  1877-'78 
and  1878-79  is  $19,576,500.  This  invoice 
value,  formerly  increased  50  per  cent,  by  the 
Mexican  officials,  to  give  the  market  value,  has 
of  late  been  increased  60  per  cent.  **  It  is  very 
plain,  however,"  observes  the  United  States 
consul  at  Matamoros,  "  that  the  only  proper 
basis  for  computation  is  the  original  invoice 
value.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  invoice  values  are  in  Mexican  eagle 
dollars,  and  that  these  dollars  have  a  declared 
value  in  the  United  States  of  90*9  cents.  If 
we  reduce  the  $19,576,500  to  United  States 
gold,  we  find  it  amounts  to  only  $17,896,038. 
But,  while  this  computation  is  on  the  basis  of 
90*9  cents,  the  actual  local  market  value  of 
eagle  dollars  has  been  known  for  some  years 
not  to  exceed  85  cents,  which  would  give  an 
actual  value  in  United  States  gold  of  $16,640,- 
025."  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various 
commodities  exported  in  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1878,  and  their  value  respectively : 

Coffee $1 .275,053 

Sisal  hemp  {herufquen^  Ixtle,  etc 1.269,288 

Gold 1.265,199 

Silver,  coined  and  bullion 20,498,129 

Ores,  unreduced 267,81 1 

Hides 678,822 


Carried  forward. |S5,18Ss7S8 

Skins,  ^oat.  etc 461.1&6 

Orchilla. 2M.nii 

Sugar 27d4I» 

VanUla 8W,l« 

Woods : 

Mahogany 879,865 

Cedar 857^^:0 

Campeche,  etc 174,8!M 

Mulberry  (called  moral  in  oommeroe 

asin  Mexico) 549,851 

Sundries satf,421 


Total »2a,TTT^ 

According  to  British  official  statistics,  the  Mex* 
lean  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  of  the  values  shown  in  the  annexed  table 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1879  : 


ITEARS. 

iBpOrtk 

1870 

$1,499,065 
1,986.670 
2.217,620 
8,497,660 
2,788,255 
8,609,585 
8,810,610 
8,994,2S5 
2,585.410 
2,918,795 

I4.5.M410 
5.245,065 
4.215,4^ 
5,970,(80 
5,6^8,065 
4,424,505 
2,5II,1») 
4,977,500 
8,$66,655 
8,466i6l5 

1871 

1872 

18T8 

1874 

1675....... 

1876 

1&7T 

lb7S 

1879 

The  figures  here  given,  however,  represent  the 
values  of  Mexican  exports  for  British  marhU 
and  of  imports  of  British  and  Irish  prodaoe 
into  Mexico.     But  large  shipments  are  fre- 
quently made  to  Great  Britain  of  commodities 
for  distribution  among o^Aer  European  markets; 
and,  conversely,  extensive  quantities  of  Cod- 
tinental  products  are  transshipped  or  shipped 
last  in  British  ports.    Thua  in  the  official  sta- 
tistics of  Mexican  trade  for  the  year  1875,  the 
total  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  of  the 
value  of  $18,481,000,  a^d  the  total  valne  of 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  $12,523,000. 
Hence,  considerahly  more  than  one  third  of  the 
Mexican  exports  are  shipped  directly  to  Great 
Britain,  either  for  consumption  there  or  for 
distribution  among  other  European  markets; 
and  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  imports  are 
directly  from  England.     The  exports  to  and 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1879 
were  of  the  values  of  $6,090,574  and  $5,671- 
134  respectively,  against  $12,820,000  and  $7,- 
133,000  in  1875.    The  balance  of  trade  in  faror 
of  Mexico  and  against  the  United  States  in  the 
first  of  these  two  years  was  consequently  $419.- 
440,  and  in  the  second  $5,687,000.    The  Unit- 
ed States  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  report  to 
the  State  Department  of  Washington  noder 
date  of  October  80,  1880,  speaks  of  the  pro- 
gressive popularity  in  Mexico  of  articles  man- 
ufactured in  this  country.    He  says : 

We  can  hold  the  ^und  we  have,  and  extend  tb« 
field  of  occupation  it  our  artLsaDS  and  iiuuiufftccurer» 
continue  to  exoel  in  the  superior  quality  of  artiele^ 
they  produce.  Our  machinery,  tools,  cutlery,  clocks 
watches,  sewing-machines,  arms,  wooden-warK,  hard- 
ware, brooms,  and  woven  fabrics  are  justly  more  po^ 
ulor  and  more  eagerly  sought  f(>r  than  the  same  arti- 
cles from  Europe,  borne  of  those  articles  are  being 
imitated  in  Europe,  and  are  finding  their  waj  here. 
The  tendency  of  tnis  nefarious  trade  is  in  two  way»  w 
depress  and  iu,iure  our  good  name  and  intcnrioitfj 
first,  by  destroying  our   well-ea;Tied  rvputation  VJ 
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•ur  manafhctureTB  aeem  to  acknowledge  boid&-  and  talent,  but  to  give  infinite  ca/e  and  patience  in 

»'s  illegitimate  of&prin^  by  foiging  to  worth-  return  for  future  profits.    No  one  can  be  guaranteed 

lee  Bome  well-establishoa  name  or  mark ;  and,  Buccees,  but  others^  notably  Germans  and  Spaniards, 

f  bj  ruining  the  prices  and  confidence  of  the  do  succeed,  and,  without  cfoubt,  there  is  a  fair  chance 

rSf  who  ma^  not  nave  the  means  of  oompari-  of  our  doing  as  well  as  they  if  we  give  the  same  care 

distinguishing  the  genuine  &om  the  raise,  and  have  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  credits, 

uropeans  resort  to  such  dishonorable  prao-  Trade  journals  which  reach  this  omoe  do  a  good  work 

y  acknowledge  thereby  their  own  inferiority,  in  the  direction  of  trade  increase,  and  I  have  thought 

a  potent  admonition  to  our  citizens  not  to  that  thev  might  do  good  service  by  showing  the  weak 

»wer  in  anything  the  present  standard  of  their  spots  wnich  must  be  improved  to  enable  our  trade  to 

e.    We  can  not  compete  with  them  in  worth-  reach  its  proper  development.   It  is  i>lain  that,  to  study 

uiiMstureB,  and  we  ought  not  to  exercise  our  the  subject  of  Mexican  trade,  statistics,  which  will 

in  that  direction.    Many  articles,  such  as  show  for  a  series  of  years  the  routes,  kinas,  and  values 

lined  groceries  of  all  kinds,  potatoes,  etc.,  of  the  imports  and  exports,  are  a  primary  neoessitv. 

d  a  rauiv  and  extensive  market  here  if  the  These  statistios  have  not  often  been  sokeptastomaKo 

«  not  prooibitory.    Eight  dollars  a  barrel  on  it  possible  to  give  reliable  reports,  and  when  kept  at 

kes  it  impossible  to  import  it  into  Mexico  the  various  custom-houses  nave  not  been  published 

OSS.    These  high  rates  on  Uie  staple  articles  with  the^  regularity  that  is  desirable.    Besides  this, 

consumption  render  living  veiy  expensive  in  the  Spanish  language  b  almost  an  unknown  tongue 

bere  it  should  be  the  cheapest.  in  the  United  States,  and  anything  published  in  Span- 

ig  the  question  of  extending  our  com-  J?^  ^  «>mparativdy  buried     These  causes,  added  to 

*  ^  1'  H"Yf*^»^"  ^»  «^i^*x«*uj5  vi*A  vvu*  ^g  ignorance  of  Mexico  which  prevails  m  the  Dmted 
relationa,  the  following  suggestions,  ex-  states,  have  given  credence  to  very  exaggerated  re- 
from  the  United  States  consuPs  report  ports  as  to  the  wealUi  and  commerce  of  Uie  country, 
atamoros  to  the  State  Department,  will  Mexico  is  a  land  of  wonderilil  beauty  and  natural  ad- 
ss  be  found  useful :                             •  vantages.    Perhaps  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  face  of 

-         ,,  ,       .    -               .,        ,,  the  eiuth  may  be  found  within  her  borders,  and  to  the 

ig  can  be  well  done  m  haste  or  without  labor,  beauty  of  the  landscape  may  be  added  climate  and 

y  country  is  this  more  true  than  in  Mexico,  natural  products  as  fine.    Her  mines  of  great  known 

pUoes  where  American  goods  are  a^ady  wealth  have  yet,  according  to  rumor,  nwrvelous  un- 

sale  can  be  continued  and  increased.    There  known  riches,  and  the  number  yet  unworked  is  fab- 

•  places  which  American  goods  have  not  jet  nlous.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  ignorance  or 
or  where  they  are  not  handled  with  a  view  this  romance,  or  both  together,  that  the  actual  facts 
ncreased  sale.  If  the  American  merchant  is  and  figures  of  the  total  Mexican  commerce  have  been 
to  enter  into  the  trade,  it  is  necessary  that  difficiOt  things  to  determine. 

shall  be  carefully  studied,  and  then  pushed 

The  best  wav  is  to  estabush  either  a  branch  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 

an  agency.    All  things  considered,  the  first  through  the  now  termed  free  port  of  Nuevo 

be  given  Ae  preferenc^    This  involves  a  Laredo,  for  the  five  years  1875-'80,  was  re- 

ital,  long  credits,  and  emcient  managers  at  ^^«i.^j  '  „  *'^n^«,„ . 

s  ohhe  partners'hip.    The  managw^of  the  POrted  as  follows  : 

ouse  must  be  able  to  study  the  market,  the  tears.                                                      YaIim. 

9,  and  the  import  laws  with  care  and  pa-  1515 ^*??»1**  ?? 

t  needed  in  the  United  States.    He  must  be  }|JJ So 'IS  S 

JO  his  eyes  and  ears  and  control  his  tongue ;  im^\[:::]][[ ^[[[:'^V []:::. .V.V..'.    4111868  fiO 

only  be  honest  and  of  good  habits,  but  must  iqtd 457,469  84 

le  qualities  in  a  marked  degree.    It  will  be  i88o!!!!.*!!!!. ..!!!!!!!!!!!!. !!!!!!!!!    648^160  90 

cessary  that  the  local  house  select  or  deter-  .,.,     ,    i.  i.«             xv     tt  .^  a   r.^  ^ 

goods  to  be  sent  out,  and  that  such  be  sent  My  belief,"   says  the  United  States  vice- 

The  indifference  of  some  American  houses  consul  at  that  place,  ^4s  that  these  figures  do 

f  orders  for  Mexican  purchasers  has  been  not  show  much  over  50  per  cent,  of    what 

f^.i^;J!5LiSl^S^JtS«^T?'^n]^'i^^^  actually  crosses  into  the  United  States,  and  I 

>  an  mcrease  ot  trade,     io  illustrate:  m  an  ,                       i     •              i.v        ^    <.       tj.  • 

en  for  prints,  or  goods  of  certain  width,  the  '>a»e  my  conclusions  on  these  facts :  It  is  gen- 

1  house  does  not  seem  to  realize,  or  to  care,  erally  conceded  that  the  growth  of  late  years 

laU  deviation  from  the  widUi  in  the  invoice  of  these  two  cities  *  on  the  Rio  Grande  is  owing 

tdeclarationwillnot  only  m^e  very  heavy  to  the  excellent  facilities  for  smuggling,  and 

/p^rri^rn'^nn^iel^n^^^^  that  three  fourths  of  the  native  populati\>n  is 

lat  at  least  some  few  American  dealers  have  engaged  in  it,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale, 

enthusiasm  and  relapses  of  indifference  re-  The  Rio  Grande  is  ford  able  at  scores  of  places 

he  export  trade  to  Mexico.    In  their  time  of  between  these  two  cities,  and  for  miles  up  and 

— i^Yi^""^  circulars,  circular  letters,  and  ^         ^^  near  intervals.   I  personally  have  seen 

ividual  letters  to  every  consular  oflUcer  or  ,      ,         j  i     j       r  a       -:              •  1     ^     v 

son  whose  address  they  may  have  in  the  sec-  loa?8  and  loads  of  American  prints,  muslms, 

vhich  they  wish  to  operate.    Thev  usually  and  other  goods,  leave  from  stores  m  Laredo  at 

mediate  and  AiU  rephes  to  several  queries,  night,  bound  for  convenient  points  to  smuggle 

U)  inclose  return  stamps.    Many  private  per-  jnto  Mexico.     They  are  generally  done  up  in 

U^wW^^h  le^^^^^Tfc'ref^*  to^e^'  P«>k^  weighiu,  about  one  hnndr^l  and  fifty 

me  in  slowly.    Many  of  the  recipients  may  pounds,  covered  With  canvas.   When  they  reach 

or  two  weeks  and  then  use  two  weeks  more  a  certain  ranch,  and  the  coast  is  clear,  packages 

1  the  information  desired.    The  two  letters  are  strapped  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  and  they 

'^^♦""P^w  ™**''^^  ^l^'w  "^  T^'  and  it  is  t|j    river  and  generaUy  reach  their  desti- 

I  two  to  three  months  before  they  are  all  m  ^^..  ^  ^^  ^.t.      -j/*     *-  «   #„«*i,/*«  ^^r^^r   5« 

eftil  study  of  them  can  be  made.    Long  be-  nation  on  this  side.     As  a  further  proof,  m 

the  inquiring  house  has  got  disgusted  at  the  many  of  the  interior  cities  Amencan  prints,  on 

difiSculties  m  the  way.    Whoever  thinks  of  which  the  Mexican  duty  is  twelve  cents  a  vara 

3an  trade  should  study  it  for  some  time,  and 

lations.     Having  once  decided  to  undertake  #  Naevo  Laredo  on  the  Mexican  and  Lar«do  on  the  Ame^ 

,  calculate  not  only  to  spend  money  and  time  lean  skLe  of  the  rirer. 
VOL.  XX. — 83    A 
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(about  thirty- three  inches),  sell  at  retail   at  two,  and  three  of  Article  CLXXXVI  of  the  said  tarift, 

twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  yard.     It  is  not  rea-  ^eownere,conductore,aiptMM,oranyothCTp^ 

eonable  t.  believe  that  mf  who  live  by  smng-  ^ffi^^  fit  vtt^'^^nS^^^^^^ 

gling  and  have  all  these  facilities,  return  from  shall  be  published  in  the  newspanere :  if  it  be  proved 

their  trips  unloaded ;  the  small  number  of  cus-  that  any  commercial  house  established  in  the  repablk 

tom-house  officials  can  not  prevent  it.     The  has  carried  on  or  favored  contraband  after  thu  law 

Mexican  cnstom-honse  requireB  the  followiDg  l^^^^X^hlff'Si^^e^^r^tXL':?; 

force:  One  collector,  a  deputy,  who  is  cash-  name  shaU  also  be  published  in  ^ie  newspapew,  to 

ier,  an   examiner,  three  clerks  in  office,  one  name  shall  not  be  recognized  in  any  transactions  in& 

commandant,  and  sixteen  mounted  inspectors,  the  public  Treasury,  and  will  not  be  admitted  in  iot 

They  have  about  the  same  territory  to  cover  official  or  commercaal  transaction  by  any  Govemmeii 

as  the  American  officials  at  Laredo.     The  cus-  ^  ^V.  m.  In  all  the  other  cases  stated  in  Articles 

toms  officials  at  Laredo  are  a  collector  (deputy),  LXXXVI  and  LXXX vn  of  the  tariff,  a  corporal  pon- 

oue  guard  at  river  (no  one  to  relieve  him  for  ishmentoffrom  six  months  to  five  years' imprisonment 

meals,  etc.),  and  two  mounted  inspectors,  with  '^m  be  imposed,  under  the  following  conditioM:  If  tha 

a  territory  of  sixty  miles  up  the  river  and  ^^j  5™?»^^  '*Ci?'^^'''!^®^5^  ^^'^/'^  '*™" 
Tv^  -i  J  *v  .^  .  '^  .  ,  T*  •  dred  dollars  Without  exceeding  a  thousand  dollare,  in 
thirty  miles  down  the  nver  to  patrol.  It  is  no  imprisonment  of  from  twoto  six  months  wiU  be  no- 
wonder  to  me  that  smuggling  is  so  extensively  posed ;  if  it  exceeds  a  thousand  dolUre  without  i»ch- 
carried  on.  The  United  States  force  is  entirely  mg  two  thousand,  double  the  time ;  if  it  paases  tvo 
inadequate  "  thousand  and  does  not  reach  threcj  triple  the  time; 
Of  the  single  article  henequen  (Sisal  hemp),  and  t^^^^ively,  without  exceeding  the  maximum 

97,851  bales,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  89,-  abt.  IV. 'Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  in- 

501,725  Mexican  pounds,  and  of  the  value  of  flicted  in  the  cases  comprehended  in  clauses  four,  fire. 

$1,805,848.18,  were  shipped  through  Progreso,  on^  »^  of  Article  LXXXVI,  cha^r  xx  of  the  Mid 

the  port  of  M6rida,  in  1880.    The  several  des-  ^^  ""^tift®  iT**"^*  ^^  ^®  ^"^^^  ^"^  not  exceed 

a.     f.          *  xi                    J  Ai-            *.•*.•     A         !_  two  nuncirea  uoiiars. 

tinations  of  the  same,  and  the  quantities  to  each,  ^bt.  V.  When  the  manifestation  of  the  good*  in 

are  exhibited  m  the  subjomed  table :  the  consular  documents  is  done  in  an  ambl^ous  nun- 

roR-re  OF  DESTINATION.                                Q»«iiu«.  Jicr,  ^thout  being  subject  to  the  nomenolatureof  the 

„                                                             inhfti  tariff,  the  penalty  of  double  duties  will  be  imposed  on 

Bremen {a    » k*^**  the  goods  which  arrive  ambiguously  manifested ;  in 

MareelUes.. .!!.*.!.    .!...!.......!!!.        80    "  ^i*  <^®^  every  package  of  thQ  caigo  should  be  ei- 

Bareelona.".!!'.!!!".!.'!'..'!!!!!.*!.'.'.*!.'!*       285    "  amined. 

Falmoath 802    **  Abt.  VI.  Accomplices  in  the  offenses  of  contrabtnd 

Bolbec  (France) 411     "  or  fVaud  in  which  tne  penalty  of  imprisonmeat  is  iffl- 

gjj^hurgr 900    I'  posed,  half  of  the  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  the 

NewOrleans'    ViS    ♦*  first  named,  and  a  fourth  on  the  second,  which  should 

I£ayy^ ,'.....,...!!!..!...!!....    1-888    *'  ^^  ™*7  ^  imposed  on  the  principal  authors  of  the 

London.......!.  ..!!..!!..!!!..!!.*.!.    I-MS    '*  contraband  or  fraud. 

Liverpool  .....". ..". B-284    "  Abt.  VII.  The  Government  employees  who  iMT  be 

New  York 88-084    ''  proved  to  be  complicated  in  the  aforesaid  off^ues 

_  ^  ,                                            in;^7T~; —  »hall  suffer  the  penalties  esUblished  in  the  present 

Total 97-861  bales.  law,  and  those  imposed  bv  the  tariff  in  force,  snd 

Interesting  details  coneerning  this  important  ^^^^^  1*^^^  ^^  the  subject  j  but  in  every  case  with  the 

industry  were  given  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclop»-  !J?iTTj?°i^,u^  *^^,  imprisonment  inflicted  m 

A'    "  fiir*  1  ftTA  \xatTa  RAA  ncvoT  DC  less  than  double  the  tune  imposed  upon  tb« 

tL.        .  \v   \  page  0-**.                       „          ^  principal  deUnquent  or  delinquents  of  the  oontraUnd 

The  vield  of  the  Progreso  Custom-Honse  for  or  fraud. 

Ae  month  of  April,  1880,  amounted  to  $30,-  ^he  protection  of  home  manufactora  hii 
4  i'  .  *  i.u  V  i.  ^  long  been  an  object  of  earnest  solicit  ode  on  the 
Referring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  con-  \  ^^  ^^^  ^^^(^  Government ;  and,  in  con- 
traband  trade  it  should  here -be  said  that  the  Sequence,  those  articles,  particularly  ihe  cot- 
system  has  become  of  late  so  general  as  to  toS  and  woolen  fabrics^  Lve  been  partially 
cause  matend  prejudice  to  legitimate  com-  exempted  from  imposts^  while  corresVonding 
merce,  and  affect  the  national  revenue  to  an  f^^ei^  ^^  have  been  subjected  trdaties 
alarmmg  extent.    Here  foUows  the  tranalataon  exceeding  in  many  cases  the  cost  of  the  same, 

?La  ^''''a  Pf^"^?^^^'^^  "^  ^^«  f^^^^J'.f  ^^  For  instance,  here  follow  some  of  these  duties 

1879  and  the  vigorous  terms  of  which  it  was  5^  ^^e  existing  tariff:  Unbleached  domestics, 

hoped  but  too  sanguinely,  would  have  the  ef-  ^j^e  cents  per   square  metre;   bleached  do- 

feet  of  diminiBhing^  if  not  altogether  eradicat-  ^estics,  sixteen  cents;  print*  or  calicoes,  four- 

^°%u    n               7^?'   TT  •*  ^  ^r    •         a.  *  ^^n  cents;  white  cotton  thread,  sixty  cents  per 

l:he  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States  kUo^^amme ;  colored  thread,  ninety-six  ceite; 

aecrees.  cassi  meres  and  similar  woolen  goods,  $1.40 

Abtiole  I.  Besides  the  penalties  «tablished  in  per  square  metre.    The  annexed  extract  is  from 

chapters  xx  and  xxi  of  the  maritime  and  iVontier  cus-     fu It ^  i  j     ^  xv  •  .^^ 

tomE-house  tariff  of  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  the  au-  the  revenue  law  passed  at  the  spring  swsioo 

thors  of  contraband  or  fraud  against  the  rights  of  the  ot  Congress,  taxing  all  this  class  of  goods  Ot 

Treasury,  their  accomplices,  the  receivers  of^e  ffoods,  domestic  manufacture  : 

M'li^^'^Tl^fo^^d^^rBt^t  pM  ,  The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  SUU. 

with  thepenalties  hereafter  stated.  decrees : 

Abt.  U.  In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  clauses  one,  Abtiolb  L  The  revenues  of  the  Fedenl  Tnasu; 
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y-fifth  fiscal  year,  oommencing  Julyl,  1879,  representative  of  Qoatemala,  being  accredited  to  the 

Lg  June  80,  1880,  shall  be  composed  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  Minister  of  the  Republics  of 

items:  .  .  .  Salvador  and  Honduras,  has  been  received  in  this 

IV.    Of  the  proceeds  of  the  new  imposts  character,  which  will  contribute  to  strengthening  the 

Ablished  as  follows,  and  which  shall  be  col-  tics  which  unite  us  to  the  states  of  Central  America, 

ind  after  Julj  1st  of  the  present  year,  and  The  Ar^ntino  Confederation  has  ap{x>inted  a  consul 

s  manufactured  in  fiictories  or  shops  whose  in  Mexico.     The  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 

»  not  exceed  $500,  are  excepted.  ^ii^g  of  Spain  has  invited  that  of  Mexico  to  take  port 

36  cents  for  each  gross  kilogramme  of  cotton  in  an  international  conference  for  adopting  measures 

ids,  smooth  and  brown,  manufactured  in  na-  to  prevent  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  man- 

itory  under  the  denomination  of  domestics  time  disasters.    This  invitation  has  been  accepted, 

>r  otnerwise.  with  the  promise  to  appoint,  at  the  proper  time,  a  rep- 

'  cents  for  each  CTOfls  kilogramme  of  smooth  rescntative  to  attend  the  conference.    The  negotia- 

>ds,  white  or  colored,  manufactured  in  na-  tions  for  the  retetablishment  of  relations  between 

itory.  Mexico  and  France  have  resulted  to  the  satisfaction 

cents  for  each  gross  kilogramme  of  cotton  of  both  countries.*    The  general  elections  have  been 

whatever  class  or  factory,  manulactured  in  held  without  any  serious  msturbanoe  of  public  order, 

srritory.  The  telegraphic  network  has  continued  to  be  extend- 

cent  tor  each  gross  kilogramme  of  yam  of  ed  over  tne  vast  surface  of  our  territory,  and  the  lines 

,  and  of  cotton,  manufoctiu^  in  national  ter-  belonging  to  the  States  and  private  companies  com- 
prise a  total  of  9,875  miles.    The  estimate  in  force 

cents  for  each  square  metre  of  carpet,  rug,  assigns  $620,000  for  roads  and  bridges  and  drain- 

le,  and  other   analo^us   woven    woolen  age  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  workis  in  the  ports, 

wool  and  cotton  or  of  other  materials  with  a  W  ith  reference  to  the  progress  of  railways,  it  is  pleaa- 

r  any  other,  manufactured  in  national  t<^rri-  ant  for  mo  to  state  that  in  the  State  of  Morelos  work 

Is  continued  with  great  activity  in  the  direction  of 

cent  for  each  square  metre  of  baizo,  nubias,  Cuautla,  the  road  to  Ozumba,  forty-four  miles,  being 

analogous  woolen  goods,  or  wool  and  cot-  already  constructed  and  in  operation.    In  the  Stato 


Iziicar  de  Matomoros,  eight.    The  railroad  company 

les  of  importation  on  the  foreign  goods  simi-  of  the  district  has  increased  the  number  of  miles  in 

aational  goods  taxed  in  the  clauses  A,  B,  C,  operation  to  flfly-flve.    The  railroad  from  Cclaya  to 

>,  adding  to  the  duties  which  the  former  Leon  has  become  the  property  of  the  Central  Rail- 

flxed  by  tne  existing  tariff,  a  sum  equivalent  wav  Company,  with    an    extension  of  thirty-eight 

iblLshed  by  this  law  on  &acn  one  of  tne  latter,  miles  recently  completed.     On  the  San  Martin  Tcx- 
1         4Ai.Ai.i              1         ju         c    nielucan  Railway,  which  is  being  constructed  on  ac- 

ilue  or  tae  total  annual  proauction  or  count  of  the  Government,  an  extension  of  mxteen 

le-made  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  is  miles  is  nrcpared  for  the  superstructure,  and  rails 

1  at  $20,000,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  *'^^  ^^  aistance  have  been  ordered.     In  Tehuan- 

K>n  at  $500,000 ;  hence  the  rate  of  the  ^^^  ^"^  ^'u\^  rt.^ni^'''®  wlA  "^^ 
1       T.      '        \       i_  1^                A      T-..  three  more  will  soon  be  completed.     Work  on  the 
i  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent.     It  central  Railway  is  prosecuted  with  activity.     The 
►bserved  from  the  tenor  of  the  fore-  Executive  has  granted  various  railway  concessions  to 
cree  that,  in  order  to  prevent  this  new  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Mi- 
operating  favorably  upon  the  impor-  cho«»?i  Sinaloa,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz.  Tlax- 
f/^*^;/*^  ^^v/io  4-kJ^oo^a  ««♦«.  «#  ♦o^o  <^*hi,  Hidalgo,  and  Yucatan,  and  has  been  authorized 
foreign  goods,  the  same  rate  of  taxa-  ^  reform  tfie' contracts  maie  with  foreign  companies 
so  levied  upon  all  similar  articles  im-  for  the  construction  of  mtemational  and  interoceanio 
trough  the  custom-houses,  so  that  the  railways  and  to  make  new  contracts,  subjecting  them 
oods,  whose  duties  are  above  stated,  to  the  law  giving  the  authorization.    In  the  exercise 

burdened  in  addition  with  the  same  ^^^^'T  "^^^^  •      Executive  has  made  contra^  with 

♦  1     •  J          T'    *'^.    '^**    .**  ^    rri..  several  companies.     To  one  bos  been  given  the  line 

lat  levied  on  domestic  fabrics.     This  starting  from  this  capital  and  passing  by  the  cities 

provoked  determmed   opposition  on  of  Querdtaro,  Leon,  Zacatecas,  and  Chihuahua,  and 

not  only  of  the  manufacturers,  but  terminating  on  the  frontier  of  tne  north,  and  besides, 

le  trade-unions  and  protectionists  gen-  another  line  which  will  go  to  the  Pacific,  passing  by 

.d  "  nothing  bat  the';rgent  necessities  .^^S  J".  liSetTeTSi^i^n^ 

emment  with  an  exhausted  Treasury  luca,  Morelia,  and  Zamora,  it  being  stipulated  that 

re  secured  the  passage  of  the  law.^'  from  a  convenient  point  on  this  line  another  will 

Ate  of  thinss  to  be  inferred  by  the  branch  to  the  frontier  of  the  north,  touching  the  citiea 

r  extract  from  the  President's  mes-  ?f  S^^^uis,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey.    The  Mexican 

n                   ...               •          «  *t,     *  n  Cable  Componv,  of  New  York,  reports  having  made  a 

Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  contract  for  miking  and  laym^  the  cable,  witib  a  com- 

ieptember  16,  1880,  is  one  of  singular  pany  in  London,  wliich  engages  to  lay  it  during  the 

y  for  Mexico:  month  of  January,  1881.  from  a  point  in  the  State  of 

Texas  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  connection  at  the  mouth 

id  and  peaceful  renovation  of  the  public  of  tlie  P4nuco.     The  Executive,  as  on  former  occa- 

all  times  an  event  of  great  pohtical  impor-  giong  is  now  prepared  to  pay  the  fifth  instalhnent  of 

rarely  had  a  significance  so  clear  and  oppor-  the  debt  which  is  due  in  January  next  to  the  United 

>-^7'      Our  relations  with   the    friendly  states  Government,  and  will  place  the  amount  before 
itinue  with  the  same  reciprocal  and  benevo-  '  the  time  in  that  country  in  orcfer  to  fulfill  this  national 

Jity,  and  are  carefully  maintained  by  the 

>rcsentatives  of  those  powers  and  by  the  ^  „         _  ,       ., .     ,                  .  .  ^  ,,.  .  .     ^,    . 

Mexico  abroad.    The  Oovemment  oV  the  ,  ^^^  2?'!!L^r^J^^  Tn'iS!!''^"**'*  ^^'^^^^ ^'^'''P'^ 

^       ^fi  A.^^^,^  .^^^:«,*..^  -  «««T  iLr:»:o4^A.  tennary  to  Mexico,  October  lo,  IbbO. 

tea  of  Amenca  appointed  a  new  Minister  ^  p^j:  ^y^^   ^^,,y„^  rallway^  soe  "  Amiaal  CyclopedU" 

aarv,  who,  having  been  received  m  the  ^r  is78  and  following  vmn.    Fou»  lines  are  beinj?  buUt  in 

pril,  of  the  present  vear,  is  now  m  the  ex-  Yucatan ;  that  from  Msrida  to  Pro^reso  (twenty-five  miles) 

e  functions  of  his  nigh  investiture.    The  waa  to  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  18d0. 
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obligation.  The  ]^7ment  of  the  Mexicm  creditors  of 
the  United  States  is  bein^  made  with  all  regularity  bj 
the  Treasury  of  MexicOj  in  conformity  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  conyention  of  the  4tn  of  Ji^,  1868. 
The  £xecntiye  has  submitted  the  question  of  the  na- 
tion debt  to  the  study  of  a  special  committee.  Two 
nautical  schools  haye  been  established,  one  in  Cam- 
naachy  andone  in  Mazatlan,  both  for  commercial  pilots. 
Both  the  national  arms  factory  and  the  ordnance  de- 
partment haye  been  supplied  with  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus for  increasing  tneir  production  and  nasteimu^ 
the  completion  of  their  different  works.  A  practic^ 
medical  military  school  has  been  establi^hea  in  the 
hospital  of  instruction,  and  professors  appointed.  The 
Ezecutiye  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  re- 
.  forms  of  the  general  ordnance  of  the  army.  This 
committee^  f\iifilllng  the  trust  placed  in  it,  has  termi- 
nated its  mteresting  work,  wnich  will  be  submitted 
to  the  deliberation  of  Congress.  As  a  rule,  peace  has 
been  preseryed  throughout  the  republic.  Tne  eyents 
which  took  place  in  Lower  California,  Sonora,  and 
Sinaloa  haye  not  been  of  serious  consequences. 

MICHIGAN.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Treasarer,  is  as  follows : 

Cash  bdjmoe  September  80, 18T9 |60fi,267  63 

B«oeipU  for  the  year 2,798,821  OJ 

Total  resources $8,899«589  48 

Payments  daring  the  year. 1,820,946  42 

Cash  balance  September  80, 1630 $1,578,648  01 

There  were  demands  against  this  balance, 
maturing  on  or  before  December  31,  1880,  of 
$260,820.12. 

The  indebtedness  to  trust  funds  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  September  80th,  was : 

To  the  sinkin^r  ftmd $908,895  2T 

'♦    **   Canal  ftind 48,664  75 

"*    **  prlmary-schooj  interest  ftind...         94,88183 

Total $1,051,891  86 

Adding  the  latter  amount  to  the  maturing  in- 
debtedness stated  above,  and  the  total  demands 
against  the  Treasury  aggregated  $1,812,711.4';^, 
leaving  a  net  cash  surplus  of  $265,981.54. 

The  trust  debt  of  toe  State,  the  principal  of 
which  never  matures  and  can  not  be  paid,  is 
as  follows : 

To  primary-school  ftind $Z,:^SdO  96 

**  oper  cent  primary-school  ftind. . . .       S'lC^A  95 

«*  University  ftand 46.%783  46 

"  Agricultural  CoUego  ftind 158.187  70 

"Normal  School  fund 66.685  82 

"  BaUrood  and  other  deposiU 8,052  63 

Total $8,564,556  02 

On  this  debt  the  State  pays  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  except  on  the  Normal  School  fund, 
which  draws  six  per  cent.  The  interest  paid  to 
these  several  funds  during  the  year  was : 

To  primary- school  fnnd $190,876  86 

"  Agricultural  College  ftind 10,240  28 

»*  University  ftind  82,898  51 

"  Normal  iSchoolftmd 8,878  72 

Total $236,889  87 

During  the  year  the  State  received  as  inter-^ 
est  on  surplus  funds,  $32,763.05;  on  specific 
taxes  overdue,  $6,640.54;  on  United  States 
bonds,  $13,500— total,  $52,903.59;  and  paid  a 
total  interest  on  its  bonded  debt  of  $55,770. 
Of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  $15,149.97  is 
overdue,  draws  no  intere:}t,  and  has  a  reserve 


for  its  payment  The  debt  to  become  due  is 
$890,000.  The  ranking  fnnd,  applicable  to  its 
payment,  amounts  to  $1,208,895.27,  leaving  i 
surplus  of  $318,895.27.  By  a  decision  of  Uie 
Supreme  Court,  made  since  the  date  of  the 
Treasurer's  report,  the  constitntional  provisBOD 
setting  apart  the  specific  taxes  for  the  pajment; 
of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  is  held  com- 
plied with  by  holding  a  sufficient  reserve  for 
that  purpose ;  and  tibe  surplus  on  hand,  with 
the  future  proceeds  from  specific  taxes,  is  or- 
dered turned  over  to  the  primary-school  fund 
The  State  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year,  as  appo^ 
tioned  to  the  several  counties  by  the  Auditor- 
General,  October  6,  1880,  were: 

For  general  pnrpoMS $51S,O0A  N 

"  the  oniTersitr 

**  Bute  Normal  School 

**  Agrteoltoral  College. 

«  State  PahUc  School 

"*  Institution  for  Deal;  Dumb,  and  Blind .... 

♦*  State  Befonn  School 

**  Michigan  Reform  School  fur  Girls 

"  School  for  BUnd 

"  Military  purposes 

**  Fish  Commission 

**  Improving  Capitol  grounds 


17^  M 
li,(MS  IS . 
4a^M 
40,100  M 
Sfi^fiOOIO. 
10,600  00 
10,000  00 
41^91  M 
5,000  00 
1^00 


Total  current  taxes. $$M,sn  !1 

Add  indebtedness  of  counties  to  State ft^S  14 

Total  apportionment $1^491 » 

The  State  taxes  are  apportioned  on  anig- 
gregate  property  valuation,  real  and  personal, 
of  $630,000,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Land-Ofiice  shows : 

Acres  held  br  Stole,  September  80, 1879 2301,630-41 

Patented  to  SUte  by  United  SUtes  daring  jear         Ulf  05 
Forfeited  to  State  daring  jear 10^  M 

Total i,Sia,7»» 

Sold  during  year H,iM^ 

Held  bj  Stote,  September  80,  ISdO S,ilt,no-^ 

Of  these  lands,  2,136,727*58  acres  are  swamp- 
lands, 426,860-39  acres  primary-school  lands 
161,345-46  Agricultural  College  lands,  2,195-63 
acres  salt-spriog  lands,  1,760  Asylum  lands, 
464*60  asset  lands,  and  377^6  acres  univer^j 
lands.  Of  the  whole  amount,  1,789,427*83 
acres  are  reserved  from  sale,  for  homesteads, 
on  drainage  contracts,  and  for  railroads,  leav- 
ing 980,292*98  acres  subject  to  sale,  Sept^ber 
30,  1880.  The  receipts  for  lands  sold  during 
the  year,  and  for  interest,  penalties,  trespaseea, 
fees,  etc.,  were  $287,919.98.  The  sales  for  tht 
year  have  been  mainly  to  actual  settlers. 

The  workings  of  the  liquor- tax  law  for  187^ 
(reports  for  1880  not  yet  made)  show  : 

Number  of  dealers  paying  taxes i2?0 

Amount  of  taxes  collected |898,^9  '4 

Taxes  uncollected 41,1»  «i 

Three  fifths  of  the  uncollected  tax  are  charge- 
able to  the  county  of  Wayne,  in  which  the  city 
of  Detroit  is  located.  The  saloons  or  dealers 
also  increased  in  Wayne  County  187,  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  State,  Wayne  excluded,  being  onlT 
93.  During  the  year  1880  a  concerted  eSoTL 
was  made  to  array  the  temperance  sentiment  of 
the  State  against  the  tax  law,  against  any  reen- 
lating  or  restraining  legislation,  and  in  /aror 
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of  prohibition.  The  Legislatare  of  1881  will 
be  pressed  to  adopt  and  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  people,  prohibiting  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  spirituous,  m^t,  and  vi- 
nous liquors,  except  for  mechanical,  medicinal, 
and  sacramental  purposes,  and  declaring  that 
there  shall  be  no  property-right  in  such  liquors 
made  or  held  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  following  extract  from  the  message  of 
Sovernor  Jerome  to  the  Legislature,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  for  1881,  is  a  favorable 
statement  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  State : 

The  foitj-nine  railro&d  corporations  doing  busi- 
leaa  in  this  State  own  a  total  of  5,358i  miles  of  rail- 
Tiad,  and  operate  6.1 66 '71  miles.  Witliin  the  State 
m  JanoAiy  Ist  last  tiiere  were  8,657*74  miles.  During 
iie  year  there  have  been  constructed  260  miles,  mak- 
ng  a  total  at  present  of  3^918  miles.  The  increase 
dnoe  1878  in  miles  of  rood  is  858,  and  the  number  of 
»rporation9  has  increased  eight.  The  portion  of  these 
■oadfl  in  Michigan  repr^entod  on  January  1, 1880,  a 
apital  stock  of  $104,266,695. 15,  and  a  debt  of  $105,- 
)0i,008,  or  a  total  stock  and  debt  liability  of  $210,- 
)6d,703.15,  an  average  of  $57,481.28  per  mile.  These 
roads  are  improving  flnanciiuly,  yet  twenty -nine  out 
»f  the  forU'-mne  are  unable  to  pay  their  interest  obli- 
^ons  after  paying  current  expenses.  The  volume 
of  business  for  1879  was  very  lar^,  and  the  freight- 
rates  were  the  lowest  ever  reached,  the  average  being 
nine  and  two  tenths  mills  per  ton  per  nule.  Wliile 
the  busings  has  largely  increased,  the  reduction  in 
flight-rates  has  made  the  gross  eaminii^  much  smaller 
than  they  were  on  a  smaller  traffic  in  1873.  The  i^ss 
leoeipts  for  1880,  partly  estimated,  but  f¥om  reliable 
data,  will  show  an  increase  over  the  amount  for  1879 
of  about  18  per  cent  The  increase  in  specific  taxes  to 
bo  assessed  on  the  business  for  1880  wilt  be  still  more 
marked.  Th&^e  taxes  for  1878  amounted  to  $410.- 
453.06:  for  1879,  to  $445,399.80:  and,  for  1880,  will 
probably  reach  from  $550,000  to  $575,000. 

The  total  income  of  the  reporting  roads  from 
ill  sources,  for  the  year  1879,  was  $46,619,- 
207.05,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 


$8,582,960.88.  The  total  operating  expenses  of 
the  year  were  $26,906,685.44,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  $1,272,950.77.  These  rail- 
roads employed  in  the  State  14,774  persons, 
and  have  within  the  State  809  stations — one 
for  each  4*52  miles  of  road.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  extension  of  track  and  new 
road  built  during  1880 : 

OMeoffo  and  Korihvsegiirn :  Mile*. 

Menominee  Birer,  Quinneseo  northwest  to  Wisconsin 

line Ti 

Chicago  and  Wett  Michigan : 

Hart  branch,  Mear's  northeast  to  Hart. 8i 

Detroit,  Batler  and   8t  Louis,  Detroit  southwest  to 

Adrian 67 

Detroit^  LanHng  and  Northern : 
Btanton  branch,  extending  from  Mecosta  northwest  to 

Biff  Rapids 16 

JMroit^  Mackinao  and  Marquette : 

Point  St.  Ignsoe  northwest S4 

Marquette 25 

FUnt  and  Pere  Marquette: 
Clare  County  branch  extending  north  to  Harrison ....      0 
Bound  lAke  branch,  Butler  Junction  north  to  Webber     4 
Michigan  Air  Line,  extending  from  Rochester  \te»X  by 

south  to  Pontiac 10 

Port  Huron  and  Northwestern  (three-feet  gaugeX  ex- 
tending from  Croswell  to  Sand  Beach 44^ 

Extension  in  Port  Huron if 

Marlette  branch,  Balnier^s  northwest  to  Marlette 88f 

St.  Joseph  YaUejr,  Buchanan  northwest 2 

Tawas  and  Bay  County,  extending  from  Camp  Watson 
southwest 11 


ToUl. 
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The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
shows  a  large  increase  of  fire  and  marine  risks 
daring  the  year  Tabout  $7,000,000).  The  capi- 
tal represented  by  the  stock  companies  doins 
business  in  the  State  is  $46,077,290 ;  admitted 
assets,  $126,267,148 ;  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders, $82,843,172 ;  and  a  surplus  over  capi- 
tal and  a]l  other  liabilities  of  $86,298,781.  But 
a  single  company  doing  business  in  the  State 
shows  an  impairment  of  capital.  The  badness 
done  in  the  State  during  the  year  was : 


MICHIGAN  BUSncnS,  1880. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OOMFANIZS. 

• 

Rfakt  writta. 

Pmnlomi 
recdvad. 

Loom  ineamd. 

LOMtpdd. 

If Khlgan  companies,  totals 

$10^12,105  00 

140,520,406  12 

5,898,998  00 

22,625,020  88 

196,987  15 

1,526.188  45 

48,727  22 

80^506  28 

$84,499  44 

706,105  12 

26,947  49 

189,157  71 

$81,165  12 

CooiMoies  of  other  States.  totaU 

624,960  10 

25.545  49 

117,829  06 

CMadiaB  companies.  United  States  branch,  totals. 

I^ign  companies,  United  States  branch,  totals 

$176,857,129  45 

|1.9n,850  05 

$906,709  76 

$799,489  76 

The  report  does  not  cover  the  local  mutual 
fire-insurance   companies  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State.    Fifty  such  companies 
were  in  operation  in  1879,  with  a  membership 
of  69,000  and  risks  in  force  aggregating  $120,- 
OOO^OOO.  Michigan  has  one  stock  life-insurance 
company,  with  risks  amounting  to  $8,000,000. 
The  lite  insurance  risks  held  by  other  com- 
panies on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  this  State 
exceed  $30,000,000.    A  large  number  of  co- 
operative life  companies  are  in  operation,  with 
u  aggregate  of  risks  not  ascertainable. 

The  reports  of  the  fifteen  savings-banks  of 
the  State,  dated  October  4, 1880,  show :  capital, 
11,160,000;  surplus,  $116,131.64;  due  deposi- 
^ra,  $8,236,094 ;  due  other  banks,  $114,926,- 
^;  total  liabilities  (including  lesser  items), 


$9,772,941.19.  Their  leading  resources  were : 
loans  and  discounts.  $4,605,715.90;  bonds  and 
mortgages,  $2,732,488.55 ;  due  from  banks  and 
bankers,  $1.158,535.49 ;  cash,  $968,395.18;  real 
estate  and  fixtures,  $377,231.83. 

The  reports  of  the  thirteen  State  banks  bear 
date  July  1, 1880,  and  show :  capital,  $878,750 ; 
surplus,  $167,809.39;  due  depositors,  $2,583,- 
833;  total  liabilities,  $3,744,129.38.  Leading 
resources :  loans  and  discounts,  $2,464,756.27 ; 
bonds,  $84,671.17;  cash,  $422,648.76;  real 
estate  and  fixtures,  $82,329.83 ;  due  from  banks 
and  bankers,  $656,702.21.  The  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  State  is  very  largely  done  by  the 
national  banks,  whose  latest  reports  are  not 
accessible. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
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tarj  of  State  relating  to  farms  and  farm  prod- 
ucts the  following  tables  are  taken.  The  first 
gives  the  ^^  totals  of  the  agricaltural  statistics 
of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  cereal  reports 
for  1878-79  " : 


PRODUCTS.                        I  1879. 

Wheat,  acres  harvested 1,605,636 

Wheat,  bushels  raised 80,98&810 

Wheat,  average  namber  of  bushels  ^^ 

per  acre |  19'80 

Corn,  acres  harvested 742.859 

Ck>ni,  bushels  raised— ears   >  42,T&1,128 

Com,  average  namber  of  bushels  per 

acre 7557 

Oats,  acres  harvested 440,7:^ 

Oats,  bushels  raised. 15,089,855 

Oats,  average  number  of  bushels  per 

acre j  84'85 

Gk>ver-aeed,  acres  harvested |  194.899 

Clover-seed,  bushels  raised |  i>13,063 

Clover-seed,  average  number  of  bush- 
els per  acre. I  1-61 

Barley,  acres  harvested {  44,007 

Barley,  bushels  raised   991,659 

Barley,  average  number  of  bushels 

per  acre i  22*53 

Peas,  acres  harvested 33.079 

Peas,  bushels  raised 537,732 

Peas,  average  number  of  bushels  per 

acre 1595 

Potatoes,  acres  harvested 89,441 

Potatoes,  bushels  raised 8,025,475 

Potatoes,  average  number  of  bushels 

per  acre 6918 

Hay,  acres  harvested ;  943,371 

Hay,  tons  raised 1,051,115 

Hay.  %\enge  number  of  tons  per  acre  1  ■  1 1 

8heep,  number  sheared i  1,923,580 

Wool,  pounds  sheared I  9,562,034 

Wool)  average  namber  of  pounds  per 

head I  6-23 

Apples,  bushehi  sold 1,831,910 

Peaches,  bushels  sold '       229.570 

Orapes,  pounds  sold 2,956,437 

Cherries,  currants,  plums,  and  berries, 

bushels  sold    161,816 


1878. 


1,575.5S0 
29,51 1,S^ 

18-77 

761,128 

86,663,299 

4817 

453,685 

18,454,517 

29-82 
122,048 
166,465 

1-86 

40,169 

806,468 

2014 

89,772 

611,063 

16-18 

7^826 

6,280,406 

105-89 

856,536 

1,124,931 

1-81 

1,670,790 

8,666,467 
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8,944,205 

107.244 

1,014,950 

100,4D8 


The  second  gives  the  "farm  statistics  for 
1879-W: 


1880. 


Farms,  number  of 

Farms,  acres  of  improved  land  in  . . 

Farms,  acres  of  unimproved  land  in. . 

Farms,  total  number  of  acres  in 

Farms,  average  number  of  acres  in 
each 

Wheat,  acres  now  on  the  ground 

Horses,  number  of 

Milch-cows,  number  of 

Cattle,  other  than  milch-cows,  num- 
ber of 

Hogs,  number  of 

Sheep,  number  of. 

Apple-orchards,  namber  of  acres  in. . 

Peach-orchards,  number  of  acres  in . . 


118,911 

6,21  s209 

4,T01,05S 

10,977,105 

92  19 

l,<«-.>,306 
2g-V>lO 
804,142 

844,791 

46S.629 

1,S92.811 

220,849 

13,901 


1879. 


111,816 

5,755, 1<  12 

4,r.80,4S6 

10,315,538 

92-63 
1.599,9:»2 

291,218 

888,910 

498,109 

1,772,312 

229,263 

10,771 


Ten  counties  produced  each  over  one  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  Clinton,  the  largest  wheat- 
producing  county,  is  credited  with  1,509,611 
bushels.  Three  other  counties,  Ionia,  Wash- 
tenaw, and  Calhoun,  had  each  over  1,449,000 
bushels.  Twenty  towns  raised  each  over  100,- 
000  bushels,  one  of  them  going  over  150,000 
bushels.  The  largest  township  yield  was  31*90 
bushels,  and  sixteen  townships  report  an  aver- 
age yield  of  over  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  1873,  tlie  work  of  stocking  the  inland 


lakes  and  streams  has  progressed  with 
able  results.  The  total  "  plant "  up  to  ( 
latest  report  was : 

Young  shad 

Atlantic  salmon 

Landlocked  salmon 

CaUfomia  salmon 

White-fish  in  inland  lakes 16,000,000 

Whlte-flsh  In  great  lakes  and  Detroit 

Biver 64,000,000  = 

Lake-trout  In  inland  waters 

Brook-trout. 

Silver-eeJs 

Considerable  work  has  also  been  doi 
the  grayling,  bass,  and  pike. 

The  total  lumber  cut  by  the  leading  H 
districts  is  given  as  8,398,187,227  feet, 
crease  over  the  cut  of  1879  of  651, 
feet.  The  lumber  on  hand  at  the  cIom 
year  was  estimated  at  886,617,679  feet 
estimates  are  exclusive  of  the  millions 
cut  into  shingles  and  stave-bolts  and 
timber  and  logs  shipped  from  the  & 
towed  down  the  lakes  to  supply  the 
Ohio  and  New  York  ports.  Some  of  ti 
ber  centers  are  reported  as  follows : 

Saginaw  Biver  mills ( 

Huron  Shore i 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  mills i 

Mackinaw  Division  of  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Manistee 1 

Muskegon ' 

MisoeUaneoos  points 1 

An  article  prepared  for  the  Saginaw 
rier  "  says : 

There  has  been  on  extraordinary  dcnuiDd 
timber  lands  durinflr  the  post  year,  and  prices 
prcciated  $10  to  $50  per  acre,  according  tc 
and  (quality  of  the  timber.  Good  tracts  € 
range  m  value  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and  s 
been  made  the  past  year  in  which  it  seems  ha 
Bible  that  the  buyers  can  realize  enough  to  sa' 
the  end.  A  tract  of  pine  on  one  of  the  tnbi 
the  Tittabawossee,  which  was  lumbered  over  c 
o^,  is  a  five-mile  haul  and  was  bou>(ht  five  i 
for  $2,500,  was  sold  last  fall  for  $6,000  cash, 
eighty-acre  tract  on  Uie  same  stream,  ten  j 
was  purchased  for  four  dollars  per  acre.  T 
withm  the  past  two  months  has  refused  $^ 
for  it,  holds  it  at  $10,000,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
ordinary  tract  as  regards  quality.  About  l,i 
in  Gladwin  County,  on  the  Cedar  River,  were 
sold  for  $35,000  cash,  and  during  the  nil  4, 
in  Montcalm  County  were  sold  for  about 
These  are  only  instances  showing  the  valw 
bercd  lands. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  Inmber-pn 
localities,  and  the  fact  is  important  as  s 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  of  tl 
are  being  stripped  of  their  treasures. 

The  salt  production  of  the  State  for 
ppection  year  ending  November  30, 18 
as  follows: 

Bi 

Fine S^ 

Packers' 

Bulk 8^ 

Second  quality ^ 

Total «,« 

This  was  produced  in  the  following 
ties: 
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^»r»u.  1.  The  county  should  be  the  unit  of  territory 

n  County 149  foo  ^^®^  which  the  examining  authority  should 

Joxiul^7^//////////.y/////.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  i,(iissi46e  ^ave  control;  2.  The  choice  of  this  authority 

i»w  oounty ! ! '.V. i^i4d,i&j  should  be  removed  so  far  as  possible  from  the 

"»d  ^^ V «3j4i  influence  of  the  politieal  caucus ;  and,  3.  The 

erage  price  obtained  for  salt  during  examining  authority  should  be  a  board  rather 

was  75  cents  a  barrel,  against  $1.02  than  an  individual. 

in  1879.  The  improvements  made  The  total  attendance  at  the  State  Normal 
te  year  have  materially  increased  the  School  during  the  school  year,  1879-*60,  was 
icing  capacity  of  the  State.  The  bulk  462.  Of  these,  71  were  in  the  professional  de- 
an salt  flnds  a  market  in  the  Western  partment.  At  the  annual  commencement  56 
The  Saginaw  ^^  Gourier^s  ^*  annual  re-  diplomas  were  given  to  graduates  in  the  sev- 
c  eral  courses.  The  courses  of  study  are  now 
ense  of  putting  down  a  salt-well  varies,  of  so  arranged  that  an  applicant  for  a  diploma  in 
ordinz  to  the  depth.  In  Saginaw  Coun-  either  professional  course,  having  the  requisite 
rage  depth  of  the  well  is  800  teet,  while  preliminary  training,  may  complete  the  course 

L^JfL^P  fJw*^.  S«fJ?noinA?2^  JnnV  hnTwn  '^  ^uc  year.    TWs  change  makes  it  more  of  a 

>en90of8mkini;awell,mcludiii2drill-noa3e  x-«iau                          j.             1.1        j 

lery,  ia  about  ^,000.  The  expose  of  erect-  professional  than   a  preparatory  school,  and 

:  ranges  from  $8,000  to  $25,000,  acoording  less  a  competitor  of  the  high-schools   of  the 

,  and  the  blocks  produce  from  75  to  250  State. 

day*  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon 

llowing  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  during  the  year 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction  show  was  264,  classified  as  follows :  resident  grad- 

prpgress  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nates,   12 ;   seniors,   26  ;  juniors,  88;    sopho- 
mores, 57;  freshmen,  83;  specials,  48.    The 

itotritte.  September.  1S8^ «,853  26  seniors  Were  graduated  at  th6  annual  com- 

r  prerfous  year 100  menccment.    Thirty-two  of  the  students  came 

!'^.*!'''.'*.?^*. ::::::::::;::::::::::        ^*75  ^^m  without  the  state.  The  exoenses  for  the 

children 'tMtwe43n'flvoai^^^^  fiscal  year  were  $62,652.13,  and  the  cash  eam- 

•^•-  — ^m  '°^®  ^^  students  and  farm  were  $21,690.56. 

hifdren  attending  public  schools..*         862,'s56  The  accumulated  land  fuud  is  now  $153,187.70. 

r  last  year 20,418  In  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents 

MsT/*^^^^"'!?^^^^                         2:711  '><'    the    State    University,   Acting   President 

►rirato and  select* schools.*. *....*...              264  Frieze  (President   AngeU   being  temporarily 

^K^"f^]?M'Cl!i;' i'Tir  absent  as   Minister    to    China)  says:    "The 

Mcners  employed,  female »,yTT  ,         ,             ■»•..         -ii-i             1          1. 

r  1H7J........ 883  year  has  been  distinguished  by  a  largely  m- 

t^ljers ^^*^87  ^  T5  ^^®**^  attendance,   by  a  decided    improve- 

iae of  sichooi'proi^e'rty. .*:.*: ::".*.*!   8,9Tt;844  00  ^ent  in  all  departments  of  the  university  in 

in  one-mill  tox 879,757  98  the  Standard  of  Scholarship,  and  by  uninter- 

:   a^.iSlrJia'llS'.dent,;::;     *t^?T  rnpted  order  and  harmony  in  aUiU  internal 

direct  taxation. 2,074,078  87  working."    The  faculties  number  fifty -two  om- 

'   *ii  other  sources 286,820  78  cers  and  instructors,  with  very  little  change 

ieipts  of  year. |2,99S,(502  97  from  the  previous  year.     The  law  department 

penditures  of  year,  including  build-  was,  however,  materially  strengtheneii  by  the 

«yments  on  debts,  etc $3,109,915  14  establishment  of  another  (the  Tappan)  profess- 

ome  from  the  primary-school  interest  orship,  and  the  appointment  to  it  of  ex-Govern- 

forty-six  cents  on  the  scholar,  but  a  or  and  ex-United  States  Senator  Alpheus  Fitch, 

nsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  add  eminent  in  his  profession  and  ripe  in  experience, 

m  the  coming  year  over  $300,000,  in-  During  the  year  attendance  upon  the  several 

he  distributive  ratio  per  scholar  to  departments  was  1,430,  an  increase  of  54  over 

loUar  ;  and  unless  the  Constitution  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  as  follows :  In  the 

ihall  be  so  amended  as  to  turn  the  spe-  Department  of  Literature,  Science,   and  the 

5  into  some  other  fund,  the  increase  Arts,  448 ;  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 

till  larger  the  next  and  future  years,  gery,  853 ;  of  Law,  895 :  in  School  of  Pharmacy, 

pts  from  specific  taxes  during  1880,  81;  in  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  70;  in 

r>f  the  Upper  Peninsular  mining  taxes.  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  83.     The  President 

4,889.24,  with  no  prospective  dimi-  says:    "This  increase  is  the  more  gratifying, 

This  will  meet  the  interest  on  both  inasmuch  as  it  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  more 

m1  and  trust  fund  debt,  to  which  it  stringent  requirements  for  admission  and  grad- 

rst  applied,  and  give  over  $350,000  nation,  especially  in  the  professional  schools." 

;o  the  primary-school  interest  fund.  Four  hundred  and  ten  degrees  were  conferred 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  examination,  and  four  honorary  degrees.   Of 

weakest  point  in  the  school  system  the  degrees  conferred  on  examination,  67  were 

amination  and  licensing  of  teachers  conferred  upon  the  several  graduates  from  the 

Q  township  superintendent,  the  creat-  Department  of  Literature,   Science,   and  the 

political  caucus.    He  recommends :  Arts,  and  343  from  the  professional  schools. 
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Changing  the  fiscal  year  from  Julj  1st  to  Sep- 
tember SOtb,  to  make  it  correspond  with  the 
fiscal  jear  of  the  State  and  its  other  institu- 
tions, the  receipts  were  for  fifteen  months  (in- 
cluding balance  of  $28,710.49,  July  1,  1879), 
$296,163.66;  the  expenditures,  $277,096.42; 
balance  on  hand,  September  80,  1880,  $19,- 
067.24.  The  expenditures  include  $39,022.88 
on  account  of  the  new  museum  building,  and 
$19,898.01  on  account  of  the  central  steam- 
heating  building  and  apparatus.  The  receipts 
from  students  were  $76,707.93;  and  from  in- 
terest on  endowment  fund,  $51,461.78.  The 
payments  for  salaries  of  officers,  professors, 
and  employees  aggregated  $124,777.92. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  State  Pub- 
lic School  for  Dependent  Children,  located  at 
Coldwater,  is  a  flattering  statement  of  the 
work  that  institution  is  doing  for  a  class  of 
children  which  in  former  years  found  a  home 
in  the  poor-houses  of  the  several  counties,  or 
had  not  even  that  apology  for  a  home.  The 
tables  accompanying  the  Superintendent's  re- 
port show :  Number  received  during  the  year, 
168  (114  boys  and  54  girls);  indentured,  216; 
returned  to  counties  from  which  they  were 
sent  to  the  school,  81 ;  died,  1 ;  number  re- 
maining in  the  school  September  80,  1880, 292. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was 
285|;  supported,  clothed,  educated,  cared  for 
when  sick,  etc.,  at  a  total  cost  for  the  year  of 
$34,966.78,  or  $122.33  per  capita.  The  inven- 
tory of  real  and  personal  property  aggregates 
$187,228.18.  The  school  is  wholly  dependent 
for  support  upon  the  biennial  appropriations 
made  by  the  Legislature,  and  is  yearly  proving 
itself  more  and  more  deserving  increascKi  boun- 
ties from  the  State. 

The  State  Reform  School,  to  which  only  boys 
are  admitted,  closed  its  twenty-fourth  year 
September  80th.  The  statistics  following  are 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  supei-intend- 
ent:  Inmates  of  school  September  30,  1879, 
807;  received  during  year,  177;  released,  168; 
in  school  September  30,  1880,  216.  These  are 
classified:  White,  183 ;  colored,  31 ;  Indians,  2. 
They  were  committed  for  the  following  of- 
fenses: Grand  larceny,  7;  burglary,  10;  as- 
sault and  battery,  15;  larceny,  115;  attempt 
to  murder,  1;  vagrancy  and  disorderly,  29. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  natives  of 
Michigan;  93  had  white  American-bom  par- 
ents, and  14  colored  parents  of  American  birth. 
Twenty-six  had  no  father,  87  no  mother,  and 
11  had  lost  both  parents.  Sixty-nine  had  been 
in  jail  one  or  more  times  before  being  com- 
mitted to  the  school.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
were  of  Protestant  parentage,  44  of  Catholic, 
and  21  could  not  give  the  religious  connection 
or  preferences  of  parents.  Exclusive  of  cost 
of  alterations,  repairs,  etc.,  the  cost  of  the 
school,  including  salaries  of  officers,  teachers, 
other  employees,  food,  clothing,  and  all  expenses 
of  boys,  was  $29,873.78,  or  $96  per  capita. 
The  prison  system  has  been  entirely  abolished, 
and  neither  walls,  nor  cells,  nor  grated  win- 


dows, nor  degrading  punishments  are  parts  of 
the  machinery  of  discipline. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
shows  an  aggregate  attendance  during  the  two 
years  of  858,  with  an  attendance  September 
80,  1880,  of  248.    This  number  is  six  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  pupils  September  80, 1879, 
notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  88  blind  pa- 
pils  to  the  new  school  for  the  blind,  now  tem- 
porarily located  at  Lansing.    The  gradnstes 
for  the  year  ending  September  30^880,  num- 
bered 16  deaf-mutes  and  5  blind.   The  trustees 
commend  the  administration  of  the  new  princi- 
pal, Thomas  Maclntire,  Ph.  D.,  who  came  to  the 
charge  of  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.    The  total  expenses  of  the  year 
were  $46,854.84,  and  the  earnings  of  the  sev- 
eral industries,  $4,618.98. 

The  reports  of  the  two  Insane  Asylums  iQso 
cover  a  period  of  two  years.  During  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  Michigan  Asylum,  at  Kalamazoo, 
985  patients  received  treatment;  278  were 
discharged — 69  recovered,  121  improved,  83 
unimproved,  and  55  by  death — leaving  under 
treatment,  September  80th,  657  patients.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  institution,  3,164  patients 
have  been  treated,  and,  as  the  statistics  of  so 
long  a  period  may  be  professionally  important, 
the  following  table  is  appended : 


ASSIGNED  CAUSES. 

Intemperance  (ase  of  Dare«itict 
included) 

Exhaustion  trom  vicious  habits. . 

Prolonged  draft  on  vitality  (phys- 
ical)  

Prolonged  draft  on  vitality  (emo- 
tional) 

Budden  prostration  of  vitality,  not 
diseases 

Acute  diseases  and  Injuries,  gen- 
eral  

Acute  disesMs  immediately  af- 
fecting the  nervous  system. . . . 

Chronic  diseases,  general 

Chronic  diseases,  especially  affect- 
ing the  nervous  system 

Dis^kses  and  disorders  of  female 
sexual  system 

Puerperal 

Abortion 

Epilepsy 

Popular  errors  and  delusions 

Exposure  in  the  army 

Unassigned 

Defective  training 

Defective  organization,  heredity 
not  established 

Previous  attacks 

Heredity 

ToUl 


TmL 


128 

16 

144 

2«1 

9 

no 

145 

200 

645 

242 

844 

SB! 

19 

8S 

41 

fiS 

89 

M 

55 

4 

» 

84 

1S8 

Ui 

21 

6 

n 

126 

m 

125 

Its 

•  •  • 

26 

a 

100 

89 

i» 

88 

14 

47 

20 

!0 

2:1 

206 

45T 

5 

1& 

» 

24 

27 

61 

104 

65 

liS 

51 

58 

10» 

1,«29 

1,586 

6,164 

During  the  same  period  the  Eastern  Asylmn 
at  Pontiac  received  363  patients  and  treated 
669.  The  number  discharged  from  the  insti- 
tution was :  Recovered,  64 ;  improved,  79 ;  m- 
improved,  40 ;  died,  61 ;  not  insane,  2.  R^ 
niainiog  under  treatment  September  80, 1880: 
Males,  231 ;  females,  212 ;  total,  448.  Themed- 
ical  superintendent  says  that  the  number  of 
recovered  seems  small,  but  claims  as  the  reason 
the  extreme  care  which  has  been  exercised  is 
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ap  the  retnms.  The  capacitj  of  the 
itutions  is  found  short  of  the  demand 
im.  The  number  of  insane  in  the  State 
asylum  care  is  estimated  at  one  in 
KM)  inhabitants,  or  over  1,600,  while 
)0  remained  in  the  two  asylums  Sep- 
(Oth.  At  that  date  numerous  ap  plica- 
re  on  file,  and  vacancies  were  anxiously 
lited  for. 

lommissioners  appointed  under  an  act 
egislature,  approved  May  81,  1879,  to 
school  for  the  blind,  a  class  before 
>r  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
ind  Blind,  at  Flint,  being  unable  to 
>on  a  permanent  site,  maide  a  tempo* 
se  of  a  building  at  Lansing,  and  the 
as  opened  on  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
),  with  83  pupils  in  attendance.  From 
ons  on  file,  and  the  number  of  blind 
in  the  State  known  to  be  entitled  to 
ileges  of  the  school,  the  Commission- 
late  that  the  number  will  reach  75 
16  year.  The  design  of  the  school  is 
ite  the  blind  to  maintain  themselves, 
teaching  force  includes  instructors  in 
ntal  and  vocal  music  and  sewing.  At 
of  the  report  but  $6,081.87  of  the 
ation  of  $4^,000  had  been  expended. 
•St  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
he  Michigan  Reform  School  for  Girls, 
ed  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
>w8the  location  of  the  school  at  Adrian 
acres  of  land  lying  just  north  of  the 
its.  The  site,  together  with  $3,000, 
ated  by  the  citizens  of  Adrian.  The 
ftfl  not  yet  been  opened.  Two  cottages 
t)cess  of  erection. 

nnual  report  of  the  State  House  of 
>n  and  Reformatory  at  Ionia  shows: 

rptemberao,  16T9 8S3 

aring  the  jew 866 

by  exnin^on  of  Mntence 720 

by  oraerof  oourts 26 

8 

8 

>j  the  Oovenior 8 

va  September  30, 16^ 8S7 

Hj  nambor  of  Inmates 247 

8t  of  each  Inmate  per  year $121  77 

ifractions  of  the  law  for  which  the  in- 
ere  committed  include  almost  every 
*  offense  known   to  the  law,  except 

and  range  from  simple  assault,  or 
to  file  a  liquor  bond,*^  to  manslaugh- 

are  credited  with  their  first  convic- 

with  their  second,  59  with  their  third, 
le  each  is  charged  with  a  ninth  and 
46  claim  to  have  been  temperate,  172 
)  drinkers,  and  548  confess  to  intemper- 
ts.  Evidencing  remarkable  de^enera- 
report  temperate  parents  and  798  pious 

while  only  34  acknowledge  intem- 
arents  and  44  parents  not  pious.  The 
luestions  the  correctness  of  these  fig- 
[  asserts  that  ^^  idleness  and  illiterncy 
abted  producers  of  crime,"  regardless, 
be  presumed,  of  the  alleged  or  real 
impiety  of  parents. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
State  Prison  gives  the  following  facts : 

In  prison  October  1,  1879 777 

Admitted  daring  the  year ^ 2S1 

—  1,058 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 258 

Died 6 

Released  on  order  for  new  trial 2 

Released  on  order  of  8upreme  Court 4 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor. 18 

Escaped 8 

—  280 

Bemaining  in  prison  September  80, 1880 778 

The  average  number  in  prison  during  the 
year  was  812*5,  and  the  total  expense  of  sus- 
taining the  prison  $84,517.66,  or  an  average  of 
$104  and  a  fraction  per  man.  The  net  earn- 
ings for  the  year  were  $95,129.67,  or  $10,- 
612.01  in  excess  of  the  expenses. 

The  following  table,  carefully  compiled  from 
official  sources  for  the  Lansing  ^'  Republican," 
bears  flattering  testimony  to  the  growth  of  the 
State  in  population  during  the  last  decade : 

The  total  population  of  this  State,  June  1, 
1880,  is  officially  reported  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau to  be  1,686,835,  of  whom  862,278  are  males 
and  774,057  females ;  1,247,989  are  native-bom 
and  888,846  foreign-born ;  1,614,087  are  classed 
as  white  and  22,248  as  colored.  The  division 
by  counties  is  as  follows,  with  comparative 
statements  of  the  population  in  the  various 
counties  organized  in  1874,  when  the  last  State 
census  was  taken,  and  in  1870,  when  the  ninth 
census  of  the  United  States  was  taken : 


COUNIIES. 

Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay. 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon. 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cbeboyiran 

CTilppewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford. 

Delto 

Eaton. 

Emmet 

Geaesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Trayerse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia. 

lOBCO 

Isabella 

Isle  Royale. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

I^ipecr 

Loelanaw 

Lonaweo 

Llvingstou 


1880. 


8,107 

87,8(»6 

8,7S9 

6,287 

1,804 

25,819 

88,081 

8.488 

86.780 

27.941 

8S,4d9 

22,008 

fi.114 

6,524 

5,248 

4,1S7 

27,534 

1,159 

6,812 

81,228 

6,640 

89,219 

1,127 

8.422 

21.987 

82,726 

2:2,478 

20.0S9 

88.677 

88,87i 

6,s73 

12,159 

55 

42.081 

84.842 

2.987 

78,252 

4,270 

8,288 

80.18S 

6,253 

48,848 

22,251 


1874. 


1,214 
82,881 

4,807 
8240 


22,051 

24.832 

2,663 

85,029 

25.726 

85,655 

20,525 

2.860 

8.070 

2.170 

1,354 

23,661 

'  4,74i 

26,907 

1,272 

84,568 

"i349 
18,8^6 
81,566 
19,0^0 
11,964 
29,198 
28,876 
4,782 
6,059 

•  •  •  k  « 

87,988 
82,2"^ 

1.259 
62,671 

5,415 

1,818 
2M40 

5.081 
46,0g4 
20,829 


1870. 


696 

82.105 

2,756 

1,935 

•  •  •  •  « 

2i,199 

15,900 

2,184 

85,104 

28,226 

8'i569 

21,094 

1,724 

2,196 

1,689 

866 

22,645 

"2.542 

25,171 

1,211 

83,900 

"4.448 

11,810 

81,684 

1:^,879 

9,049 

25.263 

27,681 

8,168 

4,118 


86.047 

82,054 

424 

60,408 

4,205 

548 

21.845 

4,576 
45,595 
19,886 
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COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1874. 

18T0. 

Mftcklnac 

2,902 
81,627 
r2,.%38 

1,3:^4 
25.898 
10,068 
18,978 
11,988 

6,894 

1,558 
88,628 
88,148 
26,586 
14,688 
41,687 
11.099 

1,914 

2,565 

10,777 

467 

1.974 
88,125 

8,118 

1,459 
59,095 
26,841 

1,675 
27,069 
46,197 
26,626 
25,789 
80,807 
41,848 
166,426 

6,815 

1,496 

28,805 

8,  71 

657 

21.946 

5,861 

9,182 

8,490 

5,806 

606 

80,111 

20,816 

19,876 

8,758 

8?,082 
8,860 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,406 
6,216 

•  •  •  •  • 

29,929 
1,615 

48s  409 
16,292 

1,299 
21,778 
40,688 
25,906 
16,993 
29,156 
88,728 
144,908 

8,U11 

1,716 

Macomb 

27,616 

MiinlAte<^ 

6,074 

Hanitoa 

891 

Marquette 

1^0>» 
8,268 

MHffOD 

Mecoifta 

5,642 
1.701 
8,285 

Menominee 

Midland 

Miasaukee 

Monroe 

18U 
27,483 

Montcalm 

18,629 

Moakegon 

14,894 

Newayiro. 

7,294 

Oakland 

Oceana. 

40,867 

7,222 

12 

Oiremaw 

Ontonaffon 

2,845 

Osceola 

2,098 

Oscoda . 

Otseiro 

70 

Ottawa. 

26,651 

Preaque  Isle 

Boecommon 

Saginaw 

855 

»}.697 

Sanilac 

14,652 

Schoolcralt 

Shiawassee 

2U,^5S 

St.  Clair 

86,661 

St,  Joseph 

26  275 

Tuscola 

18  714 

Van  Boren 

28,829 

41,484 

119,088 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexiord 

62.0 

Total 

1,686,385        iPiunAi 

1,184,059 

The  following  incorporated  cities  have  a 
popalation-  exceeding  5,000 : 

Detroit 116,403 

Grand  Rapids 82,087 

Bay  City 20,654 

East  Saginaw 19,047 

Jackson 16,107 

Kalamazoo 1 1,840 

Muskegon 11,299 

SaginawCity 10,581 

Port  Huron 8,871 

Flint 8,413 

Ann  Arbor 6,108 

Adrian. 7,S48 

Battle  Creek 7,070 

Manistee 6,902 

West  Bay  City 6,899 

Alpena 6,154 

Ishpemlng 6,039 

The  Republican  party  of  the  State  held  a 
convention  at  Jackson,  August  5tb,  nominated 
A  full  State  ticket,  and  put  forth  the  following 
platform : 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Michijoran, 
assembled  by  its  dcle^tca  representatives  in  the  city 
of  Jackson,  upon  the  spot  where  the  national  Reputn 
lican  party  was  bom,  after  an  unbroken  supremacy  in 
the  State  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  the  nation 
of  twenty  years,  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence 
and  a  loyal  people  for  the  grand  achievements  of  the 
past,  here  declares  itself  now,  as  ever,  faithful  to  the 
great  principles  of  liberty,  equality  before  the  law.  the 
perpetual  union  of  the  States,  the  supremacy  or  the 
nation,  free  thom^ht,  speech,  press,  and  ballot,  and  the 
inviolable  sacrcdness  of  the  constitutional  results  of 
the  war  for  the  Union. 

2.  With  pride  and  satisfaction  it  challenges  scrutiny 
of  it*  records  during  the  past  twenty-five  years — a 
record  unequaled  in  the  history  of  parties  smco  the 
foundation  of  the  government. 

Amouf^  the  accomplLshed  results  we  here  recall  the 
consecration  of  tlie  Territories  to  freedom ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  the  Union  agiunst  the  great- 


est and  most  cruel  rebellion  in  history ;  the  proriaion 
of  tree  homesteads  for  freemen  ;  the  emancipatioD  of 
four  million  slaves ;  the  conferring  of  equal  d\\\  and 
political  rights  on  the  emancipated  race ;  the  creatioo 
of  a  war  currency  never  e<^ualed,  and  the  restontion 
of  that  currency,  by  good  faith  and  honesty,  to  eqoalitT 
with  the  best  money  in  the  world ;  the  payment  with 
heroic  fidelity  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  war ;  the  vast  reduction  of  the  prindpol  ind  in- 
terest of  the  publio  debt,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pob- 
lic  credit  until  the  nation's  four  per  cent  bonds  in 
eaj^rly  sought  at  par ;  the  linking  of  tiie  two  oceim 
with  bonds  of  iron  ;  the  enactment  of  just  and  equal 
pension  and  bond  laws  for  the  defendere  of  the  rnkn 
and  their  widows  and  orphans ;  the  settlement  of  nw- 
mentous  international  questions  by  peaceable  arbttn- 
tion,  and  the  elevation  of  the  United  States  to  the  rank 
of  a  flrst-claas  nation,  grand  in  peace  and  mifffaty  in 
war,  making  a  *^  government  of  the  people,  hythe  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,"  respected  around  the  wnok 
earth. 

During  this  same  period  the  Democratic  partj  has 
been  as  a  party  abjectly  pro-slaveij,  timeserving,  on- 
patriotic,  m  part  treasonable,  reactionary,  and  ob^nK- 
tive.  It  prostrated  the  nation's  credit ;  it  undermiDed 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  with  the  pemidoos 
doctrine  of  State  supremacy ;  it  armed  the  rebellion; 
it  encouraged  treason :  it  disoouraged  the  defense  of  the 
nation's  life ;  opposea  the  draft ;  inaugurated  bloodj 
riots ;  declared  ior  a  truce  with  rebels  in  arms;  pro- 
nounced the  war  a  failure ;  defamed  the  greenback  oat 
of  a  share  of  its  honest  value ;  bitterly  opposed  i^ 
dom  for  the  slave,  civil  rights  for  the  freedman,  and 
the  franchise  for  the  black  citizen :  denounced  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  as  ^^  revolutionaiy  and  void" ; 
denied  freedom  of  speech,  press^  and  oallot  iii  the 
South;  by  shot-guns,  intimidation,  and  tissoe-bil- 
lots,  gained  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress :  and 
attempted  to  revolutionize  the  government  bv  renwng 
necessary  supplies,  and  bv  coercion  of  the  Executive, 
after  having  railed  to  steal  the  Presidency  by  bribery. 

It  is  now  conspiring,  under  pretenses  of  repentanoe 
false  upon  their  fiace,  to  install  "  the  lost  cau^"  ia 
the  capital  of  the  nation ;  to  reorganize  the  Supreme 
Court ;  to  undo  all  war  legislation,  and  to  make  it 
easy  to  annul  the  constitutional  amendments,  and 
bankrupt  the  Treasury  with  rebel  war  claims  and  com- 
pensation  for  emancipated  slaves. 

With  thia  record  behind  us.  and  our  face  set  ooora- 
ceously  and  confidently  to  tne  duties  and  respooai* 
Dilitics  of  the  future,  we  do  here  declare : 

1.  That  the  administration  of  the  Constitntioo.  the 
protection  of  the  Union,  and  tiie  enforcement  or  the 
constitutional  amendments,  should  be  intrusted  to 
their  Mends,  and  not  to  their  enemies,  who  have  re- 
lentlessly  sought  to  destroy  them  each  and  alL 

2.  That  the  blight  of  shivery  will  not  have  been 
wholly  eradicated  until  all  men  shall  be  in  fiict,  as  \h<cj 
are  of'^right,  equal  before  the  law. 

8.  We  demand  for  every  citizen,  rich  and  poor, 
white  and  black.  North  and  South,  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  casting  nis  ballot  once,  and  but  once,  at  each 
election,  and  of  having  that  ballot  fairly  counted  and 
retumea,  without  terror  of  shot-guns,  frauds  of  tia«»- 
ballots,  or  cheats  of  cipher  dispatches. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  are  a  Unkj, 
not  a  Confederacy  ;  a  nation  and  not  a  league.  Tm 
Constitution  is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a  treaty  be- 
tween foreign  powers. 

5.  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved ;  the  pub- 
lic faith  must  be  maintained ;  the  public  debt  ^^^ 
faithf\illy  paid ;  the  pensions  of  the  nation's  deieD^/|| 
and  their  dependents  must  be  sacredly  guarded ;  the 
public  lands  preserved  for  actual  settlers ;  fidelity,  in- 
telligence, and  efliciency.  exacted  in  the  public  sernte? 
without  destroying  the  medom  of  tiie  ofBoe-hoUi^ 
citizen ;  specie  resumption  must  be  nudntained;  tM 
laws  for  tne  protection  of  the  purity  of  election*  nw» 
be  adhered  to  and  enforced ;  education  must  be  wa- 
tered ;  industry,  economy,  temperance,  and  moraWJ 
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ed  and  Btimalated,  and  the  public  f\ind3 
Levotcd  to  public  and  unsectaiian  uses, 
tollecting  revenues  for  the  current  expenses  of 
mment  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
ihould  be  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  fh>m  taz- 
'ar  as  practicable  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
le  same  time  to  afford  incidental  protection  to 
1  labor  from  competition  with  the  ill-paid 
>ther  landd. 

!  Republican  party  has  ever  been  the  friend 
x)rin^  class. 

iiboli^ed  the  competition  of  slave-labor, 
ted  the  homesteaa  law,  placed  on  the  statuto- 
he  eizht-hour  law,"   and  framed  beneficent 
for  t^e  protection  of  immigrants, 
^izes  tne  fact  that  the  ^reat  moss  of  our 
lust  ever  belong  to  the  laboring  doss ;  and, 
denounces  all  agrarianism  and  communbm, 
hold  sacred  all  rights  of  property  and  con- 
vill  make  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  great 
class  the  objects  of  its  jealous  care. 
Tlced,  That  the  ticket  for  State  officers  thia 
inated  is  confidently  commended  to  the  elec- 
iiichigan  as  one  eminently  worthy  of  their 

!  Bcpublicans  of  Michigan  recognize  in  James 
kirficld,  our  nominee  for  President,  the  patri- 
nteer  soldier,  tlie  wise  and  experienced  states- 
profound  political  economist,  and  the  pure 
le  man ;  ana  in  Chester  A.  Arthur  a  patriot, 
id  statesman  worthy  of  tlie  ^p-eat  Empire 
d  to  be  assodated  in  honor  with  our  great 
And,  without  reference  to  our  original  choice, 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  eamc:$tly  and  un- 
',  frt>m  now  until  November,  to  secure  their 

Democracy  convened  at  Detroit,  Au- 
th,  Dominated  a  ticket,  and  adopted  the 
ig  resolutions : 

«/,  That  the  Democracy  of  Michigan  cnthusi- 
approve  and  reaffirm  the  platform  of  princi- 
)ted  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
inati,  and  especiallv  on  the  subject)  of  cen- 
n,  sumptuary  laws,nome  rule,hoQCc>t  money, 
llot^and  a  fair  count. 

td^  That  the  malignant  effort  of  the  Hepub- 
ivention,  held  lost  week  at  Jackson,  to  trans- 
lother  generation  a  tradition  of  hate,  was  not 
Anoe  in  a  proper  spirit  of  the  significant  re- 
the  hindcrers  of  reconciliation  which  had 
ti  given  by  the  colored  voters  of  Alabama 
iv  oiganlzod  in  Hancock  clubs,  and.  wearing 
Dodges,  aided  to  prevent  any  oreacnes  of  the 
iooc  and  to  outvote  the  allied  Republicans  and 
iers  in  every  county  of  that  State,  and  to  give 
res|>onse  of  seventy-five  thousand  miyority  to 
nations  made  at  Cincinnati. 
ed.  That  the  flagrant  and  continued  inter- 
iritn  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State 
y  Feileral  officials  demands  the  attention  ot 
I ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
B  remedy  constitutionally  provided  to  check 
ing  eviL 

€d.  That  reforms  should  be  made  in  our  State 
>n  by  reducing  to  proper  sums  and  percent- 
expenses  of  advertising  tax-sales  and  legal 
the  interest  charged  upon  delinquent  taxes. 

Slid  for  official  salaries  to  those  filling  newly- 
ces  and  the  numbers  employed  therein : 
such  reform  is  not  likely  to  oe  acoomplishoil 
tt  the  interests  of  a  subeioized  party  press  and 
idol  class,  except  by  a  change  of  administra- 

«f.  That  in  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  who  led 
m  army  to  its  most  glorious 'victory,  we  rec- 
.  most  worthjr  standard-bearer  to  lead  the 
/iy  of  the  nation  to  a  certain  victory  in  No- 
aext,  and  we  pledge  to  Hancock  and  Englisli 
usiastio  and  earnest  support,  and  will  moke 


any  and  every  sacrifice  to  an  honest  effort  to  secure 
for  them  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Peninsular  State. 

JfMolvedjffh&t  we  hereby  reiterate,  as  we  shall  at 
every  recurring  convention,  our  srateml  remembrance 
of  the  deady  and  our  thanks  to  tne  living  soldiers  and 
sailors,  through  whose  sacrifices  and  bl^xl  the  Union 
was  preserved,  and  by  whose  votes  its  perpetuity  may 
be  maintained  by  the  election  of  our  most  illustrious 
leader,  General  Hancock. 

Tickets  were  also  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  National-Greenback  party  and  by  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. The  result  of  the  election  was  an 
unexpectedly  large  majority  for  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  The  vote  for  Presidential  electors, 
Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  was: 

FOR  PRESmiNTIAL  ELECTOBS. 

Garfield  electors 135,886 

Hancock  electors 181^97 

Weaver  electors 84,895 

Bow  (ProhibltloniBt)  electors. 948 

Antimasonic  electors 818 

rOR  OOTERNOR. 

David  H.  Jerome.  Repablican 17S,944 

Frederick  M.  Uolloway.  Democrat 181,671 

David  Woodmaa, Second,  NaUonal4}re«ntMiek  85,122 

Isaac  W.  McKeever,  Prohibitionist 1,114 

Cornelius  Quick,  Antimason. 820 

rOR  LUUTKNANT-GOVERKOE. 

Moreau  8.  Crosby,  Republican 18n,ftS5 

Edwin  H.  Thomson,  Democrat 186,5  )5 

BuUivan  Armstrong,  NationAl-Oreenback.. .  85,051 

Darius  H.  Stone,  Prohibitionist 1,1  Oi 

O.  a.  M.  Rosebacker,  Antiumson 8i;8 

•  The  following  State  officers,  all  Republican, 
were  elected  by  about  the  same  miyorities  as 
'given  the  Presidential  electors  (the  vote  for 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  and 
Lieatenant-Governor  having  run  largely  ahead 
of  their  ticket,  receiving  the  votes  of  a  large 
number  of  Republicans  in  protest  against  the 
liquor  tax  legislation,  and  the  proposed  incor- 
poration of  a  prohibitory  amendment  in  the 
Constitution) :  Secretary  of  State,  William  Jen- 
ney ;  State  Treasurer,  Benjamin  D.  Pritchard ; 
Auditor-General,  W.  Irving  Latimer;  Attor- 
ney-General, Jacob  J.  Van  Riper;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Cornelias  A. 
Gower;  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land-Of- 
fice, James  M.  Neasmith;  member  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  Edgar  Rezford. 

In  the  several  Congressional  districts  the 
vote  was : 

FIRST  DISTRICT.  y„^.      p,„„„,y 

Henry  W.  Lord,  Republican 15.962  5T4 

William  C.  Moybury.  Democrat 15,8SS 

Lyman  £.  Stowe,  JMstional-Oreenback G23 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Edwin  Wlllits.  Republican 1  ft,945  2,849 

WUIIam  H.  Waldby,  Democrat 10,506 

Frederick  T.  Chester.  National-Greenback.     1,C74 

Zachariah  Cook,  Prohibitionist 1 87 

Scattering 4 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Edward  S.  Lacey  Repablican 21.«67        12,528 

£u«rcne  Prinple,  Democrat 9,789 

Hiram  C.  Hodge,  National-Greenback 8,959 

George  Landon,  ProtiibiUonist 228 

Scattering 6 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

James  C.  Burrows.  R<*pnbllcan 19,096  6^673 

Oriando  W.  Powera.  Democrat 12,4tM 

George  L.  Taplo,  National-Greenback 4,198 

Scattering : 24 
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WirtB  DISTBICT.  VotM.      Flmlity. 

6«org«  W .  Webber,  RepubUcra 22,824        11,889 

Leonard  H.  Randall.  Democrat 11^85 

John  C.  Blanchard,  National-Greenback. . .    9,50<S 
Scattering. 18 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

OHver  L.  8paaldin«r,  Bepublican 28,551  5,818 

Edwin  B.  Winans,  Democrat 18,285 

James  W .  Begole,  National-Greenback 5,690 

Scattering 92 

SSTEMTH   DISTRICT. 

Omer  D.  Conger.  Bepublican 17,490         8,684 

Cyrenlna  P.  Black,  Democrat 18,8(i6 

John  J.  Watklns,  Nadonal-Greenback 1,428 

Scattezing 18 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Roewell  G.  Horr,  RepabUcan 21,224  2,867 

Thnothy  E.  Tarsney,  Democrat 18,857 

WiUlam  Smith,  National-Greenback 8,829 

Scattering. 4 

NINTH  DISTRICT. 

J.  A.  Hubbell,  Republican 28,437  8,795 

Edwin  S.  Pratt.  Democrat 14,042 

George  Parmelee,  National-Greenback. bOO 

Scattering 121 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election 
inaj  be  classified  politically :  Senate — Repab- 
licans,  80;  Democrats,  2.  House— Republi- 
cans, 86 ;  Democrats,  18 ;  Fusionist,  1. 

But  a  meager  vote  was  polled  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  aathorizing  the  city  of 
Detroit  to  vote  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  a 
tunnel  or  bridge  across  the  Detroit  River. 
The  Tote  was:  for  the  amendment,  87,840; 
against  it,  58,040. 

MINNESOTA.  The  Treasury  accounts  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  cover  a  fiscal  period 
of  two  years.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1878, 
there  was  a  balance  on  hand  of  $48,499.20. 
The  receipts  of  the  twelve  months  following 
were  $1,427,174.40,  and  the  expenditures  $1,- 
843,644.17;  the  receipts  of  the  year  ending 
November  80,  1880,  were  $1,568,026.45,  and 
the  expenditures  $1,420,908.89.  This  left  an 
unexpended  balance,  at  the  latter  date,  of 
$264,151.99,  of  which  $78,644.88  belonged  to 
trust-funds  liable  to  investment  in  bonds.  The 
recognized  debt  of  the  State,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  period^  was  $500,000,  of 
which  $210,000  were  paid  during  the  two 
years,  leaving  $290,000  still  due.  There  re- 
main unprovided  for,  and,  thus  far,  dishon- 
ored, the  bonds  issued  in  1858  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads. The  Oonstitution  authorized  a  loan  ot 
$5,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  $2,275,000  of 
the  bonds  were  issued,  bearing  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  and  payable  in  twenty -five  years. 
The  principal  and  accumulated  interest  at  the 
beginning  of  1881  amounted  to  $5,850,000. 
The  Grovernor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  recognition 
and  payment  of  this  old  debt.    He  said : 

The  fact  that  the  principal  of  these  bonds  will  be- 
come due  so  soon  aixer  the  next  regular  seasion  that 
too  little  time  thereafter  will  be  left  to  provide  for 
meeting  them,  invests  the  subject  at  this  time  with 
new  importance,  and  renders  the  prompt  and  final 
adjustment  of  this  long-standins  indehtedneBs  a  mat- 
ter of  solemn  and  imperative  dutv.  However  good 
citizens  may  honestly  differ  as  to  tue  nature  and  force 
of  the  obligation  represented  by  the^e  bonds,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  some  kind,  of  disposition  should 


be  made  of  outstanding  paper  bearing  the  soveieka 
pled^  and  attestation  oiour  State,  will  be  oonoe£d 
Dv  A^,  Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  tboee 
who  oppose  full  payment  of  ^e  dcbt^  it  is  dilficult  to 
see  why  there  should  be  serious  ditferences  unoog 
honorable  parties  where  the  essential  oondiUoiuof  th« 
contract  are  undeniable. 

That  tiie  original  proposition  was  amply  discussed, 
deliberately  adopted,  ana  overwhelmingly  endonedby 
the  people,  is  a  matter  of  record.  That  the  railroad  oom- 
panics  laithfully  performed  their  part  of  the  contnd 
so  far  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  bonds  conditioned  upon 
such  performance,  is  attested  by  the  sworn  sbteiaeDto 
of  official  inspectors,  as  well  as  by  the  high  character 
of  the  Mthfiil  executive  by  whom  full  compliance  wis 
exacted.  That  the  taking  possession  of  the  propeity 
and  franchises  of  the  companies  obliges  the  State  to 
pay  the  bonds  is  beyond  question,  since  she  acquired 
such  propertv  and  franomses  upon  that  sole  condi- 
tion ^  while  the  sole  iustifioation  and  purpose  of  such 
acquisition  was  reimbursement  to  the  State,  for  pig- 
ment by  the  State.  These,  it  seems  clear  to  me.  in- 
clude all  the  considerations  that  need  be  embraced  for 
an  honorable  setUement  upon  the  le^  ospcds  of  the 
<|uestion.  When  to  these  is  added  the  unquestionahle 
lact  that  our  magnificent  railroad  system  of  to-daj  is 
largely  due  to  ue  early  labor  performed  upon  tbe 
trimk  lines  for  which  these  bonds  were  issued,  then 
can  be  littie  need  of  more  words  to  establish  the  jus- 
tice of  this  claim  upon  the  State.  .  .  . 

The  State  having  chosen  foreclosure  as  her  remedr, 
and  disposed  of  the  property  thus  acquired  uncoudi- 
tionally  as  her  own,  the  conclusion  seems  to  me  ine- 
sistible  that  she  assumed  the  payment  of  the  debt  rest- 
ing upon  such  property,  by  everv  principle  of  law  ud 
equity.  The  liability  having  oeen  voluntarily  in- 
curred^ whether  it  was  wisely  created  or  no,  is  foreign 
to  the  present  question.  It  is  certain  that  the  obligi- 
tions  were  fairly  given,  for  which  consideration  wm 
fairly  received ;  and  the  State  having  seized  the  nil- 
road'property  and  franchises  to  indemnify  her  for  i»t- 
ment  of  the  bonds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  vcmwo 
justification  there  can  be  for  hor  refusal  to  make  such 
payment.  ... 

The  discharge  of  this  debt  is  demanded  as  a  simple 
act  of  justice,  which  would  be  none  the  lees  impen- 
tive  were  it  to  involve  serious  sacrifices.  Butthesie 
are  not  required.  The  task  ia  plain  and  easy  and 
level  to  the  simplest  comprehension.  The  half-mill- 
ion acres  of  lands,  which  coat  us  nothing  ami  came 
opportunely  to  hand,  aa  if  Fortune  would  lore  i^  from 
dishonor,  can  be  so  advantageoualy  employed  in  this 
direction  that  scarcely  an  appreciable  increase  of  ttf|- 
tion  would  be  required  to  liquidate  the  debt  Indeed, 
the  exhibit  of  the  State  Auditor  shows  that^  with  a 
wise  use  of  these  lands^  this  can  be  accomplished  tf 
the  present  rate  of  taxation  without  any  increase  of 
taxation.  There  would  thus  seem  to  be  every  incen- 
tive to  favorable  action,  and  none  for  shrinking  from  i 
duty  so  clear  and  imperative.  .  .  . 

Minnesota  has,  in  most  respects,  a  proud  place  amooj? 
the  States  of  the  Union.  She  has  evinced  her  ptn- 
otism  in  war  and  her  wisdom  in  peace.  She  has  shown 
more  financial  sagacity  and  concern  for  the  national 
credit  than  older  and  wealthier  States  of  which  mow 
was  expected.  She  has  been  permitted  to  ^f.  P 
prospenty  and  power.  There  are  everywhere  within 
ner  broaa  limits,  progress,  order,  thrifty  and  content- 
ment. All  industries  prosper,  and  all  mterests  point 
to  a  glorious  Aiture.  Only  this  dishcAored  debt  dims 
the  bright  promise  of  her  proud  career.  But  it  meets 
her  at  every  turn.  In  every  civilized  community  sa 
citizens  are  shamed  with  the  scathing  taunt  of  repuoi- 
ation. 

The  total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  the  State  during  the  year  was  4,603,71^ 
acres,  of  which  2,968,825  acres  were  devotw 
to  wheat.  The  wheat-crop  of  1879  ji^f 
81,218,684  bushels  from  2,762,627  acres.  T^i 
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was  estimated  at  40,000,000  bushels  narj  to  the  Presidential  canvass  was  that  of 

ward.     The  total  prodact  of  wheat,  the  Republicans,  held  at  St.  Paul  on  the  19th 

-n,  and  barlej  was  estimated  at  85,000,-  of  May.    The  sentiment  of  the  local  conven- 

lels.    The  average  of  oats  was  688,415 ;  tions  in  choosing  delegates  had  been  divided 

5,512 ;  barley,  118,856.     Caltare  of  the  between  Senator  Windom  and  the  Hon.  James 

iber-cane  is  on  the  increase,  and  7,817  G.  Blaine  as  the  candidate  for  President.    In 

land  were  planted  with  it.    Trees  have  the  State  Convention  the  supporters  of  Win- 

mted  on  25,331  acres  of  land,  besides  dom  were  in  amcgority,  and  the  following  reso* 

rods  along  highways  and  the  boanda-  lutions  were  adopted : 

urms.     The  sales  of  land  for  two  years        Beaohed,  That  while  we  do  not  detract  ftom  the 

^  the  United  States  and  State  Land-  hiffh  qualmcataona  of  other  dbtingoiahed  men  for  the 

and  the  railroad  companies  aggregate  office  of  Piwident,  with  Mendahip^^^^ 

n „       rpur.   «.,,«iv«-    ^fi    *««/v-    ^fi  toward  none,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Minnesota 

0   acres.      The  number    of   acres   of  Republicans  flrat  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  State ;  and 

lessed  for  taxation  is  17,815,310,  and  as  we  have  an  eminent  Senator  whose  qualifications 

e,  with  structures  and  improvements,  are  such  as  to  command  wide  and  &vorable  attention 

i,999.     This  is  independent  of  town  of  the  whole  country  as  an  available  candidate,  we 


total  valuation  of  real  property  $203,-  fidelity  to  Republican  principles  through  twenty  vea» 

That  of  personal  property  is  $54,-  of  honorable  public  service,  and  his  trained  ana  lib- 

which  raises  the  total  of  taxable  prop-  l^  statesmanship,  have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of 

%s%KQe\KKKAQ  hls  coustituents. 

Mo»,055,54d.        ^      „       ,                 ^    _  Besohed,  Therefore,  that  it  is  with  pride  that  the 

were  536  miles  of  railroad  constructed  Sepublican  party  of  Minnesota,  in  convention  assem- 

tate  in  the  last  two  years,  making  the  bled,  present  the  name  of  William  Windom  as  a  can- 

rapleted  at  the  close  of   1880,  8,110  didate  for  President  who  would  harmonize  all  factions 

The  gross  ean^.  for  the  year  ending  -^ae°l>t.tT'i^  r^dtrda^^"^ 

h  were  $8,047,834  m  1879  and  $10,774,-  Chicago,  selected  by  this  Convention,  are  hereby  in- 

380.     The  State  revenue  from  railroad  structed  to  use  all  honorable  efforts  to  secure  his 

es  in  the  latter  year  was  $284,824.  nomination  as  the  first  choice  of  the  Bepublicans  of 

otal  number  of  banks  in  the  State  is  Minnesota 


^tate  banks  is  $2,047,900  ;  their  loans  dent  Hayes  recognize  an  able,  wise,  and  firm  repre- 

he  year  amounted  to  $4,496,592;  de-  sentative  of  the  principles  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

>d,  186,735.  The  total  of  deposits  in  Resolutions  declaring  against  a  third  term 
igs-banks  was  $991,404,  of  which  only  and  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant,  and  favor- 
I  was  classed  as  *^  savings  deposits.*'  ing  Blaine  in  case  it  should  appear  that  Windom 
are  4,244  school  districts  in  the  State,  could  not  be  nominated,  were  introduced  and 
I  3,693  scboolhouses  have  been  built,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  but 
),  2,963  are  frame,  158  brick,  69  stone,  not  reported.  Delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
log  structures.  The  total  value  of  vention  were  chosen,  and  candidates  for  Presi- 
d  buildings  is  $3,156,210.10.  There  dential  electors  were  nominated, 
ring  the  year  1,874  male  teachers  em-  The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  St. 
it  an  average  compensation  of  $35.29  Paul  on  the  20th  of  May.  Delegates  to  the 
th,  and  3,341  female  teachers  at  $27.52  national  nominating  body  were  chosen,  and  an 
th.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  electoral  ticket  was  put  in  nomination.  The 
pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
for  the  year  was  $1,328,428,  or  $7.37  Retolved,  That  the  centralizing  doctrines  and  ten- 
iar.  dencies  of  the  Republican  party ;  the  notorious  cor- 

)  close  of  the  year  there  were  264  in-  ^V^""^  ?f  ^^i®?^^  ^**^1«  '^  ^P^^'^^  ^^  "l^u^^'L'^^ 

♦u«  a*«f^  -D.t^^^      Tk^  ^.,..^«4.   ^w  partmentB  of  the  Gwvemmenl ;  their  reversal  by  fraud 

1  the  State  Prison.    The  current  ex-  ^^  disregard  of  Uw  of  the  eroressed  wiU  of  the  peo- 

)r  two  years  were  $96,041.22,  and  the  pie  at  the  last  Presidential  election ;  their  disregard  of 

of  the  convicts  $45,679.40.    The  labor  the  traditions  and  usajgcs  of  the  republic,  demonstrate 

>nvicts  is  let  on  contract  ihsX,  if  the  people  desire  to  save  the  government  estab- 

were  880  patiente  treated  at  the  Asy-  ^^.^^Ce^tei'^Sr'     "^  '"""""" 
he  Insane  at  St.  Peter  during  the  year,        Beaolved,  That  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  placed 

*age   number   of   inmates  being   644.  in  the  hands  of  the  pcople^s  representatives  to  enable 

th  wing  of  the  asylum  building  was  them  to  guard  the  people's  ri^nts,  and  that  Congress 

d  by  fire  on  the  night  of  November  *^^M^<^  ™a^«  ^^  appropriations  to  be  used  to  further 

calamity  being  attended  by  the  loss  of  ^J^.^JS^'K 'we  favor  the  retention  of  the  two- 

rty  lives.  thirds  rule  in  national  conventions, 
stitution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind        Hetolved,  That  our  delegation  to  the  next  National 

ng  the  last  two  years  140  deaf  and  Democratic  Convention  be  requested  to  act  and  vote 

i  36  blind  pnpil,.    The  Reform  School  --^l^  ^  wfh^^by  pledge  ou^elve.  to  th, 

nmates  at  the  close  of  the  year.  ^hole  country  that  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota  will 

rst  of  the  State  Conventions  prelimi-  never  again  submit  to  the  revers'al  by  force  or  fraud 
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of  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  hj  their  votes  at 
an  election. 

Buolced^  That  we  recognize  in  the  coBtom  recom- 
mended and  established  oy  Washington  and  by  our 
fathers,  that  no  person  should  occupy  the  Presidential 
chair  for  more  tnan  two  terms,  thus  far  scrupulously 
adhered  to  both  in  theory  and  practice  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  enunciation  of  a  prmciple 
salutary  and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erties, and  that  a  depaxture  therefrom  must  be  deemed 
a  dangerous  infraction  of  what  has  become  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  thb  country  ;  that  the  proposed  election  of 
ex-President  Grant  for  a  third  term  is  such  a  violation 
of  this  high  safeguard  of  American  liberty  as  to  excite 
serious  auurm,  and  to  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to 
prevent  by  all  lawful  means  tne  consummation  of  the 
mtended  wrong. 

The  "  Greenbaokers  "  held  a  State  Conven- 
vention  at  Minneapolis  on  the  27th  of  May, 
made  nominations  for  electors,  chose  delegates 
to  the  national  nominating  assembly  of  the 
party,  and  adopted  a  platform  whose  declara- 
tions have  been  summarized  as  follows : 

Adopting  the  Weaver  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ; 

Demanding  that  all  taxation  be  made  equal,  and  that 
incomes  be  miade  to  oa^  their  share  of  the  pu  olic  debt : 

Reserving  the  puoho  lands  for  the  occupancy  of 
settlers ; 

Protesting  against  Government  subsidies  of  all  kinds; 

For  the  protection  of  labor  by  repealing  all  class 
legislation,  and  for  constituting  eight  nours  as  a  day's 
work; 

Favoring  a  soldiers*  and  sailors*  homestead  law,  giv- 
ing them  lands  without  cost,  except  district  and  office 
fe^; 

Making  up  to  soldiers  the  depredation  of  money  in 
which  they  were  paid  for  their  services,  and  praying 
for  the  passage  of^the  ^*  Weaver  soldier  oill "; 

In  favor  of  taxing  mortgages ; 

The  passage  of  punitive  laws  by  Congress  forbiddini^ 
any  combination  or  arrangement  by  which  railroads 
and  other  common  carriers  may  discriminate  on  rates 
of  transportation ; 

Holding  railroad  and  other  public  ooiporations 
amenable  to  law,  and  so  re^pilated  and  restramed  as  to 
subserve  the  ends  for  which  tiiey  were  created,  by 
promoting  and  not  thwarting  the  public  good ; 

Against  any  limitation  or  curtailment  of  the  right  of 
franchise  and  in  favor  of  a  secret  ballot ; 

For  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  limitation  to  one  term  of  office : 

Against  the  labor  of  convicts ;  the  emplovment  or 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  against  dealing  in 
options  in  stocks,  and  making  all  such  contracts  void ; 

Against  the  payment  of  the  old  State  railroad  bonds 
by  taxation,  grants,  improvement  lands,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever ; 

Calling  on  all  citizens  to  aid  in  restoring  honesty, 
fidelity,  cconomv,  and  justice  in  the  administration  ox 
government,  ana  obliterating  sectional  animosities. 

There  was  to  be  no  election  for  State  offi- 
cers, and  no  other  general  conventions  were 
held.  An  incident  of  some  interest  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Republicans  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  The  Hon.  Mark  H.  Donnell, 
the  Representative  of  the  district,  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  renomination,  bat  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  to  him,  and  the  Convention 
split  into  two  organizations,  one  of  which 
unanimously  nominated  Dunnell,  while  the 
other  set  up  W.  G.  Ward  as  the  candidate. 
Both  claimed  to  be  the  regular  nominees,  the 
dispute  turning  on  certain  contested  delega- 
tions in  the  district  convention.     An  effort 


was  made,  which  was  favored  by  Mr.  Ward, to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  both  candidates  and 
the  holding  of  a  new  convention ;  but  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  attempts  at  compromise,  failed, 
and  both  candidates  remained  in  the  field. 

The  total  vote  for  Presidential  electors  wy 
150,771,  of  which  93,908  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  and  63,815  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  There  were  also  3,267  **  GreenbaclL" 
and  286  Prohibitory  votes.  The  Republican 
majority  was  87,085. 

Republicans  were  chosen  to  Congress  from 
all  the  three  districts.  The  vote  in  tlie  first 
district  was  22,892  for  Dunnell,  7,656  for 
Ward,  and  13,768  for  Wells,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  Legislature,  elected  at  the  same 
time,  is  composed  of  29  Republicans,  11  Demo- 
crats, and  1  **  Greenbacker ''  in  the  Senate, 
and  87  Republicans,  15  Democrats,  and  4 
**•  Greenbackers  "  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; making  the  Republican  majority  17  in 
the  Senate,  68  in  the  House,  and  85  on  a  joint 
ballot.  A  vote  on  continuing  in  force  for  fire 
years  more  the  act  relating  to  school  text-boob 
resulted  in  44,789  in  favor  of  the  proposition, 
and  45,465  against  it,  defeating  it  by  a  majoritj 
of  726.  The  law  in  question  was  passed  in 
1677,  and  provided  for  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  to  be 
furnished  by  a  contractor  at  fixed  prices.  It 
provided  that  the  question  of  continuing  it  in 
force  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1880. 

The  following  statement  of  the  popnlation 
of  Minnesota  by  counties  is  furnished  by  tbe 
United  States  Census  Bureau  : 


Allktn 866 

Anoka 7,108 

Becker 4,407 

Beltrain 10 

Benton 8,012 

Blggtone 8,689 

Blue  Earth 22.689 

Brown 12,018 

Carlton 1,280 

farver 14,140 

Cass ...   486 

Chippewa 6,4ft8 

Chisago 7,982 

<IaT 6,'386 

Cooke 6"^ 

Cottonwood S,S8S 

< 'row  Wing 2^18 

Dakota. 17,891 

Dodge 11,844 

Douglas 9,180 

Faribault 18,015 

Ftllmore. 2.H,162 

Freeborn 16,069 

Goodhue «9.f51 

Grant 8,004 

Hennepin 67,0i8 

Houston 16.882 

IsanU 6,063 

Itasca 124 

Jackson 4,804 

Kanabec   506 

Kandiyohi 10,155 

Kittson 909 

Imc  qui  parte 4,9(^ 

Lake 1»7 

Le  Sueur 16,106 

Lincoln   2.944 

Lyon 6.255 

Marshall 997 

Martin 6,242 

Total 


McLeod IMO 

Meeker \V» 

MUleLaca. LUl 

Morrison h^ 

Mower. 16.W 

Mnrraj S.W4 

Nicollet 11« 

Nobles 4,4S5 

Olmsted JlW 

Pine U» 

Pipestone i,M 

Polk 11J41 

Pope ^S74 

Ramsey 4WI* 

Kedwood. M71 

Renville lfl,»» 

Rlc« tf.4* 

Rock t9» 

StLouis 4>4 

Scott isj; 

Shevbume ..  V^ 

Sibley. lajj 

Steams. i^}^ 

Steele IH^ 

SUvens Wli 

Swift. MJJ 

Todd «i|2 

Trarerse 1^ 

Wal*«haw IMOJ 

Wadena. %^^ 

Waseca Jig 

Washington 1*^ 

Watonwan ^UJ 

Wilkin 1^ 

Winona *!•  JJ 

Wright               I*'®* 

Yellow  Medfcioe...  ^ 

White  Earth  (lodisa  ^ 

resenration) "• 
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atioD  of  the  citj  of  Minneapolis  cnt  to  the  casual  observer,  only  because  the  excellence 

lat   of   St  Paul   41,498,   Winona  of  the  Code  of  1867  is  obscured  by  the  derangement 

-r*,-rt7u,        luvua  and  couftision  of  that  of  1871. 

J         ,               /.    V      j»                   M  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  conservatism^  apparent  in 

a  centenary  of  the  discovery  or  the  history  of  legislation  in  this  State;  firmly  oon- 

St.  Anthony  was   celebrated  at  vinced  of  the  error  of  sudden  and  violent  changes  in 

)n  the  4th  of  Joly  the  laws  generally  understood  and  acquiesced  in ;  be- 

>PI.     The  I^gislatore  of  Mis^s-  Jr^J^^'^'^^^Tulo^'dSkbU^^I: 

•8  regolar  biennial  session  on  the  better  one  not  demanded  by  the  popular  will,  and  ap- 

'y,  and  broaght  it  to  a  close  on  the  prised  that  throus^h  successive  generations  little  change 

It  was  occupied  with  the  trans-  nas  been  demanded  or  made  in  the  statutes  familiar  to  / 

iness  fifty-three  days.    A  United  5ie«^tbodyofthei)epple,imda^w^ 

^»   nr«<.  ^k^«<^»    ♦rv   ««»^^»^     \f-  day  life,  I  have  faithfully  preserved  the  mam  body  of 

or  was  chosen   to   sncceed    Mr.  thie  statutes,  which  have  proved  their  excellence  by 

uce,  for  the  terra  beginning  March  long  toleration  by  those  who  could  have  changed  but 

)  Democrats  held  a  caaous  on  nine  chose  to  preserve  them^  and  have  endeavored  to  per- 

3nings,  and  took  forty-nine  ballots  f©ct  the  system  by  judicious  jpruning  and  careftil  gruft- 

ould  agree  on  a  candidate.   Those  ^°»'  gruarding  against  a  spirit  of  ch^,  and  never 

*^i           1  ^^  ,'^™*    *   ^°^  changmg,  except  cautiously,  and  thereby  surely  to  im- 

vor  on  the  early  ballotings  were  prove.  ..  .                                        ^         j 

O.  R.  Singleton,  and  E.  C.  Wal-  I  have  introduced  changes  which  will  lead  to  great 

the  name  of  J.  Z.  Geortre   was  saving  of  money  in  the  conduct  both  of  public  and 

ind  took  a  high  place.     Finally,  privatcmattera;  have  called  to  my  aid  the  T)ench  and 

«,  «r;4>k^.^«*  k;«  ««J«^  <.^A  o^,*™!  bar  of  the  State  m  my  effort  to  improve  the  machmery 

e  withdrew  bis  name,  and  General  ^^  ^^^  assertion  of  rights  and  tfie  redress  of  wron« 

nominated.      1  he  ballot  m  joint  through  the  courts;  have  endeavored  to  provide  for 

e  Legislature,  which  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  and 

s  taken  on  tlie  22d  of  Janaarj.  punishment  of  crimes :  have  had  in  view  the  great 

one   hundred   and   twenty-seven  agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  and  tried  to  ^ 

. ,             ^     _*        r      A    \r  T^    r  naote  it  by  drawing  together  and  reciprocally  protect- 

.  George,  fourteen  for  A.  M.  West,  in«  land-ownera  and  laborers,  and  hope,  by  the  aid 

L  Bruce,  one  for  E.  C.  Walthall,  am>rded  me,  I  have  succeeded  in  so  improving  tlio 

\  W.  Harris,  and  General  George  statutes  of  the  State  as  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the 

intelligent,  and  worthy  of  the  people  on  wnom  they  are 

r.  A.  P.  Campbell,  who  had  been  ^  ''P*'"'^' 

I  in  1878  to  revise  and  codify  the  Much  time  was  occupied  throughout  the  ses- 

tate,  submitted  the  result  in  the  sion  in  considering  the  Code,  and  it  was  finally 

"  Revised  Code."    In  an  accora-  adopted  without  material  change. 

rt  he  said :  On  the  second  day  of  the  session  Governor 

,    -    .     .           .      ,       ,  .  Stone  submitted  a  message  vetoing  a  bill  passed 

.v^^^^X?  ?ilSr  ^'"JL^^^^^^  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  1878  "relative  • 

ive  presented  tnem,  for  the  most  part,  ^                •         i                  i        •     j.  j*      •    *     ^* 

ch  <5ianges  as  expenenoe  has  sugg^ted  ^  excessive  charges  and  unjust  discrimination 

-,  and  ending  such  new  provisions  as  by  railroad  companies."     The  bill  declared  all 

(jquired  to  complete  the  statutes  and  railroads  to  be  public  highways,  and  all  trans- 

larmonious  and  efficient  bodv  of  laws,  portation  companies  to  be  common  carriers; 

l^'^rCw^.^Teft'SSn  prohibited  the'  consolidation  of  parallel  an<i 

Many  of  our  statutes  have  existed,  in  competing  lines  and  discnmmations  m  dealing 

I  which  they  are  now,  since  1822,  and  with  customers,  and  fixed  maximnm  charges 

since  long  prior  to  that.    Much  of  the  for  the  transportation  of  cotton.    The  general 

L^'Z.t,5Mnt^r'S.?;;f^«7?  ""  wln^  g'-o^^d  of  the  veto  was  that  the  act  was  in 

was  copied  mto  that  of  1871.     While  •   i  a*         /.ai.             •  •          x-  ^.i.     t«  j       \  r% 

growth,  by  addition  to  the  statutes,  in  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 

,  there  have  been  preserved,  unchanged  stitution  which  forbids  the  passing  of  laws  that 

Y^  years,  the  most  important  provisions  impair  the  obligation  of  contractt*.     The  Gov- 

urs  of  the  living,  and  the  aaministra-  ernor  said : 
es  of  the  dead.    Amid  revolutions  and 

lonstitution,  the  statutes  have  reraiiined  As  this  provision  of  our  State  and  Federal  Constitu- 

cnerallv,  suited  to  any  Constitution  tions  admits  of  but  a  single  construction,  it  is  only 

»pted  \)y  the  people,  a  change  of  tlie  necessary  to  present  such  argument  as  will  show  con- 

luires  no  chanife  in  the  great  body  of  clusivei^  that  the  rights  and  powers  conferred  upon  a 

Beces-sion  reoulred  only  the  sulwtitu-  corporation  bv  its  diarter  are  contracts  between  the 

derate  "  for  ^*  United,"  before  States,  State  whose  Leirislature  granted  the  charter,  and  the 

harmonized  with  the  new  conditions,  corporation  accepting  it ;  that  certain  riijhts  were  con- 

m  of  1869  (a  faithful  copy  of  that  of  ferred  upon  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in 

changes  and  a  few  additions)  neces-  this  State  by  its  charter ;  and  tiiat  the  effect  of  this 

ler  change  in  the  statutes  it  found  in  legislation  is  to  divest  them  of  tliose  rights.    To  ac- 

lake  the  Probate  Court  Law  a  part  of  complish  this  I  submit  a  few  legal  and  judicial  authori- 

ourt  Law.    The  Code  of  1871,  under  ties,  and  contrast  them  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

1  of  1869,  retained  nearly  all  of  the  under  coasideration,  and  those  of  the  various  railroad 

ode  of  1857,  and  the  very  few  omitted,  charters  in  the  State.    The  parties  in  support  of  the 

»r  on  slaves,  f^ee  negroes,  and  mulat-  principle  here  maintained  are  numerous,  out  I  have 

ibly  left  out  by  inadvertence.    Of  the  sought  in  vain  for  a  sinjjle  decision  in  any  of  the  booka 

ndred  sections  into  which  the  Code  of  holding  a  contrary  view  on  the  subject. 

about  twenty-six  hundred  were  copied  .  .,             „                             .,      .  .          ,       . 

f  1857.  After  quoting  numerous  authorities  and  state- 

f  the  copy  to  the  original  b  not  appar-  ments  of  principle,  he  concluded  as  follows : 
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It  is  too  lato  to  nuse  the  question  whether  it  was  wise  eral  sapervision  of  the  State  Board,  and  to 

to  grant  to  theoe  corporations  the  exclusive  right  to  extend  and  define  the  powers  of  the  hitter. 

Sltnst^ution'SLdl'&ih:  X^eSt^e!  Among.other  things  it  'may  ertabM  .  rtnct 

empowered  the  Legislature  to  make  them;  the  com-  quarantine  in  case  oi  an  epidemic.     An  act  for 

panies  have  accepted  the  grants,  and  any  legisktion  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  waa  also 

that  seeks  to  alter  one  of  those  chartere  in  any  material  passed 

point,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporators,  is  abso-  The'foUowinff  resolution  was  nnanimouslT 

Jutely  prohibited.    Any  power  exercised  under  a  gen-  j     .  j  u    xl    §  »^«»v*m •,*«**   »,oo   wm«**»uv 

eral  law  may  be  taken  away,  but  if  granted  in  a  charter,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  8d  of  March,  and 

and  the  charter  is  accepted,  it  is  thereby  placed  beyond  afterward  concurred  in  by  the  House : 

the  reach  of  the  Le^nslature,  and  must  so  rcmam  as  rr^          mvi^w      c      i.at\           ^n  . 

long  as  the  charter^sts.       '  .^«f »  T^«  ^  ^"JuS^v^  PT^  fu  ^ 

^^  voir,  Mi^sLssippi,  bequeathed  at  her  death  to  the  State 

A  bill  was  afterward  introduced  in  the  Sen-  ?f„5?iTt!KP\«  T/o'iS^Ii^lfih^t  wnt 

4.i.TirTirTT         u*            ji_                  Ai-  Da\a8,  taken  m  the  apparel  which  he  worewneiLU 

at«  by  W.  W.  Humphries,  and  known  as  the  President  of  the  Coidederate  States,  he  was  captured 

'^  Humphries  Bill,'^  which  was  entitled  ^^  An  act  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  by  United  States  trw^; 

to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  and 

in  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  ,lf^«w,  fwd  portrait  is  valued  by  us  not  only  a 

gassengers  and  freights  on  raDroSds  in  this  ?hl^^?^?tSLrd"iS^^^^  1^^ 
btate  ana  to  punisli  the  same,  and  to  prescribe  four  years'  strugele  for  self-government,  but  abofor 
the  mode  of  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  its  historic  value  m  j^resenting  ex-Preeident  Dstii  in 
in  relation  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes."  ^o  true  garb  in  which  he  was  attired  at  the  time  of 
It  fixed  no  maximum  of  charges,  but  prohibited  ^^  capture,  as  appears  Irom  an  autograph  letter  ftom 
1.  ....  J  11  A*^  J  .  ner  accompanying  said  picture : 
discrimination  and  unreasonable  rates,  and  im-  ^  ^  tL-^orl  raolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Home 
posed  severe  penalties  for  the  abuse  of  corpo-  concurring).  That  the  people  of  Mississippi,  thitmgii 
rate  powers.  It  also  provided  for  a  Railroad  their  representatives  here  assembled,  do  herebjr  ex- 
Commissioner,  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  P"^  ^?»''  appreciation  of  the  rift,  and  their  gntitude 

to^pemsetheoperationsofrailroadsUl^  ?f  ttSS^^'l^Sd'eSo^L^t  cTJ."^'^ 

after  the  execution  of  the  law.     The  bill  was  Etaohedy  /uHker,  That  the  Librarian  take  daw 

debated  with  spirit  and  at  great  length  in  both  of  said  portrait  and  put  it  in  a  suitable  place  in  tbe 

Houses,  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  amended  in  State  Library,  and  that  the  autograph  letter  of  ex- 

the  House,  but  failed  on  the  last  day  of  the  ^""^l^^^  ^*''^  ^  ^^^^  ""^  preserved  with  and 

session  to  reach  a  final  vote  in  the  latter  body.  ^j^Xhed,  /vHher,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolnHow 

The  following  memorial  to   Congress  was  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  Hon. 

adopted :  Jeficrson  Davis. 

Wherecu,  Doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  Legisla-  There  was  no  State  election  this  year,  bnt 
ture  of  the  Stat»  of  MtesL^ipC  can  consti^tionolly  conventions  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
enact  a  law  reguUtmg  the  tanfs  on  mter-State  rail-  .  j^i^„„*^^  x^  av^  ««4.i.>««i  ^JT^, :,.«».«»  .a. 
roads,  and  the  freights  on  navigable  streams  in  this  i°g  delegates  to  the  national  nominatiDj  te- 
state; and  semblies  of  the  several  parties.    That  oi  tbe 

Whereas^  Unjust  discrimination  is  made  on  all  rail-  Republicans  took  place  at  Jackson  on  the  6th 

roads  in  this  State,  as  well  as  by  steamers  and  other  ^f  jf^y.     The  sentiment  of  its  members  wM 

water-craft    on  said   navigable    .streams    rrapedjng  ji^i^^d  on  the  subject  of  a  candidate  for  tbe 

tanffand  freurht  rates  m  favor  of  different  locahties  ,1      .j           \r^  o**vjv^w  v.  avc»u^vta 

alonj?  said  roads  and  streams ;  and  Presidency  between    supporters    of  Geoeral 

Whereas^  Gross  injustice  is  thus  done  to  persons  Grant,  Secretary  Sherman,  and  Senator  Blaine, 

passing  freight  over  siud  roads  and  streams,  by  leav-  It  yf^A  freely  charged  that  the  Secretarv  of  the 

ing  thorn  to  the  mercy  of  laiige  and  nowerful  corporatod  Treasury  had  used  his  ofl^cial  power  to  aecnre 

monopolies,  without  any  means  of  resisting  their  ex-  ^^^x^^i  1^  ^.^^  ri^«..^.«*:««   ««j  «  ^«»««.  «/  tK« 

tortioSate  and  uiyust  demands :  tiierefore  Control  of  the  Convention,  and  a  caucus  of  the 

Be  U  resolved; by  the  House  of  BepreeetUatives,  the  Grant  men  adopted  the  following  resolutioo: 
Senate  concurring  therein^  That  we,  the  representa-  Beeolved.  That  when  it  shall  become  evident  thit 
tives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  do  the  friends  of  Ulysses  8.  Grant  can  hope  for  no  jus- 
solemnly  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  tice  and  look  for  no  fidr  phiy  at  thehandsofthemt- 
States  to  provide,  by  appropriate  le^slation,  some  jority,  which,  ruled  by  the  office-holders,  jptMly  mis- 
adequate  means  of  restraining  such  uiyust  discrimina-  represents  the  Republican  masses  of  thw  Sttte,  v«  | 
tion  by  the  j^assage  of  a  general  law  regulatinjar  the  withdraw  in  a  boay,  organize  a  truly  reprcsentatiTe  | 
tariff  and  freight  rates  on  all  raihroads  and  navigable  convention,  send  our  own  delegates  to  Cfiicn^  v^  | 
streams  in  the  United  States.  formally  protest  against  the  action  of  the  clique  which       , 

_,               .         -      11.                       ..       ^  has  attempted  to  betray  and  misrepresent  us.                X. 

Tlie  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  referred  Those  opposed  to  General  Grant's  candidioT 
to  a  joint  committee,  and  two  antagonistic  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Convention  and 
reports  were  made.  No  definite  action  waa  directing  its  proceedings,  and  a  resolution  de- 
taken  on  the  subject.  An  act  was  passed  pro-  daring  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  be  "  the  choice 
viding  for  an  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  Republican  voters  of  Mississippi  '^ 
and  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State.  This  President  of  the  United  States  "  was  laid  on  the 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  table.  The  Gra^t  delegates  remained  after  the 
the  State  apportionment.  The  public  health-  a^joumraeot  of  the  Convention,  and,  besidei 
laws  were  thoroughly  amended,  so  as  to  pro-  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  General  Grant 
vide  for  health  officers  in  each  county,  to  au-  to  be  the  "  choice  of  this  Convention,"  nnani*  ' 
thorize  local  boards  of  health,  under  the  gen-  roously  agreed  to  the  following :                        \ 
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L  That  we  still  adhere  with  unflinching  de-  vidson,  Greenbacker,  1,068 ;  scattering,  8:  total, 

;he  principlea  of  tlie  Republican  party  as  Bet  19,845— Muldrow's  majority,  9,567.     Second 

^^^^rj^S'^Slbrto^L'Sr^^  district.  Mining,  DemicraO             Bnchan- 

as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  an,  Republican,  9,996 ;  Harris,  Greenbacker,  8,- 

ar     T  ^r  T)              *  .1.  S®5 ;  total,  28,866— Manning's  plurality,  5,267. 

J  time  Mr.  J.  M.  Bynum,  of  the  com-  Ti^i^d  district,  Morey,  Democrat,  11,722 ;  Gunn, 

I  resolutions,  produced  the  following,  Greenbaclcer,  2,790 ;  scattering,  22 :  total,  14,- 

ad  been   framed  by  his  committee.  534— Morey's  majority,  8,910.    Fourth  district, 

re  adopted:  Singleton,  Democrat,   13,746;   Drennan,  Re- 

)ublican  party  of  Mississippi,  in  convention  publican,  4,177 ;  scattering,  one  :   total,  17,927 

.reassert  and  adopt  as  the  cardinal  princi-  —Singleton's  majority,  9,561.     Fifth  district, 

.^"SLJicy  for  the  people.  The  equal  po-  looker,  Democrat,  11,771 ;  Deason,  Independ- 
civil  ri jhts  of  every  American  citizen.  ent  Republican,  6,1 93 ;  Osbom,  regular  Repub- 
bools,  irce  speech,  and  free  elections ;  the  lican,  125  ;  Patterson,  Gr.eenbacker,  222 ;  scat- 
very  man  to  veto  once,  and  have  his  vote  tering,  10:  total,  19,121— Hooker's  plurality, 

life  a  hearty  support  to  the  nominee  of  the  t\\tra      t        to       ur          /    i       i\    e  ono 

onvention.  ^»1^2;    Lynch,  Republican  (colored),  6,893; 

,,,,,.              ,.          ,    ,  scattering  2 :  total,  14,565 — Chalmers's  men  or- 

tmocrats  held  their  convention  at  Jack-  |^y  3  (j^Yf. 

le  27th  of  May.    Delegates  to  the  Gin-  Among  the  provisions  of  the  new  election 

onvention  were  chosen  and  candidates  i^ws  was  the  following : 
dential  electors  were  nominated.    The 

;  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt-  .  /^  }^^  "^  be  written  or  printed  with  black 

L  n««.,^««.:^«    Ur.4.  ♦k^  n^«»«nr:*<.««  ««  i^iK,  with  a  space  of  not  less  than  one  ntlh  of  an  mch 

Q  Convention,  but  the  Committee  on  between  each  name,  on  phiin  white  news  printing-pa- 

ms  reported  that  as  the  contest  was  a  per,  not  more  than  two  and  one  half  or  less  than  two 

id  one,  and  the  National   Convention  and  one  fourth  inches  wide,  without  any  device  or 

K)n  "declare  the  platform  of  princi-  "^ark  by  which  one  ticket  maybe  known  or  disfm- 

he  Democratic  partv,"  it  was  "  unne-  ^^'3?*^  f~°*  f?^5^«^  ,^*~f  ^^Vw!^  *"*  *^°  ^^  ""^ 

J     1                   1  x/  '         iB  ^u           ^  tbo  ticket ;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  erasure,  cor- 

0  declai-e  any  platform  of  the  party  recUon,  or  insertion  of  any  name  by  pencil-mark  or 
^te  "  :  ink  upon  the  face  of  the  ballot ;  and  a  ticket  different 
f,  That  this  Convention  recognizes  the  ne-  ^^"^^  ^^^^  described  shall  not  be  received  or 
the  harmony  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  oo^iiwa. 

1  of  i?ood  iFOvemment  throu<rhout  the  Union  t     ^x.       •   i.i_    j-  x  •  4.  -^             ^^       j  ^t.  ^ 
pro^jhing  Presidential  elStion.     That  it  ^^  ^^^  Sixth  district  it  was  alleged  that  no 

election  of  the  nominee  of  the  Cincinnati  fewer    than   5,858    Republican    ballots   were 

nof  supreme  moment  to  the  whole  countrv ;  thrown  out  by  the  election  commissioners  be- 

iw  success  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  ^ause  they  contained  distinguishing  marks  in 

;elS^';^feZ'SrSd°;'hi;retdSl  the  form^  dashes  separafiog  tlTe  diflferent 

of  our  party  in  this  State  may  have  their  parts  of  the  ticket.     Mr.  Lynch  gave  notice 

)  as  to  who  should  receive  the  nomination,  of  his  purpose  of  contesting  the  election  of 

tntion  deems  it  unwise  to  make  any  other  General  Chalmers,  enumerating  cases  of  d- 

i  on  that  su^ect  than  to  Bay  Uiat  the  choice  |  ^  ^^  ^    ^  i,l  ^  exclusion  of  votes  from 

nocratic  party  of  this  State  Is  he  who  shall  .^           "  .           **^6«"  v^v^iwoiv**  v*  » vwo  »» v  « 

itod  by  the  National  Convention ;  and  that  ^"®  count  in  several  counties.     General  Ohal- 

re  him  our  hearty  support,  and  with  it  the  mers  made  a  reply,  which  was  mainly  devoted 

»te  of  this  State.  to  a  legal  argument  in  support  of  the  rejection 

;,  That  our  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na-  of  the  ballots  containing  the  so-called  »*  distin- 

vention  be  instructed  to  act  m  the  spirit  of  „„:„k;««  .»«.i,«  n 

ing  resolution,  and  to  cast  their  votes  for  guwnmg  marJcs. 

^hom  they  ahall  find,  after  ftill  consultation  A  he  btate  census  which  was  taken  under  the 

^legates  from  the  other  States,  will  best  har-  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  serve  as 

opposition  to  the  longer  continuance  of  the  a  basis  of  apportioning  representation  in  the 

tional  and  unwise  methods  ot  the  Rcpubli-  Legislature,  places  the  total  population  at  1,- 

145,480.     It  gives  the  number  of  legal  voters 

3nback  mass-meeting,  at  Jackson,  near  as  240,478,  of  whom  109,995  are  white,  and 

•f  May,  appointed  delegates  to  the  Na-  180,483  colored.    It  also  reports  the  number 

mvention  of  the  party,  and  left  it  to  of  bales  of  cotton  raised  in  1879  by  white  la- 

itive  Committee  to  make  nominations  bor  at  290,957) ;  by  colored  labor,  549,990^. 

»rs.  There  «are  in  the  State  4,996  public  and  964 

mlt  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  private  schools,   the  number  of  children  of 

8  75,750  votes  for  the  Democratic  school  age  being  178,218  whites,  and  251,438 

,854  for  that  of  the  Republicans,  5,797  colored. 

f  the  Greenbackers,  and  677  *'  scatter-  The  returns  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  Unit- 

)e  total  was  117,078,  and  the  Demo-  ed  States  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  official- 

jority  84,422.    Democratic  Represent-  ly  announced  on  January  15,  1881,  shows  the 

re  elected  in  all  of  the  six  Congres-  total^opulation  to  be  1,181,592.    Ofthisnum- 

tricts.   The  vote,  as  officially  returned,  ber  567,137  are  males,  and  664,455  females; 

Hows :  First  district,  Muldrow,  Demo-  1,122,424  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 

,466 ;  Morphis,  Republican,  3,828;  Da-  9,168  of  foreign  birth ;  479,319  are  white,  and 
L.  XX. — 84    A 
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652,221  colored.    Among  the  colored  inhabi-    breeds,  and  62  Chinese.    The  foUowing  is  a 
tants  are  included   1,832  Indians  and   haJf-    classified  4able  of  the  population  by  counties: 


OOUNTIKS. 


Adazna. 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Chlckaaaw 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clark 

Clay 

Coiuioma. , 

Copiah. 

Covington , 

I>eSoto 

FrankUn 

Greene 

Grenada. 

Hancock 

Harriaon 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena 

Itawamba. 

Jackson. 

Jasper 

Jeffenon 

Jones 

Kemper. 

La&vette 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake  

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes. 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall . 

Monroe 

Montgomery % 

Neshoba 

Newtcm 

Noxubee. 

Oktibbeha. 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss   

Quitman 

Bankin. 

Bcott 

Sharkey 

Biropson 

Bmith 

8unmer 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 

Tippah. 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Unioft. 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wayne , 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yalobusha. 

Tazoo 

Total 


Total. 


22,649 

14,279 
14.004 
19,9S8 
11,0^ 
18,662 
1S,492 
1T,800 
17,904 

9,086 
16,768 
15,022 
17,367 
18,568 
27,544 

6,993 
22,924 

9,729 

8,194 
12,071 

6,460 

7,895 
48,959 
27,152 
10,001 
10,665 

7,607 
12,124 
17,814 

8,828 
15,719 
21,671 
21,50t 

9,422 
18,147 
20,461 
10,246 
18,547 
28,248 
25,866 

6,901 
29,888 
28.558 
18,348 

8,741 
18,486 
29,874 
15,977 
28,858 

8,427 
16,6S3 
18,858 
12,158 

1,407 
16,752 
10,845 

6.806 

8,005 

8,084 

9.585 

4,661 

10,926 

18.721 

12,866 

8,744 

a461 
18,080 
81,242 
25,865 
8,741 
17,815 
10.081 
15.653 
88,646 


1,181,692 


M«U. 

Fmmk. 

Nativ*. 

F««l|pi. 

10,678 

11,976 

22,088 

616 

7,096 

7,176 

14,170 

102 

6,966 

7,038 

18,958 

46 

9.988 

10,000 

19,909 

79 

^577 

6,446 

10,989 

84 

10,108 

8,640 

18,512 

140 

6,782 

6,710 

18,469 

28 

8,994 

8,806 

17,780 

70 

8,926 

6,978 

17,886 

69 

4,510 

4,626 

8,994 

49 

8,227 

8,641 

16,610 

168 

7,872 

7,650 

14,960 

79 

8.504 

6,868 

17,814 

68 

7,861 

6,209 

18,417 

116 

18,608 

18,941 

97,824 

920 

8,005 

9.988 

^989 

11 

11,618 

11,811 

92,787 

187 

4,791 

4,938 

9,708 

96 

1,604 

1,690 

a.187 

7 

6,989 

6,082 

12,006 

66 

8,258 

8,202 

6,184 

976 

8,949 

8,946 

7.862 

648 

22,178 

91,786 

48,468 

496 

18,547 

18,547 

27,016 

ir6 

6,288 

4.714 

9.899 

102 

6,290 

6,876 

10,648 

17 

8,905 

8.702 

7,882 

276 

6,044 

6,080 

12,081 

48 

8,478 

8,841 

17,160 

164 

1,874 

1,954 

8,624 

4 

7,819 

7,900 

16,679 

40 

10,959 

10,719 

21,566 

106 

10,607 

10,894 

91,800 

901 

4.809 

4,618 

9.410 

19 

6,650 

6,497 

18,116 

82 

10,818 

10,148 

90,862 

99 

5,419 

4,827 

10,168 

88 

6.848 

6,704 

18,407 

140 

18,957 

14^286 

28,088 

160 

12.665 

18,201 

26,679 

184 

8,440 

8,461 

6,899 

9 

14,613 

14,721 

99,146 

188 

18,991 

14,562 

98,419 

184 

6,661 

6,697 

18,809 

89 

4,824 

4,417 

6,718 

98 

6,786 

6,701 

18.888 

48 

14.808 

15,066 

99.784 

90 

7,857 

8,120 

16,999 

48 

14,258 

14,100 

98,288 

116 

1,782 

1.695 

^8,428 

4 

8,875 

a8]8 

16,191 

497 

6,988 

6,925 

18.889 

19 

6,041 

6.117 

12,141 

17 

1S4 

628 

1,891 

16 

8,192 

8,660 

16,701 

61 

6,869 

6,476 

10,818 

82 

8,406 

2,900 

6,269 

64 

4,026 

8,980 

7,996 

10 

4,059 

4,036 

aoCT 

17 

4,761 

4,784 

«,627 

8 

2,543 

2,118 

4,567 

74 

6,604 

6,822 

10,680 

46 

9,550 

9,162 

18,660 

61 

6,827 

4,589 

12,884 

82 

4,860 

4,424 

8,746 

28 

4.680 

8,831 

8,409 

69 

6,410 

6,614 

18,010 

90 

15,844 

15,898 

80,188 

1,104 

18,868 

12,002 

9^001 

864 

4.820 

4.421 

8,719 

99 

8,649 

9.166 

17,650 

166 

^048 

6,044 

10,060 

27 

7,865 

7.788 

16.486 

918 

17,256 

16,591 

88,694 

829 

667,187 

664,466     : 

1,199,494 

9,168 

Wkite. 


4.797 
9.868 
6,494 
11,668 
6,n6 
2,694 
10,191 
7,881 
7.66Q 
6,586 
8,910 
7,280 
6.954 
2,409 
18,106 
8,991 
7,660 
4,860 
S,868 
8,987 
4,648 
6.746 
11,671 
6.907 
624 
9,667 
6,199 
6,944 
4,269 
8,469 
7404 
11,881 
9,960 
4.987 
8,104 
12,666 
9,980 
7,701 
6.668 
6,948 
4.451 
10.966 
10,649 
6,671 
6,666 
8,427 
6^800 
6,107 
9,519 
90(67 
8.578 
9,608 
9,787 
699 
7,199 
6,6R9 
1,406 
4,9w8 
6.469 
7,288 
1,766 
4,169 
9,088 
9,801 
7.611 
1,266 
9,940 
8.718 
8,474 
4.970 
8,669 
6,118 
7,686 
8,498 


Cobnl. 


479,819 


17,858 

8,M0 
8,8^ 

%:m 

10415 
2,900 
12,68d 
7,798 
12,111 
11,1M 
14,488 

%m 

15,844 

2,Si» 

81S 

8,fS4 

tSiT 

2,149 

82i$« 

20,2(5 

9,in 

1,108 
2,485 

e^ 

18,001 

8,a5 

10,:i90 

11<541 

4,485 

&MS 
7,8(6 

Ml< 
6,844 
92.640 
19.918 
2.450 
18^17 
18.004 

6,cn 

2,164 

UJb'i 

16.810 

lasM 

xm 

8.115 
iS90 
2.4S1 
S15 
9,M» 
4.219 
4.901 

mi 

1.6B 
2.297 
2.895 
6757 

9,4» 

8.005 

1,168 
7,905 
8000 

21,891 
8.771 

14.844 
8,974 

aii8 

98^ 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 
A  compreheDsive  and  complete  survey  of  this 
great  highway  with  a  view  to  its  improvement 
was  first  ordered  by  the  bill  approved  Jnne 
28,  1879,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Mississippi  River  Commis- 


sion for  the  improvement  of  said  river  froa 
the  head  of  its  V»&ssee  near  its  month  to  it< 
head-waters."  rnrsnant  to  this  act,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  soTen 
members— General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  General  C. 
B.  Comstock,  and  Mt^jor  Charles  R.  Sater,  aU 
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of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army ;   Mr.  frequently  repeated,  in  order  thus  to  ascertain 

Henry  Mitchell,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  the  varying  relations  of  the  river  and  its  bed. 

Survey ;  and  three  civilians — Mr.  J.  B.  Eads,  '*  The  observations  at  these  places  comprise 

engineer  and  constructor  of  the  jetties ;  Ma-  the  changes  in  the  figure  of  tne  river-bed  at 

for  B.  y.  Harrod,  Chief -Engineer  of  the  State  different  stages  of  the  water,  the  kind  of  mate- 

of  Louisiana ;   and  Mr.   Benjamin   Harrison,  rial  forming  or  moving  along  the  bed,  the  Gg- 

The  commission,  thus  ably  constituted,  made  nre  and  movement  of  sand-waves,  the  slope  of 

I  preliminary  report,  which  was  presented  to  water-surface,  the  discharge,  and  the  transverse 

Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  currents    of  velocity."      Boring-parties  were 

I)ommerce,  March  10,  1880.  employed  in  determining  the  depth  of  alluvial 

The  work  assigned  to  the  commission  was :  deposit  and  the  nature  of  underlying  strata  in 

1.  To  direct  and  complete  such  surveys  of  the  Mis-  *^ose  portions  of  the  river  requiring  improve- 
i&iippi  lUver,  between  the  head  of  its  passes  near  ment. 

ts  mouth  and  its  head-waters,  as  were  then  in  prog-        Systems  of  Improvement, — After  mature  de- 

esa,  and  to  make  such  widitioiml  surveys  and  exam-  liberation  a  majority  of  the  commission  passed 

T^^l^^^^  ""   '^  tnbutanes  as  might  by  it  unfavorably  upon  the  outlet  system,  as  one  of 

•e  oeemM  necessary.  ,.«.    .         •^j'^x         j       xi>  i-j.* 

2.  To  take  into  consideration  and  mature  such  dittusion  and  waste  and  not  of  concentration. 

»1aii  or  plans  as  will  correct,  permanently  locate,  and  From  irrefragable  data  and  through  close  rea- 

ieepen  the  channel,  and  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mis-  soning,  they  extract  these  general  principles : 


Finding  that  accurate  suryeys  of  the  upper  SiS^iS'Jfirsurf^^sl^'*'^  "^'  "^^  "* 

Mississippi  had  been  already  completed,  the  ^                         *^' 

commission  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  The  outlet  system  has  been  advocated  be- 

eleven  hundred  miles  along  the  channel,  from  cause,  during  a  flood,  a  crevasse  has  the  effect 

the  junction  of  the  Ohio  to  the  head  of  the  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  river  in  its  vi- 

passes.    Of  this  part  of  the  river,  detached  ciuity  and  below  it.    Hence,  it  is  argued  that 

surveys  give  some  available  data.    Such  neces-  natural  or  artificial  outlets,  conveying  the  sur- 

Bsrj  work  as  was  done  to  connect  these  was  plus  waters  to  the  sea  by  a  shorter  route,  must 

permanently  marked,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disastrous 

futare  operations.    For  this  purpose  a  line  of  floods.    This  might  be  true  were  it  not  that 

secondary  triangulation  was  begun,  its  trian-  the  Mississippi  holds  in  suspension  a  vast  pro- 

gles  closing  within  six  seconds.  portion  of  silt,  borne  onward  by  its  mighty 

Physical  phenomena  were  investigated,  and  current  to  the  Gulf.    The  velocity  of  this  cnr« 

tbe  results  compared  with  those  of  previous  rent  mnf>t  be  maintained ;  if  check^,  a  deposit 

researches.    Lines  of  precise  level  were  run.  of  sediment  occurs.    Shoals,  caused  by  loss  of 

The  gauging-stations  between  Cairo  and  New  velocity,  are  formed  below  crevasses.    If  the 

Orleans  were  increased  to  twenty,  which,  in  crevasse  is  kept  open  indefinitely,  the  shoal 

addition  to  those  recently  established  between  continues  to  extend  down  the  stream.    Only 

Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  measure  the  rise  and  fall  when  the  width  of  the  river  has  been  reduced 

of  the  river  at  every  fifty  miles  of  its  course,  and  the  current  restored  does  it  wash  out  its 

Thus  the  progress  of  floods  and  the  peculiar!-  channel. 

ties  of  the  river-slope  may  be  traced.    Width,  The  Mississippi,  not  only  in  its  main  line  but 

depth,  and  curvature  were  noted  at  different  in  its  outlets,  is  no  exception  to  the  law  that 

and  contrasted  points.     This  survey  is  being  silt-bearing  streams,  flowing  through  alluvial 

executed,  the  employees  of  this  commission  deposits,  have  the  power  to  increase  or  steepen 

beginning  at  Cairo  and  moving  down-stream,  their  surface-slopes,  so  adjusting  them  as  to 

while  the  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  are  as-  allow  their  currents  to  carry  onward  the  sedi- 

cending,  having  begun  in  the  lower  river.    Mr.  mentary  matter  with  which  they  are  charged. 

I^atterson,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Snr-  Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  slope  is 

vey,  has  four  triangulating  parties  in  the  fleld.  least  where  the  volume  is  greatest,  and,  con- 

AU  marks  are  placed  beyond  reach  of  erosion  versely,  the  slope  is  increased  where  the  vol- 

(iiiring  the  next  twenty  years.    The  Hydro-  nme  is  diminished.    The  following  examples 

Rrapbical  and  Topographical  Corps  have  estab-  are  cited : 

llshed  theirs  in  pairs,  about  three  miles  apart  t^^  f^,  ^^  ^^  Atchafalaya  is  about  six  mches  per 

on  each  bank  of  the  river.    The  leveUng  par-  mile  from  its  head  to  the  Gulf-level,  while  the  fall  of 

ties  began  their  work  at  Columbus,  twenty  the  Mississippi  from  the  same  point  is  less  than  two 

miles  below  Cairo,  General  Comstock  having  inches  per  mile.    The  volume  of  the  Atchafalaya  is 

prenously  executed  a  series  of  levels  to  that  ''J'^l  *^"*  ^,?«  twelfth  as  great  ^  that  of  Uie  MSmIs- 

l-ltl.T^   VT-          1    X  J  ^     ^i.        !•  sippi  where  they  separate.    The  fail  of  the  South  Pass 

Pomt.     The  localities  selected  for  these  Imes  ig  ^^e  inches  per  mUe,  while  that  of  the  Southwest 

were  those  where  similar  inquisitions  had  been  Pass  is  but  two  inches  per  mile.    The  volume  of  the 
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South  Pass  is  only  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  that  was  checked^  and  the  sediment  deposited  orer 

of  the  Southwest  Pass.         ^,     ,      .^         .     -  an  area  of  possibly  thirty  square  mues,  formios 

,  ABwater  i«lecte  Uie  me  of  least  resistoce  in  innumerable  islands  and  dioals.    The  breach 

ing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  it  follows  that,  m-  ;""""'^*«^*«  toioi^^o  »*»«  ou^aio.     ±u^  uiwui 

asmuch  as  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  floods  which  1°  the  bank  19  rapidly  Closing,  and  must  shortly 

enters  the  Atchafalaja  seeks  the  Quh-level  through  a  disappear  by  a  nataral  process.              , 

route  not  half  so  loujj  as  that  which  follows  the  main  The  same  result  has  followed  at  Tlie  Jump, 

liver,  the  r^iBtance  m  the  shorter  and  steeper  route  of  ^^  the  great  Bonnet  Carr6  Crevasse,  and  at  aU 

the  Atchatalava  must  be  so  much  greater,  that  these  .  ^    ^. , ..^^.  ,    "Ti     ».       , 

elements  which  tend  to  increase  the  current  are  so  far  openings,  natural  or  artificial,  made  throogh 

neutralized  as  to  produce  in  both  routes  to  the  sea  that  the  bank.     Hence  the  commission  argues  that 

rate  of  current  which  b  capable  of  tran8i>orting  the  the  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne  could  only  be  kept 

sediment  without  loss  or  gam  to  the  Gulf-level,  and  ^p^n   by  continued   dredging,   while's  shoal 

thus  a  condition  of  eqmhbnum  IS  established  between  „f^„ij  Xa-4.„:«i« /v^^^,    i^^i^«,   V^  ♦!,«  •«««;f.cf 

these  two  routes  to  tiie  sea.    It  seems  unnecessary  to  7 9'^'^  certamly  form   below,  to  the  manifest 

state  that  the  ratio  of  frictional  resistance  to  volume  o!  mjury  of  navigation.     The  slope  of  the  nver 

water^  resulting  from  the  smaller  size  of  the  Atchafa-  being  increased  from  the  Lead  of  the  passes  to 

laya,  is  so  much  greater  than  that  in  the  main  river  the  outlet,  the  flood-surface  above  that  opening 

that  this  condition  of  equilibrium  or  regimen  of  the  ^Quld  be  raised 

two  channels  is  the  result.      Anything  which  will  j               j    ^  '  ^x,       aav^i              ^^  l 

tend  to  increase  the  flow  permanently  through  either  ^^  regard  to  the   Atchafalaya  outlet,  ex- 

route  would,  if  uncheckea,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  cept  such  work  as  is  requisite  to  prevent  ita 

the  entire  river  to  And  its  way  ultimately  through  that  enlargement,  the  commission  makes  no  recom- 

route  to  the  sea,  by  lessening  in  it,  as  it  enlarged,  the  mendation,  as  Major  Benyaurd,  United  Stat« 

St^T^e^rwX^  Engineer    Corps,   who    is  in  charge  of  ti;e 

S asses,  by  which  they  prolong  their  length  and  thus  Government  work  on  that  part  of  the  nyer,  w 

attcn  their  slopes,  will  invanablv  tend  to  cause  their  preparing    a  special    report    conceming  the 

extinction,  bv  results  similar  to  those,  hereinafter  re-  mouth  of  Red  River.     The  proposition  to  torn 

^*";S^***'v!i      *l"'*  ^^h7^^  '^"°»P'  *^^  ^}^.  ^/^R^  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  into  the  Calcasiea 

outlets  below  them.     This  cause  has  tended  to  tlie  .    •            i.«     v\     i.i-    v  ^    r  i.u     /^  i      •      u  •  - 

extmction  of  many  well-known  bayous  below  the  Atch-  i»  impracticable,  the  bed  of  the  Calcasieu  being 

afalaya.     That  the  Atchafalava  remained  so  lon^g  un-  irom  sixty-three  to  seventy-three  feet  higher 

unaltered,  and  is  now  evidently  enlarging,  is  owing  to  than  the  water-surface  of  the  Red  River  at  the 

imnortant  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  near  closest  connectable  points,  which  are  2386 

This  explanation  of  the  relation  between  slope  and  connection  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calcasieo, 

volume  is^  of  course,  applicable  to  the  other  existing  the  eirpense  is  prohibitory, 

outlets  referred  to  in  this  connection.    For  this  reason  The  effect  of  crevasses  and  other  outlets  in 

the  commission  beUeves  that  no  surer  method  of  ulti-  lowering  floods  has  been  exaggerated.    In  1S58, 

mately  rawing  the  flood-surface  of  the  nver  can  be  „i,^«  ♦i"«  u^n  n««,,«««^v  «,«« Vv^.,-:..-.  ♦i.«»n«ii 

adopted  thanl>y  making  lateral  outlets  for  the  escape  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^l  ^^®7^  J^^  P^"T^  ^^^ 

of  its  flood-waters.    The  raising  of  the  flood-surface  the  break  at  the  rate  of  80,000  cubic  feet  i>er 

ncceitsitates  an  increase  in  theneight  of  the  levees,  second  (about  one  twelfth  of  the  total  discharge 

and  leaves  shallower  channels  for  navigation.  of  the  river  at  the  time),  the  water-surface  was 

As  the  system  of  improvement  proposed  by  the  com-  j     lowered  one  and  five  tenths' foot  at  the 

mission  is  based  upon  a  conservation  of  the  flood-  ."  ^       im       i.  w  *  ""^"'^  t^^%>uo  *v/vi, 

waters  of  the  river,  and  their  concentration  into  one  8^*®?  ^'^^^  «^  Baton  Rouge,  one  hundred  and 

channel  of  an  approximately  uniform  width,  it  would  twenty -four  miles  above,  no  sensible  effect  was 

seem  scarcely  necessary  fluther  to  consider  a  system  produced. 

based  upon  theories  and  aiyuments  so  diametrically  jhe  influence  of  the  Gulf  on  the  river  is  not 

oppose<f  to  It  as  the  outlet  system  IS  thus  shown  to  be.  ^^j^  ^^^-^^^  ^j^^  water  so  far  as  Red  River. 

An  outlet,  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans,  The  Raccourci  and  Red  River  cut-ofis,  which 

into  Lake  Borgne,  was  proposed  by  Engineer  shortened  the  course  of  the  river  thirty-nine 

Ellet  in  1852,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  miles  and  lowered  the  high-water  mark  Dear 

War.    His  plan  was  examined  and  rejected  by  the  mouth  of  Red  River  four  and  six  tenths 

Humphreys  and  Abbot,  and  again  in  1875  by  feet  in  the  flood  of  1851,  produced  no  effect 

the  Levee  Commission.     It  is  an  erroneous  one  hundred  miles  above.  Therefore,  both  Gulf 

idea  to  suppose  that  such  an  outlet  would  be  tides  and  crevasses  are  restained  in  their  action 

permanent.      Similar  openings  in    the  river  to  a  limited  area,  and  this  influence  decreases 

show  that  a  sub-delta  formation  immediately  rapidly  in  ascending. 

begins,  which  in  a  few  years  effects  a  closure.  The  Levee  System. — Though  levees  have  been 
Several  extinct  channels  are  found  on  either  built  solely  to  protect  alluvial  lands  from  over- 
side of  the  great  passes.  The  largest  and  most  flow,  they  have  a  direct  action  on  the  river 
recent  of  these,  known  as  Cubitt's  Gap,  oc-  itself,  deepening  its  channel  and  enlarging  it* 
curred  about  seventeen  years  ago,  caused  by  a  bed  during  seasons  of  flood,  restraining  its  di^ 
narrow  canal.  The  river  and  gulf  were  then  persion  and  causing  its  attainment  of  a  higher 
about  a  thousand  yards  apart,  with  a  mean  level  w^ithin  its  banks.  During  the  period  be- 
difference  of  three  feet  between  their  surface-  tween  1850  and  1858,  when  the  levees  ver* 
heights.  This  fall  gave  such  rapidity  to  the  kept  in  best  order,  the  channel  of  the  rifer 
escaping  flood  that  it  soon  made  a  crevasse  over  was  in  better  navigable  condition  than  it  ha^^ 
two  thousand  feet  wide  and  at  least  one  hun-  been  since  that  time.  During  the  lasttfveDtj 
dred  feet  deep  where  the  river-bank  once  rested,  years  the  levee  system  has  been  interrupted  h/ 
Once  through  the  gap,  the  velocity  of  the  water  numerous  crevasses  between  Cairo  and  Bed 
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Hirer.    According  to  the  laws  already  stated,  deprecate  attempts  to  straighten  the  river  or 

a  closure  of  these  crevasses  onght  to  wash  oat  to  shorten  its  coarse  bj  cat- off s.      Borings 

f^hoals  formed  hy  them  and  hy  contraction  made  in  1875, 1879,  and  at  various  other  times, 

deepen  the  channel.    The  commission  believe  confirm  the  conclasion  that  the  strata  forming 

that  the  reduction  of  the  flood-level  thus  at-  the  river-bed  are  throughout  of  a  yielding  char- 

tained  would  ultimately  eliminate  the  necessity  acter.    If  in  exceptional  spots  there  is  gravel 

for  levees  above  Red  River,  while  below  it  or  tough  material  too  heavy  for  the  current  to 

they  need  be  maintained  at  a  less  height.  scour,  dredging  may  be  required. 

While  levees  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  Experience  both  in  Europe  and  at  home  de- 

securing  of  a  deep  channel  for  navigation,  they  monstrates  that  light  and  inexpensive  hurdles, 

lasten  the  work  of  improvement  and  are  a  mattresses  of  brush,  or  wire  nettings,  per- 

raluable  adjunct.     As  a  protection  to  life  and  meated  by  the  stream,  check  it  sufficiently  to 

)roperty  along  the  banks,  they  are  essential  produce  a  deposit  of  silt.    At  certain  points 

They  promote  and  facilitate  commerce  by  es-  works  of  a  more  solid  character  are  unaoubt- 

ablishing  landing-places  above  the  reach  of  edly  necessary ;  but  such  slender  impediments 

loods.     They  aid  the  postal  service  by  protect-  have  been  used  both  in  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 

ng    its  carriers,   the  railroads  and  common  sissippi.    By  these  means,  in  the  area  to  be  re-  ^ 

oads,  from  destruction  by  floods,  as  well  as  claimed,  sil ting-basins  are  established,  where, 

:ive  safety  and  ease  to  navigation  by  their  during  high  water,  the  arrested  current  leaves 

nflaence  on  the  channel.    On  some  of  these  its  depont  as  it  flows  onward.    The  accretion 

(oints  the  views  of  two  members  of  the  com-  of  this  deposit  may  go  on  through  one  or  more 

alssioa»  not  being  entirely  in  accord,  are  given  seasons,  on  varying  levels,  until  the  formation 

Q  a  minority  report,  which  differs  more  in  de-  is  complete.    The  new  bank  may  be  protected 

^ree  than  in  essentials.     The  breaks  in  the  by  a  mattress  or  revetment. 

evee,  according  to  the  statement  of  tlie  com-  An  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  can  not  be 

nission  for  the  reclamation  of  the  alluvial  made  until  the  close  of  surveys  now  in  prog- 

)asin  of  the  Mississippi  River,  amounted  in  ress.    Improved  methods  of  construction,  de- 

1875  to  8,065,700  cubic  yards.     Repairs  ac-  veloped  while  the  work  is  under  way,  may 

3omplished  since  then  in  Louisiana  and  Missis-  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  required. 

sippi  fully  equal  new  cavings  in  Arkansas  and  The  initial  works  recommended  by  the  com- 

Missouri.    To  restore  the  levees  to  their  former  mission  as  to  be  advantageously  undertaken 

height,  closing  all  gaps,  would  require  an  ex-  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1881,  have 

penditure  of  about  $2,020,000.    The  cost  of  an  aggregate  length  of  two  hundred  miles  of 

maintenance  can    not   be  computed   exactly  the  shoalest  water  in  the  Mississippi  below 

without  further  data.     The  commission  are  of  Cairo.    The  localities  are  New  Madrid,  Plum 

opiaion  that  a  continuous  line  of  levee,  giving.  Point,  Memphis,  Helena,  Choctaw  Bend,  and 

beyond  a  peradventure,  security  from  over-  Lake  Providence.     Careful  and  comprehensive 

flow,  would  stimulate  commerce  and  foster  estimates  are  given  of  the  inclusive  cost  of  these 

agricnltural  and  manufacturing  interests,  brini^-  improvements,  which  are  thus  summed  up : 

ing  anpracedonted  .prosperity  to  the  riparian  EMmaU,  f«r  viorkt  of  improvement  duHng  fint  fa- 

'^*^°"  C€d  year. 

The  Jetty  8y»Um,-^Th\^  is  the  plan  of  im-  1^,^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ,j^,,  oont«ction  »id  bank  pro- 

provement  recommended  by  the  commission.       tection $4,118,000 

bad  navigation  is  produced  by  the  caving  and    ^!p**°f  «•?•, *°  '®^®«»; •  •/ ; vv v.; ^®I2'2SJ 

^.    .         ^  ^u      v      1       u  •  •ji.iT       J      Checking  enlargement  of  Atchaiklaya 10,000 

erosion  of  the  banks,  by  excessive  width,  and  »        »                        / 

bj  bars  and  shoals  as  results.     The  contraction  Estimate  for  surveys  and  expenses  of  commission  for 

of  the  water-way  to  a  comparatively  uniform  Jiseal  year  ending  June  30^  188 L 

vidth,  and  the  protection  of  caving  banks,  are  For  sarveys  and  examinations  above  and  below 

the  e,«,ntial  features  of  improvement.    The  ^iS-."m?«MS.rp7E^':?url2«^"^  <S0O.«OO 
effect  of  narrowing  the  wjdth  is  to  remove 

shoals  and  fill  up  holes,  thus  giving  an  even  The  report  further  suggests  that  Congress 

bed,  regularizing  the  discharge  and  reducing  the  arrange  some  equitable  mode  of  appraisement 

friction,  all  of  which  tend  to  lower  the  flood-  and  purchase  of  lands  and  materials  needed 

surface.     Of  the  river  below  Cairo,  it  is  known  in  the  prosecution  of  the  improvements.     It 

by  observation  that,  wherever  the  low-water  further  recommends  that  execution  and  dis- 

vidtli  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  feet,  the  bursements  be  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

channel  is  good ;  wherever  there  is  a  wide  low-  commission,  but  that  their  duties  be  confined 

fiver  water-way,  there  are  bars  and  shoals.  to  the  making  of  plans  and  modifications,  and 

By  contracting  the  low-water  channel  to  an  a  general  advisory  supervision, 

approximate  width  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  This  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  report  which  is 

causing  by  appropriate  works  the  deposit  of  at  once  minute  and  comprehensive.     It  is  one 

Miinent  on  shoals  outside  of  that  channel,  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  contributions 

^he  improvement  can  be  effected.    The  works  ever  made  on  the  treatment  of  rivers.    A  bill  is 

'or  which  estimates  are  given  in  the  report  are  pending  before  Congress  to  enable  the  com- 

^xpected  to  maintain  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  mission  to  carry  forward  the  plan  they  have 

^^t  at  low  water  on  all  bars.    The  commission  suggested. 


per  part  of  the  river  it  was  found       t*  •       *  vi    *    ^4.*     *.  *u  *  *i.  j..- 

L  4^^  ^  -4.  ^:  u*     T«K^  ^1 1   u'A  It  18  not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  the  deepen- 

o  tie  up  at  night.    The  channel  shifts  ing  of  the  Mbsissippi  Biver  wiU  lessen  the  ft«^t, 

lings   showed   at   times   as  httle  as  carriage,  and  insurance  rates  of  the  cereals  alone  to 
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The  sub  -  committee  of  the  Committee  on  is  inadequate  and  uncertain.  It  is  alto  donbtful 
Levees  and  Improvements  of  the  Mississippi  J'hether  Uieee  St^  should  be  solely  chaiwi  with 
j'*jur!  *  A  A  «  these  works,  which,  while  they  were  built  by  them 
were  directed  by  Congress  to  proceed  down  exclusivclyibr  prot^on  from  overflows,  serve  a  n». 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  .  .  .  for  the  pur-  tional  purpose  in  preventing  destructive  floods  and  io 
pose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  maintaming  and  improving  by  the  rexnovd  of  sand- 
conditions  and  wants,  and  to  gather  informa-  bars  the  navigation  of  our  inland  wateni.  ...  From 

tion  relative  to  the  best  methods  for  iu  im-  ^'J^^fet^ZTrp/BTer^^^iSk'tt'S 

provement.                     ^                         ^  opinion  that  the  description  and  explanation  contained 

The  meml>ers  of  this  sub  -  committee  were  therein  of  the  natural  operations  now  progressing  to 

Mr.  Dum,  of  Arkansas ;    Mr.  Myers,  of  Indi-  the  detriment  of  the  navigation  of  the  MjasiMiiiw 

ana;    Judge   Harris,  of   Massachusetts;    Mr.  S^®!»f~?*P^°^y  "^^S^i  •^.t'^*^^*"?^ 

■D-™^**  ^'  xr««,  V  Li,  .    ««^    \r«  u«ir«lk»^«.  ods  therein  reoommended  for  the  treatment  of  the 

Prescott,  ot  New  York ;   and   Mr.  Humphrey,  Mississippi  Biver  appear  to  be  correct  and  should  be 

of  Wisconsin — representatives  of  different  sec-  tested. 

tions  of  our  country,  and  of  both  the  Demo-  This  is  demanded  both  by  the  steadv  increase  of  the 

cratic  and  Republican  parties.     On  the  6th  of  ^7^  to  be  abated,  and  by  the  trade  of  the  pat  IC*- 

May  they  took  passage  at  St.  Louis  for  New  Bwsipp»  VaUey  seeking  diatnbuUon  and  outleL 

Orleans,  on  board  the  steamer  James  Howard.  After  drawing  a  glowing  but  true  description 

Her  carrying  capacity  is  about  3,000  tons  on  a  of  the  great  valley  whose  cereal,  cotton,  and 

draught  of  eleven  feet.    The  river  at  St.  Louis  meat  products  form  over  75  per  cent  of  the 

was  about  midway  between  high  and  low  wa-  entire  crop  of  the  country,  the  sub-committee 

ter.    Frequent  soundings  were  necessary,  and  assert: 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  it  was  found 
necessary  to                            -       - 
and  sound! 

twelve  feet.     In  the  low- water  period  the  chan-  the  seaboard  at  least  five  cents  per  bushel,  which  givei 

nel  shows  about  four   feet      Thus,  for  four  in  round  numbers  $76,000,000  per  annum  on  the  pi»- 

months  of  the  year,  as  far  as  the  larger  craft  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

are  concerned,  navigation  is  practicaBy  inter-  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
rupted.  This  steamer  carried  her  cargo  nn-  this  sub-committee,  a  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
broken  as  far  as  Vicksburg,  after  which  she  Committee  on  Levees  and  Improvements  of 
made  about  seventy  landings.  The  committee  the  Mississippi  River,  which  was  reported  to 
saw  everywhere  traces  of  the  general  and  dis-  the  House  May  28,  1880. 
astrous  overflow  of  an  earlier  season.  Al-  The  purchase-money  for  the  Great  Father  of 
though  they  did  not  see  the  river  at  high  or  Waters  was  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United 
low  tide,  they  saw  enough  to  convince  them  States  with  cheerfulness,  so  well  did  they  nn- 
that  narrow  banks  make  deep  channels,  and  derstand  the  force  of  Napoleon's  words  in  the 
that  wide  waters  and  dangerous  bars  and  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1803 :  ^^  I  have  jnst  giren 
shoals  are  so  universally  associated  as  to  sug-  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will  sooner 
gest  cause  and  effect.  The  observations  of  or  later  bumble  her  pride."  During  the  war 
these  practical  men  confirm  the  scientific  views  between  the  States  many  a  sluggish  spirit  vts 
of  the  picked  engineers  forming  the  commis-  roused  by  the  determination  that  the  whole 
sion :  Mississippi  from  Itasca  to  the  Gulf  should  be- 
Wherever  the  width  of  the  river  is  unusually  great,  l?Dg  to  the  United  States  alone.  The  destmo- 
or  where  it  is  divided  into  separate  channels,  serious  tion  of  the  levees  was  in  part  due  to  the  wir, 
obstructions  occur.  Through  a  narrow  and  undivided  but  no  one  at  this  day  could  be  found  who 
bed  deep  water  is  always  found.  Inequalities  of  width  |^  ^  ^^^^  therefore  the  Government  L« 
are  caused  by  the  caving  of  the  banks.  As  bars  and  ^  n  j  *.  u  -u  *u  r\^  t..«..« 
islands  are  formed  by  this  process,  they  serve  to  inten-  »<>'  called  upon  to  rebuild  them.  On  Jannary 
sifV  the  orijfinal  cause.  11,  1865,  Secretary  Stanton  sent  Migor-Gen- 
No  natural  cessation  of  the  agencies  now  at  work,  eral  Humphreys  to  Louisiana  to  inspect  the 
destructive  to  navigation,  can  be  anticipated.  ^jyer  and  initiate  repairs,  because  it  had  been 
We  are  of  opinion  that  a  process  that  will  arrest  the  »^««^«^«*.^j  4.^  4.1,^  a^'^^w.*,v^^w>4^  4.i,«*  4>itA  Iavmk 
caving  of  the  Banks,  and  will  develop  the  bars  outside  represented  to  the  department  that  the  lew^ 
the  width  of  the  channel  assumed  as  necessary  into  require  the  immediate  attention  of  the  W)T- 
new  shore-lines,  conserving  and  strenptheninff  the  emment  for  the  pui'pose  of  repairing  them  it 
scouring  power  of  the  current  instead  of  retarelin?,  certain  places  and  placing  them  in  a  condition 
diverting,  and  dissipating  it  as  they  do  in  their  present  ^^  protect  the  country  from  inundations  thst 

condition,  is  eminently  necessary,  not  only  for  restor-        ,  K,  .  a»   •         ^    xl      s^^UhmI 

ing  the  Measure  of  navigation  already  lost,  but  to  flight  occasion  great  injury  to  the  agncultortl 

arrest  the  progress  of  deterioration  Which  is  steadily  interests  of  that  region  as  well  as  to  its  com- 

going  on.  merce." 

Your  sub -committee  have  found  that  the  parts  of  States  imbued  with  any  degree  of  cifiliM- 

the  levee  system  remainincr  range  from  about  four  to  4..   ^    «„^«.  ^u^«  i...^«  ««^  «:iJ^4^    ^^rv/^f  mA 

twenty  feet   high,  comprising  dikes   attaining  the  ^'"^^^  even  when  laws  are  silent,  respect  tffl 

height  of  thirty-five  feet  over  bayous  and  sloughs,  preserve  the  arteries  of  commerce.     Irmn 

Where  such  dimensions  are  reached,  their  maintenance  the  recent  conflict  between  Rnssia  and  TuTieyi 

is  important  in  preventing  the  depletion  of  the  river  Prince    Gortchakoflf    hastened  to  assure  the 

and  the  resulting  injury  to  navigation  through  the  ^  powers  that  works  on  the  Danube,  im- 

outlet8whichtheirde8tructionwouldcau.se.  giyai,  pv»Tc.io  v  »«  »» ^  ,"  ^"  *^'^  *'-"    Tii^ 

The  present  provision  by  the  States  in  which  these  paired  or  destroyed  during  that  war,  sbooW  w 

works  are  located  for  their  preservation  or  restoration  restored  to  more  than  their  previous  efficiency 
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by  the  Rassian  Govern  men  t.  In  times  of  river  Rhine,  contractions  were  made  between 
peace,  the  facilitation  of  communication  and  the  French  frontier  and  Germersheim,  and  the 
transportation  has  been  the  proof  of  enlarged  system  has  been  continued  to  oar  time,  with 
uid  hberal  statesmanship.  In  a  distant  prov-  the  invariable  result  of  a  deepening  of  the  bed 
ince,  India,  the  British  Government  has  ex-  and  a  sinking  of  the  flood-surface.  In  1869, 
pended  $500,000  on  this  sole  object.  The  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Henri  Grebe- 
United  States  have  not  been  niggardly  in  these  neau,  inspector  of  public  works  at  Germersheim, 
respects.  Nameless  streams,  which  can  scarce-  *^  the  fall  of  the  water-surface  of  the  Rhine 
[j  be  traced  upon  a  map,  have  had  a  portion  amounts  to  2^^  metres,  and  all  the  spots  ex- 
>f  the  public  bounty.  The  Pacific  Railroad  posed  to  inundation  before  1817  continue  now 
*o9t  the  Government  $90,000,000.    The  Wei-  to  remain  dry." 

and  Canal  is  about  to  be  widened  at  an  ex-  The  jetties  afiford  proof  positive  of  the  adap« 

>eiise  of  $40,000,000.    The  Oumberland  River  tation  of  the  contraction  system  to  the  peculiar 

las  received  $6,000,000;  the  Harlem,  $2,600,-  formation  of  the  Mississippi.    President  Hayes 

)00  ;  the  canal  round  the  Des  Moines  Gap,  $4,-  and  the  Secretary  of  War  alike  advert  to  the 

>00,000.    Nearly  as  large  an  appropriation  has  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  measure 

leen  made  for  the  canal  at  Portland,  on  the  of  '^  transcendant  importance."    In  his  letter 

3hio.     At  a  cost  of  $5,250,000  the  jetties  have  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  Presidency, 

mcceeded  in  opening  and  maintaining  a  chan-  General  Garfield  writes : 

ael  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  in  which  the  Great  Fortunately  for  the  hiterests  of  oommerco,  there  is 

Elastern  may  safely  float.     Yet  the  great  river,  no  longer  any  formidable  opposition  to  appropriations 

%  little  way  above  it,  is  little  better  than  a  for  the  improvement  of  our  liarbors  and  great  navi- 

lifting  Bet^ork  of  shoals  and  bars     During  ^^r^^^lSSK^JlJJof'^^latopJ'rL^! 

Four  months  of  the  year,  just  when  the  grwn  ^he  MiBfliasippi  Biver,  with  itu  great  tributanee,  is  of 

emd  other  crops  of  the  Northwest  ought  to  be  auoh  vital  importance  to  so  many  millions  of  people 

moved,  the  agriculturists  of  the  valley  of  the  that  the  safety  of  its  navigation  requires  exceptional 

Mississippi  are  deprived  of  their  natural  outlet  consideration.     In  orderto  secure  to  the  nation  the 

»^  ♦»««  Jnl     Tkr,.!  A.^^^  #.^»  ...'^.o..  »^»«*v<^4>u:rv«  ooutTOl  of  all  its  watCFs,  President  Jeflrerson  negotiated 

to  the  sea.    Thus  freed  from  river  conapetition,  ^^e  purehase  of  a  vast  territory,  extending  S)m  the 

groat  corporations  have  only  to  combine  and  Gulfof  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  wisdom  of 

fix  the  rates  of  transportation.     A  difierence  of  Confess  should  be  invoked  to  devise  some  plan  by 

five  cents  a  bushel  makes  $75,000,000  a  year  which  that  great  river  shall  cease  to  be  a  terror  to 

saved  or  lost  to  the  farmers  of  the  great  basin.  ft^^^ri'lfriifnTLiit  t^fe,Si.?^«^w.  'iJ 

rni.    %r«    •    •      •  n         a.        xl         _Jl         a.    al  smppimT  mav  saiely  carry  tne  maustnal  products  of 

The  Mississippi  flows  from  the  northern  to  the  twcnty-nve  million  people.    The  interests  of  agricul- 

soUthem  limit  of  our  country.     It  belongs  to  ture,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  material  prosperity, 

no  special  district,  whose  representatives  con-  &nd  in  which  seven  twelfths  of  our  population  are  en- 

centrate  their  efforts  on  its  interests.    No  in-  gaged,  as  well  as  the  interwts  of  manufacture  and 

4i.,^n4-:«i  ^rvr>».fl4>:^»  ««!,»  *  <.»Ka;^<n.      v^*  ;#.  ;«  commerce,  demand  that  the  facilities  for  cheap  trans- 

flnential  corporation  asks  a  subsidy.    Yet  it  is  portation  ifaall  be  increased  by  the  use  of  aU  o^  great 

not  to  be  doabted,  that  when  the  people  are  water-courses. 

roused  to  a  knowledge  of  its  condition,  the  n.  •  ^  v  v  t  •  j  ^i.  ^  ^t.  t 
recommendations  of  the  national  commission  "  "  *?  be  borne  in  mmd  that  there  have 
wUl  be  enforced.  They  wiU  demand  a  solid  "«^«r,.'>efor«  !'««°  «"^  T*  ^'^l  surveys  on 
bank  and  safe  channel,  deUverance  alike  from  *''«  Mississippi.  There  has  neither  been  tn- 
destnictive  floods  and  obstructed  navigation,  angulation  nor  levels.  The  Mississippi  River 
Systems  of  levees  must  be  continuous  or  they  Commission  are  oontinmng  the  work  begun  by 
are  futile.  The  States  are  constitutionally  ^to-  ^«n«"^  Comstock  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
hibited  from  forming  combinations  for  suet  or  ^""'t^-  According  to  their  last  report,  their 
any  purpose.  They  are  legaUy  debarred  from  |ntent>on  of  continuing  their  observations  be- 
exacting  tolls  or  imposts,  through  which  such  1<''J  l\  Louis,  extending  over  the  year,  on 
works  could  be  constructed  or  maintained.  "«*  ¥?^TI*  1  *«  "".°  tnbutaries,  has 
The  Constitution  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  been  defeated  by  the  reduction  ot  the  appro- 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  provides  that  it  V^fion  by  Congress  This  part  of  their  pro- 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  an<l  make  all  J^"*  having  been  reluctantly  postponed,  the 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  commission  turned  their  attention  to  the  river 

or  other  property   belon^ng  to  the   United  ?''?'®„^';.  ^"f-  *  ^"^  "*?  'J?'®"?'"  l?2J'5'*"2,"if' 

States.    The  Missiwippi  b/purchase,  by  treaty,  ^ut  all  that  the  appropriation  justified.    The 

by  law,  is  national  property.     Its  levees  were  commission  made  two  tours  of  inspection  from 

originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  public  S'-  ^^^  *f>,*«  ™»"*  o'  t^e  Illinois.     They 

lands  set  apart  by  the  national  Government  report  as  touows: 

(or  that  purpose.    For  ten  years,  before  the  .'''''<' ol^iPT.^IS  eomp™**.  88,719  square  mUa 

•to.  »!,•  r<»„».»«.-»  ».:«»»:».j  •  »;.„:.„:«.:  above  St.  Paul,  62,899  square  miles  on  the  rurht  and 

WW,  the  Government  maintained  a  Mississippi  ^g  ^j        „  ^^  „„  ^,  j^ft  ^.^  ^y^^^  th? mouth 

Kwer  Commission  to  investigate  methods  ot  of  the  Elinois.    The  immediate  valley  has  an  avor- 

protection.  ace  widlJ^  of  about  three  milea ;  often,  however,  dou- 

The  recommendations  of  the  present  com-  Wo  this.  .  .  .  The  rocky  limits  of  this  valley  have 

B^ion  ask  an  outlay,  smaU  in  proportion  to  ^?  .^T.' !? J?°?  ?i'2hi„wi,^'^^/t?L'J^?' 

41,-1       «.     ,     1        .*'.      ,      «,,    .       1        •  With  sand  and  era vel,  m  wmch  the  present  nver  ex- 

uie  benefita  to  be  attained.    Their  plan  is  no  cavatcs  and  shapes  its  bed,  in  curves  to  which  the 

oiere  antried  theory.    So  early  as  1817,  on  the  bluf&  are  tangents,  but  never  reaching  the  bed-rook 
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bclo\e.  To  these  gencnil  characteristics  there  are  two 
exceptions,  at  Bock  Uland  and  Keokuk.  ...  In  these 
localities  are  found  rocky  beds,  forming  rapids  which 
obstruct  low-water  navi^tion.  Simuar  formations 
exist  at  Fountain  Bluff  and  at  the  Chain  of  Bocks  be- 
low St.  Louis.  At  Bock  Island  a  channel  four  feet 
deep  and  two  hundred  feet  wide  at  extreme  low  water 
has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  while  at  Keokuk  has  been 
built  a  canal,  aft'ording  a  minimum  navigation  of  five 
feet  and  a  maximum  of  eight  feet.  .  ,  .  The  entire 
valley,  except  the  sand  terraces,  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tion. 

The  water  is  nearly  free  from  suspended 
matter.  There  are  noDe  of  the  complications 
attending  the  improvement  of  sedimentary 
streams.  There  are  lakes  and  sloaghs  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  enable  the  engineer 
to  control  the  force  he  employs  in  deepening 
the  main  channel. 

Many  of  the  tributaries  sweep  in  large  qtiantities  of 
Bond,  rormin^  a  lake-like  expansion  and  depth  above, 
with  slight  loll,  and  a  steep,  uncertain,  and  difficult 
channel  oelow.  The  most  marked  example  of  this  is 
caused  by  the  Chippewa  fVx)m  the  head  ot  Lake  Pepin 
down  to  the  Ahna.  All  indications  show  that  the  bed 
is  still  rising. 

The  present  condition  of  the  river  does  not 
afford  a  navigable  depth  of  five  feet  for  a  suffi- 
cient part  of  the  year  to  justify  the  construc- 
tion of  boats  of  greater  draught.  Yet  economy 
in  transportation  depends  upon  the  capacity  of 
carriers. 

Barses  on  the  upper  river,  built  with  a  limit  of 
draught  of  five  feet,  carrv  about  12,000  bushels  of 
grain ;  while  those  used  below  Cairo,  when  an  average 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  can  be  obtained  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  carry  20,000  bushels  on  five,  feet, 
ao,000  on  seven  feet,  and  60,000  on  eight  to  nine  feet. 

An  economical  system  of  transportation  de- 
mands not  less  than  six  feet  throughout  the 
channel  at  all  seasons.  Even  if  this  depth 
can  be  attained  with  difficulty  at  Keokuk  and 
Rock  Island,  two  obstructions  would  not  affect 
transportation  so  injuriously,  provided  the  rest 
of  the  channel  for  700  miles  were  free  from 
danger  and  delay.    The  report  continues : 

The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  for  this  part  of 
the  river  consists  of  low-water  dams,  closing  sloughs 
or  side-channels,  to  augment  the  flow  through  the 
main  channel;  of  spur-dikes,  or  jetties,  or  wing- 
dams,  built  out  from  convex  snores  where  the  widui 
is  too  great  to  direct  and  concentrate  the  flow,  and 
produce  scour  over  that  part  of  the  bed  promising 
the  best  channel ;  and  of  revetments  to  protect  such 
parts  of  the  banks  as  may  be  attacked  by  the  direction 
and  concentration  given  to  the  current  by  the  dikes.. 
The  construction  is  of  layers  of  stone  and  of  brush, 
bound  into  fascines  or  mats. 

At  first  these  dams  were  raised  only  one 
foot  above  low  water ;  they  are  now  built  four 
feet  above.  They  now  produce  more  rapid 
results  to  the  channel,  besides  serving  to  define 
it.  and  affording  protection  against  ice.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  this  system  of  im- 
provement is  comi)letely  successful.  Dredging 
has  been  occasionally  resorted  to,  where  erosion 
is  slow,  or  landings  must  be  secured  in  front  of 
towns. 

The  results  obtain^  are  thus  tabulated : 


Pradicable  depths  on  barn  on  the  tipper  Mimaifpi 

River  at  low  water. 


PART  OF  RIVER. 


Bt.  Paul  to  StOrolz... 
!M.  Crobc  to  Chippewa. . 
Chippewa  to  WlicoasiD 
Wiaconain  to  lUliiois. . . 


Beforafan- 

AiW 
inproTVOMBt. 

1-^ 

!  16  inches 
i  1  05  feet 
20  inches. 
2  feet 

2  feet 

Sfeet 

8  feet 

f«U>4«Bet 

But  two  of 

the  wont 

binondiii 

strftHiiiB- 

prored. 

The  following  local  results  are  more  indica- 
tive, as  the  appropriations  have  not  permitted 
work  on  all  the  shoals  in  any  one  reach: 


SHOALS. 


Plg'sEye 

Numlnger..... 

Smith's 

Mount  Vernon 
Betsy  Slough.. 

Winona 

Queen's  Bluff. 
Cassville 


1-8 

10 

1-8 

2-0 

lb 

15 

2-5 

3-< 

19 
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The  commission  approve  the  system  of  im- 
provements now  being  carried  on  in  the  opp^ 
river  under  Captain  Mackenzie,  United  States 
engineer.  They  recommend  that  the  sums  ap- 
propriated be  large  enough  to  procure  the  exteo- 
sive  and  expensive  plant  which  is  durable,  and 
therefore  economicd ;  and  that  the  Des  Moines 
Canal  be  duly  maintained.  The  progrefis  of 
the  surveys  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Triangulation,  lUinois  River  to  Ohio  River, 
completed  to  Powers  Island,  fifteen  miles  be- 
low Cape  Girardeau,  205  miles. 

Triangulation  below  Cairo,  completed  to 
Gaines's  Landing,  seven  miles  below  Arkansas 
City. 

Precise  levels,  Illinois  River  to  Ohio  River, 
completed  to  Cape  Girardeau,  190  miles. 

Precise  levels,  below  Cairo,  completed  to 
Greenville. 

Topography  below  Cairo :  Survey  of  Vicks- 
burg  Harbor  is  completed,  and  work  is  resumed 
near  Commerce. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  report  on 
December  28d  and  80th  that  the  following  work 
is  complete,  or  it  will  be  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary 1st: 

1 .  The  trianguktion  fVom  the  Gulf  of  Meiioo  to 
Greenville,  MiHsissippi,  a  distance  of  685  miles;  ml 
that  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  to  Memphis,  TenDtfK^ 
a  distance  of  85  miles. 

2.  The  line  of  levels  from  CarroUton,  Loui«ian»»  to 
Greenville,  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  460  miles. 

8.  The  topo^phy  from  the  Gulf  to  DonaldwnTiDe, 
Louisiana,  a  distance  of  195  miles. 

4.  The  hydrography  from  the  Gulf  to  Baton  Boage* 
Louisiana,  a  distance  of  256  miles. 

A  leveling  party  began  at  Greenville,  work- 
ing down  the  river,  and  was  below  Vicksbnrg 
on  December  80th,  at  which  time  a  detacb* 
ment,  which  began  work  at  CarroUton,  Looj** 
iana,  was  above  Natchez ;  and  the  two  parties 
were  to  meet  in  January.  This  is  the  point  o' 
progress  reached  at  the  close  of  1880  in  tbJ» 
work  on  "  the  great  inland  sea." 
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^OURI.  The  message  of  Governor  posed  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  twenty  cents 
delivered  to  the  Legislature  hefore  re-  on  the  $100.  These  proceeds  yielded  in  1879- 
rotn  office,  presents  more  cheerful  and  ^80  $2,429,041.  The  disbursements  for  the 
views  of  the  prosperity  and  prospects  two  years  were  $2,512,451.  The  balance  on 
State  than  any  similar  document  ever  hand  January  1,  1881,  was  $78,629.  The  an- 
The  Governor  recommends  the  reduc-  nual  proceeds  of  the  interest  tax  are  about  $1,- 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent.  100,000,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  State 
IS  been  the  prevailing  rate  in  St.  Louis  debt  is  about  $975,000 ;  so  that  there  is  always 
1880,  though  eight  per  cent,  was  some-  a  small  surplus  to  devote  to  the  reduction  of 
btained,  and  money  was  loaned  also  at  the  debt.  The  fact  that  the  debt  is  not  sub- 
a  rate  as  three  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  ject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  but  is 
)  the  census  law  amended,  so  that  the  permanently  provided  for  by  this  constitutional 
may  be  taken  in  1885,  and  thereafter  at  interest  fund,  which  the  Legislature  can  not 
ial  periods.  An  enlargement  of  the  ju-  impair,  and  a  constitutional  tax  which  the 
is  demanded,  and  some  additional  re-  Legislature  can  not  reduce  below  a  sufficiency, 
in  criminal  administration.  The  com-  amply  guarantees  the  annual  payment  of  the 
bools  are  being  improved  at  a  gratifying  interest,  and  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  debt. 
The  population  of  the  State  is  estimated  The  debt  is  now  $16,259,000.  This  does  not 
I  increased  in  the  last  four  years  at  the  include  $8,000,000  bonds  issued  to  the  Hanni- 
60,000  a  year.  Governor  Crittenden,  bal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  because  these 
oaugural  address,  recommended  a  gen-  bonds  are  provided  for  by  the  road  to  which 
^tration  law,  and  a  revision  of  the  rev-  they  were  loaned.  The  railroad  company  has 
w.  made  a  proposition  to  pay  this  debt  off  in 
entire  receipts  into  the  State  revenue  cash.  The  loan  made  was  in  bonds  of  the 
►r  the  two  years  1879  and  1880  were  State  of  the  par  value  of  $3,000,000,  which 
664,  including  a  balance  on  hand,  Jan-  bear  a  higher  interest  than  the  current  rates, 
1879,  of  $120,224.  Of  these  receipts,  and  were  therefore  worth  about  $700,000  more 
189  was  from  revenue  sources,  and  than  their  face  value  in  the  market.  Oi 
'5  from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  The  the  debt,  $3,031,000  consists  of  non  -  nego- 
ements  have  been  $2,861,638,  leaving  a  tiable  bonds  held  in  trust  for  the  public- 
I  on  hand  of  $284,026.  Of  the  expen-  school  system,  the  interest  only  on  which  is 
$327,057  was  for  eleemosynary  insti-  annually  expended.  These  bonds  will  prob- 
for  the  two  years,  including  the  cost  of  ably  never  be  paid,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
^  the  new  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  St.  they  should  be,  since,  in  that  case,  it  would 
The  expenditures  for  education  have  be  necessary  for  the  money  to  be  invested  in 
1,145,381,  of  which  $363,720  was  inter-  something  else  for  the  schools.  The  State 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  debt  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the  pay- 
trust  for  the  schools.  The  total  tax-  ment  of  at  least  $250,000  a  year.  It  might 
salth  of  the  State  has  increased  from  be  reduced  more  rapidly,  but  the  last  Consti- 
W),555  in  1878,  to  $558,361,443  in  1879.  tntional  Convention  thought  it  wiser  to  reduce 
bire  receipts  into  the  State  interest  fund  the  taxes  on  the  people  from  fifty  to  forty 
two  years  were  $2,329,039,  which,  to-  cents  on  the  $100,  and  leave  the  debt  to  be 
with  a  balance  of  $156,039,  makes  a  steadily  diminished  by  a  tax  on  a  steadily  in- 
'  $2,585,080.  The  disbursements  were  creasing  valuation.  A  plan  is  proposed  for  re- 
451,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $73,-  funding  the  State  debt,  which  now  bears  six 
The  indebtedness  of  the  State,  not  in-  per  cent,  interest,  in  non-taxable  bonds  bearing 
$3,000,000  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  interest  at  4  or  4^  per  cent.  The  feasibility  of 
d  bonds,  is  $16,259,000.  the  project  depends  upon  the  question  of  the 
bulk  of  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  constitutionality  of  masing  State  bonds  exempt 
led  into  two  funds,  the  revenue  fund  from  taxation.  The  amount  of  the  State  debt 
s  interest  fund,  each  mainly  made  up  of  which  is  convertible  at  present  is  limited  to 
ceeds  of  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the  the  renewal  funding  bonds,  known  as  the 
►n  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  5-20s,  $4,350,000  in  all,  the  larger  portion  of 
by  the  assessment  of  1878,  is  $558,-  which  are  held  by  the  school  fund.  The  large 
).  One  fourth  the  proceeds  of  the  issueof  railway  bonds  also  is  supposed  by  many 
cents  tax  paid  into  the  revenue  fund  is  to  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
irt  every  year  for  the  support  of  the  although  the  Auditor  is  of  the  opinion  that 
school  system,  and  the  remaining  three  they  can  not  be  discharged  before  maturity. 
I  suffices  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  State  A  clause  in  one  of  the  authorizing  acts  makes 
ment,  including  the  eleemosynary,  pe-  them  redeemable  ten  years  before  maturing; 
id  other  public  institutions,  the  Legis-  but  the  acts  are  so  conflicting  and  confused  in 
the  judiciary,  and  the  cost  of  criminal  their  terms,  that  the  holders  of  the  bonds  are 
itions;  $1,115,000  sufficed  for  all  these  generally  ignorant  of  such  a  provision,  which, 
in  1879,  and  about  $983,000  in  1880.  therefore,  could  not  be  carried  out,  it  is 
berest  fund  is  set  apart  for  interest  and  thought,  without  violating  the  good  faith  of 
>ayments  on  the  State  debt,  and  is  com-  the  State. 
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The  retiring  State  Treasurer,  Colonel  Gates,  of  the  total  taxable  wealth.  In  the  assen* 
had  deposited  on  his  behalf,  by  his  sureties,  in  ment  for  1878  the  amount  of  '^  money,  notes, 
the  St.  Louis  Bank  of  Commerce,  a  sam  suffi-  and  bonds  ^'  returned  footed  up  only  $43,817,- 
cient  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  State  funds  000.  The  Auditor  states  that  many  penoos 
remaining  in  default,  owing  to  the  failure  of  ship  bonds  and  notes  out  of  the  State  to  es- 
the  banks  in  which  they  had  been  deposited,  cape  taxation,  and  that  others  convert  such  tax- 
This  amount,  which  was  $184,970,  being  $183,-  able  property  into  Government  bonds  and  le^ 
622  due  to  the  Treasury  from  the  insolvent  tenders,  and  then  change  them  back  again  after 
Mastin  Bank,  of  Kansas  City,  with  accrued  in-  making  their  returns, 
terest,  was  made  payable  to  the  State  contin-  From  the  Auditor's  report  for  the  two  years 
gently,  the  condition  being  the  enactment  of  it  appears  that  the  number  of  convicts  being 
laws  to  enable  Treasurer  Gates  to  proceed  received  at  the  Penitentiary  is  on  the  decrease, 
against  the  bankrupt  institution,  one  of  these  The  number  received,  according  to  the  war- 
being  a  bill  to  give  the  State  a  prior  claim  to  den's  certificates  for  each  of  the  last  six  years, 
the  assets  of  insolvent  debtors.  When  Gates  was  as  follows :  In  1875,  746;  in  1876, 628;  in 
entered  upon  his  term  of  office,  the  moneys  of  1877,  595;  in  1878,  570;  in  1879,  532;  and 
the  Treasury  were  deposited  in  the  Missouri  in  1880,  466.  The  cost  to  the  State  Treasury 
State  National  Bank,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  of  criminal  prosecutions  is  usually  estimated 
banking-house  of  Mastin  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  at  $200,000  to  $225,000  a  year,  and  the  Lq^ 
City.  The  new  Constitution  contained  a  pro-  lature  of  1879  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
vision  for  a  different  method  of  placing  the  $491,000  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  Bat  of 
State  deposits.  It  was  considered  that  an  en-  this  sum  there  was  expended  only  $376,578, 
actment  of  the  Legislature  was  requisite  to  en-  leaving  the  large  balance  of  $114,466  unex* 
able  the  Treasurer  to  conform  to  this  regu-  pended.  The  sum  expended  for  the  preceding 
lation.  He  deposited  the  funds  with  the  State  two  years  was  $511,547,  so  that  the  reduction 
National  Bank,  from  which  no  security  was  was  $184,969.  This  reduction,  the  Auditor 
required,  and  with  the  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  aays.  "  is  largely  attributable  to  the  revi?al  of 
The  following  year,  the  Legislature  having  all  business  industries  and  commercial  par- 
passed  no  law  for  the  purpose,  he  advertised,  suits,  which  gave  employment  to  thousands 
on  his  own  responsibility,  for  bids  for  the  State  who,  from  the  necessities  of  the  extreme  bard 
deposits.  Before  satisfactory  offers  were  ob-  times,  had  become  reckless  and  vicious  from 
tained,  the  State  National  Bank  suspended,  enforced  idleness,  and  sought  a  livelihood  by 
June  19,  1877,  with  a  large  amount  of  State  unlawfully  preying  on  society  and  propertj/' 
funds  in  its  keeping.  The  Mastin  Bank,  which  The  costs  of  criminal  prosecution  in  1880  were 
aided  the  Treasurer  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  $126,697,  against  $208,886  in  1879.  Thede- 
the  State  at  this  juncture,  was  made  the  State  lays  which  formerly  occurred  in  the  adminia- 
depository ;  but  on  September  80,  1878,  it  also  tration  of  the  criminal  laws  in  a  large  portion 
failed,  with  $506,187  belonging  to  the  State  in  of  the  State,  now  no  longer  happen,  as  stated 
its  hands.  The  total  amount  of  Treasury  funds  by  Governor  Phelps  in  his  message, 
which  were  rendered  unavailable  by  the  two  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
failures  was  some  $1,010,000.  The  moneys  of  on  the  Slst  of  December  was  1,218,  a  decrease 
the  Treasury  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  of  62  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the  institn- 
Bank  of  Commerce,  of  bt.  Louis.  Not  with-  tion  shows  an  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses 
standing  the  embarrassments  of  the  position,  for  the  last  two  years  of  $82,901.  Doring 
the  Treasurer  succeeded  in  meeting  punctually  this  period  the  expenses  of  the  Penitentiary 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Treasury,  leaving  the  amounted  to  $178,715,  the  earnings  being  |211,* 
finances  of  the  State  in  admirable  condition  at  617. 

the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.    With  the        The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  fire 

exception  of  the  balance  stated  above,  the  to    twenty-one    years,   in  1880  was  728,484, 

funds  which  were  held  by  the  bankrupt  insti-  of  whom  681,995  were  white  and  41,480  col- 

tutions  were  repaid  out  of  successive  divi-  ored.  The  total  school  population  in  1877  wai 

dends.    The  deposits  had  been  made,  as  Gov-  only  676.158.      The  number  attending  scbool 

emor  Phelps  declared  in  his  message,  without  was  482,989,   of  whom  460,090   were  wbite 

consulting  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Gov-  and  22,896  colored.    The  number  of  acbooU 

emor  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  security,  and  taught  was  8,641,  of  which  8,149  were  white 

entirely  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Treas-  and  492  colored.    The  value  of  all  the  pob- 

urer.  lie-school    property  in    the   State   was  $7,* 

The  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  pur-  353,401,  and    the    number  of    schoolhoosea 

poses  for  1880  is  about  $584,000,000,  or  some  8,270.    The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 

$30,000,000  more  than  the  valuation  of  1878.  11,659.     The  wages  paid  to  teachers  doring 

This  valuation  is  much  below  the  actnd  value  the  year  amounted  to  $2,118,637,  and  the  total 

of  the  property  of  the  State.    There  is  a  de-  sum  expended  for  schools  to  $3,151,178.  Tb« 

rided  upward  movement  in  the  prices  of  farm-  several  funds  in  the  State  devoted  to  free  edo- 

ing  lands,  and  a  large  increase  each  year  in  the  cation  are  the  State  school  fund,  $2,903,457; 

aggregate  value  of  railroad  property.    Personal  State  seminary  fund,  $122,000 ;  county  school 

property  is  returned  as  less  than  one  third  funds,  $2,892,723 ;  township  school  funds,  t^r 
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pecial  school  funds,  $1,528,903 —  rie  which  are  foand  in  the  central  and  north- 

8,816.    In  addition  to  the  annual  ern  parts  of  the  State,  hut  these  counties  pos- 

n  these  several  funds,  one  fourth  of  sess  other  elements  of  wealth — ^iron,  lead,  zinc, 

3veoue  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  and  valuable  earths  suitable  for  the  manufact- 

I.    On  the  1st  of  November  there  ure  of  porcelain  and  paint,  large  forests  of « 

endauce  on  the  three  normal  schools  valuable  pine  and  cedar,  and  a  considerable 

;s  at  Eirksville,  287  at  Warrensburg,  number  and  variety  of  healing  springs. 

Cape  Girardeau;  and  there  were  A  destructive  wind-storm  swept  over  the 
ts  at  the  State  University,  105  at  southern  part  of  the  State,  April  18th,  causing 
I  Institute  for  colored  youth,  and  71  the  loss  of  over  one  hundred  lives.  The  town 
ol  of  Mines.  At  the  Lincoln  Uni-  of  Marshfield  was  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
entire  corps  of  colored  instructors  Such  whirlwinds  seem  to  have  become  more 
'ge  for  the  first  time  in  1880.  frequent  of  recent  years,  Houstonia  and  Rich- 
3  Board  of  Immigration  was  create<l  mond  having  been  devastated  in  the  same  man- 
passed  in  1879.  By  a  subsequent  ner  within  two  or  three  years,  as  well  as  Mount 
)ropriation,  which  the  original  law  Oarmel  in  Kansas. 

lould  be  $10,000  per  annum,  was  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  after  a  long  period  of 

J  $4,000  per  annum  for  the  ensuing  quiesoence,  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  new 

An  office  was  opened  at  St.  Louis,  career  of  commercial  growth.    During  the  year 

1  was  solicited  concerning  the  prod-  1 ,854  building-permits  were  issued,  and  $8,790,- 

,  and  quality  of  lands,  and  capabil-  650  were  expended  upon  the  construction  and 

)ceiving  immigrants  of  the  differ-  alterations  of  buildings.    The  cotton  receipts 

3  of  the  State.    A  pamphlet,  sue-  for  1879-80  amounted  to  480,000  bales ;  but 

cribin;;  the  resources  of  the  State,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  trade  belonged 

with  an  accompanying  map  show-  properly  to  Memphis,  the  yellow  fever  having 

road  extensions  to  date.    Andrew  caused  the  temporary  transfer  of  the  business 

was  appointed  Superintendent    of  to  St.  Louis.    The  receipts  of  the  year  1877- 

n.    On  the  recommendation  of  the  '78  were  246,674  bales,  and  the  receipts  for 

1,  county  immigration  societies  were  1880-81  promise  to  be  far  greater.    The  quan- 

There  are  not  over  2,000,000  acres  tity  received  in  1870  was  less  than  20,000  bales, 

lands  remaining,  of  which  only  a  For  this  business,  which  now  amounts  to  over 

on  is  of  superior  quality,  and  this  $30,000,000  a  year,  a  new  Exchange  Building 

r  available,  owing  to  the  destmction  is  to  be  erected.    A  call  board  has  been  organ- 

rds  during  the  war.    The  need  and  ized,  and  dealings  in  futures  were  commenced 

Missouri  for  immigration  are,  how-  September  1st.     The  grain-trade  has  grown 

3  be  great,  the  county  societies  are  with  a  like  rapidity.    The  receipts  of  wheat  in 

a  warm  interest  is  generally  taken  1876  were  7,604,265  bushels;  in  1879  they  had 

I  board,  which  asks  for  an  appropri-  increased  to  17,098,862  boshels;  and  in  1880  to 

0,000  for  the  next  two  years  in  or-  18,849,403  bushels.    The  consumption  of  the 

advantage  of  the  large  immigration  St.  Louis  mills  in  1880  was  fully  5,000,000  bush- 

f rom  Europe,  and  spread  informa-  els.    The  receipts  of  com  in  1880  were  21,227,- 

he  prospects  afforded  in  the  undo-  858  bushels,  against  18,860,686  bushels  in  1879. 

*ts  of  Missouri.  Exports  to  Europe  through  the  port  of  New 

1  bulletin  gives  the  following  foot-  Orleans  have  within  the  short  time  that  the  jet^ 
e  State  of  Missouri  :  Males,  1,127,-  ties  have  been  open  reached  a  high  figure,  and 
es,  1,041,380 ;  natives,  1,957,564 ;  already  exceed  in  quantity  the  consignments  by 
1,240;   white,  2,023,568;   colored,  rail.     In  1879  the  river  shipments  from  St. 

2  Chinese  and  two  half  Chinese,  and  Louis  amounted  to  2,890,897  bushels,  being 
and  half-breeds,  145,236 — total,  2,-  ab<»nt  one  half  the  quantity  sent  overland.    In 

1880,  5,578,240  bushels  were  shipped  in  bulk 
now  has  4,007  miles  of  railroad  in  to  New  Orleans,  nearly  as  great  a  quantity  as 
390  miles  having  been  built  in  the  was  shipped  eastward  by  railroad.  The  quan- 
The  number  of  miles  of  steel  track  tity  of  corn  shipped  in  barges  down  the  Missis- 
*om  1,500  to  2,000  in  the  same  time,  sippi  was  9,450,358  bushels  in  1880,  against 
-gauge  system  is  represented  by  195  3,585,589  bushels  in  1879.  The  total  grain  re- 
Te  is  not  a  county  north  of  the  Mis-  ceipts  of  St.  Louis  aggregated  50,629,940  bush- 
out  a  road,  and  only  twenty-two  els  in  1880,  against  38,001,898  bushels  in  1879. 
le  river.  The  gross  earnings  of  all  The  shipments  of  pork  and  meats  fell  off  from 
n  the  State  in  1880  were  $21,000,-  216,207,928  to  198,672,105  pounds.  The  re- 
is  but  a  little  less  than  the  taxable  ceipts  of  horses  and  mnles  increased  from 
f  the  roads.  There  is  one  mile  of  rail-  33,289  to  46,001  head.  The  elevator  capacity, 
ry  542  inhabitants  in  the  State,  and  which  was  4,950,000  bushels,  had  been  in- 
every  400  inhabitants  in  the  north-  creased  to  6,860,000  bushels  in  1880.  The 
the  State.  Many  of  the  southern  bank  clearings  increased  from  $1,119,368,256 
abraced  in  the  Ozark  Hills  do  not  to  $1,422,918,978.  The  confidence  of  the  peo- 
areas  of  productive  valley  and  prai-  pie  in  the  banking  institutions  of  Missouri  was 
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greatly  shaken  by  the  failures  which  followed  2.  That  we  hereby  endorse  the  AdminiBtiitioii  of 

the  panic,  and   the  lax  methods  of  business  th^patnot,*wldier,  andst^man,  U 

,.*u       '        j«    1       J       rru     1            ^   :-:    -  ^  as  President  01  the  United  Stat»,  and  hereby  iMtToc* 

which  were  disclosed.     The  law  requiring  a  ^he  delegates  appointed  to  the  i^ational  ^publican 

certain  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  sub-  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Chica^,  to  vote  as  a  onit 

scribed  to  be  paid  up,  the  general  discontinu-  on  all  questions,  and  for  Ulyss^S.  Grant  as  the  can- 

ance  of  the  custom  of  paymg  interest  on  depos-  didate  of  the  RcpubUcan  party  of  the  United  States 

its,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  the  twenty-five  ^°^  ^«  Presidency. 

banks  of  St.  Louis  has  failed  during  1880,  though  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Moberly 

some  of  them  had  been  considered  infirm,  and  ^?  ®l^t  delegates  on  May  26th.    The  resolu- 

had  lost  many  customers,  restored  the  feeling  t^^ns  adopted  expressed  confidence  in  Tilden 

of  security  in  the  banking  system  of  the  city.  ^^^  Hendricks,   denounced  the  methods  by 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ren-  which  the  popular  vote  of  1876  had  beennuUi- 
dered  a  decision  which,  probably,  finally  dis-  fi^<^»  and  declared  for  the  two-thirds  rule, 
poses  of  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  The  Greenback  State  Convention,  meeting 
township  for  railroad  subsidy  bonds.  This  a'  Sedalia,  July  14th,  nominated  the  following 
third  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  aflBrming  State  ticket:  for  Governor,  Luman  A.  Brown; 
the  former  decision  that  the  bonds  are  valid  *'or  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  F.  Fellows;  Sec- 
and  binding,  has  been  awaited  for  about  two  retary  of  State,  O.  D.  Jones;  Auditor,  Dr. 
years.  All  the  township  bonds  and  railroad  ^-  C.  Marquis;  Attorney-General,  A.  N.  Mc- 
bonds  of  the  State  are  issued  under  an  act  Gmdley;  Supreme-Court  Judge,  Peter  Bland ; 
known  as  the  **  Township  Aid  Act,"  which  ap-  Register  of  Lands,  James  A.  Matney;  Rail- 
peared  to  be  in  violation  of  the  State  Consti-  road  Commissioner,  J.  B.  Alexander, 
tution ;  and,  when  the  question  was  presented  The  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomina- 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1875,  tion  of  State  oflScers  met  in  Jefferson  City,  July 
they  were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  21st.  The  following  ticket  was  nominated:  for 
void  by  that  tribunal.  Another  case  was  Governor,  Thomas  T.  Crittenden ;  Lieutenant- 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  a  second  decision  Governor,  Robert  A.  Campbell ;  Secretary  of 
was  rendered  which  reversed  the  principle  es-  State,  M.  K.  McGrath ;  State  Auditor,  John 
tabUshed  by  its  first  decision,  citing  in  support  Walker ;  Attorney-General,  Daniel  H.  Mcln- 
of  the  new  decision  certain  rulings  of  the  State  ^-Jre ;  State  Treasurer,  Philip  E.  Chappel;  So- 
Supreme  Court.  The  latter  Court  subsequently  preme-Court  Judge,  Robert  D.  Ray ;  Railroad 
denied  that  its  rulings  bear  such'a  construction.  Commissioner,  George  C.  Pratt;  Register  of 
and  decided  that  the  act  was  unconstitution-  Lands,  Robert  McCulloch.  The  foUowmg 
al.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  platform  was  adopted : 
United  States  courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  Sesolved  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Miasouri  in 

State  courts  in  the  interpretations  they  make  ^^J^^^^^^^*^  assembled :                          •    •  u.  ««. 

^*  ♦*,«  c«.«*«  rt^««4.:«.«4.:^«   4.1. «  »««4^4-^.  «^«o  «««;«  1-  That  we  accept  and  endorse  the  pnnciplcs  cm- 

of  the  State  Constitution,  the  matter  was  again  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  pUtfoVm  adopted  by  the  I^ationil  Demo- 

brought  up  m  the  United  States  Court,  with  cratic  party  in  June^  1880. 

the  expectation  that  it  would  reverse  its  sec-  2.  That  the  nomination  of  General  Winfield  Scott 
ond  decision.  While  acknowledging  the  gen-  Hancock  ^d  the  Hon.  William  H.  English  for  Piwi- 
eral  application  of  that  rule,  the  United  States  5*^°*  and  Vice-President  by  our  National  Conv«DtK« 
^  *^^^  1  1  X  J  /^i^'  vy"»««2*  ^i^i.'oa  ^  ^  matter  of  earnest  congratulation  not  alone  to 
Court  refused  to  adopt  the  construction  put  Democrats  but  to  all  patriots  irrespective  of  Mrtv; 
upon  the  Constitution  in  this  case,  declaring  that  it  means  the  strict  and  constitutional  siiWr^- 
that  the  rights  of  parties  in  the  litigation  are  to  nation  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  «nd  that 
be  determined  by  the  law  as  it  was  judicially  thiwighthenationd  tnumphof  tiie  Ocmocrtri^^ 
r.^..«4^..,»^  k«^  ♦v»/c«.„*«  ««„•♦  «f  ♦!,«  ^i^^  nrV^^r.  ^  Novcmber,  of  which  that  nomination  is  asupepre- 
coiistru^  by  the  State  court  at  the  time  when  ^^^  sectiouil  asperities  will  disappear,  and  the  era 
the  bonds  m  question  were  put  on  the  market,  of  good  feeling  again  return  throughout  our  common 
"  At  that  time,"  say  the  Court,  "  the  State  Su-  country, 
preme  Court  held,  and  had  repeatedly  held,  ».  That  we  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  State 

that  the  Township  Aid  Act  was  constitutional,  rpti^raurrt.^'  tt  ttf  hTrlS 

It  now  thinks  that  act  is  unconstitutional.    1  nis  ^er  population,  national  wealth,  and  means  of  wcial 

Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  bound  to  happiness ;  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are  taking 

adopt  the  latest  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  rank  among  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  we  cordiallr 

of  Missouri,  if,  by  such  adoption,  the  rights  mvite^the  industrious  unmigrant  to  make  his  home  m 

which  have  become  vested  under  an  earlier  """i'rhft  the  Democratic  party  will  ever  encounge 

ruling  are  to  be  mjunously  aiiectea."  and  maintain  the  common  schools  and  institutions  of 

The  Republican  Convention  to  select  dele-  learning  established  by  our  State,  believing  a  gencrJ 

gates  to  the  Presidential  Convention  assembled  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  promotes  the  happinew 

at  Sedalia,  April  Utb.    The  following  reaolu-  «»d  ^^^^'^^jf^.X^f^  p„,„^.  i. 

tions  were  adopted :  ^  ^  administer  pubUc  affairs  as  to  afford  the  lanjwt 

1.  That  we  reaffirm  the  time-  honored  principles  of  measure  of  protection  to  the  greatest  number  with  the 

the  Republican  party,  that  all  men  are  created  free  least  possible  uncertainty  and  burden,  therefore  « 

and  eaual ;  that  this* is  a  nation,  and  not  a  confedera-  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  fairest  and  plain» 

tion  ot  States :  that  all  of  the  issues  settled  by  the  late  laws  consistent  with  this  end,  their  rigid  enforcement 

war  and  all  ot  the  legislation  regarding  the  same  are  and  exact  observance,  and  the  btrictej^t  practice  oi 

final,  and  any  attempts  to  in  any  way  annul  or  affect  economy  in  every  department  of  the  State  govenunco* 

the  same  are  revolutionary.  consistent  with  the  gro^ith,  development,  and  neocs- 
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the  State,  together  with  the  most  exacting  ac- 
lity  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue, 
it  we  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
on  the  State  debt  so  soon  oa  it  can  honorably 
[\y  be  done. 

It  this  Convention^  speaking  for  the  people  of 
,  bear  cheerful  testimonv  to  the  eminent  pub- 
:e3  of  John  S.  Phelps,  CLief  Magistrate  or  this 
lat  by  his  matured  statosmansnip,  wise  and 
administration  of  our  laws,  full  protection  to 
rty.  and  property  has  been  guaranteed  to  eve- 
1  or  our  otate. 

Republican  State  CoDvention  met  in  St. 
September  15tb,  and  made  the  following 
tions :  For  Governor,  D.  P.  Dyer ;  Lieu- 
Governor,  Milo  Blair;  Secretary  of 
^.  0.  Broad  well ;  Auditor,  L.  A.  Thomp- 
reasurer,  W.  Q.  Dollmeyer;  Supreme 
Judge,  J.  V.  C.  Carnes ;  Railroad  Com- 
er, Howard  Barnes.  The  platform  con- 
the  following  resolutions  relating  to 
STairs: 

Taign  the  Democracy  of  Missouri  for  their 
i  legislation  during  their  administration  of 
"8  ot  State — their  cotUm  bill,  which  strikes  at 
ns  to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  capi- 
>ur  State,  and  which  is  in  effect  open  repucua- 

raign  them  for  their  unjust  and  unauthorized 
tion  of  the  revenue  laws,  whereby  our  farmers 
le  first  time  doubly  taxed ;  first  on  their  grow- 
<s,  and  again  on  their  crops  after  they  are 

•Mm 

raign  them  for  their  laws  concerning  the  col- 
f  tax(»,  whereby  a  large  per  cent,  of  those  as- 
e  not  collected,  and  another  large  per  cent,  of 
lected  never  reach  the  Treasury, 
raign  them  for  the  crime  of  aiding  and  abct- 
)  robbery  of  the  State  Treasury,  and  their 
>  brin^  the  defaultin<^  State  Treasurer  to  trial 
y  haa  impeached  him  for  high  crimes  and 
anors. 

Taifjn  them  for  their  policy  which  has  pro- 
nmi^ration  into  the  State,  and  the  introauc- 
ipital  and  the  growth  and  development  of  in- 

Taign  them  for  their  unjust  and  infamous  re- 
ing  law,  whereby  for  the  purpose  of  disfran- 
175,000  Republican  voters  they  made  some 
to  contain  out  20,000  voters,  and  others  with 
liOO ;  some  two  miles  long  and  thirty  wide, 
to  cross  the  Missouri  River  throe  times,  ana 
spact  but  all  Democratic, 
nd^  them  for  their  abject  and  servile  sub- 
x>  the  dictates  of  the  Confederate  wing  of  their 
cogniziiig  in  their  conventions  no  other  qual- 
for  their  nominees  but  their  devotion  to  the 
e,  except  when  the  party  outside  the  State 
hem  that  such  course  would  be  impolitic, 
raign  them  for  scjuandcring  the  scnool  funds 
ate,  and  their  spint  of  opposition  to  the  public 

Taitrn  them  for  their  failure  to  prosecute  the 
3  criminals  of  the  State,  and  for  permitting  a 
an  State  to  perform  that  duty. 
Taign  them  for  their  misappropriation  of  the 
fund,  and  their  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
.  of  tne  State  debt  as  requirea  by  the  Consti- 

raign  them  for  their  effort  to  levy  a  poll-tax, 
se  the  payment  of  such  tax  the  basis  of  the 
suffrage. 

election  returns  show  the  following  vote 
'vemor:  Crittenden,  207,670;  Dyer, 
i;    BrowD,  86,842.     Crittenden's  plu- 


rality over  Dyer,  54,084;  his  majority  over 
all,  17,692.  The  composition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1881  is  as  follows :  Democratic  Senators, 
26 ;  Republican,  6 ;  Greenback,  2 ;  Democratic 
Representatives,  97 ;  Republican,  43 ;  Green- 
back, 8. 

The  vote  for  President  gave  158,587  to  the 
Garfield  electors,  208,609  to  the  Hancock  elec- 
tors, and  85,045  to  the  Weaver  electors ;  total, 
397,241  votes,  against  851,765  in  1876.  The 
Greenback  vote  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
State,  Michigan  casting  nearly  as  many  votes 
for  the  third  party,  and  Iowa  the  next  nearest 
number. 

MOHAMMEDANISM.  The  number  of  Mo- 
bammedans  is  known  bat  very  imperfectly, 
because,  in  most  of  the  countries  in  which  Mo- 
hammedanism prevails,  no  trustworthy  census 
has  as  yet  been  taken.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  highly  probable  that  it  can  not  fall 
short  of  280,000,000.  The  latest  estimates  of 
the  Mohammedan  population  of  the  states  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  given  by  Mr.  Jakshilch,  a 
distingaished  statistician  of  Servia,  vary  some- 
what from  those  given  in  former  volumes  of 
the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia."  The  following  is 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  statistics  of 
Mohammedanism  at  the  close  of  1880: 

I.  In  Europe : 

Turkey  proper 1,888,000 

Bul^farlft. 760,000 

Eastern  Roomelia ad9,000 

Boenia  and  Herzegorina  (inclusive  of  Novibozar)  510,000 

Koumania 120,<XM) 

Servia 75,000 

Montenegro 4,000 

BuMia 2,866,000 

Total  Europe 6,076,000 

II.  In  Asia: 

RuMla ^064,000 

Turkey. 18,000,000 

Pei-sia 6,900,000 

Arabia 8,700,000 

India. 60,000.000 

China 6,000,000 

Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan 4,680,000 

8 totes  of  Central  Asia 8,000,000 

Indian  Archipelago 28,000.000 

Anam 50,000 

Total  AsU 114,244.000 

III.  In  AlHca. 110,000,000 

Grand  total 231,220,000 

The  decay  of  the  Mohammedan  states  con- 
tinues to  advance  without  interruption.  The 
most  powerful  among  them,  Turkey,  was  again 
obliged  to  cede  territory  to  Montenepro,  and 
will  hardly  escape,  in  the  course  of  1881,  the 
cession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  southern 
provinces  in  Europe  to  Greece.  The  Mohamme- 
dan population  of  Roumania,  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions, lives  under  Christian  Governments, 
without  any  prospect  of  ever  gaining  their 
independence.  Of  the  121,000,000  Mohamme- 
dans of  Europe  and  Asia,  4,000,000  are  now 
subjects  of  Christian  Governments,  and  this 
number  is  likely  to  increase  steadily.  In  Africa, 
Tunis  is  threatened  with  destruction  by  both 
France  and  Italy;  and  Morocco  received,  in 
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1880,  a  warning  from  an  International  Con-  ing  between  Podgoritza  and  the  Lake  of  Sen- 

gress  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe,  that  tari,  on  the  ground  that  it  comprised  three 

it  mast  cease  to  oppress  its  Jewish  and  Chris-  elevated  points  which  could  be  fortified  by  the 

tian  inhabitants.    (Bee  Mobocoo.)  Montenegrins,  and  would    dominate  TorkiBh 

MONTENEGRO,   a  principality  of  South-  territory.    The  Russian  Government  approved 

eastern  Europe.    Reigning  Prince,  Nicholas  I,  the  Italian  proposition,  provided  it  shooldbe  ac- 

born  October  7, 1841 ;  declared  Prince  on  Au-  cepted  by  the  other  powers  and  by  Montenegro; 

r;  14, 1860,  npon  the  death  of  Prince  Danilo  and  the  Montenegrin  Government  expr^ved  i 
He  was  married,  November  8, 1860,  to  Mi-  willingness,  while  it  preferred  to  take  its  sUnd 
lena,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotitoh.    The  cbil-  unconditionally  upon  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to 
dren  of  this  marriage  are  two  sons — ^Danilo  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  substitution  of 
Alexander,  born  June  80,  1871,  and  Mirko,  other  territory  instead  of  Gussii^e  and  PltTa. 
born  in  1879 — and  six  daughters.    The  area  of  The  Sultan  agreed  to  the  concession  of  aline 
the  country  in  1880,  befofe  the  new  regulation  that  should  leave  to  Turkey  the  eastern  half 
of  the  frontier,  was  about  9,475  square  kilo-  of  the  plain  of  Podgoritza  as  far  as  Poula  on 
metres,  and  the  population  was  officially  esti-  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  The  Montenegrin  GoTern- 
mated  at  286,000,  of  whom  about  4,000  were  ment  demanded  a  modification  of  the  line  as 
said  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  as  many  Moham-  proposed,  and  declared  that,  if  its  views  were 
medans,  while  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  not  acceded  to,  it  would  not  further  entertain 
Greek  Church.    According  to  Gopkevitch,  a  the  idea  of  territorial  compensation  for  the 
writer  of  note  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  districts  of  Gussinje  and  Plava.    A  line  was 
population  amounted  to  299,400,  among  whom  finally  agreed  upon,  on  the  basis  of  the  Italian 
there  were  about  84,000  Mohammedans  and  proposal,  with  some  modifications  respecting 
18,000  Roman  Catholics.  the  country  near  the  Lake  of  Scutari  in  con- 
Efforts  to  adjust  the  complications  which  cession  to  the  views  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
had  arisen  concerning  the  rectification  of  the  ment,  and  the  preliminary  net  of  ratification 
Turkish  frontier,  according  to  the  provisions  of  was  signed  at  Constantinople,  April  12th,  bj 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  engaged  attention  during  Savas  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affau^  and 
most  of  the  year.  The  Montenegrin  Government  M.  Ynkovitch,  the  Montenegrin  charge  iqf- 
had  grown  weary  of  the  delay  of  the  Porte  in  ex-  ^aires^  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  were 
ecuting  the  cession  of  Gussinje,  and  had,  among  instructed  by  their  governments  to  signify  their 
the  last  acts  of  1879,  sent  a  circular  to  the  adhesion  to  the  arrangement.    By  the  terroi* 
powers  urging  them  to   energetic  action  to  of  the  new  agreement,  the  Turks  were  to  evac- 
remedy  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  prom-  uate  jthe  ceded  positions  by  the  23d  of  April, 
ising  that  it  would  not  for  the  present  regard  giving  twenty-four  hours' notice  of  their  inten- 
the  attitude  of  the  Porte,  contrary  as  it  was  to  tion.    They  removed,  however,  within  seven 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  a  eatus  belli,  hours  after  they  had  given  notice,  and  before 
The  Turkish  Government  had  proclaimed  to  the  Montenegrins  had  sufficient  time  to  enter 
the  inhabitants  of  Gussii\je  and  Plava  that  into  the  ports.    The  positions  were  thereupon 
those  districts  no  longer  belonged  to  Turkey,  immediately  occupied  by  the  Albanians,  who 
but  to  Montenegro,  and  had  warned  them  that  were  in  possession  when  the  Montenegrins 
opposition    to    the    Montenegrin    authorities  came  up,  and  refused  to  give  way  to  them.  A 
would  be  illegal.    Osman  Pa^a  was  appoint-  Montenegrin  and  a  Turkish  officer,  who  went 
ed  Ottoman  commissioner  for  the  delimitation  from  Podgoritza  to  Tusi  to  hold  a  conference 
of  the  Turko-Montenegrin  frontier;  and  the  with  the  Albanians  assembled  at  the  latter 
Porte  replied  to  the  Montenegrin  circular  with  place,  April  2l8t,  were  received  with  a  volley 
a  statement  to  the  powers  that  it  was  not  re-  of  musketry,  and  had  to  tiy  for  their  lives.  An 
sponsible  for  the  delay  in  surrendering  Gus-  engagement  took  place   on  the  23d,  on  the 
smje,  but  that  Montenegro  had  brought  on  the  Montenegrins  advancing  to  occupy  Tusi,  with 
conflict  by  dispatching  a  large  force  to  the  fron-  losses  to  the  Montenegrins.    The  Govemment 
tier.    The  Albanian  chiefs  resolved  to  resist  of  Montenegro  addressed  a  note  to  the  repre* 
the  Montenegrins  to  the  utmost,  and  Moukhtar  sentatives  of  the  powers  at  Cettinje,  accasing 
Pasha  professed  to  fear  to  use  force  lest  bis  the  Turkish  authorities  of  connivance  with  the 
soldiers  should  join  with  them.  The  question  of  Albanians  in  their  resistance,  and  demanding 
the  cession  was  taken  up  in  February  on  a  new  the  fulfillment  of  the  convention,  together  with 
basis,  and  the  substitution  of  other  territory  compensation  for  the  delay  in  the  surrender  of 
for  Gussinje  was  talked  of.    Italy  proposed  a  the  territory.    The  representative  of  the  pow- 
new  line  of  frontier,  by  which  the  boundary,  ers  at  Constantinople  addressed  a  collectiTe  note 
starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Eastrati,  should  fol-  to  the  Porte,  demanding  that  the  territory  oc- 
low  the  mountain-range  as  far  as  the  Sem,  and  oupied  by  the  Albanians  be  immediately  reocco- 
oontinue  thence  to  Mount  Visitor,  thence  to  pied  by  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  then  surr^- 
the  Line,  thence  northeasterly  till  it  should  dered  to  Montenegro.    The  Port«  replied  to 
coincide  with  the  frontier  marked  out  by  the  this  note  with  a  statement  that  the  facts  and 
Congress  of  Berlin.    Montenegro  laid  a  further  circumstance  which  accompanied  the  evacaa- 
claim  to  the  district  of  Mercovio,  on  the  Adri-  tion  had  been  misrepresented,  and  propoced 
atic.    Turkey  objected  to  ceding  the  plain  ly-  that  an  international  commission  should  be 
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ent  to  the  spot  to  make  a  searching  inquiry,  the  defensive,  as  he  was  desirous  of  acting  only 
onceding,  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  sin-  hy  diplomatic  means.  A  collective  note  was 
eritj,  to  the  powers  the  care  of  determining  presented  to  the  Porte,  August  Sd,  in  which 
iie  form  and  the  conditions  of  the  execution  the  powers  invited  Turkey  to  execute  the  con- 
f  the  investigation.  As  soon  as  the  affair  was  vention  of  the  12th  of  April  within  three 
lade  clear,  it  would,  after  consulting  the  pow-  weeks,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  surrender  Dul- 
rs,  '^  consider  the  measures  to  he  taken  for  the  cigno  to  Montenegro.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
noothing  down  of  present  difficulties  without  ment  replied  to  this  demand  that  it  had  de- 
lving rise  to  fresh  conflicts  and  new  hlood-  cided  to  send  a  member  of  the  Ministry  to 
led.^'  The  reply  was  not  considered  acceptable  Dulcigno  with  troops  to  put  into  execution  the 
f  the  ambassadors.  An  identical  note  of  the  convention  of  April.  In  the  event,  however, 
>wer8,  respecting  all  the  stipulations  of  the  of  its  being  unable  to  execute  the  convention 
reaty  of  Berlin  which  remained  unsettled,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  powers,  it  asked 
as  presented  to  the  Porte  on  the  12th  of  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  a  period  of  a 
ine.  Concerning  Montenegro,  it  stated  that  week  or  a  fortnight,  within  which  interval  the 
le  convention  of  the  12th  of  April  for  an  ex-  town  and  district  of  Dulcigno  would  be  handed 
lange  of  territory  was  sanctioned  by  Europe,  over  to  Montenegro.  Failing  such  an  exten- 
iit  the  Albanians,  by  occupying  the  points  sion  of  time,  it  would  decline  all  responsibility. 
)ded  to  the  principality,  had  jeopardized  the  Before  the  three  weeks  granted  by  the  powers 
taation  and  rendered  a  collision  possible,  had  expired,  the  Albanians  still  refusing  to  give 
he  question  required  a  prompt  solution,  and  up  Tusi  and  Dinosh,  the  Turkish  Government 
le  powers  consequently  called  upon  the  Porte  again  put  forward  the  plan  of  surrendering 
>  communicate  to  them  within  a  brief  space  Dulcigno,  which  it  suggested  the  Albanians 
I  time  and  in  explicit  terms,  its  intentions  in  might  be  induced  to  accept  if  it  were  so  modi- 
)gard  to  the  rights  acquired  by  Montenegro.  If  fied  as  to  leave  Dinosh  in  their  possession.  A 
us  was  not  acceded  to,  the  responsibility  for  the  proposition  was  also  talked  of  to  cede  Dulcigno 
rave  consequences  which  might  ensue  would  without  the  Bojana  district.  The  surrender 
ill  upon  the  Porte.  The  Porte  replied  to  this  of  Dulcigno  not  having  been  accomplished  at 
ote,  expressing  a  wish  to  carry  out  the  con-  the  end  of  August,  the  powers  resolved  to 
entioD,  but  urging  that  a  certain  time  must  make  a  naval  demonstration,  which  they  had 
e  allowed  for  that  purpose.  The  ambassadors  contemplated  for  several  weeks,  in  case  Tur- 
eplied  that  their  powers  were  opposed  to  the  key  should  continue  to  delay  the  execution 
nrther  delay  asked  for ;  and,  taking  into  con-  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
ideration  an  offer  which  the  Porte  had  made  The  Porte  made  strenuous  exertions  to  avoid 
o  accept  any  other  proposal  to  settle  the  diffi-  the  demonstration,  and  the  Council  of  Minis- 
iulty,  suggested  the  cession  to  Montenegro  of  ters,  September  8th,  decided  to  issue  a  circular ' 
he  territory  of  Dulcigno.  The  report  of  this  informing  the  different  governments  that  Tur- 
iroposition  was  received  with  great  indigna-  key  was  firmly  resolved  to  hand  over  Dulcigno 
ion  by  the  Albanians.  The  Turkish  Governor  to  the  Montenegrins  without  more  delay,  and 
»f  Scutari,  when  asked  by  a  deputation  from  the  display  of  force  would  not  be  necessary. 
)nlcigno  for  explanations  with  regard  to  it.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  commanders  of 
"eplied  that  he  had  no  official  information  on  the  troops  in  Albania  to  take  the  most  efficient 
he  subject,  and  advised  them  to  take  measures  measures  to  execute  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
br  the  defense  of  their  city.  Men  were  sent  emment,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  ob- 
)y  the  Albanian  League  to  occupy  the  heights  tain  a  pacific  submission  of  the  Albanians.  The 
iround  the  place,  and  were  even  allowed  by  authorities  of  Dulcigno  were  notified  that  the 
he  Turks  to  enter  it,  the  Ottoman  garrison  transfer  of  the  territory  would  take  place  on 
•etiring  to  Scutari.  The  Porte  replied  to  the  the  12th.  The  preparations  for  the  naval  dem* 
ast  proposition  of  the  powers  that  it  was  onstration  went  on  notwithstanding  these  move- 
most  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  settled,  ments  of  the  Turks ;  the  vessels  of  the  six  great 
t>ut,  in  view  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  powers  were  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Gra- 
ilbanians,  it  would  be  impossible  to  surrender  vosa ;  and  it  was  decided  that,  in  case  the  demon- 
Dolcigno  and  the  Bojana  district  to  the  prin-  stration  took  effect,  the  fleet  should  be  under 
npality.  The  Montenegrin  representative  at  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  Seymour,  as  the 
Constantinople,  having  received  a  proposal  to  senior  officer  of  highest  rank  among  2M  the 
iccept  a  money  compensation  instead  of  terri-  commanders.  A  joint  note  of  the  powers  was 
»ry,  was  ordered  to  break  off  relations  with  the  presented  to  the  Porte  September  16th,  de- 
Porte  ;  but  the  Turkish  Government  suggested  manding  the  surrender  by  Turkey  of  the  terri- 
ifterward  that  it  could  surrender  to  the  Mon-  tory  mentioned  in  the  note  of  August  Sd,  with 
enegrins  the  territory  around  Scutari,  and  the  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  Dinosh  and 
harge  was  instructed  to  postpone  his  depart-  Grnda.  On  the  17th  the  Porte  issued  a  cir- 
re.  The  Albanians,  having  learned  that  the  cular  of  protest  against  the  employment  of 
'nrks  had  promised  to  execute  the  convention  force,  asking  the  powers  to  await  the  equitable 
>r  a  surrender  of  territory,  made  an  attack  and  moderate  execution  of  the  decision  to  sur- 
Q  the  Montenegrin  advanced  posts,  July  18th.  render  Dulcigno,  and  pleading:  **  Shall  not  the 
rinoe  Nicholas  ordered  his  troops  to  keep  on  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  town  enjoy  the  privi- 
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leges  of  natural  right  common  to  all  as  regards  and  favorably  received  by  the  other  govern- 
their  faith,  their  homes,  and  their  lives?     Will  ments,  for  suspending  the  direct  proceedings 
not  the  line  of  the  status  quo  which  was  pre-  against  Dulcigno  and  seizing  several  of  the 
viously  fixed  on  the  side  of  Podgoritza  for  the  chief  ports  of  the  ^gean  Sea.     This  plin 
surrender  of  Dulcigno  receive,  as  it  ought,  the  finally  took  the  form  of  a  determination  to 
adhesion  of  the  powers?^'    On  the  i^Oth  the  seize  the  port  of  Smyrna  and  sequestrate  iUi 
Porte  was  officially  informed  that  the  combined  revenues    in    case    the    Sultanas  Government 
fleet  had  assembled,  and  a  letter  from  Admiral  should  persist  in  trifling  with  the  question  of 
Seymour  was  delivered  to  Riza  Pasha,  demand-  the  surrender.    The  harmonious  and  evident 
ing  ^'  a  deflnite  categorical  reply  *'  in  regard  to  resolution  of  the  powers  to  act  upon  it  broof^ht 
the  surrender  of  Dulcigno.    The  Sultan  was  about  the  desired  change  in  the  mind  and 
said  to  have  declared  on  the  same  day  that  he  bearing  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  on 
would  not  admit  any  cession  of  territory  to  the  10th  of  October  the  ambassadors  at  Con- 
Montenegro,  and,  if  the  powers  were  deter-  stantinople  were  informed  that  it  would  direct 
mined  it  should  be  made,  they  must  take  the  the  immediate  transfer  of  Dulcigno,  and  tbe 
territory  themselves.    A  fresh  communication  Sultan  would  issue  an  irade  to  that  eod.   In 
on  the  part  of  the  powers  informed  the  Porta  answer  to  a  request  for  more  deflnite  explana- 
that,  if  Dulcigno  and  Magatosh  were  made  over  tions  of  the  intentions  of  the  Porte,  the  Minis- 
to  Montenegro  within  the  next  three  or  four  ter  for  Foreign  Affairs  informed  the  ambassa- 
days,  the  demonstration  would  not  take  place,  dors  that  the  cession  would  comprise  both  the 
The    movement  of  the   combined    squadrons  town  and  district  of  Dulcigno,  and  that  in- 
against  Dulcigno  had  been  arranged  to  take  structions  had  been  given  to  arrange  the  most 
place  in  the  last  week  of  September.     The  satisfactory  way  of  making  it  over  to  the  prin- 
purpose  was,  by  commanding  the  shore  bat-  cipality.    Delay  still  ensued  while  the  Tarkish 
teries  from  the  ships,  to  cover  the  Montene-  and  Montenegrin  Governments  could  come  to 
grin  forces  while  they  should  advance  to  the  an  agreement  relative  to  the  terms  of  tbe  trans- 
attack  upon  the  town.     On  the  26th,  however,  fer,  keeping  alive  the  suspicion  that  Turkej 
Admiral  Seymour  was  informed  by  the  Mon-  was  only  trying  to  gain  time.    The  Ottoman 
tenegrin  Minister  of  War  that  Riza  Pasha  had  Government  proposed  a  convention  on  thefol- 
declared  to  Prince  Nicholas  that  any  attempt  lowing  terms:  1.  The  property  and  Hbertyof 
to  cross  the  Albanian  frontier  would  be  re-  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  district 
garded  by  Turkey  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  to  be  guaranteed ;  2.  The  maintenance  of  tk 
would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  status  quo  to  the  east  of   Lake  Sontari;  3. 
Ottoman  force.     In  consequence  of  this  decla-  Montenegro  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  Turkish 
ration,  the  Montenegrins  hesitated  to  make  the  debt  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  tbe 
attack,  for  they  felt  that  they  were  unable  to  ceded  district,  and  an  arrangement  to  be  made 
cope  with  the  Albanians  and  the  Ottoman  reg-  respecting  the  vacoi{fs;  4.  Liberty  of  emigra- 
nlars    combined.    The    admirals    accordingly  tion  for  the  inhabitants  of  Dulcigno ;  5.  Main- 
agreed  to  delay  the  attack  while  they  awaited  tenance  of  the  Ottoman  flag  on  the  trading- 
new  instructions  from   their  several  govern-  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dulcig- 
ments.    On  the  4th  of  October  the  Ottoman  no ;  6.  The  property  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
Government  presented  anote  to  the  powers,  in  ment  to  be  guaranteed;  7.  Maintenance  of  tbe 
which  it  declared  in  regard  to  Montenegro  it  Turkish  laws.    The  Montenegrins  objected  to 
would  undertake  to  *^  cede  Dulcigno  and  cause  the  second  and  flfth  of  these  stipulations.  New 
it  to  be  evacuated,  while  maintammg  the  line  conditions  were  ofiered,  and  the  question  was 
of  the  status  quo^  as  soon  as  the  powers  shall  flnally  referred  to  the  commanders  of  troops, 
have  given  the  assurances  it  has  demanded  by  The  surrender  was  persistently  opposed  hjtbe 
its  last  note,  and  which  it  now  demands  once  Albanians.    Kiza  Pasha  summoned  the  chiefs 
more.     The  imperial  authorities  will  inform  of  the  Albanian  League  to  Scutari,  where  he 
the  local  population  that  they  are  free  to  re-  explained  to  them  the  absolute  necessitj  of 
main  in  their  homesteads,  or  to  emigrate  to  making  the  surrender,  and  stated  that,  if  the; 
other  parts  of  the  empire.    The  imperial  au-  refused  to  consent  to  it,  they  would  probably 
thorities  will  give  the  said  populations  all  the  be  the  means  of  inflicting  serious  injury  upon 
advice  and  use  the  means  of  persuasion  required  Turkey.    The  chiefs  stiD  refused  to  give  tbeir 
for  that  end.     If  these  attempts  should  fail,  the  consent.     A  messenger,  who  was  dispatched 
troops  and  local  authorities  shall  retire  from  by  Riza  Pasha  with  a  proclamation  addresjted 
the  frontier,  and   the  Ottoman  Government  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dulcigno  in  reference  to 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  complica-  the  surrender  of  the   place,  was  murdered, 
tions  that  may  arise  on  the  spot  from  the  fail-  Dervish  Pasha  was  appointed  governor  of  Al- 
ure  of  such  attempt."     These  provisions  it  bania  late  in  October,  and  was  charged  witb 
would  carry  out  only  on  condition  that  the  the  duty  of  effecting  the  surrender.    He  ar- 
powers  should  forego  the  design  of  a  naval  rived  near  Dulcigno,  October  30th,  with  ei^- 
demonstration  and  all  other  means  of  pressure,  teen  battalions.    A  body  of  regular  Turfcash 
The  effect  of  this  note  was  to  add  strength  and  troops  marching  from  Scutari  upon  Dulcigno 
persistency  to  the  concert  of  the  powers.    A  was  stopped  by  Albanians,  November  8d,  and 
plan  was  submitted  by  the  British  Government,  compelled  to  retire.    Dervish  Pasha  sought  to 
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disembark  six  battalions  of  Nizaras,  bat  was  from  interfering  with  the  Montenegrin  ocou- 

refased  admission  to  the  town,  and  bis  troops  pation  of  Dulcigno. 

encamped  outside.    The  Sultan  and  his  minis-  The  port  of  Dulcigno,  the  town  which  made 
^rs  professed  great  anxiety  to  have  the  sur-  so  prominent  a  figure  in  these  transactions, 
render  accomplished,  and  authorized  the  com-  was  a  famous  resort  of  pirates  during  the  six- 
tsanders  of  the  combined  fleet  to  use  force  to  teenth  century.    Old  Dulcigno  was  captured 
crush  the  resistance  of  the  Albanians  if  neces-  by  the  Turks  in  1571.    The  Porte  undertook  to 
sary.     Dervish  Pasha,  however,  hoped  that  he  suppress  piracy,  but  failed,  on  account  of  the 
would   be  able  to  effect  the  cession  without  connivance  of  the  local  governors  with  the 
bloodshed,   and  entered  into  communication  pirate^  until  the  Pasha  Suleiman,  more  earnest 
with  the   chiefs  of   the  League  at  Scutari,  and  determined  than  his  predecessors,  bnrned 
while  those  at  Dulcigno  refused  to  have  any  the  five  hundred  vessels  of  the  Dulcignote  fleet 
Intercourse  with  him.     He  finally  demanded  in  the  harbor.    The  blow  was  fatal  to  the  old 
the  surrender  of  the  town  by  the  chiefs  un-  town,  and  a  new  town,  New  Dulcigno,  was 
ier  a  threat  that  he  would  e 31  ploy  force  if  built  a  little  farther  inland.    This  place  was 
it  were  refused.    The  chiefs  asked  for  a  de-  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the  Venetians  in 
lay  of  thirty  days,  which  he  denied,  where-  1722.    It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Montene- 
apon  he  proceeded  to  more  decisive  measures,  grins  in  1878.  but  Austria  objected  at  the  Con- 
On   the  18th  of  November  he  occupied  the  ference  of  Berlin  to  their  retaining  it,  and 
heights  of  Biela  with  a  large  force  of  men  and  caused  the  adoption  of  the  provision  to  give 
gnns.    On  the  21st  he  moved  upon  Dulcigno,  them  Gnssinje  and  Plava  in  its  stead.    The 
where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Albanians  at  harbor  of  Old  Dulcigno  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Lake  Sas,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bojana  Riv-  on  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  best  one  between 
er,  in  a  contest  that  continued  through  the  day.  the  southern  point  of  Dalmatia  and  the  month 
He  renewed  his  advance  on  the  next  day,  but  of  the  Drin.    It  enjoys  a  secure  protection  from 
was  beaten  back,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  the  sirocco,  and  is  favorably  situated  for  the 
the   night   in    the  open   country,  an  hour^s  navigation  of  the  Bojana  River.    New  Dulcigno 
inarch  from  Dulcigno.    On  the  22d  he  under-  has  about  5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,500  are 
took  to  carry  the  heights  of  Mazura  without  Mohammedans.    The  whole  district  contains 
SQcceas,  and  was  again  obliged  to  pass  the  about  8,400  Mohammedan  and  4,000  Catholio 
night  outside  of  the  town.     On  Wednesday,  Albanians,  1,500  Slavs,  and  1,200  gypsies, 
thd  23d,  he  entered  Dulcigno  after  a  short  MOROCCO,   a    Mohammedan    country   in 
engagement.     Satisfactory  arrangements  hav-  Northern  Africa.    Sultan,  Muley-Hassan,  bom 
ing  been  made  between  the  envoy  of  Prince  1831,  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Sidi-Muley-Moham- 
l^icholas  and  Dervish  Pasha,  the  town  was  med ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
formally  surrendered  to  Montenegro,  Friday,  father,  September  18,  1878.    The  Sultan  bears 
November  26th.    On  the  next  day,  Bajo  Pe-  at  home  the  title  of  "  Emir-al-Numemin,"  or 
trovics  entered  the  place  in  state,  and  was  met  Absolute  Ruler  of  True  Believers. 
at  the  jcates  by  all  the  head  men  of  the  villages  The  present  Sultan  is  the  fourteenth  of  the 
and  other  leading  Mussulmans,  tendering  their  dynasty  of  the  Atides,  founded  by  Muley-Aoh- 
fllld^iance.    A  thanksgiving  service  was  cele-  met,  and  the  thirty-fifth  lineal  descendant  of 
brated,  and   the  Montenegrin  standard  was  Ali,  uncle  and  son  of  the  Prophet.    The  crown 
hoisted  on  the  fortress  with  a  salute  at  noon,  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Sharifs  of  fl- 
Prince  Nicholas  sent  a  dispatch  of  acknowl-  leli,  or  Tafilet.    Each  Sultan  has  the  right  to 
edgment  to  the  Sultan  for  the    manner  in  choose  his  own  successor  among  the  members 
which  the  cession  had  been  accomplished,  and  of  his  family,  and,  if  this  privilege  is  not  exer- 
also  addressed  a  note  to  the  six  powers  ex-  cised,  the  crown  devolves  upon  the  eldest  mem- 
pressing  warm  thanks  for  the  snpport  that  had  ber  of  the  family. 

been  accorded  to  his  government  in  the  naval  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  his  Mohamme- 

demonstration.    The  Montenegrin  force,  occn-  dan  subjects  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 

pying  the  whole  district  of  Dulcigno,  was  well  Mohammedans  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other 

received,  with  entire  tranquillity  prevailing,  countries,  by  adopting  as  their  text- book  of 

The  Government  promised  the  inhabitants  of  faith  the  commentary  upon  the  Koran  by  Sidi 

the  ceded  territory  liberty  of  worship,  an  am-  Beccari,  the  original  of  which  is  kept  at  the 

nesty  for  past  resistance,  and  security  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  deposited  in  time  of  war 

tenure  of  their  property,  and  thus  induced  in  a  tent  within  the  center  of  the  army,  around 

many,  who  had  intended  to  remove,  to  remain,  which  the  soldiers  rally  as  both  a  symbol  of 

After  a  few  days,  diplomatic  relations  were  religion  and  national  standard. 

resumed  with  Turkey.    The  delimitation  of  the  As  the  southern  frontier  toward  the  Sahara 

frontier  still  remained  to  be  adjusted,  and  pend-  is  unsettled,  the  area  of  Morocco  can  not  defi- 

io?  the  settlement  of  this  question  the  Turks  nitely  be  given.    It  is  approximately  estimated 

continued  to  occupy  the  district  of  San  Gior-  at  672,300  square  kilometres,  of  which  about 

gio.    The  Turkish  Government,  with  a  view  197,100  belong  to  the  Tell,  or  the  fertile  coast 

to  the  fulfillment  of  its  engagements,  stationed  and  mountain  region,  67,700  to  the  steppes,  and 

seventeen  battalions  of  troops  on  the  frontier,  407,500  to  the  Sahara  without  Tuat.    The  pop- 

irith   instmctions  to  prevent  the  Albanians  nlation  has  sometimes  been  estimated  as  low  as 
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2,500,000 ;  Rohlfs  and  several  others  assume 
6,000,000 ;  and  Tissot  even  assigns  to  the  coun- 
try as  many  as  12,000,000.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  population  belong  to  the  race  commonly 
known  as  Moors,  the  remaining  third  consisting 
mainly  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  Jews,  estimated  at 
840,000,  and  negroes.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians is  very  small,  not  exceeding  1,000.  The 
capital,  Fez,  has  about  150,000 ;  Morocco,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  movement  of  commerce,  including  pre- 
cious metals,  was  in  1879  as  follows,  value  ex- 
pressed in  francs  (1  franc =$0.1 9). 


COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Belgium 

l^etherlands 

Other  ooontries . . . 

Total  1879 

Total  1878..... 


laportik 


14,102,000 

8,529,000 

2^000 

22,000 

825,000 

806  000 

2^000 

88,000 


8a,867,000 
8a,»5&,000 


Kxftrti. 


7,8 

290,000 

420,000 

HOOD 


809^ 


18.651000 
23,4«,(I00 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  is  giveD 
in  the  following  table : 


LAOXR. 

IM  BALLAfT. 

TOTAL. 

VESSELS. 

V<mh. 

Tods. 

VmmIi. 

Toot. 

V-^ 

T«M. 

Entered 

1,084 
1,140 

820,428 
888,065 

854 
295 

46,179 
80,iyi 

1,488 
1,4S5 

866,607 

Cleared 

868,296 

The  entrances  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  flags  under  which  the  vessels  saOed 
and  among  the  ports  which  they  entered : 


FLAO. 

English 

l*>ench 

8pani«h 

Portuguese 

German 

Danish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Dutch 

Others 


VflMela. 


548 

8tJ7 

46S 

41 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 


Tons. 


18b,843 

2lt5,840 

17,901 

1,063 

975 

171 

148 

224 

1,042 


PORT. 

Tanger 

Larache 

Rabat 

Casablanca. 

Mazsgan 

Saffi 

Mogador 

Tetuan 

Total 


685 
69 
95 

106 

140 
81 
82 

230 


1,488 


M.056 

6.\»1 

42,188 

60.171 

iOOS 


866,607 


The  condition  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
Morocco  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
international  conference.  The  Jews  in  this  em- 
pire are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  than  in  any  other  country. 
They  are  estimated  to  number  840,000  souls, 
of  whom  about  200,000  came  to  Morocco  di- 
rectly from  Palestine,  and  the  remainder  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews  who  were  expelled 
from  ISpain  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  A  letter  published  in  the  Gibraltar 
"Guardian,"  in  January,  gave  an  account  of 
serious  disorders  which  had  broken  out  at  Fez. 
Tbe  Moors,  it  was  stated,  had  attacked  the 
Jews,  wounding  several,  and  "  amid  shouts  of 
joy  "  had  killed  a  man  seventy  years  of  age  by 
pouring  petroleum  over  his  body  and  setting 
fire  to  it  while  he  was  still  alive.  Two  French- 
men were  wounded  during  the  disturbance.  A 
remonstrance  was  immediately  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  against  this  and  other  outrages  by 
the  American  consul,  who  informed  his  Mi^jes- 
ty  that  considerable  agitation  had  been  excited 
in  Europe,  and  even  in  America,  over  the  treat- 
ment to  which  his  Jewish  subjects  were  ex- 
posed ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  could 
not  continue  without  great  prejudice  and  in- 
jury to  the  empire ;  demanded  that  the  perpe- 
trators of  outrages  should  be  punished;  and 
warned  him  that  "  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
that  the  Israelites  of  Morocco  should  be  pro- 


tected by  the  local  authorities,  otherwise  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  all  be  protected  by 
foreign  nations."  The  consul  also  stated  that 
several  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  u 
well  as  himself,  had  received  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  to  consult  concerning  the  means  of 
ameliorating  it.  Five  Kabyle  chiefs  arrived  st 
Malaga,  Spain,  near  the  end  of  January,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  petition  from  several  thousaDd 
Moors,  asking  to  be  placed  under  the  allegiance 
of  Spain.  They  declared  that,  if  the  Spanish 
Government  declined  to  assume  the  protector- 
ate over  their  country,  they  would  ask  for  the 
protection  of  France  or  England.  The  Spanish 
papers  expressed  strong  hopes  that  the  authori- 
ties woula  accede  to  this  request,  and  urged  in 
favor  of  it  that,  while  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  Austria  had  made  annexations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  costly  wars,  Spain  was,  in  this  case, 
freely  offered  a  territory  with  some  fortj-fi^e 
miles  of  seaboard,  extending  thirty-five  miles 
inland,  and  inhabited  by  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons. The  Eabyles  came  to  Spain,  the  jonmals 
said ;  "  Spain  does  not  seek  them — and  there- 
fore the  acquiescence  of  Spain  with  the  request 
made  to  her  can  offend  no  one.^^  The  King  of 
Spain  called  an  international  conference  to 
meet  in  Madrid  in  May,  to  consider  the  affairs 
of  Morocco,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  to 
Moorish  subjects  of  all  classes  and  creeds  p^ote^ 
tion  and  the  full  einoyment  of  their  rights.  This 
conference  concluded  its  labors  in  June,  having 
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as  the  result  of  its  deliberatioDS  pat  in  the  hands  legations  in  Tangier  that  he  would  not  recognize 

of  the  envoy  of  Morocco  a  memorandum  signed  the  naturalization  of  any  Moorish  subjects  in 

by  all  of  the  eleven  plenipotentiaries  demand-  foreign  countries.    The  internal  condition  of 

log  of  the  Emperor  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  country  was  disorderly,  and  disturbed  by 

equality  of  rights  for  his  Christian  and  Jewish  insurrections ;    and  the  Emperor^s  authority 

Bubjects.    The  Emperor  replied  to  the  propo-  was  defied  in  many  towns, 

aitions  of  the  conference  with  a  letter  to  his  en-  A  proposition  has  been  made  by  M.  Bom- 

voy  at  Madrid,  which  was  attached  to  the  pro-  bonnel  to  the  French  Government,  for  the  con- 

tocol  of  proceedings,  in  which  he  said  that  he  struction  of  a  railway  through  Morocco  to  Oran 

wished  all  his  subjects  to  be  on  an  equal  foot-  in  Algeria,  for  the  sake  of  domg  away  with 

ing  before  the  tribunals,  and  that  he  deprecated  the  sea-voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers.    M. 

and  would  punish  all  outrages  against  those  Bombonnel  shows  that  the  scheme  involves  no 

who  were  not  Mohammedans.     The  protocol  great  difficulties.    The  line  to  betaken  through 

of  the  conference  was  signed  by  all  the  pleni-  Morocco  would  traverse  a  country  without  ra- 

potentiaries  on  the  4th  of  July.    Very  little,  if  vines  or  mountains,  inhabited  by  an  industrious 

any,  actual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  population  who  would  favor  the  scheme.     The 

people  was  expected  to  result  from  these  pro-  only  sea-passage  necessary  in  connection  with 

ceedings,  for  it  was  generally  believed  that,  it  would  be  one  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 

whatever  the  Emperor  might  profess  to  desire  Gibraltar ;  and  the  length  of  railway  to  be  laid 

or  promise  to  do,  he  was  wholly  incapable  and  down  would  be  only  five  hundred  kilometres, 

unwilling  to  carry  out  any  genuine  reform.    A  costing,  it  is  estimated,  a  Hundred  million  francs, 

correspondent  holding  a  consular  position  in  MOTF,  Luobbtia,  the  Quaker  philanthro- 

the  empire  was  quoted  by  the  ^^  Pall  Mall  Ga-  pist,  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket  in 

zette"  in  July  as  writing:  "  Nothing  that  has  1793.     Her  maiden  name  was  Coffin,  and  her 

been  published  can  be  more  than  a  pale  reflec-  progenitors  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 

tion  of  the  condition  of  humiliation  and  deirra-  She  was  educated  partly  in  Boston,  partly  at 

dationin  which  the  Jews  of  Morocco  exist  under  the  Friends*   Boarding   School    in    Dutchess 

the  rule   of  Muley- Hassan.      I  can  not   say  Cjunty,  New  York.    She  must  have  been  pre- 

whether  the  promises  made  to  the  Madrid  con-  cociously  advanced,  for,  according  to  her  own 

ference  by  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  will  statement,  she  was  already  a  teacher  at  the  age 

produce  any  improvement  in  their  state.     I  of  fifteen.     In  1809  her  parents  removed  to 

confess  I  doubt  it.    But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  married  in  1811. 

that  the  Jews  do  nothing  to  escape  from  their  She  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  as  early  as  1818 

wretched  condition.  .  .  .  The  demand  of  Mo-  was  widely  known  as  a  preacher  in  the  Society 

focco  at  the  conference  came  to  nothing  less  of  Friends.     When  that  body  was  riven  in 

than  the  almost  complete  removal  of  foreign  twain  by  theological  dissensions,  she  cast  her 

protection ;  yet,  if  there  is  one  country  more  lot  with  the  Hicksite    or  Unitarian  branch, 

than  another  where  this  protection  ought  to  be  Long  before  there  was  any  organized  agitation 

increased  rather  than  diminished,  it  is  Morocco,  on  these  topics,  Lucretia  Mott  was  antislavery 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  European  powers  are  and  woman^s  rights  in  her  proclivities.    She 

Hot  of  one  mind  on  this  subject.     Instead  of  a  took  part  in  the  first  Antislavery  Convention, 

single  concession,  their  representatives  ought  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  and 

to  have  asked  Mohammed  Bargash  if  his  master  which  organized    the   American    Antislavery 

\rould  try  to  introduce  a  little  civilization  into  Society.    The  following  year  the  Philadelphia 

liis  country,  and  what  means  he  would  employ  Female  Antislavery  Society  was  founded,  of 

to  rescue  Morocco  from  its  present  position  as  a  which  she  was  a  zealous  member.    As  its  emis- 

liot-bed  of  fanaticism  and  barbarism.^*  sary,  she  lectured  throughout  the  Northern 

The  outrages  on  Jews  continued.    An  old  States,  where  the  subject  was  then  unpopular. 

<iian  was  bastinadoed  in  August  on  an  accusa-  She  also  extended  her  tours  into  some  of  the 

tion  which  was  said  to  be  false.     The  Governor  slave  States.    In  1840  she  was  one  of  the  fe- 

pf  Arzila  summoned  the  members  of  the  Jew-  male  delegates  sent  by  the  Philadelphia  soci- 

ish  community  before  him,  and  made  a  threat-  ety  to  a  World's  Antislavery  Convention,  as- 

ening  address  to  them.    A  Jewish  messenger  sembled  in  London.    These  women  were  re- 

^ho  was  sent  by  the  Italian  minister  plenipo-  fused   admission,   and    the   fiery  indignation 

tentiary  with  a  dispatch  to  the  Sultan  was  at-  caused  by  this  action  led  to  the  establishment 

tacked  and  beaten  in  the  streets  of  Fez  for  of  woman's-rights    journals  in  England  and 

bearing  shoes  in  violation  of  the  law  which  re-  France,  and  to  the  calling  of  the  first  Woman's- 

Snires  all  Jews  in  the  principal  cities  to  go  bare-  Rights  Convention  in  America.    This  was  held 

footed.    Other  outrages  were  reported  in  No-  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  1848.    Its  presi- 

vember ;  and  the  Government  showed  a  dispo-  dent  was  James  Mott,  the  hnsband  of  Lucretia. 

sidon  to  be  punctilious  in  carrying  out  the  This  is  the  sole  public  mention  made  of  him, 

rules  established  by  the  convention  of  Madrid,  but  he  is  understood  to  have  echoed  his  wife's 

by  limiting  the  number  of  Jewish  subjects  to  opinions.      After  the  disposal    of   the    anti- 

whom  it  gave  protection,  according  to  their  slavery  subject,  she  devoted  herself  to  woman's 

exact  letter.  rights.     She  actively  promoted  the  founding 

The  Emperor  in  March  informed  the  foreign  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Pennsyl- 
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▼ania.    Each  philanthropio  novelty  found  in  services  in  organizing,  instructing,  and  eon- 
her  an  nntiriag  advocate.    She  espoused  the  manding  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  war,  be 
cause  of  temperance,  and  latterly  the  move-  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  to  date  from 
ment  for  universal  peace.    She  attained  the  March  13, 1865.    From  the  date  of  his  reston- 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  dying  on  November  tion  to  active  service  until  1870,  Geuer&I  Mjer 
11th,  in  Philadelphia.  devoted  himself  to  perfecting  the  detiuls  of  the 
MYER,  Albbbt  J.,  an  American  meteorolo-  Signal  Service.    On  February  9,  1870,  Con- 
gist  and  Chief  Signal-Officer  of  the  United  gress  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
States  Army,  born  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  for  taking  meteor- 
September  20, 1828;  died  at  Bulfalo,  New  York,  ological  observations  at  the  military  statioos 
August  24, 1880.    Graduated  from  Hobart  Col-  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  at  other 
lege,  Geneva,  New  York,  in  1847,  appointed  As-  points  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Unit- 
sistant  Surgeon  United  States  Army,  with  the  ed  States,  and  for  giving  notice  on  the  North- 
rank  of  first-lieutenant,  September  18,  1854,  ern  lakes  and  seaboard  by  telegraph  and  sigDils 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Texas.     While  serving  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms,  and  the 
on  the  frontier  he  elaborated  a  system  of  day  execution  of  this  duty  was  confided  by  the  Se^ 
and  night  signaling  with  flags  and  torches,  by  retary  to  General  Myer  as  Chief  of  the  Sigiul 
which  parties  witbin  telescopic  range  of  each  *  Service  and  as  having  been  previously  intervst- 
other  could  converse  as  fully  and  accurately  ed  in  the  subject  of  storm  telegraphy.   Thepre- 
as  by  the  electric  telegraph,  although  with  paratory  work  of  organization  was  prosecuted 
less  rapidity.    This  was  effected  by  ■  framing  with  energy.    Soldiers  were  detailed  and  in- 
an  alphabet  from  simple  numerical  combina-  structed  as  observers,  instmments  and  statiou 
tions,  and  representing  these  numerals  by  move-  selected,  arrangements  made  with  the  tele- 
ments  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  stationary  ob-  graph  companies  for  transmitting  the  ohserra* 
ject  or  of  the  human  figure.    The  apparatus  tion,  and  on  November  1,  1870,  at  7.85  a.  m., 
required  was  inexpensive,  readily  attainable,  the  first  systematized  simultaneous  meteorologi- 
and  easily  transported,  while  the  whole  work  cal  observations  ever  taken  in  the  United  Suta 
came  within  the  capacity  of  the  average  sol-  were  read  from  the  instruments  by  the  obserr- 
dier.     The  system,  after  careful  experiment,  er-sergeants  of  the  Signal  Service,  at  twent;* 
was  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  Dr.  four  stations  and  placed  upon  the  telegraphie 
Myer,   refusing  a  money  compensation,  was  wires  for  transmission.    On  the  ^rst  day  of 
made  Signal-Officer  of  the  Army,  with  the  report,  weather  bulletins  were  posted  at  etcli 
rank  of  major,  June  27,   1860,  the  position  one  of  the  twenty-four  selected  stations,  and 
being  especially  created  for  him  by  necessary  the  practical  working  of  this  division  of  the  ser- 
legislation.    The  first  field  work  with  the  new  vice  was  assured.    The  field  was  virtually  a  new 
signal  code  was  in  New  Mexico,  where  Major  one.    A  few  venturesome  spirits  from  the  first 
Myer  took  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  days  of  the  electric  telegraph  had  dreamed  of 
Navajo  Indians,  and  its  usefulness  was  fully  the  possibility  of  such  a  work,  and  some  had 
demonstrated.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  even  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  realixe 
Mi^or  Myer  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  their  dream,  but  they  failed  to  grasp  the  great 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  principles  on  which  General  Myer  built  the 
mac.    He  secured  the  detail  of  a  number  of  success  of  the  Weather  Bnreau — the  iimuUa- 
officers   and  enlisted  men,  and  organized  a  neity  of  the  observations — and  the  military 
camp  of  instruction,  at  which  matters  were  discipline  by  which  their  regularity  was  aa- 
pushed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  enabled  to  fur-  sured.  The  work  of  the  Weather  Bureaa  soon 
nish  each  army  corps  as  it  took  the  field  with  a  became  popular  and   was  rapidly  extended, 
competent  force  of  skilled  signalists.  On  March  having  increased  at  the  date  of  General  Uj- 
8,  1863,  he  succeeded  in  getting  this  tempo-  er*s  death  to  over  three   hundred  stations, 
rary  detail  of  officers  and  men  organized  into  with  a  force  of  ^ye  hundred  men,  each  one 
a  distinct  and  permanent  corps,  of  which  he  of  whom  was  a  practical  meteorologi^   lo 
was  appointed  the  head,  with  the  rank  of  colo-  1873  General  Myer  repre.«ented  the  Unitt?d 
nel.    On  November  10, 1863,  owing  to  a  want  States  at  the  International  Congress  of  Meteor- 
of  harmony  between  himself  and  the  Secre-  ologists  convened  in  Vienna,  and  secured  the 
tary  of  War,  he  was  relieved  from  charge  ot  concurrence  of  the  Congress  in  the  propoation 
the  corps  and  assigned  to  duty  in  a  Western  that  at  least  one  uniform  observation  of  soch 
department,   where  he  remained  until  July,  character  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  preparation 
1864,  when,  his  appointment  as  Chief  Signal-  of  synoptic  charts  should  be  taken  and  record- 
Officer  failing  of  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  ed  daily  and  simultaneously  at  as  many  sta- 
he  retired  to  his  home  in  Buffalo  and  devoted  tions  as  practicable  throughout  the  world,  for 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  *^  Manual  of  the  purpose  of  mutual  exchange.    Thb  action 
Signals,'^  until  reappointed  and  confirmed  as  extended  the  system  of  simultaneous  obsena- 
Chief  Signal-Officer,  July  28,  1868.    During  tion  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and 
his  administration  in  the  field  he  introduced  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  inteni* 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  military  tional  meteorology.    On  July  1, 1875,  G«ienl 
warfare  the  use  of  movable    or   field  t^le-  Myer  began  the  publication  of  a  daily  "  Inte^ 
graphs  on  the  actual  field  of  battle.    For  his  national  Bulletin,'*  comprising  the  reports  from 
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crating  stations,  and  on  July  1,  1878.  redaction  of  telegraphic  rates  thronghont  the 
supplemented  by  a  daily  internationul  United  States,  a  resalt  directly  traceable  to  the 
»th  publications  being  the  natural  out-  early  work  of  the  Signal-Otfice.  General  My- 
of  his  Vienna  proposition.  In  1879  er  was  the  first  person  in  the  United  States,  or 
liiyer  was  a  delegate  to  the  Meteoro-  in  the  world,  to  make  or  have  made  a  series  of 
ongress  at  Rome,  and  arranged  for  an  simultaneous  reports  by  which  alone  it  is  pos- 
d  daily  international  observation,  the  sible  to  ascertain  the  atmospheric  condition  of 
!  which  were  completed  but  a  few  days  an  extent  of  territory  at  a  given  moment  of 
is  death.  On  June  16,  1880,  he  was  time.  Under  his  administration  as  Chief  Sig- 
1  to  the  full  grade  of  brigadier-gen-  nal-Officer  a  line* of  telegraph  was  constructed 
I  special  reward  by  Congress  for  his  along  several  hundred  miles  of  the  worst  sea- 
shed  services  in  the  line  of  his  profes-  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  interior  lines, 
oneral  Myer's  success  in  taking  an  ab-  aggregating  a  total  length  of  more  than  five 
ence  like  meteorology  and  in  ten  years  thousand  miles,  were  built,  and  the  settle- 
t  one  of  the  most  important  bureaus  ment  of  a  vast  area  of  unimproved  country 
overnment,  was  due  to  his  practical  greatly  hastened  and  facilitated.  He  estab- 
^e  of  human  nature  and  to  the  indomi-  lished  a  system  of  cautionary  day  and  night 
1  and  courage  with  which  he  met  and  signals  for  the  benefit  of  lake  and  ocean  com- 
)  obstacles  that  would  have  crushed  merce  and  navigation,  a  system  of  reliable  river 
>r  less  resolute  men.  To  collect  and  reports  for  the  benefit  of  interior  commerce, 
3  these  reports  by  telegraph  daily,  re-  special  series  of  reports  for  farmers,  and  for  cot- 
perfection  of  work  not  attainable  by  ton  and  sugar  planters.  Scarcely  an  industry 
bod  then  in  use.  This  he  overcame  escaped  his  watchful  care,  and  it  was  the 
ng  upon  a  system  of  telegraphic  cir-  knowledge  of  this  vigilance  that  made  Con- 
'  which  unity  of  action  was  assured  gress  support  him  with  liberal  annual  appro- 
n  fixed  hours  daily.  The  amount  of  priations.  As  a  writer  General  Myer  was 
ling  was  enormous,  and  at  usual  rates  methodical,  painstaking,  and  accurate.  His 
excess  of  the  whole  appropriation  manual  of  signals  is  used  as  a  text-book  at  the 
the  service.  He  met  this  difficulty  Military  and  Naval  Academies  in  the  United 
ing  the  application  to  the  telegraph  States  and  in  similar  institutions  abrqad.  His 
»s  of  an  old  and  forgotten  law,  by  annual  reports  contain  a  vast  fund  of  special 
e  cost  of  telegraphing  was  materially  information  of  value  to  the  student  of  mete- 
and  this  action  soon  forced  a  general  orology  and  kindred  sciences. 
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ASK  A.  The  State  of  Nebraska  is  The  last  General  Assembly  limited  the  rate 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  of  taxation  for  the  general  revenue  to  two 
iity  of  its  soil  and  the  extent  of  the  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  rate  is  reckoned  to 
ed  lands  attract  a  large  immigration,  be  inadequate  to  support  the  general  expenses 
»s  of  1880  were  generally  good,  not-  of  the  government.  There  was  to  the  credit 
ling  unfavorable  meteorological  con-  of  this  fund,  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennial 
Q  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Rail-  fiscal  term,  the  sum  of  $162,577.  The  re- 
re  been  rapidly  extended  into  the  new  ceipts  have  amounted  to  $560,014,  and  the  ex- 
its. Companies  have  been  formed  for  penditures  to  $669,435 ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
iopment  of  the  coal-fields,  which  are  $58,156,  and  showing  an  excess  of  expendi- 
to  be  very  rich.  The  abundant  water-  tiires  over  receipts  of  $109,421.  This  unfa- 
the  streams  and  rivers  is  being  util-  vorable  result  was  obtained  from  a  tax-levy  of 
manufacturing  purposes.  Wild  lands  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  With  a  two-mill  tax 
:  brought  under  cultivation  with  rapid-  the  levy  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $180,999 
«r  the  next  Congressional  apportion-  for  the  year  1881,  while  the  usual  expenses  of 
led  on  the  census  of  1880,  the  State  the  government  amount  to  $350,000  at  least  a 
I  three  Representatives  to  Congress  year.  To  avert  a  deficit  of  over  $300,000  at 
>f  one  as  at  present.  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  term,  and  serious 
reasury  statement  for  the  two  years  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  the 
November  30,  1880,  of  the  total  re-  finances,  the  Legislature  is  expected  to  estab- 
d  expenditures,  is  as  follows :  lish  a  dififerent  rate  of  taxation. 

he  Treasury  Decombep  1,1878 $460,181  99  F.   W.    Liedtke,  the   Auditor   of  Publio  Ac- 

ID  all  sources  during  the  two  years  counts,   from  the   beginnmg  01  his  term  01 

►▼ember  80, 1880,  including  transiera  i,4M,8i7  5«  oflBce,  deposited  the  fees   received  from  in- 

n^nni $1^917,99951  8urance  companies  for  examining  their  state- 
luring  tiie  same  period,  Including    '     '  ments  in  the  capacity  of  insurance  commis- 

^^568.980  90  gfoner,  in  the  banks  as  his  private  funds,and 

in  hand  Norember  30, 1880 $848,019  61  drew  against  them  for  his  own  use.    The  Con- 
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stitution  adopted  in  1875  abolished  all  official  G«ner»iftind t89*4t»» 

...  *   J  .  •         i»    ixi  biDking  fund llis^sM 

perquisites,  and  requi res  every  species  of  omce  school  ftind M,***  oi 

fees  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury.     The  University  find i-\mi» 

salary  of  the  Auditor  was  consequently  raised  S'^.^^eSd'STg^niid.:::*/  1;S« 

from  $800  to  $2,600  a  year.    The  duties  of  Stote  Board ftind. Utt» 

Land  Commissioner,  which  had  been  united  to         t  toL  iSiiirJi 

those  of  the  Auditor,  and  for  which  that  of-  °     

ficer  had  drawn  an  additional  salary  of  $1,000,        The  aggregate  amount  of  taxable  property 

were  by  the  same  instrument  intrusted  to  a  in  the  IState,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  of 

separate  officer.    The  salary  •  attached  to  the  1879,  was  $75,359,798.     The  taxes  levied  by 

new  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  the  State  for  all  purposes  were  six  mills  on  tl»e 

was  fixed  at  $2,000.   The  Auditor  before  Liedt-  dollar.     The  returns  to  the  various  funds  on 

ke,  J.  B.  Weston,  had  administered  the  duties  that  levy  were  as  follows : 

of  the  Land  Commissioner  until  the  expiration  General  fund (4  miiiB). . . .    |80i,4»  it 

of  his  term  of  office  and  the  election  of  the  Btnkiojrftind (i  mill) 49.18191 

special  officer  for  that  service,  and  the  Sn-  'fTv'rrS'tTftlJd::'":"^::;::::;:  H^l:::::    Sw« 

preme  Court  had  decided  that  he  was  entitled  

to  the  salary  belonging  to  that  office  in  addi-         '^^^ $4M,iw« 

tion  to  his  salary  as  Auditor.    The  Govern-        The  property  valuation  of  1880  was  $15,- 

or,  upon  learning  of  the  practice  of  Auditor  139,820,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  greater;  and 

Liedtke  of  appropriating  the  insurance  fees,  the  amounts  which  will  accrue  to  the  varioos 

called  upon  him,  July  28, 1880,  for  an  account-  funds,  with  the  rate  for  the  general  fond  re- 

ing,  demanding  a  sworn  statement  of  the  fees  duced  to  two  mills,  will  be  as  follows  for  the 

of    all  kinds  paid  into  the   Auditor^s  office,  year  1881 : 

The  Auditor  reported  $1,165.37  office  feea  and  oeneraiftind (2miii»)....    $iso,999i8 

$7,498   insurance   fees    received.     Treasurer  sinking  ftmd d  miu) iim^i 

Bartlett    reported  the  amount  of  fees   paid  Temporary  school  ftmd (fmiii) 9o.4»m 

over  by  the  Auditor  as  $1,103.    The  Auditor  University  fund (imiii) _u^ 

based  his  claim  for  the  insurance  fees  as  his         Toul $S5«,4«» 

official  perquisites  upon  two  dicta  of  the  Su-        xhe  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at 

preme  Court,  one  deciding  that  the  Secretary  the  close  of  1880  was  as  follows: 

of  State  was  entitled,  when  acting  as  adjutant-  -  ,  . ,    .,  ,.  „^^  ,,c-ic         •khimia 

,      .       .1  •  'x  _x  •    •         A  Ten  per  cent  ton  yeara*  reller  bonds  oil  S75 —      |3<!i,OnOTO 

general,    to    tne    perqmsites     appertaming    to  Eight  per  cent  ftindingbondalaaued  in  1877...      449^«IS5 

that  office,  by  virtue  of  which  decision  the  ^^ 

State  pays  to  the  Secretary  of  State  $500  in         ^***** l^w^R 

addition  to  the  salary  of  his  office  for  this  The  debt  has  been  reduced  by  $100,000  in 
extra  service,  and  the  other  ruling  that  a  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  gradual  liqai- 
public  officer  may  perform  extra  labor,  that  is,  dation  adopted  by  the  General  Assemblj  in 
labor  not  required  of  him  by  the  law  estab-  1879.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  Treasury  were 
lishing  his  office.  The  Auditor  claimed  that  directed  by  the  Legislature  in  1879  to  be  in- 
the  fees  collected  as  Insurance  Commissioner  vested  in  interest-bearing  securities,  and  in 
were  his  personal  perquisites  because  that  pursuance  of  that  act  they  have  been  placed 
was  a  separate  office,  for  which  no  pay  was  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  in  United  Srat^  fonr 
assigned.  Attorney- General  Dilworth  com-  per  cent,  bonds.  State  funding  bonds  to  tbo 
menced  proceedings  by  mandamus  against  amount  of  $100,000  held  by  the  permanent 
him  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  obtained  judg-  school  fund  have  been  redeemed  and  canceled, 
ment.  The  Auditor  failed  to  satisfy  the  judg-  and  the  money  reinvested  for  the  school  fond 
ment,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  in  registered  county  bonds, 
his  bondsmen.  He  subsequently  yacated  his  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  propertj  in 
office  and  left  the  State.  The  Governor  ap-  Nebraska  for  1880  was  $90,499,618.  The  value 
pointed  as  temporary  Auditor  John  Wallichs,  of  real  estate  was  assessed  in  the  aggregate  at 
who  was  nominated  for  the  office  and  elected  $43,694,375.  The  acreage  taxed  was  13,267,281 
at  the  general  election  to  be  Auditor  for  the  acres,  of  which  8,498,906  acres  were  improTed, 
next  term.  and  9,768,375  acres  unimproved  lands.  Of 
The  collections  of  taxes  in  Nebraska  are  ex-  the  quantity  on  the  assessment-rolls,  aboQt 
cessively  lax.  Governor  Nance,  in  his  bienni-  28i  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
al  message,  calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  enact  which  aggregates  46,636,800  acres,  a  large  pre- 
laws which  will  remedy  the  **  evident  neglect  portion  belongs  to  railroad  companies  or  is 
of  official  duty,"  declaring  that  **underthe  loose  the  property  of  private  speculators.  The 
practice  that  has  prevailed,  many  property-  valuation  of  the  improved  lands  taxed  wis 
holders  have  escaped  taxation,  while  others  assessed  at  $16,325,483;  of  the  onimprovei 
have  been  compelled  to  bear  increased  bur-  $27,368,892.  The  statistical  reports  of  ir- 
dens."  The  Auditor's  books  on  the  30th  of  boriculture  show  that  57,739,894  forest-tree*, 
November  showed  uncollected  revenues  of  the  465,636  grape-vines,  and  2,009,627  fruit-tree* 
enormous  amount  of  $861,213,  the  delinquent  have  been  planted  in  the  settled  parts  of 
taxes  due  to  the  several  funds  being  as  follows :  the  State.    The  acreage  reported  as  pl&uted  to 
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as  l,054f691   acres;  the  area  nnder  land,  and  $175,361  interest  from  invested  funds, 

24,709  acres;    under   oats,    173,058  etc. 

Hey,  85,180  acres;  meadow,  39,863  The  Land  Commissioner  and  the  Attorney- 
ix,  8,215  acres;  millet,  6,554  acres;  General  presented  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
r  acres;  potatoes,  1,500  acres;  hay.  State  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
es.  The  number  of  horses  returned  Washington  for  indemnity  for  lands  lost  from 
81,  valued  at  $5,677,663 ;  cattle,  676,-  the  sale  of  the  Otoe  and  Pawuee  reservations, 
value  $5,966,856  ;  mules  and  asses,  The  Interior  Department  has  admitted  the  jus- 
tad,  value  $693,630;  sheep,  194,959,  tice  of  the  claim.  The  quantity  of  land  which 
7,430 ;  hogs,  767,702,  value  $930,804.  will  be  added  to  the  school  lands  by  virtue  of 
tion  of  railroad  property  was  $9,943,-  the  claim  is  22,372  acres.  The  permanent 
-^legraph  property,  $45,076.  Other  school  fund,  invested  in  registered  county 
he  assessment-roll  were  carriages  and  bonds,  United  States  4  per  cent,  consols,  and 
1,148,379 ;  merchandise  on  hand,  $3,-  other  securities,  has  reached  the  sum  of  $639,- 
agricultural  tools,  $1,599,574 ;  invest-  086. 

1  improvements  on  real  estate,  $957,-  The    aggregate    number  of  acres  of  land 

iture,  $974,834;  property  of  corpora-  owned  by  the  State  on  the  80th  of  November, 

4,876 ;  moneys  of  banks  and  brokers,  1889,  was  as  follows : 

of  other  persons,  $571,544 ;  credits         Comm<.n-8chooi  lands 2,484,645-51 

etc.,  $139,972;   of  other  persons,  Univeraity  lands J^S??'^ 

u      J       4.      u        2       AAonnfre\     1*1  Normal  lands lA722'8tt 

bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  $439,779 ;  bridge         saiine  lands 18,28500 

$264,845.  Penitentiary  lands 676-71 

nnlftHnn   nf  VphrjialcA    na   «hr»wn    hv  Agricultural  ColleKe  lands  69,46'2-78 

puiaaon   or   JNeoraSKa,  as   snown    Oy  internal  improvement  lands 430  00 

IS  of  the  census  supervisors,  is  462,-  

inhabitants  in  the  counties  nortf»  of  Total 2,c»6,802M 

d  numbering   173,205;  south  of  the  The  saline  lands  were  donated  to  the  State  by 

),337.     The  total  population  of  Ne-  the  General  Government  for  the  development 

1855  was  4,494 ;  in  1860.  28,841 ;  in  of  salt-springs  within  the  State,  toward  which 

933  ;  in  1875,  246,200.     The  popula-  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature, 

e  city  of  Lincoln  has  increased  from  The  GeneraJ  Assembly  in  1879  appropriated 

870  to  13,697  in  1880.  $50,000  from  the  general  fund  for  the  purpose 

jregate  number  of  pers.ms  of  school  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  State  Univer- 

State  in  1880  was  143,343.    The  to-  sity  and  the  Agricultural  Farm.     As  a  special 

ance  of  the  public  schools  in  1879  fund  had  been  created  for  these  objects,  the 

6 ;  in  1880,  92,545.     The  number  of  Auditor  refused  to  pay  this  appropriation  from' 

ses  was  increased  from  2,112  in  1877  the  general  fund.    He  was  obligea  to  make  the 

11878,  2,409  in  1879,  and  2,700  in  payment  by  a  mandamus  issued  by  the  Supreme 

e  valuation  of  school  property  was  Court.   The  expenses  of  these  institutions  have 

>  in  1878,  $1,810,283  in  1879,  and  in  this  manner  been  paid  out  of  that  fund,  and 

}  in  1880.     There  were  70  graded  the  Governor  recommends  that  the  amounts 

1880.     The  average  wages  of  male  drawn  be  refunded  from  the  temporary  univer- 

ras  $36.12;  of  female  teachers,  $31.-  sity  fund,  when  the  collections  for  this  fnnd 

per  capita  cost  of  tuition  computed  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    The  endow- 

•ollment  was  $8.05  in  1877,  $7.08  in  ment  of  the  university  from  the  lands  donated 

6  in  1879,  and  $5.93  in  1880.  by  the   General   Government   will   probably 

nber  of  acres  of  school  lands  remain-  make  the  institution  ultimately  very  wealthy. 

on  November  80,  1878,  was  1,025,-  The  students  of  the  university  come  from  all 

le  number  of  acres  deeded  during  the  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  good  number  of  them 

I  and  1880,  7,99160;  leaving  1,017,-  from  other  States.    The  State  Normal  School 

res  of  public  lands  still  unsold.    In  at  Peru  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.     The  re- 

anized  counties,  and  counties  having  ports  show  275  scholars  enrolled  in  1880,  and 

of  lands,  there  are  estimated  to  be  90  graduates  during  the  two  years. 

I  acres  of  school  lands;  in  unorgan-  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary 

ory  belonging  to  the  State,  527,360  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  266,  of  whom  11 

lere  were  sold  at  public  auction  11,-  were  United  States  prisoners  and  69  convicts 

es  in  1879  for  $88,448,  and  2,48203  from  Wyoming  Territory.    The  effects  of  the 

;31,055  in  1880;  and  there  were  sold  "good-time  act"  and  of  a  humane  system  of 

it  private  sale  16,881  acres  in  1880  disciplinehaveproved  very  salutary.  Only  three 

08.    There  were  leased  in  1879  134,-  have  died  in  the  two  years.     In  the  Insane 

trained  at  $572,078,  and  in  1880  122,-  Hospital  the  number  of  patients  has  increased 

valued  at  $539,321.  from  122  in  1878  to  192  at  the  close  of  1880. 

)unt  paid  in  to  the  temporary  school  Tiie  building  has  been  enlarged.     The  number 

ig  the  two  years  was  $543,506,  of  of  inmates  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  on 

t3,905  was  derived  from  the  State  the  30th  of  November  was  75,  an  increase  of 

,  $97,169  was  interest  on  school  land  50  percent,  in  the  two  years.     Improvements 

,071  receipts  from  leases  of  school  have  been  made,  and  a  further  enlargement  is 
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demanded.    The  pupils  have  been  instrncted  in  would  have  done  if  they  were  alive,"  and  have  deter 

different  branches  of  industry,  and  the  trades  ™!'»«1  to  employ  our  best  energies  in  prev-cntiMth 

,  .  1   ,          ,          .   .     J     ^A  x.\  ^  ^  ^u  ^ ^1  seizure  of  the  national  Government  bv  their  livia 

which  have  been  introduced  have  each  proved  comrades  through  the  fraud  of  a  "  solid'Soutk"  ^ 

self-sustaining.     Ihe  buildings  of  the  Institute  5.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  uponiti 

for  the  Blind  are  large  enough  for  present  re-  rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  upon  im 

quirements.     On  November  30th  the  number  S^  measure  of  prosperity  that  has  rewaided  their 

of  inmAt^  WAS  27      The  nronortion  of  blind  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "P*^  rebuilding  of  our  mtterial 

or  inmates  was  Z7.     ine  proportion  01  oiina  -^^^^  gi^ce  the  success  of  resumption  and  the  re- 

persons  to  the  total  population  is  very  low  in  yival  of  trade. 

Nebraska.    The  building  of  the  Reform  School  6.  We  pledge  our  support  to  such  legislation  in  Cod- 

which  has  been  established  at  Kearney  has  gress.  and  such  measures  by  the  State  Lcgi>lature,M 

been  completed.  ^7  ^  necessary  to  effect  a  correction  of  the  abuses, 

Tk^    «™««i4.„  ^#   ^«ii;»»   «^^«.  4.1. «>  TT«;4.«^  and  prevent  extortion  and  discrimination  m  chaira 

The  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  United  ^y  mhtwid  corporations. 

States  authorities  for  aid  to  preserve  the  peace  7.  We  most  cordially  invite  the  aid  and  cooperation 

during  the  Olive  trial  in  April,  1879,  suggested  in  this  defense  of  the  national  integrity  and  the  u- 

to  the  Governor  and  the  Adjutant-General  the  tion's  purse,  of  all  Republicans  and  war  Democrats 

advisability  of  making  the  State  militia  more  ^^"^  ^r®  ^5®"^  T^  ^  ""^  ^'!^'^.^'^'  ** 

'^  .    "      W    "*«*«^*"6  »•"«  k^y»i.^7  *x*i*.in»  Auyis,  jj^^g  clung  to  a  party  name  honored  by  their  toie- 

etncient.     Ihere  was  no  militia  law  m  exist-  fathers,  but  dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  degenente 

ence,  and  no  appropriatious  had  been  made  for  party  leaders  of  to-day. 

the  purpose.    Nevertheless,  a  force  of  598  offi-  ji^^         j^^  Democratic  State  Convention 

cers  and  men  was  organized  and  nniformed,  ^^^^  ^^  Hastings,  September  29th,  and  made  the 

without  aid  from  the  State,  upon  the  caU  ot  the  following  nominations  for  State  officers:  For 

'^^^^S\  n  •  •  1  ^  1 AA  AAA  r.  V  Governor,  Thomas  W.  Tipton ;  Lieutenant-GoT- 
The  Fish  Commissioners  placed  190  000  Call-  ^rnor,  S.  H.  Calhoun ;  Secretary  of  State,  G. 
forma  salmon-fiy  m  the  streams  of  the  State  w.  Johnson  ;  Auditor  of  State,  D.  C.  Patter- 
in  1879  and  300,000  m  1880;  they  also  dis-  ^on;  State  Treasurer,  Frank  Folda;  CoiDmis. 
tnbuted  a  number  of  German  carp.  There  are  ^ioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  E.  fl. 
6,^  miles  of  stre^ns  and  rivers  m  Nebraska,  Andrus ;  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrnctioD, 

*°Si.u  ^l     *^^?®      J^^'  *.       *     .u           .  Alexander  Bear;  Attorney-General,  GeorgeE. 

The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomi-  pritchett.    The  platform  included  the  foUow- 

nation  of  a  State  ticket  assembled  at  Lincoln,  j      strictures  on  the  Republican  management 

September  2d.      The  mcumbents  of  all  the  of  State  affairs  • 

offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  defaulting  ^he  Democracy  of  Nebmska  declare  Uiat  under  R^ 
State  Auditor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  publican  fundamental  laws,  under  Kcpublican  ftotn- 
Instruction,  S.R.Thompson,  who  declined  a  torv  enactments,  and  under  the  administration  of  Bt- 
renomination,  and  the  Land  Commissioner,  puolicanofficials.  during  its  thirteen  years  of  State  ex- 
were  renominated  by  acclamation,  as  was  also  wtence,  its  people  have  been  plundered,  as  to  th«r 
n  .»».^««».».«  1?  V  T7«i^«*:«.>  TK/»  4^i^\t^¥  «r««  public  domain  (which  has  been  divided  out  a-tcn*!- 
Congressraan  E  K.  Valentine.   The  ticket  was  ^,     ^^  ^^e  pirpose  of  constructing  railways,  but 

composed  as  follows :    For  Governor,  Albinus  reaUv  for  enriching  political  favorites),  to  the  extent  of 

Nance ;    Lieutenant-Governor,   £.   C.  Cams ;  nearly  all  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  intcnul 

Secretary  of  State,  S.  J.  Alexander;  Auditor  improvement  lands,  arid  that  taxes  under  a^epul^ 

of  P.,blioAcco«„t8  JohnWallichs;  Tre^nrer.  ^Ts^llT:^^n^S^eto^^,tu. 

G.  M.  Bartlett ;    Attorney-General,  O.  J.  Dil-  been  fevied  upon  the  many  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 

worth ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  A.  G.  structing  and  giving  railroads  to  the  few ;  that  the 

Kendall ;    Superintendent  of    Public   Instruc-  fundamental  proposition^  that  no  citizen  shall  be  d^ 

tion,  W.  W.  W.  Jones.   The  following  platform  P^^ed  of  hw  property  without  due  process  of  law> 

'   J     ^_j  .  been  ignored  and  trampled  under  foot  bv  the  Repal>- 

was  aaoptea.  ^^^^  system  of  subsidian^  corporations,  and  by  the 

1.  The  Republicans  of  Nebraska  most  heartily  en-  imposition  and  collection  ot  taxes  from  the  people  as  1 
dorse  the  profession  of  principles  formulated  by  the  Na-  suosidizing  sequence. 

tional  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  pledge  Therefore  the  Democrats  of  Nebraska  protest  aitainst 

their  unwavering  support  to  the  candidates  there  nom-  the  further  endowment  of  private  corporations,  either 

inated.  at  the  expense  of  the  public  domain^  or  at  a  c(*A  to  tbe 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  national  sovereign-  people's  pockets,  by  the  further  issuing  of  oooDt^ 
ty  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  theperpe-  cx)nds,  or  other  evidences  of  public  debt. 

tuity  of  the  nation  rests,  and  that  the  principle  or  home  The  Democrats  demand  an  amendment  to  the  State 

rule  as  enunciated  by  tne  Democratic  party  is  but  the  Constitution  which  shall  for  ever  prohibit  tlie  vesting, 

cautious  expression  of  the  Calhoun  doctrme  of  State  by  gift  from  this  State,  of  another  acre  of  land  in  a 

rights,  is  revolutionary  in  its  character,  and  destruo-  private  corporation,  and  which  shall  make  it  fore\tr 

tive  to  the  unity  of  the  nation.  impossible  to  donate  countv  or  precinct  bonds,  or  anj 

8.  We  regard  the  recent  seizure  of  the  polls  and  other  evidence  of  public  deot,  to  any  corporation  vk^^' 

wholesale  robbery  of  Uie  franchises  of  the  Republican  soever. 

citizens  of  Alabama,  by  the  Democratic  party  officials,  Many  of  these  obligations,  incurred  for  tlio  purpcjc 

surpassing  in  the  magnitude  and  effrontery  of  the  of  inducing  the  construction  of  railroads,  arc  uadoun^ 

crime  any  former  effort  of  that  party  under  the  Tweed  edly  leni.  and  should  be  paid  ;  and  many  of  th^ 

plan  in  New  York  and  the  Mississippi  plan  in  the  are  undoubtedly  illegal  and  voidl     The  former  sho*"* 

South,  aA  a  fair  specimen  of  Democratic  methods,  and  be  refunded,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ^i<  F^ 

a  foretaste  of  Democratic  dominance  in  national  affairs,  cent,  ^r  annum,  and  the  latter  should  be  legally  i** 

that  should  incite  every  honest  man  and  tax-payer  in  sisted  in  every  county,  precinct,  and  town  in  the  Stat*t 

the  country  to  the  most  earnest  endeavor  to  defeat  the  Tliey  demand  the  callinir  in  and  liquidation  of^**^ 

party  of  brijjandaire  and  fraud  at  the  polls  in  November,  bonds  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  redo^' 

4.  We  have  considered  what  ^^Lce  and  Jackson  tion  of  tlie  rate  of  interest  thereon  at  once  by  rcfundinj;- 
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The  Democrats  deDounce  the  extravagance  which 
s  characterized  the  Republican  party  in  the  con- 
uctlon  of  the  former  Insane  Asylum,  the  Peniten- 
ry,  the  University,  and  other  public  buildings  in 
>bra:«ka,  and  demand  a  thorough  and  Bearching  in- 
stigation by  the  next  Legislature  into  all  contracts 
retofore  made,  or  now  existing,  between  the  State 
d  certain  contractora  and  jobbers,  who  are  known 
have  eaten  up  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
■8  of  the  people's  money. 

Ritolced^  Tliat  we  are  m  favor  of  such  a  change  by 
s  next  Legislature  of  the  existing  revenue  laws  of  the 
ate,  that  the  property  of  corporations  for  all  objects 
ill  be  subjected  to  taxation  for  county,  city,  and 
lool  purposes,  the  same  as  individual  property. 

At  the  general  election  Albinas  Vance  re- 
ived 52,237  votes  for  Governor ;  T.  W.  Tip- 
D,  28,167 ;  and  O.  T.  B.  WUliams,  8,898.  The 
her  Kepublioan  candidates  also  were  elected 
large  majorit  ies  as  usual.  In  the  Presidential 
iction  the  Garfield  electors  received  on  the 
erage  54,967  ballots,  the  Hancock  electors 
,502,  and  the  Weaver  electors  3,856. 
NETHERLANDS,  THE,*  a  kingdom  of  Eu- 
pe.  King,  William  III,  born  February  lU, 
17 ;  succeeded  his  father  March  17, 1849.  He 
IS  married  first  to  Sophie,  daughter  of  King 
illiam  I  of  Wflrtemberg  (died  June  8,  1877), 
id  secondly  to  Emma,  Princess  of  Waldeck- 
rrmont.  He  has  one  son,  Alexander,  Prince 
Orange,  born  August  25,  1851 ;  and  one 
laghter,  Wilhelmine,  born  August  31,  1880. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  32,972  square 
lometres,  or  12,731  square  miles.  The  popu- 
tion  in  December,  1879,  was  4,037,010. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1879  was  as 
lUows:  Marriages,  30,655;  births,  155,134; 
iaths,  98,099  (the  births  and  deaths  include 
le  still-births,  numbering  8,075);  surplus  of 
irths,  57,035. 

The  following  cities  had,  at  the  close  of  1879, 
lore  tiiau  30.000  inhabitants : 

Oronin^D 48,240 

Leyden 4l.'i86 

Arnhelm 41,813 

Haarlem 8TJ72 

In  the  budget  for  1880  the  expenditures  and 
venues  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Dntd)  floria» 

Brought  forword 85,«79,044 

4.  Castoms 4,611.040 

5.  Taxes  on  e^old  Aod  silver  wari;8 886,100 

tf.  Domains. 1,625.000 

7.  Post 8,7&0.(H)0 

{vkJ,6tA) 

4  0,UOO 

146,000 

»iH).0tl0 

2,800 

1.6T2.iXiO 


8.  Telegraph 

9.  Lottery 

10.  Taxes  on  game  and  flsher>' 

11.  Pil.tages 

12.  Taxes  on  mines 

18.  State  railroads 


14.  Miscclianeoos 10,089,885 


Total 110,^3T,969 

Defldt 4,001,088 

The  financial  estimates  are  always  framed 
with  great  moderation,  mostly  exhibiting  a  de- 
ficit, which  in  the  final  account  becomes  a  surplus. 

In  1880  the  national  debt  was  represented 
by  a  capital  of  933,215,604  florins,  divided  as 
follows : 


DIVISION  OF  DEBT. 


Cftpttil. 


Interett. 


1.  Debt  bearing  interestat2i  p.  c.  618.800,204 

2.  •*          **             "      "    8      *•  90,812,400 
8.      "         "             "      **   ^    '*  10,626,000 

4.  *'          »♦             u      ».   4     »i  182,075,000 

5.  Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent,  in-, 

terest,  issued    In  accordance 

with  law  of  June  5, 1876 i  86,902.000 

6.  Miscellaneous   I  

7.  Bearing  no  interest j   

8.  Amortization 


Total,  1880. 
ToUl,  1S79. 


983,215,604 
10,000,OjO 


15,a32.505 

2,709,872 

874.585 

7,2^,000 


1,476,116 
55,689 


27,281,167 
725,S00 


The  imports  and  exports  in  1878  were  as  fol- 
lows (in  florins) : 


COUNTRIES. 


Imports. 


Great  Britain 216.541.000 

ZoUverein i    198.C65.nO0 

Hanse  Towns ,      10,218,000 


nstntlam. 816,500 

Mterdam 150,870 

to  Hague 114,986 

twcht 69,667 


Anstro-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Russia 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Other  countries 


EXPENDITURES.  Datch  florin*. 

.  Royal  bouse 7  V»,030 

.  Cabinet,  supreme  state  authorities. 615, 127 

.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 636,890 

of.IusUce 4.447,597 

^      "         of  Interior 7,482,868 

ofNdvy 12,611,5i6 

ofWar 20,600,000 

Pnblicdebt. 27,956,667 

.  Ministry  of  Finance 18,182,296 

Colonies 1,441.041 

•  Hahlic  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry  ....  19,771,025 

Unforeseen 50,000 


1.    EUROPB. 


CTnited  States 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Bmzll 

RIodelaPlaU 

Peru 

Other  American  countries. . . 


69,000 

116,516,0'M) 

62.901,000 

a38,000 

9.247,0(K) 

15,828,000 

2.908,000 

6,768.000 

975,000 

6,180,000 


641,487,000 


51,995,000 

8«4.(K)0 

1,54><.0'M) 

1.4fiS,000 

10,201,000 
1,814,000 


Export*. 

181.044,000 

281,552,000 

12,4«^000 

11.000 

90,479,000 

9,^7,000 

8.274,000 

6.600.000 

7,191,000 

6,885,000 

2.845,000 

1,220,000 

1,976,000 


608.fi29.000 


8,460,000 

134,000 

95.000 

265,000 


1,629,000 


2.  Amkrica. 


British  East  Indies. 

China 

Japan  


67.898.000 

22.994.000 

85,000 

4,^6,000 


ToUl 114,516,052 

REVENUE. 

Directtazea. 24,461,444 

Land-tax 10,699,(>44 

PoU  tax 9,810.001) 

Patent-tax 8,942,400 

Exdse 83,775,000 

On  spirits 22,400,000 

Oo  other  liquors 16,87^000 

Taxed  on  stamps,  registration,  inheritances. .     22,452.600 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  population  of  the  several 
>T]oeea,  for  latest  statistics  of  the  army,  navy,  and  mer- 
uit navy,  and  of  the  movement  of  shipping,  see  '*  Annual 
dopcdia'*  for  1379. 


8.  Asia 

4.  AraioA 

6.  Otoeb  countries.. 


27,275.01)0^ 
4.034,000 


5,^83,000 

a'^2,000 
86,000 
45,000 


418.000 


128,000 


Total  foreign  countries 

DuTcn  colonies: 

•lava.  

Dutch  West  Indies 

Total  Dutch  colonies.. 

Grand  total 


740,817,000 


68,904,000 
658,000 


69,457,000 


80'J,774,000 


1,132,000 


510,957.000 


62,711,000 
228,000 


52,989,000 


563,896.000 
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The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera-  entation  of  bills  relative  to  the  constitution  of 

tion  on  January  1, 1880,  was  1,930  kilometres,  the  militia  and  Communal  Guards,  with  a  view 

of  which  914.  were  state  railroads.  to  the  completion  of  the  system  of  national de- 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  state  telegraph  fense,  and  also  a  bill  for  improving  the  canal& 

lines  on  January  1, 1880,  was 3,761  kilometres;  Adverting  to  colonial  affairs,  his  Majesty  said 

aggregate  length  of  wires,  13,654  kilometres;  that,  although  armed  resistance  had  not  jet 

number  of  offices,  346 ;  number   of  telegrams  been  entirely  subdued  in  Acheen,  Dntch  au- 

carried  in  1879,  2,704,794;    revenue,  922,883  thority  was  so  far  established  there  that  the 

florins;  ordinary  expenditures,  1,287,635  lior-  Government  could  now  prepare  the  organiza- 

ins;  extraordinary  expenditure,  123,128  flor-  tion  and  regular  administration  of  the  oolonj. 

ins.  The  general  condition  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1879  was  1,290 ;  could  be  described  as  satisfactory,  were  it  not 

the  number  of  inland  letters  was  42,039,163;  for  the  sickness  among  the  population  and  the 

of  foreign  letters,  12,693,123;  of  postal-cards,  disease  affecting  the  cattle. 

14,202,277;  of  newspapers,   etc.,    34,858,810.  M.  Dullert  was  reelected  President  of  the 

The  revenue  of  the  department  amounted  to  Second  Chamber.    The  First  Chamber  voted 

3,863,381  florins;  the  expenditure  to  2,763,425  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 

florins.  throne,  in  which  was  inserted  a  clause  pointing 

The  colonies  Of  the  Netherlands  are  consid-  out  that  the  present  condition  of  the  finances 

erahly  larger  and  more  poi)ulous  than    the  made  a  reduction  of  expenditure  necessary, 

mother-country  itself.     In  the  East    Indies,  During  the  discussion  of  the  address  in  the 

Java  and  Madura  have  an  area  of  131,733  kil-  Second  Chamber  motions  to  insert  a  para^ph 

ometres,  and  a  population  of  18,807,320.    The  recommending  a  revision  of  the  electoral  laws 

aggregate  area  of  the  other  colonies  amounts  were  rejected  by  fifty-one  votes  to  sixteen, 

to  1,700,000  kilometres;  their  native  popula-  An  animated  debate  took  place  on  the  para- 

tion  is  not  accurately  known,  but  estimated  at  graph  of  the  address  relative  to  the  East  Ind- 

about  7,800,000.    The  foreign  population  was  ian  colonies,  in  the  course  of  which  the  views 

as  follows:  held  by  the  Government  respecting  aflairs  in 

Europeans,  civuians 86,860  Acheen  were  criticised  as  optimistic.  The  Min- 

Europeans  army  ....#.. 17,7)0  jgter  of  the  Colonies  replied  to  the  criticisms, 

Members  of  tbeir  housenolils ..         919  j          •    ^   •      j   xi.   x   ^u              j'^*         *  au     ». 

Chinese 824,943  ^^^  mamtained  that  the  condition  of  the  set- 

Arabs u,ois  tlcmcuts  in  question   was  in  all  respects  fa- 

^^"^"^ i^»66  vorable.     The  address  was  adopted,  Septem- 

Tn  America,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  had,  in  ber  29th.     The  Dutch-Indian  budget  for  1881 

'878,  an  area  of  119,321  square  kilometres,  with  was  presented,  September  23d,  to  the  Second 

a  population  of  68,405  inhabitants;  the  colony  Chamber.     Both  the  revenue  and  theexpemli- 

of  Curagoa,  in  the  West  Indies,  1,130  square  tnre  were  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  144,- 

kilometres,  with  42,506  inhabitants.  000,000  gulden.     An  actual    deficit  was  re- 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Dutch  colonies  ported  of  about  one  third  of  a  million,  against 

for  the  year  1880  were  as  follows  (in  fiorins) :  one  of  three  millions  in  1879-'80,  thus  showing 

a  considerable  improvement  in  the  finances  of 
the  colony.  The  expenditure  in  most  of  the 
departments  was  increased,  but  as  a  set-off  a 
diminution  of  rather  more  than  three  millions 
in  the  war  charges  was  calculated  upon.  Tbe 
estimates    were    unanimously   voted  by  the 


COLONIES. 

Rvrmio*. 

Expenditarc. 

DeflrlU 

East  Indies 

Surinam 

142.4,V>.020 

1,880,700 

S:$2,691 

145.778.494 

1,687,668 

528,277 

8.328.474 
85«,r69 

Curacoa 

140,586 

The  revenues  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  in  Chamber  in  November,  after  rejecting  a  pro- 
1877  were  as  follows:  Imports,  153,705  florins;  posal  by  the  Minister  to  fix,  by  law,  the  pro- 
exports,  220,509  florins.  The  movement  of  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  East  Indian 
shipping  in  the  East  Indian  ports  was  as  fol-  colonies  which  the  Netherlands  should  W* 
lows:  Entered,  7,858  vessels,  of  1,816,121  tons;  They  were  afterward  approved  by  the  First 
cleared,  8,046  vessels,  of  1,734,161  tons.     The  Chamber. 

commercial  navy  consisted  of  1,430  vessels,  of  The  home  budget  for  1881  was  introduced, 

122,883  tons.  October  2d,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.   Tbe 

Anew  session  of  the  States-General  was  expenditure  was  estimated  at  126,333,000  gol- 
opened  September  20th.  His  Majesty,  in  the  den,  and  the  revenue  at  105,000,000  golden, 
speech  from  the  throne,  stated  that  the  trade  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  about  21,000,000. 
and  industry  of  the  kingdom  showed  a  certain  The  Minister  proposed  to  meet  this  deficit  for 
improvement.  Agriculture  was  in  a  flourish-  the  time  being  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  billsi 
ing  condition,  the  harvest  generally  was  very  and  ultimately  by  a  fresh  loan  of  sufficient 
satisfactory,  and  the  pneumonia  that  had  been  amount  to  include  the  outlay  necessary  for 
prevalent  among  the  cattle  had  nearly  disap-  the  improvement  of  canals.  The  Government, 
peared.  The  revenue  from  taxation  was  pro-  at  the  same  time,  deemed  it  requisite  to  pro- 
gressively augmenting,  but  increased  resources  vide  for  a  permanent  increase  of  revenoe  by 
were  nevertheless  necessary  to  eflfect  a  finan-  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  rentes, 
cial  equilibrium.  The  King  announced  the  pres-  A  new  penal  code  was  proposed  in  Octobcri 
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.nd  nnderwent  an  active  discussion  in  the  Sec-  The  State  Comptroller's    report   for  1879 

»nd  Chamber.     A  motion  for  reestablishing  shows  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures 

apital  punishment  was  rejected.     Provisions  during  that  year  to  have  been  as  follows: 

rere  adopted,  imposing  life-long  and  limited  Receipts  from  all  the  counties,  $225,888.82 ; 

3rms  of  imprisonment,  the  latter  not  to  ex-  from  payments   on   State    land,  $45,058.61 ; 

i^ed   twenty  years;  fixing  the  minimum  term  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $652,312.50;  mak- 

f  imprisonment  for  any  oifense  at  one  day  ;  lug  a  total  of  $928,159.53. 

>oiiding  a  conditional  release  to  be  bestowed  Aggregate  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  in- 

pon  prisoners  who  should  conduct  themselves  eluding  the  three  departments  of  the  State  gov- 

ell   after  three  years  of  imprisonment,   and  ernment,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  schools, 

ben  three  fourths  of  their  punishment  should  charitable  institutions,  and  State  Prison,  $1,- 

ive  been  endured ;  defining  the  crime  of  in-  276,050.79. 

tin^    minors    to  immoralitv,   and    affixing    a     Assets,  after  paying  aU  State  debts $286,975  71 

mishment  to  it ;  and  imposing  a  punishment    ^^^^  »°d  Territorial  bonded  debt 6oo,ooo  oo 

•r  tbe  otifense  of  cruelty  to  animds,  whether  In  the  list  of  payments  made  to  the  public 
le  maltreatment  takes  place  publicly  or  not.  Treasury  in  1879,  the  item  from  the  proceeds 
ith  an  exemption  in  favor  of  vivisection,  of  mines  is  $34,969.53,  exceeding  but  little  the 
tie  code  was  adopted,  November  9th,  by  a  poll-tax  item,  $31,841.73. 
>te  of  fifty-eight  to  ten.  The  Chamber  de-  The  amount  of  all  State  taxes  collected  from 
(led,  after  protracted  debates,  that  a  priest  the  fourteen  counties  in  1879,  including  $54,- 
ho  should  anticipate  a  civil  marriage,  by  per-  456.28  of  delinquent  taxes,  was  $766,288.47 ; 
miing  the  religious  ceremonies  before  it  takes  of  which  sum  the  county  of  Storey  alone  con- 
ace,  should  be  punished  for  a  contravention  tributed  more  than  one  fourth,  $195,404.26. 
!  tbe  law.  An  appropriation  was  voted  for  An  additional  statement  embodied  in  the 
le  equipment  of  the  vessel  William  Barentz  said  report,  exhibits  the  annual  State  expendi- 
»r  an  Arctic  voyage  in  1881.  tures  of  Nevada  from  its  organization  in  1865 
The  Minister  of  the  Colonies  had  stated,  in  to  December  31,  1879.  For  the  fifteen  years 
le  Second  Chamber,  before  its  adjournment  in  together,  these  expenses  amount  to  $8,566,- 
379,  that,  although  the  war  in  Acheen  might  917.43,  but  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
e  considered  as  terminated,  a  considerable  year;  the  smallest  among  them  belonging  to 
>rce  must  still  be  maintained  there.  A  dis-  1868,  $288,463.58,  the  largest  to  1879,  $1,276,- 
atcb  was  received  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  050.79. 

anaary,  which  was  dated  from  Kotta  Ra^ja,  Pursuant  to  a  call  published  by  the  Central 

December  15th,  stating  that  Tengkoe  Arab,  the  Committee  in  February,  the  Republicans  of 

piritual   chief  of  the  XXVI,  Moekims,  and  Nevada  held  a  State  Convention  at  Austin  on 

everal  other  chieftains  had  made  their  sub-  May  11th,  for  selecting  delegates  to  the  Na- 

lission  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.    The  tional  Republican  Convention  that  was  to  meet 

'  Staats  Courant,"  the  official  journal,  in  Sep-  at  Chicago  on  June  2d,  to  nominate  its  candi- 

ember  published  a  statement  on  the  war,  show-  dates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

[ig  that  the  principal  Acheenese  fort  had  been  United  States.    The  following  persons  were 

»nly    partially  razed  by  the    Dutch  troops,  appointed  as  such  delegates :  E.  Strother  and 

i-eneral  Van  der  Heyden  had  returned    to  C.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Storey  County ;  J.  J.  Meigs, 

Cotta  Radja  because  the  forces  under  his  com-  of  Elko ;  W.  W.  Bishop  and  M.  D.  Foley,  of 

oand  were  insufficient  to  inflict  a  decisive  de-  Eureka ;  and  T.  D.  Edwards,  of  Ormsby. 

eat  upon  the  enemy.    Eraton  and  its  environs  By  a  resolution  adopted  in  this  Convention, 

n  Acheen  were  visited  in  November  by  a  sud-  the  delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  in  the 

Len  inundation,  which  caused  great  damage.  National  Convention  as  a  unit,  and  also  to  use 

A  statue  erected  in  memory  of  Spinoza  at  all  proper  means  in  their  power  to  secure  the 

he  Hague  was  unveiled,  September  14tii.   The  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  for 

Prince  of  Orange  was  represented  at  the  cere-  President,  so  long  as  his  name  should  be  be- 

nony  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  fore  the  National  Convention  as  a  candidate 

lovelist   Herr  Berthold   Auerbach  was  men-  for  that  office. 

'ioned  as  among  the  foreign  persons  who  were  The  November  election  for  State  officers  in 

Present.    M.  Van  Vloten  delivered  an  address  Nevada  being  limited  this  year  to  a  Supreme 

iulogizing  the  character  and  writings  of  Spi-  Judge  in  the  place  of  William  H.  Beatty,  th« 

aoza,  whom  he  described  as  the  promoter  of  present  Chief  Justice,  to  a  State  Representa- 

i^lvilization  and  of  the  progress  of  humanity,  tive  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  to  suc- 

The  Cosmophile  Club  of  Leipsic  sent  a  wreath  ceed  RoUin  H.  Daggett,  whose  official  terra  is 

to  place  on  the  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  to  expire  on  March  3,  1881,  and  to  the  Presi- 

tLe  sculptor  Uexamer.  dential  electors,  the  Nevada  Republicans  met 

NEVADA.     The  financial  condition  of  this  in  State  Convention  at  Carson,  on  August  11th, 

State  seems  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  to  nominate  their  candidates,  with  the  follovv- 

^ot  for  the  better,  the  various  sources  of  her  ing  result : 

f  evenue  since  1878  having  materially  decreased  For  Congressman,  RoUin  H.  Daggett  was 

*n  amount,  and  even  in  number,  as  not  a  few  nominated  by  acclamation. 

^f  them  are  considered  exhausted.  For  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Su- 
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preme  Judge,  a  ballot  was  taken,  William  H.  State  legal-tender  notes  to  denominationa  of  not  lea 

Beatty,  R.  H.  Taylor,  of  Virginia  City,  and  tlian  five  dolkre,  thus  crating  an  increiised  ho^ 

7,  -fcr   c  u*        ST?       1     n        4.^   v.^:J»4.u^  mand  as  a  Circulating  medium  for  tlic  precious  meui« 

George  M.  Sabin,  of  Eureka  County,  being  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ar^annuallv  vicldinff. 

competitors;   and,  after  an  animated  struggle        JUsolved,  That  General   Jaines   A.   Garfield  and 

protracted  to  seventy-one  ballots,  William  H.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  by  their  services  to  ihe  country 


Beattv  was  declared  the  Republican  nominee,  by  their  devotion  to  principles,  and  by  their  unjipotted 

th.voteonhel^Mth..^^:  Beatty,  ^^^^^r:^,^'^t sT.^n'TkluJqS'^^ 

65 ;  Sabm,  33 ;  Taylor,  18  ;  the  entire  number  of  the  United  States  for  President  and  Vice-PreSSk 

of  the  votes  cast  being  101.  We  rejoice  in  their  nomination,  and  pledge  to  them 

For  Presidential  electors,  were  nominated :  the  electoral  vote  of  Nevada  at  the  ensuing  electkn 

R.  H.  Taylor,  by  acclamation ;  A.  E.  Morton  of  ^7  ^  overwhehning  migority. 

Esmeralda  County,  and  0.  H.  Grey,  of  White  The  Democrats  in  their  State  Convention 

Pine  County,  by  ballot.            '  nominated  for  the  above-mentioned  oflSces  the 

The  following  platform  was  reported  from  following  ticket:  For  Supreme  Court  Judge, 

the  committee  c»n  resolutions,  and  unanimous-  Charles  H.  Belknap ;  for  Congressman,  Georpe 

ly  adopted  by  the  Convention :  W,  Cassidy ;  for  Presidential  elector  for  the 

Besohed^  That  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  State  at  large,  Ogden  Hiles. 

by  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  Xhe  result  of  the  election  on  November  2d 

'Z!}^Znro(T^H^%^:^:f.'^  ""^^  wasmostfavorabletotheDen,ocr.tiepartT,iU 

ii-wo/t-ft/,  That  Uie  hordes  of  Chinese  that  are  com-  candidates  for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  ton- 
ing in  upon  cur  shores  to  eat  out  our  substance  are  gressman.  Presidential  electors,  and  nearly  all 
destroying  our  countrv,  impoverishing  our  mines,  the  others,  having  been  elected  to  the  offices 
miners,  and  laborers,  debouching  our  youth,  and  raak-  f^j,  ^j^j^i,  ^hey  had  been  nominated.  The  U 
in<f  both  men  and  women  lower  m  Uie  scale  of  hu-  , ,.  ,''  i  j  j  •  ^.u  •  «— 
mSnity.  This  evil  must  and  shall  be  stopped,  and  to  Publicans  acknowledged  m  their  newspapers 
this  we  pled^  the  entire  strength  of  Uie  Rcpubli-  this  great  defeat  of  their  party,  ascnbmg  it  to 
can  party,  m  the  language  of  our  ^reat  leader,  we  apathy  or  undue  confidence  of  victory  among 
regard  the  immigration  of  Asiatics  to  &e  United  States  its  adherents,  to  want  of  organization,  and  to 
as  little  less  than  a  servile  mvasion.  Should  the  com-  j«r^«»;„«.  ^„«««^T«^«f  r»^  r.^..^^  ;nfri>i./^^tc>  Anrina 
missioners  now  in  negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Gov-  defective  management  of  party  intere:,t8  during 

emment  fail  to  secure  by  the  1st  of  next  January  such  ^be  campaign. 

a  modification  of  the  Buriingame  Treaty  as  will  prac-  The  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  msti- 
tically  put  an  end  to  the  mflux  of  Chinese  to  this  tutions  of  Nevada  appear  to  continae  under 
country  we  demand  tirnt  tiie  trwty  then  be  promptiy  ^^^^  management,  and  answer  the  purposes 
unnuUed,  and  such  kws  enacted  as  will  relieve  us  at  ?  x^^j^j  t-u^  ;»««*.»  ^»4>:^»^o  o*^  ofnivJnt  »t 
once  andVor  ever  of  the  Asiatic  scourge  now  menac-  "^tended.  The  insane  patients  are  still  kep^  at 
ing  the  well-being  of  the  republic  Stockton,  m  the  neighboring  Stat«  ot  Califor- 
Rtmlved^  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  genei^l  nia,  in  the  private  establishment  of  Drs.  Lang- 
financial  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  which,  in  ton  and  Clark.  As  this  method  costs  the  State 
spite  of  cvenr  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy,  j  ^  ^^^^  g^-  thousand  dollars,  the 
has  led  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  uie  rais-  -^  .*'  vr  j  '^u  i  ^J*5«« 
ing  of  our  national  credit  to  a  height  never  before  press  in  Nevada,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
known,  and  the  restoration  of  national  prosperity,  earnestly  urge  the  building  of  an  insane  asy- 
But  we  ^so  demand  the  complete  restoration  or  silver  lum  within  the  State :  which  measure  the  small 


other  legal-tender  currency,  at  the  cost  of  coinage  and  money  wliich  the  erection  and  first  estabhsh- 

for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  the  entire  silver  prod-  ment  of  such  an  institution  would  necessarily 
uct  of  tlie  country,  and  relieve  the  mining  ind-i^try         ^.^j  ^^  ^^iQ  State,  and  which  the  present  nn- 
from  the  loss  attending  the  shipment  to,  and  sale  of  ...  ....  ^      c\      a     ^  -j.»-ii«p 

silver  bullion  in,  foreign  markets.    As  mining  for  tiie  propitious  condition  of  her  finances  renders  her 

precious  metals  is  the  leading  industry  of  Nevada,  we  unable  to  bear  without  greatly  aggravaUng  tDe 

are  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  bill  reported  bv  the  Com-  burden  of  the  already  overburdened  tax-payers, 
mittce  on  Mines  and  Mining,  and  now  before  the        xhe  education  of  youth  in  Nevada  seems  to 

House  of  Representatives,  prohibitincr  the  foUowimr  ot  v^  t,^ i«.i,-  «^^  *v.^aJvA.^no 

fissure  veins^^or  deposits  iJeyond  vertical  lines  ofTur-  be  healthy  and  prosperous. 

face  boundaries,  and  we  urge  our  Representatives  in        The  rate  per  capita  allowed  for  children  oi 

both  Houses  of  Congress  to  continue  their  efforts  for  school  age,  in  1879,  was  six  dollars;  about  tbe 

its  defeat.    Such  a  restriction  would  work  disaster  to  game  amount  will  be  allowed  for  each  of  then* 

tlie  labors  of  tiie  prospector,  and  seriously  retard  the  ;_  ^i,^  fnllowinir  vAnr 

development  of  the  mineral  riches  of  tiie  West,  and  ^^  T    '*^*'"^;°»  ^\r'        . .     ,        .,, .    ,.    ,:- 

we  cordially  endorse  the  action  of  our  Representative,         A  new  railway  line,  entirely  witlijn  tjie  m- 

tlie  Hon.  R.  M.  Daffgett,  in  this  behalf.  its  of  the  State,  after  many  years'  hard  wore 

/Resolved,  That  the  Republican  partv  claims  it  to  be  and  great  expense,  has  been  completed  aiw 

the  right  and  duty  of  tiie  Stot»  and  Territorial  Legis-  ^^^  j^  operation  in  1880.     It  goes  under  the 

laturcs  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  charges  of  railroads  f,^^^  ^^  it  rp-,^  xr.>^«/i«  r«A««f«.ai  Do;ii.Aafl  "  eX- 

exclusively  within  tiieir  respective  boundaries,  and  name  of  "The  Nevada  Central  Railroad,   « 

that  it  is  no  less  Uie  constitutional  right  than  jKxsitive  tending  from  Battle  Mountain  to  the  city  »* 

duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  tariffs  and  restrict  the  Austin,  and  passing  through  portions  of  UO' 

charjres  of  inter-State  railroads.  der  and  Nye  Counties.     It  is  confidently  pf«- 

JieMolv^d.  Tha*  while  we  congratulate  tiie  country  ^j^^  ^y^^  j^  working  will  prove  most  beue- 

on  the  succcsslul  resumption  ot  npecio  payments,  and  ^  .  ,   ^    ^,  i        j*  .u         •  j         ^ti^^  and 

tiie  hplendid  financial  Condition  of  the  republic,  we  ^^\^^  to  the  people  of  the  said  coontiefl, »« 

are  in  lavor  of  restricting  the  issuance  of  national  and  chiefly  to  the  city  of  Austin. 
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The  business  operations  of  the  Central  Pa-        8.  As  a  means  to  an  end.  we  approve  of  a  strictly 

fio  Railroad  within  the  State  of  Nevada  are  mcml  detective  sjrstem  in  the  entoroemcnt  of  the  Uw 

^»-.  ^^««:^«-„i  1^  :^  ^^«.«^*  ««,i  ««,^.,«*.      TKi^  ft'id  the  suppression  of  the  hquor-trotflc,  until  such 

ary  considerable  m  extent  and  anaount.     This  ^^^  ^  ^^e  law  shall  bo  enfor<»Jl  by  the  regukrly  con- 

kilroad   company  is  now  consolidated  with  stituted  authorities. 

iree  other  railroad  companies  outside  of  Ne-        4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  instant  repeal  of  the 

Ida,  upon  terms  and  for  purposes  set  forth  in  local-option  beer  Uiw,  and  Uie  enactment  of  a  law 

le  following  statement :  °^*"»  •?g?'"!r''  ""'^^^^  *°?  ?l'^  malt-hquors  mtoxi- 

w  ^vi<v  ^  .ug  o  «  ^    V   V .  catingwithm  the  mcanmg  oi  the  statute. 

Ceitifled  copies  of  "  Articles  of  association,  amal^-        5.  ^hat  we  condemn  the  practice  of  prosecuting 

ation,  and  consolidation  between  the  Central  Paafio  officers  in  hanging  up  cases,  and  demand  of  such  otU- 

kilrcMid  Company,  California  and  Oreffon  Railroad  cere  a  rigid  entbrcement  of  the  Uw  against  all  otlend- 

>rnpany,  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda  Kail-  ere. 

ad  Company,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad        g.  That  wo  believe  the  temperance  movement  can 

►napany,^»  dated  August  20,  1879,  have  been  filed  in  not  complete  its  work  till  the  miinufacture  as  weU  as 

e  office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  Storey  County,  the  salo  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited  by  law. 
leae  articles,  by  whereases,  etc.,  recite  the  building        7.  That  we  aro  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  civil 

d  operating  by  the  Central  Pacific  of  1,000  miles  ot  damage  law  making  rum-sellers  liable  lor  all  djoxiagea 

ilroad  and  tele^piph^  the  California  and  Oregon  318  resulting  from  the  unholy  traffic, 
les,  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda  25        a.  That  we  regard  the  practice  of  suspending  in- 

les,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  800  miles,  and  state  dictments  as  tampering  with  the  ends  of  justice,  tem- 

at  a  consolidation  of  their  capitals,  debts,  properties,  porizing  with  the  law  and  its  processes,  and  a  practice 

seta,  roads,  telegraphs,  lands,  and  franchises  will  bo  fraught  with  danger  to  our  institutions ;  and  that  we 

ituAlly  advantageous ;  that  more  than  three  fourths  insist  as  a  condition  precedent,  when  these  officers  in 

the  stockholdere  ofeach  road  have  consented  there-  is^^  ask  our  suffrages  for  reflection,  that  they  show 

;  therefore  •  ,  by  their  works  the  honesty  of  tlieir  profession,  by 

Article  I.  Said  parties  do  hereby  amalgamate.  pushing  relentlessly  to  trial  and  vcRlict  every  inaict- 

Art.  II.  The  object  is  to  purchase^  construct,  own,  mcnt  hereafter  found  against  rum-sellew,  ana  that  no 

aintain,  and  operate  all  and  each  of  said  lines.  solicitor  who  compromises  with  rum-scllera  should  re- 

Art.  111.  Directore  of  the  new  company  :  Leland  ceive  the  suffrages  of  temperance  votere. 
Anford,  W.  E.  Brown,  Mark  Hopkins^  C.  P.  Hunt-        9.  That  we  recommeno,  as  a  measure  to  suppress 

gton,  Charies  Crocker,  Edward  11.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  the  illegal  traffic  in  intoxicating  lic^uore,  the  prosecu- 

harles  H.  Cummings.  tion  of  those  persons  who  are  rentmg  their  promises 

Art.  IV.  CapitW  stock,  $100,000,000,  in  shares  of  for  this  traffic. 

100  each.  10.  That  we  respectfully  request  the  Attomey-Gcn- 

Art.  V.  Stockholdere  shall  have  the  same  number  eral,  when  a  grand  jury  refuses  to  indict  a  rum-seller 

r  shares  now  held  by  each.  on  positive  evidence,  to  report  the  facts  to  the  court, 

Art.  VI.  The  new  company  shall  a^umo  all  the  or  instruct  the  solicitor  so  to  do ;  and,  if  no  new  panel 

>ntnict8,  agreements,  debt^,  etc.,  of  the  former  com-  is  ordered,  to  present  on  "  information  '*  for  imrac<li- 

^uiies.  ate  trial  all  cases  sustained  by  evidence  furnished  by 

The  articles  are  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  officere  of  the  League,  and  not  passed  upon  by  tho 

fficen,  February  7,  18S0:  Directors — Leland  Stan-  ffrandjury. 

>rd,  E.  H.  Miller^  Jr.,  Charles  Crocker,  E.  VV.  Hop-  *  ^ 

ins,  W.  V.  Huntington.  C.  F.  Crocker.  C.  P.  Hunt-        The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  met  in 

igton,    Leland  Stanford  PrMident;Cf.  P.  Hunting,  g^ate  Convention  at  Concord  on  April  29th, 

>n,  First  Vice-President:  Charles  Crocker,  Second  -         ,     ..        ,  ,       .       ^    ^.i.     t\  x*     xt 

"^io^President;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Treasured;  E.  H.  lor  selectmg  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 

tiller,  Jr.,  Secretary.  tional  Convention,  which  was  to  assemble  at 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  on  Jnne  22d,  for  nominating  the 

^ew  Hampshire  Temperance  League  i.eld  their  Pf  ^^J  «  fS^'^SK*  '""^  President  and  Vice-Pres- 

econd  annual  session  at  Concord  on  March  18,  ^^t°^  .""^  l^^  Federal  Government.    As  dele- 

880,  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work  which  ?^*^  '^^  the  State  at  large-five  names  having 

hey  have  undertaken,  and  deliberate  on  the  ^T  ETopo^^d-HaiTy  Bingham,  Frank  Jones, 

.est  means  that  should  be  employed  to  insure  '^^.^^  ^'  9®<\'^>  ^?  ^^^^'"^  ^?°  Buren  Edg- 

access.    The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and,  f^^^'J'TI''®'*  ^}'^  ^'^^T  """J^^^  ^^  7*^^  ?*' 

.t  various  times  during  its  deliberations,  prom-  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  were  declared  selected      As 

nent  associates  addre^ed  it.    The  prosecuting  "'f  ^^  alternates  were  dso  chosen.   The  district 

omraittees,  appointed  in  different  sections  of  ?^  ^^l^^yf  ^""^  selected  at  meetings  separately 

he  State  to  sue  before  the  courts  and  bring  to  ^^^^J  ^''T':l''^%  iT'"^.'"^  '°  u®  '•|,?P^,^^\^^ 

punishment  all  oflfenders  against  the  laws  re-  ^»?t"cts,  with  the  following  results :  First  dis- 

ating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  trict^  George  N  Proctor,  of  Exeter,  and  Charles 

sported  the  success  which  the  discharge^  of  4'  ^c^^Jf^  ""^  Laconia;  second  district  A Ivah 

hrduties  imposed  on  them  had  met  with  in  ^'  S«iloway    of  Franklin,  and  Timothy  B. 

heir  respective  localities.     A  new  set  of  offi-  Crowley,  of  Nashua;  third  district^  Rosea  W 

sers  for  the  third  year  was  chosen;  and  the  f**"^^^;  of  Olaremont,  and  Irving  W.  Drew,  of 

following  resolutions,  as  reported  from  the  ap-        ,2?**'*^®Vi      -        ^  .j*  _x  j  ^ 

P^ropriatl committee? were  adopted:  ,^The  following  platf.jrm  was  reported  from 

n    I    J  ,    mu  ^         1  .  X      1 .  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  adopted  by 

lietoloed^  1.  That  moral  suasion  is  a  great  and  im-  xi     nr^^w^nfirkn  . 

portant  instrumentality  for  promoting  the  advance-  ^"®  convention . 

fneat  of  tlie  temperance  cause,  to  be  constantly  used        Wo,  the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire,  reaffirm 

Mui  never  abandoned.  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  dcmocrotic-rcpubli- 

2.  That  to  the  end  there  may  be  a  full  and  complete  can  government,  as  asserted  by  the  founders  of  Amer- 

Wumph  of  the  temperance  cause,  the  places  of  temp-  ican  liberty,  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and  oon- 

'■tion  must  be  closed,  the  principles  of  prohibition  sistently  maintained  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the 

'^Bcojfnized,  and  the  prohibitory  law  fearlessly,  impar-  Union, 
tialljr,  and  energetically  enlbrced.  We  denounce  the  so-called  Republican  party— ita 
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doctrines,  its  methods,  and  its  controlling  minds — as  prosperity  of  the  country,  individually  and  collet- 

tiie  peri»Lstcnt  enemy  of  our  free  ffovemment ;  and  we  tively.  largely  depends. 

especially  denounce  that  most  inmmous  act  of  usurpa-  2.  Of  on*  free  and  uutrammeled  ballot  for  ereTj 

tion  whereby  the  fairiy-determined  will  of  the  Amer-  legal  voter,  North  and  South — free  from  intimiditioQ 

lean  people,  constitutionally  expressed  at  the  polls,  or  control  of  every  sort — as  was  contemplated  by  the 

was  most  outrsj^eously  defied,  and  tlie  shameless  crea-  founders  of  our  Government, 

tures  of  conspiracy  and  fraud  iiLstalled  in  the  i>laoc3  8.  Of  c^ual  rights  for  every  citizen,  everywhere,  md 

of  the  lawfully  chosen  Pre:iident  and  Vice-President  the  securing  of  thase  rights,  if  absolutely  necea^, 

of  the  United  States.  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  General  Government,  in  ac- 

We  unite  with  our  brethren  throughout  the  land  in  cordance  wiui  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitu 

asserting  the  sacred  right  of  free  elections — the  riffht  tional  amendments. 

of  every  citizen  to  cast  his  ballot  unintimidated  oy  4.  Of  such  conduct  of  the  civil  service  as  shall  rf 

Federal  bayonets  or  any  instrumentality  of  force  or  suit  in  giving  to  the  country  a  thoroughly  honest  tod 

fraud.    We  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  eliicicnt  administration  of  every  department  of  the 

in  Congrress  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  that  Government. 

ri^ht,  and  the  people  everywhere  to  assert  their  deter-  Jtesolved,  That  we  arraifip  the  Democratic  party  for 

mmed  purpose  never  again  to  be  defrauded  of  the  lo-  its  recreancy  to  the  prinaples  of  free  govemmeot, 

gitimate  result  of  its  e.\crcise.  amply  attet^ted  by  its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 

With  full  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  patriotism  State  supremacy;  its  connivance  at  Uie  nuUificatioD 

of  our  delegates  this  day  chosen^  we  believe  in  the  ex-  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  tlie 

ercise  of  wise  discretion  conjointly  with  the  repre-  freedmen  in  the  South ;  its  attempt  to  count  out,  by 

sentatives  of  the  Democracy  from  all  the  States,  that  fraud  and  force,  the  fairly  and  l^§:ally  elected  Le^- 

they  will  select  as  the  standard-bearers  of  the  party  at  ture  of  Maine ;   and  its  subserviency  to  the  Soiwi^n 

Cincinnati  men  who  will  command  the  hearty  and  en-  oligarchy,  now  endeavoring  to  secure  by  leg^Utire 

tbusiastic  support  of  every  honest  Democrat  and  sin-  methods  what  it  tailed  to  achieve  by  a  report  to  aims 

cere  patriot  in  the  land,  to  tlie  end  that  the  party  of  in  1861' -64. 

usurpation,  corruption,  and  fraud  shall  be  defeated,  Ixesolved^  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  present 
and  nonest  constitutional  government  reSstablLshed  in  attitude  of  the  Administration  upon  all  the  great  ^* 
our  midst.  ciples  of  the  Republican  party,  and  most  espooallj 
r\  '  y  Ai  J  V  1.  and  emphatically  ofitsconauct  of  the  national  Imancee, 
Un  motion,  subsequently  made  by  a  member,  by  that  great  financier,  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
the  assembly  vot«d  *^  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Resolved^  That  we  conffratulate  Ul^-sses  S.  Gruit, 
this  Convention  that  the  National  Convention  the  moat  renowned  and  illustrious  citizen  of  the  re- 
adhere  to  the  two-tbirds  vote."  P"^*»«^»  <f  ^,?^®  '^?"S.^S  *  i?"'  ""^  the  worid; 

T-u^  r>^..„M;««««  «««««, ivi^^  ^i.   n^« a  ^^  and  we  fervently  wish  that  the  afternoon  of  his re- 

The  Republicans  assembled  at  Concord  on  markable  life  miy  be  made  serene  by  exemption  from 
the  oth  of  May,  to  choose  their  delegates  to  the  strite,  and  happy  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  gnte- 
Repnblican  National  Convention  that  would  ful  country,  whose  unity  be  d^d  so  much  to  preserve, 
meet  at  Chicago  on  June  2d,  to  nominate  tlie  ^^  ^^<»e  fP^^  destiny  he  did  more  than  any  of  his 
Republican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-  ~X/7^f  ^hlft^'J^e  wo.™  infl.vorof«ndi»g.n 
rresident  of  the  United  btates.  Uf  the  eight  uninstructed  delegation  to  Chicago,  it  is  our  earaest 
competitors  balloted  upon  for  delegates  at  large,  belief  that  the  man  for  the  times^above  all  others,  em- 
William  E.  Chandler,  David  H.  Buffum,  Ruel  bodymg  every  element  of  a  triumphant  candidate  and 
Durkee,  and  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  were  an-  ii^Hcc^f'ji  Admmistration,  ia  the  Hon.  JamaG. 

\    ,             .^           .                         *      u  •  Blame,  of  Mame. 

nounced  chosen,  the  most  numerous  votes  being  Jieaoiced,  Tliat  any  unit  rule  which  seeks  to  cm- 

cast  for  them.     As  their  alternates,  Benjamin  pel  a  delegate  to  vote  for  a  candidate  not  his  choice,  or 

A.   Kimball,  John   H.  Broughton,  James   A.  the  choice  of  his  constituents,  ia  tyrannous  and  unre- 

Wood,  and   Augustus   A.   Woolson   were,   on  pubUcan,  and  we  request  our  delegates  to  Chicago  to 

motion  selected  by  «>clamation.  .  ?^row°°run«,^J?d'°Ur^;j^^ir  *" 

1?  or  district  delegates  the  following  selections  Jiesolvtd^  That  our  delegi^  to  the  Chicago  Oin- 

were  made  by  Republicans  of  the  several  dis-  vention  are  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  that  bod; 

tricts,  who  met  among  themselves  for  that  pur-  to  the  propriety  of  a  cliange  in  the  costing  baas  of 

pose:   First  district,   Charles  M.  Murphy  and  delegate  representotion  in  i^iture National  Itep^ 

ViT7.            ;iii.         nvi       n    r\  tt  Conventions,  to  the  end  that  hereafter  the  number  oi 

Joel  Eastman,  delegates ;  Charles  B.  Craffney,  delegates  from  the  different  States  may  be  dctennined 

of  Rochester,  and  Stephen  Girard  Northross,  by  the  actual  Republican  vote  cast  therein  at  the  itft 

of  Conway,  alternates.   Second  district,  Charles  preceding  State  or  national  election. 

Hoi  man    and    James   E.  Sturgiss,    delegates:  ^  ^«w^r«/.  That  the  Republicans  of  New  Hamphi^^ 

Charles  Williams,  of  Manchester,  and  David  H.  P^^  !nH^tZi^tS\^„ni^^^^ 

y-i      1  11      i»  A    i  •         1^         X         mi^'  J  :»•  X  •  ^  nearty  ana  entnusiastic  support,  ana  a  rousing  inv«r- 

Goodell,  of  Antrim,  alternates.    Third  district,  Uy  at  the  polls  next  November. 

8.  W.  Hnle,  of  Keene,  and  A.  L.  Brown,  of 

Whitefield,  delegates ;  E.  G.  Gustine,  of  Keene,  Preparatory  to  the  general  election  of  NoTem- 

and  H.  L.  tilton,  of  Littleton,  alternates.  ^er,  1880,for  State  officers,  the  Republicans  con- 

The  following  preamble  and  series  of  reso-  vened  at  Concord  on  September  7th  to  nomi- 

lutions  were  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  ^^^  their  candidates,  646  delegates  being  uj 

appropriate  committee,  and  unanimously  adopt-  attendance.     The  nominations  for  the  several 

ed  by  the  Convention :  State  offices  were  as  follows :   For  Governor, 

Whereas,  The  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire,  in  diaries  11.  Bell,  of  Exeter,  was  on  motion,  de- 

State  Convention  assembled,  desire  once  more  to  attest  clared  the  Republican  nominee  by  acclamation, 

their  devotion  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  partv.  State   Councilor,    First   District,   Thomas  G. 

andtoplacethem  upon  record,  that  the  whole  world  Jameson,   of    Somersworth  :   Secx>nd  District, 

Uieref^       """^          "'*''" ^^'^^^'''''''  M^^^  ^-   J^tevens,  of  Concord;  Third  D»- 

^^FJ^hed,  That  we  are  in  favor—  ^rict,   John    W.    Wheeler,  of    Salem ;  Foortli 

1.  Ufa  currency  based  upon  gold,  upon  which  the  District,  George   H.   Stowell,  of  Claremoni; 
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ifth  District,  Albert  S.  Twitchell,  of  Gorham.  poses  we  advocate  the  vigoroua  enforcement  of  all  ex- 

or  Railroad  Commissioners,  James  E.  French,  ^^^  ^^ws  of  Congr^,  and,  if  found  nece^saiy  the 

p  U/xr.tf^nk^.^.^»k  .  nk««i«J  A    c*»:fk  ^*  \i««  enactment  of  new  legislation,  and  the  adoption  oi  ad- 

f  Moultonhorougb ;  Charles  A.  Smith,  of  Man-  ^^i^nal  constitutionfi amendments.          ^ 

mUv\  and  Mward  J.  Tenney,  of  Olaremont.  4.  That  the  party  that  has  maintained  the  financial 

or  Congressmen — First  District,  Joshua  G.  integrity  of  the  republic  by  the  resumption  of  specie 

all,  of  Dover;    Second   District,   James   F.  Wments,  and  the  honest  discharge  of  the  national 

riggs,  of  Manchester;  Third  District,  Evarts  liab»bties,  therebv  hftmg  Uie  industries  of  the  country 

gfto,  v^  ^»uv.  ^  v««  ,    *"""_  x^.o^wvu,  x^Tai  K^  ^^^^  Unparalleled  depression  to  unprecedented  pros- 

.  *arr,  of  Littleton.     J<or  Fresidential  elec-  perity,  rfiould  not  be  supplanted  by  a  party  which 

re,  Nathaniel  White,  of  Concord;  Ezra  B.  has  repudiated  its  financial  obligations,  and  done  all 

inchester,  of  Portsmouth ;    Alfred  L.  East-  in  its  power  to  debase  the  national  currency  and  throw 

ML  of   Harapstead ;     John  A.  Spalding,   of  *.  rerpetual  blight  upon  the  industries  and  prosperi- 

L  J  XT  V  rn'ij.  i»T«^^i  ^  ties  of  the  nation. 
Khua ;  and  Henry  L.  Tilton,  of  LitUeton  5  ^hat  we  point  with  pride  to  the  present  Republi- 
ine  two  trst  named  in  the  foregoing  list  be-  can  national  Admmistration,  and  congratulate  the 
^  intended  to  serve  as  Presidential  electors  country  upon  its  financial  success,  and  its  faithful 
•  the  State  at  large,  the  Convention  nomi-  performance  of  its  public  duties,  in  spite  of  the  system- 
led  them  together,  on  motion,  by  acclamation.  R^pSaUvV^  *  Democratic  Senate  and  House  of 
.  White  having  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy,  I  That  m  the  nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield  for 
%ngina  pectoris^  on  October  2d,  the  Republi-  President,  th«  Republican  party  presents  for  the  suf- 
i  State  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  fra^s  of  the  American  people  a  brave  and  successful 
•pose  in  Concord  on  October  13th,  filled  the  U?»^°  general,  a  tried  and  experienced  statesman, 
«ncy  by  choosing  Aretas  Blood,  of  Manches-  ±r„.lSrS3'co'Sfl<£'nt'^f  Iri^"  ^^^T^^SJL^ 
,^  as  such  elector.  but  also  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  opponents ;  that 
?he  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  in  Chester  A.  Arthur,  our  candidate  for  Vice-Prcsi- 
owing,  which  were  received  with  loud  ap-  ^1®^^  ^0  ba'*^®  ^  eminent  citizen  of  New  York,  whose 

ose  by  the  Oonvention,   and  unanimously  P;:^t^ArpJ^ei|?'theroTh^?^''ireaZS: 

»ptea .  gjj^^j  support. 

«.     T,      VI.           ^ -M^       Ti         V.         «     .       .  7.  That  we  recur  to  the  administration  of  State  af- 

he  Repubhcans  of  New  Hampshire,  adhering  to  fairs  by  the  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  for  twen- 

r  party  organization  which  prevented  slavery  ex-  ty-four  years,  against  the  ability  and  honesty  of  which 

.ion,  put  down  a  slaveholdere'  rebellion,  wivcd  no  serious  charge  has  ever  been  made  by  our  bitterest 

Union  of  the  States,  abolished  human  bondage,  opponents,  as  a  reason  for  continuing  State  control  in 

rrod  manhood  suffrage,  and  estabhshed  itself  as  liepublican  hands :  and  wo  hereby  commend  Hon. 

advo<»te  and  protector  throughout  the  national  Charles  H.  Bell,  this  day  nominated  for  Governor, 

lain  of  equal  rights  before  the  law  to  all  citizens,  and  James  E.  French,  of  Moultonborougb,  Charles  A. 

a  free  ballot  to  every  voter;  and  opposing  the  gmith,  of  Manchester,  and    Edward  3.  Tenney,  of 

nocratio  party,  which  made  itself  the  defender  ot  cUremont,  nominated  for  Railroad  Commissionera,  as 

ery  eicteusion,  encouraged  secession  and  rebellion,  candidates  in  every  respect  worUiy  the  votes  of  the 

oaed  and  prolonged  the  war  for  the  Union,  resist-  people  of  the  State, 

mancipation  and  impartial  suffrage,  and  inade  it-  ^p.     -r.              /•         _^       •     ox  ^     i-^ 

the  ally  of  terrorism  and  murder  as  means  for  the  Ine  Democratic  party,  m  btate  Convention 

Eression  of  all  free  suffrage  at  the  South,  hereby  at   Concord,  on   September    15th,   nominated 

ire  as  appropriate  to  the  open'mg  of  a  new  political  their  candidates  in  competition  with  the  Re- 

^T?I?**«ro  «r>«.v^^^ ««^  ««^«,««  »i...,.i„*ft. «j^««.  publican  nominees  for  all  the  oflSces  mentioned 

1  nat  we  approve  and  endorse  the  plattorm  adopt-  *i              t^uox^/^            i.«         ^l           1 

)y  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  above.     In   the   btate   Convention    they   also 

cordially  support  the  candidates  tor  President  and  adopted  a  platform  expressing  their  principles 

3-President  tliere  nominated.  and  rules  of  action  in  government. 

That  the  national  Republican  party  is  sacredly  As  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  was 

^  e^S^m^  aX^ri,^^^^^  ^.^ckred  Franic  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  for  whom 

i^hts,  to  be  not  only  theoretically  conceded,  but  8>^  hundred  votes  were  cast, 

^ly  and  fully  exercised  in  every  part  of  the  Union;  For  Congressmen  from  the  three  districts, 

that,  for  securing  the  same,  it  is  the  solemn  obli-  in   their    numerical  order,   were    nominated, 

5n  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  Messrs     Sanborn     SuHowav     and    ftporfTA    A 

Government  to  put  into  immediate  and  vigorous  ^?^^^'   oanoorn,  ouiioway,    ana    treorge   A. 

^n&e  all  their  constitutional  powers,  and  that  we  l^mgham,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  State  Su- 

erativcly  demand  a  Congress  and  Chief  Executive  preme   Court.     On   his   being   nominated  for 

•se  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  Congressman,  Mr.  Bingham  sent  to  Governor 

.r^until  those  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  Head  his  resignation  of  the  office  he  held  as 

That  if  anv  State  shall  attempt  to  limit  or  abridge  '^"^J^^®  ^^  ^^?  Supreme  Court,  wliich  was  ac- 

cUy  or  indirectly  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  or  his  cepted ;  and  m  order  to  fill  the  vacancy  there- 

-ammelcd  right  to  the  labor  of  his  hands ;  shall  by   created,    the   Governor   subsequently    ap- 

jse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  universal  education ;  pointed  Isaac  N.  Blodgett  as  Justice  of  the 

i'?il^«lnJ.f«  n7^ti,/i-^^^^  Supreme  Court,  which  appointment  wa^  con- 

d,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  either  tor  i*         ^     4.^.1             ^«        v  11   u     .1      r^ 

»nal  or  State  offices;  shafl  overcome  lawl^ul  majori-  °^™®J^  *^  ^"®  meeting  held  by  the  Governor 

by  turbulent,  armed,  or  rebellious  minorities;  and  State  Councilors  on  November  30,  1880. 

I  adopt  or  tolerate  oppression,  terrorizing,  whip-  The   adherents  to   the  Liquor- Prohibition 

fs,  or  murder  as  election  practices,  or  omit  to  enact  party  of  New   Hampshire  assembled  also   in 

enforce  laws  for  the  punishment  of  such  crimes—  «<.„♦«.  n^««^«f;rv«  :«  g««*«,«k^«    ««.i  ^^^.v*^^ 

av  and  all  of  these  ca^  we  demand  the  active  in-  f^^^^?  Convention  m  September,  and  adopted 

Mition  of  tlie  Federal  Government  to  furnish  the  *"©  followmg  platform : 

en:*  of  the  States  that  protection  and  those  benefits  WhertoM^  We   regard  temperance  as  the  most  im- 

:h  State  action  fails  to  supply  ;  and  for  these  pur-  portant  isdue  in  tliis  State  or  nation,  and  more  impor- 
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tant  than  any  or  all  others,  and  the  legal  prohibition  seats  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Lower  Hoase 

of  the  liquor-tratfic  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  pro-  ^f  Conffress:  for  the  three  Railroad  Commb. 

moting  temperance;  and  whereas  our  mdependenoe  „•  „«.       „^j    ^^«  x^„»  «««^««   «.k«   «««  c».»* 

was  thieved  and  our  Government  founded^Uirough  f^^n^"^?;  ^^^   ^^r  four  among   the   five  Stote 

the  privations,  suffering,  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers,  Councilors,  one  of  the  Council  distncts  hi?- 

and  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  emulating  their  pa-  ing  returned  a  Democrat, 

triotism  and  their  virtues,  and  adhering  to  their  tmie-  As  to  members  of  the  State  Legislatare  for 

honored  and  wise  counsel:  therefore,  ^j^            ^    session,  the   proportional  noinbeni 

Resolved,  That  we  still  hold  last  upon  the  principles  ,^  j\.     \X    2^          _xi*^  •       -xi.     7t 

of  the  founders  of  this  Government,  tlmt  temperance,  elected  by  the  two  parties  in  either  House  were 

morality,  and  the  impartial  enforcement  of  our  laws  as  follows :  In  the  Senate,  16  Republicans  and 

are  the  guardians  o:'  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  8  Democrats.    In  the  Hoase  of  Representativefl, 

^/i;«/.  That  we  strongly  commend  and  concur  in  179  Republicans  and  114  Democrats;   whici 

the  declaration  ot  Washmgton  tiiat  our  laws,  State       -^^^  4.i/«  T>^.>„ki:««««  «  «.«,'^-:*»  ^p  r^o :«:«. 

and  national,  should  beTmpartially  sustained,  and  f  ^f^  the  Republicans  a  majority  of  .3  OD  joint 

that  all  opposition  to  the  executive  and  proper  author-  ballot. 

itics  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  coming   from  The  aggregate  number  of  votes  polled  in  the 

whatever  pretext  or  from  whatever  source,  should  be  State  for  President  this  year  exceeded  by  198 

frowned  upon  as  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  in  its  in-  ^,^^  ^       Governor,    which   was   86,060.     Of 

fluence  upon  the  penietuity  of  a  free  government.  \          \r     r>  11  ^  i  ^  r«r^^  \#      t      »     .  *  ^j: 

Heaoloed,  That  we  desire  that  the  laws  of  this  State  these,  Mr.  Bell  had  44,876,  Mr.  Jones  40,i96; 

should  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  the  remaining  878  votes  were  reckoned  as  sctt- 

of  all  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  tering. 

/(•dw/p«^,  That  we  demand  the  rep^  of  the  local-  Evarts  W.  Fair,  the   member  of  Congre» 

option  law  in  relation  to  lager-beer,  and  an  enactment  ^,^,„  vr^„  ti««,^«k;«^?o  t\.\^a  n;^*.^^  «rt»«  «•« 

dkUring  lager-beer  and  all  malt-liquora  mtoxicating,  ^J^'"  ^®^  Hampshire  8  Third  District,  who  was 

Betohed^^hBX,  having  no  evidence  or  belief  that  ^^^  elected  on  November  2d,  to  continue  in 
the  leaders  of  either  of  the  old  parties  have  the  desire  his  seat  for  the  next  term,  having  departed  this 
or  intention  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  Uw,  we  there-  life  on  November  80th,  the  Governor,  on  De- 
fore  deem  it  necessary  to  make  and  support  inde-  ^^^^  3d,  issued  a  precept  ordering  a  special 
pendent  prohibitory  noimnations  for  State  and  other  ''>^*""^'  ^  V  u  ij  •  *^!u^*j«  y\™*"e"*'r^ 
officers,  while  t\illy  endorsmg  and  supporting  the  election  to  be  held  in  that  district  on  December 
nommation  of  Neal  Dow  and  H.  A.  Tiiompson  for  28th,  "  for  the  choice,  by  ballot,  first,  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President.  representative  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the 

Jiemlved,  That  wc  pledge  our  heartj  and  uncom-  Forty-sixth  Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 

grenasmg  support  to  the  nominees  ol  this  Conven-  ^^./^^   ^^   ^^/  |^^,^  ^^  ^^^^   ,^^  ^^,^,^ 

Bewhed,  That  we  recommend  and  desire  the  par-  Evarts  W.  Farr,"  and  "  second,  of  a  repre8en^ 

don  of  Thomas  E.  Drake  from  the  Stale  Prison,  as  ative  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  for  the 

demanded  m  the  interests  of  Liw,  temperance,  and  term   commeneing  on  March   4,    1881."    At 

justice.       ^  ^jjjg  special  election,  the  competing  candidates, 

The  Greenbackers,  so  called,  held  their  State  nominated  by  the  opposite  parties  in  the  iDte^ 

Convention  at  Manchester,  on  October  6th,  val,  were:  Ray,  of  Lancaster,  Republican,  and 

when  they  adopted  a  platform  declaring  their  J.  D.  Hosley,  of  West  Lebanon,  Democrat,  with 

views,  and  nominated  a  full  ticket  for  the  sev-  the  result  tJhat  Mr.  Ray  was  elected  by  a  ma- 

eral  officers,  as  follows:  jority  of  nearly  5,000  votes  over  Mr.  Hosley. 

For  Governor :  Warren  L.  Brown,  of  White-  From  the  tenth  decennial  census  of  ^'ew 

field.  State  Councilors :  First  District,  O.  L.  Gid-  Hampshire,  it  appears  that  her  aggregate  popo- 

dings,  of  Exeter ;  Second  District,  D.  M.  Clough,  lation  in  1880  is  347,811  (the  tables  of  the  Unit- 

of  Canterbury ;  Third  District,  Peter  Woodman,  ed  States  census  fix  it  at  347,784),  showing  an 

of  Manchester ;  Fourth  District,  John  Norwood,  increase  of  28,961  since  1870,  when  \t  wis  818,- 

of  Richmond ;  Fifth  District,  H.  L.  Colbath,  of  360.    Not  a  few  of  her  towns  have  oonsidera- 

Barnstead.  Railroad  Commissioners:  Nathaniel  bly  lost  in  the  number  of  their  respective  reai- 

Wiggin,  of  Greenland ;  and  John  D.  Emery,  of  dents  during  the  last  decade,  while  many  otben 

Manchester.  have  more  considerably  gained.    Concord  Id 

Of  the  third  candidate  for  Railroad  Commis-  1870  had  12,241  inhabitants ;  their  number  in 

sioner,  the  Convention  intrusted  the  nouiina-  1880  is  18,849 — which  increase,  intheappo^ 

tion  to  the  Executive  Committee.  tionment  of  town  representation  in  the  Legia- 

For  Congressmen :  First  District,  Lafayette  lature  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  present 

Chesley,  of  Chester ;  Second  District,  John  D.  census,  entitles  Concord  to  two  representatiTea 

Woodbury,of  Manchester;  Third  District,  Dud-  more  than  formerly.     Manchester  has  gained 

ley  F.  Chase,  of  Claremont.     Presidential  elec-  enough  in  population  during  the  ten  years  last 

tors :   Lafayette  Moore,  of  Northumberland ;  past  to  add  seven  members  to  her  repretjenia- 

G.  J.  Greenleaf,  of  Portsmouth  ;  P.  B.  Holmes,  tion  in  that  body. 

of  Greenland ;  D.  C.  Whittemore,  of  Manches-  The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  New  Ham|>- 

ter ;  and  E.  M.  Blodgett,  of  Wentworth.  shire,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1879-'80, 

The  election,  on  November  2d,  proved  favor-  whicli  is  the  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  thai 

able  to  the  Republicans,  whose  nominees  for  Board,  state  the  business  of  her  railways  to 

almost  all  the  offices  voted  upon  in  State  and  Lave  ^*  improved  during  the  year  in  proportion 

local   elections  were  elected  by  considerable  to  the  general  prosperity."     Besides  the  db- 

majorities  over  their  Democratic  competitors,  cussions  and  recommendations  on  other  matters 

Besides  the  Governor,  they  had  their  candidates  connected  with  railroad  management,  and  thdr 

elected  for  Presidential  electors ;  for  the  three  prudent  regulation  by  legislative  enactments 
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the  Oommissioners  point  at  the  injustice  re-  ent  parts  of  New  Hampshire  to  replenish  ex- 
Bulting  from  the  want  of  due  proportion  in  the  hausted  streams.  The  OommissioDers  propose 
rates  for  through  and  local  freight ;  an  evil  to  stop  the  distribution  of  black  bass  after  the 
nach  complained  of  by  local  shippers,  and  present  season,  above  a  hundred  brooks  having 
greatlj  aggravated  by  the  multitude  of  private  been  stocked  already  with  this  fish, 
freight-car  companies  everywhere  established,  On  November  80,  1880,  the  State  prisoners 
whose  business  does  also  interfere  with  that  of  under  sentence  in  New  Hampshire,  numbering 
the  regular  railway  companies;  these  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  safely  re- 
thereby  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  earning  a  moved  from  the  old  Penitentiary  into  the  more 
fair  income  on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  capacious  one  erected  and  enlarged  by  acts  of 
affloant  of  current  expenses  necessary  to  oper-  the  Legislature  within  the  last  three  years. 
ate  their  roads.  NEW  JERSEY.  The  annual  session  of  the 
Twenty-two  railway  lines  are  in  actual  oper-  Legislature  began  January  18th  and  ended 
ation  in  New  Hampshire,  some  of  them  having  March  12th.  Sherman  B.  Oviatt  was  elected 
both  their  termim  at  different  places  within  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  William  Sew  ell 
its  limits,  others  passing  through  various  por-  President  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a  Republi- 
tions  of  it  from,  and  into,  other  States.  Their  can  majority  in  both  Houses,  the  number  of 
Dames,  and  the  amount  of  State  tax  assessed  Republican  Senators  being  fifteen ;  of  Demo- 
OQ  each  for  the  present  year,  appear  from  the  cratic  Senators,  six ;  of  Republican  Assembly- 
following  table,  prepared  by  the  State  Board  men,  thirty-f  our ;  of  Democratic  Assemblymen, 
of  Equalization :  twenty-six. 

AmooBt  of  uz  The  Legislature  did  not  take  action  upon  the 

NAMES  OF  RAILROADS.                         -«-  •»  -»» ~*.  important  subjects  of  tax-reform  and  the  reg- 

1.  Eutern $4,0S6  12  i  "T.          «         •*.   .      t^.                                    i.   j        a 

iBofltonud  Maine. 17,600  00  nlatiou  of  municipauties,  as  was  expected.    A 

8.Afihiieiot 1,716  00  new  bribery  law  was  enacted,  making  bribery 

ipfeS!!~'^"*.!^^°^; :::::::;::;:::  ^^In  S  at  any  election,  consisting  in  the  promise  or 

t  Nuhoa  aad'Loweii.  *.  *.".*..!*.!'.!  *. '. '. '.  \  \  \ '. '. \ *. * !   4,688  75  gift  of  money,  preferment,  or  other  considera- 

!-5?^*?" i?'ii}  S2  tion  for  giving  or  withholding  any  vote,  a 

8.  Cheahire 11,421  26  .    ,            ^                •  u   ui        'au       h            x  j. 

9.  Gnad  Trunk,  lessee  of  the  AUanUo  and  St.  misdemeanor,  punishable  With  a  nne  not  to  ex- 

Uwrenoe ^ooo  00  ceed  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for 

iiSSSrt"::::.*:."/.::::*.!!!;!!::::*.."..".:;!!*.::  M;466e2  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and  working 

11  Mam^hesVe'r'and  Noiitii  Wearei .* .' .' .' .' '. '. '. '. .'  .* .' .' .'  .'     975  00  the  disfranchisement  of  the  person  convicted, 

M.  Concord  «id  Portamouth 6,m  12  ^j^A  [f  ^  candidate,  his  disqualification  for  of- 

li  Dorer  and  Winnepesaukee 4,168  75  «   ^.-     i     .    j          u«     ..*       ^     xi.                         •  l 

Ml  Portimouth,  Great  Falls,  and  Conwaj ^086  87  "Oe  if  elected ;  subjecting  to  the  Same  punish- 

JJlisncheater and  Lawrence.............. ^^^i^  ^^  ment  any  person  marking  a  ballot-ticket  for 

lM'SIS2oin'i^rh.^r:=."°.'".':'f'::::  tm^  *»>«  purpose  of  cormptly  identifying  it;  and 

19.  Woroeater  and  Nashua 2^72  60  requiring  a  party  to  bribery  to  give  evidence 

SSrS-^d?:^':::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Im^  f?*^*  the  other  party  by  depriving  wm  of 

tt.8aneook 1,698  76  the  immunity  from  giving  testimony  which 

may  be  self-criminating.    The  latter  provision 

The  total  of  the  taxes  here  set  down  is  nearly  is  the  novel  feature  of  the  bill.    A  new  judi- 

fortj  thousand  dollars  less  than  it  was  in  the  clary  salary  bill  was  passed,  which  prevents 

preceding  year;   which   reduction  is  caused  the  bill  enacted  in  1879  from  going  into  opera- 

'^by  a  general  undervaluation  of  property  for  tion.    That  bill  curtailed  the  salaries  of  the 

taxation  throughout  the  State,  the  undervalua-  judges  to  such  an  extent  that  the  eight  Asso- 

tioQ  in  some  places  amounting  to  about  fifty  ciate  Judges,  the  Chief-Justice,  and  the  Chan- 

per  centum."  cellor  would  receive  together  $81,000,  instead 

The  fish-culture  appears  to  succeed  well  in  of  $50,400,  the  amount  of  their  pay  in  1880 

l^ew  Hampshire.    The  Fish  Oommissioners,  under  the  old  law.    The  new  law  requires  the 

>Q  their  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  fees  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  fixes  the 

1880,  refer  to  the  100,000  eggs  of  Atlantic  salary  of  the  Ohancellor  at  $10,000,  that  of  the 

lalmon,  which  they  collected  from  mature  fish.  Chief -Justice  at  the  minimum  rate  of  $7,500, 

ttd  planted  in  the  Pemigewasset  River,  be-  and  those  of  the  other  justices  at  the  minimum 

^een  five  and  eight  years  ago;  the  60,000  of  $7,000,  with  additions  proportionate  to  the 

^  of  landlocked  salmon,  received  from  the  excess  of  the  population  of  their  judicial  dis- 

t^euobscot  River,  having  also  been  placed  in  the  tricts  over  eighty  thousand.    The  aggregate 

Pemigewasset.   They  anticipate  a  fully  stocked  salaries,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  census 

nrer  by  June  14,  1882,  the  last  day  of  the  of  1875,  will  amount  to  $79,777.    A  bill  was 

period  during  which  the  fishing  of  salmon  is  passed  in  1879,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

prohibited  by  law.    From  the  ^^  Grand  Lake  break  up  the  store-order  system,  but  it  was  so 

Stream  "  enterprise,  the  Commissioners  have  loosely  drawn  that  the  law  was  easily  evaded, 

received  and  planted  67,000  eggs  of  landlocked  A  Senate  bill  for  thQ  same  purpose  was  intro- 

idmon.  As  to  brook-trout,  they  have  collected  duced  in  the  session  of  1880.    A  proviso,  which 

.50,000  eggs  from  spawners  at  the  hatching-  was  added  by  amendment,  is  sufScient  to  de- 

loose,  one  half  of  which  was  sent  to  Massa-  feat  the  intention  of  the  law.    This  is  to  the 

hnsetts,  the  other  half  distributed  into  differ-  effect  that  debts  due  to  employers  may  be  off- 
voL.  XX. — 86    A 
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set  in  tho  payment  of  workmen's  wages.    The  the  interest    The  creation  of  a  State  Board  of 

practice  of  giving  pass-books  to  employees  of  Equalization  is  counseled.   The  commission  ip- 

glass-works  and  other  factories,  who  are  con-  prove  the  exemption  of  the  property  of  religions 

strained,  from  want  of  cash,  to  trade  at  the  and  charitable  institutions  from  taxation,  and 

company  stores,  in  wliich  excessive  prices  are  state  that  their  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  thii 

charged,  is  said  to  prevail  extensively,  particn-  the  preponderance  of  public  opinion  in  the 

larly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.    A  bill  State  is  in  favor  of  such  exemption.    Machin- 

to  modify  and  relax  the  Sunday  laws,  favored  ery  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  agri- 

by  German  and  other  citizens,  of  Essex  and  cultural  implements,  they  recommend  shoold 

Hudson  Counties  particularly,  which  was  in-  also  be  exempted;  likewise  household  goodt to 

troduced  by  Erueger,  of  Newark,  was,  after  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars.     Thej 

much  debating,  lost  by  a  heavy  majority.  recommend  that  a  valuation  of  real  estate  take 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  place  every  three  years,  with  a  provision  for 
tion,  providing  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Leg-  revaluation  in  case  of  the  loss  or  addition  of 
islature,  was  passed  lust  before  adjournment,  improvements,  to  facilitate  which  impro?^ 
The  amendment  will  have  to  be  ratified  by  an-  ments  should  be  valued  separately, 
other  Legislature  before  it  can  be  submitted  to        Another  special  commission  was  appouted 
the  popular  vote.    The  Senate,  after  hesitating  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  framing  for  tlie  cod- 
for  some  time  to  approve  the  appointment  of  a  sideration  of  the  Legislature  general  lawi  to 
Judge  belonging  to  the  opposite  party  in  poli-  govern  all  municipaliti^     This  commifaoQ 
tics,  confirmed,  before  adjournment,  the  nomi-  also  reported  a  bill  late  in  the  session.    It  wu 
nation  by  the  Governor  of  ex-Governor  Joel  not  acted  upon,  but  was  referred,  as  was  also 
Parker  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt.  the  bill  proposed  by  the  tax  commission,  to  a 
Before  acting  upon  the  nomination,  the  Senate  special  committee  of  members  of  both  Houses, 
passed  a  resolution  to  address  a  communication  to  be  reported  with  amendments  to  the  next 
to  the  Governor,  requesting  him  to  withdraw  Legislature.    Since  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
the  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  the  ap-  stitution  prohibiting  special  local  laws  as  well 
pointment  of  another  Judge  from  the  political  as  private  biHs  went  into  force,  in  1876,  man? 
party  of  ex-Governor  Parker  would  be  impoli-  laws  affecting  municipalities,  general  in  form^ 
tic,  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Govern-  but  special  in  their  intention,  have  been  en- 
or^s  messages  which  said  that  ^*  something  more  acted.    Such  laws  have  been  usnally  decided 
is  necessary  than  that  the  judiciary  should  be  by  the  courts  to  be  void,  as  evading  the  spirit 
really  pure,  impartial,  and  just ;  it  is  also  requi-  of  the  Constitution.    Governor  Ludlow,  id  his 
site  that  the  people  believe  them  to  be  so."  inaugural  address,  referred  to  the  evils  which 
The  Governor  replied  that  he  had  appointed  made  the  amendment  necessary,  and  to  th«  in* 
three  Judges  from  the  opposite  party  before  conveniences  which  have  attended  its  opera- 
making  this  one  from  his  own  ;  that  none  of  tion.    Before  the  adoption  of  the  amendineot 
the  nominations  were  made  on  political  grounds,  each  Senator  or  member  of  the  Assembly  wu 
and  none  were  likely  to  bring  the  bench  into  allowed  by  a  kind  of  common  courtesy  to  pre 
discredit.  scribe  to  the  Legislature  acts  for  his  own  cod- 

The  special  tax  commission,  appointed  in  ac-  stituency.  Individual  demands  rather  tbaD 
cordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  public  claims  were  the  bases  of  municipal  legis- 
in  1879,  after  examining  the  operation  of  the  lation ;  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  passed  for  k>- 
existing  tax  laws,  and  the  way  in  which  they  calities  whose  representatives  asked  for  them, 
affect  the  property  and  industries  of  the  State,  and  public  debts  were  piled  up  to  colosnl 
recommended  modifications  of  the  laws  such  heights.  The  constant  intermeddling  of  the 
as  seemed  necessary  to  them  to  equalize  the  Legislature  in  the  affairs  of  the  municipalities 
burdens  of  taxation ;  which  recommendations,  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  injury.  The  establish- 
however,  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Legisla-  ment  of  legislative  commissions  for  tlie  gov- 
ture  during  the  session.  They  divide  property  emment  of  cities  was  a  course  which  was 
into  five  classes :  real  estate ;  visible  and  mate-  subversive  of  the  principles  underlying  the  re- 
rial  personal  property ;  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  is-  public,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief, 
sued  by  corporations  of  the  State ;  those  issued  Such  a  commission  governed  one  of  the  largest 
by  outside  corporations ;  and  franchises,  as  rep-  cities  of  the  State  many  years  against  the 
resented  by  express,  telegraph,  and  other  com-  wishes  of  its  citizens,  and  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
panics.  They  recommend  that  red  property  tests  of  its  representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
and  tangible  and  visible  personalty  be  taxed  The  evils  of  special  legislation  have  not  been 
wherever  found  ;  and  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  in  all  prevented,  but  the  attempts  to  conform  to  the 
cases,  at  the  place  of  issue.  The  principle  of  al-  amendments  have  led  to  much  legal  confasioo, 
lowing  deductions  for  debt  is  considered  wrong,  which  is  scarcely  less  disastrous  than  the  fo^ 
They  propose  that  the  tax  upon  mortgaged  real  mer  license  in  local  enactments. 
estate  be  collected  from  the  mortgagor,  who  can 
obtain  a  special  receipt  if  desired  for  the  por-  ,  Th«  ^l>ole  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  avwd  nihe 

tion  of  the  tax  repreBe»tiBg  the  mor.«age,  and  J^"    «tSl  p%.^piL'rthrtov^=i  f^ 

must  make  a  special  contract  with  the  mort-  but  to  legislate  for  nngle  localitia  by  Uws  under » 

gagee  with  regard  to  offsetting  the  tax  against  general  title  and  oontej^  from  the  operatioQ  of  vhkli 
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ist  of  the  State  is  sought  to  be  absolved  by  a  States,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  oommisaion,  to 

>ftcn  grotesque  in  its  complications.  consist  of  two  or  more  members  fVom  each  State,  to 

i  metnod  not  only  have  all  the  old  evils  been  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  convict-labor  of  all  the 

but  there  have  been  added  to  them  the  States  may  bo  so  distributed  and  employed  amon^  the 

)  to  what  localities  the  laws  are  intended  to  various  productive  industries  as  to  be  lust  and  tiur  to 

pply ;  and,  further,  whether  they  are  them-  each  one ;  and  that  the  Governor  be  also  empowered 

Dstitutional.  to  appoint  conmiissioners  to  represent  the  State  in  such 

s  now,  atlcr  the  lapse  of  but  a  very  few  years,  commissions  whenever  the  proposal  shall  have  been 

I  common  oouncQ,  a  town  committee,   nor  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  States  in  which  convict- 

al  advisers  con  possiblv  tell  what  they  are  labor  is  an  important  competing  element, 

d  and  what  they  are  forbidden  to  do  until  4.  That  the  Legislature  provide  for  the  establish- 

e  mass  of  seeminglv  ceneral  legislation  shall  ment  of  an  Intermediate  Ftieon^  where  convicts  be- 

dlv  gone  over,  ana  the  applying  acts  culled  tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  sentenced 

t  cmiBs  which  fills  the  books  of  the  past  five  to  imprisonment  for  the  first  time,  may  be  kept  sepa- 
rate trom  old  and  hardened  offenders,  trained  to  usefUl 

that  has  been  done,  there  still  remains  the  occupations  and  regular  habits,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 

sans  trivial  quastion  as  to  how  many  of  them  reformed. 

n  either  direcUy  or  by  impli^tion  abrogated  ji^    number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  1880 

»urts  as  evasions  of  the  Constitution.  oo/T  /.ok         •  i/«*ovi*o  vi.  o^tvw  «g« 

hb  the  result  of  accident,  it  would  not  be  so  was  330,685,  an  increase  of  2,867.    The  aggre- 

the  practice  has  been  of  general  adoption;  gate  enrollment  was  204,961,  an  increase  of 

s  more  than  once  happened  that  acts  have  1,393.  The  average  attendance  was  116,194,  an 

sed  which  had,  orevious  to  their  enactment,  increase  of  8,124.    There  were  3,477  teachers 

^tSnS?.    '^           '        ^^"  employed,  991  males  and  2,486  females.    The 

■oper  to  say  that  there  was  at  first  a  desire  to  total  number  of    schoolhonses  was  1,585,  of 

rith  the  Constitution,  but,  as  difficulties  arose,  which  26  were  newly  erected  and  65  rebuilt. 

y  of  evasion  was  inaugurated.    One  success  The  average  time  that  the  schools  were  open 

^  ZtlJ^!.^^JtATt^^^l^\'Z  was  nine  months  and  twelve  days,  a  decrease 

a  step  lurtner  than  its  predecessor,  untii  the  «.         ,            «,,                  .           /  1^     :i          x 

hnination  has  been  reached.  of  two  days.     The  percentage  of  attendance  to 

seems  to  be  but  one  way  out  of  th»  labyrinth  the  school  population  is  as  follows :    Attending 

and  uncertainty,  so  long  as  the  requirement  public  schools,  62  per  cent. ;    private  schools, 

»nstitution  remiuns  as  at  present ;  and  that  is,  13  p^r  cent.;  attending  no  schools,  25  per  cent.; 

issage  of  a  general  law  or  laws  under  which  «*.♦'   j*   «  4.'     «,^„*ka    o  ^««  «««♦  .    i>.vi.™««J 

dUiS  can  wt,  and  then  oompellmg  them  to  attendmg  ten  months,  8  per  cent. ;    between 

eight  and  ten  months,  21  per  cent. ;    between 

of  the  difficulty  of  the  position  will  disaopcar  six  and  eight  months,  19  per  cent. ;    between 

tcre  resolution  to  overcome  it,  and  to  abide  by  four  and  six  months,  18  per  cent ;  less  than 

J^^^nl^r  a%*i4'if"^^^^^^  ^-^^  ^r'}^^  8^  If  ^^^t-  ^  V^^^^^)^f^  Of  aver- 

a  some  particular  street  in  some  peculiar  way,  ^^  attendance,  66 ;  percentage  of  the  school 

e  away  from  or  give  power  to  some  particular  census  that  the  schools  will  accommodate,  57 ; 

aexpectedly  elected,  bv  a  special  act  of  the  in  the  cities,  41.    The  proceeds  of  the  two-mill 

u^,  the  act  will  not  be  applied  for;  much  school-tax  have  decreased  steadily,  and  will 

.'SSnody'^ir^U^'MriJria'd  «ho^  a  farther  decrease  in  1881 ;  but  in  1882 
fl  be  found  that  much  of  the  specUl  lezisla-  and  thereafter  there  will  probably  be  an  m- 
w^hich  the  directions  of  the  Constitution  have  crease.  The  increase  of  the  school  census  in 
legarded.  has  been  of  a  character  and  grade  no  1881  counterbalances  the  increase  in  ratables, 
x)rtant  than  these.  ^^^  leaves  the  per  capita  apportionment  about 
eport  of  the  commission  on  prison-labor  the  same.  The  total  value  of  school  property 
js  the  employment  of  convicts  in  pro-  is  $6,244,139 ;  the  average  value  of  school- 
labor  and  in  skilled  trades  in  order  that  buildings,  $4,108.  The  average  cost  of  educa- 
ly  be  self-supporting  while  in  prison  and  tion  per  pupil,  based  on  the  total  school  census, 
qualified  as  possible  for  earning  their  was  $4.66,  a  decrease  of  five  cents.  The  aver- 
se hen  released.  In  the  New  Jersey  age  cost  on  the  average  attendance  was  $13.39, 
868  convicts  were  employed  in  manu-  an  increase  of  fifty-two  cents, 
ig  shoes,  in  which  trade  over  0,000  free  Although  the  total  amount  of  money  raised 
J  are  employed.  The  recommendations  for  school  purposes  was  greater  than  in  1879, 
ommission  wore  as  follows:  in  the  majority  of  districts  the  revenue  was 
it  the  Supervisor  and  Inspectors  be  instruct-  smaller.  The  cities  and  towns  raise  a  consider- 
iploy  the  convicts  in  the  Suite  Prison  in  as  able  local  tax,  while  the  rural  schools  depend 
f  rd^^'Crd" f?r  '1  '^Z^  l^Z^  Bolely  on  the  State  funds,  which  have  decreased 
►ortofthe  prison  and  prisoners  will  admit.  ^t)™  S4:.49  per  capita  ID  1875  to  $3.41  for 
enable  this  to  be  done,  and  for  the  uri^nt  1880.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  salaries  of 
the  State  Prison  in  other  respects,  herem-  the  teachers  were  cut  down  in  1880.  The 
entioned^  that  the  present  State  Arsenal,  and  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was 
i^pej^inmg  to  It,  be  added  to  the  prison  and  ^^^  g|^   ^  ^^^^^^^   of  $1.12;  the   salaries  of 

t  in  order  to  prevent  the  labor  of  the  con-  female  teachers  averaged  $32.90,  a  decrease  of 

>ur  State  Prison  from  becoming  ii^jurious  to  eighty- three  cents.     Governor  McClellan^s  an- 

r  in  ftituro  periods  of  depression— for  it  is  nual  message  contained  the  following  references 

enods  of  financial  and  industrial  depression  ^    ^^e  subject  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 

x>mpetitive  labor  of  convicts  can  be  injunous,  i,  .     """J'^^*'  ^*-'^^^v>^fb  «t#  i,*^«  ou<utv«n»  ^*  vi  i-n » 

[y  fSlt— the  Lejjislaturo  should  empower  the  emcienoy  of  public-school  teachers,  and  rais- 

•  to  confer  witli  the  Executives  orthe  other  ing  the  rates  of  remuneration  in  order  to  at- 
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tract  to  the  profession  those  who  possess  the  ness  of  purpose  to  prove  them  worthy  of  the  idTi&* 

suitable  talents  and  attainments:  tages  they  seek,  »v  .^    „•  • 

A  question  of  such  mngiiituae  as  that  of  public  m- 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anv  profession  struction  can  seldom  be  solved  by  theory  alone;  ore- 
In  regard  to  which  the  theory  of  the  world  at  liir»e  has  f\il  inquiry  and  thought,  comparison  oV  theory  with 
differed  so  much  fh>m  its  practice.    The  accepted  the-  practice,  and  the  best  energies  of  able  men  devoted  to 
ory  is,  that  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  work  of  the  subject,  are  required  to  reach  satisfactory  leiuhk 
educating  the  yoimg,  nothing  more  important  than  the  It  may  prove  to  be  the  case  that  a  Board  of  Edacstion, 
training  of  the  future  citizens  and  rulers  of  a  free  less  numerous  than  our  «Tmting  one,  clothed  with  • 
country.    The  necessary  inferences  fVom  this  theory  good  deal  more  power  than  it  now  j>oese8se8,  and  en* 
are,  that  teaching  should  be  a  profession,  not  a  trade ;  powered  to  determine  ^e  course  orstudies  and  meth- 
that  teachers  should,  as  far  as  po«»ible,  possess  a  high  ods  pursued,  could  fiudlitate  the  solution  of  thU  Titil 
order  of  intellect^  tact,  adaptabilitjr,  and   patience;  problem,  which  perhaps  may  be  concisely  stated  thw: 
broad,  general  views  and  information  united  with  to  affora  all  young  persons  in  the  State  that  foundi- 
master^  of  detail :  the  power  of  teaching  children  to  tion  of  knowledge  and  habit  of  correct  thought  which 
think  for  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  impressing  will  enable  ^em  to  dotheir  duty  asdiizcnstndtobe- 
focts  upon  their  minds  *  self-command  and  kindness  of  oome  useful  members  of  a  thriving  and  progieaure 
heart  united  with  a  strict  sense  of  justice  and  firmness  community ;  to  do  this  fUlly  without  undue  waste  of 
of  purpose ;    knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  time,  while  avoiding  that  supei^cial  ovcr-educatsoo  of 
ability  to  giusp  and  deal  with  the  individual  charac-  the  many  which  really  unnts  them  for  the  evoy- 
tcristics  ot  every  pupil  \  entire  devotion  to  the  work ;  day  work  of  their  lives,  without  enabling  them  lo 
larae  experience— especially  for  the  higher  positions—  enter  upon  a  sucoassM  competition  for  the  higher 
and,  in  addition  to  other  self-evident  qualifications,  prizes  or  life. 

the  true  spirit  of  Christianity ;  in  other  words,  that         It  would  be  well  if  all  in  this  land  could  be  taught 

teachers  should  possess,  in  a  hi^rh  degree,  all  those  to  realize  that  for  those  who  perform  their  allotted  1&- 

qualities  which  insure  success  in  the  be:<t-paid  and  work  honestly  and  manftilfy  all  pursuits  are  alike 

most  alluring  walks  of  life,  and  that  they  should  make  honorable,  and  that  he  who  spends  his  life  in  hud 

teaching  their  life's  work.  manual  toil,  if  he  is  worthy  and  industrious,  is  iurt 

The  practice,  too  generally,  is  to  commence  all  meos-  as  deserving  of  respect  as  he  who  devotes  himselif  to 

ures  ofeoonomy  by  rcduciiig  the  small  salaries  of  the  purely  inteOectual  mbor ;   and,  more  than  this,  thit  it 

teachers,  and  to  rebate  the  quality  of  the  teachers  by  may  be  doubted  whether  at  the  close  of  a  bui?  life 

the  amount  set  aside  for  the  salary,  instead  of  the  re-  the  sum  of  content  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  m  the 

verse  operation.  former  case. 

The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  seldom  any  in-         Gf««.«  a^^^^^^^^Ary^i-    a»»«.   i^.^^^^^  Sn 
ducement  fb^highly  qlialified  persons  to  devote  their        f  ^^^^  Sopenntendent  Apgar  instatoted  m- 

lives  to  the  profession,  so  that  such  persons  either  qniries  with  regard  to  the  length  of  time  whicd 

adopt  teachW  as  a  temporary  resource,  until  some-  is  passed  in  the  schools  by  city  children,  for  the 

thirig  better  offers  itself,  or  they  are  obliged  to  submit  object  of  arranging  a  proper  coarse  of  study  for 


filledby  incompetent  persons,  who  can  find  nothing  Of  the  total  school  population  in  the  cities,  5S 

better  to  do.  per  cent,  is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  18 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  general  results  of  p^^  ^.qj^^    attends  private  schools,  and  29  per 

public  education  would  be  far  greater  were  those  m-  ^^-^    j^^„  __♦  o**!-,^  o«Urv^i      t^-  fkon  hM 

trusted  with  the  direction  of  such  matters  to  adopt  ^V^^:  does  not  attend  school.     Less  than  hstf 

the  principle  that  they  would  first  select  the  most  of  the  children  between  five  and  six  years  oM 

competent  teachers  available,  and  then  assign  them  sal-  attend  the  public  schools,  and  aboat  one  sixth 

aries  sufficient  to  content  them  and  make  them  re-  private   schools,  more  than   one  third  being 

jrardtewhing  as  their  permanent  occupation,  and  th^^  |     |.  ^^^  ^f  ^^     I      jy^^  nnmbers  attendJM 

tlie  last  measure  taken  in  the  mterest  ol  economy  v  fi         vv         j       •     «.        v     i     •  -«3 

should  be  the  decrease  of  the  teacher»s  salary  below  1  »>oth  public  and  private  schools  increase,  snd 

proper  pomt  attain  their  maximum  betw een  the  ages  of  seTeo 

Ir  education  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  and  ten  years,  only  one  per  cent,  being  out  of 

well ;  and  the  quality  of  the  teacheni  is  at  the  founda-  school  at  those  ages,  75  per  cent,  attending  the 

'"fhlS^^TpXreducation  h„  been  bo  widely  P^Wic  and  24  per  cent    the  private  «h«ok 

discussed  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  en-  Many  attend  only  a  small  portion  of  the  .year, 

tcred  upon  in  any  detail  here.    It  is  generallv  con-  At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  children  begin  to 

ceded  that  in  a  republic  it  is  the  richt  and  duty  of  drop  out  of  the  schools  at  a  rapid  rate ;  at  the 

the  Government  to  require  that  each  future  citizen  ^xre  of  fifteen  more  than  one  half  have  ceased 

shall  possess  and  use  the  means  of  obtammtp  an  edu-  ^'.       .        v     i    ^-i~  10  ^^ ^     4.      t  *k-,  ,^r 

cationSJhi^h  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  rights,  going  to  school,  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
duties,  and  responsibilities.  sons  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
Many  able  and  experienced  men,  as  well  in  our  own  attending  the  public  and  five  per  cent  the 
country  as  in  others,  have  readied  the  conclusion  that  private  schools.  Between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
where>ubUc  instruction  U  general  its  purpose  should  ^  ^  remaining  in  the  poh- 
be  to  fit  young  people  tor  that  position  m  life  which  .\^^**'  j  I^  ^  v/^^i- «^«  *v»x.»t»Ai«|5  t«  r 
from  then-  surroundings  they  are  probably  destined  to  l»c  and  three  per  cent  m  the  pnvate  scHoois, 
occupy ;  that  for  the  crrcat  majority  or  the  schools  while  90  per  cent,  are  out  of  school. 
there  should  be  established  a  plain  and  usef\il  course  In  1878  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  to  pro- 
of studies,  not  only  to  atford  the  necessaiy  inforraa-  ^j^e  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schook 
tion  upon  essentud  points,  but  also  t»  train  the  pupils'  ti.-«.,«i,  ♦i.^  :»^,^/>i./^«:^»«  ^r  ♦!»;«  ««♦  .nil  h» 
mindsW  give  them  habks  of  thought  and  stidy  to  Through  the  imperfections  of  this  act,  and  b5 
enable,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to  continue  their  reason  of  other  difficulties,  the  system  of  puWK 
studies  when  the  obligatory  course  has  lx>en  completed:  technical  instruction  has  not  yet  been  intro* 
that  for  those  exceptional  cases  of  intelligence  and  duced.     Governor  McClellan  strongly  recom-    , 

L'^Sa^tlfolToJodr.'fflTuXnt^^^;  n>end,  the  plan  of  supplementing  the  commo^ 

just  enough  difficulty  and  sacrifice  to  make  sure  that  school  system  With  a  scheme  of  technical  ana  1 

the  aspirants  possess  sufficient  intelligence  and  earnest-  artistic  education.    He  deems  it  an  experiment   1 
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lent  and  of  great  promise,  and  points  404  from  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax,  and 

vital  importance  to  a  manufactaring  $820,017  from  the  regular  sources  of  revenue ; 

!  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  indus-  altogether  $1,075,421.      The  hdance  in  the 

id  of  promoting  technical  knowledge  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  made 

ficiency  for  that  object.    The  example  the  total  available  sum  for  the  expenses  of  gov- 

'  countries  proves  the  wisdom  of  such  ernment  $1,892,109.    The  expenditures  for  the 

t,  for  the  establishment  and  encourage-  year  were  $1,007,879,  a  decrease  of  $59,980  as 

technical  schools  by  governments  has  compared  with  the  preceding  year.    Tne  bal- 

md  to  act  directly  and  beneficially  on  ance  on  hand,  October  81st,  was  $884,780.  With 

'are  of  the  community.  this  balance,  the  decrease  in  the  expenses,  and 

Governor  cited  some  statistics  of  the  the  increased  receipts  from  the  regular  sources 

of  Labor  and  Industries  to  show  how  of  revenue,  the  removal  of  the  State  tax  by  the 

the  interests  of  New  Jersey  are  in-  Legislature  is  warranted,  and  would  not  entail 

n  this  question.    In  1880  the  products  any  financial   embarrassment.     If  the  same 

tty-six  branches  of  industry  were  of  economy  continues  to  be  practiced  by  the  Leg- 

le  of  $110,000,000.    In  the  manufac-  islature  in  making  appropriations  and  regulat- 

3stablishments  in  which  these  trades  ing  expenses,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  re- 

rried  on,  there  were  paid  about  $28,-  imposing  the  State  tax.     There  was  a  total 

for  wages  to  nearly  76,600  employees,  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year 

branches  enumerated,  there  are  twelve  of  $544,067.66.    Of  this,  $884,780.46  stands 

especially  require  technical  or  artistic  to  the  credit  of  the  State  fund,  and  $159,887.10 

^f  these,  the  products  amounted  to  $76,-  to  that  of  the  school  fnnd.    There  was  a  de- 

;  while  they  paid  more  than  $18,000,-  crease  of  $68,797.68  in  the  receipts  from  the 

vages  to  about  47,000  employees.    For  two-mill  school-tax  as  compared  with  1879,  and 

I,  under  the  head  of  steam-engines  and  of  $276,754.02  from  State  taxes  —  the  latter 

try,  the  value  of  the  products  is  over  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation. 

000,  and  more  than  $8,800,000  are  paid  The  whole  of  the  balance  credited  to  the  State 

!8  to  7,862  employees ;  the  silk-manu-  fund  was  not  immediately  available,  there  hav- 

)  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  ing  been  included  in  the  balance  from  1879  the 

000,  and  pay  more  than  $4,000,000  in  sums  of  $88,990  deposited  in  the  State  Bank  of 

3  12,680  employees;  manufactories  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  $6,000  in  a  Newark 

ixtile  fabrics  produce  more  than  $10,-  bank,  both  of  which  institutions  have  passed  into 

and  pay  more  than   $2,600,000   in  the  hands  of  receivers.    Partial  payments  have 

0  8,698  employees ;  the  potteries  pro-  been  made,  but  there  is  still  due  $22,448.76, 
irly  $8,000,000,  and  pay  nearly  $1,250,-  and,  until  that  amount  is  paid,  the  available 
),196  employees;  in  jewelry  the  prod-  State  fund  must  be  reduced  by  that  amount, 
ount  to  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  there  The  detailed  account  of  disbursements  for  the 

1  more  than  $1,260,000  as  wages  to  year  ending  October  81,  1880,  is  as  follows: 

iployees.  Forftooountofpabllodebt $90,000  00 

nor   McOlellan   makes  the  following  charitablk  and  RKroRMATORT. 

ts  on  the  subject  of  industrial  training :  support  of  state  Lunatic  Asylums..  $^240  79 

1  Ml  J  1  V          J             'J      ui  8upportofCk>unty  Lunatic  Asylums    22,204  68 

many  cases  skilled  labor  and  a  conBiderable  spSial  appropriMion  to  Morrfctown 

f  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  are  indis-        Aaylum 15,000  00 

for  the  preservation   and  development  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind  and  Feeble- 

ostries,  wnich  do  so  much  to  insure  the  gen-       minded 66,156  88 

)erity  of  the  State.  Betorm  School  atJamesburg  ... . . .    18,000  00 

before  in  the  history  of  industrial  enterprises  ^«^®  '<>'  Disabled  Soldiers  at  New- 

existed  so  great  a  demand  for  skilled  labor.  Pensions  *  *  *  *. .  *  *.  * '.  .*.'*.'.*  *  * '.  .  *.  *.      7  859  08 

practical  abolition  of  the  system  of  appren-  oirls'  Industrial  Schiwi  at  Trentoii.*     7,500  00 

ind  the  lack  of  technical  schools  render  it  Soldiers' Children's  Home  at  Trenton       467  04 

e  to  supply  the  demand  to  the  requisite  ex-     Soldiers'  Sute  bounty 288  51 

lakilledlaoor  is  superabundant — ^tne  profes-  280,51174 

overstocked.    The  necessity  of  the  hour  is  to  state  government. 

inskilled  into  skilled  labor,  and  also  to  open     Legislature $6  ),285  21 

or  remunerative  employment  in  the  arts  and     Salaries  and  fees 29.028  61 

I  to  those  who  otherwise  would  only  add  to     State- House  expenses. 14,486  06 

iy  excessive  number  striving  for  existence  in     Clerical  serrlo) ^;'??i  ?? 

iional  or  mercantUe  walks  5f  lUe.  StotelJS«I?..^.f*;:'.:*.: •.'.:;'.:'.     i^  W 

^^i  j;jf iSH  ^^  tu^  Ju"^"^^^   '"^    ^^^^  SCIENTinC,   SANITAR^f^T       ''"''^  ^^ 

,467,697.15,  from  the  following  sources :    inspection  of  cattle $12,228  64 

[1  school-tax,  $1,068,703.70 ;   income  of     Geological  Survey 8.870  00 

,nd  and  securities  paid  off  daring  the  J?4^ro?f^!fliheV.: ::::::::  i^^ 

21,612.85 ;  income  of  Agricultural  Col-    vital  staUstics 2.59«  84 

d,  $6,960;  State  fund,  $1,075,421.10.    Agriculture .•..••••■•• 1.^  JJ 

..u  X.     u«i«««^  ^-«  \.^^A  Z.r^^   ♦k«.  ^^^  Agricultural  experiment  Stations...      2,998  44 

th  the  balance  on  hand  from  the  pre-    BureAu  of  sutistics 2.566  40 

ear,  made  the  amount  available  during    state  Board  of  Health 2,258  86 

■  $2,967,985^9   The  receipts  for  the  ES?.-7Sitpui.u.:::::::::    "S  ?S 

M^coant  of  the  State  fund  were  $255,-  44,540  11 
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Broogfat  forward $497,811  «8 

IflUTART. 

MilltU $70,824  88 

Kifle  aMociatioDB 6,^^68 

Ordnance 4.376  97 

Arsenal 1.959  18 

82,245  66 

C0UBT8,   CRIMES,   ETC. 

Court  expenses $82,684  82 

Law  and  equity  repurts lb.277  76 

Legal  expenses &,lfi8  75 

Revision  of  statutes 472  50 

Costs  on  forfeited  recognizances 2U8  86 

RequisiUons 4,008  21 

Transportation  and  costs  of  convic- 
tion . .•. 80,618  97 

8Ute-Pri8on  salaries 66,129  50 

Btato-Prisoc  maintenance 61,636  68 

Btate-Prison  repairs 10,828  66 

Discharged  convicts 1,185  00 

Commission  on  prison-labor 8,068  44 

867,752  65 

EDDCATIOMAL. 

Normal  School $15,000  00 

Normal-School  scholarships 6,000  00 

Normal-School  repairs 1,056  24 

Education 15,815  21 

Famum  School 1,200  00 

Free-school  libraries 1,420  00 

£8,991  46 

PUBLICATION. 

Printing $47,789  60 

Advertising 62,890  40 

Preservation  of  records 1.600  00 

Binding 925  00 

108,056  00 

MISCELLAMEOCS. 

Riparian  commission $11,000  00 

Commission  on  cities 6,424  81 

Tax  commission 2,058  56 

Washington  headquarters 2,500  00 

Wrecks 1,471  60 

Sinking-ftmd  expenses 2,881  48 

Incidentals 2,236  65 

28,028  10 

Total tl,007,379  84 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  1881  are 
for  charitable  apd  reformatory,  $251,200.29; 
courts,  crimes,  etc.,  $270,000;  State  govern- 
ment, $131,878.80;  scientific,  sanitary,  etc., 
$45,058.05 ;  military,  $65,000 ;  education,  $38,- 
000 ;  publication,  $103,500 ;  miscellaneous, 
$25,363.86.  Total,  $1,020,000.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  is,  including  available 
balance  on  hand,  $1,804,860.90.  So  that,  if 
no  appropriations  outside  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures are  made,  there  will  probably  be  a  bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $284,860.90. 

New  Jersey  has  contracted  no  floating  debt 
during  the  year.  The  only  funded  debt  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  war  loan,  amounting 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  $1,996,300,  and  at 
the  date  of  the  Go^emor^s  message  to  $1,896,- 
300.  Under  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
•redemption  of  these  bonds,  they  will  cease  in 
about  ten  years  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  State 
fund,  after  which  time  at  the  latest  the  sinking 
fund  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt. 
A  number  of  lots,  thirty-two  in  all,  of  valuable 
real  estate,  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
State  through  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages 
which  secured  loans,  made  as  an  investment  of 
the  moneys  of  the  sinking  fund  during  the 
speculative  period  preceding  the  crisis  of  1873. 
In  order  that  the  loss  to  the  fund  should  be  as 


little  as  possible,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  have  not  yet  sold  the  foreclosed 
property,  anticipating  a  rise  in  its  market  Take 
after  the  return  of  general  prosperity.  This 
policy  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  that  fund. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
State  Treasurer,  Greorge  M.  Wright,  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  his  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  the  State  Bank  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  which  failed  in  1877  with  $33,990  of  State 
funds  in  its  hands.   The  Treasurer  made  the  re- 
quired statement  of  the  dates  and  amounts  of 
the  deposits  and  drafts,  and  the  legal  steps  taken 
to  recover  for  the  State.    A  petition  was  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  after  the  closure  of  the 
bank,  praying  that  the  Staters  claim  shonld  be 
satisfied  before  any  other  one  could  be  al- 
lowed.   The  Chancellor  decided  in  the  Mar 
term  of  1878  that  the  State  did  not  possess  the 
prerogative  which  the  common  law  gives  to 
the  Crown,  of  a  preference  before  all  other 
creditors,  which  decision  was  affirmed  bj  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  in  November  of 
the  same  year.    A  draft  was  made  by  the 
Treasurer  against  the  balance  in  the  bank  be- 
fore the  failure,  which  was  deposited  with  the 
Trenton  Banking  Company  for  collection.  The 
question   whether   the   latter  rendered  itcelf 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  check,  $7,990, 
through  negligence,  is  in  litigation.    The  alle 
gation  of  the  interlocutors  against  the  TreA»- 
urer  was  that  the  bank,  which  had  once  before 
suspended  payments,  was  known  by  him  to  be 
infirm,  and  that  he  had  kept  a  balance  of  the 
public  moneys  in  the  bank,  and  had  increased 
it  with  new  deposits,  while  the  State  was  bor- 
rowing money  at  interest  to  meet  current  obli- 
gations,  from  partisan  motives,  in  order  to  in- 
uence  local  elections. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  incorpo- 
rated with  Rutgers  Scientific  School.  Of  the 
forty  free  scholarships,  all  but  five  were  filled 
in  1880.  The  graduates  are  fitted  to  engage  in 
engineering,  manufacturing,  farming,  and  other 
occupations  requiring  a  high  degree  of  knorl- 
edge  and  training.  The  farm  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  school  serves  as  a  model 
for  farmers ;  and  the  experiments  to  be  madt 
there  promise  to  be  of  considerable  practical 
value  to  the  farming  interests.  The  Agricol- 
tural  Experiment  Station  was  established  by 
the  Legislature  of  1879.  It  has  done  a  credit- 
able amount  of  work  already  in  the  analysis  of 
fertilizers,  of  samples  of  milk,  feed,  fcJdders, 
and  soils,  and  the  investigation  of  some  ques- 
tions of  practical  importance  in  agricoltore. 
The  results  of  the  researches  are  regularly  dis- 
seminated in  bulletins. 

The  Adjutant-General,  W.  S.  Strjker.  re- 
ports 3,147  men  and  260  officers  as  thefon'* 
of  the  National  Guard,  an   increase  of  1^ 
They  have  greatly  improved  in  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle.     The  same  uniform  has 
been  provided  for  the  entire  body — nearly  the 
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I  that  nsed  in  the  United  States  Army,  that  pleuro-pnenmonla  has  not  been  extirpated, 

ss  hat  has  been  changed  for  the  hehnet.  bat  still  occurs  in  some  localities,  and  requires 

erve  militia  force  of  the  State  is  esti-  close  watching  lest  it  become  endemic  in  the 

ipproximately  at  223,914  men.  State. 

e  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton,  The  Geological  Survey  has,  with  its  topo- 
ients  were  under  treatment  at  the  close  graphical  and  other  labors,  made  an  ezamina- 
ear — 303  males  and  247  females.  The  tion  of  the  fire-clays  found  in  New  Jersey,  and 
lamber  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  their  respective  degrees  of  infusibility.  They 
2;  49  were  discharged  cured,  26  im-  have  also  given  attention  to  the  question  of 
9  incurable,  and  88  died.  The  total  water-supply  for  cities  and  seaside  resorts, 
treated  since  1848  has  been  5,661,  of  There  have  been  a  number  of  new  iron-mines 
1,491  have  been  returned  recovered  or  opened  during  the  year.  The  survey  advise 
)d.  The  practice  of  confining  insane  caution  in  risking  capital  in  mining  for  other 
)  with  the  other  patients  is  deprecated  metals  than  iron  and  zinc  in  the  State, 
lanagers.  The  messages  of  the  Govern-  The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  a  total 
e  expressed  disapproval  of  this  policy  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State  of 
rent  times.  There  were  thirty-six  of  $518,617,518,  against  $608,892,838  in  1879. 
I  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Until  1880  the  valuation  of  taxable  property 
nch  asylum  at  Morris  Plains  makes  an  showed  a  steady  decline  since  1874,  the  de- 
favorable  showing.  The  indigent,  mute,  crease  from  that  yearns  valuation  to  that  of 
linded,  and  blind  children  receive  in-  1879  amounting  to  over  $110,000,000.  This 
n  in  institutions  outside  of  the  State,  variance  is  attributed  only  partly  to  the  gen- 
establishment  of  State  institutions  for  eral  decline  in  values.  The  defects  in  the  sys- 
)ose  is  not  advised.  tem  of  assessment  are  supposed  to  account  in 
!3oys'  Reform  School,  at  Jamesburg,  is  a  large  measure  for  the  decrease, 
id  on  the  cottage,  or  family,  system,  The  report  of  Secretary  of  State  Kelsey  on 
a  very  thorough  and  successful  method  the  savings-banks  shows  that  the  assets  of  the 
pline,  instruction,  and  encouragement  thirty-four  savings-banks  in  the  State  on  Janu- 
«formation  of  juvenile  offenders.  There  ary  1,  1880,  were  $18,361,011;  their  total  lia- 

0  in  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  bilities,  $17,538,055;  the  total  number  of  de- 

1  258  at  its  close.  The  total  number  of  positors,  68,457.  The  increase  in  the  amount 
nents  since  1867  has  been  1,051 — 970  of  assets  over  that  of  the  previous  year  was 
nd  81  colored.  The  daily  net  cost  for  $1,771,120;  in  the  liabilities,  $1,721,008;  in 
ance  per  capita,  including  clothing,  is  the  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $53,111 ; 
one  cents.  The  school  is  under  the  in  the  number  of  depositors,  5,467.  The  in- 
;endence  of  James  H.  Eastman.  The  crease  in  assets  was  mainly  in  Government 
;s  and  grounds  are  pleasant,  and  are  bonds. 

s  Tree  from  the  suggestion  of  restraint  The  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics  is  very 
lary  boarding-schools.  The  principal  active  in  collecting  information  regarding  the 
ion  of  the  boys  is  making  and  laundry-  material  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its 
ts,  at  which  they  work  seven  hours  a  report  contains  a  chapter  on  the  condition  of 
L  good  number  are  employed  also  on  the  public  highways.  The  roads  of  the  United 
n,  and  others  in  brickmaking,  black-  States  are  declared  by  Governor  McClellan 
^,  baking,  tailoring,  etc.  The  means  of  to  be  inferior  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
>ol  do  not  admit  of  instructing  all  the  expended  upon  them  to  those  of  any  other 
trades.  In  the  shirt-factory  the  boys  country.  The  bureau  recommends  the  en- 
very  skillful,  and  their  earnings  are  couragement  of  silk-culture  by  the  State.  It 
to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  insti-  appears  that  New  Jersey  already  manufac- 
The  shop-building  cost  $13,000,  and  tures  sixteen  million  dollars  ($16,000,000)  of 
lipts  for  the  work  done  in  it  in  the  first  the  thirty  million  dollars  ($30,000,000)  pro- 
ars  amounted  to  $33,800.  The  school  duced  in  the  United  States,  and  consumes  more 
1  in  existence  fifteen  years,  and  is  con-  than  sixty  (60)  per  cent,  of  the  raw  silk  im- 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  kind,  ported  into  the  United  States.  The  Legislature 
»  also  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  in  1879  authorized  the  payment  of  bounties  for 
irg.  It  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  the  cultivation  of  certain  fibrous  plants.  A 
ist  report  is  stated  to  be  overcrowded,  beginning  has  been  made  in  fiax-culture.  A 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  number  of  Irish  spinners  to  whom  specimens 
rs  that  the  year  has  been  unusually  free  of  fiax  raised  in  New  Jersey  were  shown  have 
tal  disease,  and  that  the  number  of  expressed  their  intention,  if  the  hopes  of  the 
rasaboutl,0001ess  than  in  1879.  There  bureau  regarding  fiax-culture  are  realized,  of 
rever,  been  more  disease  of  a  remittent  establishing  factories  in  the  State.  The  culture 
rial  type.  The  local  boards  of  health  of  iute,  it  is  believed,  can  be  profitably  car- 
easing  in  number,  and  improving  in  ried  on  in  south  New  Jersey,  us  indicated  by 
and  efficiency.  The  investigation  of  experiments  in  Virgmia. 
of  animals  indicates  that  the  danger  The  Commission  of  Fisheries  has  seen  to  the 
at  source  has  not  been  appreciated;  regular  though  judicious  enforcement  of  the 
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fisb  laws,  and  as  the  result  of  its  activity  the 
supply  of  food-fishes  has  largely  increased. 

The  census  returns  make  the  population 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1880,  1,180,892,  as  against 
906,096  in  1870,  an  increase  of  24*8  per  cent. 
Of  the  different  counties  Camden  shows  the 
highest  ratio  of  increase,  46*7  per  cent,  and 
Sussex  the  smallest,  1*65  per  cent.;  tlie  largest 
numerical  increase  was  in  the  counties  of  Hud- 
son, 58,883,  and  Essex,  45,980. 

The  Republican  Convention  which  chose 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  met  at 
Trenton,  May  12th.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That,  as  American  citizens,  we  hold 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Union  to  be  above  any  and 
all  sectional  interests ;  that,  as  New  Jersey  men.  proud 
of  our  State  and  loyal  to  her  in  all  things,  we  believe 
that  her  prosperity  and  advancement  are  best  to  be 
served  by  steadfast  advocacy  of  and  devotion  to  the 

J)rinciple8  of  the  Republican  partv,  and  unswerving 
oyalty  to  and  love  for  the  national  Union. 

2.  Besohed,  That  we  insist  upon  perfect  protection 
to  every  American  citizen  of  whatsoever  cou>r,  native 
or  naturalized,  in  all  his  political  and  civil  rights ;  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  publio-school 
system  throughout  the  Union,  tree  iVom  sectarian  in- 
fluence, believing,  as  we  do,  uat  the  common  schools 
are  to  do  the  work  of  ];trc^ering  the  millions  of  this 
country  for  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

8.  ResolvM,  That  we  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  fact  that  sudi  has  been  the  financial  policy  ortho 
Bepublican  party  that  no  man,  foreign  or  native,  has 
ever  lost  one  dollar  by  the  promises  of  the  United 
States.  We  congratulate  Uie  country  that  we  have  re- 
turned to  specie  payments,  and  that  resumption  is  now 
certain  and  permanent. 

4.  Resolved,  That  wo  favor  a  sound  currency — the 
foimdation  of  whidi  shall  be  coin,  or  notes  redeemable 
in  coin,  and  that  we  regard  any  man  or  party  as  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  wno  in  any  way  seeks  to  im- 
pair the  national  credit 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national 
Government  to  secure  free  and  fair  elections  everv- 
where  throughout  the  Union  within  the  scope  of  tno 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  support  the 
nominee  for  rresident  to  be  selected  at  Chica^,  for 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  coimtry  and  our  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  Presidential  Con- 
vention met  at  Trenton,  May  20th.  The  plat- 
form adopted  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  re- 
assert the  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the 
people,  to  preserve  which  the  Democratic  party  was 
founded  by  the  men  who  founded  the  republic,  and 
to  perpetuate  which  is  the  aim,  the  mission,  and  the 
tacred  duty  of  Democracy. 

Resolved,  That  the  preservation  of  the  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  Government ;  that  the  Constitution  in  all  its 
provisions  looks  to  an  indLnsolublc  Union  composed  ot 
indestructible  States ;  that  the  Government  created  by 
the  Constitution  was  not  designed  for  the  regulation 
of  matters  of  purely  local  concern ;  that  the  States  are 
fully  competent  to  provide  for  the  due  administration 
of  jusUoe  between  their  own  citizens  in  their  own 
courts,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  highways,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions ;  that  tne  inter- 


ference by  Congress  with  the  States  in  tho  sdmimi' 
tiation  or  their  governments  and  the  enforcemeotol 
their  laws  with  respect  to  matters  over  which  joiiK^ 
tion  was  not  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  is  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  any  of  the  amod- 
ments,  and  uio  attempt  to  enforce  such  legislation  by 
a  partisan  judiciary  is  a  dangerous  usurpation,  destiw- 
tive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and,  if  penistedin. 
will  result  in  reducing  the  btates  to  mere  munidpil 
corporations,  thus  effectually  destroying  the  govern- 
ment of  our  fathers. 

Resolved,  That  a  f^  and  fair  ballot  is  the  right 
preservative  of  all  rights.  We  denounce  all  plesA  ind 
subterfuges  for  surrounding  the  polls  with  troon^  in 
imitation  of  imperial  usurpers,  ana  with  petty  omculi 
clothed  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  arresting  dtixnu 
without  warrant,  as  pretexts  of  the  enemies  of  6ee 
elections,  whose  aim  it  is  to  prevent  an  untrammeled 
expression  of  the  popular  will  by  a  terrorizing  and 
tyrannical  system.  We  demand  a  free  ballot  as  the 
inalienable  n^ht  of  free  men. 

Resolved,  That  the  widespread  disasters  that  fol- 
lowed the  temporizing  financial  polic]r  of  the  Bepubli- 
can party,  ana  its  legalized  repudiation,  have  servol 
to  vindicate  the  Democratic  doctrine  that  a  sound  cat- 
rcncy,  with  a  specie  basis,  is  the  best  means  of  scar- 
ing Dusiness  stability  and  permanent  prosperity ;  ud 
to  tills  doctrine  we  adhere.  We  favor  economy  in  id- 
ministration  as  the  best  means  of  strengthemnf  the 
Government  credit  and  lightening  the  biudens  <»  the 
people  \  and  we  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  ckai 
legislation  and  subsidies,  which  disturb  the  equal  nf- 
eration  of  the  laws  of  trade,  create  unequal  privilege, 
or  interfere  with  the  legitimate  opportunities  of  hooeit 
labor  and  private  enterprise. 

Resolved,  That  we  look  to  the  DemocTBtic  National 
Convention  for  a  Presidential  candidate  who  will  repre- 
sent the  foregoing  principles,  and  whose  election  wiJI 
secure  their  renewed  asoenoancy  in  the  admini^tn- 
tion,  believing  that,  through  their  observance  alooc. 
the  Government,  long  perverted  from  its  original  ina 
true  purpose,  can  be  restored  to  the  purity,  simplidtj, 
and  justice  which  should  distinguish  our  repab&oo 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  continuance  of  the  tvo- 
thirds  rule  by  the  National  Convention  in  the  nomioa- 
tion  of  candidates. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  not  too  often  reiterate  ooi 
abhorrence  of  the  monstrous  fraud  by  which  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  American  people  m  tiie  choice  of 
their  Chief  Ma^trate  was  defeated  in  the  last  Pmi- 
denti^  contest,  and  through  which  the  United  Statei 
has  since  presented  the  shameful  spectacle  of  a  repub- 
lic with  an  Executive  not  elected  oy  its  people.  To 
the  execration  in  which  the  men  ana  the  party  gml^ 
of  this  crowning  iniauity  of  the  nineteenth  centoij 
must  be  held,  snoula  be  added  th^  oondeninatioo 
and  defeat  at  the  coining  election  as  a  warning  that 
this  people  are  resolved  to  maintain  their  pnceleti 
heritage  of  self-government. 

The  Republican  Oonvention  for  the  Dominfl- 
tion  of  Governor  and  Presidential  electors  met 
at  Trenton,  August  18th.  Frederick  A.  Pott« 
was  nominated  for  Governor. 

In  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  ft 
Trenton,  September  Ist,  George  C.  Ludlow  ris 
nominated  for  Governor.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  hj  the  NV 
tional  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  mcett  oar 
hearty  approval.  • 

Reived,  That  we  cordially  endorse  and  ratify  tM 
nominations  for  President  and  Vice-President  madt 
by  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State  ie 
in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  as  will  be^t  protect  our  h<xDe 
industries. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democntio  paitj  wUl  in  the  fa- 
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I  the  i)89t,  so  act  AS  to  protect  the  hest  inter-  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  Chief  Judce 

e  laboring-man.  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  aoguitted  himself  wiui 

d^  That  we  arraign  and  condemn  successive  unusual  credit.    In  every  capacitv  or  association  he 

m  Legislatures,  especially  the  last,  for  their  uniformly  proved  himself  to  oe  a  leader  of  men.     At 

rate  passage  of  acts  affecting  the  public  Treas-  the  bar.  m  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  in  all  delib- 

which,  h^  they  not  been  debated  by  the  erative  oodles,  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  f^nt  rank, 

•n  of  the  Democratic  Executive,  the  continu-  wielding  an  influence  mferior  to  none,  and  equalea 

1  onerous  State  tax  would  have  been  a  neces-  bv  few.    In  social  life,  his  ^nial  manners  mode  him 

.  we  approve  and  commend  Governor  Mo-  always  a  welcome  jguest,  while  the  purity  of  his  pri- 

•r  withnolding  his  approval  of  such  acts.  vate  life  and  the  happiness  of  his  aome»tic  relations 

d.  That  we  emphatically  condemn  the  Re-  present   a  symmetry  of  character  and  an  example 

system  of  management  of  the  State  finances,  worthy  of  emulation. 

a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  Called  by  the  people  to  preside  over  our  highest 

by  the  defalcation  of  a  Republican  State  court  just  ten  years  ago  to-day.  Judge  Church  dis- 

'.  covering  a  period  of  several  years,  and  of  charged  his  great  trust  with  eminent  success  and  fidel- 

loss  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  by  ity.    His  former  partisanship  caused  him,  perhaps,  in 

3  of  two  banks,  in  whicn  a  Republican  Treas-  the  beginniuj^  to  be  distrusted  by  many  of  opposite 

,  in  his  own  discretion,  deposited  the  public  politick  opinions,  but  his  impartiality  and  patriotic 

bearing  soon  dispelled  every  doubt ;  and  it  can  now 

Ox  i.      1     4»       T    ji               •     J  101  be  truthfully  said  that  never  in  the  history  of  our 

)  State  election  Ludlow  received  121,-  g^ato  has  the  Appellate  Court  eiyoyed  the  confidence 

88;    Potts,    121,016;    Hoxsey,   Green-  of  the  people  in  a  higher  degree  than  during  the  pe- 

ndidate,  2,759 ;  and  Kamson,  Prohibi-  nod  of  nis  service  as  uie  presiding  Judge, 

didate,  195— electing  Ludlow  Governor  rrv     r  n      •                          i.-               j 

arality  vote  over  the  Republican  can-  Thjs  foUowmg  commemorative  record  was 

f  651.    The  Presidential  vote  was  122,-  nnanimonsly  adopted,  after  eulogistic  remark, 

the  Hancock  electors,  120,555  for  the  ^^  '»«^«'"'^  members,  m  the  Assembly : 

electors,  2,617  for  the  Weaver  eleo-  We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  State* 

d    191    for  the  Dow  electors— jrivinar  ^J^  ^^^  submission,  but  with  deep  sorrow,  to  the 

p»«  a1»a4^^«o  ♦Ka  ,xi.^*»ii*f«^  z^*-  Q  A1A  sad  and  sudden  bereavement  occasioned  by  the  death 

^  ®^®Ao^"  *J?v  P*"^*'^ V  ^^  .'^^'  ^  .1.  of  Sanford  E.  Church.    A  profound  ancT  able  jurist 

YORK.     The  annual  session  of  the  as  Chief  Judce  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  hU  decisions 

cure  of  New  York  began  on  the  6th  of  challenge  and  receive  the  approbation  of  all  men.    As 

and  came  to  a  close  on  the  27th  of  »  statesman  his  record  as  iMjislator,  Lieutenant  Govem- 

^mnncr  thA  m\nnr  inridAntfi  of  fh«  «pa-  ^^  Comptroller,  and  head  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Lmong  tne  minor  jnciaenw  OI  tne  ses-  ^^'^^  ^^  Constitutional  Convention  is  a  bright  and 

1  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  and  endurins  monument  to  his  skiU,  energy,  foresight, 

irmationby  the  Senate  of  Silas  B.Dutch-  unquestioned  ability,  and  above  all,  to  his  great  pu- 

iperintendent  of  Public  Works ;    and  rity  of  thought  and  action.    In  his  daily  contact  with 

;ion,  in  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses,  his  fellow-men,  dignity  was  not  lowered  by  his  unrc- 

ri;iL.^.T«  «-  c.,^rv«t»4>.>n^Anf  ^fi  DriKi;^  Btramed  intercourse  with  the  humblest,  nor  was  it 

Gilmour  as  Superintendent  of  Public  ^j^..^^^  ^^  ^is  acknowledged  equality  in  all  things 

ion.     The  reappointment  by  Govern-  with  the  most  refined  and  intelli^nt  in  the  knd. 

ell  of  John  F.  Smyth  to  be  Superin-  Socialljr  he  was  loved  bv  all,  and  in  that  nearer  and 

of  the  Insurance  Department  excited  dos^r  intimacy  of  his  family  circle  his  example  as 

«nirit   of   onnoaitinn  in   the   Senate  *  lovmg  husband,  a  kind,  mdulgent,  but  judicious 

fiF.      «  •  ,<^PP^""^°  »^  ine  oenaie.  ^^^0- ^  ^ell  be  followeJ  by  afl.    in  his  conduct 

yth  s  official  course  had  been  the  sub-  and  character  we  can  mark  Uii  phase  of  life  not  the 

lerious  criticism  and  accusation,  and  an  least  of  his  manv  virtues. 

jsf ul  attempt  to  remove  him  from  office  We  tender  to  nis  stricken  family  the  only  sympathy 

a  made.     His  course  as  the  leader  of  '^  our  power.    The  Stote  and  the  nation  are  with  you 

»vi;^»»  ^-»».i;»«f:o>n  iwx  ♦!,/*  «;*«.  ^f   ai  mourners  at  the  bier  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

ubl  can  organization  m  the  city  of  Al-  q^^  gj^^^cr  will  name  on  the  part  oT  our  body  five 

d  also  occasioned  some  division  m  the  of  our  number,  who  wiU  represent  us  at  the  funeral. 

The  character  of  the  opposition  evoked  and  we  request  the  Clerk  to  cause  this  memorial  to  be 

reappointment  led  to  the  withdrawal  properly  engrossed  and  presented  to  the  family  of  our 

lame.  and  the  substitution  of  that  of  departed  friend. 

G.  Fairman,  who  was  promptly  con-  Eulogies  were  also  pronounced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  body  appointed  a  committee  of 

death    of    Chief-Justice    Sanford    E.  three  to  act  with  that  designated  by  the  As- 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  took  sembly.    In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  the  first 

Albion  on  the  14th  of  May,  was  an-  meeting  after  the  death  of  the  Chief- Justice, 

[  to  the  Legislature  by  an  Executive  the  session  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  tributes 

on  the  17th.    In  communicating  the  to  his  character  and  worth  by  his  former  as- 

nce  of  this  event,  the  Governor  said :  sociates,  and  an  adjournment  of  one  week  was 

arly  forty  years  Judge  Church  has  been  a  taken  out  of  respect  for  his  memory. 

>us  figure  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State.  Two  important  subjects  of  legislation  occu* 

l.*"^"-J"u  w'^u^il^'^  untiring  devotion  to  p|ed  a  large  share  of  attention  during  the  ses- 

ibmed  with  high  character  and  unquestioned  f.  ^  4.u^r.°  u  ^uv.  „«„«*:„<•« ^4.«««  «^«„ir«     tu««^ 

he  early  secu^  the  confidence  o?  the  peo-  ^^^n,  though  with  unsatisfactory  results.   These 

aaintained  it  throughout  his  long  and  eventful  were  the  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  assess- 

Positive^  fearless,  and  consistent  in  hispoliti-  ment  and  taxation,  and  the  regulation  of  rail- 

j,  and  faithful  to  tiiose  who  shared  his  views,  roads.     There  had  long  been  great  dissatisfac- 

dandeiyovedthefavorofhw  party  mare-  ^ion  with  the  inequalities  of  taxation    in  the 

degree.    In  oflBcial  service  his  record  is  an  Xr^"     ^,       wi«  i**^vii»a*.i,i^     vx  •.€*^«wv/ii     **  "^ 

raef    As  member  of  the  Assembly,  District  ^tate,  the  small  share  of  the  burden  borne  by 

,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Comptroller,  member  corporations,  the  escape  of  personal  property 
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under  the  provision  for  deduction  on  acconnt  of  of  the  stock,  and  where   smaller    ^?ideodi 

deht,  and  general  irregularity  ai^dnnoertaintj  in  or  none  at  all  are  paid,   one  and  a  half  mill 

the  operation  of  the  laws.    The  Governor,  in  his  on  each  dollar  of  an  appraised  value  of  the 

annual  message,  recommended  the  appointment  stock.    A  tax  of  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent 

of  a  commission  to  make  a  careful  revision  of  was  also  levied  on  the  gross  receipts  of  fireaod 

the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject,  and  to  re-  marine  insurance  companies,  and  five  tenths  of 

Eort  at  the  next  session ;  but  this  method  had  one  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  transporU- 
een  tried  more  than  once  with  unprofitable  tion  companies.  Street  surface-railroads  were 
results,  and  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon,  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  tax  on 
Resolutions  declaratory  of  the  principles  on  gross  receipts.  The  real  estate  of  corporations 
which  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  should  be  was  left  subject  to  assessment  for  local  pur- 
mado  were  introduced,  and  after  some  delay  a  poses,  but  it  was  declared  that  their  capiUl 
joint  special  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  and  personal  property  should  be  exempt  from 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject,  taxation  except  as  in  this  act  provided.  The 
Tnis  committee  set  out  with  an  avowed  de-  operation  of  this  law  did  not  prove  altogether 
termination  to  make  the  needed  revision  of  the  satisfactory,  and  the  experience  of  the  year 
laws,  and  adopted  as  an  outline  of  their  work  failed  to  justify  the  anticipations  of  its  snp- 
the  taxation  of  all  corporations  on  their  capi-  porters.  Some  difiSculty  was  experienced  io 
tal  stock  or  receipts,  from  which  source  the  obtaining  a  list  of  all  the  corporations  in  the 
entire  revenue  for  State  purposes  was  to  be  State,  and  in  securing  the  reports  required  by 
derived,  the  abolition  of  all  exemptions  ex-  the  law.  Then  the  provision  exempting  the 
cept  in  the  case  of  property  used  for  public  capital  and  personal  property  of  corporations 
purposes,  a  strict  assessment  of  all  forms  of  from  other  taxation  gave  rise  to  doubt  which 
wealth,  including  credits  and  certificates  of  resulted  in  litigation.  A  transportation  corn- 
shares,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  all  provi-  pany  belonging  to  Richmond  County  claimed 
sions  for  a  thorough  and  equal  assessment  and  exemption  from  local  assessment,  but  Jodge 
collection  of  taxes.  It  encountered  a  good  Gilbert  held  that  the  exemption  applied  oolj 
deal  of  opposition  in  its  work,  and  was  forced  to  taxes  for  State  purposes,  and  left  the  prop- 
back  from  some  of  its  plans,  while  the  bills  erty  subject  to  taxation  for  local  purposes 
prepared  were  largely  modified  after  they  left  The  State  Comptroller  reported  a  collection  of 
the  bauds  of  the  committee,  and  some  of  them  only  $141,127.03  in  taxes  under  this  law  op 
wholly  defeated.  The  consequence  was,  some  to  October  Ist,  but  he  anticipated  that,  when 
material  changes  in  the  laws,  but  no  system-  its  meaning  was  clearly  settled,  and  it  could  be 
atio  revision.  A  bill  defining  lands  was  drawn  effectively  enforced,  there  would  be  a  rcTenne 
which  was  intended  to  bring  under  assessment  of  $2,000,000  annually  from  this  source.  He 
railroad  tracks,  telegraph  wires,  underground  suggested,  however,  a  number  of  important 
pipes,  private  docks,  etc.,  but  it  was  amended  amendments  to  be  made  to  the  law. 
so  as  to  exempt  horse-railway  tracks,  and  as  The  matter  of  taxing  shares  in  the  stock  of 
passed  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  national  banks  not  only  occupied  much  atten- 
ground  that  on  account  of  its  loose  wording  it  tion  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  conrts  as 
would  fail  of  much  of  its  purpose.  The  effort  well.  The  statute  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  restrict  exemptions  was  wholly  defeated,  to  national  banks,  which  forbids  the  taxinff  of 
A  bill  to  tax  the  deposits  in  savings-banks  en-  their  capital  by  State  authority,  declares  that 
countered  so  much  opposition  that  it  had  to  be  their  shares  may  be  included  in  the  asseea* 
abandoned,  and  the  scope  of  that  taxing  the  ment  of  the  personal  property  of  the  holders, 

Eremiums  received  by  life-insurance  companies  but  must  not  be  assessed  at  a  *^  higher  rate" 
ad  to  be  materially  limited.  The  latter  passed,  than  "  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
however,  in  such  a  form  as  to  levy  eight  tenths  individual  citizens  of  the  State."  The  Legisla- 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  derived  from  ture  passed  an  act  in  1866  for  the  assessment 
business  within  the  State  during  the  year  for  of  bank-shares,  providing  that  the  tax  diould 
which  the  assessment  was  made.  This  tax  was  be  paid  by  the  banks,  and  by  them  held  back 
to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  from  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  stock. 
State  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  The  question  was  raised  whether  deductions 
Comptroller.  A  more  general  act  for  obtain-  for  debt  were  to  bo  allowed.  The  Attorney- 
ing  revenue  for  the  State  from  corporations  General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  wm 
was  passed,  after  some  modification  from  the  not  the  intent  of  the  act,  and  the  assessor  pro- 
form  given  to  it  by  the  committee.  It  pro-  ceeded  on  this  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
vides  for  a  State  tax  on  capital,  to  be  collected  Exchange  Bank  in  Albany  resisted  the  coliec- 
under  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller,  the  tion  of  the  tax,  and  the  matter  was  carried 
companies  themselves  being  required  to  make  through  a  protracted  litigation  which  culmi- 
reports  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  capital,  nated  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
manufacturing  corporations  not  being  included,  the  United  States  in  March  of  this  year.  Th« 
The  tax,  in  the  case  of  corporations  paying  State  Court  of  Appeals  had  sustained  the  in- 
dividends  of  six  per  cent,  or  more,  is  one  terpretationof  the  act  of  1866,  which  had  beea 
fourth  of  a  mill  for  each  one  per  cent,  of  acted  upon  in  the  assessment  of  bank-shares, 
the  dividend  on  every  dollar  of  the  par  value  and  the  Federal  tribunal  accepted  its  conaimc- 
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tion  of  the  State  law  as  correct,  but  declared  greater  than  the  rate  a$H$»ed  upon  other  capital  ?    We 

that  the  assessment  of  bank-shares  under  it  ^  *^*^  Congress  had  in  its  mind  an  atseeiment.  a  rati 

Withnnt  Allowing  HpHiirtion  for  H«htfl  aa  in  thft  ^'  assessment  and  a  valuation;  and  taking  all  these 

wunout  aiiovi  mg  aeauciion  lor  aeots  as  m  tne  together,  the  taxation  on  these  shares  was  not  to  be 

case  or  other  personal  property,  was  in  viola-  greater  than  on  other  moneyed  capital. 

tion  of  the  restriction  of  the  act  of  Congress.  _,            ,    ,.             j     i.   i         .  .          , .  , 

The  points  decided  by  the  State  Court  of  Ap-  ^he  concluding  words  of  the  opinion,  which 

peals  were  as  f oUows :                                     '^  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  MiUer,  were  as 

follows  * 

1.  That  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  defendants,  as 

assessors  of  the  city  of  Albany,  to  comply  with  the  Wo  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  statute  of  New 

demand  made  by  said  relator,  and  reduce  his  assess-  York,  as  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  re- 

ments  to  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  answer  the  first  fusing  to  plaintiff  the  same  deduction  for  debts  duo 

question  submitted  in  the  negative.  by  him,  from  the  valuation  of  his  shares  of  national 

2.  That  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  bank  stock,  that  it  allows  to  those  who  have  moneyed 
referred  to  in  the  second  question,  and  passed  April  capital  otherwise  invested,  is  in  conflict  with  the  act 
23,  1866,  the  defendant,  &s  such  assessors,  were  justi-  oi  Congress,  and  the  judgment  of  that  Court  is  re- 
fied  in  refusing  to  reduce  the  relator's  assessment  on  versed  and  the  case  remanded  for  fluther  proceedings 
his  shares  of  bank-stock  mentioned  in  said  submission  in  conformity  to  this  opinion. 

to  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  answers  the  second 

question  in  the  atflrmative.  It  was  still  assumed  that  the  assessment  of 
8.  That  the  said  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  bank-shares  might  be  made  under  the  act  ot 
V^^Mfl;^^^^^^f^J^^<^''^^J^o\^^^^  1866,  provided  deductions  for  debt  were  al- 
tiie  United  states  relating  to  the  amount  of  taxes  on  i  j*^  rru*  xu  •  •  ifj.C^  aZT 
shares  of  national  banking  associations,  and  answera  lowed.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Attomey- 
the  third  question  submitted  in  the  negative.  General  of  the  State  and  the  corporation  conn- 
In  regard  to  these  the  United  States  Supreme  ^^  ""^  ^^%  ""'^^  f  ^J"^  I^'^'^Vf  ^  «^»»°»?^^ 
Goart  savs-                     ^ix*vcui^w»ico«upicuio  ^^^^  ^^^^  under  it,  where  the  law  required 

^^^-•^^               ..        ^.^       ,  these  to  be  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

•«2  fJlJ!!!rw''^^^r  P™P«"^»7»;'?«  Court  has  no  jj^t  before  the  end  of  the  session  the  Legisla- 

innsdiction,  but  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  high-  .                  ■,            *  i     t     •       xl  ^  ^t.           .?  ,  ^ 

est  court  of'  the  State  that  the  act  of  1806  took  the  *«»*?  P^fed  an  act  declaring  that  the  capital  of 

money  invested  in  bank-shares  out  of  the  general  pro-  national  banks  was  exempt  from  taxation,  but 

vision  of  the  law  of  1850,  which  allowed  a  deduction  that  the  shares  might  be  included  in  the  assess- 

of  the  debts  owing  by  the  shareholder  from  the  value  ment  of  the  personal  property  of  holders,  and 

of  the  penonal  property,  qb  a  basis  lor  laying  the  tax,  «,v««:fi/»«n«  T>.^,r:/i;t»  ♦!,«*  ♦iwv  «««.^  ^4 

In  that  respect  we  are  li)und  by  the  deJisiSn  of  the  specifically  pro vidmg  that  the  rate  of  assess- 

Court  of  Appeals  as  the  true  construction  of  the  State  ment  should  not  be  higher  than  that  imposed 

statute.    The  fin^t  proposition  is  but  the  necessary  on  other  moneyed  capital,  and  that  deductions 

result  of  the  case,  if  the  other  two  are  decided  in  favor  should  be  allowed  for  debt  as  in  the  case  of 

of  defendants  by  that  Court.    We  liave  thus  left  for  ^^^^er  personal  property.    A  separate  act  placed 

our  consideration  the  third  proposition,  which  beinz  .,       ,  ^          r-ol  *     v     i           X           •^i*  P»»yv.« 

decided  against  a  right  asserted  by  plainViflf  under  tho  ^"®  shares  Of  btate  banks  on  the  same  footmg 

act  of  Congress  establishing  the  national  banking  sys-  with  those  of  national  banks,  and  another  pro- 

tem,  presents  a  (question  reviewable  by  this  CourL  Wo  vided  for  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 

proceed  to  consider  it.  the  "  average  of  all  sums  of  money  used  or 

The  conclusion  was  adverse  to  the  position  employed"  in  the  State  by  foreign  banks  or 

of  the  State  authorities,  and  was  in  eflfect  that  bankers.    Later  in  the  year  the  United  States 

the  refusal  to  allow  the  deduction  for  debt  Circuit  Oourt  at  Syracuse  decided,  in  the  case 

resulted  in   the  assessment  of  bank-shares  at  of  the  Albany  Exchange  Bank,  that  the  act  of 

a  "higher  rate*'  than  other  moneyed  capital  1866  was  wholly  invalid  for  conflict  with  tho 

within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  statute.  Federal  statute,  and  that  assessments  under  it 

On  this  point  the  Court  used  the  following  were  of  no  effect.    An  injunction  was  granted 

language :  restraining  the  collection  of  the  tax,  although 

"Taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  as-  deductions  for  debt  were  allowed.  The  de- 
feased upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  cision  was  rendered  in  November  by  District 
individuals."    Seizing  upon  the  word  rate  in  this  Judge  Wallace.     Still  later,  in  the  early  part  of 

^St^^ui^^t^^'^J^'^nJ'^^n^^''^'  ^^^^»  ^'  ^^  further  decided  at  Albany  by 

tion  U?^m?iht  be  ma^he^c'S^  o^App^  wii?o  ^^^S^  Wallace  that  the  bank  could  recover  the 

«t  the  conclusion  that,  since  that  percentage  is  the  taxes  paid  under   protest  m  previous  years, 

^ame  in  all  cases,  the  act  of  Congress  is  not  infringed.  Even  the  new  act  of  1880  has  been  called  in 

ir.J^u.  Ph'lolopcal  criticism  were  pcrfectljr  just,  we  question.    Judge  Wallace  sustained  its  validity 

^  Uw"'rairpt;'a5"'^Cc''i;Z}?^^  -»- "'  *'>%4'»'<«'y  c^^es  mwai  but  other 

What  that  was.    But  the  criticism  is  not  sound.    The  ^uits  are  pending  which  involve  the  question 

Section  to  be  construed  begins  by  declaring  that  these  of  its  validity. 

shares  "  may  be  included  in  the  valuation  of  tho  per-  The  effort  to   abolish   deductions   for  debt 

^al  property  of  the  owner  in  assessing  taxes  im-  f^ora  the  assessment  of  personal  property  was 

posed  by  authonty  ot  the  State  within  which  tho  oa-     j^*^„4.^j    „„  „,„„  xu^,.  „uLu  «: a  -i       ur  *. 

iKxaation  U  located."    This  valuation,  then,  is  part  of  defeated,  as  was  that  which  aimed  at  a     list- 

the  a»<Mm€w/ of  taxes.    It  is  a  necessary  part  o^  every  mg  system,"  requiring  citizens  to  fill  out  and 

Assessment  of  taxes  wliich  is  governed  by  a  ratio  or  swear  to  a  full  schedule  of  their  property  sub- 

perccntMC.    There  ain  be  no  mte  or  percentage  with-  ject  to  taxation.     Dissatisfaction  with  the  tax 

out  a  valuation.    This  taxation,  savs  t^e  act,  sTiall  not  j                 ^    ^^    mitigated  by  the  action  of  the 

be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  assessed  on  other  moneved  t      •  i  r^  "»*v*.j  ^  .  vi^ovyvA  k,j  uuo  avuv^u  va  «**« 

capital.     What  w  it  that  shall  not  be  greater?    the  Legislature,  and  the  subject  contmued  to  enter 

«a:»wcr  is,  taxation.    In  what  respect  shall  it  not  be  largely  into  public  discussions.    It  was  destined 
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to  occupy  a  still  larger  share  of  attention  in  the  to  another  having  no  property  of  its  own,  bat 

Legislatare  of  1881  than  in  that  of  1880.  issuing  and  disposing  of  stock  representing  no 

The  subject  of  regulating  railroad  traffic  was  outlay  of  capital 
brought  before  the  Legislature  by  the  report  Four  of  the  six  original  bills  were  passed 
of  the  Assembly  investigating  committee,   of  without  material  change,  and  with  no  Tery 
which  A.  B.  Hepburn  was  the  chairman.    This  strenuous  opposition,  but  the  ^^  Anti-discrimi- 
committee  had  been  appointed  in  1879,  and  had  nation ''  and  *^  Commission^'  Bills  were  stronglf 
conducted  its  inquiries  during  a  large  part  of  opposed  by  the  railroad  interest,  especially  the 
that  year.    The  report,  including  all  the  evi-  former  of  the  two.    This  opposition  had  moch 
dence  taken,  filled  four  bulky  volumes.    The  effect,  particularly  in.  the  Senate.    The  Corn- 
investigation  had  taken  a  wide  range,  and  ex-  mission  Bill,  after  being  favorably  dealt  with  in 
hausted  all  questions  of  abuses  and  irregulari-  the  Assembly  in  the  first  stages  of  its  progress, 
ties  in  management.     The  conclusions  of  the  was  unaccountably  defeated  on  the  third  retd- 
committee    were  that  charges  in  regard  to  ing,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider,  of  which 
discriminations,  special  rates,  secret  rebates,  notice  was  given,  never  came  to  a  vote.   So 
" stock- watering,"  etc.,   were    fully  proved;  this  measure  did  not  reach  the  Senate.    The 
that  the  necessity  existed  for  restrictive  legis-  Anti-discrimination  Bill  passed  the  Assemblj, 
lation,  and  that  the  State  had  the  requisite  but  in  the  Senate  was  so  far  modified  as  to 
authority  for  bringing  the  corporations  under  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  former  body.   U 
the  regulation  of  law.     A  series  of  six  acts  was  finally  sent  to  a  conference  committee 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  its  ap-  which  failed  to  agree,  and  it  was  therefore  lost 
proval,   as    afiTording    the  measure  of    relief  at  the  close  of  the  session.    The  supplementary 
deemed  of  immediate  importance.     The  first  bill  in  regard  to  leases  passed  the  Assemblj, 
of  these  was  an  amendment  of  the  general  law  but  in  the  Senate  wa&  sent  to  a  committee 
of  1850  restricting  the  increase  of  their  capital  which  never  reported  it. 
by  railroad  companies.    It  provides  that  an  in-  The  question  of  railroad  regulation  contioned 
crease  shall  be  made  only  when  necessary  to  to  be  a  prominent  topic  of  public  discussion 
effect  the  legitimate  purpose  of  raising  new  throughout  the  year,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
capital  for  construction  or  operation,  and  then  merce  of  New  York  City  taking  an  energetic 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  part  in  support  of  the  policy  of  regulation, 
stockholders  and  the  approval  of  the  State  The  other  legislation  of   the  session  was 
Engineer.    The  second  provided  that  when  two  unimportant.      The  resolution   proposing  an 
or  more  companies  were  consolidated,  the  stock  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  biennial 
capital  of  the  resulting  corporaticto  should  not  sessions  of  the  Legislature  failed  in  the  Senate. 
be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  capitals  of  the  There  were  some  minor  changes  made  in  the 
companies  of  which  it  was  formed.    The  agree-  election  laws.    Among  these  were  the  reouire- 
ment  for  a  consolidation  was  also  required  to  ment  of  separate  ballots  for  ^ *  count j"  and 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  two  thirds  in  in-  "judicial"  officers,  and  a  provision  for  nni- 
terest  of  the  stockholders.    The  third  measure  formity  in  the  ballots,  requiring  them  to  he 
regulated  voting  at  meetings  of  stockholders,  of  plain  white  paper,  without  distinguishing 
and  prohibited  voting  on  proxies  furnished  by  marks,  and  printed  in  plain  type  and  black  ink, 
persons  to  whom  stock  had  been  pledged.    The  with  a  caption  "  in  one  straight  line,  in  black 
fourth  was  known  as  the  "  Anti-aiscrimination  ink,  with  plain  type  of  the  size  now  generally 
Bill,"  and  required  equal  facilities  under  the  known  and  designated  as  *■  great  primer  Roman 
same  circumstances  to  be  furnished  to  all  cus-  condensed  capitals.'  " 
tomers  on  equal  terms.    It  forbade  discrirai-  The  State  Comptroller  addressed  to  the  Got* 
nations  between  persons  and  all  secret  or  spe-  emor  the  following  charges  regarding  the  man- 
cial  rates,  and  prohibited  a  higher  charge  for  a  agement  of  the  Binghamton  Asylum : 

shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance.    The  fifth,  c^  ^«  iff,w  v/*»».  rv.w»..^,r..<.  n— tn  i 

1                   ^i_     41 /-I          •    •      T>'ii  «          -J   J  /•  Statb  of  New  Tobk,  Coxptroxxibs  Oirici-i 

known  as  the  **  Commission  Bill,"  provided  for  Auamt,  AprU  »,  i88a     » 

three  railroad  commissioners,  to  have  super-  To  hU  ExceUeney  A.  B.  Cornell,  Governor,  eU. 
vision  over  the  operations  of  railroad  com-  Sir  :  The  very  large  appropriation  aaked  for  bj  th 
panics,  and  to  see  that  all  laws  in  regard  to  Trustees  of  the  Binghamton  Asylum  for  the  Qm^ 
them  were  enforced.  The  commissioners  were  I'^^ne*  fS^^^Y  .in  excess  of  the  sum  origrinall/  thoutht 
required  to  make  investigation  of  accidents  and  S^ul  bSfd  ".TTS  TC^  l^^ 
of  complaints  against  the  companies,  and  to  having  attracted  my  attention,  I  requested  Mr.  Letch- 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature.  The  worth.  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  md 
sixth  of  the  bills  submitted  by  the  committee  Mr.  Gallien,  the  Deputy-Com^)tpoller,  to  prwwi  to 
provided  for  fuller  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Binghamton  and  m^eanexammationof  theei^oj^ 
*^  .1  J  .  ^  -M  '  II  Ai_  •  tares  of  the  said  board.  I  have  the  honor  to  buwu* 
railroad  companies,  specifying  all  the  various  {heir  report.                           «  »^    « 

items  to  be  included.    A  supplementary  report  i  have  carefully  considered  the  facts  therein  men- 
was  afterward  made  in  regard  to  the  leasing  tioned,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 


lease  of  the  property  of  one  or  more  companies    estimates  involving  huge  czpenditurGs. 
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J  have  violated  the  law  in  that  they  did  not  bled  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  thera  in  the 

5rk  by  contract,  but  by  day's  work.  National  Convention,  reaffirm  the  principles  and  pa- 

y  have  violated  the  law,  in  that  they  have  ex-  triotic  purposes  of  the  Republican  partv,  heretofore 

ftrgely  in  excess  of  the  original  appropriation,  dcclarea  and  faithfully  acted  upon,  ana  deeply  im- 

)  contracted  for  work  in  excess  of  the  appro-  pressed  with  the  responsibility  now  devolved  upon 

them,  declare  the  safety  of  the  nation  is  again  impenlcd 

ly  have  violated  the  law  in  that  they  have  by  the  virulent  and  unlawful  efforts  of  the  Democratic 

^  resolution  to  pay  the  architect  and  building  partv  to  overawe  State  governments,  as  represented 

indent  in  excess  of  the  six  dollars  per  day  by  the  conduct  of  its  leaders  in  Maine,  and  m  several 

by  the  statute.  of  the  Southern  States,  thereby  intending  to  secure 

!  entire  management  has  been  careless,  reck-  control  of  the  General  Government  by  deeds  of  vio- 

i  of  an  exceedingly  extravaffant  nature,  an  lence  and  fraud  and  in  defiance  of  the  careAiUv  con- 

mi  disbursement  of  the  Staters  moneys  seem-  stituted  judicial  authorities.    In  the  presence  or  these 

ing  lost  sight  of  entirely.     It  is  mtendcd  graver  and  threatening  dan^rs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

r  to  enlarge  the  asylum  to  the  capacity  of  Kcpublican  party,  in  its  united  strength,  to  meet  and 

nates.     Lai^  amounts  of  money  must  an-  prevent  them;  and  to  this  end,  mindnil  of  their  great 

e  expended  to  accomplish  that  end.     An  responsibility  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest,  and 

al  and  judicious  application  of  these  sums  of  the  fact  that  it  must  be  (jfetcrmined  by  the  electoral 

irely  upon  the  management  of  the  Trustees,  vote  of  this  State,  the  Republicans  of  New  York  here- 

he  whole  financial  success  of  the  institution  by  solemnly  pledge  to  the  Republicans  of  other  States 

upon  them.  their  ability  to  cast  it  for  Ulvsses  S.  Grant.    We  de- 

V  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  joint  report  clare  that  in  him  we  repose  absolute  trust  for  his  hon- 

stchworth  and  Mr.  Gallicn,  I  do  not  see  now  et^ty.  his  fidelity  to  dut^r,  his  serene  judgment  and 

«  success  of  the  institution  can  be  attained  solid  intelligence,  hb  varied  experiences,  and  for  the 

e  present  management.     I  therefore  recom-  uniform  success  that  has  ever  attended  nis  eflbrts  in 

;  removal  of  the  Trustees  appointed  by  virtue  securing  the  integrity,  perpetuity,  grandeur,  and  pros- 

r  203,  laws  of  1879.  perity  of  our  common  country.    For  these  reasons  and 

With  great  respect,  because  we  are  satisfied  witn  him,  the  nation  North 

J.  W.  WADS  WORTH,  Comptroller.  and  South  decidedly  greet  the  candidate  deserving  its 

. .  V    "i-i.  J  A     Al-     a       A    V  confidence.    We  present  him  as  entitled  to  the  suf- 

natter  was  sabmitted  to  the  Senate  by  iwgeg  of  every  patriotic  citizen.    We  also  declare  the 

eraor  in  the  following  communication,  objection  to  a  third  Presidential  term  applies  only  to 

iction  was  taken :  &  third  consecutive  term  and  is  utterly  inapplicable  to 

-- xr         -a /^  ,  the  reelection  of  General  Grant,  who  is  ana  has  been 

LTB  OF  New  Yobk,  Exxcurn^CeAiiBiR,  J  ^  p^vate  citizen,  absent  from  the  country,  destitute 

j^^^  .  ^     ^        •         '  of  all  Presidential  or  official  influence  or  patronage, 

ittention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  aocom-  •"^  !^*^^  ^l^^'^""  /?"«*  ^J'y  ^«  ^^f.  ?^o\<»  ^^  Y"^ 

letter  of  the  fcomptiiller,  charging  Alvin  people,  unaided  by  Uiose  mfluenc^  which  alone  give 

c,  William  S.  Smithf  Edwa^  D.  Van  Slyck,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^5^  ^^^  ^^  ^  that  objection :  therefore, 

ierce,  Wllluim  E.  knight,  Samuel  I.  rfalli-  ,.  ^^^^^^  That  the  Republicans  of  New  York  be- 

ney  k.  Ford,  Erastus  Rbot  and  Frederick  0.  i«^f.  ^"^  ^nomination  ofUlysses  S.  Grant,  aa  a  Presi- 

Thistees  of  the  Binghamt;)n  Asylum  for  the  ^ential  candidate,  is  ot,  urgent  miportonce,  and  the 

Insane,  appomted  pSrsuant  to  chapter  208  of  ^^^^^,  ^^  day  appointed  are  called  upon  and  in- 

of  1879,  with  violations  of  law  ancl  extrava-  «tructed  to  use  their  most  earnest  and  umted  efforts  to 

the  mana^ment  of  the  official  trust  confided  ^^^  ^^  nomination. 

in  the  manner  and  instances  set  forth  and        An  amendment  was  offered,  sabstitnting  the 

therein.    The  report  of  the  Deputy-Comp-  name  of  James  G.Blaine  for  that  of  General 

d  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Chanties  m  r'..«r»*   ««/i   «4-.:t.:»»  ^.,i.  *k^  -«<?^«^«.»^  *^  4.1,^ 

to  the  same  subject  is  herewith  submitted.  ^^ant  and  striking  out  the  reference  to  the 

ing  from  the  official  reports  above  mentioned  third  term.     Ihis  was  afterward  modmea  so 

charges  referred  to  arc  true,  you  are  hereby  as  to  leave  the  delegates  to  the  National  Oon- 

Qded  to  remove  the  aaid  Trustees.  vention  unpledged,  and,  after  a  lively  discus- 

ALONZO  B.  CORNELL.  gi^^^  ^^  j^  ^^itit  form  rejected  by  a  vote  of 

Republican  party  of  the  State  opened  180  yeas  to  217  nays.    The  resolution  was  then 

tical  campaign  early,  with  an  apparent  adopted  with  the  preamble  as  reported.    The 

of  giving  direction  and  impetus  to  the  list  of  delegates  at  large,  submitted  by  the  com- 

itial  canvass.    The  State  Committee,  mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  dis- 

•nsultation,  called  the  Convention  for  trict  delegates  as  selected  by  the  representa- 

ointment  of  delegates  to  the  nationd  tives  from  the  districts,  was  adopted  by  the 

Jng  assembly,   to  be    held  at  Utica,  Convention  as  a  whole.    The  delegates  at  large 

15th  of  February.    The  following  reso-  were  Roscoe    Conkling,   Alouzo   B,   Cornell, 

ras  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  pro-  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  James  D.  Warren. 

)  on  that  occasion :  The  candidates  for  electors  and  members  of  the 

>4,  That  the  delegates  from  the  several  Con-  State  Committee  were  also  Approved  as  report- 

1  districts  be  empowered  to  nominate  and  re-  ed,  and  the  State  Committee  was  empowered 

he  action  of  the  Convention  Presidential  clcc-  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  membership, 
their  respective  districts,  and  that  the  State        jhe  Democratic    Convention   was  held  at 

3e  be  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  a  .,      o^..,      i?  a      m       a        i...         * 

after  occur  m  the  elector^  ticket,  and  that  Syracuse,  on  the  20th  of  April.     An  attempt 

aittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  for  the  bad  previously  been  made  m  the  city  of  New 

>f  reporting  the  names  of  delegates  at  large  York  to  secure  a  united  delegation  from  the 

rt  the  names  of  two  electors  at  large.  *»  regular  "  and  "  Tammany  "  organizations  to 

e  any  nominations    or  appointments  a  proposition  emanating  from  a  body  called  the 

ade,  the  following  was  submitted  by  "  Democratic  Union."    The  General  Commit- 

mittee  on  resolutions :  tee  of  the  regular  organization  sent  a  reply 

3publicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  aascm-  inclosing  the  following  resolution : 
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Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  every 
honorable  means  should  bo  adopted  to  promote  the 
union  and  consolidation  of  the  Democracjr ;  but  the 
unconditional  support  of  candidates  nominated  bv 
National  and  State  Conventions,  convened  in  accora- 
ance  with  the  time-honored  usa^  of  the  Democratio 
party,  is  a  cardinal  principle  and  obligation  imposed 
upon  every  Democratic  organization ;  and 

WhereaSj  To  recognize  and  negotiate  with  any  fac- 
tion that  arrogates  to  itself  the  privilege  of  violating 
this  essei^tial  rule  of  political  action  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  and  a  fatal  concession :  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  disapprove  of  an^  arran^ment 
that  necessarily  involves  tne  responsibility  ot  intro- 
ducing into  the  National  or  State  Conventions  dele- 
gates from  any  organization  which  threatens  to  dis- 
pute their  authority  and  repudiate  their  candidates. 
Whenever  such  organization  consents  to  unite  with 
the  regular  Democracy  in  the  unreserved  support  of 
national  and  State  candidates,  this  committee  will  be 
prepared  cordially  to  arrange  tne  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  Democratic  cooperation  and  harmony  can 
be  secured  and  perpetuated. 

The  Tammany  organization  took  no  part  in 
the  State  Convention,  but,  at  a  gathering  of  its 
own,  appointed  delegates  to  the  Democratio 
National  Convention.  At  the  regular  Conven- 
tion, delegates  to  Cincinnati  were  appointed, 
candidates  for  Presidential  electors  were  nomi- 
nated, and  the  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democratio  party  of  New  York  renew  their 
fidelity  to  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis^nd  approved  by 
decisive  popular  nu^jorities  in  the  rresideutial  elec- 
tion of  1876.  The  victory  then  won  was  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  reform.  The  people  were  de- 
frauded of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  by  a  false  count  of 
the  electoral  votes.  Reform  throughout  the  Federal 
Administration  is  still  an  imperative  necessity.  It  yet 
remains  for  a  truly  national  party  to  restore  the  na- 
tional Government  to  the  fraternal  spirit,  tlie  consti- 
tutional principles^  the  frugal  expenditure,  and  the 
administrative  punty  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 
But  the  Democratio  party  of  New  York  also  declare 
their  settled  conviction  that  the  success  of  that  con- 
spiracy against  the  people's  constitutional  sovereignty, 
which  by  perjuries,  forgeries,  bribes,  and  violence,  m 
effect,  disfranchisea  4,300,316  votinz  citizens — a  large 
m^ority  of  all — ^and  which,  by  a  false  count  of  the 
electoral  votes,  reversed  the  result  of  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  compels  the  next  to  turn  upon  a  sin- 
gle commanding  issue.  That  issue  precedes  and  dwarfs 
every  other.  It  imposes  a  more  sacred  duty  upon  the 
people  of  this  Union  than  ever  addressed  the  con- 
sciences of  a  nation  of  ft«emen.  That  duty  is  to  vin- 
dicate the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  elective  self-govern- 
ment ;  that  is,  whether  this  generation  shall  condemn 
or  sanction  the  wrong-doing  of  those  Republican  party 
leaders  who  four  years  ago  frustrated  the  people's  de- 
liberate will  and  cneated  them  of  their  choice  in  the  su- 
preme act  of  their  sovereignty ;  whether  we  shall  pre- 
serve and  transmit  to  coming  generations  our  own  glo- 
rious political  heritage,  or  paralyze  the  cause  of  popular 
sovereignty  here  and tnroughout  the  world.  Despite  a 
century  ot  broadening  presents,  despite  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  every  Bill  of 
Rights,  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  every  State 
constitution,  establishing  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  change  their  rulers  at  will, 
those  party  leaders  nevertheless  foisted  a  defeated  can- 
didate into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistracy,  there  to 
administer  the  government  according  to  a  policy  con- 
demned by  the  people,  through  ministers  repudiated  by 
the  people,  every  one  of  whom,  contrivers,  abettors,  ad- 
vocates, and  apologists,  all  were  straightway  rewarded 
for  their  several  shares  in  the  conspiracy  of  fraud  by 
the  foremost  beneficiary  of  that  unexampled  political 
crime.    Republics  can  not  shirk  the  care  of  their  own 


destinies.    A  government  of  the  people,  for  the  p«>> 
pie,  must  be  a  government  by  the  people.    The  dw- 
rul  exercise  and  orderly  transfer  of  the  people's  poirer, 
through  successive  administrations  of  govcnimentpR< 
served  hj  the  people^s  choice,  is  the  fundamental  ooo- 
ditionof  a  representative  Democratic  republic   Uis 
the  political  object  ibr  which  constitutions  tod  Uvi 
are  framed.    It  is  the  first  of  popular  rights,  for.  be^ 
sides  being  the  greatest  of  them,  it  is  the  oDe  witnoat 
which  the  others  can  not  exist.     It  b  that  lor  which  i 
republic  is  anywhere  preferred  above  a  mouarchT, 
where  the  transfer  is  hy  hereditary  succession,  u  in 
escape  ih>m  usurped  ma^stracies  and  civil  win.  U 
is  the  substance  of  civil  liberty.    As  for  dcmocrKj 
(the  people's  rule),  the  people's  right  to  rule,  it  is  the 
verv  oreath  of  its  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  momentous  issue,  tlie  right  of  the 
people  to  exercise  and  enjoy  an  elective  sdf-goTeni- 
ment,  without  impediment  by  force  or  fraud  from  uj 
quarter,  least  of  all  by  firaud  and  force  from  their  tem- 
porary but  discarded  servants.  Shall  the  conspirKjr 
of  1876  be  sanctioned  as  a  precedent  by  the  impuoltj 
of  its  authors  and  the  submission  of  its  victims  I  Iti 
victims  are  the  honest  citizens  of  all  political  paitiei 
To  destroy  and  stigmatize  that  corrupting  preoedcat, 
by  infiicting  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  Republicao  putj. 
wnose  recognized  and  rewarded  leaders  were  guiJtjr  (A 
it,  b  the  supremo  duty  of  the  American  people,  ^e^ 
lectcd  now,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  b  lo^t  forever. 
Not  now  to  make  that  crime  odious,  b  to  invite  in 
repetition.  The  polluting  infamy,  unpunished,  8aD^ 
tioned,  must  go  on  demoralizing  all  political 
putting  their  leadership  at  the  mercy  of  bripm 
infectingtlieir  healthful  contentions  with  disease  and 
death.  The  character,  the  future,  of  this  republic  are 
all  at  stake  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  add  to  their 
condemnation  of  the  electoral  conspiracy  of  187$  m 
emphatic  declaration  of  their  continued  confidence  in 
the  character,  ability,  and  fitness  of  that  distinguished 
citizen  of  New  Yorlc  who  was  then  elected  to  the  hi^rfa- 
est  office  in  the  people's  gitt,  and  who  was,  in  his  own 
person,  the  object  of  their  joint  attack  on  his  partj, 
nb  fellow-citizens,  and  the  cause  of  free  govenment. 
The  blow  which  deprived  the  country  of  its  chosen 
ruler  was  not  aimed  so  much  at  him  as  at  the  Demo- 
cratic millions  who  stood  behind  him.  While  mak- 
ing no  instructions  as  to  candidates,  and  committing 
to  our  delegates,  as  heretofore,  Uie  duty  of  jo'ming  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  National  Convention,  we  re- 
spectfully^ suggest  to  our  brethren  of  other  States  that 
tne  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  party  and  nati<Hi  de- 
mand of  them  that  they  take  such  action  »«  ^hall 
best  present  thb  great  issue  to  the  people.  Higher 
than  all  other  party  duties  is  the  solemn  obligaU<»i 
to  give  to  the  free  voters  of  the  land  an  opportunity 
to  pass  their  judgment  upon  thb  monstrous  crime 
a^inst  popular  rights.  On  any  such  issue  the  State 
of  New  York  will  speak  with  no  doubtful  voice. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  herebj  readopt 
their  resolutions  aaopted  in  the  State  Conventiona  ai 
1864,  1868. 1872,  and  1876,  as  follows  : 
^  Remlved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  be  appointed,  are  hcrebj  in- 
structed to  enter  that  Convention  as  a  unit,  and  to  act 
imd  vote  as  a  unit,  in  accordance  with  the  vill  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof;  and,  in  c»^  anjof 
its  membere  shall  be  appointed  a  delegate  by  anr  other 
organization,  and  shall  not  forthwith,  in  writing,  de- 
cline such  appointment,  hb  seat  shall  be  regarded  as 
vacated,  and  the  delegates  shall  proceed  to  fill  the 
same ;  and  it  is  hereby  also  empowered  to  supply  >11 
vacancies  by  death,  amence,  resignation,  or  othenrise. 

And  whereas,  the  Democratic  party  of  thb  State  has, 
in  the  last  four  national  contests,  instructed  ita  delega- 
tions to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  to  entff 
the  Convention  as  a  unit  for  the  puri>o«e  of  protecting 
itself  thereby  against  fictitious  and  fraudulent  co&teitt 
of  the  seats  of  the  regularly  -  appointed  delegates; 
therefore, 

lietolvedf  That  in  case  any  attempt  shoald  be  nadc 
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3r  or  divide  the  delegation  by  contesitiDg  government,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal   love 

I  portion  of  the  delegates,  ana  any  of  the  among  our  countrymen. 

r'SSf4'^''JZ^''^^t}JZ^  ,The  death  of  Chief-Judge  Church,  of  the 

iority  of  the  delegation  appointed  by  this  Court  of  Appeals,  occasioned  the  necessity  of 

or  to  enter  the  National  Convention  sepa-  choosing  his  successor  at  the  election  in  No- 

uch  majority,  or  should  fail  to  cooperate  yember,  and  the  parties  were  called  upon  to 

X"i^[i^  *^^  ""^  ^"""^  delegates  shaU  nominate  candidates  for  the  office.    The  Re- 

^      ^         *  publican  State  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held 

he  time  for  holding  the  Republican  in  New  York  on  August  24th,  decided  not  to 

onvention  arrived,  there  were  indi-  caU  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  but  to  put  in  . 

I  revolt  of  several  of  the  State  dele-  nomination  on  its  own  responsibility  Charles 

St  the  instructions  of  the  Convention  j.  Folger,  who  had  already  been  appointed  by 

Their  position  and  claims  are  suffi-  the  Governor  as  Judge  Church's  successor.  The 

icated  by  the  following  statement  of  proposition  to  hold  a  convention  was  negatived 

air  number,  which  was  communi-  by  a  vote  of  five  to  twenty-six,  and  then  the 

le  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously : 
'  "  Jonmal " :  Whereas,  The  general  sense  of  the  Republican  party 

Albany,  Jfay  6, 1880.  i«  opposed  to  a  State  Convention,  for  the  reasons, 

r  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal :  amontf  others,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  selection 

111  myself  of  the  columns  of  the  "  Jour-  ^^  doJeMtes  to  a  State  ConvenUon  would  disturb  and 

ply  to  inquiries  of  friends  from  various  ^^ard  the  work  of  the  ^paign,  alr^y  ausmciously 

State  in^lUid  to  my  course  as  a  delegate  ^»^»  ??d  that  the  character  of  Charles  J.  Folger 

ago  Convention?    The  last  Republican  dictates  his  nomination  for  the  high  place  he  now  cw- 

nvention  held  that  where  a  St^  Con-  cupies,  and  no  other  name  would  be  acceptable  to  the 

instructed  its  delegadon  to  voto  as  a  unit,  Bopublican  pMty ;  therefore  be  it 
J  had  the  right  to  vote  for  hw  individuad        Ke^hed.yhal,  m  comphance  with  the  sentiment  of 

With  Repiiblicans  that  decision  is  final,  t^e  Repubhcan  partv,  the  State  Committee  places  m 

ca  Convention  had  no  power  to  overrule  nomination  for  CW  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

might  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Charles  J.  Folger,  of  Ontano. 
e  the  judgment  oi  the  Court  of  Appeals.        x^e  Democratic  State  Committee,  after  some 

rontnufn."Tt"lt^^^^  consideration  of  the  matter,  concluded  to  call 

;h  obligation.    A  district  delegate  should  a  State  Convention,  bemg  somewhat  moved 

9  wishes  of  the  Rei>ubUcans  of  nis  district,  thereto  by  the  determination  of  Mr.  John  Kelly, 

bUcans  of  mjr  district,  with  great  unanim-  of  N  ew  York,  and  the  committee  of  the  Tam- 

ames  G.  Blaine  as  the  Republican  <»ndi-  organization,  to  hold  a  convention  if  the 

Presidency,  and  with  them,  m  this  re-  "'""{  vn5»ijix.«i-ivii,  ^v  «  tvt  «  vvi*tv**i-^i^  .*  i,«« 

n  full  accord.  regular  party  organization  did  not.    The  Con- 

)t  roll-call  at  Chica^.  and  on  each  subse-  vention  was  held  at  Saratoga  on  September 

I  a  nomination  shall  oe  made,  I  shall  voto  28th,  and  represented  a  union  of  the  two  fac- 

.  Blaine.  u    •    *i.     v  •       r  .v  tions.    Charles  A.  Rapallo  was  nominated  for 

e  for  him  because  he  is  the  choice  of  the  nuir.c  t.,^«.»  ^^  t-u^  n^r.-*  ^^  k^^^^\^   ««^  ♦i.^ 

of  the  district  which  I  represent  p^  ®^  J°^»®  ^^  1^®  ^J^*^*  of  Appeals,  and  the 

►to  for  him  because  to-dav  he  is,  in  my  following  was  adopted  as  a  platform : 
le  strongest  and  most  popidar  Republican        The  Democrats  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  oon- 

hese  qualities  it  will  be  well  for  the  Con-  yention  assembled,  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  prin- 

»nsider  in  making  its  choice,  as  on  the  dples  made  at  the  late  Convention  of  1879.  and  ratify 

ie  nominee  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  resolutions  adopted  b^  the  Democratic  National 

welfare.  Convention  at  Cincinnati.    The  Democrats  of  New 

e  for  him  because,  if  elected,  he  will  make  York  hereby  pledge  the  thirty -five  electoral  votes  of 

«rise  ruler.     Under  his  Administration  all  this  State  to  Hancock  for  President  and  English  for 

II  begin  and  continue  to  respect  the  Gov-  Vice-President,  and  we  hereby  express  the  confidence 
i  the  country  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  that  the  next  Federal  Administration  will  be  conducted 
id  greatness  hitherto  unknown.  by  constitutional  methods ;  that  the  rij<rht  of  local 
•UTS,  truly,  W.  11.  ROBERTSON.  self-government  in  the  States  will  be  respected ;  that 
?^K«»4.«^«»«  i««^  «r««  #«ii^.«^^  T..,  industry  will  be  relieved  from  the  weight  of  imequal 
Robertson's  lead  was  followed  by  taxation;  that  American  commerce  wiTlaj?ain  belar- 
iis  colleagues  m  the  State  Senate,  ried  forward  under  the  American  flag:  and  that  the 
oral  statement  of  their  purposes  in  union  of  these  Stetes  will  once  more  nnd  its  perfect 
under  the  guise  of  **  personal  expla-  *«*d  sure  defense  in  the  affection  of  all  the  people. 

The  Democrats  of  New  York  congratulate  their 

. .    o.  .     r\  'i-x         A  t.  brethren  upon  the  prospect  which  now  exists  of  suc- 

aocratic  btate  Committee,  at  a  meet-  ^eag  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  we  think  our- 

n  New  York  on  July  21st,  adopted  selves  justified  in  claiming  that'the  result  is  in  part 

ing  resolution  :  due  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  maintained  and 

That  this  oommitteo,  while  disclaiming  f':!i!it^„*^r!^r!JiLP?"fil*'*^  ""^  ""'^'^  "^  '^"^' 

cnf'<ii^tor4Lh-Wnd'iS!  tJ  and  wisest  c»un*.lo,S.    NVe  expras,  our  «!- 

idial  codpemUon  encouiCd,  ti  the  Zi  ""J""?,?  ?"  >^S^  *"'•""*  »"''  e-'fed  cha™cter, 

«tive  of  ^t  differenc^hi  undivided  '^^ I^^^lVt^^.Z""''^  ""  "  ^^  ^^ 

he  party  iSay  contribute  ti.  success  aminst  tl»e  people  of  the  Stote. 
1  enemy  of  administrative  reform,  better        The  union  of  the  two  Democratic  factions 
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was  maintained  until  after  tlie  election,  their  of  the  jadiciarj  by  the  Gonstitntion  of  184$. 
ditifereoces  being  reconciled  in  New  York  City,  In  1861  he  was  elected  County  Judge  in  Od- 
where  they  chiefly  existed,  by  an  agreement  tario,  and  held  the  position  four  years.  He 
upon  a  division  of  the  local  nominations  be*  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1861,  and 
tween  the  Tammany  Hall  and  Irving  Hall  or-  served  in  that  body  continuously  until  1869, 
ganizations.  The  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  important  legi»- 
city,  Mr.  William  R.  Grace,  was  selected  by  lation  of  that  period.  In  1869  he  accepted  the 
the  Tammany  Committee  from  a  list  of  names  position  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Bubmitted  by  that  of  the  Irving  Hall  Democrats.  States  at  New  York.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
The  selection  proved  far  more  satisfactory  to  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  one 
the  Tammany  faction  than  to  the  other,  and  of  the  Associate  Judges  for  the  full  term  of 
many  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  great  fourteen  years.  On  the  death  of  Chief-Judge 
body  of  independent  voters,  joined  with  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  by  Grovemor  Cor- 
Republicans  in  support  of  William  Dowd  for  nell  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  election  which 
Mayor.  The  local  contest  turned  largely  on  confirmed  him  in  the  position, 
the  public-school  question  and  the  fact  that  About  two  weeks  before  the  election  consid- 
Mr.  Grace  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  was  erable  excitement  was  produced  by  the  pobli- 
probably  not  without  effect  on  the  State  and  cation  in  New  York  City  of  the  following  let- 
national  elections.  ter,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bepab- 

The  total  vote  cast  for  Presidential  electors  lican  candidate  for  the  Presidency : 

on  November  2d  was  1,106,226.     Of   these,  [pebsonai.  ahd  ooNnDEimAL.] 

555,544  were  for  the  Republican,  634,511  for  ^^^^  ^^  Repremhtativk     I 

the  Democratic,  12,873  for  the  "  Greenback,"  Washikoton,  D.  C,  Janttary  28,  ifeo. ) 

and  1,517  for  the  Prohibitory  ticket.     There  Deab  Sib:  Youn  in  relation  to  the  Chinese prob- 

were  80  votes  for  the  Antimasonic  candidates,  lem  came  duly  to  hand. 

and  1,201  returned  as  "  scattering."    The  Re-  ^  ^®  '%  ^f*  *,^®  question  of  employees  m  odIt  i 

.1.'         1       !•*.                au     r\              !.•         A.  question  of  private  and  corporate  economy,  MM  uKn- 

pubhcan  plurality  over  the  Democratic  vote  ?idual«  or  companiea  have  t£e  right  to  buy ^borwbew 

was  21,033;  majority   over  aU,   6,862.     The  they  can  get  it  cheapest. 

vote  for  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  we  have  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese  Govenunait 

was  1,094,134,  of  which  Folger  received  562,-  which  should  be  refigiously  kept  until  its  Drovisiow 

821    Rapallo  617,661    Annstrong   Greenback  S:n?,'rrlW4SSS  ^^4'tS^^^oS^ 

candidate,  13,183,  and  469  were  "scattermg."  abrogated  until  our  great  manufacturing  and  coiponte 

Folger^s  plurality  was  44,160.    An  amendment  interests  are  conserved  in  the  matter  oflabor. 

of  the  Constitution  was  voted  upon  and  rati-  Very  truly  youre,           J.  A.  GABFIELD. 

fied  bv  a  majority  of  110,678  out  of  a  total  vote  H-  '^'  Mobey,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Masaa- 

of  333,128.    The  vote  for  Mayor  in  New  York  <*usett8. 

City  was  101,760  for  Grace,  and  98,715  for  General  Garfield  at  once  denounced  this  m  a 

Dowd,  making  the  plurality  of  the  former  3,-  forgery,  but  a  foe-simile  of  the  manuscript 

045.  having  been  printed,  a  prominent  member  of 

The  coustitntional  amendment  which  was  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  who  wm 
ratified  provided  for  detailing  Judges  of  the  familiar  with  General  Garfield^s  handwriting, 
Superior  and  Common  Pleas  Courts  of  New  publicly  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  wa8  gen- 
York  and  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn  to  hold  nine.  It  was  widely  circulated  by  the  corn- 
special  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  mittee  and  the  press,  and  occasioned  much 
districts,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  sala-  bitter  controversy.  Shortly  before  the  dec- 
ries of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  tion,  an  attache  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
of  Appeals  who  are  forced  to  retire  by  reason  letter  first  appeared  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  being  seventy  years  of  age  before  the  ex-  of  forging  it,  and  an  investigation  was  b^(nn 
piration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  elect-  by  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  ^e*' 
ed,  provided  they  have  served  on  the  bench  ten  York.  Evidence  was  produced  to  the  effect 
years,  such  continuation  to  be  only  for  the  un-  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  H.  L  Morej, 
expired  term.  of  Lynn,  and  tending  plainly  to  show  that  this 

Charles  J.  Foloeb,  who  was  elected  Chief  letter  had  been  concocted  and  a  forgery  corn- 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  bom  in  mitted  for  political  eflfect.    The  aceused  was 
Massachusetts,  April  16,  1818.    At  the  age  of  held  for  trial,  but  a  nolle  prosequi  wasaobo- 
fourteen  years  he  removed  with  his  parents  quently  entered  in  the  case.     One  of  the  wit- 
from  Nantucket  to  Geneva,  New  York,  where  nesses  who  testified  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
he  entered  Hobart  College,  graduatinff  in  1836.  letter  was,  however,  convicted  of  peijory  and 
He  studied  law  at  Canandaigua,  and  was  ad-  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment 
mitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Controversy  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Albany  in  1839.    After  practicing  a  short  time  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  remove  the 
at  Lyons,  he  finally  settled  down  at  Geneva  headsof  executive  departments,  which  began  in 
in  1840.    In  1844  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  1879,  continued  daring  a  greater  part  of  tlui 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ontario  County,  year.   The  charter  of  the  city  provides  for  such 
and  Master  and  Examiner  in  Chancery,  posi-  removals  by  the  Mayor,  on  charges  and  aiter  a 
tions  which  were  abolished  by  the  remodeling  hearing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
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the  State.  Mayor  Cooper  had  re- 
lain  of  the  police  commissioners,  and, 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  answer 
es  against  them  in  person,  had  re- 
ear  connsel  or  to  make  a  judicial  in- 
1  of  his  charges.  In  the  case  of  one 
mmissioners,  Mr.  Sidney  P.  Nichols, 
Qoval  had  received  the  approval  of 
Qor  in  April,  1879,  the  matter  was 
^  the  courts  hy  an  application  for  a 
rtiorari  for  his  reinstatement.  This 
cases  involving  the  Mayor^s  power 
.  were  in  litigation  for  several  monthi*, 
was  much  conflict  of  judicial  opin- 
'cision ;  hut  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
the  Mayor  was  hound  to  conduct  a 
iquiry,  hearing  evidence  and  argu- 
bre  he  could  remove  the  officials 
lom  his  charges  were  directed.  This 
ietermined  the  controversy  in  favor 
tmissioners  and  against  the  Mayor, 
ancial  condition  of  the  State  is  de- 
the  Governor  to  be  "  eminently  satis- 
The  following  statement  exhibits 
ctions  of  the  financial  department  for 
year,  and  the  general  condition  of 
Treasury  on  the  30th  of  September : 

ilanees  in  the  Treasorv  of  all  the 

bcr  1,1879 $4,618,866  41 

setpts  during  the  fiscal  year  end* 

bor  80 1 1 ,886,670  98 

$16,358,927  84 

ring  the  year. 12,906,711  96 

D  the  Treasury  September  80 . . .    $8,448,216  88 

eceipts  into  the  Treasury  on  ac- 
le  general  fUnd  revenue  during 

$6,859,666  20 

6,290,418  91 

deficiency,  September  80 $430,852  7 1 

from  county  Treasurers,  Septem- 

itate  tax  of  1879 $222,606  93 

paid  on  account  of  1^0  appro> 
icluded  in  tax  levy,  payable  into 
reasury  in  April  and  May,  1881, 
190,000  are  for  New  Capitol   ....      1,069,066  89 

$1,291,672  81 

ent  deficiency  of  the 
;)tember  30,  as  shown 

X  sUtement $180,862  71 

I  of  1879  appropria- 
L  and  in  force  Sep- 

208,05999 

688,912  70 

rplus  September  80, 1880 $652,769  61 

80th  of  September,  1879,  the  total 
•t  was  $9,122,054.87,  classified  as  fol- 

[representing  Indian  annuities).      $122,694  87 

8,998,860  00 

11,000  00 

$9,122,064  87 

30th  of  September,  1880,  the  total 
»t  was  $9,114,085.87,  classified  as  fol- 


[representing  Indian  annuities).  $122,694  87 

8,988,860  00 

8,000  00 

$9,114,064  87 
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The  general  fund  State  debt  is  all  paid,  and 
the  item  of  $122,694.87  represents  the  amount 
required  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  the 
sum  necessary  to  pay  the  Indian  annuities. 
The  balance  of  $3,000,  bounty  debt,  for  which 
funds  are  provided,  had  not  been  presented  for 
redemption  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A 
balance  of  $2,051,480.17  in  the  canal  sinking 
fund  leaves  the  amount  of  that  debt,  unpro- 
vided for,  September  30, 1880,  at  $6,936,879.88. 

The  State  debt  on  September  80, 1879,  after 
deducting  the  unapplied  balances  of  the 
sinking  rand,  amounted  to $7,659,426  89 

On  September  80, 1880  (including  $122,694  87X 
to 7,059,674  70 

Showing  net  contributions  to  sinking  Aind  of      $699,861  69 
The  actual  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the 
same  period  by  canoeUation  being 8,000  00 

The  total  valuation  of  property  in  the  State 
for  purposes  of  taxation  is  $2,637,869,235,  and 
the  State  tax  levy  for  1880-^81  is  three  and  a 
half  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1880,  were  as  follows : 

Tolls $1,188,862  74 

Rent  of  surplus  water 2,177  08 

MisceUaneous 14,604  81 


Total $1,200,184  68 

»tal  expenses  for  ordinary  repairs,  superin- 

tendence,  and  collection  of  tolls 889,016  84 


Surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  80, 1880 $811,118  79 

A  comparison  with  the  previous  year  shows 
the  followiug  results : 

A  gain  in  revenue  of $278,881  82 

Increase  in  expenses 187,241  02 

Gain  in  net  revenue $141,640  80 

The  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  in  regard  to  the  canal  debt 
for  the  year  is  as  follows : 

For  interest  on  canal  debt $688,902  00 

For  the  sinking  fUnd 450,000  00 


Total 

Surplus  revenue  reallxed 


Defldeney  for  year  ending  September  80, 1880. 

Add  deficiency  in  tax  in  1879 

Add  for  interest  on  these  deficiencies  until  the 
same  can  be  realized  firom  taxes 


$988,902  00 
811,118  79 

$677,788  21 
24,807  46 

66,207  26 


Total  amount  to  be  supplied  by  tax $756,797  92 

The  canals  were  suddenly  closed  by  ice  in 
November,  and  more  than  one  thousand  boats 
were  arrested  in  their  passage.  Of  these,  746 
were  loaded  with  grain  for  tidewater,  con- 
taining approximately  six  million  bushels. 

The  record  of  the  calendar  year  showed  an 
increase  of  20^  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  of  canal 
traffic,  and  22^  per  cent,  in  tolls.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  tolls  and  tonnage  for  the  last  four 


yeai's: 

CANAM. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Tolls 

$S90.896 
4,95^968 

$998,848 
6,171,820 

$941,574 
^862,872 

$1,155,257 

Tonnage 

6,462,290 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State  is  9,186,  of  which  477  miles  are  horse- 
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railways.    This  iDclades  the  elevated  railroads  stitntions.     The  increase  of  surplus  for  the 

in  the  city  of  New  York.    The  steam  surface-  year  is  $12,817,142,  and  of  number  of  deposi- 

roads  have  cost  $695,525,828.48,  the  horse-rail-  tors,  89,237.    The  whole  number  of  deposi- 

ways  $40,686,946.64,  and  the  elevated  roads  tors  was  953,707,  which  is  greater  by  more 

$33,038,332.12,  a  total  of  $770,251,107.24.  The  than  seventy  thousand  than  in  any  preTious 

steam  surface-roads  carried  47,197,385  passen-  year. 

gers  during  the  year,  the  horse-roads  244,900,-  Of  trust,  loan,  and  mortgage  companies, 
717,  and  the  elevated  roads  60,831,757.  The  twelve  institutions  are  in  operation,  haTing 
steam  surface-roa4salso  carried  57,356,128  tons  $11,377,375  capital  and  $96,713,717  of  re- 
of  freight.  Their  aggregate  earnings  were  sources.  Also  eight  corporations  for  the  safe 
$108,965,556.04,  operating  expenses  $64,996,-  keeping  and  guarantee  of  personal  property, 
989.54,  leaving  as  net  earnings  $43,968,566.50,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $1,876,900. 
or  6^  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  earnings  ot  There  are  167  nre-insurance  companies  do- 
horse-railroads  amounted  to  $13,449,121.87;  ing  business  in  the  State,  of  which  87areor- 
cost  of  operating,  $9,157,457.28 ;  net  earnings,  ganized  under  its  laws,  58  belong  to  other 
$4,291,664.59,  or  10^  per  cent,  of  cost.  Earn-  States,  and  22  are  foreign.  Their  total  assets 
ings  of  elevated  roads,  $4,612,975.56;  ex-  are  $148,248,869;  liabUities,  including  capital 
pense  of  operating,  $2,644,525.24 ;  surplus,  $1,-  stock,  $94,107,073 ;  surplus,  $49,146,966 ;  gross 
968,650.32,  or  about  six  percent,  on  the  cost,  income  for  the  year,  $60,548,160;  gross  ex- 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  notwithstanding  penses,  $58,822,513.  Of  life-insurance  compa- 
the  large  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  nies,  there  are  twelve  organized  under  the  law? 
elevated  railways  in  New  York  City,  the  horse-  of  the  State,  with  $202,562,831  of  assets  asd 
railways  carried  a  larger  number,  and  showed  $169,675,366  of  liabilities,  and  nineteen  belong- 
a  larger  aggregate  of  receipts,  than  in  1877,  ing  to  other  States,  whose  assets  are  |198,- 
when  these  structures  were  not  yet  in  opera-  952,961,  and  liabilitiea,  $166,562,705.  There 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  unimportant  are  eighteen  marine  insurance  companies,  seven 
line  on  the  extreme  west  side  of  the  city.  The  of  which  are  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
total  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  steam-railroad  State,  and  their  assets  are  $20,147,902,  the  snr- 
companies  of  the  State  is  $516,934,587.91;  of  plus  over  liabilities  amounting  to  $3,565,707; 
the  horse-railroad  companies,  $211,702,857.94;  and  four  casualty  insurance  companies,  with 
total  funded  debt  of  steam-roads,  $361,270,-  $1,800,000  of  assets  and  a  net  surplus  of  |271,- 
474.59;  of  horse-roads,  $16,706,708.08;  float-  000. 

ing  debt  of  steam-roads,  $27,302,156.22;    of  The  amount  expended  on  the  new  Capitol  at 

horse-roads,  $1,584,638.19.    The  aggregate  of  Albany  during  the  year  was  $1,251,989.02,  and 

stock  and  debts  is  $905,507,218.72  for  steam  $421,180.60  of  funds  remained  in  the  hands  of 

and  $42,990,204.21  for  horse-roads,  but  of  the  the  commissioners. 

former  only  $662,871,488.93  represents  roads  The  public-school  statistics  for  the  year  end- 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  ing  with  September  30th  are  as  follows: 

There  were  68  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  xoui  wceipu.  indnding  baisnc*  on  hand  Sep. 

domg  busmess  under  the  laws  of  the  State  on       tember  so.  1879 |iiw»fl^i« 

the  1st  of  October,  at  which  date  their  condi-  I^SfuM'SS^hcWwiiv.:::: ::::.::::  '^u 

tion  was  as  tolIOWS :  Amount  paid  for  scboolhousea,  repairs,  tami- 

Rosonrces $90.8£0,r5     ^ture, etc..... J!fHE  H 

Qipltal                                                                       18  788  200  Eatimated  value  of  Bchoolhouses  and  sites...    80,747,509  M 

Surplus  proflta'.*.!'.!;;;;!;;".!!!!;;!.".!;!'.!.!'.!.".'      8;m280     Number  of  schoolhouses ...  IIJJ 

Due  depositors,  r                                ...        .    61,7y5,77d  Numberof  school  districts,  exclusive  of  ciUes.             114» 

Other  liabilities....! 11,258,602  Number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  legal 

,  ,  term  of  school wjm 

During  the  year  deposits  increased  fi9,536,-  Number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  por- 

i?t',oPjfo^  ^^^^''^^'^i   loans  and  discounts,  ^rb^/.'^'hKn^UnduipubHi-.dHioi:;        i.«i55 

f  12,328,180.       Tlie  net  aggregate   increase   m  Number  ofpersons  attending  normal  Mhoolt.              K^ 

assets  was  $13,167,573.    Six  banks  closed  dnr-  ^JJJ^^'  children  of  school  age  in  private         ^^^^ 

ing  the  year,  four  of  which  went  into  volun-  Number orvoiumeiui'Mii^^MiaWck'ii'i^           m« 

tary  liquidation,  one  was  converted  into  a  na-  Number  of  persons  in  the  SUte  between  the 

tional  bank,  and  one  failed.    One  new  banking      ■««•  ^'  ^^^  ^  twentyH>ne  yean i,«ii,i:s 

association  was  formed  during  the  year.  xhe  property,  real  and  personal,  held  for 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  savings-banks  charitable  purposes  in  the  State,  mar  be  «et 

reported  July  1,  1880,  eleven  of  which  do  not  <jown  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

receive  deposits  and  have  only  a  nominal  ex-  „  „, ,  ,   ,,^^                                      .-**««««  m 

istence.  Three  went  into  voluntary  liqnida-  Sj?,^^lSf"SSS?iM.::::::::::::::::::;:::  •mwS 

tion,  paying  depositors  in  full.  3y  incorporated  associations 81,900^  « 

The  aggregate  resources  of  these  institutions  ^^^                                             is&oiq^m 
amounted,  on  the   Ist  of  January,  1881,  to 

$400,944,380.    This  includes  a  surplus  of  $47,-  The  total  expenditure  during  the  yw  f<w 

099,094,  the  deposits  amounting  to  $353,625,-  the  support  of  the  several  charitable  institn- 

657.    This  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $34,-  tions,  public  and  private,  reached  about  eigbt 

871,156,  and  is  larger  by  many  millions  than  million  dollars.    The  average  number  of  bene- 

ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  these  in-  ficiaries  was  approximately  as  follows : 


Hungary fi,672 

Denmark 5.577 

Aastrla 4.461 

France 4,087 

Wales 8,688 

Notheriands 8,259 

Belgium 1,809 

West  Indies 1,298 

Spain 981 
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stitations 4,800  brasko,  4,237;   Michigan,  11,308;  Kansas,  3,- 

i  county  institutions  ...  15,700  546.    'fhe  monthly  arrivals  of  immigrants  for 

rated  benevolent  institutions 24^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^fj^^^ .  January,  6, 677 ;  Feb- 

44,700  roary,  7,904;  March,  21,094;  April,  46,578; 

otal  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  ^a^i  55,084;  June,  42,027;  July,  26,382;  Au- 

State  and  local  asylums,  poor-houses,  Cnist,  25,821 ;  September,  26,942 ;  October,  30,- 

'ate  asylums,  for  the  years  stated,  was  1?2;    November,  18,904;   December,   15,992. 

^3  .  Their  nationalities  were  as  follows: 

jrl,1880 9,518  Germany 104,294 

srl,1879 9,016  Ireland 66,899 

jrl,1873 8,771  England 83,768 

srl,1677 7,y.il  Sweden 85,217 

Italy 11,190 

tverage  annual  increase  of  insane  for    Norway 0.937 

years  was  400  persons.    The  Buffalo  t^SSLd" ;;:;::::;     l^ 

which  has  been  so  far  completed  as  to    Russia 7,698 

odate  300  patients,  cost  about  $1,260,-    Bohemia 7,606 

more  than  $4,000  for  each  inmate.  it  costs  the  State  about  $200,000  a  year  to 

verage  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Clin-  attend  to  the  needs  of  arriving  immigrants.  The 

>um,  and  Sing  Sing  Prisons  for  the  last  Board  of  Commissioners  aid  them  in  reaching 

!ars  is  as  follows :  their  destination  and  in  obtaining  employment 

[9 8,879  and  care  for  the  sick  and  temporarily  helpless 

31!.!*.!!.*.*.*.'.'.".!'.!*..'!!!!!*.!*..!*.!...*.!.*.  2^979  ^'  ^^^^  institutions  on  Ward's  Island,  where 

" , *  * *  * *  * ,  3,983  persons  were  received  during  the  year. 

jamingb  and  expenditures  of  the  sev-  jj^^^e  were  remaining  on  the  1st  of  December 

^  o^'^^?L^^'*  ^^'^    .?  n    ^®^'  ®°^*°^  387  sick  inmates  in  the  hospital,  116  insane 

)er  30,  1880,  were  as  lollows:  j^  ^he  asylum,  86  cripples  and  42  children  at 

SING  SING.  the  Refuge.    The  Castle  Garden  Labor  Bureau 

*^fiI'2?T  M  found  em  ployment  for  39, 942  applicants  during 

'      69  ^1^^  year.    The  Board  of  Commissioners  has 

IS |82,7M  00  incurred  a  debt  of  $363,576.88  in  consequence 

of    insufficient  appropriations.      The  United 

AUBURN.  States  Government  has  been  persistently  urged 

•  •  ^liJ  i55  75  ^o**  several  years  to  relieve  the  State  of  the 

— '■ p.  expense  of  caring  for  immigrants  whose  desti- 

«»cy 115,183  75  nation  is  the  country  at  large  rather  than  New 

York 

154  95^  \q  According  to  the  Federal  census,  the  State 

...v.'. . *. . *. . . . *     9or606  69  has  6,082,844  inhabitants,  but  the  table  of  pop- 

85  654  28  ulation  by  counties  and  classification  has  not 

'^^^ 1_ 60.887  93  been  completed  in  time  for  insertion  here. 

The  cities  of  the  State  having  more  than  20,- 

^^^^^<^ •18'086  98  QQQ  inhabitants  are  the  following:  New  York, 

were  about  600  inmates  at  the  Elmira  1,206,690;  Brooklyn,  566,689 ;  Buffalo,  165,- 

itory  during  the  year.    The  cost  of  137;  Albany,  90,903;  Rochester,  89,747;  Troy, 

ance  was  $81,338,  while  the  earnings  66,747;  Syracuse,  61,791 ;  Utica,  33,913;  Wa- 

3d  to  $62,657,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  tervliet,  22,220  ;   Auburn,  21,924 ;    Oswego, 

21,117;  Elmira,  20,541 ;  Poughkeepsie,  20,207. 

rgani^ed  militia  or  "  National  Guard ''  According  to  a  report  of  the  Census  Bureau, 

late  comprises  six  divisions,  eleven  bri-  prepared  by  Robert  Porter,  the  total  valuation 

wenty-one  regiments,  five  battalions,  of  property  in  the  State  is  $2,679,139,188,  of 

ty-six  separate  companies  of  infantry,  which  $2,826,669,813  is  for  real  estate,  and 

oops  of  cavalry,  and  ten  batteries  of  $352,469,320  for  personal  property.    The  same 

;  in  all,  18,102  officers  and  enliste<l  men.  authority  gives  the  aggregate  of  the  bonded 

lumber  of  passengers  arriving  at  the  debt  of  counties  as  |l  1,601,675.09  ;   floating 

New  York  from  foreign  ports  during  debt  of  counties,  $786,634.71  ;    bonded  debt 

•  was  372,880.    Of  these,  327,371  were  of  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  and  more,  $208,- 

ind  320,607  were  steerage-passengers.  787,710.33 ;  floating  debt  of  the  same,  $7,076,- 

rease  of  arrivals  over  1879  was  186,-  868.59;  bonded  debt  of  cities,  villages,  etc.,  of 

f  the  total  immigrant  arrivals,  112,119  less  than  7,500  inhabitants,  $1,781,950.95;  float- 

>  the  Western  States  and  63,368  to  the  ing  debt  of  the  same,  $29,771.55  ;  bonded  debt 

States,  while  137,661  remained  in  New  of  towns,   $18,601,930.93  ;    floating  debt   of 

tftte.    The  Southern  States  drew  but  towns,  $100,676.72;  grand  total  of  local  in- 

nd  Canada  1,627.    The  distribution  of  debtedness  exclusive  of  school  districts,  $248,- 

iDts  in  some  other  States  was  as  fol-  766,118.87.    The  amount  of  taxation  is  pre- 

linois,  32,641;  Wisconsin,  9,847;  Ohio,  sen  ted  as  follows:  State,  $4,940,600.18;  coun- 

lowa,  7,649;  Minnesota,  12,640;  Ne-  ty,  $6,204,517.24;  cities  of  7,600  inhabitants 
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and  more,  $29,258,008.47;  cities  and  villages  in  1846.    He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Baros 

of  less  than  7,500  inhabitants,  $848,238.54;  Northbrook,    who   was  long   known  as  Sir 

town  or  townships,  $4,722,648.21 ;  total,  $45,-  Francis  Baring.    He  was  snccessively  private 

973,007.64,  exclusive  of  a  State  school-tax  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Labonchere  at  the  Board  of 

$2,945,199.55,  and  not  including  school-district  Trade,  to  Sir  George  Grej  at  the  Home  Office, 

taxation.    The  statistics  given  for  the  city  of  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  Board,  andtt 

New  York  in  these  matters  are:  valuation  of  the  Admiralty  till  1857,  when  he  was  retonied 

real  estate,  $1,049,840,836 ;  personal  property,  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Penryn  and 

$197,532,075 ;  total  valuation,  $1,246,872,411 ;  Falmouth,  which  constituency  he  continued  to 

bonded  debt,  $186,406,733.66;  floating  debt,  represent  in  the  Liberal  interest  till  he  beosme 

$6,039,966.41 ;   total  indebtedness,  $142,446,-  a  peer  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1866.   He 

700.07 ;  share  of  State  tax,  $2,368,906.28 ;  city  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  May,  1857, 

tax,  $20,935,926.65  ;  total  taxation,  exclusive  to  February,  1858.    He  has  since  held  thefol- 

of  school,  $23,304,832.93  ;  school-tax,  $1,382,-  lowing  offices:  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

155.91.  India,   from  June,    1859,   to  January,  1861; 

There  were  during  the  summer  several  disas-  Under-Secretary  for  War,  from  the  latter  date 
ters  of  an  unusual  character,  closely  connect-  till  June,  1866 ;  and  again  under  Mr.  Glad- 
ed  with  New  York.  On  the  night  of  June  stone,  from  December,  1868,  until  Febrntry, 
11th  the  steamers  Narragansett  and  Stoning-  1872,  when  he  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Majo 
ton,  plying  between  New  York  City  and  as  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of  India. 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  connecting  with  He  resigned  the  viceroyalty  in  1876,  and  was 
railroad  for  Boston,  came  into  collision  in  a  then  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Viscooot 
fog  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  Baring  and  Earl  of  Northbrook. 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Narragansett  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Governor  Jarvis 
took  fire,  and  about  fifty  passengers  lost  their  called  the  General  Assembly  together  on  the 
lives.  In  tiie  afternoon  of  June  28tb  the  steam-  21st  of  February  to  take  action  on  a  proposi- 
er  Seawanhaka,  plying  between  New  York  tion  of  W.  J.  Best,  of  New  York,  and  others, 
and  several  towns  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  for  the  purchase  of  the  State's  interest  in  the 
Island,  took  fire  on  its  way  from  the  city  when  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  the 
off  College  Point,  and  was  'run  aground  and  speedy  completion  of  the  road.  Of  this  rail- 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  In  this  case  also  road,  the  section  running  from  Salisbury  west- 
about  fifty  lives  were  lost,  mostly  by  drowning,  ward  to  Asheville,  148  miles  in  lengik,  was 
On  the  morning  of  July  2l8t  a  portion  of  the  practically  completed.  The  other  portions, 
tunnel  in  course  of  construction  under  the  consisting  of  two  branches,  forking  at  Aahe- 
Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City  to  New  York  ville,  about  200  miles  in  total  length,  had  not 
caved  in,  and  twenty  workmen  were  suffocated  been  constructed.  One  of  these  runs  from 
and  buried  in  the  ruins.  Several  weeks  were  Asheville  northwestward  along  the  French 
occupied  in  recovering  the  bodies  and  restor-  Broad  River  to  Paint  Rock,  near  the  Tenner 
ing  the  work  to  the  condition  it  was  in  previ-  see  line,  45  miles.  The  other,  or  main  line, 
ous  to  the  disaster.  known  as  the  Ducktown  line,  runs  southwest- 

The  Hudson  Rrver  Tunnel  is  intended  to  fur-  ward  for  136  miles  to  Murphy,  the  countj-aeat 
nish  the  means  of  extending  the  railways  which  of  Cherokee  County,  and  thence  across  the 
now  terminate  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  State  line  to  Ducktown,  eighteen  or  twenty 
river  to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York,  miles  distant  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga. 
It  is  in  process  of  construction  by  a  company  The  proposition,  as  modified  and  perfected  af- 
with  $10,000,000  capital,  and  consists  of  two  ter  extended  conferences  between  the  Govern- 
shafts  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  side  or  and  the  contracting  parties,  was  that  the 
by  side  and  penetrating  below  the  bed  of  the  State  should  make  a  deed  of  its  entire  intere^ 
river.  The  excavation  is  carried  on  with  the  in  the  railroad  property  to  the  syndicate,  con- 
aid  of  compressed  air,  which  keeps  the  soil  and  sisting  of  W.  J.  Best,  J.  N.  Tappan,  W.  R. 
silt  in  position  until  a  casing  of  iron  is  put  in,  Grace,  and  J.  D.  Fish,  which  instrument  sbodd 
within  which  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel  is  built,  be  held  in  trust,  and  not  be  delivered  until  the 
The  beginning  is  made  on  either  side  of  the  riv-  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  other  stipn- 
er  from  an  upright  circular  shaft  which  is  con-  lations  of  the  contract  are  performed.  The 
nected  with  the  horizontal  shafts  by  an  air-  purchasers  agree  to  construct  the  road  to  Paint 
lock.  The  tunnel  has  been  extended  some  Rock  and  the  Ducktown  line  to  Pigeon  Riyer 
hundreds  of  feet  from  the  New  Jersey  side,  and  before  July  1,  1881,  and  to  complete  the  lice 
work  has  been  begun  on  the  New  York  side,  to  Ducktown  by  January  1,  1886.  They  as- 
The  entire  length  will  be  about  12,000  feet;  or  sume  the  $850,000  first  -  mortgage  bonds  oa 
one  mile  beneath  the  river,  and  nearly  three  which  the  State  is  paying  interest  from  tb« 
quarters  of  a  mile  underground  on  either  side,  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  act  autboriziDg 

NORTHBROOK,  Thomas  Geobqb  Basing,  the  sale.    They  are  to  be  anthorized  to  issue 

Earl  of,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  new  bonds  for  $15,000  on  every  mile  completed, 

Erjglish  Ministry,  was  born  in  1826,  and  re-  deducting  the  $850,000  already  issued,  on  th« 

ceived  his  education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  guarantee  of  a  conditional  mortgage  which  can 

where  he  graduated  (second  class  in  classics)  not  be  foreclosed  until  the  railroad  is  completed 
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o  Paint  Rock  and  to  Murphy.    The  State  is  000,  for  which  amoant  7  per  cent,  mortgage 

o  receive  $550,000  of  these  hondfl  to  reimburse  bonds  paya(>le  in  1890  were  issued,  the  inter- 

t  for  expenditures  made  since  its  purchase  of  est  being  guaranteed  and  the  coupons  made  re- 

he  road  in  1875.    In  case  of  failure  to  perform  ceivable  for  taxes.    The  road  was  placed  in  the 

be  requirements  of  the  contract,  if  the  State  hands  of  a  company  in  1877,  and  considerable 

an  not  or  does  not  choose  to  enforce  specific  work  has  been  done  since  the  reorganization, 

performance,  the  entire  division  from  Salisbury  the  State  providing  the  materials  and  a  force 

o  Paint  Rock  is  forfeited  to  the  State,  subject  of  convict  laborers  averaging  about  500.    The 

nlj  to  the  lien  resting  upon  it  already,  and  a  cost  to  the  State  up  to  March  1,  1880,  was  as 

onditional   mortgage  which  is  not  due  until  follows:  for  iron,  etc.,  $150,173 ;  for  interest, 

he  road  is  completed  to  Murphy.    The  rail-  $266,175 ;  for  support  of  convicts,  $140,081 ; 

oad  when  completed  to  Paint  Rock  will  be  total,  $556,379.    From  estimates  prepared  by 

forth,  it  is  estimated,  $8,000,000.    The  pur-  the  president  of  the  company,  there  would  be 

haaers  agree  not  to  discriminate  against  the  required  within  two  years  $220, 000  to  repair  the 

ities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  in  the  mat-  road  between  Salisbury  and  Asheville ;  $650,- 

er  of  transportation  charges,  nor  favor  any  000  would  be  needed  to  build  and  equip  the 

owns  to  the  detriment  of  others.     The  State  road  from  Asheville  to  Painted  Post,  and  $5,- 

grees  to  furnish  500  convicts  to  be  employed  330,000  to  construct  the  Ducktown  line ;  and 

Q  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  for  whose  the  time  required  to  complete  both  branches 

abor  the  syndicate  is  to  pay  to  the  State  $125  under  existing  laws  would  be  thirty  years.    The 

Ach,  or  $62,500  altogether,  per  annum  for  five  net  earnings  of  the  completed  portion  in  1879 

ears.    The  Governor  had  been  advised  not  to  were  $22,157,  not  enough  to  keep  the  road  in 

^1  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  by  a  repair. 

najority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West-  The  General  Assembly  convened  on  the  15th 
«m  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  by  a  major-  of  March,  and  adjourned  on  the  29th,  after  a 
ty  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  session  of  thirteen  days.  The  proposition  of 
fhe  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  William  J.  Best  had  been  submitted  before  the 
avored  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  Governor  convened  the  Assembly  in  the  form 
he  New  York  capitalists.  It  was  the  first  of-  of  an  engrossed  bill.  A  redraft  of  the  propo- 
er  ever  made  to  take  the  railroad  out  of  the  sition  was  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legis- 
lands  of  the  State  and  to  complete  it  with  pri-  lature.  In  the  new  bill,  besides  a  clearer  state- 
rate  capital.  The  probable  cost  of  the  extra  ment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  princi- 
lession,  which  need  not  last  over  ten  days;  was  pal  change  was  a  provision  that  in  the  case  of 
^imated  at  $13,387.  The  advantages  offered  default  on  the  part  of  Best  and  his  associates  the 
•o  the  State  by  the  proposition  were  the  re-  State  may  take  possession  of  and  build  and  com  • 
lef  of  the  people  from  $183,000  annual  taxa-  plete  the  roads  as  ^^by  law  may  be  directed,'' 
ion,  $59,500  interest  on  the  railroad  bonds,  instead  of  the  matter  being  subject  to  an  ar- 
^70,000  for  material  used  in  the  extension  of  rangement  between  the  State  and  Best.  The 
he  road,  $45,000  for  the  support  of  convicts,  bill  passed  both  Houses  on  the  eleventh  day 
md  $8,500  or  more  for  the  expenses  of  collec-  of  the  session.  The  principsd  amendment  was 
ion,  and  the  rapid  completion  by  the  invest-  one  making  the  $550,000  bonds  issued  to  the 
nent  of  about  $4,000,000  of  foreign  capital  of  State  a  prior  and  unconditional  lien  of  the  same 
he  railroad  which  was  projected  nearly  thirty  standing  with  the  existing  bonds.  Another 
rears  ago,  the  discharge  of  the  duty  and  en-  change  was  a  proviso  that  the  existing  laws 
^agements  of  the  State  to  the  inhabitants  of  regarding  the  construction  of  the  roads  with 
he  western  counties,  and  the  development  of  convict-labor  should  continue  in  force  if  the 
hat  valuable  mineral  region.  grantees  should  not  commence  work  within 
The  charter  for  this  railroad  was  first  grant-  the  stipulated  two  months.  Not  much  general 
A  in  the  session  of  1854-^55,  and  work  was  legislation  was  transacted  in  the  extra  session. 
>egnn  soon  after.  It  was  from  the  beginning  The  tax  paid  by  liquor-dealers  was  reduced, 
.he  subject-matter  of  political  discussion,  and  the  road  law  was  amended,  and  a  number  of 
>ledges  for  its  speedy  completion  have  been  special  acts  were  passed, 
nade  by  rival  political  parties  in  nearly  every  The  completion  of  the  contract  with  the  pur- 
tampaign.  Prior  to  1868  the  State  issued  chasers  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
>onds  for  this  work  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,-  depended  upon  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1879 
)00;  $1,800,000  were  paid  by  counties  and  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Western  Division 
;)rivate  parties;  and  the  company  issued  mort-  of  the  railroad,  which  was  alleged  to  be  legis- 
^age  bonds  for  nearly  $1,500,000.  Before  the  lation  of  such  nature  **as  impairs  the  obliga- 
>nrchase  of  the  road  by  the  State  in  1875  as  tion  of  contracts "  and  deprives  a  person  "  of 
nuch  as  $7,000,000  in  cash,  including  the  pro-  his  property  without  due  process  of  law."  The 
;eeds  of  the  sale  of  $6,640,000  of  special  tax-  question  was  brought  before  the  United  States 
K>nds,  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  adjudication  by  W.  W.  Rol- 
fficers  of  the  company ;  and  yet  the  construe-  lins.  President  of  the  Western  Division.  The 
ion  had  not  advanced  beyond  Old  Fort,  in  decision  was  against  the  latter,  the  effect  being 
fcDowell  County.  In  1875  the  road  was  sold  to  vest  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  West- 
f  at  aaotion,  the  State  bidding  it  in  for  $850,-  ern  Division,  including  cash  and  bonds  in  the 
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hands  of  the  officers  of  the  extinct  corporation, 
in  the  new  company,  subject  to  the  claims  of 
creditors  of  the  Western  Division,  the  remain- 
der to  be  administered  as  a  trast  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Western  Division.  The  purchas- 
ers of  the  Staters  interest  had  fulfilled  their 
obligations  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  paying 
off  the  floating  debt  according  to  a  later  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  autiiorizing  the  sale,  the  lim- 
it of  the  obligation  being  $30,000,  paying  cash 
for  the  hire  of  the  convicts,  etc.  The  Paint 
Rock  branch,  when  completed,  will  be,  it  is 
reported,  a  link  in  an  extensive  combination 
of  railroads  lately  effected  by  capitalists  of 
Richmond  and  other  cities,  taking  in  all  the 
important  lines  of  connection  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

The  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  having  been  able  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt  of  $195,500  and 
a  judgment  debt  of  $37,474,  and  having  in  the 
two  years  paid  cash  for  all  purchases,  and  spent 
considerable  sums  in  repairing  its  roadway  and 
keeping  up  its  rolling-stock.  Several  offers 
have  been  made  for  the  lease  of  the  road,  of 
which  that  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad  Company  is  favored  by  the  stock- 
holders. Of  the  stock  of  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  held  by  the  State,  in  all 
$850,000,  $100,000  has  been  exchanged  for 
State  bonds.  The  law  authorizing  the  ex- 
change expired  January  1,  1880.  The  Cape 
Fear  and  Yadkin  Railroad  has  been  graded 
fifty  miles  beyond  Greensboro.  The  sale  of 
first-mortgage  bonds,  authorized  in  1879,  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  equip  the  road  to 
Greensboro ;  $30,000  out  of  $50,000  appropri- 
ated was  paid  out  in  acyusting  the  indebted- 
ness of  this  road.  For  the  hire  of  convicts 
employed  in  the  construction,  the  State  re- 
ceives first-mortgage  bonds. 

Pursuant  to  an  act  ratified  March  14,  1879, 
George  Davis,  Montford  McGehee,  and  Donald 
W.  Bain  were  appointed  conmiissioners  to  set- 
tle the  portion  of  the  State  debt  represented 
by  the  construction  bonds  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  The  compromise  effected  by 
them  involves  the  issue  of  $2,750,000  of  new 
bonds  in  settlement,  the  authorization  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 
The  State  owns  $3,000,000  of  the  $4,000,000 
of  stock  of  this  railroad.  The  dividends  on 
this  stock  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds.  In  1868  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  remaining  after  the  exchange  of 
a  portion  for  Raleigh  and  Gaston  stock  was 
funded.  There  were  $2,795,000  of  these  bonds 
then  outstanding.  In  1871  the  road  was  leased 
to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Company,  and 
by  order  of  the  Federal  Court  in  the  Swasey 
suit,  the  rental  was  applied  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds.  The  bonds  fall  due  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885.  If  the  adjustment  proposed 
is  accepted  and  the  lease  continues,  the  State 
will  derive  a  surplus  income  from  the  road  of 


$12,000.  If  the  road  ceases  to  be  paying,  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  will  amount  to  $170,000  an- 
nually. 

The  summary  of  the  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  80,  1880,  is  as  follows: 

Total  raoelpts |54&9M04 

Total  dUbareements 49^::a9tt 

Balance  in  fiivor  of  receipts. $54;275  71 

If  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  quarter 
ending  September  30tti  had  been  paid  in  tbtt 
quarter,  the  balance  in  hand  would  not  have 
been  so  great.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  as 
great  an  amount  will  not  be  paid  in  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30, 1881,  so  that  this  need 
not  alter  any  estimate.  Among  the  items  io 
the  receipts  were  the  following:  Drummers' 
licenses,  $42,300;  fertilizer  licenses,  $24,000; 
general  tax,  including  tax  on  banks,  $208,230.- 
80 ;  income-tax,  $2,602.48 ;  Insane  Aajlun], 
special  tax,  $94,241.15;  Penitentiary,  special 
tax,  $92,860.48;  insurance  companies,  $15,- 
181.04;  merchants'  tax,  $18,256.21;  sewing- 
machines,  $2,400 ;  three  fourths  tax  on  pur- 
chases of  liquors,  $12,829.49;  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  $10,041.67.  The  principal 
disbursements  were  as  follows:  Agricultural 
department,  $24,697.07;  Cape  Fear  and  Yad- 
kin Valley  Railroad,  $30,000 ;  commutation  for 
loss  of  eyesight,  etc.,  $1,370 ;  fugitives  from 
justice,  $1,315 ;  convict  account,  $9,083.62 ; 
General  Assembly,  $17,695.70 ;  Insane  Asjlom 
at  Raleigh,  support  account,  $40,000 ;  Western 
Insane  Asylum  at  Morganton,  $30,000 ;  Colonrd 
Insane  Asylum  at  Goldsborough,  $22,500; 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  $24,375; 
interest  on  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  $58,485;  judiciary, 
$38,213.83 ;  outside  lunatics,  $115 ;  Oxford  Or- 
phan Asylum,  $3,000 ;  Penitentiary,  $103,000; 
public  printing,  $7,900.86;  Western  Korth 
Carolina  Railroad,  $30,747.06.  The  gross 
amount  of  State  taxes  collected  was  $431,687.- 
92;  school-taxes,  $342,290.68;  county  taxes, 
$1,309,714.66. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
public  funds  of  the  State  for  each  fiscal  j^u 
from  1868  to  1880,  inclusive: 


YEARS. 


180S. 

lHii9. 

1870. 

1871 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

18S0. 


Rcecipia. 


|1.92d,564  98 
8,550,877  63 
8,.V>7,867  4S 
65S,147  8S 
6M,476  21 
4Sl,-i24  91 
667,114  49 
6i»a-'Jl7  67 
f>  ijm  17 

5-K,Jt22  M 
553.889  95 
546,796  04 


f2.«19.9«  41 

8.451,«U  10 
645.579  W 
62S.582  70 
524.16S  47 
44Si?8»« 
BM.^'IS  7S 
6iN0M  « 
611,364  M 
f»tl>7  01 
577,6te  4V 
491720  8S 


The  total  assessed  value  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  according  to  the  returns  ot 
1880,  is  $166,268,241.     Of  this  amount,  flOV 
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799,424  represents  real  estate ;  $38,631,897  per-  refanded  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  face  value, 
sonal  property  in  faruiing-utensils,  money,  sol-  The  second  class  were  to  be  fanded  at  25,  and 
vent  credit,  shares,  railroad  franchises,  and  the  third  at  15  per  cent,  of  their  face  valae. 
other  classes;  and  $15,986,920  the  value  of  Of  the  entire  debt  it  is  possible  that  a  consid- 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  other  erable  percentage  is  lost  and  will  never  be  pre- 
live-stock.  sented.  The  new  bonds  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
The  number  of  acres  of  laud  returned  was  old  bear  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  funded  debt 
26,823,511;  value,  $83,034,885 ;  the  value  of  will  not  amount  to  more  than  $4,000,000. 
town  lots,  $18,764,539  ;  compared  with  the  re-  The  special  tax-bonds  which  are  repudiated 
port  of  1872,  there  h&s  been  an  advance  in  the  by  the  people  as  unconstitutional  and  void, 
aggregatevalueof  land  of  $13,500,000,  or  20  per  amounting  to  about  $18,000,000,  have  never 
cent.,  and  in  the  value  of  town  lots  of  $6,000,-  been  declared  invalid  by  the  courts.  Theamend- 
000,  or  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  farming-im-  ment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  their  pay- 
plements  has  increased  from  about  $2,500,000  ment  was  ratified  by  the  popular  vote  in  the  No- 
lo $10,124,553.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  vember  election.  Suits  have  been  brought  for 
was  returned  as  $3,106,076;  solvent  credits,  a  recommendatory  judgment  against  the  State, 
$13,518,809;  stock  in  incorporated  companies,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State  the 
$893,819;  other  personal  property,  $892,582.  Governor  engaged  extra  counsel  in  order  to 
The  counties  giving  the  highest  personalty  val-  defend  the  Staters  interests  as  completely  as 
nations  are  Wake,  $2,703,991 ;  Mecklenburg,  possible.  Two  former  cases  involving  this  ques- 
$1,696,611;  New  Hanover,  $1,381,162;  Edge-  tion  were  not  decided  finally.  The  first  suit, 
combe,  $1,316,234;  Forsyth,  $1,192,900;  Guil-  brought  in  1869  by  ^August  Belmont,  of  New 
ford,  $1,143,550.  The  number  of  horses  was  York,  was  dismissed  by  the  United  States 
187,133,  value  $5,871,006 ;  mules  81,021,  value  Court  because  the  order  to  the  auditor  to  in- 
$3,850,285;  cattle  678,311,  value  $3,844,964;  elude  the  special  tax  in  the  tax- levy,  for  which 
Ibogs  1,530,403,  value  $1,703,245 ;  sheep  582,-  he  sued,  was  anticipated  by  the  Legislature, 
468,  value  $521,345 ;  goats,  25,772.  The  num-  who  had  passed  an  act  prohibiting  it.  The 
her  of  horses  and  mules  has  increased  46,000,  second  suit  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  State 
or  25  per  cent.,  since  1870.  Sheep  have  in-  in  the  first  instance,  but  dismissed  on  appeal 
creased  only  10  per  cent,  in  number.  Then  by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
only  82,000  whites  paid  a  poll-tax,  now  118,610  The  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary  approxi- 
list  themselves  for  taxation.  Then  39,500  ne-  mated  the  cost,  as  seen  in  the  following  exhibit 
groes  listed,  now  56,028  of  them  pay  their  for  the  two  years  ending  November  1st.  The 
taxes.  The  entire  amount  collected  by  way  expenditures  for  the  two  years  were  as  fol- 
of  taxes  reaches  $2,082,700,  of  which  the  lows: 
counties  spend  two  thirds,  the  schools  one    At  the  state  Prison |i60,oss  47 

sixth,  and  the  State  about  one  fifth.     The  fol-     ^n  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad    .     82,478  97 

,      .*  11.  11     J.  J       rr  On  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad 48,087  76 

lowmg  school-taxes  were  collected:    Tax  on  '                        ^ 

licensed  retailers,  $25,844.59 ;  on  white  polls.  The  receipts  from  convict-labor  are  report- 

$120,068.76 ;  on  colored  polls,  $57,232.42 ;  8^  ©d  as  follows : 

cents  on  total  valuation  of  real  and  peraonsJ    Work,  etc.,  at  Raieijrh $47,625  88 

nronArtv    ill  .^.<?  KTfi  RT  Work  on  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad ll»3.096  00 

*^  T?  ViV  tu    /if     c?  :    T  u       1   u        ^     Cash  for  convict-labor 21,946  56 

Dr.  W  ortn,  the  btate  1  reasurer,  naS  laborea     work  on  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad 56,488  26 

persistently  for  ten  years  to  have  a  scheme    o^^il**B"T™^J' 40,820  M 

adopted  for  the  adjustment  of  the  State  debt,  other  wo?k[^out:: ! '.  *.            *.              ! '. '. '. !      6;ooo  oo 

and  with  final  success.     Under  the  act  to  com-  '  

promise  and  commute  the  debt,  passed  at  the         '^^^ •2»i,828  98 

session  of  1879,  he  has  taken  up  the  old  bonds  From  this  statement  it  appears  that,  if  the 

of  the  State  to  January  1,  1881,  as  follows:  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary  were  paid  for  in 

Vorty  per  cent  ciflM ...$3,579,500  cash,  the  receipts  wonld  exceed  the  expendi- 

! decreasmg.     The  entire  number  in  1880  was 

Total $7,470,246  841,  of  whom  400  were  received  during  the 

He  has  issued  in  lieu  of  these  new  four  per  year.  There  were  48  discharged,  and  15  par- 
cent,  bonds  of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  $2,-  doned ;  41  died ;  and  12  escaped.  About  300 
211,816,  upon  which  the  interest  was  promptly  are  confined  at  the  Penitentiary.  The  entire 
paid  on  the  1  st  day  of  January.  The  old  bonds  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  Peni- 
taken  up  were  recorded,  as  required  by  law,  tentiary,  in  1870,  is  3,822.  Of  those  in  prison 
aod  burned.  The  total  amount  outstanding  about  three  fourths  are  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  be  funded  of  the  several  classes  was  and  comparatively  few  are  over  thirty  years  of 
as  follows  before  ref undinj? :  age,  the  negroes  who  have  grown  up  since  the 
Forty  per  cent,  class $5,577,400  war  furnishing  a  larger  proportion  of  criminals 

Sj!!?:£!!.r!r  Ti  "^^^ l'I2?'SS  ^^an  those  who  were  reared  in  slavery.    The 

care  of  the  convicts  who  work  on  the  railroads  is 


/Ifteen  per  cent  class 8,sas,600 


Total $14,166,046    said  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  the  Penitentiary 

The  first  class,  being  the  old  State  bonds,  are    better  sanitary  regulations  are  needed,  as  shown 
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bj  the  large  ratio  of  deaths.    The  intention  of  cnstomed  to  receive  all  indigent  studenti  of 

the  directors  is  to  make  the  Penitentiary  self-  good  character.    The  Governor  reeommendi 

sustaining  by  employing  the  convicts,  such  as  that  two  beneficiary  students  from  each  oonntj 

must  be  kept  within  the  walls,  at  useful  trades,  be  received,  and  that  the  appropriation  be  in- 

for  which  suitable  buildings  are  needed.    The  creased  by  $7,500  for  this  purpose.    The  State 

receipts  from  the  hire  of  convicts  on  the  West-  is  Indebted  to  the  university  fund  derived  from 

em  North  Carolina  Railroad  have  been  applied  land-scrip  donated  by  the  United  States  in  Uie 

to  the  completion  of  the  walls  and  buildings  sum  of  $125,000,  which  was  invested  in  specbl 

of  the  Penitentiary.    The  entire  number  of  tax-bonds  and  lost.    The  State  now  pajs  the 

convicts  on  October  dOth  was  998,  which  was  interest  on  this  amount,  for  which  it  is  respon- 

less  than  the  number  in  confinement  in  any  of  sible.    In  the  normal  school  department  of  the 

the  three  years  previous,  university  800  teachers  have  received  instrnc- 

For  the  year  1879  there  were  reported  271,-  tion.    There  were  in  attendance  in  the  oni- 

000  white  persons  of  school  age,  and  154  col-  versity  166  students  at  the  end  of  the  school 

ored  persons.    Of  the  former,  153,000  attended  year,  of  whom  89  paid  no  tuition.    Contribn- 

achool  during  the  year,  and  of  the  latter,  85,-  tions  received  after  the  reorganization  of  the 

000.    The  State  is  divided  into  4,000  school  university  in  1875,  to  the  amount  of  aboat 

districts,  about  four  in  each  township.    There  $20,000,  were  spent  in  repairs.     With  the  tV 

are  2,500  schoolhouses  for  the  white  children,  500  paid  by  the  State  under  the  Land-Scrip  Act 

and  1,000  for  the  colored  children.    There  were  of  1862,  the  university  has  done  somethiDg 

taught  during  the  year  8,600  white  and  nearly  toward  establishing  the  industrial  and  agricnJ- 

2,000  colored  schools.    The  teachers  were  paid  tural  department  required.    For  normal  tetch- 

on  the  average  $22  a  month,  $188,000  having  ing  the  State  allows  $2,000  per  annum, 
been  paid  to  the  teachers  of  white  schools  and        The  policy  with  regard  to  immigration  adopt- 

$110,000  to  the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools  ed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 

during  the  year.     There  was  received  from  the  register  lands  for  sale  or  to  let,  and  through  tn 

poll-tax  $156,000,  from  the  property-tax  $182,-  agent  in  Europe  to  inform  intending  immi- 

000,  and  from  other  sources  about  $60,000.  grants  of  the  opportunities  for  settlement  or 

The  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  the  sup-  employment.  The  agent  in  England  has  al- 
port  of  public  instruction  afforded  by  the  ready  brought  many  desirable  tenants,  pnr- 
present  tax  laws  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  chasers,  and  laborers  into  the  State.  The  regis- 
of  the  Governor,  who  recommends  that  the  try  fee  for  each  tract  of  land,  divided  into  any 
school-tax  should  be  trebled,  or  raised  from  number  of  smaller  tracts,  is  one  dollar.  For 
8J  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  to  25  cents,  every  sale  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
and  from  25  to  75  cents  on  the  poll.  The  department,  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent  of 
salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  the  purchase-money  is  charged.  Every  settler 
tion  is  notably  deficient,  being  only  $1,500  per  is  enabled  to  select  his  location  from  all  the 
annum,  with  no  allowance  for  his  necessary  pieces  of  land  on  the  register,  and  receives  all 
traveling  expenses.  The  Board  of  Education  the  informationand  advice  in  making  his  choice 
holds  a  fund  of  $91,500,  invested  in  four  per  that  can  be  given.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
cent.  United  States  consols,  which,  it  is  recom-  ment  of  North  Carolina  has  been  the  model 
mended,  should  be  placed  in  the  new  State  upon  which  South  Carolina  and  other  States 
four  per  cent^  as  they  can  be  obtained  below  have  framed  their  laws  constituting  6uch  a  de- 
par  some  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  former  com-  partment.  Bulletins  of  the  results  of  eiperi- 
mand  a  high  premium.  ments  and  tests  at  the  experimental  station  are 

The  Governor  recommends  that  the  swamp-  published  monthly, 
lands,  the  title  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Board  The  Insane  Asylum  at  Raleigh  is  overcrowd- 
of  Education,  should  be  made  subject  to  entry  ed,  and  190  or  more  applicants  are  waiting  for 
and  sale,  in  the  same  way  as  other  vacant  admission.  For  the  extensions  which  are  pro- 
lands.  Some  of  these  lands,  if  cleared  and  jected  $80,000  will  be  required.  The  Colored 
drained,  would  be  valuable.  As  it  is,  they  are  Asylum  at  Goldsboro  baa  been  opened,  and 
liable  to  be  pillaged  by  the  public.  They  have  contained  91  patients  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
lain  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Educa-  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  are  overworked 
tion  for  half  a  century.  By  the  change  in  the  since  the  abolition  of  the  fees  for  taking  an 
law  suggested  they  could  be  made  to  add  to  appeal,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  necessary  either  to  in- 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  to  yield  crease  the  number  of  Judges  or  to  regulate  tbe 
a  fund  to  aid  the  educational  at  a  time  when  it  appeals  so  as  to  diminish  the  work  to  be  dooe. 
would  be  of  great  service.  The  two  normal  The  imposition  of  a  tax-fee  of  ten  dollars  in 
schools  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1876-  civil  cases,  and  ^ye  dollars  in  criminal  eases,  is 
'77  have  been  very  successful  in  their  work  of  advised ;  and  also  the  restoration  of  the  twenty 
preparing  teachers.  dollar  attorney's  fee.     The  costs  now  in  a 

The  university  is  intended  to  furnish  its  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  are  about  nine  doV 
benefits  gratuitously  to  as  many  students  of  lars.  They  are  less  than  they  frequently  are  in 
the  State  as  possible.  At  present  one  student  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Fifty  dol- 
ls received  free  of  tuition  from  each  county,  lars  (twenty  for  the  library,  twenty  for  attor- 
In  addition  to  this  the  University  has  been  ao-  ney's  fee,  and  ten  for  other  coats)  would  not  be 
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kbie,  with  the  law  still  in  force  that  in  referring  to  these  industrial  exhibitions,  in 

i  poor  to  Bue  in  forma  pauperis.  The  the  following  terms: 

f  the  Superior  Courts  are  also  over-  The  two*  races  are  working  together  in  peace  and 

It  is  necessary  either  to  increase  harmony,  with  increasing  respect  for  each  other.  The 

er  of  circuits  and  Judges,  or  to  estab-  colored  population,  1  am  glad  to  say,  are  becoming 

•ate  courts  for  the  trial  of  criminal  more  mdustrioiw  and  thnfty.  Manyof  ihemare  prop- 

,      T  J          u^  u  I.  1^  i.u «  ^^  ,-«.- «  erty -owners  and  tax-payers.    They  seem  to  be  leara- 

he  Judges  should  hold  three  courts  a  j^g^^^  important  les^n  that  they  have  nothing  t«  rely 

ach  county ;  but  no  court  should  be  upon  but  their  own  labor.    I  have  tried,  on  every  im-' 

3  now  done,  in  the  month  of  June,  portant  occasion,  to  impress  this  lesson  upon  them,  and 

St  month  for  agriculturists.    A  codi-  ^  ««»"«  them  of  the  sympathy  and  hearty  coSpera- 

'the^tutesisdemanded.   This  labor  ^^^^^^^ S'^J^  i^^ ''"^  *" "^'^  •^*'°- 

)een  done  smce  the   preparation   of  i  regawi  it  as  an  imperative  dutv,  from  which  the 

dvisal.    The  Governor  calls  for  the  es-  whites  can  not  escape  if  they  would,  to  see  that  in  all 

nt  of  a  Board  of  Pardons.   He  granted  things  full  and  exact  iustice  is  done  the  blacks,  and 

irdons  in  1879,  and  forty-six  in  1880.  ^""^  ^%.»"^  '^^^  ^^*^.,  S^'t***  work  out  their  own  des- 

. ^  1,^^^  .  ^i\i  ^^.   ^„^  w/»«»n    »^«flf  tmy.    They  are  entitled,  by  many  bmding  considera- 

have  been  held  for  two  years   past  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  aid  encouragemeiS  from  the 

idustrial  fairs,  m  which  much  mterest  whites  in  their  effort  to  be  better  men  and  women,  and 

shown  by  public-spirited  citizens  of  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive  it. 

is.    At  the  foir  held  at  Raleigh  in  Qf  the  history  of  the  S wepson  embezzlement 

.r,  Frederick  Douglass,  United  States  ^j^ich  is  still  pending  in  the  courts,  Gov- 

in  Washington,  who  had  been  the  g^nor  Jarvis  gives  the  following  account  in  his 

mnent  colored  champion  of  abolition,  biennial  message : 

mt  to  deliver  the  oration.   Introduced  ta    •      *v     /  •  •  *   .•       r  ^             n  i ^     n 

Qor  Jarvis,  he  expressed  surprise  and  ^.^^  the  administration  of  Governor  Caldwell, 

uv»  vatTio,  «%?  ^^A^/i  vwi^         *^      J,  ",  an  mdictraent  was  found  m  Wake  Superior  Court 

on  at  the  evidences  he  saw  of  the  against  George  W.  Swepson  and  M.  S.  Littlefield  for 

relations  of  the  two  races,  and  the  ootaining  the  oonds  of  the  State  under  false  pretenses. 

)rogress  of  the  negro  race ;  A  faroe  of  a  trial  was  had  before  Judge  Watts,  and, 

in  the  absence  of  the  defendants,  ho  ordered  a  verdict 

ell  worth  coming  all  the  way  from  Wash-  of  "  not  guilty  "  to  be  entered,  and  the  State  appealed. 

r,  from  a  much  greater  distance  north,  to  The  appeal,  after  being  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  long 

3  had  seen  to-day,  to  witness  the  presence  time,  was  finally  decided  against  the  defendants,  dur- 

arolina  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  your  great  ing  the  admmistration  of  Governor  Vance,  who  em- 

ig  here  and  meeting  with  you^  men  of  the  ployed  counsel  to  prosecute  the  case.    This  case  has 

«,  and  holding  forth  to  you  in  words  of  twice  smce  been  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  collateral 

soberness ;  encouraging  and  uplifting  you  questions,  and  both  times  the  decisions  have  been  in 

lust ;  giving  you  a  glorious  send-off  in  the  favor  of  the  State, 
f  knowledge  and  virtue  and   excellence. 

no  eloquence  ec^ual  to  that  which  he  had  He  reviews  the  extradition  proceedings  in 

d  to  from  the  lips  of  the  noble  Governor,  the  case  of  Littlefield,  as  follows : 

go  home  and  in  the  North  and  West  would  mu    j  r    j     *  t  '^i  a  i  j  v         *  u       •    ^v    o*  * 

re  had  seen  and  heard  to  day.    He  would  .  The  defendant,  Littlefield.has  not  been  in  the  State 

t>m  the  platform,  spread  it  from  the  press.  ?«ice  the  mdictment.    In  May.  1879,  I  hoard  he  was 

ot  tell  how  much  he  had  been  affected  by  ^  Florida,  and  having  procured  a  certified  copy  of  the 

ince  here  to-day.      He  never  expected  to  indictment,  I  sent  a  messenger,  with  my  requisition 

he  had  heard  or  see  what  he  had  seen,  ^n  the  Governor  of  that  State,  for  his  arrest  and  de- 

?ras  supposed  that  there  is  a  state  of  warfare  h  very  to  my  agent   The  Governor  issued  his  warrant 

Q  raccs—aggresaion  on  the  one  hand,  op-  promptly  and  Littlefield  was  arrested,  but  he  was  at 

I  the  other.    What  he  saw  and  heard  con-  on(»  released  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corn  us,  issued  by  a 

he  idea  pUiinly,  unless  he  did  not  possess  Judge  Archibald,  of  that  State.    I  then  procured  a 

to  see,  hear,  or  comprehend  aright,  fie  s^aid  <»Py  of  f .  hdl  of  indictment,  which  had  been  found 

lorod  race  was  emancipated  under  peculiar  against  him  m  Buncombej  and  made  a  requisiUon 

not  under  the  action  of  cool,  deliberate  PPon  that  bill ;  but  uDon  this  the  Governor  refused  to 

but  in  a  moment,  in  the  heat  of  war  and  ^^^  his  warrant,  holding  that  it  was  substantially  the 

The  development  of  the  race  since  was  little  same  offense.    I  was  then  powerless  to  do  more. 

miracle.    Its  labor  had  saved  it,  and  it«  la-  Precedents  have  lately  been  established  in 

save  It  further  on.    He  saw  m  North  Car-  iw^^v^^^wvo  nor^  *"V^'-',  ^^^\*^  ^  i/c^/iiou^^  lu 

lie  slightest  evidence  of  anything  but  the  some  of  the  btates  which  strip  the  clause  in 

iatment  of  the  colored  people.    He  then  the  United  States  Oonstitution,  requiring  the 

le  **  exodus"  in  plain  words,  saymg  that  a  extradition    between  the  States  of    persons 

n  had  a  nghLno  doubt,  to  go  where  and  charged  with  crune,  of  its  compulsory  charac- 

eased,  provided  he  did  so  athis  own  expense,  .^^   *=»  q^.    ^^^  «^4.1ki«  ^u^  ^„«^  :«  ^i;^  .^a,o«i 

tampiSe  or  calls  for  help ;  but  it  wai  folly  ^er.      This  was  notably  the  case  m  the  refusal 

J  to  leave  a  land  to  which  they  are  suited,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive  to  den  ver  up 

are  at  home,  to  go  to  a  strange  place.  Here  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  South 

often  elect  a  man  of  their  own  color  to  of-  Carolina  a  fugitive  charged  with  a  felony,  who 

Induma  or  in  other  Northern  ajad  Western  j^ ^   ^             prominent  poUtical  character,  it 

'  would  be  but  a  drop  m  a  bucket,  and  ,  .    y^^"  »    jwimiu^ui   pvuwv>iu  v>ua»avv^i,  x» 

He  decUred  that  a  flea  m  a  tar-barrel  with-  claiming  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  merits 

ras  far  better  off  than  a  Southern  darkey  up  of  the  case.     A  case  involving  the  interpreta- 

iout  money.    The  exodus  the  colored  peo-  tion  of  the  constitutional  requirement,  and  the 

the  exodua  from  ignorance,  vice,  and  lack  ^j^ty  it  imposes  upon  the  Executives  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  has  recently  been  decided  in  the 

or  Jarvis  comments  upon  the  mutual  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

between  the  white  and  colored  races.  The  case  came  up  on  a  requisition  from  the 
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Governor  of  North  Carolina  for  the  rendition  could  get  a  fair  trial  if  he  should  deliver  Lim 

of  a  fugitive  from  that  State.  up  to  the  Staters  agent." 

The  ground  is  taken  in  the  opinion  rendered  Two  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the 

by  Chief-Justice  Carter  that  the  Executive  can  Constitution,  which  were  passed  by  the  As- 

go  no  further  than  inquire  whether  a  crime  sembly  of  1879,  were  submitted  to  the  people 

has  been  substantially  charged.    Extracts  from  at  the  general  election.     One  of  these  remoTes 

the  opinion  are  given  below :  the  constitution^d  obligation  to  provide  for  in- 

Thcse  jurifldictions  stand  upon  equal  plane.    That  digent  mutes,  blind,  and  insane,  at  the  expense 

bclnfT  the  status  of  the  power  appealing,  and  of  the  of  the  State,  and  makes  it  optional  with  the 

power  appealed  to,  what  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Ex-  Legislature  whether  the  State  shall  care  for 

ThIl''lJf.'T?'!Jfifv'iwl^«r^^^  tt^«se  classes  or  not.  The  other  amendmeDt 
That  duty  is  verly  clearly  and  sunply  manitested  in.,.T,,T»ij.  ^  i_ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  law  forbids  the  Legislature  to  make  any  appropna- 
giving  effect  to  it  Where  a  crime  has  been  commit-  tlon  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  to 
tod,  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  the  party  has  pay  any  debt  or  bond  authorized  by  tiie  Con- 
been  duly  accused  under  the  law  of  the  juriBdiction,  yention  of  1868,  or  issued  by  the  Legislatnres 
It  becomes  the  pnvilege,  and  is  made  the  duty  of  the  .»  ■•  q/.q  t^o  «„ V  i  qaq  ^^rf\  « J^o,^*  ♦!,«  iwx«j-  ;- 
Executive  agaii£t  whSs^  laws  the  offense  is  perne-  ^^  ^®^^^^  "^^  ^^^^,  ^^'  ^*<^P^  ^J«  ^°?»"^ 
trated,  where  the  i>arty  has  fled  from  justice,  to  dc-  8«©d  for  fundmg  the  interest  on  the  old  State 
mand  of  the  authority  of  the  coordinate  jurisdiction,  debt,  unless  in  accordance  with  a  proposition 
in  which  he  has  taken  refuge,  his  person  to  answer  for  for  such  payment,  which  shall  have  been  rati- 

m?    ??®'  ^1.  ^      XI  _..v            'J     *u  ^     V  fied  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special  ele^ 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that  where  a  . .        ^  m.     X    .         «  ii;.  *^  «  ««  «  o^^^ « 

party  is  charged  witii  crime,  iind  has  fled  before  the  ^J^^-  The  design  of  this  measure  is  to  forbid 
process  of  justice  from  the  juriiKliction  in  which  the  the  State  through  its  oflScers  to  make  any  pro- 
crime  was  committed,  and  token  refup^e  in  another  vision  for  the  payment  of  the  special  tax  bonds 
juriwiiction,  the  jurisdiction  where  rctuge  is  sought  and  other  bonds,  which  are  held  to  be  uneon- 

*  It  is'^SLi vrone^ide,  that  tiiis  is  a  discretionary  stitutional,  unless  it  shall  be   ordered  by  the 

dutjr,  and  the  meaninij  of  that  is.  according  to  the  Ex-  people,  and  to  render  fruitless  the  suits  whicn 

ecutive  will  so  should  he  act    Now,  that  is  so  if  the  nave  been  brought  against  the  State  for  bonds 

proposition  means  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  within  and  coupons  of  this  class,  aggregating,  as  above 

authority-within  right  as  weU  as  within  power ;  for  I  g^^ted,  altogether  $18,000,000. 

am  aware  1  have  the  physical  power  to  dischanre  this  >p7  »  ^*^o       \.^  d  *    '/-i            *•          ^  .♦ 

man  or  to  hold  him,  and  lam  aware  tiie  public  would  ^\^^  Democratic  State  Convention  met  it 

be  remediless  by  the  act,  temDorarily,  not  ultimately,  Raleigh,  June  17th.     An  exciting  canvass  bad 

1  hope,  in  the  exereise  of  such  a  judi^ent  or  deter-  preceded  the  Convention,  owing  to  the  riTal 

mination  as  that.    But  tiie  power  to  do  a  thin^  when  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Governor  Jarvis  and 

?h"^p^^e^tlrw'SSi'rUmuitSlL'of*LKt^  those  of  Judge  Daniel  G.  Fowle  to  secure  tb. 
and  no  higher  j)ower,  no  capricious,  no  arbitrary  gubematonal  nomination.  Ihe  former  can- 
power,  the  exercise  of  no  mere  physical  power.  It  is  a  didate  receiving  the  largest  number  of  Totes 
discretion  revolving  within  the  enlightenment  of  law.  on  the  first  ballot,  he  was  nominated,  with- 

fci^'lo^rietT^'^of  th^'sub^^^  ^"^  ^  ®®^^°^  ^^'■"^  ^^^^^   ^^  acclamation, 

u^  ;^that"Ls,*^wer  unde'J  th^  CoLiUitio^Ld  the  Jhe  State  ticket  was  composed  as  follows: 

law,  as  it  is  before  the  Executive  charged  with  the  duty  For  Governor,   Thomas  J.   Jarvis;    Lieaten- 

of  rendition  or  with  the  duty  of  requisition.    How  is  ant-Governor,  James   L.  Robinson ;  Secretary 

the  Executive  to  know  whcUier  a  party  is  charged  of  State,  William  L.  Saunders ;  Treasurer,  J.  H. 

;,^']?ttXi-the"4r°He'u^M^^byih^  ^-th ;  Attorney^General,  Thomas  SKe««| 

indictment  or  the  affidavit  which  is  to  be  part  and  Auditor,    W.    P.  Koberts;   Superintendent  or 

parcel  of  the  record  and  transmitted  under  due  au-  Public  Instruction,  John  C.  Scarborougb.   The 

thentication  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  party  is  Convention  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

demanded.    The  question  is    when  advL^jd  of  tho  ^hat  tiie  Democratic  party  of  North  Carolina  are  in 

XhVr7ori2' U  Z^  nr^nnt'^n^.rS^'^^Sf  favor  of  an  honest  and  economical  adminbtrntion  of 

Tn  t).^  FvP^i^t  fh^„^S^.n^„°^rLt  ^iTtllifn^i^  the  Government,  national  and  State,  under  the  Cod- 

in  the  Executive  the  ngbt  to  inspect  tiie  techni^l  re-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^nd  laws  of  the   United  States  and  of  the 

Spfrn^tiL'^Mr'^V'Zk'no^  Sta\e  of  North  Carelimi,  and  rely  for  tiieir  .u«*» 

defense  under  it?    1  thmk  not;  and  at  tiiw  point  you  ^             j^    ^     ^^      t^^  untrammelocl  br 

do  come  to  the  grave  proposition  m  the  dischanfe  of  "'-^V^",  ;„ft^V^t^  "               *-*^^^  ,u*Miii«i«v 

Executive  duty  o^f  cnteVinfinto  a  coc.rtlinate  jurisdic-  ^^^^^  interference. 

tion  in  one  sense,  a  forum  in  the  details  of  administra-  Xhe  Republican  Convention  assembled  «t 
r.^ThrCo„lL^rnil"ef.SnIS;pi^^^  Rale-gh  in  J«ly.  The  nomiBations  were  «fol- 
fer  of  the  trial  from  the  venue  laid  m  tho  indictment,  lows:  For  Governor,  K.  P.  Buxton;  LientM- 
,p,  XL  X  i.  T>  L  ant-Govemor,  Rufus  Barringer ;  Secretary  ot 
The  case  was  that  of  one  Perry  who  was  ^^^^  ^  M.  Norment;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Jen- 
accused  of  the  forgery  of  a  school  order  in  kj^g;  Auditor,  R.  H.  Cannon;  AttorneyrGen- 
the  county  of  Lenoir.  Of  the  proceedings  m  eral,  Augustus  M.  Moore ;  Superintendent  of 
the  lower  court  the  Governor  says,  m  his  mes-  p^^^ij^  Instruction,  A.  R.  Black.  Portions  of 
sage  that  the  trial  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  ^he  platform  are  given  below : 
political  mquisition  against  the  State  of  North  r                     o 

Carolina.     Instead  of  trying  the  case  upon  the  ,  That  they  have  seen,  with  great  apprehension  vA 

papers  before  hirn,  the  Judge  proceeded  to  try  tT^JS^d^^trbf  fSnnd"^.S'^SSSS''Ji 

the  btate  upon  the  testimony  of  the  defendant,  ownership  of  foreign  monopolLsti*. 

his  wife,  and  mother,  as  to  whether  the  man  That  they  view  with  anxiety  the  condition  of  tin 
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Q  North  Carolina  Railroad,  which,  through  tho  an  honest  count  shall  follow  a  free  ballot,  and  the  ma- 

ite  and  ill-considered  contracts  ot  tho  Domo-  jority  shall  determine  who  shall  enact  and  administer 

)tate  administration,  is  surrounded  by  le^^  its  laws. 

)  which  afford  no  relief  from  taxation,  and  They  denounce  the  Democratic  party  as  an  oligar- 

1  to  delay  for  a  long  time,  if  not  altogether  de-  chyj  controlled  by  railroad  corporations  and  ansto- 

a  completion  of  that  work,  so  necessary  for  the  cratio  influences,  and,  if  not  arrested  in  its  course,  it 

and  development  of  the  State,  and  especially  will  overthrow  tne  moat  cherished  rights  of  the  people, 

item  counties.  That  they  denounce  the  laws  known  as  the  landlord 

the  Bepublican  party  has  always  been  the  and  tenant  acts,  as  devised  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  and 

>f  education.  to  oppress  the  humble  and  defenseless  citizen. 

they  recognize  the  mechanic  and  laborer  as  That  they  denounce  the  present  road  laws  of  the 

e  and  sinew  of  the  hmd,  and  pledge  themselves)  State  as  oppressive  to  the  laborer,  and  demand  their 

ct  their  rights  and  promote  tneir  political,  edu-  amendment  so  that  the  building  and  repairing  them 

I,  and  material  interests.  shall  be  borne  more  equally  by  all  classes  of  the  peo- 

the  recent  constitutional  amendments  were  pie. 

by  a  convention  which  was  not  composed  of  a  ^  the  Democratic  candidates  for  State  of- 

y  of  elected  delegates,  and  the  control  of  which  x*^^^    «,^««  ^i««f^^    k«  i«««^   ^^i^^i^i^c      tu^ 

len  from  the  Republican  ma^iority  by  an  infa-  Sees   were  elected   by  large  m^onties.     The 

ind  admitted  fraud  on  the  voters  of  Robeson  Presidential  election  returns  were  124,204  votes 

for  the  Hancock  electors,  115,616  for  the  Gar- 

the  present  system  of  county  government  in  field  electors,  and  1,136  for  the  Weaver  elec- 

Capohna  is  utterly  subversive  o?  the  rights  of  ^^^     There  were  cast  117,388  votes  in  favor 

Sri^ihU  o'^L.f^WiliieriiXTu  tK  m^t  of  the  amendment  prohibiting  the  payment  of 

>Ie  fraud  ever  aevisedor  sanctioned  by  any  po-  the  special  tax  bonds  to  5,458  against,  and  in 

Mirty,  and  calls  for  the  unaualifled  condemna-  favor  of  the  amendment  relieving  the  State 

aU  who  have  the  name  of  freemen  without  re-  from  the  obligation  to  support  the  defective 

lo^'totJ^rffl'oor^ufi'sSte't.a'cMc^f  P-Pers  87,163  to  70,459  against,  both  amend- 

ve  down  to  the  humblest  official,  and  demand  nients  being  adopted  by  a  m^yority  of  tho  quali- 

s  right  shall  not  bo  denied  nor  abridged ;  that  ficd  voters  of  the  State. 
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TUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Adair,  Wil-  ed  as  Moderator  of  the  New-School  General 
P.,  assistant  chief  of  the  Cherokee  na-  Assembly.  In  1870-^71  he  was  active  in  pro- 
lied  in  Washington,  October  23d,  aged  moting  the  reuniting  of  the  Old  and  New 
vo.  He  was  at  the  capital  representing  School  Churches.  He  was  an  industrious  writ- 
crests  of  that  tribe.  During  the  war  he  er  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  magazine  articles, 
mded  a  brigade  of  Indians  in  the  army  He  published  *^  The  Two  Gardens — Eden  and 
Confederacy.  Getnsemane  " ;  **  Isaac  Taylor^s  Spirit  of  He- 
ns, Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  brew  Poetry,"  with  a  biographical  sketch ; 
n  Colchester,  Connecticut,  in  1807,  and  "Thanksgiving,  Memories  of  the  Day  and  Helps 
t  Orange  Mountain,  New  Jersey,  An-  to  the  Habit."  Dr.  Adams  was  the  first  who 
1st.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Adams,  the  correctly  translated  the  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
r  and  philanthropist,  who  superintended  scriptions  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  ho 
ication  and  prepared  him  for  Yale  Col-  delivered  in  New  York  a  striking  lecture  on 
He  graduated  in  1827,  and  under  the  in-  those  monuments  of  the  primitive  Church. 
)  of  his  friend  and  tutor,  Woolsey,  he  Akerman,  Amos  Tappan,  ex-Attorney-Gen- 
oAndover  Theological  Seminary  to  study  eral  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  New 

3  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Hampshire  in  1823.     He  graduated  from  Dart- 

4  he  took  charge  of  the  Central  Presby-  mouth  College  in  1842.  For  four  years  he 
Church  in  Broome  Street.  This  small  taught  school  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and 
gation  increased  in  numbers  and  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  then  went  to  Peoria, 
,  and  in  1853-^54  they  erected  and  oc-  Illinois,  but  removed  to  Georgia  and  supported 
the  building  called  the  Madison  Square  himself  by  teaching  until  his  admission  to  the 
terian  Church.  During  thirty-nine  years  bar.  He  acquired  a  competence  by  the  prac- 
lained  the  beloved  pastor  of  this  congre-  tice  of  the  law.    He  was  not  a  secessionist, 

He  refused  calls  to  Europe,  and  pro-  but  after  the  passage  of  the  act  he  "  went  with 

hips,  peculiarly  tempting  to  one  of  his  liis  State."    He  served  the  Confederacy  in  the 

r  tastes,  so  strong  was  the  tie  that  bound  quartermaster's  department.    After  the  resig- 

his  people.     Bntin  1873  an  endowment  nation  of  Judge  Hoar,  in  June,  1870,  General 

iQ  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  prof-  Grant  offered  the  attorney-generalship  to  Mr. 

o  the  New  York  Union  Theological  Sera-  Akerman.     He  joined  the  Republican  party 

on  condition  that  he  would  accept  its  just  after  the  war,  and  an  article  on  recon- 

)ncy,  to  which  he  had  been  thrice  elect-  struction,  published  by  him  in  the  "  New  Era," 

r.  Adams  had  been  a  founder  of  this  in-  made  such  an  impression  on  General  Grant 

»n.  and  he  was  induced  to  change  to  this  that  when  on  a  visit  to  Washington  he  was  in- 

of  usefulness.    In  1852  Dr.  Adams  act-  vited  to  the  White  House.    He  held  the  post 
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of  State  Attorney  under  Governor  Bollock.  Babrett,  Commodore,  was  born  in  New  0^ 

General  Grant  appointed  him  United  States  leans,  in  1828.    He  entered  the  navj  at  the  age 

District  Attorney  for  Georgia.    When  he  ten-  of  thirteen,  and  was  on  the  Macedonian  nuder 

dered  him  a  position  in  his  Cabinet  it  was  a  Commodore  Nicholson.      After  some  jears* 

surprise  both  North  and  South.    He  held  it,  service  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterraoean, 

however,  without  incurring  much  odium,  re-  and  the  Brazilian  waters,  he  was  ordered  to  the 

signed  it  in  December,  1871,  and  was  succeed-  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in 

ed  by  ex-Senator  George  H.  Williams,  of  Ore-  February,  1846,  and  graduated  thence  in  the 

gon.    In  1873  Mr.  Akerman  received  the  votes  succeeding  August.    He  was  assigned  to  duty 

of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Georgia  with  the  Gulf  Squadron.     During  the  siege  of 

Legislature  for  United  States   Senator.     He  Vera  Cruz  he  was  on  the  blockading-ship  John 

died  at  Cartersville,  Georgia,  December  21st.  Adams.    He  relieved  Passed-Midsbipman  Nel- 

Albert,  John  S.,  Chief- Engineer  United  son  in  command  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  op- 
States  Navy,  was  bom  in  1835,  and  died  in  crating  with  the  naval  battery  in  1847,  and 
Philadelphia  July  3d.  He  entered  the  navy  in  participated  in  the  battle  of  Alvarado.  lie 
1855,  from  New  York.  He  was  appointed  commanded  the  bark  Coosa,  and  brought  her 
Chief -Engineer  in  1861,  and  served  meritori-  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  the  best  prize  taken 
ously  throughout  the  war.  during  the  Mexican  War.    In  1848  he  was  sent 

AuDENRiED,  Joseph  Crain,  Colonel  United  to  the  African  coast  in  command  of  the  James- 
States  Army,  was  born  at  Pottsville,  Pennsyl-  town.     In   1854  he  was  appointed  flag-lien- 
vania,  November  6,  1839.    He  entered  West  tenant  to  Commodore  Breese.   After  his  return 
Point  Academy  in  1857,  and  graduated  in  1861.  to  the  United  States  in  1858,  he  was  again 
Brevetted  second-lieutenant  Fourth  Cavalry,  he  ordered  to  the  African  coast,  and  subsequently 
assisted  in  organizing  and  drilling  the  troops  to  the  East  Indies.    In  1861  he  was  appointed 
then    assembled   in  Washington.      He    took  instructor  of  gunnery,  and  he  organized  the 
part  in  the  first  campaign  as  aide-de-camp  to  school-ship  Savannah.    In  1862  he  was  tried  hj 
General  Daniel  Tyler.     He  served  with  the  court-martial  for  disloyalty,  but  was  fcllj  ac- 
Second  Artillery  to  March,  1862.    During  the  quitted,  and  complimented  on  his  patriotic  and 
Peninsular  campaign  he  was  acting  assistant  professional  services.   He  commanded  the  Miis- 
acyutant-general  to  General  Emory ^s  cavalry  sasoitin  1863.    In  1864,  while  in  command  of 
command.    In  July,  1862,  he  became  aide-de-  the  ironclad  Catskill,   oflT  Charleston,  South 
camp  to  General  Sumner,  commanding  Second  Carolina,  the  advance  of  the  picket  of  monitors, 
Army  Corps,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  until  he  captured  the  Deer,  the  only  prize  taken  hja 
the  death  of  General  Sumner  in  March,  1868.  monitor,  and  the  last  taken  off  Charleston.  He 
He  was  wounded  at  Antietam  and  brevetted  was  in  the  first  expedition  that  ascended  the 
captain.     He  reported  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen-  Yang-tse-Kiang  as  far  as  Hankow.    He  com- 
eral  U.  S.  Grant  in  June,  1863,  and  witnessed  manded  the  Government  ship  at  the  close  of 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  on  July  4th.    He  the  International  Exhibition.     His  was  the 
joined  the  stafif  of  General  Sherman  at  Mem-  first  naval  ship  to  test  and  pass  the  jetties  at 
phis  on  October  1, 1863.     He  shared  every  bat-  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi.    He  died  in 
tie  and  campaign  of  this  General  after  that  March,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
period,  embracing  the  Chattanooga  and  Knox-  Bedfobd,  Dr.  Henrt  Moorb,  died  at  Rich- 
ville  campaign,  that  to  Meridian,  the  Atlanta  field  Springs,  on  August  20th.     He  was  the 
campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  that  of  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Gunning  Bedford,  who  vi« 
the  Carotinas.    He  accompanied  General  Sher-  the  nephew  and  namesake  of  one  of  the  fram- 
man  during  his  several  tours  through  the  Great  ers  and  signers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
West,  among  the  Indians,  and  through  Europe.  United  States.    Like  his  eminent  father,  Dr. 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  aide-  Henry  Bedford  was  a  zealous  student  of  med- 
de  camp  to  the  General  of  the  Army  until  his  ical  science.     He  was  chief  of  staff  to  bim 
death,  which  occurred  in  Washington,  on  June  when  he  was  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
3d.  New  York  University  Medical  College.  Theob- 

Ball,  Dr.  Ibwinkk  W.,  was  bom  in  Livings-  stetrical  clinic  was  first  established  by  them  in 

ton  Parish,  Louisiana,  in  1828.     He  studied  spite  of  determined  opposition.    From  first  to 

medicine  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Pointe  last  over  thirty  thousand  cases  passed  tbrougii 

Couple  before  the  war.    He  owned  a  planta-  the  hands  of  father  and  son,  and  afforded  an 

tion  in  West  Feliciana,  on  which  he  carried  out  incomparable  field  of  study  to  the  profession, 

scientific  methods  of  planting.    He  was  deeply  Bennbt,  Captain  Orlando,  son  of  the  invent- 

interested  in  silk-culture;   he  was  successful  or  Phineas  Bennet,  died  on  Long  Island,  on 

in  raising  mulberry-trees  and  in  growing  silk-  July  10th,  aged  sixty-two.     He  was  remarb- 

worms.     He  believed  that  Louisiana  was  adapt-  bly  successful  in  the  recovery  of  indestructible 

ed  to  this  branch  of  industry.    To  carry  a  bill  goods  from  wrecks.    He  raised  two  steamers 

through  the  Legislature  organizing  a  silk  com-  sunk  in  sixty  feet  of  water  in  the  North  River, 

pany,  he  accepted  a  nomination  as  member,  and  recovered  a  cargo  of  quicksilver  from  a 

While  superintending  its  passage  through  the  wreck  covered  by  many  feet  of  sand.    He  was 

Legislature  he  died  in  New  Orleans,  January  employed  by  the  Government  to  clear  the  bar- 

29th.  bors  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  from  moni* 
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pedoes,  and  other  obstructions,  and  maintained  that  the  Southern  States  were 
ned  the  sea-waj  to  supply  Sherman's  bound  to  exhaust  peaceable  means  for  the  re- 
er  its  ^^  march  to  the  sea.'*  dress  of  grievances  before  resorting  to  extreme 
I,  WiLUAM,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl-  measures.  Appointed  on  the  Committee  of 
id  Senator  from  that  State,  was  bom  Thirteen  to  whom  the  Crittenden  Compromise 
lansburg,  Cumberland  County,  Penn-  was  referred,  he  strenuously  urged  its  adop- 
in  1814.  His  elder  brother,  John  Big-  tion.  He  drew  up  a  bill,  and  advocated  it  be- 
ne Minister  to  Mexico  and  Governor  fore  the  Senate,  for  submitting  this  compromise 
»mia.  The  family  was  of  Dutch  ori-  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  sev- 
German  was  the  tongue  of  his  child-  eral  States.  In  the  heat  of  sectional  strife  the 
William  Bigler  bad  few  advantages  for  bill  was  lost,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  was 
a,  brought  up  in  what  was  then  the  the  one  measure  that  might  have  preserved  the 
ds,  and  forced  to  labor  on  a  farm  for  country  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  After 
in  the  support  of  an  orphaned  family,  sixty-six  years  of  life  spent  in  usefulness  and 
be  began  to  aid  his  brother  John  as  a  honor.  Governor  Bigler  died  at  his  home  in 
1  the  office  of  the  "Center  Democrat,"  Clearneld,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  of  August. 
1  at  Bellefonte.  In  1838,  anxious  to  Blaib,  Barnard,  bom  in  Salem,  New  York, 
own  fortunes,  he  removed  to  Clear-  in  1801 ;  died  there.  May  1st.  In  1841  he  was 
i,.with  a  capital  of  twenty  dollars  and  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  until  March, 
;ond-hand  material,  all  borrowed,  he  1848.  He  held  several  political  offices  in  his 
\e  printing,  publishing,  and  editing  of  own  township. 

often  described  as  a  "  ten-by-twelve  Boardman,  Rev.  Hknrt  Augustus,  D.  D., 

paper."    His  heart  failed  him  when  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  June  15th,  aged  seven- 

ed,  friendless  and  alone,  in  a  village  ty-two.    He  was  during  forty-three  years  the 

3  was  an  entire  stranger.    But  he  was  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in 

with  a  kindness  that  he  never  forgot,  that  city.    He  was  born  at  Troy,  New  York, 

iged  his  affairs  with  so  much  ability  in  1808,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  studied 

>   "Clearfield  Democrat"  became   a  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.    He 

us  and  notable  paper.     He  sold  it  in  was  an  active  member  of  various  societies  of 

rried,  and  entered  the  lumber  business,  the  Presbyterian  organization.     He  was  also  a 

editorial  career  had  so  extended  his  manager  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

»n  that  he  was  already  regarded  as  a  His  writings  were  voluminous.     In  1889  he 

leader,  and  he  was  soon  called  into  published  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original 

c  service.    In  1841  he  was  elected  to  Sin,"  followed  in  1855  by  "The  Great  Ques- 

a  Senate  by  a  majority  of  over  three  tion,"  and  in  1867  by  "The  Society  of  Friends 

I.     He  received  every  vote,  save  one,  and  the  Two  Sacraments."    Among  his  other 

ield  County,  an  unprecedented  result,  publications  were  "  Correspondence  with  Bish- 

Jpeaker  of  the  Senate  in  1843-'44.   In  op  Doane  on  the  Oxford  Tracts,"  "  The  Chris- 

r  year  he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  tian  Ministry  not  a  Priesthood,"  "The  Apos- 

iie  was  appointed  one  of  the  Revenue  tolical  Succession,"  and  "The  Doctrine  of  Eiec- 

lioners.     In  1851  he  was  nominated  tion." 

rnor,  and  elected.  In  this  same  year  Boll,  Professor  Jacob,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
ler  John  was  made  Governor  of  Call-  land,  and  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Agassiz,  died 
He  received  the  gubematorial  nomina-  in  Wilbarger  County,  Texas,  September  29th. 
cond  time,  in  1854,  but  he  was  defeat-  He  had  been  engaged  for  six  years  previously 
)  Native  American  party.  In  1855  he  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  Texas.  There  be- 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  term  ing  no  State  geologist.  Professor  Copes,  of  Phil- 
ars.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Charles-  adelphia,  had  induced  him  to  go  thither  and 
vention  in  1860,  and  strongly  opposed  examine  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 
lination  of  Judge  Douglas.  He  was  with  a  view  to  introducing  capital  for  their 
ry  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con ven-  development.  He  was  much  esteemed  in 
864,  and  voted  for  General  McClellan.  Texas,  and  his  reputation  as  a  geologist  and 
a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1868  naturalist  is  extensive. 

^ew  York.  In  1878  he  was  delegate-  Bond,  Richard  C,  was  bom  in  Louisiana,  in 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
1  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  Saint  Louis,  and  adopted  the  legal  profession. 
ice  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  He  was  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Ascen- 
igement  was  in  great  part  the  cause  of  sion,  and  represented  that  parish  in  the  Legis- 
ts. Of  all  the  public  and  private  labors  lature.  During  the  war.  Colonel  Bond  was  an 
rnor  Bigler,  that  which  best  shows  his  officer  of  the  First  Louisiana  Regulars,  Heavy 
m  and  statesmanship  is  the  position  Artillery.  For  some  time  he  was  commandant 
in  1860.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  He  was  in  Vicksburg  dur- 
when  secession  was  imminent,  Mr.  ing  the  siege.  Afterward  he  was  chief  of  artil- 
hen  a  member  of  the  United  States  lery  of  General  Mouton's  army  in  the  trans- 
itrove  with  all  the  powers  of  his  head  Mississippi  Department.  On  September  14, 
rt  to  prevent  that  catastrophe.    He  1874,  he  commanded  a  company  of  citizen-sol- 
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diers  in  the  White  League.     He  died  in  the  vast  concourse  who  listened  to  the  last  address 

Northwest,  in  October,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  delivered  by  the  "  Man  of  Destiny  "  on  the 

BoRiE,  Hon.  Adolph  E.,  ex-Secretary  of  the  soil  of  France.    In  1833,  when  the  remains  of 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Phila-  the  Emperor  were  brought  back  to  his  beloTfti 

delphia  in  1809.     He  was  a  descendant,  on  the  land  for  interment.  Father  Brophey  assists  at 

mother's  side,  of  a  family  of  refugees  from  St.  the  most  august  obsequies  ever  celebrated  bjr 

Domingo,  of  whom  a  large  number  settled  in  this  people,  devoted  to  magnificent  pageants. 

Philadelphia.     In  1826  Mr.  Borie  graduated  A  week  after  this  imposing  event,  Father  Bro- 

from  the  Pennsylvania  University,  and  went  phey  witnessed  the  attempt  made  upon  the  life 

to  Paris  to  complete  his  education.     After  *of  King  Louis  Philippe  by  Fieschi.    From  the 

spending  several  years  abroad  he  returned  to  boulevard  where  he  stood,  the  priest  beheld 

America  and  enter^  upon  mercantile   pur-  the  passage  of  the  immense  procession  headed 

suits.    In  the  outset  of  the  civil  war  the  first  by  the  King,  and  saw  the  terrible  dischaiqge  of 

Union  League  of  the  country  was  formed  in  the  infernal  machine  prepared  and  concealed 

Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Borie  was  one  of  its  in  a  certain  building  by  which  the  monarch's 

founders  and  its  vice-president.    He  gave  large  way  led.    The  murderous  attack  killed  not  the 

sums  toward  the  enlistment  and  care  of  the  King,  but  one  of  his  Ministers  who  rode  beside 

soldiers  during  the  war,    but  otherwise   he  him.    Father  Brophey,  with  Archbishop  Du- 

had  taken  no  part  in  politics.    In  1869  he  be-  ponton,  were  the  last  spiritual  attendants  of 

came  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  appointed  by  Lafayette,  the  former  watching  night  after 

General  Grant,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    He  night  by  the  death-bed  of  the  statesman  until 

held  the  office  during  a  few  months,  and  insti-  his  soul  was  released.    In  1843  Father  Bro- 

tuted  many  reforms.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  phey  left  France  and  came  to  America.    He 

February  5th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  settled  in  New  York  as  pastor  of  St  Panrs 

Bbattox,  Judge  Geobgb  A.,  at  one  time  Church.    Nine  churches  were  built  throagh 

Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  his  efforts,  and  he  was  honorably  identified 

Island,  died  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  with  the  development  of  that  great  metropolis. 

April  19th.  Under  his  spiritual  guidance  the  renowned  and 

Brent,  Henrt  J.,  descended  from  a  Roman  well-beloved  Archbishop  Bailey  was  converted 

Catholic  family,  early  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  and  at  his 

grand-nephew  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  was  born  instance  repaired  to  Rome  to  be  received  into 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1811.     He  contrib-  the  Holy  Church.    Father  Brophey  was  a  ripe 

uted  to  Porter's  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  over  scholar,  and  a  man  of  wide  and  prominent  w- 

the  well-known  signature  of  "  Stirrup."    He  quaintance.    Presidents  Tyler,  Polk,  Fillmore, 

was  the  associate  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  in  Buchanan,  Pierce,  and  Lincoln,  were  his  per- 

founding  and  editing  the  *^  Knickerbocker."  sonal  friends.     He  settled  in  Iowa  in  18&5. 

He  died  in  New  York  City,  August  3d.  With  a  view  to  establishing  an  Irish  college,  he 

Bkinkerhoff,  Judge  Jacob,  bom  in  New  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Boone, 
York,  in  1810,  removed  early  to  Plymouth,  but  the  project  was  never  executed.  At  i 
Ohio.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  by  later  day  he  repaired  to  Mercy  Hospital  to 
the  Democrats,  and  served  from  1848  to  1847.  spemd  the  residue  of  his  days,  and  there,  ten- 
He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  derly  cared  for  by  the  Sisters,  passed  to  his 
from  1856  to  1871.  He  was  the  author  of  the  rest — not  ravaged  by  disease,  but  worn  out 
original  draft  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  He  died  with  age  and  faithful  service  in  his  Master'5 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  July  19th.  cause. 

Brophey,  George,  was  bom  near  the  city  Bcdd,  Dr.  Charles  Henbt,  a  native  of  New 

of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  August,  1775,  contem-  Jersey,  died  in  Philadelphia,  October  22d.   He 

poraneously  with  Daniel  O^Connell,  and  died  at  was  a  surgeon  during  the  war  between  the 

Davenport,  Iowa,  October  16, 1880,  in  the  one  States,  after  which   he  'became  Professor  of 

hundred  and  fifth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  the  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Franklyn  and 

son  of  an  ardent  Irish  patriot  who,  after  the  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  Pennsjlvania. 

battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  in  the  great  rebellion  He  was  subsequently  selected  to  fill  the  chair 

of  1798,  was  captured  and  executed  by  the  of  Natural  History  at  Girard  College,  which 

British.    Young  Brophey  was,  from  his  earliest  professorship  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

age,  intended  for  the  priesthood.     After  grad-  Butler,  Migor  Thomas  Lanoford,  eldest  son 

uating  at  Carlow  College,  he  went  to  Paris  to  of  G^jneral  Percival  Butler,  was  bom  in  1789, 

pursue  his  theological  studies,  and  was  ordained  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.     In  1 796  he  moved  to 

priest  in  1708.    He  was  proficientin  the  French,  Carrollton,  then  Port  William,  Kentucky,   In 

Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.    Dan-  1809  he  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant,  and 

ton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat  were  his  personal  was  stationed  at  Fort  Massac.    Having  resigned 

acquaintances,  and  were  by  him  considered  hu-  in  1811,  he  was  appointed  in  1812  by  General 

man  fiends,  without  their  parallels  in  history.  Harrison,  Quartermaster  for  the  Territories  of 

He  saw  and  conversed  with  Napoleon  I  many  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Ym- 

times,  and  in  1815,  when  the  dethroned  Em-  cennes.     In  1813  he  was  promoted  captain,  and 

peror  was  about  to  leave  France  for  his  St.  served  through  the  Northwestern   campugn 

Helena  prison.  Father  Brophey  was  among  the  under  Harrison.    In  1814,  as  aide-de-camp  to 
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jeneral  Jackson,  be  was  at  the  siege  of  Pen-  great  fire,  which  melted  away  his  property, 

lacola,  and  in  1815  at  the  battle  ot  New  Or-  which  had  been  invested  in  insurance  stocks, 

eans,  and  was  brevetted  m^jor  for  gallantry.  In  1838  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 

\iter  the  close  of  the  war  he  left  the  army  and  Custom-Honse.    He  showed  such  aptitude  for 

eceived  from  President  Madison  the  appoint-  his  work  that  he  was  promoted  to  be  deputy, 

aent  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  the  Port  and  then  assistant  collector,  which  position  be 

>f  New  Orleans.    He  resigned  this  post  in  a  held  through  all  changes  until  1876,  when  old 

hort  time  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Ken-  a^e  led  him  to  resign  after  forty  years  of  ser- 

ncky.    From  1819  to  1825  he  was  Sheriff  of  vice.   He  died  onDecemberl6th,  in  theeighty- 

jftllatin  County.    In  1826  he  represented  that'  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

oanty  in  the  Legislature.  The  old  and  new  Corwinb,  Amos  Breokinridoe,  was  bom  in 
lourt  question  was  the  prominent  issue  of  that  1815,  at  Maysville,  Kentucky.  His  early  years 
lay.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Court  par-  were  spent  on  his  father^s  plantation  in  Mis- 
y,  according  to  whose  principles  the  State  sissippi.  He  published  the  Yazoo  ^*  Banner " 
-eached  a  satisfactory  decision.  In  1847  he  from  1840  to  1864.  He  served  during  the 
igain  represented  Carroll  and  Gallatin  in  the  Mexican  War,  being  a  lieutenant  in  the  Missis- 
legislature.  He  died  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  sippi  regiment  commanded  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
m  the  21st  of  October.  Ho  was  severely  wounded  at  Buena  Vista. 
OA.MPBELL,  JoHff  A.,  died  in  Washington,  on  After  that  war,  in  partnership  with  his  broth- 
Fnly  14th.  He  was  at  one  time  Governor  of  er  Samuel,  he  edited  the  Cincinnati  *^  Daily 
PiTyoming.  Afterward,  he  was  Third  Assist-  Chronicle."  During  the  Administrations  of  Ty- 
mt  Secretary  of  State.  He  fougiit  through  ler  and  Fillmore  he  was  United  States  Consul 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  received  the  grade  nt  Panama.  In  1856  he  was  sent  by  President 
of  lientenant-colouel.  He  was  brevetted  colo-  Pierce  to  investigate  the  Panama  massacres. 
Del  and  brigadier-general  on  the  recoinmenda-  His  report  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty  and  ad- 
tions  of  GeneraLG.  H.  Thomas  and  of  General  justment  of  damages  between  the  United  States 
Schofield,  on  whose  staff  he  held  the  position  of  and  Granada.  He  was  reappointed  consul,  and 
adjutant-general.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  remained  in  Panama  until  1861,  when  he  was 
Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cleve-  removed  by  President  Lincoln.  The  command 
land  ^*  Leader."  He  received  a  commission  in  of  an  Ohio  regiment  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
the  army  and  accompanied  General  Schofield  to  declined  it.  In  1862  he  settled  in  New  Ro- 
Washington,  when  tnat  General  was  appointed  chelle,  where  he  died,  on  June  22d. 
Secretary  of  War.  General  CampbeU  was  on  Cox,  Dr.  Samuel  H.,  theologian,  was  born 
duty  there  at  the  time  of  his  death.  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  in  1792.    He  served 

Canada,  Clem,  died  in  Loudon  County ^  Vir-  as  a  volunteer  during  the  War  of  1812 ;  after 

ginia,  November  Sd,  at  the  great  age  of  one  the  war  he  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 

iandred  and  twenty-one.      He  was  a  negro  by  the  New  Jersey  Presbytery.    lie  received  his 

slave  of  the  family  of  Lee,  of  Loudon.     By  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Williams  College  and  that 

the  will  of  his  master  he  was  manumitted  sixty  of  A.  M.  from  Princeton.    He  was  for  a  long 

years  ago.    He  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  but,  time  pastor  of  the  Laight  Street  Church,  New 

rather  than  live  out  of  Virginia,  he  preferred  York.    In  1833  be  visited  Europe,  and  made  a 

to  remain  the  slave  of  the  Lees.    He  enjoyed  remarkable  speech  before  the  English  and  For- 

and  deserved  their  confidence.    According  to  eign  Bible  Society.    He  was  an  abolitionist, 

a  record  preserved  in  that  family,  he  was  bom  and  frequently  preached  on  that  subject.    He 

in  Januiuy,  1759,  when  George  II  was  still  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of 

reigning  over  Great  Britain  and  America.  New  York.    He  was  pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 

Cdambeks,  Dr.  Montgomery,  died  in  Phila-  byterian  Church  in  Brooklyn.    He  was  also 

delpbia,  October  10th,  aged  eighty-five.     He  professor  at  the  Auburn,  and  later  in  the  Union 

wrote  many  valuable  medical  treatises,  and  Theological  Seminary.    He  died  at  Bronx ville, 

practiced  his  profession  during  more  than  six-  October  2d. 

ty  years.  Crittenden,  General  George  B.,  Confeder- 

Ghandler,  Joseph  R.,  born  in  1792 ;  died  ate  States  Army,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  in 

in  Philadelphia.    From  1849  to  1855  he  was  1811,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  with  the 

a  member   of  Congress   from  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1832.    He  did  duty  in  the  Black  Hawk 

and  long  the  editor  of  the  ^*  United  States  War,  was  stationed  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  in 

Gazette.*'  Alabama,   and  resigned  the  following  year. 

CuNCH,  Charles  Powell,  was  bom  in  New  Having  volunteered  in  the  Texan  cause,  he  was 

York,  in  1797.    His  father  was  a  ship-chandler,  captured,  and  with  difficulty  released  through 

who  acquired  wealth.    His  sister  married  A.  the  intervention  of  Daniel  Webster.    He  prac- 

T.  Stewart.    In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Mr.  ticed  law  until  the  Mexican  War,  when  be  was 

Clinch  belonged  to  the  same  literary  circle  as  reappointed  to  the  army.    He  again  resigned 

Drake,  Halleck,  and  Paulding.    He  wrote  for  from  the  army  in  June,  1861,  and  joined  the 

the  press;  and  one  of  his  dramas,  ^^The  First  Confederate  cause.    He  was  commissioned  ma- 

of  May,"  was  produced  at  the  Broadway  The-  jor-general  and  sent  to  Kentucky,  where  he 

atre.    In  1835  Mr.  Clinch  was  elected  to  the  was  defeated  by  General  Thomas  at  Mill  Spring. 

$tate  Assembly.    In  that  year  occurred  the  This  important  battle,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
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General  Zollicoffer,  occasioned  such  sharp  cen-  where  he  died,  in  July,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 

snre  that  he  resigned  his  command,  but  served  six. 

in  some  capacity  throughout  the  war.    He  died  Estobob,  Dr.  Joseph  Leonabd,  was  bom  in 

at  Danville,  Kentucky,  November  27th.  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  in  1830,  and  died  there, 

Daft,  Miss  Olivia,  bom  in  Liberty  Street,  August  21st.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
New  York,  in  1778;  died  in  Newark,  New  lege  of  Oahors,  France,  where  he  was  a  dass- 
Jersey,  on  June  10th,  at  the  age  of  one  hun-  mate  of  Gambetta.  Having  graduated  in  medi- 
dred  and  two.  cine,  he  was  pursuing  scientific  studies  in  Piris 

Daggett,  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  bom  when  the  war  between  the  States  recalled  him 

at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1810 ;  died  in  to  America.    He  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in 

Hartford,  September  1st.    He  graduated  from  the  Confederate  army  in  the  trans-Mississippi 

Yale  College  in  1828.    He  was  Professor  of  Department.     He  was  captured  at  Fort  de 

Divinity  at  Yale  for  several  years.    The  ^^  Con-  Russey.    After  the  war,  he  practiced  his  pro- 

necticut  Hymn-Book,^'  issued  in  1845,  was  in  fession  in  St.  Landry,  and  endeared  himself  to 

part  compiled  by  Dr.  Daggett. '  the  people  by  his  skill  and  devotion  daring  the 

Denison,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D.,  died  at  White  epidemic  of  1878. 

Plains,  New  York,  September  Sd,  at  the  age  of  Fabb,  Evarts  W.,  was  bom  at  LittletoD, 

seventy.     He  was  the  descendant  of  Malor-  'New  Hampshire,  in  1840.     He  was  educated 

General  Daniel  Denison,  commander-in-chief  at  Dartmouth  College.    During  the  war  he- 

of  Massachusetts  Colony  during  King  Philip^s  tween  the  States  he  entered  the  army  as  a  pri- 

War.   In  1842  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Epis-  vate,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 

copal  Mission  in  New  York.    He  was  ordained  In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1876 

in  1845.    His  long  life  was  devoted  to  mission-  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 

ary  work.    He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  New  Hampshire.    He  was  elected  as  Repre- 

from  Hobart  College  in  1867.    At  the  time  of  sentative  of  the  Third  District  of  New  Hamp- 

his  death  he  was  Honorary  Secretary  for  For-  shire  to  the  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Con- 

eign    Missions  of   the    Protestant   Episcopal  gresses  of  the  United  States.    He  died  in  LitUe- 

Church.  ton,  on  November  80th. 

Debbt,  Lavanohie  Fitch,  died  October  12,  Fabbell,  Rev.  Thomab,  bom  in  Ireland,  in 
1880,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  She  was  a  na-  1828 ;  came  to  America  in  his  youth ;  was  ed- 
tive  of  Cooperstown,  and  became  the  wife  of  ucated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  ordained  bj 
James  C.  Derby,  the  well-known  publisher.  Archbishop  Hughes.  He  was  a  Greek  and 
Mrs.  Derby  was  conspicuous  in  society  for  the  Latin  scholar  of  high  attainments.  Daring  the 
generous  and  graceful  hospitality  which  she  war  his  great  pastoral  influence  was  all  em- 
dispensed  to  a  large  circle  of  literary  people,  ployed  in  behall'of  the  Government,  as  he  was 
whom  her  husband  attracted  to  their  homo  in  a  stanch  Union  man.  He  died  July  19tL 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  Some  of  Fish,  Benjamin,  was  bom  near  Trenton, 
the  late  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  the  New  Jersey,  in  1786.  Li  1812,  during  the  war 
South,  on  a  plantation  bought  by  her  husband  with  England,  he  was  employed  in  transporting 
to  gratify  her,  near  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  commissary  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  Got- 
where  she  left  a  vivid  impression  of  herself  ernment.  When  the  first  railroads  were  being 
upon  the  minds  of  her  Southern  friends.  Her  constracted  in  the  United  States,  he  undertook 
remains  are  interred  in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  at  to  connect  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  rail 
Auburn.  His  management  was  conservative.    Hia  rale 

DooQETT,  Daniel  S.,  Bishop  of  the  Method-  was  to  wait  one  hour  for  a  train,  and  then  and 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Vir-  out  a  locomotive  to  look  for  it.  When  asked 
ginia,  in  1810.  His  father  was  a  prominent  by  a  conductor  how  long  he  should  wait,  his 
member  of  the  bar,  and  the  son  began  the  answer  was,  ^*  Wait,  sir,  till  you  leam  some- 
study  of  that  profession,  but  changed  to  the  thing.*'  Mr.  Fish  was  largely  connected  with 
ministry.  He  was  made  Chaplain  of  Randolph  various  railroad  and  canal  enterprises.  Herep- 
Macon  College,  a  Methodist  institution.  After  resented  Nottingham  in  the  State  L^islatve 
preaching  throughout  the  Southern  States,  in  in  1833.  He  died  on  June  22d,  in  Trenton, 
1873  he  was  made  a  bishop.    He  was  about  to  New  Jersey,  aged  ninety-five. 

E reside  over  the  Califomia  Conference,  when  Fobd,   Edward  Lloyd,  publisher,  died  in 

e  was  seized  with  the  illness  which  resulted  New  Jersey,  December  16th,  at  the  age  of 

in  his  death,  at  Kichmond,  Virginia,  on  the  thirty-six.    He  was  in  the  army  during  the  late 

27th  of  October.  war,  and  came  out  as  captain  on  the  staff  of 

Emanuel,  Dr.  Mauley,  born  in  England;  General  Bimey.    Li  1867  the  publishing finn 

graduated  from  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  of  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  a  partner, 

and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur-  was  begun.    Many  notable  books  were  pub- 

geons.     He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  lished  by  this  house  and  its  successor.   Captain 

was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Delaware  Ford  haid  a  strong  mechanical  bent,  and  intro* 

County  Medical  Society.     He  was  also  justice  duced  many  improvements.    It  was  at  his  sng- 

of  the  peace,  and  at  one  time  United  States  gestion  that  the  present  mode  of  uniting  a 

examining-surgeon  for  pensioners.     The  last  folding  and  pasting  arrangement  with  the  ordi- 

ten  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  nary  printing-press  was  first  adopted.    He  in- 
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Tented  a  machine  for  folding,  which  was  con-  and  spent  three  years  in  Madrid,  London,  and 

nected  with  a  Iloe  rotary,  and  several  other  Paris.    In  1836  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 

appliances,  which  have  been  patented.     The  Belles-lettres  in  Geneva  College,  New  York. 

*^  Christian  Union,"  a  weekly  paper,  then  edited  After  twelve  years  he  was  transferred  to  a 

by  Mr.  Beecher,  reached  a  circulation  of  136,-  professorship  in  the  Free  Academy,  now  the 

000  copies  while  his  firm  was  its  publisher.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.    In  1856  he 

FuLLBB,  Jbromk,  died  September  2d,  1880,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 

at  Brockport,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Long  Island, 

aze.     Formerly  a  leading  Whig  of  western  and  of  two  parishes  on  Staten  Island.    He  was 

New  York,   he  represented  Monroe  County  also  assistant  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

successively  in  the  Assembly,  1843 ;  in  the  Sen-  Trinity.      Mr.  Irving  was  the  author  of  the 

ate,  1848-49;  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con-  "Conquest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto  " 

vention  of  1867.    After  Mr.  Fuller  left  the  Sen-  (1835);    **  The  Fountain  of  Livmg  Waters" 

ate,  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  (1851)  (1854);    "Tiny  Footfalls"  (1869),  and  "More 

Federal  Judge  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  than  Conqueror  "  (1873).    He  died  December 

When  Minnesota   was  admitted  as   a  State,  20th,  in  New  York. 

Judge  Fuller  returned  home,  and  in  1867  was  Johnson,  Bushrod  R.,  Confederate  general, 

elected  CountyJndge  of  Monroe  County  during  was  born  in  Ohio,  in   1817,  graduated  from 

a  succession  of  terms.  West  Point  and  served  in  the  regular  army 

GrrriNos,    M^or    Ebskine,    of   the    Third  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  when  he 

United  States  Artillery,  was  born  in  Maryland,  resigned   and  became   Superintendent  of  the 

hi  1839.    He  graduated  from  the  Military  Acad-  Western  Military  Institute,  of  Kentucky.     He 

emy.  West  Point,  in  May,  1861.    After  drilling  also  acted  as  Professor  of  Engineering,  Me- 

troops  for  some  time  in  Washington,  he  was  chanics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.    This  Insti- 

promoted  first-lieutenant,  and  served  on  the  tute  was  removed  for  sanitary  reasons  to  Nash- 

staff  of  General  Rnnyon  at  Alexandria,  Vir-  ville.    When  Tennessee  seceded  he  joined  the 

ginia,  in  the  Port  Royal  Expedition,  and  the  Confederate  side.    At  Fort  Donelson  he  was 

Department  of  the  South.    In  the  attack  on  captured  with  his  command.    He  took  part  in 

Secessionville,  South  Carolina,  October,  1862,  many  of  the  battles,  and  in  1863  attained  the 

he  was  wounded,  and  was  promoted,  for  gal-  rank  of  m^jor-general.    After  the  surrender 

lant  and  distinguished  services,  to  brevet  cap-  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Nashville.    He 

tain.     He  was  at  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Illinois,  on  September 

WIS  again  brevetted  major  for  meritorious  ser-  11th. 

vices  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  December,  1863.  Kinnbt,  William  Burnet,  was  bom  at  Mor- 
He  was  ordered  to  West  Point  after  the  close  ristown.  New  Jersey,  in  1800.  His  grandfa- 
of  the  war,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  ther.  Sir  Thomas  Kinney,  came  on  a  scientific 
and  Experimental  Philosophy.  He  was  ap-  tour  to  America,  and  ended  by  settling  in  Mor- 
pointed  captain,  February  5, 1867,  and  ordered  ris  County.  His  father.  Colonel  Abraham  Kin- 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  died,  September  ney,  was  a  gallant  Revolutionary  officer  and 
20th.  quartermaster-general  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Holmes,  Theophilus  Hunteb,  Lieutenant-  His  mother  was  Miss  Hannah  Burnet,  a  de- 
General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  was  born  in  scendant  of  the  famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
North  Carolina,  in  1804.  Appointed  a  cadet  at  William  B.  Kinney  was  educated  at  Princeton, 
West  Point  in  1825,  he  graduated  in  1829,  and,  and  after  having  studied  law,  medicine,  and 
as  brevet  second-lieutenant,  was  assigned  to  theology,  he  fijially  chose  the  profession  of 
the  Seventh  Infantry  Regiment.  He  aeclined  literature  and  settled  down  to  journalism.  He 
a  second-lieutenancy  of  dragoons  in  1833.  In  founded  the  Newark  ^^  Daily  Advertiser,"  which 
1835  he  was  made  first-lieutenant,  and  in  1833  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
lie  became  a  captain.  For  gallant  and  meri-  Thomas.  In  1841  Mr.  William  B.  Kinney  con- 
torious  conduct  at  Monterey  be  was  brevetted  tracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  authoress, 
major.  After  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  sta-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Stedman,  mother  of  the  poet, 
tioned  in  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  In  1850  President  Tay- 
In  1860  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Columbus,  lor  sent  Mr.  Kinney  to  the  court  of  Victor 
New  York,  on  recruiting  service.  He  went  on  Emanuel,  of  Sardinia,  as  United  States  Minis- 
leave  of  absence  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  ter.  After  three  years^  residence  at  Turin  he 
owned  large  estates.  In  1861  he  resigned  his  removed  to  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
commission,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army,  ing  material  for  a  history  of  Tuscany.  This 
He  commanded  at  Acquia  Creek,  and  engaged  work,  which  he  had  long  meditated,  is  still  in- 
iii  the  various  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  North-  complete.  In  1865  Mr.  Kinney  returned  to 
em  Virginia,  until  be  was  appointed  by  Presi-  his  native  country,  and  has  lived  in  compara- 
dent  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  trans- Mis-  tive  retirement.  He  died  in  Morristown,  Oc- 
fliasippi  Department.    He  died  at  FayetteviUe,  tober  21st. 

Xorth  Carolina,  on  June  20th.  Looan,  Judge  Stephen  J.,  bom  in  1799 ; 

Irvino,  Rev.  Theodore,  LL.  D.,  was  born  died  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  July  17th.  He  had 

ID  New  York,  in  1809.    In  1826  he  joined  his  been  a  resident  of  that  State  since  1833.    He 

iselebrated  uncle,  Washington  Irving,  in  Europe,  was  the  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  be- 
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fore  his  election  as  Judge,  which  office  was  officiated  at  his  funeral.   Williams  College  con- 

twice  conferred  upon  liim.    He  was  a  delegate  ferred  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  and  Notes,  Amos  C,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 

was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  four  in  1818.     He  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  1848. 

terms.  In  1869  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 

McCloskey,  Dr.  John,  D.  D.,  President  of  that  State.  In  1877  he  received  the  Democrat- 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Mary-  ic  nomination  for  Governor,  and  was  8ub«e- 
land,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1817.  Brought  quently  elected  State  Treasurer.  He  died  Sep- 
to  America  at  an  early  age,  he  entered  Mount  tember'4th,  in  Westport,  Pennsylvania. 
St.  Mary's  in  1880,  and  pursued  his  theological  O'Callaghan,  Dr.  Edmund  Bailey,  M.  D., 
as  well  as  his  classical  studies  there.  He  was  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Mallow,  Conntj  Cork,  Ire- 
ordained  by  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  in  land,  in  1799.  After  completing  his  coUegi«te 
1840.  He  returned  to  his  college,  and  in  1844  course,  he  spent  two  years  in  Paris.  In  1823 
was  made  its  vice-president.  He  was  elected  he  emigrated  to  Quebec.  He  was  admitted  to 
president  in  1871.  He  resigned  in  favor  of  Dr.  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1827.  In  18iJ4 
Watterson  iu  1877.  Dr.  McCloskey  resumed  he  was  editor  of  **  The  Vindicator."  In  1836 
the  presidency  in  1879.  He  died  at  his  post  of  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
usefulness  and  honor  December  24th.  Lower  Canada.     After  the  insurrection,  be  re- 

MacWhorter,  Professor  Alexander,  born  moved  to  New  York.  He  was  a  laborions  sta- 
in New  York,  in  1822,  was  the  grandson  of  Dr.  dent  of  the  history  of  Canada  and  of  the  Colo- 
MacWhorter,  chaplain  of  General  Enox^s  bri-  nial  Annals  of  New  York.  He  published  trea- 
gade  of  artillery,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Pro-  tises  and  essays  on  that  subject,  translating 
feasor  MacWhorter  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  French  and  Dutch  documents,  and  preserriug 
College  in  1842.  He  filled  the  chair  of  English  many  curious  political  and  family  anecdotes. 
Literature  and  Metaphysics  at  the  Troy  Univer-  His  **  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  or  New 
sity.     He  was  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and  York  under  the  Dutch,"  appeared  in  1846.  »nd 

Sublished,   in  1857,  '^  Yahveh  Christ,  or  the  has  passed  through  several   editions.    In  the 

lemorial  Name,"  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany  h« 

that  the  word  Jehovah  should  be  Yahveh,  **  He  collated  and  edited  for  the  State  the  recordj 

who  shall  be,"  meaning  Christ.    His  argument  embodied   in  the   fourteen    volumes  of  the 

is  ingenious.     He  wrote  largely  for  reviews ;  ,"  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New 

his  last  article,  "The  Edemic  Period  of  Man,"  York,"  and  eleven  volumes  containing "Doco- 

is  learned.    He  died  in  July,  at  New  Haven.  ments  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New 

Merri AM,  George,  was  born  in  1803,  in  Wor-  York."  This  work  required  the  devotion  of 
cester,  Massachusetts,  died  June  22,  1880,  in  twenty-two  years.  Afterward,  in  1870,  be  re- 
Springfield,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  moved  to  New  York  City.  His  long  labors  in 
well-known  Webster's  Dictionary  publishing  behalf  of  American  history  ended  only  with  his 
firm  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam.  At  the  age  of  fit-  life.  He  died  in  New  York,  May  27th. 
teen  years  he  went  into  a  printing  -  oflice,  O'Kbefe,  Rev.  Eugene,  was  bom  in  Cork, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  credit  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  in  his  boyhood, 
that  when  he  became  of  age  he  was  taken  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St  Frtnds 
into  partnership.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Spring-  Xavier,  and  afterward  at  the  Sulpician  College, 
field  and  established  with  his  brother  the  firm  Montreal.  After  his  ordination  he  began  his 
that  has  since  become  famous,  and  in  1847  labors  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
bought  the  plates  and  copyright  of  Webster's  where  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  took 
Dictionary,  which  was,  at  that  time,  a  drug  on  charge  of  a  parish  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  i 
the  market.  This  work  they  carefully  rc&dited,  profound  linguist  and  classical  scholar.  He  is 
having  secured  a  series  of  scholarly  revisions  most  widely  known  by  his  translations  from 
of  it.  the  Italian  and  Greek  languages.    He  died  in 

Neale,  Professor  Samuel  A.,  one  of  the  New  York,  September  22d. 
most  prominent  colored  men  in  the  country,  Omohiwdro,  J.  B.,  better  known  as  "Texas 
died  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  August  16th,  Jack,'*  was  one  of  the  most  noted  scouts  of  the 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  was  one  of  the  Far  West.  In  the  Sioux  campaign  of  1876, 
Faculty  of  Avery  College,  Allegheny  City,  under  General  Crook's  command,  he  wss  em- 
Pennsylvania.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ployed  by  the  Government.  After  the  defeat 
political  campaign  of  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sioux  he  rode  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  five  miles  in  six  days  throngh  a  hostile  coon- 
Pennsylvania.  try,  bringing  the  news  twenty-four  boors  ear- 

Nichols,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  was  born  No-  lier  than  the  military  authorities.   HediedMiJ 

vember,  1787.     He  graduated  from  Yale  Col-  28th,  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  was  Iniried 

lege  in  1811,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  of  with  military  honors, 

the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church.     He   was  Opdykb,  George,  ex-Mayor  ^f  New  York, 

probably  the  oldest  presbyter  of  that  Church  in  was  born  in  Hunterdon  Ct>unty,^ew  Jersej, 

America  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc-  in   1805.      Though  descended   froT  Gjsbert 

curred  July  17th  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Opdyke,  one  of  the  early  Knickerb^®'"  •^ 

He  was  the  friend  of  Chief -Justice  Jay,  and  tiers,  the  father  of  George  Opdyke  walP***" 
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ho  could  give  his  son  no  advantages  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  and  another  at  Ge- 

bion  except  what  he  could  gain  from  neva,  New  York,  in  1835  he  was  elected  Secre- 

night-school  after  farm-work  was  tary  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 

et  he  so  improved  his  limited  opportu-  Philadelphia.    In  1850  he  retired  from  active 

'.  at  sixteen  he  himself  took  up  the  pro-  service.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 

a  schoolmaster.  At  eighteen  he  went  of  the  temperance  cause.  He  was  father  of  Pro- 

eek  his  fortune.     He  first  stopped  at  fessor  Phelps,  of  Andover,  and  grandfather  of 

,  Ohio,  then  a  mere  frontier  town,  the  authoress  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

ire  he  moved  to  New  Orleans.     In  Pillot,  Andrew  P.,  was  born  in  France  in 

etumed,  engaging  in  business  in  New  1796.     He  served  under  Napoleon  in  his  last 

r  while  he  continued  to  reside  in  New  two  campaigns.     He  afterward  removed  to 

He  represented  this  State  in  the  Buf-  America  and  engaged  in  commerce,  first  in 

ention  in  1848  as  a  Free-soil  Democrat.  Charleston,  and  later  as  a  banker  in  New  York, 

e  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.    He  His  firm,  Pillot  &  La  Barli^,  first  established 

limself  so  zealous  in  protecting  the  the  cotton-trade  between  New  York,  Liverpool, 

franchises  of  New  York  City  from  and  Havre.    His  large  fortune  was  swept  away 

that,  while  he  alienated  some  mem-  by  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  at  the  close  of  the 

18  own  party,  he  received  the  nomi-  war.     He  died  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  July 

r  Mayor  in  1859.     Defeated  in  that  10th,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

le  was  renominated  and  installed  in  Read,  Mrs.  Sophia  Howard,  died  in  Balti- 

is  administration  extended  over  the  more,  on  November  21st,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 

years  of    1863  and  1864,  and  was  She   was  the  last  surviving  child  of  Colonel 

y  firmness  and  vigor.    The  draft  riots  John  Eager  Howard,  the  hero  of  the  Cowpens, 

essed,  and  many  important  acts  were  who,  after  passing   with  distinction  through 

In  1851  Mr.  Opdyke  published  a  work  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  four  times  elected 

al  economy.     While  a  member  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  finally  represented 

Currency  he  showed  his  mastery  of  his  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.    His  an- 

ct  of  finance,   and  carried  through  cestral  estates  occupied  a  portion  of  the  land 

isures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  on  which   Baltimore  stands.     Out  of  it  he 

al  panics.     He  died  in  New  York,  on  donated  the  land  for  the  Washington  Monu- 

of  June,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  ment.    He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 

in  the  regular  army  organized  by  General 

Professor  Benjamin,  the  mathema-  Washington.     Sophia  Howard  was  born  in 

13  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  at  her  father^s  Belvidere  estate.    Born 

9  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829.     He  and  reared  in  luxury,  she  wished  to  .marry  a 

»me  time  Tutor  of  Mathematics  in  his  penniless    young   lawyer,    George    Channing 

[n  1833  he  became  Professor  of  Math-  Read,  of  South  Carolina.    Her  father^s  consent 

id  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  1842  he  being  denied,  they  made  a  runaway  match. 

)  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Math-  Ttie  brilliant  belle  of  a  few  weeks  past  began 

In  1849  the  Government  appointed  housekeeping  on  the  narrowest  scale,  in  her 
suiting  Astronomer  in  the  prepara-  husbanded  back  office.  The  father  soon  re- 
he  ^^  American  Nautical  Almanac.^'  lented,  and  she  inherited  from  him  a  large  for- 
i  member  of  the  Scientitic  Council  tune.  Her  eldest  daughter  married  an  English- 
vith  the  organization  of  the  Dudley  man,  a  near  relative  of  Cardinal  Weld.  Her 
)ry  at  Albany.  From  1867  to  1874  second  daughter  was  married  first  to  Albert 
iperintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  Carroll,  great-grandson  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
rofessor  Baohe.  He  was  the  author  of  Carroll  ton.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Car- 
imatical  text-books  used  in  Harvard,  roll,  who  joined  the  Confederates,  was  killed 
vised  the  "  Cambridge  Miscellany  of  in  battle  in  1862.  His  widow  remarried  Mr. 
tics.  Physios,  and  Astronomy.'^  He  James  Fenner  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
writer  of  many  widely  known  papers  Legislature.  Mrs.  Read  was  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Qtial  Physica,"  "  Celestial  Mechanics,"  Betsey  Bonaparte,  and  up  to  a  short  period  be- 
icovery  of  Neptune,"  and  other  kin-  fore  her  death  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
?^.  He  died  October  6th,  at  the  age  ous  figures  in  Baltimore  society,  and  an  historic 
y-one.  link  between  the  Revolutionary  period  and  her 
lEB,  Right  Rev.  A.  D.,  Bishop  of  San  own  day. 

Texas,  was  bom  in  Florida,  in  1824 ;  Satterlee,  Richard  S.,  Brevet  Brigadier- 

at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  and  General,  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Coun- 

in  that  city  in  1850  by  Bishop  Portier.  ty.  New  York,  December,  1798.     He  was  the 

Dnsecrated  Bishop  of  San  Antonio  on  son  of  Major  William  Satterlee,  who  received 

•  8.  1874.     He  died  there,  April  14th.  his  death-wound    at  the   battle  of  Brandy- 

,   Rev.  Elisha,  D.  D.,  was  bqirn  at  wine,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Rich- 

wn,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  and  died  ard.    He  was  commissioned  in  the  army  in 

iwken,  New  Jersey,  December  29th.  1822,  and  saw  hard  service  against  the  Indians 

•rdained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte-  on  the  frontier.   In  1837  he  was  at  Tampa  Bay, 

rch  in  1815.    Aft3r  a  pastorate  at  and  was  medical  director  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
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eral  Zachory  Taylor.    Daring  the  Cherokee  He  also  published  a  series  of  books  entity 

campaign  he  was  with  General  Scott.   He  was  **  Half  Hoars  with  the  Best  Preachers." 

stationed  on  the  frontier  antil  the  breaking  oat  Spoffobd,  Hekbt  M.,  was  bom  in  HaasachQ- 

of  the  Mexican  War,  when  he  was  made  chief  setts.    His  father  was  a  clergyman,  living  then 

surgeon  under  General  Worth.     He  was  ship-  at  Chilmark,  on  Cape  Cod.     He  removed  to 

wrecked  off  Cape  Horn  on  the  transport  San  Amherst  to  educate  his  sons.    Henry  M.  Spof- 

Francisco,  while  on  the  way  to  California,  ford  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Am- 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  Medical  Purveyor  herst  College  in  1840.    He  spent  three  jtm 

of  the  army.     He  was  retired  by  President  there  as  a  tutor,  and  then  removed  to  *Loiiia- 

Johnson.    He  died  in  New  York,  on  November  ana,  where  he  was  principal  of  an  academj  in 

10th.  Bienville  Parish.    During  this  period  he  was 

Sears,  Barnas,  died  July  6,  1880,  at  Sara-  studying  law.    After  his  admission  to  the  btr 

toga,  New  York,  in  the  seventy- seventh  year  of  in  1846,  he  settled  in  Shreveport,  and  bectme 

his  age.    Dr.  Sears  had  long  been  prominent  in  the  partner  of  Judge  Olcott,  brother-in-law  of 

educational  affairs,  was  the  author  of  several  Rufus  Choate.    His  rise  was  rapid.    He  wis 

books  on  educational  subject's,  and  for  many  elected  Judge  of  the  district  in  which  ShreT^ 

years  President  of  Brown  University,  at  Provi-  port  is  situated  in  1852.    In  1854  he  became 

dence.    When  George  Peabody  gave  the  fund  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South,  Louisiana.    In  1858  he  resigned  this  positioo, 

Dr.  Sears  was  made  manager,  with  an  advis-  and  began  practicing  law   in   New  OrieaDt. 

ory  Board  of  Trustees.     He  went  to  live  in  After  the  war  he  was  taken  as  a  partner  bj 

Staunton,  Virginia,  which  was  his  residence  Hon.  John  A  Campbell,  who  had  held  the  po- 

at  the  time  of  his  death.  sition  of  Associate- Justice  of  the  United  States 

Sbdden,  James  Alexander,  a  descendant  of  Supreme  Court  until  1861,  when  he  resigned  it. 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  born  Having  amassed  a  fortune.  Judge  Spofford  re- 
in Virginia,  in  1815.  He  entered  public  life  at  tired  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  lired 
an  early  age,  and  represented  the  Richmond  chiefly  on  an  estate  in  Tennessee.  In  1877  be 
district  in  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty-third  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  caacns  for 
Congresses,  having  defeated  John  Minor  Botts,  United  States  Senator,  and  was  nnanimooalj 
the  Whig  candidate.  He  was  one  of  the  Peace  elected  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to  fill  tbe 
Commissioners  in  1861.  He  was  elected  to  term  beginning  March,  1877.  The  ^' Packard " 
the  First  Confederate  Congress.  In  1862  he  Legislature,  shortly  before  its  disbanding,  elect- 
was  appointed  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.  ed  William  Pitt  Kellogg  for  the  same  term,  aod 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur-  he  took  his  seat.  Judge  Spofford  made  two 
suits.  He  died  in  Goochland  County,  Virginia,  contests  against  Mr.  Kellogg,  but  was  not  ad- 
August  19th.  mitted  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  wbicb  oe- 

Seguin,  Dr.  Edward,  was  born  in  France,  in  curred  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Vir- 

1812,  but  removed  to  America  in  1848,  and  es-  ginia,  August  20th. 

tablished  himself  first  in  Ohio,  and  afterward  Stevens,  Colonel  Ambrose,  died  in  Lexiog- 

in  New  York.    His  specialty  was  the  treatment  ton,  Kentucky,  December  10th,  aged  seventj- 

of  idiocy,  insanity,  and  nervous  diseases.    He  three.    He  commanded  a  regiment  during  the 

was  the  first  person  who  established  in  1838  a  civil  war.    For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 

school  for  the  training  of  idiots.    This  has  he  was  the  editor  of  the  *^  Live-Stock  Joamal." 

been  the  model  of  nearly  a  hundred  institn-  He  was  considered  in  England  and  America  tbe 

tions  having  this  object.    He  has  published  highest  authority  on  pedigrees  and  the  raising 

many  works  treating  the  subject  of  idiocy  aud  of  live-stock.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York 

cognate  matters.    Since  1866  he  has  been  en-  State. 

gaged  in  researches  on  thermography,  or  the  Thorne,  Johk  S.,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  New 
science  of  animal  heat,  in  which  department  York  in  1806,  and  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
he  made  many  notable  discoveries.  He  was  lege,  Schenectady.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Med-  settled  in  Brooklyn.  During  the  prevalence 
ical  OfiScers  having  charge  of  Institutions  for  of  cholera,  in  1882,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
Idiots.  His  latest  essay,  ^*  On  the  Training  of  his  courage  and  successful  practice.  He  was  « 
the  Idiotic  Hand,^^  was  read  at  the  last  meet-  founder  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  one 
ing  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Long  Island  Coi- 
died  in  New  York,  October  28th.  lege  Hospital.    For  twenty-five  years  he  wasa 

Simons,  M.  Laird,  a  journalist  and  literary  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  EdacatioOf 

man,   died  in  Philadelphia,  November  17th.  of  which  he  was  elected  President.    Dr.  Tborne 

He  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  1848,  and  was  a  was  also  an  associate  of  the  King's  Coonty 

graduate  of  its  Central  High  School.    He  was  Medical  Society,  the  Long  Island  Historical 

editor  of  **Stodart's  Review."    He  condensed  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Packer  Institute. 

D'Aubignd's  "  History  of  the  Reformation."  He  died,  September  1st,  in  Brooklyn. 

He  was  the  continuator  of  Duyckink's  '*  Cyclo-  Tileston,  William  M.,  died  in  New  York, 

psdia  of  American  Literature."     He  had  just  April  22d,  from  injuries  received  at  Madison 

prepared  a  **  History  of  the  World  "  in  many  Square  Garden.    He  saw  much  travel  in  hi* 

volumes,  which  was  the  last  labor  of  his  life,  youth,  especially  in  China  and  Japan.    InlSTi 
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ecame  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  Regents.    This  office  he  resigned  in  January, 

6  **  Forest  and  Stream/'     His  contriba-  and  by  unanimous  vote  was  appointed  Hono- 
were  not  confined  to  this  one  periodical ;  rary  Secretary  of  the  Board  on  the  acceptance 

rote  many  stories  and  bits  of  travel  which  of  his  resignation, 
published  in  Scribner's  and  other  maga-        OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.    Anstkd,  David 

Thomas,  an  English  physicist,  bom  in  London, 
1T80N,  James  Craio,  LL.  D.,  was  born  of  in  1814;  died  May  20, 1880.   He  was  appointed 
rican  parents  in  Elgin  County,  Ontario,  in  1840  Professor  of  King^s  College,  London, 
(88.     He  graduated  at  the  University  of  in  1845  Lecturer  on  Geology,  in  the  East  India 
igan,  in  1857.     He  became  Instructor  of  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  and  in  the 
ematics  there,  and  assistant  at  the  observa-  same  year  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  College 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Astrono-  of  Civil  Engineers,  Putney.    He  is  the  author 
L 1859,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Phys-  of  a  large  number  of  works  and  essays  chiefly 
1860,  and  director  of  the  observatory  in  on  geology.     Among  his  latest  writings  are 
In  1870  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  "  Physiography  "  (1877),  and  "  Water,  Phy si- 
Trench  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  dis-  cal,  Descriptive,  and  Practical"  (1878).     In 

7  of  eighteen  asteroids.  He  went  with  the  1874  he  was  engaged  in  directing  the  works  of 
rican  expedition  to  Peking  to  watch  the  the  Laurian  Lead-smelting  Company  in  Greece, 
it  of  Venus.  While  there  he  added  a  new  Apuzzo,  Franobsoo,  cardinal,  priest,  and 
3id  to  his  list  of  discoveries.  Hegaveitthe  Archbishop  of  Capua,  was  born  in  Naples, 

of  Ne-wha,  a  Chinese  goddess,  who  is  said  April  7, 1807 ;  died  July  27, 1880.    At  the  Vat- 

ve  righted  the  heavens  once  when  they  had  icau    Council,  he  made    a  moderate  opposi- 

i  into  chaos.    He  observed  the  great  solar  tion  to  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  papal 

le  of  1878  from  Wyoming.     His  name  is  infallibility,  but  accepted  the  doctrine  after 

connected  with  the  discovery  of  a  planet  its  promulgation.    He  was  made  a  cardinal  in 

een  Mercury  and  the  sun.    A  fine  observ-  1877.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 

was  built  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  espe-  Archbishop  of  Naples  upon  the  death  of  Cardi- 

for  his  use.    He  is  the  author  of  *^  A  nal  Kiario  Sforza,  and  took  possession  of  the 

lar   Treatise    on    Comets"    (I860),    and  see  without  asking  the  royal  exequatur,  thus 

joretical  Astronomy"  (1868).     He  aied  at  precipitating  a  conflict  between  the  Govem- 

son,  Wisconsin,  on  November  23d,  at  the  ment  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  Court    He  was 

►f  forty-two.  not  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  even 

iNOHESTKR,  Oliver  F.,  ex -Lieutenant-Gov-  nominally  imprisoned.     In  November,  1878, 

-  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  however,  when  the  assassination  of  the  King 

He  amassed  great  wealth,  which  he  in-  was  attempted  by  Passenante,  he  hastened  to 

d  in  a  manufactory  of  rifles.     He  was  congratulate  the  King  upon  his  escape,   and 

dent  of  the  Winchester  Repeating- Arms  also  conveyed  the  congratulations  of  the  Pope, 

pany.     In  1866  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-  The  Government  then  sent  the  Cardinal  his 

imor  of  Connecticut.    He   made   many  exequatur,  and  the  latter  submitted  to  the  Ital-  ' 

factions  to  Yale  College,  and  was  founder  ian  ecclesiastical  law. 

e  Winchester  Conservatory  at  Yale.    He        Assino,  Ludmilla,  a  German  authoress,  bom 

December  10th,  at  New  Haven.  at  Hamburg,  February  22, 1821 ;  died  March  25, 

>LFK,  Joel,  a  direct  descendant  of  General  1880.    She  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Vam- 

e,  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Virginia.     He  hagen  von  £nse^  in  whose  house  at  Berlin  she 

in  New  York,  on  November  25th.    Ho  received,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  an 

ed  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for  a  mer-  excellent  education,  and  became  intimately  ac- 

le  life.     In  1846  he  retired  with  a  compe-  quainted  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Prince 

fortune.     He  was  the  originator  of  many  von  PtLckler  -  Muskau,   and  other  celebrated 

table  enterprises,  and  devoted  his  time  and  men.    She  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 

IS  to  philanthropic  objects  during  the  last  political  world  by  the  posthumous  publication 

f-five  years  of  his  life.  of  the  diaries  of  her  uncle.    An  action  brought 

30D,  John,  ex-Governor  of  Illinois,  died  at  against  her  at  Berlin  for  traducing  the  King 

cy,  Illinois,  on  June  4th.    He  was  born  and  Queen  resulted  in  her  being  sentenced  to 

Mjember  20,  1798,  in  Cayuga  County,  New  eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  some  time 

.     He  went  to  Illinois  in  1819.     He  was  later  she  was  again  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 

ounder  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  having  been  prisonment.    As  she  had  taken  up  her  per- 

■st  and  only  settler  in  the  year  1822.    He  manent  residence  in  Italy,  she  never  actually 

successively  City  Councilman,  repeatedly  underwent  these  punishments.    In  Italy  she 

*ted  Mayor,  State  Senator,  and  Governor,  became  intimately   acquainted   with   Mazzini 

>oLWORTii,  Samuel  Buell,  LL.  D.,  died  in  and  other  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and 

dyn.  New  York,  on  June  30th.     For  more  published  a  number  of  works  in  the  Italian 

half  a  century  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  language.    She  translated  Mazzini's  works  into 

of  education.    In  1852  his  marked  ability  German,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  and  es- 

1  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  State  says  on  prominent  men  and  the  condition  of 

al  School  at  Albany.    He  was  elected,  in  affairs  in  Italy.     Some  of  her  latest  works  are: 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  "  Ausgenahlte  Schriflen  von  Vamhagen  von 
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Ense  "  (14  vols.,  1871-'74) ;  "  Brief  wechsel  nnd  died  November  26, 1880.    He  succeeded  tn  the 

Tagebticher    der  Farsten    voa    Pdckler-Mus-  baronetcy  at  the  death  of  liis  father  in  1862, 

kau  "  (4  vols.,  1878-74) ;  "  Forst  Hermann  von  being  the  second  baronet.     He  was  appointed 

Ptickler-Muskau  "  (1873-74).  Of  Varnhagen's  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 

posthumous  works  she  also  published:    *'Fr.  Oxford,  and  was  for  several  years  President  of 

von  Gentz.  Tagebticher"  (4  vols.,  1873-74);  the  Chemical  Society. 

"  Brief e  swischen  Varnhagen  und  Rahel "  (6  Buokland,  Francis  Trevkltan,  an  English 

vols.,  1874r-75).     A  marriage  which  she  con-  naturalist,  son  of  the  geologist  William  Buck- 

tracted  in  December,  1874,  with  Cino  Grimelli,  land,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  bomDecem- 

a  colonel  in  the  Italian  army,  proved  unhappy  ber  17,  1826;  died  in  London,  December  19, 

and  ended  in  divorce.  1880.    Having  graduated  in  1848  from  Christ- 

Auzocx,  Theodore  Louis  JfiR6MB,  a  French  church,  Oxford,  he  was  from  1864  to  1863  as- 
anatomist,  was  born  at  Saint- Au bin  d'Ecroville,  sistant  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  retired  in  or- 
in  the  department  of  Eure,  April  7, 1797;  died  der  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  natural  hw 
at  Paris,  on  March  6,  1880.  He  graduated  in  tory.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
Paris  as  a  physician  in  1822,  and  soon  became  Salmon-Fisheries  for  England  and  Wales,  snd  in 
known  in  the  medical  world  by  his  system  of  1870  special  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
anatomie  elastigue^  a  method  of  taking  casts  of  effects  of  recent  legislation  on  the  salmon- 
the  dead  subjects  in  a  paste  which  when  dry  fisheries  of  Scotland.  He  bad  previoasl?  es- 
becomes  as  hard  as  wood  and  impervious  to  tablished  at  his  own  expense  the  **  Museum  of 
moisture,  exhibiting  with  perfect  distinctness  Economic  Fish-Culture  ^^  in  the  Hoyal  Borti- 
every  vein  and  fiber.  He  established  at  Saint-  cultural  Garden,  in  which  are  Ulustrated  the 
Aubin  a  manufactory  of  such  molds  and  pro-  modes  of  propagating  fresh  and  salt  water  fish 
duced  types  of  each  of  the  great  families  of  and  oysters.  In  1877  he  was  one  of  a  commis- 
natural  history,  from  the  elephant  down  to  sion  to  inquire  into  the  crab  and  lobster  fisher- 
the  mollusk,  each  divided  into  several  hundred  ies  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  resulted  in 
pieces.  His  establishment  was  celebrated  for  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  those 
the  judicious  management  of  the  workmen  em-  mollusks.  He  also  served  in  1877  on  a  corn- 
ployed,  and  the  artistic  education  it  afforded  to  mission  of  inquiry  into  the  herring-fisheries, 
large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  in  1878  he  was  engaged  upon  a  committee 
He  was  the  author  of  ^^  Lemons  ^l^mentaires  relative  to  the  sea-fisheries  around  EngUnd 
d^anatomie  et  de  physiologic^'  (1839,  third  edi-  and  Wales.  No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr. 
tion,  1858),  and  of  various  other  professional  Buckland  for  popularizing  the  subject  of  fish- 
essays,  ery  cultivation  throughout  the  civilized  vorld, 

Babbt,  Edwabd  Middleton,  an  English  nr-  and  his  advice  was  sought  not  only  by  his  own 
chitect,  bom  in  1830;  died  January  29,  1880.  Government,  but  by  those  of  Russia,  Gennanv, 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  France,  the  United  States,  and  many  other  coon- 
Barry,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1860  as  architect  tries.  In  1866,  with  the  late  Mr.  Pfennell,  he 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  were  com-  projected  and  started  ^^Land  and  Water,"  aod 
pleted  by  him.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  he  contributed  to  this  periodical  up  to  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  numerous  other  very  day  before  his  death.  His  four  series  of 
buildings.  In  1867  his  design  for  the  new  Na-  "Curiosities  of  Natural  History"  were  first 
tional  Gallery  was  deemed  the  best  by  the  published  in  1857,  and  several  additions  hsre 
judges.  He  was  a  Fellow  and  at  onetime  since  appeared.  A  *' Familiar  Histor}' of  Brit- 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit-  ish  Fishes  "  appeared  in  1878,  the  *'  Logbook 
ish  Architects,  and  an  honorary  member  of  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist"  in  1876,  and  a 
several  foreign  societies.  In  1873  he  was  magnificent  edition  of  Gilbert  White's  clasaal 
elected  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome  "  (first  published 
Academy,  and  Treasurer  in  1874.  in  1789),  largely  annotated,  was  published  in 

Bell,  Thomas,  an  English  naturalist,  bom  1879.    Mr.  Buckland  was  a  very  decided  op- 

at  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  England,  October  11,  ponent  of  the  views  of  Darwin,  and  freqnentlj 

1792 ;  died  March    ,  1880.     He  was  Professor  expressed  his  dissent  from  them, 

of  ZoSlogy  at  King's  College,  London,  for  more  Buschmann,  Johann  Karl  Eduard,  a  Ger 

than  forty  years  from  1832,  President  of  the  man  philologist,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Febnurr 

Ray  Society  from  its  foundation  until  1859,  14,  1805;   died  Anril  21,  1880.     At  the  age  of 

and  President  of  the  Linnroan   Society  from  twenty-twoyearshe  went  to  Mexico,  where  he 

1853  to  1861.     He   was  a  member  of  many  studied  the  Aztec  and  other  native  langniigei 

European  and  American  scientific  societies,  the  On  his  return  he  was  recommended  by  Boff  to 

author  of  numerous  works  and  monographs  Alexander  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  both  ^ 

on  natural  history,  and  a  contributor  to  the  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  their 

transactions   of   some  societies.     For    many  standard  works.     He  was  the  author  of  Vil- 

years  before  his  death  he  resided  in  Gilbert  helm  von  Humboldt's  larger  work  on  the  Kaoi 

White's  former  dwelling  at  Selbome.  language  of  Java,  containing  a  comparttiTe 

Brodik,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins,  baronet,  the  grammar  of  the  South  -  Sea  languages.    Of 

eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  eminent  sur-  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  "Kosmos"  he  pol>- 

geon  of  the  same  name,  born  February  5, 1817 ;  lished  in  1862  the  fifth  volume,  with  a  general 
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f  the  entire  work.    He  did  not  publish  only  a  small  number  of  readers.    Only  a  few 

g  of  importance  daring  the  last  eighteen  weeks  before  his  death  he  completed  **  Bou- 

t  bis  life.  vard  et  P6cuchet "  (1880),   which  has  been 

LEs,  Michel,  a  French  mathematician,  styled  a  kind  of  cyclopsedia  of  human  folly. 

Epernon,  November  15,  1793 ;  died  at  Fortune,  Robejbt,  a  Scottish  botanist,  born 

)ecember  19,  1880.     He  was  a  pupil  of  in  Berwickshire,  in  1813 ;  died  April  13,  1880. 

ytechnic  School,  and  in  1841  was  ap-  He  became  a  horticulturist  in  tne  Botanical 

Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mechan-  Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  acquiring  a 

e  same  institution.  Subsequently  a  pro-  competent  knowledge  of  botany  by  his  own 

lip   of  Higher   Mathematics   was  spe-  efforts,  he  was  sent  in  1842  as  Commissioner 

stablished  for  him  by  the  Faculty  of  of  the   Horticultural  Society  of  London,   to 

9.     He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  northern  China;  and  on  his  reti^rn  published 

i  and  geometricians  of    his  age,    and  a  work,  which  was  highly  valued.    In  1848  he 

cipal  works  were  translated  into  Ger-  was  employed  by  the  East  India  Tea  Company 

d  other  languages.    He  was  the  victim  to  make  investigations  respecting  the  acclima- 

}ry  remarkable  literary  fraud,*"  having  tization  of  the  tea-plant  in  India,  and  in  1857 

led  from  M.  Irene  Lucas  a  very  large  by  the  United  States  Patent-Office  to  collect  in 

of  forged  autograph  letters  of  distin-  China  the  seeds  of  the  tea-shrub.    He  was  a 

persons.  frequent  contributor  on  botanical,  geographi- 

rpoBD  and  Baloarres,  Alexander  Wil-  cal,  and  scientific  subjects,  to  the  *^  AthenoBum  ** 

3AWF0RD  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  eldest  son  of  and  other  English  periodicals. 

Crawford,  the  twenty-fourth  Earl  ot*  Fouknier,  £do hard,  a  French  author,  bom 

rd  and  ninth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  was  born  in  Orleans,  June  15,  1819;  died  in  Paris,  May 

r  16, 1812;  died  December  16, 1880.  He  10,  1880.     He  early  devoted  himself  to  jour- 

ed  to  the  earldom  in  1869,  up  to  which  nalism  and  to  writing  for  the  theatre.     His 

had  borne  the  title  of  Lord  Lindsay.  He  first  dramatic  work  was  published  in  1851 ;  his 

vorks  on  the  Church  of  England,  on  his  last,  '*  Guttenberg,^'  in  1865.    Among  journal- 

in  the  East,  and  on  Etruscan  inscrip-  ists  he  was  especially  known  as  the  dramatic 

nd  in  1874  sent  at  his  own  expense  an  critic  of  the  "Patrie."    With  great  persever- 

ion  to  Mauritius  to  observe  the  transit  ance  he  also  pursued  historical  studies,  among 

IS.  the  fruits  of  which  were  a  "  History  of  Inven- 

Y,  Kenelm  Hes^rt,  an  English  author,  tions,"  a  "  History  of  Hotels,"  a  **  History  of 

rn  iixl800;  died,  March  22,  1880.     He  the  Art  of  Printing  and  of  Libraries,"  and  a 

e  youngest  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  W.  "  History  of  Bookbinding  in  France  during  the 

Dean  of  Clonfert,  who  belonged  to  the  Past  Centuries." 

•anch  of  Lord  Digby's  family.      Gradu-  Gaumart,    Nicolas    Acquste,    a    French 

t  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1823,  painter,  born  in  Paris,  March  26,  1818;  died 

le  time  afterward  joined  the  Roman  in  Paris,  January  19, 1880.    A  pupil  of  Ingres, 

c  Church.     He  wrote  a  number  of  the-  he  chose  by  preference  sober  and  Scriptural 

and  archsBological  works,  the  last  of  themes,  and  for  many  years  his  name  was 

npeared  in  1876  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  never  absent  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon, 

e  to    Previous  Works  in  Prose  and  He  also  wrote  on  subjects  connected  with  the 

'      A   son  of  Mr.  Dit^by,   Mr.  Kenelm  fine  arts. 

I  Digby,  represented  Queen's  County  in  Gramont,  Antoine  Ag^n^or  Alfred,  Duke 

ise  of  Commons  from  1868  to  1880,  but  de,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  Paris,  August 

'eated  at  the  election  in  1880.  14,  1819;  died  January  16,  1880.     After  re- 

bert,  Gustave,  a  French  novelist,  born  ceiving  an  education  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 

n,  in  1821 ;  died  at  Croisset,  near  Rouen,  he  was  sent  in  1840  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

1880.     He  has  sometimes  been  called  to  Cassel.     Subsequently  he  held  similar  posts 

ler  of  the  realistic  or  naturalistic  school,  at  Stuttgart,  Turin,  Rome,  and  Vienna.    From 

ill  M.  Zola  is  now  the  most  celebrated  the  latter  city  he  was  recalled  in  1870,  to  be 

atative.     His  first  novel,  "Madame  de  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs  in  the  Ollivier 

"  (2  volumes,  Paris,  1857),  led  to  legal  Cabinet.     He  showed  in  this  position  a  spirit 

lings  against  him  for  immorality.     The  of  hostility  to  Prussia,  and  appeared   to  be 

al  novel,  Salamnob6,  which  treats  of  life  anxious  to  bring  on  the  war,  which  soon  broke 

ent  Carthage  (1862),  is  considered  his  out,  and  ended  so  fatally  for  France.     Though 

iportant  work.    The  next  novel,  "  L'Ed-  very  popular  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 

Sentimentale "   (1869),  did  not  meet  he  soon   fell  from  power  when  the  French 

favorable  reception,  but  a  fairy -play,  army  suffered  the  first  terrible  disasters.    Since 

in  the  same  year,  "  Le  ChAteau  des  the  war  the  Duke  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

'  met  with  a  great  success.  His  last  great  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Andreas  Memor," 

"Tentation  de  Saint- Antoine  "  (1874),  he  published  in  the  latter  years  of  hi«  life  a 

ised  by  many  French  critics  as  one  of  the  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Revue  do  France," 

works  of  French  literature,  but  it  found  which  attracted  great  attention. 

— -;; >  .  >. .   ^  . ~. ; — ,.    ,  Granier  de Cassagnao,  Adolphe  Bernard, 

Aill  aooonnt  of  this  Ihiad,  see  *' American  Cycio-  <r»          i«            i«x         j         v^**          u             I 

rtide  Cbabum.  a  French  journalist  and  politician,  born  at 
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Bergelle- Averon,  in  the  department  of  Gers,  snccess  was  in  1886  with  **  The  Lovers  of  Z^ 

in  1806 ;  died  at  the  castle  of  Couloum6,  in  the  mel,"  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  oth- 

same  department,  January  31,  1880.     Became  er  nlays.    He  was  elected  to  the  Academj  o( 

in  1832  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained,  through  Maarid  in  1847,  and  became  Director  of  the 

Victor  Hugo,  employment  on  the  **  Revue  <ie  Royal  Library  in  1862.     Of  late  years  be  bd 

Paris,"  and  later  on  the  "Journal  des  D6bats."  written  little,  but  freely  imparted  his  vast  eru- 

Subsequently  Girardin  employed  him  on  the  dition  to  younger  men. 
"Presse,"  in  whicn  journal  he  defended  negro        Uaokn,  Eenst  August,  a  German  art  his- 

slavery.     His  views  on  slavery  endeared  him  torian,  novelist,  and  poet,  bom  at  KdDig>ber^, 

to  the  planters  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  April  12,  1797  ;  died  February  16,  1880.    HU 

and  the  last-named  colony  elected  him  as  its  first  poem,  "Alfried  and  Li8ena"(Konig»berg, 

delegate.     As  a  supporter  of  M.  Guizot,  he  1820),  which  he  published  while  a  student  at 

made  himself  noted  for  the  violence  of  his  at-  the  university,  was  highly  recommended  bj 

tacks  upon  the  opposition  journals.    In  1848  Goethe.    He  was  a  prolific  author  of  works  od 

he  joined  the  Republicans ;  but  two  years  later  the  history  of  art. 

be  started  a  journal,  the  "  Pouvoir,"  in  advo-       Jacobs,  Jacques  Albert  Michel,  otherwise 

cacy  of  '*  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  Gov-  known  as  Jacob  Jacobs,  a  Belgian  paiDter, 

ernment."    Since  1880  he  lias  been  one  of  the  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1812;  died  in  Antwerp, 

chiefs  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  he  repre-  December  9,  1879.    For  many  years  he  was 

sented  as  deputy  for  the  department  of  Gers  professor  at  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  psint- 

in  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  both  of  the  em-  ed  chiefiy  landscapes  and  marines.    He  first 

pire  and,  since  1876,  of  the  republic.    His  atti-  exhibited  when  he  was  but  twenty  yean  of 

tude  as  a  deputy  was  as  violent  and  belligerent  age,  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and   Ghent,  aixl 

as  in  the  press,  and  gave  rise  to  many  sensa-  quickly  gained  very  favorable  recognition.   He 

tions.    Of  late  he  had  taken  but  little  part  in  received  mednls  at  Belgian  exhibitions  in  1^6 

journalism,  being  more  than  replaced  by  his  and  1842,  and  one  of  gold  in  1844;  was  made 

son,  Paul  de  Cassagnac.    He  was  the  author  of  officer  of  the  order  of  Leopold  in  1864  and  a 

numerous  works,  the  last  of  which  was  en-  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1851. 

titled  **  Souvenirs  du  Second  Empire  "  (1880),  His  funeral  was  of  a  semi-public  character,  be- 

a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  originally  con-  ing  attended  by  the  municipality  of  Antwerp, 

tributed  to  his  son^s  paper.  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Academj  and  a 

Hahn-Hahn,  Ida,  Countess,  a  German  au-  large  gathering  of  citizens, 
thoress,  born  at  Tressow,  Mecklenburg-Schwe-        Jones,  Thomas  Rvmer,  an  English  anato- 

rin,  June  22, 1805;  died  at  Mayence,  January  12,  mist,  born  in  1810 ;  died  in  London,  in  Decern- 

1880.     She  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-  her,  1880.    On  the  tirst  establishment  of  Ein{;'s 

one  to  her  cousin.   Count  Friedrich  Wilhelm  College,  London,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 

Adolf  von  Hahn-Hahn,  but  was  divorced  in  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  that  institution. 

1829.    In  1850  she  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  1840  he  became  Fullerian  Professor  of 

Church,  and  in  1852  she  entered  the  house  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution.    The  work 

the  Good  Shepherd  at  Angers.     Soon  after,  by  which  he  achieved  the  greatest  reputation 

she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  convent  of  the  is  "  The  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kinjr- 

same  order  which  was  founded  by  her  at  May-  dom,^'  which  was  published  in  1841,  and  is  still 

ence.    She  had  written  a  number  of  novels  be-  regarded  as  a  standard  authority, 
fore  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  she  con-        Landseer,   Thomas,   an  English  engraver, 

tinned  her  literary  activity  as  Superior  of  the  born  in  1794;  died  January  20,  1680.    He  was 

convent,  writing,  besides  several  other  works,  the  eldest  and  last  surviving  of  a  celebrated 

twelve   Catholic   novels,  the    last  of  which,  ti-io  of  brothers,  Charles  Landseer  having  died 

entitled  *'Wahl  und  FtLhrung,^^  was  published  in  1879,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  about  six 

in  1879.  years  ago.    Thomas  occupied  for  many  years 

Hahtzenbusch,  Jcan  Euoenio,   a  Spanish  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  art,  and 
author,  born  in  Madrid,  September  6, 1806;  died  especially  excelled  in  mezzotint  engravings, 
at  Madrid,  in  August,  1880.     His  father  was  a  He  executed  among  many  other  favorite  sab- 
German  joiner,  who  had  settled  and  married  iects  the  **  Horse  Fair"  of  Rosa  Bonbeur,  and 
in  Spain.     He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  for  he  continued  to  practice  his  art  with  but  scan- 
the  priesthood,  but  abandoned  the  Church  for  a  ty  signs  of  failing  power,  down  to  1879. 
literary  career.     The  Revolution  of  1823  hav-        Lemaire,  Philippe,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
ing  ruined  the  small  fortune  of  his  father,  he  at  Valenciennes,  in  1798 ;  died  in  August,  1880. 
learned  a  joiner^s  trade,  and  for  several  years  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cartellier,  and  obtained  the 
supplemented  his  daily  labors  at  the  bench  by  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1821.     In  1836  be  was 
his  nightly  pursuit  of  literature.     His  first  ef-  charged  with  the  task  of  decorating  the  Made- 
forts  were  translations  or  adaptations  of  French  leine,  and  the  gates  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
comedies.     Subsequently  he  prepared  some  of  Arts  were  thereby  opened  to  him.    In  1853 
Calderon^s  works  for  the  modern  stage,  wrote  he  entered  political  life,  in  which  he  made  i 
lyric  poems,  learned   short-hand  writing,  and  not  inconsiderable  figure,  and  from  which  be 
became  in  1835  stenographer  for  the  official  retired  in  1869. 
^'  Gaceta  de  Madrid.^^    His  first  great  dramatic        Lessino,  Earl  FuEORicn,  a  German  painter, 
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>m  at  Breslan,  Februarj  15, 1808;  died  June  until  he  became  entirely  blind.    Ilis  last  w^ork, 

1880.     Hia  reputation  as  a  great  painter  was  dictated  after  he  had  become   blind,  was  a 

Uj  established  bj  his  first  picture,  ^*  Church-  *^  Testimony  in  Behalf  of  Higher  Instruction  " 

,n\   with  Gravestones  and  Ruins"   (1825).  (2  vols.,  1876). 

>r  a  year  or  two  he  devoted  himself  to  land-  Mussbt,  Paul  Edme  de,  a  French  author, 

ipe;  then  be  established  himself  at  DQssel-  born  at  Paris,  November  7,  1804;   died  May 

rf,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  promi-  19,  1880.     He  was  the  eldest  brother  of  the 

nt  pupil  of  the  DClsseldorf  school,  of  which  celebrated  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  wrote  a  num- 

hadow  was  the  master.    Though  for  a  time  her  of  novels  and  two  plays.    He  was  a  regu- 

sympathized  witli  the  sentimental  roman-  lar  contributor  to  the  '^  National,"  and  the 

ism  of  that  school,  he  subsequently  severed  ^*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    His  best-known 

Dself  from  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  Scha-  work  is  "Femmes  de  la  R^gence  "  (1841). 

Wj  Veit,  and  other  masters.    This  became  es-  Nitzsch,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a  German  histo- 

;ially  apparent  in  a  oyclus  of  pictures  rep-  rian,  born  December  22,  1818;  died  June  20, 

lenting  the  history  of  Huss  (**Huss  before  1880.     He  was  in  succession  Professor  of  His- 

5  Council  of  Constance,"  "  The  Seizure  of  tory  at  the  Universities  of  Kiel,  Konigsberg, 

pe  Paschal  II,  "  *'  The  Martyrdom  of  Huss  "),  and,  since  1872,  at  Berlin.    He  was  the  author 

lich  gave  him  a  world-wide  celebration.    In  of  a  number  of  special  works  on  topics  of  Gre- 

S3  he  painted  the  *^  Burning  of  the  Papal  cian  and  Roman  history. 

11  against  Luther,"  which  was  purchased  in  Offenbach,  Jacques,  a  French  composer, 

w  York.    In  1858  he  was  appomted  by  the  bom  at  Cologne,  June  21,  1819 ;  died  at  Paris 

and  Duke  of  Baden  director  of  the  gallery  of  October  5,  1880.    His  parents  were  German 

intings  at  Carlsruhe,  which  position  he  re-  Jews,  but  when  sixteen  years  old  he  was  en- 

ned  until  his  death.    Since  1866  he  was  en-  tered  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  which  was 

^ed  on  a  large  picture  representing  the  dis-  then  under  the  direction   of  Cherubini,  and 

tation  between  Luther  and  Eck,  but  painted  after  that  his  entire  life  was  spent,  in  Paris, 

o  a  nnmber  of  landscapes  and  portraits.  In  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German 

LioNR,  EuoiNE,  Amibal,  Prinob  de,  a  Bel-  War,  efforts  were  made  to  prejudice  the  Paris- 

m  statesman,  born  January  23,  1804;  died  ians  against  him  as  a  Prussian,  but  he  stoutly 

June,  1880.    In  1880  he  was' proposed  as  a  denied  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  and  published 

itable  candidate  for  the  new  throne  of  Bel-  a  declaration  that,  in  spite  of  his  birthplace, 

im,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  aloof  from  the  he  was  heart  and  soul  a  Frenchman.    As  a 

tional  struggle.    He  subsequently  accepted,  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  acquired 

wever,  the  office  of  Belgian  ambassador  at  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  playing  the  violon- 

kreral  foreign  courts.     In  1851  he  was  elect-  cello,  sufficient  to  warrant  liis  seeking  and  se- 

President  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  and  in  curing  a  place  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Th^4tre 
63  a  Minister  of  State,  positions  which  he  Fran^ais,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  the 
ntinued  to  hold  until  his  death.  leader.  His  music  to  La  Fontaine^s  ^^  Fables  " 
Mbchi,  Joks  Joseph,  a  British  agricultur-  made  him  very  popular,  and  his  publisher  cn- 
,  born  in  London  May  22,  1802  ;  died  in  couraged  him  by  liberal  payments  to  direct  his 
(ndon  December  26,  1880.  His  father  was  talent  for  composing  bright  and  taking  melo- 
native  of  Italy,  but  became  a  naturalized  dies,  «ven  if  trivial  in  an  artistic  sense,  to  the 
itish  subject,  and  was  employed  in  the  house-  embellishment  of  light  comedies  and  vaude- 
Id  of  George  III.  The  agricultural  reform  villes.  In  1855  he  accepted  the  management 
lich  he  introduced  on  his  farm  at  Tiptree  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  in  1873  he  be- 
iath,  Essex,  and  which  he  described  in  sev-  came  director  of  the  Ga!t6  Th^dtre.  Offen- 
eJ  works,  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  bach's  career  as  manager  and  composer  was 
leriff  of  London,  1855-'56,  Alderman,  1857-  eminently  successful  both  in  regard  to  the  popu- 
>,  a  magistrate  of  Middlesex,  a  juror  in  the  lar  and  the  financial  success  which  he  achieved, 
ternational  Exhibition,  of  London  and  Paris,  Many  of  his  compositions,  as  *'  Belle  H6I^ne  " 
id  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  (1864),  "  Barbe-bleue  "  (1866),  "  La  Grande 
rts.  Sh<»rtly  before  his  death  his  bankruptcy  Duchesse"  (1867),  "  La  P6richole  "  and  "  Gene- 
as  announced.  vi^ve  de  Brabant "  (1868), "  Les  Brigands  "  and 
MuLDEB,  Gerardus  Johannbs,  a  Dutch  *' La  Princesse  de  Tr^bizonde  "  (1869),  "LaJo- 
lemist,  bom  December  27,  1802;  died  in  lie  Parfumeuse  "  (1873),  and  "  Madame  L'Ar- 
pril,  1880.  He  was  from  1840  to  1868  Pro-  chiduc"  (1874),  obtained  a  world-wide  celeb- 
ssor  of  Chemistry  at  Utrecht,  and  attracted  rity.  Offenbach  confined  himself  almost  en- 
eat  attention  by  asserting  the  existence  in  tirely  to  the  limits  of  the  houjfe  stage ;  several 
iimals  of  a  substance  which  he  called  "  Pro-  efforts  to  compose  a  more  serious  style  of  mu- 
ine,"  and  which  according  to  his  theory  an-  sic  failed.  In  1876  he  came  to  the  United 
lals  derive  ready  formed  from  plants.  His  States,  and  conducted  the  series  of  concerts 
eory  involved  him  in  a  violent  controversy  with  which  Gilmore's  garden  in  this  city  was 
ith  Liebig.  He  was  for  more  than  forty  opened.  He  published  an  amusing  account  of 
ars  adviser  of  the  Colonial  Ministry  of  the  this  journey  under  the  title  "Offenbach  en 
!therJands,  which  position  he  retained  seven  Am6rique."  He  returned  to  Paris  late  in  the 
ITS  longer  than  his  chair  at  the  university,  season  very  much  broken  in  health,  and  re- 
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mained  an  invalid  until  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  bulletins  of  the  Academy  of  St.  ?eters- 

still  he  continued  at  intervals  to  compose  his  burg,  and  in  the  '^  Zeitschrift  f Hr  Popal&reMit- 

merry  music.     His  last  published  work  was  theUungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Astronomie," 

"  La  Fille  du  Tambour  Msgor."    At  the  time  of  which  he  himself  was  the  editor, 

of  his  death  the  Op^ra  Comique  was  preparing  pLANCHt,  James  Robinson,  an  English  ao- 

to  produce  his  new  and  most  ambitious  work,  thor,  born  in  London,  February  27, 1796;  died 

"  I^s  Contes  d'Hoffmann."     Besides  this,  he  May    30,    1880.      He    produced    more  than 

left  behind  him  a  three-act  opera,  "La  Belle  two  hundred  plays  for  the  theatre,  of  which 

Lurette."  "  Charles  XII "  was  considered  one  of  the  best 

Orense,  Josfi  Maria  d^Albaida,  Marquis^  a  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  antiqaa- 

Spanish  statesman,  born   in  1802 ;   died  ^o-  rian  subjects. 

vember,  1880.  He  took  throughout  his  life  an  Poujoulat,  Jean  Joseph  Francois,  a  French 
active  part  in  all  the  republican  movements  in  author,  born  at  La  Fare,  Houches-du-Rhooe. 
Spain.  He  headed  the  republican  insurrection  February  26,  1808 ;  died  at  Paris,  Januarj  7, 
in  Madrid  in  1848.  In  1868,  after  the  overthrow  1880.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  mainly  de- 
of  Isabella,  he  was  the  chief  agitator  for  the  voted  to  travel,  the  second  to  politics,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  republic,  and  became  third  to  essay-writing.  He  formed,  when  a 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  Committee,  which  de-  very  young  man,  the  idea  of  illustrating  th« 
manded  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colo-  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  for  that  purpose 
nies.  On  the  abdication  of  Amadeo  in  1873,  made  extensive  journeys  in  the  East,  the  re- 
there  was  a  general  call  for  Orense  to  assume  suits  of  which  he  published  conjointly  with 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic ;  but  he  de-  Michaud.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  French 
ciined,  and  absented  himself  from  Madrid,  RcTolution,  biographies  of  St.  Augastine 
though  he  subsequently  accepted  the  Presi-  (whose  complete  works  he  translated),  Bos- 
dency  of  the  Cortes  for  a  brief  period.  Under  suet,  Cardinal  Maury,  and  many  others,  h 
Alfonso  XII  he  took  little  part  in  public  aflfairs.  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  he  wis 

P^REiRE,  IsAAO,  a  Freucb  financier,  was  bom  elected  in  1848,  as  well  as  in  the  Legi^latiTe 
November  25,  1806;  died  July  12,  1880.  He  Assembly,  he  constantly  voted  with  the  Right, 
was,  with  his  brother  £mile,  an  ardent  votary  the  principles  of  which  he  defended  in  the 
of  St.  Siinonism,  and  he  was  the  last  survivor  brochure  "  La  Droite  et  sa  Mission." 
of  the  great  representatives  of  that  school.  He  Ricasou,  Bettino,  Baron,  an  Italian  gtates- 
originated  the  idea  of  publishing  a  daily  report  man,  born  at  Florence,  March  9, 1809;  died  st 
of  the  Bourse,  which  appeared  at  first  in  the  Rome,  October  24,  1880.  He  was  descended 
"  Journal  des  D6bats."  He  had  previously  from  an  ancient  noble  family,  and,  after  re- 
contributed financial  articles  to  the  **  Globe"  ceiving  an  excellent  education,  devoted  him- 
and  the  "  Temps."  With  his  brother  Smile  he  self  with  great  success  to  the  cultivation  of  hij 
was  largely  interested  in  the  construction  of  extensive  lands  in  the  Maremma  of  Grosseto. 
French  and  Austrian  railroads,  and  of  a  num-  He  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  Italian  poli- 
ber  of  other  public  works.  They  were  the  tics  in  1847,  when,  conjointly  with  other  lib- 
founders  and  chief  managers  of  the  Credit  Mo-  erals,  he  demanded  the  introduction  of  coo- 
bilier.  Ten  years  ago  he  became  blind,  but  he  stitutional  institutions  and  of  a  liberal  press 
never  ceased  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  law.  In  the  same  year  he  hecame  go^faioniere 
the  financial  schemes  of  his  day,  and  the  (mayor)  of  Florence.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
movetuents  of  the  Bourse.  He  had  bought  member  of  the  Tuscan  Parliament,  but  in  Oc- 
the  daily  paper  "  La  Libert^,"  and  was  himself  tuber  of  the  same  year  he  resigned,  because  he 
its  editor-in-chief.  His  contributions  for  was  opposed  to  the  radical  policy  of  Goertzii 
charitable  purposes  were  very  large.  Shortly  and  Montanelli,  which  was  then  in  the  aecen- 
before  his  death  he  offered  100,000  francs  for  dancy.  After  the  battle  of  NoTara,  Ricasoli  was 
the  best  essay  on  the  distinction  of  pauperism,  in  favor  of  recalling  the  Grand  Duke;  hot 
He  was  from  1868  to  1869  member  of  the  when  the  latter  invoked  the  invasion  of  AD^- 
Corps  L6gislatif.  He  published  in  1864  a  tria,  and  refused  to  restore  the  Constitution  of 
brochure,  entitled  "  Le  Role  de  la  Banque  de  1848,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  did  not  re- 
France  et  rOrganisation  du  Credit  en  France."  appear  in  politics  until  1856.     In  1859  he  took 

Peteks,  Christian  August  Friedrich,  a  a  leading  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tusfin 
German  astronomer,  born  September  7,  1806;  dynasty,  and  the  union  of  the  country  with 
died  May  8, 1880.  He  was  employed  in  the  Ob-  Sardinia.  He  was  regarded  as  the  prindpal 
servatory  of  Hamburg,  and  afterward  of  Pul-  coadjutor  of  Cavour  in  building  the  edifice  of 
kova,  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1839  became  united  Italy;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
a  director  of  the  latter.  He  was  appointed  in  in  1861,  became  himself  Prime  Minister.  Ip 
1849  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  K6nigsberg,  March,  1863,  he  was  succeeded  by  KattsiOi 
in  1854  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Altona,  but  he  was  recalled  to  the  headship  of  the 
in  1872  director  of  the  new  Observatory  of  Ministry  in  1866.  He  tried  to  regulate  the  re- 
Kiel,  and  in  1873  professor  of  the  university  lations  between  Italy  and  the  Catholic  ChuKh 
of  the  same  city.  He  reported  on  his  discov-  by  complete  separation  between  church  vA 
eries  and  observations  in  Schumacher's  "As-  state;  but,  being  unable  to  secure  a  compert 
uronomische   Nachricten,*'   in  the    mdmoires  migority  in  Parliament,  he  resigned  in  April, 
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867.    He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Ultra-  ry  line  hetween  British  and  Russian  America. 

Jberal  party,  now  in  power,  but  continued  to  Some  slight  abruptness  of  manner  on  his  part 

epresent  Florence  in  the  Italian  Parliament  offended  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  subse- 

mtil  his  death.  quently  became  Emperor,  and  never  forgot  the 

RuoB,  Arnold,  a  German  author  and  phi-  slight  he  had  received.  A  few  years  later, 
osopher,  born  at  Bergen,  on  the  island  of  when  Emperor,  he  refused  to  receive  Sratford 
(Qgen,  September  13,  1803 ;  died  December  Canning  as  ambassador  to  his  court,  and  the 
1,  1880.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  leader  latter,  during  his  long  stay  at  Constantinople, 
f  G^erman  radicalism  in  politics,  and  of  a  new  remained  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Russian 
adical  school  of  Hegelianism  in  philosophy,  policy.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  by  George 
le  was  in  succession  editor  of  the  ^^  Hallische  Canning  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  where 
abrbacher,'*  '*  Deutsche  JahrbQcher,"  and  he  attained  to  a  position  of  unrivaled  authority 
'  Deutsch-franzosische  JahrbUchcr.^^  In  the  and  prestige.  When  he  did  not  succeed  in 
irst  German  Parliament  of  Frankfort  he  was  obtaining  from  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  concet»- 
he  leader  of  the  extreme  Left.  Being  com-  sions  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  which  he  de- 
telled,  in  consequence  of  his  revolutionary  manded,  he  went  to  England  on  leave,  to  be 
xjtivity,  to  leave  Germany,  and  subsequently  present  during  the  conferences  of  London.  He 
•"ranee,  he  formed  in  London,  conjointly  with  returned  to  his  post  in  1827,  but  when,  after 
^dra-RoUin,  Mazzini,  Daracz,  and  Bratiano,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  diplomatic  relations 
he  **  European  Democratic  Committee,"  from  with  Turkey  were  broken  off,  he  again  came 
rhich  he,  however,  soon  withdrew.  Since  to  England  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of 
.850  he  resided  in  Brixton,  as  ^^  visiting  tutor"  the  Bath  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
»f  several  schools.  The  movements  in  1866  In  1830  he  resigned  the  embassy  at  Constan- 
ind  1870  toward  a  union  of  the  German  states  tinople,  retiring  agam  on  a  pension,  and  was 
net  with  his  warmest  sympathy,  and  the  Ger-  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Cobimons. 
nan  Government  therefore  gave  him,  in  1878,  In  the  next  year  he  accepted  from  Lord  Palm- 
in  annuity  of  three  thousand  marks.  erston  a  special  embassy  to  Constantinople 

Stratford  db  Rbdoliffe,  Viscount,  better  to  settle  a  dispute  relating  to  the  Greek  fron- 

mown  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  born  Janu-  tier.    In  1831  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 

iry  6, 1788 ;  died  in  August,  1880.    He  was  the  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    The  next  few  years  he 

ion  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  a  merchant  of  passed  in  comparative  retirement,  though  he 

London,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton  sat  in  the  reformed   Parliament  for   King's 

ind  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.     In  1807,  Lynn.     On  the  second  advent  of  Sir  Robert 

prhile  still  an  undergraduate,  he  obtained  an  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  the  new  Foreign  Secre- 

ippointment  as  junior  writer  in  the  Foreign  tary,  Lord  Aberdeen,  sent  him  back  to  his  old 

3mce  through  the  interest  of  his  cousin,  George  post  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  to  re- 

[)anning,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  main  for  seventeen  years,  and  through  four 

Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Ad-  changes  of  Ministry — a  circumstance   which 

ninistration.     For  the  light  duty  of  copying  greatly  added  to  his  ascendancy  over  the  Sul- 

;he  dockets  of  dispatches  sent  to  and  received  tan's  advisers.     He  was  the  steadfast  friend  of 

from  foreign  courts  into  a  register  for  the  na-  Reshid  Pasha  and  the  supporter  of  all  his  re- 

;ional  archives,  he  received  a  salary  of  about  forms,  and  uniformly  exercised  his  influence 

(1,500  a  year.     In   1808  he  was  appointed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  pop- 

lecretary  to  the  special  mission  of  Mr.  (after-  ulation  of  Turkey.    He  returned  to  England 

jvard  Sir   Robert)   Adair  to  Constantinople,  in  the  early  part  of  1858.     He  had  previously 

prhen  the  latter  was  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  (1852)  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title 

>eace  between  England  and  the  Porte.     In  of  Viscount  Stratford  de  RedcUffe,  and,  after 

ilpril,  1809,  he  was  named  secretary  of  the  em-  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 

t)assy  at  Constantinople,  and  on  July  12,  1810  actively  participated  in  the  debates  on  ques- 

— being  then  but  twenty -two  years  of  age — he  tions  of  foreign  policy.    He  was  created  Knight 

became  Minister  Plenipotentiary.     In  I8I5  he  of  the  Garter,  December  11, 1869.     During  the 

resigned  the  mission  at  Constantinople,  to  go  Russo-Turkish  conflict  from  1875  to  18*^8,  he 

back  to  college  to  complete  his  education,  tak-  gave,  in  letters  to  the  London  "  Times,"  several 

ing  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1813.     He  was  or-  interesting  contributions  for  a  solution  of  tha 

dered  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  Eastern  Question.     A  collection  of  poems,  en- 

1814-'15,  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  the  titled  ^'  Shadows  of  the  Past,"  reflecting  upon 

duties  of  Minister  to  Berne.     In  1820,  Lord  the  events  of  more  than  half  a  century,  was 

Castlereagh  sent  him  as  Minister  to  the  United  published  by  him  in  1865,  and  a  summary  of 

States  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Northwest  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  under  the  title  of 

boundary.      In  this  mission  he  was  not  sue-  "  Why  I  am  a  Christian,"  in  1873. 

sessful,  for  the  British  Government  declined  to  Taylor,  Tom,  an  English   author,  born  in 

'atify  the  engagements  he  had  made.    In  1824,  Sunderland,  in  1817;  died  July  12,  1880.     Ho 

Teorge  Canning,  who  had  once  more  become  received  his  education  at  the  Universities  of 

he  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.      He  then  went  to 

ent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  respect-  London,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 

ig  Greece,  and  for  the  regulation  of  a  bounda-  was  for  two  years  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
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gaage  and  Literature  at  University  College, 
London.  In  1854  he  became  Secretary-in- 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  functions 
of  this  body  were  eyentually  transferred  to  the 
Local  Government  Acts  OfSce,  which  in  its 
turn  was  merged  in  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  ofiice  held  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  thus 
abolished  (1872),  and,  in  recognition  of  the 
many  services  he  had  rendered  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  improvement,  a  liberal  pension  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  In  the  mean  while  he  had 
gained  a  prominent  place  among  men  of  letters 
as  a  dramatist,  critic,  biographer,  and  humorist 
To  the  drama  he  devoted  himself  with  par- 
ticular ardor.  From  1846  to  1875  he  contrib- 
uted in  rapid  succession  more  tlian  one  hundred 
pieces  to  the  stage,  the  majority  being  adap- 
tations of,  or  indirectly  derived  from,  French 
plays  or  stories.  His  plays  were  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  depth  of  interest,  effective  de- 
velopment of  plot,  end  well-defined  characters. 
Taking  his  thedtre  in  its  entirety,  the  London 
** Times"  pronounces  him  the  first  and  most 
successful  dramatist  of  his  time.  ^  He  wrote  a 
"Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon"  (3  vols., 
1853),  and  completed  the  account  begun  by  C. 
R.  Leslie  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.'*  His  early  passion  for  acting  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last,  and  in  1879,  when 
"  As  You  Like  It "  was  played  at  Manchester 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  he  played 
Adam  with  unusual  effect.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was  associated  with 
**  Punch,"  and  about  seven  years  ago,  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  he  became  the 
editor  of  that  periodical. 

Wagner,  Rudolf  Johannes  von,  a  German 
chemist  and  technologist,  born  in  Leipsic,  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1823 ;  died  October  4, 1880.  He  be- 
came in  1851  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Nurem- 
berg; in  1856  extraordinary,  and  in  1858  ordi- 
nary Professor  of  Technology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  WQrzburg,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  technical  schools  in 
Bavaria.  His  authority  as  a  technologist  was 
generally  recognized.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
juries  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  and  a  member  of 
German  Imperial  Commissions  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  Vienna  (1874)  and  Phila- 
delphia (1876).  For  his  work  on  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Vienna  the  King  of  Bavaria  conferred 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown, 
with  which  the  personal  nobility  is  connected. 
His  chemical  and  technological  works  are  very 
numerous.  His  "Handbuch  der  chemischen 
Technologie  "  (eleventh  edition,  1879)  has  been 
translated  into  alnopst  all  living  languages.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  highly-valued  "  Jahres- 
bcricht  Gber  die  Leistungen  der  chemischen 
Technologies  (vols,  i-xxiv,  1856-1879).  One 
of  his  last  works  was  a  *'  Report  on  the  Chemi- 
cal Products  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Philadelphia." 

VViExiAwsKi,  Hbnbt,  a  Polish  violinist,  bom 


July  10, 1835 ;  died  March  81, 1880.  Afterre- 
ceiving  a  musical  education  in  Paris,  he  ap- 
peared in  concerts  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  afterward  achieved  a  reputation  in 
both  hemispheres  as  one  of  the  greatest  viofin- 
ists  of  the  age.  In  1872  he  came  to  the  Uniud 
States  with  Rubinstein. 

OHIO.  The  debt  of  the  State  on  November 
15,  1880,  was  as  follows : 

Foreign  debt,  pftjmble  in  New  York : 
LoaD  payable  July  1,  lS6d,  not  bearing  in- 
terest   |2^M 

Loan  payable  after  Jane  80, 18S1,  bearing 

6  per  cent  interest 4,0tt,MI» 

Loan    payable   alter   December   81,  1864, 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest 2,4CO,0W  00 

Totalforeign  debt IM7V<<>«) 

Domestic  debt  payable  at  Cohimbos : 
Canal  loan,  not  bearing  interest 1,665  00 

ToUl  ftinded  debt |«,47<;80Sao 

Local  indebtedness  of  the  State  : 

Debts  of  counties |2.8»,«l  »f 

Debtsofdcles «>,9f«,5«a 

Debts  of  villages JW4,»8  96 

Debtu  of  townships 806^1  U 

Debts  of  special  school  distrlcU US&,90;n 

Total  local  debts. $41^,745  66 

Funded  State  debt IMT^.^"^  <  0 

In-educible  State  debt 4,888,005  00 

10,S0e,81«» 

Aggregate  pnblic  debts  In  the  State .       $&2,107,fiM  38 

The  following  figures  show  the  comparisoDs 
between  the  grand  duplicate  of  tai^es  of  1879 
and  1880: 

Acres  of  land,  187» 25.8T«,I64 

InlSSO 2a,461,iSfi 

Increase 8^541 

Value  of  lands,  1S7» ITlMllitfl 

In  IbSO 705,Sfl,0:4 

Decrease llO^ttO^M 

Value  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towna.  and  villages, 

1S79 |877,«BT,4fiI 

inisso tmm^i 

Increase. 119.571,1*0 

Personal  property,  18T9 $44i,97».985 

InlSSO 4«,16l,fll4 

Increase |ia4S6.14» 

Total  increase $8U7S7.» 

Total  decrease lO^OJ^MI 

Netlncreaae $S1,4«T47« 

The  total  value  of  real  property,  as  retonied 
by  the  assessors  and  placed  on  the  grand  do- 
plicate  for  1880,  was  $1,102,049,981.  The 
decennial  Board  of  EquaUzation  subseqoeotlj 
reduced  the  amount  to  $1,097,920,000. 

The  valuation  of  real  property  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  State,  as  returned  by  the  sev- 
eral county  auditors  to  the  Auditor  of  Sutd 
for  use  of  State  Board  of  Equalization,  is  i^ 
follows :  Total  valuation  exempted,  $77,068,- 
743,  classified  as  follows : 

Colleges  and  academies : 

Number  In  State K7 

Value  of  lands '^  « 

Value  of  buildings 1,MS,5» 

Total  value |2,8a»l8l 

Public  common  school  property : 

Number  in  State 11,7(8  _. 

Valueoflands 1^11*^5 

Value  of  buildings. 12,»5,«l 

Total  Talue.  ..  |li,«8JW 
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rinStete 7,488 

f  lands i2,8(tt,175 

ifbaildlDgs 1^589,782 

tal  value $18,894,907 

uitable  Institutes  : 

r  in  SUte 817 

•r  lands $1,820,624 

►f  building 9,862,970 

talralne $11,188,594 

buildlnsfs,  etc,  exempt  from  taxation  : 

r  in  Bute 967 

r  lands $4,961,780 

ifbuikilngs 18,766,842 

tal  value $28,728,072 

ation  of  cemeteries,  pablic  parks,  etc., 

402. 

:axes  levied  for  1880  were  as  follows : 

for  1880: 

fund  $777,868  49 

1  revenue  fUnd 2,177,916  40 

immon  school  fond. 1,557,460  84 

;al $4,518,240  78 

meraltax ; $2,476,795  48 

jor-tax 71^259  48 

ridge-tax 1328,084  01 

ulldlng-tax. 606,848  47 

ebta 774,818  71 

•  generaltax 850,077  SO 

•  road-tax 898,457  83 

t 5,988,810  SO 

X 1,198,941  81 

7,678,902  80 

al $22,495,9*1  19 

4,518,240  T8 

$27,009,181  92 
ittax : 2,082,90285 

$29,092,034  27 
ig-tax. 268,875  00 

uid  total $-29,846,969  27 

eport  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for 
r  ending  November  15, 1880,  shows  the 

0  have  done  a  successful  business.  The 
from  tolls  and  water  rents  were  $236,- 
and  the  expenditures  for  repairs  of  an 
J  nature,  and  for  work  of  an  unusual 
er,  were  $223,642.92,  leaving  a  balance 
Tedit  of  canal  fund  of  $13,345.72.  Bal- 
jught  forward  from  last  year  $52,875.56, 
aoing  in  the  treasury,  during  the  two 
B  half  vears  under  State  management, 
.28. 

*eport  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Mines 
that,  since  the  mining  law  went  into 
>n  six  years  ago,  new  and  approved 

1  of  mining  have  been  adopted  m  many 
The  ventilation  and  general  security  of 
tes  have  improved,  and,  most  important 
the  number  of  fatil  and  serious  acci- 
ave  been  greatly  reduced.  There  are 
Jtate  over  600  mines  reported, 
eportof  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads 
legraphs  shows  a  large'  increase  in  the 
s  of  the  railroads,  a  decided  improve- 
1  their  condition,  with  a  large  increase 
»ment,  and  a  general  degree  of  prosper- 
3r  before  equaled. 

report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
is  presents  some  facts  of  importance  in 
>r  history  of  the  State  during  the  year. 


The  report  notes  the  improved  condition  of 
mechanics  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  State.  Wages  have  increased, 
and,  in  the  leading  industries,  the  number  of 
employees  has  been  largely  augmented.  In  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  the  number  of  em- 
ployees has  increased  from  5,153,  in  1878,  to 
9,796  in  1880,  and  in  the  rolling-mills  the  in- 
crease has  been  from  5.400,  in  1878,  to  10,746 
in  1880.  In  the  other  industries  the  increase 
of  employees  has  not  been  so  marked,  but  the 
increase  of  employment  to  all  connected  with 
the  industries  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  by  the  Bureau  to 
strikes  during  the  year.  There  were  in  all  106 
strikes,  and  of  these  43  won,  84  lost,  23  com- 
promised, and  5  remained  undecided.  On  ac- 
count of  wages  there  were  78  strikes,  as  follows : 
At  coal-mines,  22 ;  Cincinnati,  14 ;  Cleveland, 
14 ;  miscellaneous,  23.  Of  these  73  there  were 
27  won,  23  lost,  18  compromised,  and  8  un- 
decided. By  occupation  the  strikes  in  the 
State  were  as  follows:  Coal-miners,  41 ;  mold- 
ers,  16;  iron-workers,  7;  coopers,  6;  cigar- 
makers,  4;  laborers,  4;  printers,  8;  boys,  3; 
machinists,  2;  safe-makers,  2;  freight  and 
baggage  handlers,  2;  and  one  each  of  the 
following:  Tanners,  shoemakers,  horse-shoers, 
hod-carriers,  horse-collar  makers,  bricklayers, 
stonecutters, teamsters,  iron-pipe  makers,  lamp- 
lighters, agricultural  machine-makers,  glass- 
workers,  boiler-makers,  paper-makers,  tailors, 
and  rope-makers.  The  report  says  that  un- 
steady employment,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
its  uncertain  income,  is  a  prime  cause  of  labor 
strikes  in  Ohio.  It  is  noticeable  that  strikes 
are  more  prevalent  in  those  trades  in  which 
piece-work  is  the  rule. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant school  statistics  of  the  year,  as  reported 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner : 

Amount  of  money  received  within  the  year : 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1879 $8,549,422  61 

State  school-tax. 1,568,207  82 

Irreducible  school  ftind 24.'V,744  61 

Bchool-tax  levied  by  local  aathoritles 6,155,878  47 

State  school  bonds  by  local  aa'borities a40,SO4  75 

From  flnea  and  Ucenst-s 225,589  41 

Total  receipt* $11,076,646  97 

Amount  of  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
during  the  year : 

Amonnt  paid  teachers  in  primary  schools. .  .  $4,580.1  S8  46 

Amoant  paid  teachers  in  nigh-schools 442,858  18 

Total  amonnt  paid  teachers . .   .  4,972,541  64 

Amount  paid  for  mana^nfi^  and  superintend- 

ency 141,681  80 

Paid  for  sites  and  bnildin(r« 798,736  18 

Interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds 687,485  99 

Fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses 1,254,003  74 

Total  expenditures $7,704,448  05 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  18S0. 8,871,198  12 

Enumeration  of  children  for  school  purposes 
in  1879: 

White  boys,  school  age 622,218 

White  girls,  school  age 496.5&2 

Total  whites,  school  age 1,018.795 

Colored  boys,  school  age 11,506 

Colored  girls,  school  aire 12,019 

Total  colored,  school  age 24,526 
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Orand  total  whlt«  and  colored. ...  1,048.820 

Namber  between  16  and  21  years  of  age 2T3,:250 

Grand  total  hl^h  and  primary  school  enrollment..  74T,1^ 
Per  cent,  average  daily  attendance  is  of  average 

monthly  enrollment,  townships.  .T7 

Same  as  to  separate  districts .88 

Number  and  cost  of  school-bouses  erected 
within  the  year:  Houses  erected,  442;  total 
cost,  $711,835. 

The  namber  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is 
12,143;  value,  $21,851,718.  The  namber  of 
school- rooms  is  16,247,  and  the  namber  of 
teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  is 
16,627. 

The  statistics  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  for 
the  year  show  the  number  of  convicts  who  can 
not  read  to  be  111 ;  namber  who  can  not  write, 
166 ;  namber  who  can  not  read  or  write,  965 ; 
namber  having  common  school  education,  40; 
collegiate  education,  8.  Total  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  prison,  October  31,  1880,  1,231 ; 
male,  1,214;  female,  17;  white,  1,057;  col- 
ored, 180.  Under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
267 ;  between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
883 ;  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  63 ; 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  18.  Terms :  Under  ten 
years,  1,043;  over  ten  years,  113;  for  life,  76. 

The  annual  €ost  per  capita  of  each  inmate  in 
the  dififerent  State  institutions  is  figured  out 
to  be  as  follows : 


INSTITUTIONS. 


ColamboB  Asylum 

Cleveland  Asylum 

Athens  Asylum 

Dayton  Asylum 

Blind  Asylum 

Deaf  and* Dumb  Asylum. 

Idiotic  Asylum 

Xenia  Home 

Boys'  Reform  School. . . . 
Girls'  Reform  School.... 


Ptr  o^ta. 

I17SM 
146  7Ti 
156  45 
185  48i 
289  Ob 
172  55 
1«5  41 
139  54 
150  40 
181  06 


The  State  Board  of  Agncultare  made,  daring 
the  year,  an  endeavor  to  obtain  more  accurate 
returns  of  the  crops  of  the  State  than  had  been 
obtainable  througn  the  township  assessors,  and 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  result  was  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  regards  wheat,  the  other  crqps 
being  partly  estimated.  The  returns  showed 
2,909,657  acres  cut  in  1880,  yielding  62,673,083 
bushels,  or  18*1  bushels  to  the  acre ;  46,489 
acres  were  reported  winter-killed.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  sowed  for  1881  was  2,994,210. 
Nearly  all  the  poor  yields  of  wheat  are  found 
in  the  two  tiers  of  counties  nearest  the  Ohio 
River,  which  are  largely  mining  regions,  hilly, 
and  more  adapted  to  sheep  than  to  wheat.  In 
the  twenty  poorest  counties  the  yield  was  a 
little  over  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
remaining  sixty-eight  counties  nearly  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  other  crops,  partly 
estimated,  were  116,321,472  bushels  com; 
17,867,289  bushels  oats;  1,396,098  bushels 
barley;  287,096  bushels  rye;  1,129,426  gallons 
sorghum;  82,126,685  pounds  tobacco;  17,722,- 
626  bnshels  apples;  2,038,466  pounds  maple 
sugar;  383,791  gallons  maple-sirup.  The 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  reported  was 


over  60,000,000  pounds  of  the  former,  and 
26,000,000  pounds  of  the  latter.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  report  pronoonces  these  figures 
nnreliable,  being  in  some  of  the  most  imporUnt 
counties  far  below  the  facta.  Of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  State,  wheat  ranks  first  in 
commercial  importance ;  next  com ;  the  wool 
and  mutton  crop  was  reported  more  in  valne 
than  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  State,  at  net 
prices ;  during  the  year  the  namber  of  hogs 
raised  decreased  twenty  per  cent,  while  the 
namber  of  sheep  materially  increased ;  batter 
is  of  very  uniform  production  througliont  the 
State,  and  even  at  the  insufficiently  reported 
yield,  ranked  one  fifth  as  much  as  wheat; 
cheese  is  mainly  produced  in  about  twent; 
northerly  counties,  though  its  production  is 
gradually  spreading  over  a  wider  area;  haj 
was  a  large  and  valuable  crop.  Oats,  barlej, 
rye,  and  buckwheat  are  reported  as  not  pajing 
crm)8  in  Ohio,  taking  year  by  year. 

The  cultivated  land  of  the  State  is  reported 
at  8,770,402  acres;  pastnre-bind,  5,852,185 
acres.  About  one  fourth  the  entire  area  of 
the  State  is  woodland. 

The  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  met  Jid- 
uary  6th,  with  a  Republican  migority  in  both 
Houses,  the  previous  Legislatare  having  been 
Democratic.  In  the  Senate  were  twenty-tvo 
Kepublicans  and  fifteen  Democrats,  and  in  the 
House  sixty-nine  Republicans  and  fortj-fire 
Democrats.  The  organization  of  the  Hoase  wu 
effected  by  the  election  of  Thomas  A  Cow- 

g'U  as  Speaker.  One  of  tl)e  members  of  the 
ouse,  G.  W.  Williams,  of  Hamilton  Connty, 
was  colored,  and,  on  entering  a  restaurant  in 
Columbus  just  alter  the  organization,  be  wa^ 
refused  to  be  served  on  account  of  his  color. 
The  matter  was  bronght  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  a  committee  of  investigation 
reported  the  proceeding  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
House  in  the  person  of  one  of  ita  members 
On  the  12th  of  January  Charles  Foster  was  in- 
augurated Governor,  succeeding,  as  a  Repob- 
lican,  the  Democratic  Governor,  Richard  V. 
Bishop,  Lieutenant-Govemor  Hickenlooper  at 
the  same  time  succeeding  Lieatenant-Govemor 
Fitch  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Oo 
the  14th  James  A.  Garfield  was  elected  United 
States  Senator.  He  subsequently  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress  as  Representative  from  the 
Nineteenth  District,  and  Ezra  B.  Taylor  was 
elected  to  fill  the  balance  of  the  term,  receirinf 
11,791  votes  against  1,396  votes  cast  for  tU 
others. 

The  previous  (Democratic)  Legislatare  had 
redistricted  the  State  for  Congressional  pur- 
poses, it  being  the  first  instance  of  change  in 
the  districts  between  the  regular  deceiuual 
apportionments.  This  had  formed  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  State  election  of  1879,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apparent  verdict  at  the  polls, 
the  new  Legislature  passed,  among  its  fint 
laws,  an  act  restoring  the  dbtricts  as  they 
stood  before  the  change  made  by  the  Sixty* 
third  General  Assembly.    Another  proceed 
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bj  the  previoas  Legislatare  was  the  passage  of  The  Legislature  adjoarned  April  17th,  nntil 
Laws  for  the  reorganization  of  the  several  State,  January  4,  1881,  after  passing  over  two  hun- 
venal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions,  dred  laws  of  a  general  nature,  and  a  number  of 
so  that  the  Democratic  Governor  could  ap-  local  laws.  Among  the  acts  passed,  in  addition 
point  new  Trustees.  It  was  expected  that  the  to  those  mentioned,  were  laws  increasing  the 
new  Legislature  would  undo  this  work,  but  penalty  for  violation  of  liquor  laws  from  fifty 
there  was  a  disagreement  among  the  majority  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  selling  to 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  accomplishing  the  minors  or  habitual  drunkards ;  prohibiting  the 
purpose,  and  the  bill  was  not  passed  until  near  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  four  miles 
the  close  of  the  session.  In  the  form  in  which  of  harvest-home  festivals ;  making  the  penalty 
it  finally  became  a  law  it  gave  the  Governor  for  grave-robbing  imprisonment  in  the  Peni- 
discretionary  power,  providing  that  he  "  may  "  tentiary  from  one  to  five  years ;  and  a  number 
appoint  trustees,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  of  acts  authorizing  counties  and  towns  to  build 
the  Senate,  instead  of  directing  that  he  **  shalP^  railroads  within  their  limits. 
do  so.  Immediately  after  being  notified  of  The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  Governor  Foster  com-  Columbus  March  5th,  and  commenced  proceed- 
menced  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  institu-  ings  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  ])latform 
tiona  by  sending  in  to  the  Senate  batches  of  of  principles,  reported  from  the  committee : 
nominations.  The  names  sent  in  were  selected  i.  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  and  measures 
according  to  a  defined  plan,  and  the  additional  heretofore  declared  by  the  Prohibition  Reform  party, 
nominations  made  afterward  were  selected  in  our  State  and  National  Conventions. 
««»»»  <.K«  o««,«  ».;»^:rxi»  TKo.  A,ii  ♦«.••«  rvP  2.  That,  afluertmg  our  rights  as  electors,  we  demand 
npon  the  same  principle.  The  full  term  of  ^^^  ^^^  liw-maki^  power  prompt  and  adequate  pro- 
service  of  the  trustees  is  five  years,  ana  the  tection  of  the  people  against  the  enormous  wrongs  in- 
term  of  one  trustee  expires  every  year.  The  flicted  upon  them  by  the  liquor  crime,  and  this  demand 
first  appointments  being  for  unequal  terras  of  ^e  call  "pon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  us  in  enforcing  at 

years,  Governor  Foster  chose  Republicans  for  ^|,*^tV,^l'8tep  in  that  direction,  we  recommend  the 
the  two  short  terms  and  the  longest  term,  and  enactment  of  a  law  combining  Stati  with  local  opUon 
Democrats  for  the  three-  and  four-years'  terms,  a^inst  the  liquor-traffic  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
The  object  was  to  remove  the  inducement  for  bill  from  the  mjyoritv  of  its  Committee  on  Bills,  sub- 
any  further  reorganization  foi*  purely  politi-  ™i^^  ^y  ^^^  Local  Option  State  Convention  of  last 
.al  reasons  The  board  of  e^h  institution  is  -""rTLuhtcJ^JlSbereb,  tenden.  to  that  wor- 
iDrmed  at  the  start  of  three  Republicans  and  thy  and  distinguished  daughter  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
two  Democrats,  the  Executive  and  Legislature  Unyes^  its  thankful  honors  for  the  moral  courage  she 
being  Republican.     A  change  of  power  in  the  has  evmced  and  the  high  example  she  has  placed  be- 

State  would  reverse  those  proportions,  but  no  f^^t  ^^^  ^^/J^  '"^  Jjf.*"  ^^"^  *^  ^^^^V"*®  ^™  ^'^^  Jablo 

«-              J  'i.          ij  u    •            i.«     ui    r        •*!-  and  from  the  public  banquets  and  receptions  at  the 

more,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  for  either  ^v^ite  House  afi  intoxicating  beverages, 

party  to  do  more,  for  some  time,  than  secure  6.  That,  duly  estimating  the  value  and  imi)ortanco 

the  bare  m^ority  on  each  board.  of  all  nreventive  agencies  against  the  liquor  crime,  wo 

Several  attempts  were  made  during  the  ses-  cordially  second  the  present  movement  among  the 

«on  to  free  legislation  on  the  liqaor  questio.u  ^iS^S^S'^'t'nh'^L^rS  of  SSirn^^'jr 

but  most  of  them  without  practical  result.     A  books  in  the  pulilic  schools. 

bill  to  regulate  the  sal&  of  liquors  by  compelling  6.  That  we  urge  on  all  temperance  citizens  the  duty 

retail  desders  to  give  heavy  bonds  as  securitv  for  of  immediate  and  thorough  local  organization ;  and  we 

any  actionable  damage  under  the  personal  in-  f^fTS?  ^*^  ^^^  ™*^^  ilu^''''^  ^ev^eral  places  on 

.    "^    1.            1   _  *  -ij   /•      1     1       i?              L't.  the  last  Monday  evening  ot  this  month,  where  such 

jury  hquor  law  failed  for  lack  of  a  constitu-  ^^^j^^  -^  not  ^^^  ^^J^  ^^^  ^,,e^  ^^y  lines  are 

tional  majority,  as  did  a  local  option  bill  after  drawn,  nominate  full  Prohibition  Reform  corporation 

a  very  severe  struggle.     There  were  repeated  and  township  tickets  for  the  April  election ;  and  that 

endeavors  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  publi-  ^ey  maintain  at  all  elections  hereafter  total  reparation 

cation  and  use  of  school-books  in  the  State,  but  ^^  ^^  Cof  criJ^e^        °*        "^  '''  "^"^^^'"^'^^ 

without  success.    A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but 

remained  unacted  on  in  the  House  during  the  The  following  additional  resolutions  were  also 

session  of  1880,  preventing  the  selling  of  pools  adopted: 

upon  the  result  of  horse-races,  walking-matches,  Whereas^  In  the  hour  of  peril  when  the  life  of  this 

or  any  other  trial  of  speed  or  endurance  on  Nation  was  threatened  by  secession  and  rcl>ellion  the 

♦k*  .v«-4.  rv#  ^:fk».  Urv«««^-  w*««       Tk«  «>.i»:ok  citizen  became  the  soldier  and  went  forth  to  battle  for 

the  part  of  either  horse  or  man.     The  punish-  j^^^  country's  life ;  and 

ment  to  be  inflicted  upon  violators  of  the  law  Where<u,  To  the  soldier  and  the  children  of  the  sol- 
is  a  line  of  no  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  dier  this  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  therefore 
or  less  than  five  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  -^««o/r*rf.  That  the  fostering  of  tlie  liquor-traffic  by 
more  than  six  months  or  less  than  ten  days,  or  J^c  .General  Government /or  a  revenue  and  the  pro- 
t  .,.-.,  ^  .  ,  ..  •'  '  tection  of  It  by  State  legislation,  whereby  the  soldier 
both  if  the  Court  deems  it  necessary.  and  his  family  are  deep  sufferer^,  are  not  onlv  acts  of 
An  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  a  prece-  crreat  ingratitude,  but  are  wrongs  unparallele'd  in  any 
dent  for  the   admission  of  women  to  school  heathen  nation. 

boards  by  so  amending  a  bill  for  the  election  ^  Jiesohed,  That  the  Proposition,  whether  coming 

^#  -«i*««i  4-»r.a4-/^Aa  fn  ntn/^inn^^^t  «<>  trx  r^^ifnif  iTom  a  confcrcnce  or  a  Lcffislature,  to  dctcr  actiou  OH 

Of  school  trustees  in  Cincinnati  as  to  permit  the  liquor  question  until  after  the  l^residential  election 

women  to  be  chosen.     The  benate  passed  the  jn  order  to  get  the  liquor  vote,  implies  that  tliat  vote  is 

measure,  but  the  House  rejected  it.  deemed  essential  and  uscftil  in  determining  the  iasues 
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of  that  election,  and  on  account  of  such  just  and  neces- 
sarv  implication  is  therefore  dishonest,  hypothetical, 

ana  disloyal  to  American  institutions.  ^^^^^^^^  .^..^^^.v.^^,  w....  ^..w..».w,  ^..v^v  »»» 

«,      ^  „       .        *•  1    * „   „^^j^  4.  A      1?  -  to  the  highest  honors  and  oonfldenoe  of  the  Republion 

The  following  ticket  was  Dominated:  For  party  of  Ohio  and  of  the  country.  His  matchfesB  &kiU 
Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Doan,  of  Cuyaho-  and  capacity  as  a  financier  have  mainly  contributed  to 
ga  County ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  accomplish  the  invaluable  and  difficult  work  of  re- 
William   Mungen,    of  Hancock   County  ;    for  fumption  and  refunding  the  public  debt,  ajd  nude 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  Calder-  J»™  ^«  ^^^^,  representative  m  public  hfe  of  tte 

,     1  1^^  -'"p.  v»«v  '^^"*  *">  ^  ^^»  6«  ^'T^Y'  busmess  mterests  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people. 

wood;  for   Member  of  the  Board   of  Public  He  has  been  trained  from  the  beginning  of  hU  puWiff 

Works,  J.  H.  Loriraer,  of  Clarke  County ;  for  life  in  the  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  no  mtii 

State  School  Commissioner,  James  A.  Brush,  has  been  more  unfaltering  m  his  demand  that  the 

of  Stark  County.     Mr.  Mungen  declined   the  '*'*'?^1P?'^^^^£V'®  Government  should  be  ujedto 

,«^.«:««*;««    ««,!  \x7-;ii:««,  1?   »^c«  «.««  o^i««4.^.i  protect  the  colored  people  of  the  South  from  unlawfal 

nom  nation,  and  William  F.  Ross  was  selected  *;io,gnoe  and  unfriendly  local  legislation ;  and  in  view 

to  nil  the  vacancy  on  the  ticket.  of  his  services  to  his  country  and  his  eminent  abilitj 

The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomina-  as  a  statesman,  we,  the  Bepublican  party  of  Ohio,  pie- 

tion  of  a  State  and  Presidential  electors  ticket,  ^^^  ^»i?  ^  ^^e  Bepublican  party  of  the  country  »  i 

and  for  choosing  delegates  to  theRepublican  Na-  SJ  <^d»^te  for  President,  and  respectfully  ui^e  upoo 

^      ii~r           ^P         ^Tv   rV  1       u  *^  A      M  ft«.^  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicaffo  his  Dommitwn. 

tional  Convention,  met  m  Columbus  Apnl  28th.  Jiaolved,  That  the  delegates  at  uSge  chosen  by  thk 

The  delegates  were  first  chosen,  those  for  the  Convention  are  hereby  instructed  to  vote  for  and  (o 

State    at    large    being    ex-Governor    William  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  nomination  of 

Dennison,  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  Governor  John  Sherman  by  the  National  Republican  Convo- 

Charles  Foster,  and  Warner  M   Bateman.     A  ri:i»/^S^S>%^te%^r%tr^ 

State  ticket  was  then  nominated  as  follows:  7i!«o/»«</,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  Admini5t»- 

For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Townsend,  of  tion  of  President  Hayes  in  maintaining  the  legislatioD, 

Athens  County;    for  Judge   of  the   Supreme  principles,  and  purposes  of  the  Republican  party,  de 

Court, George W.McIIvaine(renopinated);  for  &^ent^ "p^^t^Sr^lS^iln^tSf^;!.^; 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dwight  Crowell,  of  all  rights  given  or  guaranteed  bv  the  CoStitutkm 

of  Ashtabula  County  ;  for  Member  of  the  Board  and  laws,  and  to  secure  prosperity  to  the  industries  of 

of  Public  Works,  S.  R.  Hosmer,  of  Muskingum  the  countrv. 

County ;  for  State  School  Commissioner,  D.  F.  ^^%  '^hat.wc  pledge  the  united  »nd  einiert 

T\^  \KrSt    rv#   T««««  n«««4.,, .    r^«  T>-««;i«^*:-i  efforts  of  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  for  the  election  of 

De  Wolf,  of  Lucas  County ;   for  Presidential  ^^  nominees  of  ie  National  BepubUcan  ConventioiL 

electors  at   large,  Charles   H.   Grosvenor,  of  ^,     ^              .     ^         ^            .            . 

Athens  County ;  S.  S.  Warner,  of  Lorain  Coun-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  to  select 

ty.    The  following  platform  was  adopted  :  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 

i?*«>/t;«;,  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  enunciated  ^^"^  was   held  at  Columbus  May  6th.    The 

in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  tlie  last  Republican  Na-  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nominaUon  ol 

tional  Convention.  a  State  ticket  met  in  Cleveland  July  22d.    The 

Resolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  platform  was  adopted  before  the  nominatioM 

the  systemof  free  public  schools  throughout  the  whole  ^^re  made,  and  was  confined  to  the  foUowing 

country,  supported  by  general  taxation,  exempt  from  *               i   ♦•  „   . 

sectarian  influences,  and  open  to  every  child  or  proper  '^^  resolutions : 

age ;  and  to  that  end  we  are  in  fiivor  of  all  appropriate  Hesolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  houtily  eo- 

and  constitutional  legislation.  dorse  the  candidates  of  the  National  Democratic  Cod- 

Besolcedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  full  protection  vention,  and  that  we  will  xealouslv  labcH*  for  the  el«c< 

bv  the  national  Government  of  every  citizen  of  the  tion  of  Hancock  and  English^  and  for  the  candidtia 

United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  as  well  ^ithin  as  for  State  offices  this  day  nominated, 

without  our  territorial  limits,  in  the  exereise  of  every  JUtoltedy  That  the  Democracv  of  Ohio  adopt » ibdr 

right  conferred  upon  him  by  its  Constitution  and  own  the  National  platform.    (See  United  Statss.) 

laws,  and  against  every  infraction  of  such  right,  in  m-^-i^           '^.j                  ^n           p 

whatever  way  or  by  whomsoever  committed;  and  for  Ahe  ticket  nominated  was  as  follows:  tor 

the  purpose  of  affording  such  protection  the  whole  Secretary  of  State,  William  Lang,  of  Crawford 

power  of  the  Government  should  bo  us*h1.  County ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mar- 

JJfe»/p<  Thatitisthedutyofthc  national  Govern-  tin  D.  Follett,  of  Washington  Countv;  forClerk 

ment  to  protect  the  election  of  representaUves  in  Con-  ^f  .i  ^  c.,,v™«  n«««*    B:,.k»^   t  V.n..;n«f  nf 

gress  from  fraud  and  violence,  and  we  condemn  the  2^  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard  J.  Fanning  of 

attempts  of  the  Democratic  party  to  nullify  or  repeal  Franklin  County ;  for  Member  of  the  Board  or 

existing  laws  on  this  subject  as  unpatriotic  and  calcu-  Public  Works,  William  J.  Jackson,  of  Miimi 

Uted  to  encounwre  and  foster  fraud.  County ;  for  State  School  Commissioner,  J.  J. 

Resolved  That  we  are  m  favor  of  the  maintenance  ^        '  ^  Belmont  County  ;    for  Presidentiil 

of  a  sound  currency  based  upon  coin,  or  upon  notes  f,,    "  '  v/i   a^^»*uvi*«  v/v^uvj  ,    *vi   * 

redeemable  in  coin,  and  the  sacred  observance  of  the  -^-lectors  at  Large,  K.  F.  Kanney,  of  Cuyaliogi 

public  faith  against  all  taint  or  suspicion  of  evasion  or  County ;  John  F.  Follett,  of  Hamilton  Coant;. 

repudiation.  The  Greenback  Labor  Convention  was  held 

RiBolved  yhat  we  congratulate  the  country  upon  ^t  Columbus  July  28th,  and  put  in  nominttion 

iJ^^iTeTrt^I^r^tLTr^^^^^^^  the  following  ticket:  For  Secretary  of  SUi. 

splendid  achievement  of  Republican  administration;  Charles  A.  Lloyd,  of  Huron  County;  forjudge 

and  we  likewise  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  of  the  Supreme  Court,  D.  W\  C.  Louden,  w 

general  revival  of  business  and  industry,  secured  as  Brown   County ;    for   Clerk  of  the  Supreme 

^nJ/^/^e' wi^ntncSa'po"!^;  ^^o^t^J  ew  Coart,  Charles  ^nsell,  of  Columbian.  Countj; 

enjoyed.  'for  Member  of  Board  of  Pablic  Works,  Amos 

Resolved,  That  the  greatability,  invaluable  services,  Roberts,  of  Enoz  County;  for  State  School 
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»ioner,  R.  B.  Smart,  of  Ross  County ;  intended  to  bold  a  Cbnrch  Congress,  which, 

idential  Electors  at  Large,  Ilarrj  Kel-  like  the  assemblies  of  the  same  name  in  the 

Lucas  County ;  L.  T.  Foster,  of  Mahon-  Cbnrch  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 

ity.  pal  Church  of  the  United  States,  is  an  unoffi- 

itfonn  endorsed  the  Chicago  resolutions,  fa-  cial  gathering  of  members  for  tlie  discussion  of 

oipan  sutfre^  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  important  questions.    The  seventh  Old  Catho- 

d  for  reduction  of  the  fees  of  public  officials,  \[q  Congress  was  held  at  Baden-Baden,  the  fa- 

i.rK\°ndT^^ a'uTSrS^pu"  "'»»•  watering-place^from  September  12  to  14, 

9  a  crime.    The  last  resolution  said  that  land,  1^80.     Like  its  predecessors,  the  Congresses 

and  water  are  free  gills  of  Nature,  and  any  held  at  Munich,  Cologne,  Constance,  Freiburg, 

istom  of  society  that  allows  any  person  to  Breslau,  and  Mayence,  it  was  well  attended, 

se  more  of  these  ^fts  than  he  has  a  right  to,  y^uI  some  of  the  most  prominent  representa- 

nment  of  the  nirhts  of  others,  they  condemn  ..          *  xu    r\ij  r^  *v  i*                      i.   lu    ^u 

eek  to  abolish.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  J^^^s  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  the  theo- 

ig  any  coalition  of  Greenbackers  with  Demo-  logical  professors  of  the  Universities  of  Bonn 

ther  States.  and  Munich,  still  kept  aloof  from  the  meetings, 

ection  was  held  October  12th,  with  the  ^  number  of  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

g  result,  the  total  vote  on  the  State  if  !^;  ^he  Protestont  Episcopal  Church  of  the 

Tine  718  186  *  United  States,  and  the  Old  Catholic  (Jansenist) 

'    ^       '       '  Church  of  Holland,  sent  greetings,  and  assured 

SECRETART  OF  STATE.  ^j^^  German  Church  of  their  abiding  interest  in 

[TSSil  E^??^:::::::::::::::::  V^Z  its  prosperity  and  progress.    Bishop  Relnkens, 

B  A.  Lloyd,  Greenback 6,786  who  was  present,  made  a  favorable  report  on 

n  H.  Doan,  ProhibiuonUt 2,815  the  progress  of  the  Church  during  the  preced- 

jcnoK  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT.  iug  year.    The  figures  showed  a  slight  advance 

MciivaiDe,  Republican 864,045  all  through  the  Church,  a  result  which  was  re- 

Foiiett,  Democrat ^'?2?  cei  ved  w  ith  great  satisfaction,  because  in  the 

tt  C.  Louden,  Greenback 6,859  ^          -  =>  ^  ,      -  -.^-.  . ,         V   j  i. 

n  F.  Boa^  Prohibitioniat 8,859  years  from  1876  to  1878  there  had  been  a  con- 

CLERK  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  siderablc  falling  off.    The  views  entertained  by 

nT   bu        ^^^^  ^^"'  the  Church  at  present  with  regard  to  its  rela- 

?Siidng?DenSSat" !.*;;.'.'!!!.*;;.'.*'.*.  84o;s70  tions  to  the  Papacy  found  expression  in  the 

i  Bonaaii,  Greenback 6,865  following  resolutions :  1 .  An  actual  and  effec- 

,  caiderwood,  Prohibittontat 2,875  ^^^^  contradiction  between  faith  in  the  f unda- 

cMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  puBuo  WORKS.  mcutal  truths  of  Christianity  founded  upon 

n  B.  Hosmer,  Republican 864,053  the  testamentary  proof  of  history,  and  science 

S  t.''f^'2?iii*°r^* "iffi  founded  upon  the  immediate  facto  of  nature 

Roberta,  Greenback 6,844  j-j*         *.           'ii         -r'l.tj.A 

i.  Lorimer,  ProhibiUonist 8,877  and  mind,  18  not  possible.    JLacb  protects,  car- 

^...  <.^«././>,  ^w».«,r/.»«>  ries  on,  and  suppiemente  the  other.    2.  The  in- 

8TATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER.  ,             ^      j.     x.           a.          j>       j.'          i     u         i         •     •      i. 

w  It  R«  biican  868  88T  dependent  character  of  national  churches  is  just 
j!*Buni»,°Democrat . '.'.','.'.'.  '..V  '. '.  84i!204  AS  much  in  accordance  with  the  universal  char- 
smart.  Greenback 6,'8oo  acter  of  the  Church  as  are  the  national  pecul- 

A.  BniBh,  Prt>hibitioni8t. 2,816  j^^j^i^g  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  science,  with  the 

38ult  of  the  Congressional  election  was  general  object  of  culture.    8.  It  is  a  mischiev- 

3e  of  fifteen  Republicans  and  five  Demo-  ous  error  of  many  Protestante  to  regard  the 

'he  members  chosen  and  the  majority  of  Church,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  are 

er  the  next  highest  candidate  are  as  bound  to  recognize  as  the  only  rightful  one, 

I,  Benjamin  Butterworth,  R.,  1,298 ;  as  tbe  shield  of  faith,  a  rallying-point  for  an- 
nas L.  Young,  R.,  1,004;  III,  Henry  thority  in  civil  and  social  affairs,  and  a  nro- 
y,  R.,  968 ;  IV,  Emanuel  Schultz,  R.,  tection  against  destructive  socialistic  tenden- 

Benjamin  Le  Fevre,  D.,  8,110 ;  VI,  cies,  and  therefore  to  adopt  it  as  a  conservative 

.  Ritchie,  R.,  685 ;  VII,  John  P.  Lee-  ally.     4.  History,  the  task  and  dqty  of  self- 

,  1,712 ;  VIII,  J.  Warren  Keifer,  R.,  preservation,  compels  the  German  Empire  to 

X,  James  S.  Robinson,  R.,  1,139 ;  X,  oppose  the  Vatican  system.     5.  Negotiations 

.  Rice,  R.,  1,368 ;  XI,  Henry  S.  Neal,  with  the  infallible  Pope  or  his  organs,  upon  all 

J;  XII,  George  L.  Converse,  P.,  4,189;  matters  which  concern  the  promulgation  of 

bdon  Atherton,  D.,  2,475  ;  XIV,  Geo.  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  state,  are  objec- 

les,  D.,  6,467 ;  XV,  Ruf us  R.  Dawes,  tionable.    Transactions  of  this  kind  lead  to  the 

;    XVI,  Jonathan  T.   Updegraff,   R.,  dissolution  of  the  national  state.   The  relations 

XVII,  William    McKenley,    Jr.,   R.,  of  the  Old  Catholics  of  Prussia  were,  on  the 

5  VIII,  Addison  S.  McCluro,  R.,  5,096;  whole,  less  friendly  than  in  former  years,  be- 

:ra  B.  Taylor,  R.,  12,678;  XX,  Amos  cause  the  latter  was  all  the  time  meditating 

id,  R.,  5,327.  upon  the  expediency  of  making  its  peace  with 

CATHOLICS.    No  synod  of  the  Old  Rome.    The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Herr 

Church  of  Germany  was  held  in  1880,  von  Puttkammer,  defended,  however,  the  con- 

l  been  resolved  in  1879  that,  thereafter,  tinuance  of  the  provision  made  in  the  Prussian 

ould  be  only  biennial  sessions.    In  the  budget  for  the  Old  Catholic  bishop,  as  a  part  of 

which  the  Synod  does  not  meet,  it  is  the  law  of  tbe  land,  and  declared  that  the  Gov- 
vol,  XX. — 39    A 
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erament  would  carry  out  the  ecclesiastical  laws  the  priests  requested  permission  to  hoW  a  con- 
as  long  as  they  remained  on  the  statute-books,  ference  with  some  of  the  most  influential  of 

The  Synod  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  the  Bohemian  laymen,  to  formulate  a  suto- 
of  Switzerland  met  at  Geneva  on  May  20th.  ment  of  their  fundamental  doctrines  and  or- 
From  the  annual  report  of  Bishop  Herzog,  it  gauic  constitution.  This  conference  wm  to 
appeared  that  the  Church,  in  the  course  of  the  serve  as  a  permanent  organization  and  coDSti* 
past  year,  had  suffered  a  loss  of  twelve  parishes  tute  a  synodal  council, 
and  ten  priests.  The  principal  cause  of  these  OREGON.  The  Legislature  opened  its  no- 
losses  was  the  recurrence  in  the  canton  of  sion  September  13th,  and  closed  October  23d. 
Berne  of  the  six  years^  period  of  the  election  Solomon  Hirsch  was  elected  President  of  the 
of  the  parish  priests  by  the  people.  On  tjhe  Senate,  and  Z.  F.  Moody  Speaker  of  the  Hoose. 
occasion  of  the  previous  elections,  the  Roman  The  more  important  general  laws  which  were 
Catholic  party  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  enacted  are  enumerated  below, 
them,  and  thus  the  property  of  many  parishes  An  act  to  establish  and  protect  the  rights  of 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Old  Catholics,  married  women  repeals  all  laws  imposing  ciril 
although  they  formed  only  the  minority  of  the  disabilities  upon  a  wife  which  do  not  rest  apoo 
inhabitaots.  The  Bishop  states  that  other  losses  the  husband ;  gives  the  w  ife  the  right  to  soe 
were  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year  from  the  alone  in  the  courts  for  the  redress  of  personal 
same  reason.  The  losses  of  the  Church  were,  wrongs;  provides  that  both  parents  shall  hate 
however,  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  regarding  their 
Geneva.  An  annual  accession  to  the  ranks  of  children ;  and  that  the  wife  shall  succeed  after 
the  priesthood  is  now  obtained,  and  expected  the  husband^s  death  to  the  same  control  of  the 
for  the  future,  from  the  Old  Catholic  Faculty  estate  and  of  the  children  as  the  father  now  dues 
of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berne.  In  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  The  judiciaij 
1880  the  Church  numbered  fifty-nine  priests  laws  were  amended,  and  provision  made  for 
and  forty-eight  parishes.  As  the  churches  are  the  times  and  places  for  holding  supreme,  ax- 
not  yet  accustomed  to  self-support,  the  aid  cuit,  and  county  courts,  and  for  the  regular 
of  the  Anglican  churches  in  England  and  the  session  of  a  circuit  court  in  each  district,  and 
United  States  was  solicited  and  obtained,  the  enforcement  of  its  orders  in  all  the  dis- 
Bishop  Herzog  strongly  advocates  the  estab-  tricts.  A  singular  bill  was  introduced  and  re- 
lishment  of  the  closest  intercommunion  be-  ceived  strong  support,  but  failed  of  enactment, 
tween  the  Anglican  and  the  Old  Catholic  the  provisions  of  which  would  require  everj 
Churches.  A  new  prayer-book,  prepared  by  railroad  to  pass  over  its  line  the  cars  of  an- 
him  for  the  use  of  the  Swiss  churcnes,  after  other  railroad  connecting  with  it  at  the  rata 
the  model  of^the  Anglican  manual,  was  adopt-  charged  on  the  same. 

ed  by  the  Synod  as  the  official  manual  of  the  An  act  requires  county  clerks,  sheriffs,  and 

Church,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  ofiice  of  district  attorneys  to  make  semi-annual  retoms 

the  mass  contained  therein  should  be  used  uni-  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  fees  and  emolo- 

versally.  ments  earned  by  them,  and  of  the  expenses  of 

In  Austria,  the  first  legally  acknowledged  their  offices.    The  object  of  this  act  is  to  ob- 

Synod  of  Old  Catholics  was  held  in  Vienna,  on  tain  the  information  necessary  for  the  regnla* 

June  29th.     It  had  been  summoned  by  Dr.  E.  tion  of  the  compensation  of  those  officers.  An- 

Lindner,  the  President  of  the  Synodal  Coun-  other  act  provides  for  the  pay  of  sheriffs  and 

cil,  and  was  attended  by  five  priests  and  a  clerks  for  the  different  counties.    The  law  reg- 

number  of  lay  delegates.     The  synodal  and  nlatiuff  the  salaries  of  county  treasurers  wa 

parochial  regulation,  which  hitherto  had  been  also  changed.    Authority  was  given  to  let  oot 

provisional,  was  definitely  adopted.    The  Syn-  the  labor  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  it 

od  also  decreed  the   introduction  of    divine  thirty  cents  a  day.    The  salary  of  the  Saperin- 

services  in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  ab-  tendent  of  the  Penitentiary  was  reduced,  and 

rogation  of  compulsory  celibacy  and  fasts,  as  the  regulations  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sa^ 

also  of  surplice-fees,  and  the  removal  of  the  plies  altered  in  the  interest  of  economy.    The 

observance  of  holy  days  (with  the  exception  of  construction  of  an  insane-asylum  building  wis 

the  high  festivals)  to  the  next  Sunday.  provided  for  and  a  tax-levy  for  the  purpose 

In  France,  the  congregation  of  M.  Hyacinthe  prescribed.    It  was  also  voted  to  establish  a 

Loyson  reported  in  June,  1880,  a  membership  school  for  deaf-mutes.     An   act  was  passed 

of  about  one  thousand.    It  did  not  yet  own  a  providing  for  the  refunding  of  the  war  debt, 

church-building,  and  was  about  one  thousand  and  for  the  appropriation  of  money  and  the 

doUars  in  debt.    It  has  three  priests.     On  Au-  levy  of  taxes  for  that  pcrpose.    The  assess- 

gust  27th,  M.  Loyson  solemnized  the  marriage  ment  and  tax  laws  received  some  modifica- 

of  a  regular  priest,  Abb6  Laine.  tions.     A  special  act,  called  the  "  Levee  Bill,'* 

In   Russia,  the  province  of  Volhynia  has  whichwascarried  through  the  Legislature  amid 

several  communities  of  Bohemians  who  have  earnest  protests,  then  vetoed  by  3ie  Governor, 

attached  themselves  to  the  Old  Catholic  move-  and  finally  passed  over  the  veto,  aroused  much 

ment.    They  have  three  priests  who  are  recog-  excitement  and  suspicion.  The  biU  grants  to  the 

nized  and  supported  by  the  state.    In  a  memo-  Oregonian  Railway  Company  the  levee  m  the 

rial  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  city  of  Portland  and  the  right  of  way  and  te^ 
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nloal  and  wharfage  facilities  witliin  the  limits        There  should  he  added  to  the  receipts  the 

»f  the  city.     The  Governor  declared  that  it  amount  received  from  the  former  Treasurer,  and 

vas  Testing  corporate  powers  in  the  company,  the  amount  collected  on  account  of  delinquent 

rhich  could  not  he  done  hy  a  special  act  under  taxes  prior  to  1878,  and  to  the  expenses  the  vari- 

he  Constitution.    The  contest  was  described  ous  appropriations  for  purposes  other  than  cor- 

»7  the  supporters  of  the  bill  as  an  opposition  rent  expenses.    The  latter  exceeded  the  former 

«Q  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Portland  to  the  by  $21,970.20,  reducing  the  balance  in  favor  of 

iiterests  of  the  rural  population.  the  State  to  $10,042.47.    The  three-mill  tax 

The  only  temperance  legislation  was  an  act  was  levied  to  pay  off  the  debt  arising  from  the 

>  prevent  the  sale  of  malt  or  other  intoxicat-  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  for  sev- 

ig  liquors  within  four  miles  of  any  premises  eral  years  prior  to  1876,  in  consequence  of  a 

pon  which  the  General  Government  may  be  decision  made  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  that 

agaged  in  constructing  canals  or  looks,  or  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  revenue  of  each  year 

'orks  of  a  similar  nature.  is  applicable  only  to  the  expenses  of  the  same 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  by  the  year.    The  principal  of  that  accumulated  in- 

lass  was  lost  by  a  tie-vote  in  the  Senate.    The  debtedness  amounted  at  the  close  of  1878  to 

nendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that  $192,975.    The  interest  on  the  warrants  issued 

sgular  sessions  of  the  Legislature  shall  last  on  account  of  this  debt  amounts  to  about  $115,- 

xty  days,  and  special  sessions  thirty  days,  and  000.    The  proceeds  of  the  special  tax  for  the 

xing  the  per  diem  of  members  at  four  dollars,  two  do  not  therefore  entirely  extinguish  the 

aased  the  Legislature  a  second  time,  as  required,  debt,  but  leave  about  $30,000  unliquidated; 

revious  to  being  submitted  to  the  people.     A  but  the  September  levy  of  1880  is  sufficient 

ropo^ed  constitutional  amendment  granting  to  pay  off  this  balance  and  leave  about  $100,- 

ill  rights  of  suffrage  to  women  passed  both  000  over.    The  four-mill  tax  is  understood  by 

ranches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  approved  the  Governor  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  cur- 

y  the  Governor.    The  proposition,  which  must  rent  expenses  of  the  State,  according  to  a  sec- 

e  concarred  in  by  the  next  Legislature  before  tion  in  the  Constitution  prescribing  that  ^*  every 

resentation  to  the  people,  is  as  follows :  law  imposing  a  tax  shall  state  distinctly  the 

The  elective  franchise  in  this  State  shall  not  here-  object  of  the  same,  to  which  only  it  shall  be 

Pier  be  prohibited  to  any  citizen  on  account  of  sex.  applied.^*    This  requirement  has  not  heretofore 

Notwithstanding  the  Executive  approval  of  been  observed.    A  large  portion  of  the  reve- 

:ie  act,  it  is  thought  that  the  action  of  the  nues  for  1879  and  1880  has  been  appropriated 

•egislatnre  was  invalid,  and  that  the  amend-  ^or  other  objects  besides  the  expenses  of  the 

lent  roust  be  deferred,  on  account  of  an  arti-  State  government  proper, 
le  in  the  Constitution  providing  that,  "  while        The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  in- 

Q  amendment  or  amendments  which  shall  eludes  the  Soldiers'  Bounty  bonds.  Soldiers* 

Bve  been  agreed  upon  by  one  legislative  as-  Relief  bonds,  Modoc- war  bonds,  and  the  bond- 

ambly  shall  be  awaiting  the  action  of  a  legis-  «d  debt  arising  out  of  the  Indian  difficulties  of 

itive  assembly  or  the  electors,  no  additional  1878.    The  soldiers'  bounty  bonds  and  the  sol- 

cnendment  or  amendments  shall  be  proposed."  diers'  relief  bonds  were  issued  in  1864,  and  were 

'he  article  is  loosely  expressed,  and  may  have  ^o  run  twenty  years.    A  tax  of  one  mill  was 

een   intended    to  prevent  the   alteration  of  provided  in  each  act  for  the  redemption  of  the 

3e  amendments  under  consideration ;  but  the  honds  issued  under  it.    Respective  funds  were 

bove  clause  seems  subject  only  to  a  construe-  thereby  raised,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 

Lon  which  precludes  action  on  this  amendment  them  off.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878, 

rhile  another  proposition  is  before  the  people,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  report,  there  was 

The  following  summary  shows  the  trans-  in  the  soldiers'  bounty  fund,  $30,496.67,  and 

ctions  and  condition  of  the  Treasury  for  the  i"  the  soldiers'  relief  fund,  $27,496.50 ;  while 

ears  1879  and  1880  •  the  liability  upon  the  former  fund  was  but 

RECEIPTS.  $26,400,  and  upon  the  latter  only  $761.     The 

^WMB  four-mill  tax  in  1878 $1  W.961  80  money  in  the  former  fund  was  applied  to  the 

rai  same  In  18T». ........... iSMi>i  24  current  expenses  of  the  State  by  the  Legisla- 

ISSS^^laTstau  fZ'Strij^^it^l^^Sl  ture  in  1878.  The  Governor  remarks  that  such 

ttisceiianeous 28^2155  an  appropriation  could  only  be  a  temporary 

y^yj^ 898,974  09  loan  Under  the  Constitution.    The  Modoc-war 

*— ««  ♦kJ  liJl ' ^iii  \['J  uUl^'  V«  r^lLl  VkV debt  was  contracted  in  1874.    It  amounted  to 

Ttun  the  tbrce -131111  tax,  levlea  to  meet  toe  A^r.^  ^p-.o  i  ui      t  i    ioo/\ 

spedai  indebtedness  oftheSut©  in  1878 188.720  99  $132,858,  and  was  payable  January  1,1880, 

■*isT9 189,268  45  ^jth  seven  per  cent,  interest.    The  interest 

Total |277,9S9  44  ^^8  paid  regularly,  but  no  provision  had  been 

EXPENDITURES.  made  for  paying  off  the  principal  upon  matur- 

sturrent  expenses  and  interest  on  the  bonded  ing-   It  has  been  thought  that  the  United  States 

^debt $332,753  83  ought  to  pay  this  debt,  but  no  measures  have 

i2S'lI^.'!^T'"^'!^*!^.?'^^  28.002  97  l>een  taken  by  Congress  for  that  object.    The 

aieivat  due  on  ifodoc-war  bond's.'. . '. '. '.'.'.'.' . '. '.  \      6^200  07  Indebtedness  arising  from  the  Indian  distnrb- 

^^^  tm98r42  ^"^^3  ^^  I^"^®  ^^®  ^^®°  funded  at  seven  per 

B«iaiK»'september*86,*i836'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.  *.'.*.     82,012  67  cent,  and  awovnts  to  about  $44,000,  payable 
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in  1890.    For  these  expenses  also  the  State  lands,  wbich  they  bad  caused  to  be  saireyed 
claims  indemnity  from  the  General  Govern-  Other  grants  to  the  State  were  as  follows:  For 
ment.    There  is  a  bonded  debt  due  the  Willa-  the  use  of  the  State  University,  seveotj-two 
mette  Falls  Canal  and  Lock  Company  out  of  the  sections ;  for  public  buildings,  ten  sections ;  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  United  States  lands,  salt  springs,  twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections 
fivepercent.  of  which  go  to  this  fund,  and  from  of  land  adjoining;  90,000  acres  for  a  col\ef» 
the  sale  of  500,000  acres  donated  by  the  Fed-  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanie 
eral  Government  for  internal  improvements,  arts ;  and  500,000  acres  for  internal  improre- 
This  debt  amounted  to  $200,000,  and  the  in-  ment  purposes.     The  State  University  enot 
terest  at  the  close  of  1878  to  $160,000,  since  has  been  almost  all  selected,  and  of  theluids 
which  time  $8,500  of  the  interest  has  been  17,000  acres  remain  unsold.    It  has  yielded  a 
paid.    The  State  holds  notes  for  $40,000  for  fund  amounting  at  present  to  about  $40,000, 
lands  sold ;  and  260,000  acres  yet  remain  to  with  accrued  interest,  making  it  about  $60,000, 
be  sold.    Besides  the  bonded  indebtedness  there  invested  in  numerous  private  loans.    The  food 
were  at  the  close  of  1880  $133,604  ofoutstand-  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  default  of 
ing  warrants.    They  are  payable  out  of  specific  interest,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  re- 
funds, mainly  from   the  swamp  -  land  fund,  invested  in  State  bonds ;  or,  if  this  is  imprac^ 
These  and  the  lock  bonds  are  not  a  general  ticable,  that  the  back  interest  be  made  by  law 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  but  the  latter  merely  to  bear  interest.    The  grant  for  the  porpose 
administers  upon  certain  property  and  funds  of  constructing  public  buildings  has  all  been 
for  their  payment.  located  and  sold.      The  salt-spring  grant  ha 

The  value  of  taxable  property  as  assessed  in  lapsed,  by  reason  of  a  proviso  that  the  lands 

1879  was  $46,422,817.    The  valuation  is  prob-  should  be  selected  within  a  year  after  the  ad- 

ably  less  than  half  the  actual  value  of  all  prop-  mission  of  the  State.    The  Agricultural  College 

erty  in  the  State.    The  amount  of  indebtedness  grant  has  been  selected,  and  23,000  acres  sold, 

returned  in  1879  .to  offset  assessments  aggre-  the  proceeds  amounting  to  $50,000.    The  io- 

gated  the  surprising  sum  of  $19,690,878,  over  temal  improvement  grant  has  been  spoken  of 

$7,000,000  more  than  the  total  assessment  of  above.     The  La  Grande  Land-Office,  which 

notes,  accounts,  and  shares  of  stock.    The  Gov-  has  had  charge  of  them  heretofore,  the  Gover- 

emor  recommends  that  the  law  allowing  the  nor  recommends  should  be  abolished, 
deduction  ofdebts  from  assessments  be  repealed        A  claim  of  the  Willamette  Vallev  and  Ca§- 

or  changed,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud.    He  coun-  cade  Mountain  Military  Wagon-Roaa  Compasj 

sels  also  the  taxation  of  the  capital  of  foreign  for  land,  alleged  to  have  been  earned  by  the 

corporations  employed  in  business  in  the  State,  construction  of  a  military  road,  was  inTesti- 

and  the  imposition  of  a  license-tax  for  conduct-  gated  by  a  special  land  agent.     The  docameot^ 

ing  business  through  agents  and  solicitors  from  ary  evidence  presented  in  support  of  the  claim, 

without  the  State.    He  thinks  also  that  the  although  apparently  conclusive  and  bearing  the 

law  allowing  interest  upon  State  or  county  seal  of  the  Staters  officers,  was  discovert  to 

warrants,  presented  and  not  paid,  ought  to  be  have  been  fabricated  and  the  claim  fraodoleot. 

changed.  The  road  was  alleged  to  have  been  boih  from 

A  special  tax  has  been  levied  for  the  estab-  Albany,  through  the  mountains,  to  the  eastern 

lishment  of  an  insane  asylum.     Heretofore  the  boundary  of  the  State.    The  company  did  some 

insane  and  the  imbecile  have  been  cared  for  work  at  the  western  end,  and  then  obtained 

under  a  special  contract.    They  have  increased  the  enactment  of  a  law  granting  lands  to  the 

to  over  290  in  number,  and  the  expense  to  State  of  Oregon  for  the  construction  of  such  a 

over  $75,000  a  year.    The  Governor  thinks  road.    The  road  was  made  for  150  luil^  of  th« 

that  the  expense  of  sending  insane  persons  to  distance ;   and  then,  fearing  the  lapse  of  the 

the  asylum  should  be  borne  by  the  counties,  grant,  the  company  simply  made  a  wagon-track 

and  that  the  feeble-minded  should  not  be  re-  to  the  Idaho  line,  350  miles  long,  without 

ceived  at  all,  but  should  be  cared  for  by  the  bridging  or  grading,  and  then  claimed  pateDti 

local  authorities.    The  schools  for  the  blind  on  440,000  acres,  having  already  patented  100,- 

and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  were  conducted  000  acres  upon  the  basis  of  fictitious  representa- 

by  the  Board  of  Education,  were  discontinued  tions. 

in  1879,  because  the  trouble  and  the  cost  were        In  the  annual  report  of  the  Portland  Board 

greater  than  the  benefits  aflTorded.     The  latter  of  Trade  it  is  stated  that,  while  formerly  nine 

school  was  reopened  in  that  year  under  a  special  tenths  of  the  immigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast 

arrangement.    The  Legislature  has  provided  for  over  the  Pacific  Railroads  settled  in  California, 

the  reorganization  of  these  institutions  under  now  nearly  one  half  of  such  immtgrants  make 

the  supervision  of  a  separate  commission.  their  way  to  Oregon  and  Washington  Tern- 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  the  General  tory,  together  with  other  settlers  from  Californii 

Land-Office  has  sent  an  agent,  R.  V.  Ankeny,  itself.    Notwithstanding  the  short  wheat-crop 

to  Oregon  to  select,  in  cooperation  with  an  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  1879,  money  ▼»« 

agent  ot  the  State,  the  lands  which  have  been  more  plentiful.     Interest  rates  are  loweriDft 

granted  to  the  State  by  the  swamp-land  act,  and  capital  seeking  borrowers.    About  $3,0Crf<,* 

the  State   authorities    having    forwarded    to  000  was  invested  in  new  buildings  in  Portland 

Washington  a  claim  for  106,826  acres  of  such  in  1880.    The  exports  of  wheat  for  the  year 
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ngust  1,  1880f  amoanted  to  177,790  reqairements.  Of  this,  over  three  quarters  was 
which  over  two  thirds  came  from  still  held  for  lower  freight-rates  at  the  close  of 
Oregon.  The  exports  of  wheat  to  the  year,  while  ocean-carrying  facilities  were 
tain  were  of  the  value  of  $4,164,212 ;  offered  for  only  ahout  one  Quarter  of  this  quan- 
ts of  flour  to  the  same  country  amount-  tity.  The  salmon  exports  during  the  year  end- 
^2,465.  There  was  also  exported  to  ing  August  1st  were  451,863  cases,  the  greater 
ts,  including  San  Francisco,  wheat  of  portion  of  which  hrought  the  lowest  prices 
of  $811,550,  and  San  Francisco  took  ever  realized.  The  spring  and  summer  catch 
le  amount  of  $553,613,  while  $258,-  of  1880  was  unprecedented,  and  530,000  cases 
h  remained  in  warehouse;  making  were  packed.  In  1875  the  quantity  put  up 
receipts  for  the  year's  crop  $6,609,-  was  231,500  cases;  in  1877,400,000  cases;  in 
usive  of  home  consumption.  The  1879,  435,000  cases.  The  prices  in  1880  were 
I  to  San  Francisco  were  destined  also  better  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  value 
Britain.  of  the  salmon  exports  for  the  last  four  years, 
leat-crop  of  1880  was  estimated  to  be  computed  for  the  crop  year,  ending  July  81st, 
)0,000  tons  over  and  above  the  home  were  as  follows : 


SALMON   EXPORTS. 

1879-'80. 

1878->r9. 

187T-'T«. 

18T6-»TT. 

aelsco 

$1,570,610 
1,199,205 

$1,246,672 
616.897 

$1,750,850 
787,836 

$980,956 

direct 

1,876,056 

12,769.815 

$1,868,069 

$2,488,186 

$2,857,012 

hie  of  the  direct  wheat  exports  to  joyed.    This  may  be  owing  to  deficient  forage 

tain  was  $3,785,060  in  1878-79,  $3-  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent 

1877-78,  and  $4,872,027  in  1876-77.  stunting  of  the  wool  and  inequality  of  the  sta- 
ts of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  products  pie.  The  wool-clip  of  1880  was  estimated  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  British  Amer-  not  less  than  10,000,000  pounds.  Oregon  beef 
a,  and  elsewhere,  except  to  Europe  stands  very  high  in  all  the  markets,  and  the 
Francisco,  amounted  to  $443,376  in  business  of  cattle-raising  is  extending  fast  in 
igainst  $423,432  in  1878-79,  $386,600  eastern  Oregon.  The  extension  of  the  North- 
r8,  and  $637,636  in  1876-77.  The  em  Pacific  Railroad  must  give  a  great  impetus 
mutton  exports,  which  amounted  to  to  stock-raising  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
in  1876-77,  have  ceased.    There  is  ington. 

trade  in  coal  from  Ooos  Bay  and  in  The  railroad  projected  by  the  Oregon  Rail- 
ith  San  Francisco,  amounting  in  1879-  way  and  Navigation  Company,  which  was  found- 
J3,763.  The  overland  trade,  princi-  edbyHenryVillard,  of  New  York,  who  brought 
ittle  sent  to  the  East,  and  wool  from  out  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Oompany,  is 
)rnOregon  shipped  through  Oalifornia,  to  run  from  Portland  to  Umatilla,  on  the  Co- 
ated for  1879- 80  to  be  $354,000,  near-  lumbia  River,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
the  estimate  for  the  preceding  year,  miles  distant,  and  there  divide  into  two  main 

production  of  the  State  has  devel-  branches.    One  will  run  northeastward  through 

remarkable  rapidity.    The  shipments  the  counties  of  Walla  Walla,  Columbia,  and 

rancisco,  which  amounted  in  1876-77  Whitman,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Idaho 

)5  and  in  1877-78  to  $756,000,  were  boundary-line,    whence    an  extension    thirty 

'9  $1,567,202  and  in  1879-'80  $2,155,-  miles  in  length  will  connect  it  with  the  North- 

)  bullion  product  of  the  State  is  esti-  em  Pacific  Railroad  at  the  great  falls  of  the 

>900,000  a  year,  twenty-five  per  cent.  Spokan  River.    The  other  branch  is  to  follow 

&  couple  of  years  ago.    The  Director  a  southerly  direction  over  the  Blue  Mountains 

it  reports  deposits  of  gold  from  Ore-  through  La  Grand,  Union,  Baker,  and  Boise 

;he  fiscal  year  1879-80  of  $583,365,  City,  and  eventually  connect  with  the  Central 

amount  deposited  having  been  $15,-  Pacific,  and  with  the  Utah  Northern  and  Cen- 

p  to  the  end  of  that  year.    The  total  tral  Railroad  at  Ogden.    The  immediate  and 

I  to  San  Francisco  of  all  commodities  more  important  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to 

61,993  in  1879-'80,  against  $6,057,685  provide  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  east- 

9,  $5,329,192  in  1877-78,  and  $6,124,-  em  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 

r6-77.    The  aggregate  values  of  Ore-  tory,  in  connection  with  the  steamboats  navi- 

*ts  for  the  same  years  were  as  follows :  gating  the  Willamette,   Columbia,  and  Snake 

JO,  $15,045,521 ;  in  1878-79,  $12,282,-  Rivers.    This  country  contains  about  four  mil- 

1877-78,  $11,671,361;   in  1876-77,  lion  acres  of  wheat-lands  of  the  first  quality. 

rS.     The   wool-clip  of  Oregon  and  Besides  the  steamers  and  barges,  the  transfer 

3n  Territory  in  1879  was  over  8,000,-  included  the  locks  at  Oregon  City,  and  forty- 

ds,  and  it  realized  $2,363,276.     The  four  miles  of  railroad.    The  Northern  Pacific 

s  consumed  about  747,000  pounds.  Railroad  has  a  prospect  of  being  speedily  com- 

that  recent  clips  do  not  sustain  the  pleted,  and  thus  furnishing  the  settlers  of  the 

itation  which  Oregon  wool  has  en-  extreme  Northwest  with  the  direct  connection 
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with  the  Mississippi  VaUey  and  the  Atlantic  That  whileweareinfevorof  areveiniefortlieB^ 

seaboard  to  which  they  have  long  looked  for-  Von  of  tbe  General  Government  b^  dutie.  man  im- 

J     ^v  .    •'"V'"*'"^/     «  «   vr  6  *  Z'  ports,  sound  pohcy  requires  such  adjustment  Of  import 

ward  with  impaUent  expectancy.     1  he  Oregon  ^^^^^  ^  ^  encoura^  the  development  of  the  inda». 

Central,  the  Western  Oregon,  and  the  Oregon  trial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  commeod 

and  California  Railroads,  which  have  been  of  that  policy  of  national  exchange  which  secures  to  tbe 

great  service  in  developing  the  western  parts  workmpum  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  reoioDen- 

^f  *u^  c«.«4.^   fK«..,«K  i^,«*^^o.Af oKi/^  f/x  ♦K^Jt.  X^^  tive  pnoes,  to  mecbanics  and  manufacturers  tn  ade- 

of  the  State,  though  unprofitable  to  their  ongi-  q^ate  je^.^^  for  their  skiU,  labor,  and  euterpri^, 

nal  owners,  nave  been  consolidatea  under  one  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  mde- 

management.    The  Oregonian  Railway  Com-  pendence. 

pany,  limited,  is  constructing  a  series  of  nar-  That  we  are  in  favor  of  judidous  appiopriatkns  by 

row.gauge  roads  through  some  of  the  richest  S^v^^^d^l^'^r^^^^^ 

sections  of  the  WiUamette  Valley.  gy^h  Imes  of  Vailway  communication  as  will  develop 

A  new  channel  was  made  through  the  bar  the  resources  of  the  country  and  connect  our  Stite 

of  the  Columbia  River   by   scraping.     It  was  with  other  parts  of  the  Union,  under  such  restricdoDs 

opened  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  August,  ««  J^'^^  »ppi/  protect  the  rights  of  the  neople  from 

««^  ;«  «  ^^nr.rA  ^#  «vi^n4^Ko  *u^  ar^^r..;^/.  «^»;^.«  tmjust  discnmmation  and  extortionate  charges;  m. 

and  in  a  couple  of  months  the  scouring  action  ^^^  .^^  ^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  niihowis  we^orthe 

of  the  tides  deepened  it  about  three  feet  more,  gale  of  the  same  by  the  Government  to  tlie  peoj4e* 

The  need  of  a  deep  channel  from  Portland  to  the  lowest  price  for  public  lands,  giving  the  piweeds 

the  sea  is  strongly  felt.    The  cost  and  delay  of  onlv  to  tbe  corporations, 

lighterage,  and  the  impossibility  of  large  ships  J|?atwe ^e^-d^of^ou^r^^^ 

ascending  the  Columbia,  occasion  a  constant  propriations  and  favorable  legislation  by  theG«i«l 

dearth  of  tonnage  and  excessive  charter  rates.  Government  for  tlie  froc  navigation  of  the  Cotambb 

There  are  four  bars,  consisting  of  sand  or  clay,  and  the  rivers  of  the  State,  the  improvement  of  tbe 

to  be  dredged  away.     The  Board  of  Engineers  nio«ith  of  the  Columbia  and  the  harbors  at  Yiqaffii 

appointed  by  authority  of  Congress  to  select  a  Jj?^  Coos  Bays,  the  location  of  a  harbor  of  refug  it 

T'^'^r        ]r  "J  ""''"^**v  ^'  yvugn^oo  w  Dcicv,!,  a  ^^  pomt  aloug  our  coast  most  available  to  tbe mta- 

harbor  of  refuge,  have  decided  upon  Port  Or-  ests  of  commerce,  the  extension  of  the  public  mmji 

'     ford,  in  southern  Oregon.     This  project,  like  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population,  ud 

the  locks  at  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia,  for  «id  and  assistance  to  railroads,  and  Uie  opening  up  for 

which   improvement  the  chief    of    engineers  jettlement  such  of  our  Indian  roervations  as  the  ia- 

_           i.  J            ^-4.      4  AeA/\ /\/\/\  r     A.ir         -L.  terost  of  civilization  demands  and  necessitates, 

printed  an  estimate  of  $500,000  for  the  work  j.^  ^^  demand  a  modification  of  the  trtstr  with 

to  be  done  in  1881,  is  considered  unprontable ;  China  so  as  to  restrict  Chmese  immigntion  to  Aoff- 

whereas  there  are  pressing  demands  made  on  ica. 

the  Government  for  needed  improvements  in  The  election  returns  showed  20,618  vota 

the  navigation  of  the  rivers.  cast  in  the  State  for  the  Garfield  electors,  19,- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  950  votes  for  the  Hancock  electors,  and  22« 

at  Portland,  April  21st.     The  Convention  dd-  votes  for  the  Weaver  electors, 

clared  Blaine  its  choice  for  Presidential  candi-  OSGOOD,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  iris 

date,  and  nominated  M.  C.  George  for  Con-  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  Angnst 

gress.    The  platform  contained  the  following  30,  1812,  of  an  old  Puritan  family,  which  Iws 

resolutions :  produced  more  than  one  eminent  divine.    He 

mv  *             •    r         c        1  *•         J         V  •  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker  before  eo- 

Tnatwe  are  in  favor  of  regulating  and  equalizmz     .     .       a   "^       1  r,  11 u^      ^^ 4.^:«io«a 

the  salaries  of  county  and  State  officers  so  t6at  they  Bering  Harvard  College.    He  graduated  m  1832, 

shall  receive  such  compensations  as  are  usually  paid  at  the  time  when  Ware  and  Channing  were 

to  private  persons  under  like  circumstances  of  service  exercising  their  strong  influence.     He  studkd 

and  responsibility.            ^      .  .         ^         ,.     .  divinity  at  the  Harvard  School,  and  in  18$5 

That  we  favor  a  thorough  revision  and  equalization  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry.     In  18M  he 

of  our  system  of  taxation,  to  the  end  that  every  species  ^"*'^*  ^^     ,      .     .„    ^      .«««.  j .     x- 

of  property  within  its  limits,  whether  owned  or  pos-  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  edited  tlw 

sessed  by  citizens  of  this  or  of  foreign  states,  shall  "  Western  Messenger."     In  1838  he  returoed 

bear  its  equal  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Gov-  to  New  England,  and  employed  himself  in  pi** 

ernment  wliich  protects  it.  toral  duty  there  until  1849,  when  he  was  calW 

That  the  recent  action  of  the  Democratic  party  m  .^  .„.  ^  lu«««^  ^r  4.u«  r«i,.,««K  ^e  ♦k«  if...<«i.K 

State  Convention  assembled,  in  denouncing  the  Su-  ^  take  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Me«ah» 

premeCourtoftheUnitedStatesof  America,  and  im-  the  leading  Unitarian  congregation  of  >ef 

putinff  the  most  unworthy  and  unpatriotic  motives  to  York  City.    He  filled  this  pastorate  until  1869, 

that  high  and  honorable  Court,  is  unwortliy  of  law-  when  a  change  in  his  religious  convictioM  re- 

»k'iS?;ct\rtlKtKl<S:S^?^%trbe1^^^^^^^  qmred  Wm  to  r«.ign  it    On  hU  reton.  fro- 

our  Government,  the  subvereion  of  all  law,  and  the  i-urope  m  the  following  year,  he  was  admitt«« 

overthrow  of  the  sanctity  of  a  system  of  judicature,  to   holy  orders  in   the   Protestant  Epucopal 

venerable  with  ago  and  perfected  by  wisdom.  Church.      He  sought  no   preferment  in  the 

That  the  attempt  by  the  leadcre  of  the  Democratic  ^ji^^rci^  ^f  his  adoption.     He  was  an  enidiie 

party  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  State  out  of  an  elec-     .1      ,     . „^^  ^  /!»„,«*  ^-^♦^«      n^  ,».,^4m] 

toral  vote,  was  an  outW-^  unparalleled  in  the  political  i^^^^^Jf^^'l  ^T  ?  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^'     H®  J^*^ 

history  ot^  the  State,  which,  together  with  the  Maine  Miss  Murdock,  daughter  of   the  anthorefis  ol 

infiiray  and  the  attempt  to  unseat  members  in  the  halls  "  Charlotte  Temple."    In  early  life  Dr.  Osgood 

of  Congress  for  base  partisan  advantage,  deserves  the  ^^g  somewhat  tinged  by  the  novel  social  vA 

condemnation  of  all  fair-minded  men.  religious  ideas  which  permeated  New  EnglaBi 

That  wc  condemn  the  outrageous  conduct  of  ourDem-  i^^e'^""  i^*^?«o  »»    iv.     |^.uj%7«t^u  x  «w  *-  g 

ocratic  State  administrations  from  1870  to  1878,  their  He   was  versed   in   Uerman  philosophy.    UB 

extravagance,  their  corruption,  and  their  peculations.  first  publications  were  translationfl  of  Olshttt- 
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sen's  "  History  of  the  Passion"  (1839),  and  De  tribe.     He  made  many  appeals  to  the  Groat 
Wette's  "  Human  Life "  (1842).    In  1850  he  Father  at  Washington  in  behalf  of  this  boy. 
became  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Christian  Inquirer/'  He  was  several  times  a  visitor  at  the  Federal 
and  wrote  largely  for  its  columns,  and  for  those  capital  to  represent  the  grievances  of  his  people, 
of  the  **  Christian  Examiner/'  the  *^  Bibliotheca  His  dignity  and  eloquence  were  remarkable. 
.8acra,"  and  the  ^^  North  American  Review."  He  knew  the  Spanish  language,  and  signed  the 
Some  of   these    essays  were  republished  as  letters  he  caused  to  be  written  to  the  President 
*' Studies  of  Christian  Biography"  (1851).    He  or  to  the  Indian  Department.     His  services 
was  the  author  of  "The  Hearthstone"  (1854),  were  indispensable  to  the  Government  in  con- 
^'God  with  Men"  (1854),  "Milestones  in  our  ducting  negotiations  with  the  Utes,  who  kept 
Life  Journey  "  (1855),  "  Student  Life  "  (18G0),  in  good  faith  all  agreements  made  through  him. 
"  American  Leaves  "  (1867),   "  Essay  on  the  He  was  known  as  the  white  man's  friend  among 
Ethics  of  Art"  (1876),  besides  many  orations  his  tribe;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  he  pro- 
and  memori^  discourses.     He   received   his  tected  their  interests  so  far  as  he  could.    They 
degree   of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Harvard  remained  savage,  but  he  accepted  a  certain  de- 
in  1857,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Hobart  Col-  gree  of  civilization.     He  built  a  comfortable 
lege  in  1860.    He  died  in  New  York,  April  house,  owned  and  cultivated  a  farm,  and  nsed 
14th.  a  carriage  presented  to  him  by  the  Governor 
OURAY,  Chief,  was  born  in  Colorado  about  of  Colorado.    He  was  a  famous  warrior  in  his 
sixty  years  ago.    The  tribe  of  Utes  to  which  youth,  but  in  his  old  age  he  became  a  lover  of 
he  belonged,  and  whicli  gave  its  name  to  Utah,  peace.    At  the  time  of  the  Meeker  murder  his 
was  numerous,  and  subdivided  into  various  personal  influence  alone  restrained  the  breaking 
bands.     He  was  chief  of  the  Uncompahgre  out  of  hostilities.    His  last  visit  to  Washing- 
Utes,  whose  specific  title  is  probably  a  corrnp-  ton  was  to  effect  the  sale  of  the  Ute  reserva- 
tion of  the  Spanish  term  un  compadre,   Ouray's  tion  in  Colorado,  which  will  now  be  difllcnlt 
only  son  was  captured  by  the  Sioux,  and  is  of  accomplishment    He  died,  August  27th,  at 
supposed  to  be  still  living  among  that  hostile  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado. 


PARNELL,  Chasles  Stewart,  the  head  of  Queen's  College  should  be  opposed.  The  pro- 
the  Irish  Land  League,  was  born  in  1846.  He  posal  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  a 
is  the  son  of  the  late  John  Henry  Parnell,  of  Protestant,  is  said,  while  smarting  under  de- 
Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  who  was  at  one  feat,  to  have  used  the  words,  "  You  are  a  cow- 
time  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Meath.  ardly  lot  of  Papist  rats  I  "  A  fierce  controversy 
His  grandfather  was  the  last  Chancellor  of  the  on  the  subject  raged  for  some  time  in  the  Irish 
Exchequer  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  a  bitter  papers.  It  was  asserted  by  some  members  of 
opponent  of  the  Union.  His  mother  was  the  Parliament,  and  denied  by  others,  that  the 
daughter  of  an  admiral  of  the  United  States  words  had  been  used.  The  report,  at  all 
Navy.  Soon  after  finishing  his  education  at  events,  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood, 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  and  alienated  a  great  portion  of  the  Home  Rul- 
in  1875,  at  tl)e  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  ers  from  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  projects.  An  at- 
member  of  Parliament  for  Meath,  and  he  rep-  tempt  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  1879  to  call  a 
resented  this  constituency  until  1880.  He  was  national  convention,  in  which  he  intended  tore- 
elected  as  a  candidate  of  the  party  of  Home  construct  the  Home  Rule  party,  failed  through 
Rulers,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  member  the  opposition  of  the  more  conservative  mem- 
of  the  party.  In  1877  he  was  one  of  the  seven  hers  of  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  suc- 
members  of  the  party  who  tried  to  extort  con-  ceeded  in  October  of  the  same  year  in  organiz- 
oessions  from  the  Government  by  systematic-  ing  a  "  National  Irish  Land  League,"  of  which 
ally  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House  (see  he  was  chosen  president.  (See  Ireland.)  He 
*^  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1877,  article  Great  was  the  principal  and  most  popular  speaker  in 
Britain),  and  who  were  therefore  called  Ob-  the  many  meetings  which  preceded  and  fol- 
structionists.  By  most  of  the  leading  men  of  lowed  the  organization  of  the  League,  and  his 
the  party  he  was,  however,  greatly  disliked,  influence  rapidly  rose  with  the  increasing  pow- 
He  was  never  on  any  but  b^re  speaking  terms  er  of  the  League.  It  was  repeatedly  said  in 
with  Mr.  Butt,  and  the  relations  between  him  1880  that  Ireland  was  no  longer  ruled  by  the 
and  Mr.  Sliaw,  the  subsequent  leader  of  the  Viceroy  but  by  Parnell  and  the  Land  League. 
Home  Rule  party,  were  very  similar.  The  In  January,  1880,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
breach  between  him  and  the  party  generally  States  to  collect  contributions  for  the  poor  in 
WASconsiderably  widened  by  an  incident  which  Ireland,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
took  place  in  1879.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Washington  allowed  him  the  use  of  its  hall  for 
Rule  Committee  he  urged  that,  unless  the  Gov-  holding  a  meeting.  At  the  new  elections  in 
emment  granted  a  substantial  University  Bill  1880  he  was  simultaneously  returned  for  Meath, 
to   Ireland,  the  whole  of  the  votes  for  the  Mayo,  and  Cork  City,  but  elected  to  sit  for  the 
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last  named.   The  influence  which  he  had  shown  no  good  reason  for  ahandonin^  the  petition  taken  Vy 

during  these  elections  was  so  great  that  on  May  the  party  m  our  own  and  other  States  in  1876  of ». 

^^lui                 u       «   T>-.v^-i  X.*     fi  ^Ur.   \i ^  position  to  a  third  Presidential  term,  and  we  hotby 

17th  lie  was  chosen  Preadent  of  the   Home  Indorse  and  reaffirm  the  resolutions  pi«ed  by  our m 

Rule  party  m  the  place  of  Mr.  Shaw.     As  the  state  Convention,  held  in  this  city  m  1876,  upon  thii 

law  advisers  of  the  Irish   Government  con-  question. 

ceiyed  Oist  Mr.  ParneU  and  some  other  leaders  ^                    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^„  ^,j. 

of  the  Land  League  had  brought  themselves  ^              ^^           ^j^,^  ^^^  ^^  substitute  the 

by  the  incendiary  speeches  within  the  graBp  of  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  g  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^f  y^^^ 

jfeated 
votes 

liament,  and  several  of  the  officials  of  the  Land  i^tTon^Vlmt  instructT^"  t"he  del^te^t'si^ 

l!'^tn    ^^\^^''^  ?"*'  ^'^"°  "oPllfl'?'^'"  port  General  Grant  was  agreed  toby  a  vote  if 

28,  1880,  and  it  ended  on  January  25  1881,  m  J-gg  ^^  ^g  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^„g/i„  ,^^„^  ^f  j^,,^ 

S^TVJ^'^r*"  u**t  *i'V"'^-   i*"»S"'*'°^''  rule  was  adopted  by  a  «ra  roe*  vote.    Tbefol. 

27th,  Mr.  ParneU  had  been  reelected  as  the  i„^.i„    j,  y,^    j^j^'^  adopted: 

leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  or                   r 

PENNSYLVANIA.     The  State  Convention  BesoUtd,  1.  That  rejoicing,  as  we  do.  ovct  the 

of  the  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania  was  a-^nfctint/SX^raSr 

held  at    Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of  February,  favor,  and  over  the  successful  resumption  and  muD- 

It  was  called  thus  early  for  the  apparent  pur-  tenance  of  specie  payments,  we  may  reasonably  chiiB 

pose  of  opening  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  the  financial  soundness  and  prosperity  of  the  ooontiy 

nomination  of  General  Grant  for   the  Presi-  aa  the  natural  result  of  the  financial  policy  we,  wi 

dency,  his  candidacy  being  favored   by  those  ^^i-hr^lmptTon  of  specie  payments  haviiur  bea 

prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  party  m  this  accomplbhed,  at  the  time  appnnnted  by  law,  ud  the 

btate.     The  acknowledged  leader  of  this  fac-  finances  of  the  country  being  in  a  thoruughly  licahlty 

tion  was  Senator  J.  D.  Cameron,  but  there  was  condition,  we  recard  it  m  unwise  to  engage  in  an; 

also  a  strong  element  of  the  party  which  pre-  ^^^  attempts  at  financial  le^slation.    The  country  « 

r        JO       ^      r>i'          M  -kt  '             xLT»*^«  prosperous  under  our  financial  svstem  as  it  is,  ind  we 

ferred  Senator  Blaine,  of  Maine,  as  the  Presi-  tnow  of  no  good  reason  why  tAat  system  should  be 

dential  candidate.    The  contest  in  the  Conven-  now  disturb^. 

tion  was  opened  by  the  following  resolution  8.  The  persistent  eflforts  of  the  free-trsdere  to  d^ 

offered  by  the  Hon.  John  Cessna  in  the  interest  ^t^J  ^^  ^^riffj  piecemeal,  bv  legislation  to  repesl  the 

^t  ♦k^  r^««««.  »«r«»^«»o.nf  ««;i  «  .,«:»^^  ^^1 «  duties  on  spccuu  articles,  admonum  us  of  the  neces- 

of  the  Grant  movement  and  a  united  delega-  ^j^    ^^  adheVing  more  8trJ)ngly  than  ever  to  the  tsrilf 

tiOJi  •  policy  of  the  past  twenty  j-ears,  which  has  built  up 

Remlved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  members  be  ap-  our  grand  system  of  manufactures,  fostered  the  mt- 

pointed  to  report,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con-  nues  of  the  Government,  and  promoted  our  nattooil 

vention,  a  list  of  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Na-  prospenty.    The  business  of  the  country  will  not  beir 

tional  Convention  and  a  list  of  Presidential  electors,  this  tinkering  of  the  tariff;  and  if  any  reviaion  of 

after  consultinsr  with  the  delegates  from  the  different  that  tariff  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  done 

Congressiomd  districts.  through  a  commission  of  capable  men,  after  a  pitieDt 

.               .          ,.,/«,  ^"^d  thorough  hearing  of  all  parties  to  the  interests  in* 

The  following  was  immediately  oflrered  as  an  volved. 

amendment  in  the  Blaine  interest :  4.  We  object  most  decidedly  to  all  attem^  to  enact 

^^r«/  That  a^mmittec  of  one  f«m  e«d>  Con-  iraJjI^^t^tK^L^J.^^^ 

gressional  distnct  be  selected  by  the  delegates  from  ^"  V^  r«  „^  „^lJ:J?,  «;^^^                            tj,-  ««*. 

&;on<m«.ional  dUtrict,  wh,4  duty  it^jiU  bo  to  ^^^^"^6^^  m^S.''^"'  "*  "«*^'«  '^  ""^ 

report  to  the  committee  the  names  of  four  delegates-     ""^»^»  maw  viv»«;i«**m«ui*  ^  j«  av* 

^V       *  lu  ry'"*."""r'-  ""^  u«i*i«.  V.  .v/«»  uv^t^^^uM^  g   I    view  of  recent  events  m  Congress  and  m  toe 

tion  il  report  also  a  list  of  the  district  delegates  to  the  Ltl^'^t^^^tho  f^if^^^^^                     to  ro^  our  id- 
National  Convention,  who  are  to  be  chosen  %  tiie  dele-  ^""T^r^J^^.^^^^^T'^S ^^^^                ri^u-b- 

J    tiw  l»^,tivu  wi  wiw  ^w^io  Miciciu.  portion  of  our  common  country,  wherever  he  mj 

After  some  discussion  the  amendment  was  choose  to  move,  demanding  of  him  only  obedienee  u> 

lost  by  a  vote  of  100  yeas  and  150  nays,  and  ^?«*ri*'^?^?P^>'^P^iJn''-^*''S^*'^*'M 

the  Cessna  resolution  was  agreed  to.     Thi  fol-  stite'oSnaT  ^            ^  ^^  ^^ 

lowing  was  then  offered:  (4.)  The  perfect  oecurity  of  free  thought,  free  iptetli, 

R^htd,  That  the  delegates  elected  to  the  Ecpubli-  Stfi'^JKI^C^^  \l^^^^^^^S^ 

can  Natioi^  Convention  th)m  this  State  arc  hereby  a"  mra.  everywhere,  irrespectno  of  nationaUty,  «*», 

te^iarnomTn'Ton^'LT^  v"oiet  S  ^n't'h'a?  thi^l!tr?i"l^Xlt'°4?aT«f,^rS^^ 

and  aU  que^tiona  that  iay  come  before  the  Conven-  ^^'^,«--7^reS^^  J^ffi  f^  Tr^X^ 

moral  or  phvsical,  on  account  of  his  pohtical  fiutkf 

This  produced  considerable  excitement,  and  nativity,  or  the  hue  of  his  skin. 

the  following  was  proposed  on  the  other  side :  .ff •)  "^^^^  m  elections.    The  people  havmg  ^ 

^           r     f  virtue  and  the  patriotism  to  govern  themi^elve*,  our 

Regohed^  That,  while  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sup-  Government  must  depend  for  its  stabili^  upon  hone* 

port  the  nomination  of  the  Kepublicon  party,  wo  see  elections.    Until  a  man  ia  oonsidered  mfiunoos  wfat 
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e^l  vote,  our  Government  will  not  be  safe,  and  the  members  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
er deprives  a  citizen  of  hU  right  to  vote,  or  mittee  for  the  Philadelphia  districts.  This  plan 
al  erfect  of  his  vote,  is  a  traitor  to  our  ^^^  compromise  and  harmony  was  accepted, 

honest  count  of  all  votes  legally  cast,  and  and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  appoint  dele- 

rctum  of  whoever  In  elected,  free  from  all  gates  to  the  National  Convention,  and  to-nomi- 

)  defraud  the  pooole  of  their  choice  through  nate  candidates  for  electors.     The  Committee 

im  or  by  an  arbitrary  rejection  of  their  ^^  Resolutions  reported  the  following : 

srtend  to  the  Republicans  of  Maine  our  con-  Retolved^  That  wo,  the  Democratic  party  of  Penn- 

Ls  over  the  peaceful  and  successful  resistance  sylvania,  in  convention  assembled,  renew  our  vows 

:  to  defraud  the  people  of  that  State  of  the  of  fldeUty  to  the  fundamental  principles  proclaimed 

lootie  their  own  representatives,  and  to  the  «id  practiced  by  the  illustrious  men  who  bcttled  our 

steal  the  government  of  that  State.    Our  free  mstitutions  and  founded  the  Democratic  party  to 

I  form  of  government  ^ill  be  a  signal  failure  protect  and  preserve  them.             ^  ,    „  ,      ,  ^ 

political  party  can  succeed  in  defying  the  Jietolved,  That  the  just  powers  of  the  Federal  Union, 

I  as  shown  by  the  people  at  the  ballot-  the  rights  of  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  are 

vital  parts  of  one  harmonious  system,  and  to  save 

eeply  regret  the  growing  tendency  to  throw  each  part  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  is  to  save 

lide  on  mere  technicalities  and  informalities,  the  life  of  the  nation.  ^             .                   .      , 

of  the  people  to  choose  their  public  ser-  Betolcdd,  That  the  DemocraUc  party  maintams,  as 

3  sacred  to  be  subverted  upon  any  pretext  It  ever  has  maintained,  that  the  mihtary  are  and  ought 

•etums  of  election  are  deficient  in  some  to  l»  in  aU  things  subordinate  to  civil  authorities.    It 

tors  of  form.  denies,  as  it  has  denied,  the  right  of  the  federal  Ad- 


pposition  to  Democratic  schemes  to  renew  control  tiie  people  at  the  polls,  to  protect  and  encour- 

e  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  to  cripple  the  ag«  fraudulent  counts  of  votes,  or  to  maugurate  candi- 

at  by  withholding  needed  appropriations  in  dates  rejected  by  Uie  m^onty.      ^      ^  „      . 

eroe  legislation  repealing  all  national  laws  Halved,  That  tiie  right  to  a  free  baUot  is  a  n^ht 

t  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  preservative  of  all  rights,  the  only  means  ot  pcacctully 

,  That  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  redressing  grievances  and  reforming  abuses,    fhepres- 

mittce  is  hereby  instructed  and  required  to  ence  at  the  polls  of  a  regular  miUtary  force,  and  of  a 

xamine  whether  any  person  to-day  placed  host  elaimmg  power  to  arrest  and  imprir*on  citizens 

actoral  ticket  be  legally  disquaUfied,  from  ''without  warrant  or  a  hearing,  d&^troys  all  freedom 

from  serving  as  an  elector ;  and,  in  case  of  elections,  and  ruptures  the  very  foundi.tion  of  self- 

1^  disability  be  found,  the  State  Com-  government.     We  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  us 

11  substitute  another  name  from  the  same  ^  preserving  our  institutions  from  destruction  by 

•nal  district.  these  imperial  methods  of  supervising  the  right  of  suf- 

^-,,'                ,^         j.j^      M  frage  ana  coercing  the  popular  will  in  keeping  the  way 

It  of  delegates  and  of  candidates  for  to  tiie  ballot-box  open  and  free,  as  it  was  to  our  fa- 

«ras  accepted  as  reported  by  the  com-  thers,  in  removing  the  army  to  a  safe  distance  from 

id  the  membership  of  the  State  Cen-  the  people  assembled  to  express  their  sovereign  pleas- 

inittee  was  agreed  to.     The  only  State  ^  at  tTie  poUs,  and  in«urmg  obedience  to  tiieu:  wiU 

u    i2n  J              Al.          ^M   ^  A         if  4.V.  when  legally  expressed  by  their  votes. 

be  hlled  were  those  of  Jndge  of  the  /?«o^S^,  That  Rutheiferd  B.  Hayes,  having  been 

Oonrt  and  Auditor-General.     For  the  placed  in  power  against  the  well-known  and  legally- 

lenry  Green,  of  Northampton  County,  expressed  will  of  the  people,  is  the  representative  of  a 

inated;   and  for  the  latter,  John  A.  <»nflpiracy  only,  and  his  claim  of  right  to  suiround 

if  Blnir  Conntv  ballot-boxes  with  troops  and  de^)uty-mar8hals  to 

ji  x>imr  vouiuy.                           t.  ,  i      .  intimidate  and  obstruct  electo»^,  and  his  unprecedented 

emocratic   Convention    was   held   at  use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  this,  is  an  in:jult  and  men- 

-g,  on   the  28th  and  29th  of  April,  ace  to  the  country. 

d  been  symptoms  of  division  among  Beaolved^  That  the  Democratic  party,  as  of  old,  fa- 

trs  of  the  party  on  the  question  of  vore  a  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  bUver,  and 

_„i    ^.    I       "^           i.u    u      'i.      1    «  of  paper  convertible  into  com. 

ng  what  IS  known  as  the    unit  rule."  ^fiohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  a  system  of  sub^ 

(V  allace  was  at  the  head  of  those  in  sidies  by  the  General  Government,  under  which  dur- 

maintaining  the  rule,  while  Speaker  ing  the  period  of  Republican  ascendancy,  politiod 

of  the  national  House  of  Representa-  ""gs  and  corporations  profited  at  the  people's  ex- 

tho<4A  who  fftvnrAH   ita  AhrofrflHnn  pen«e,  and  to  any  appropriations  of  public  moneys  or 

tDose  wno  tavorea  its  abrogation.  ^lic  credit  to  anv  object  but  public  service.    The 

r  was  also  understood  to  be  m  favor  reforms  and  economies  enforced^  by  the  Democratic 

mination  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  the  party  since  its  advent  to  power  in  Congress  have  saved 

I  for  President,  and  the  former  to  be  to  the  people  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  believe 

o  it.     On  the  meeting  of  the  Conven-  J^l*  2^®."*^"n  "^'"'^^^  ^""^^^^  '^  restoration  to  power 

X     . .         r  1       . .          -  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
e  were  contesting  delegations  from  Rejoiced,  That  the  "Democratic  partv,  being  the  nat- 
hia  and  from  Alleghany  County.     A  ural  friend  of  the  workingman,  and  having  through- 
e  of  the  leaders  took  place,  and  it  out  its  history  stood  between  him  and  oppression,  re- 
ed to  refer  all  matters  of  differences  ^^^^  >**  expression  of  sympathy  with  labor  and  its 

ial  committee,  to  which  «11  contest,  P'S^^'Thtt  Z  fJk" wi?^'lnn  .nd  apprehen- 

SO  be  referml  without  debate.     The  sionupon  the  pretensions  of  the  great  transportation 

the  committee  threw  out  the  Alle-  companies  to  be  above  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 

itest  and  admitted  both  delegations  Commonwealth,  which  governs  ail  else  wiUiin  our  bor- 

adelphia,  giving  to  each  delegate  half  ?®'^»  «?^;  ^.u^^li^^^"  ^^^  '*'*  Constitution  of  1878 

r*  »i  ^  n.-  ^A  «   ^~                 I  J*   •  •  ^^  good  faith,  thev  should  remain  objects  of  the  ut- 

[t  also  agreed  upon  an  equal  division  nio^t  vigilanc^  ana  jealousy  of  botii  tiie  Legislature 

(legates  to  the  i<^ational  Convention  and  the  people. 
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Buolved,  That  the  reoent  attempt,  under  the  per-  or  going  to,  any  other  State.   Persons  and  prop- 

Bonal  direction  of  ruling  Republican  leaders,  to  de-  ^^7  transported  over  any  railroad  shall  be  de- 

bauch  the  Legislature  by  wholesale  bribery  and  cor-  i«   Jr^^j  „4.  \»„«.  -♦-♦c^^  «♦  'Lv.am^^wi  «^*  «»...ww>:«- 

ruption,  andto  take  from  the  Commonw^lth  four  1»J®^®^  »^  ^7  ^^^^  ^^  charges  not  exceeding 

milHon  dollare,  for  which  its  liability  had  never  been  the  charges  for  transportaUon  of  persons  ind 

ascertained,  is  fresh  and  alarming  evidence  of  the  ag-  property  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  di^e^ 

gressiveness  of  the  political  ring,  and  should  receive  tion  to  any  more  distant  station,  but  excursion 

^5^g5:^rThrri?LrCd*ri'-7tbr^M^  »°^  .commutation  tickeU  may  b«  i«ori  „ 

upon  a  falsi  count  of  the  electoral  votes  of  three  States,  special  rates.       Section  7,  of  the  same  article, 

the  candidate  defeated  at  the  polls  was  seated  in  the  provides  that  "  no  discrimination  in  charges 

Presidential  chair,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  American  or  facilities  for  transportation  shall  be  mtde 

history,  the  will  of  the  people  was  sot  aside  under  a  between  transportation   companies  and  iiidi. 
threatof  military  force,  was  the  most  deadly  blow  ever       .j^^i«    ^«  z^  #«„««  ^<?  ^ui  ««    v.-.  «i>.««-.^» 

aimed  at  our  system  of  representative  government,  ^iduals,  or  m  favor  of  either,  by  abatement, 

To  preserve  our  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  second  drawback,  or  otherwise,   and   no  railroad  ot 

civil  war,  the  Democratic  party  submitted  for  the  time,  canal  company,  or  any  lessee,  manager,  or  m- 

in  the  firm  and  patriotic  faith  that  the  peonle  would  ployee  thereof,  ^all  make  any  preferences  in 

Jl!^frwL^«T>.iS^^i'^3?JJIJl5^^^  famishing  cars  or  motive   power."     Section 
the  dark  cnme  when  they  should  come  to  vote  m  1880.  -^     a   x*  t     "vittt  •!.       *u  j.  hax.    n 
That  issue  precedes  and  dwarfs  every  other.    It  im-  ^2,  Article  A VII,  prescribes  that  "the  Gen- 
posed  a  more  sacred  duty  upon  the  people  of  the  Union  eral  Assembly  shaU  enforce,  by  appropriate 
than  ever  addressed  the  consciences  of  a  nation  of  legislation,    the    provisions    of   this   article.'^ 

freemen.  *i.  *.      v         j  "While  these  requirements  and  prohibitions  ex- 

Bfotved.  That  m  conformity  with  the  tune-honored  .  .  ,    ^t,,  ^«„„„:^  i„,„  *i.«  44  «»*^,.,.«:«*«  i*-;ci- 

custom  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  and  to  the  *?t  in  the  organic  law,  the  "  appropriate  legisla- 

end  that  our  great  Commonwealth  shall  not  be  de-  tion  "  for  their  enforcement  has  not  been  ob- 

prived  of  her  legitimate  infiuenoe,  her  delegates  to  the  tained. 
National  Convention  are  mstructed  to  vote  as  a  unit        A  litigation,  begun  by  the  State  for  the  pw- 

^P^''{hr.Oorof•t^ro-a'rir"'=^'°  PO^  ^  enforcing  the  rights  of. shipper.- 

'^^  against  the  transportation  companies,  under  ex- 

The  unit  rule  controversy  was  introduced  by  isting  laws,  has  been  terminated  by  compromise 

the  last  resolution,  and  the  following  was  pro-  and  without  any  final  adjudication  upon  the 

posed  as  a  substitute  for  the  entire  declaration  :  principles  involved.     During  the  year  1878, 

*•''  That  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  be  upon  the  petition  of  a  large  number  of  citizens 

and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  oppose  the  engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  charging  thtt 

abrogation  of  the  two-thirds  rule."    After  a  they  were  subjected  to  injustice  by  retsoo  of 

sharp  debate,  this  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  discriminations  in  freights,  the  result  of  illegal 

125  to  122,  which  was  a  success  for  the  Run-  confederated  action  between  certain  nilrosds 

dall  faction.    The  candidate  selected  forjudge  and  oil-shippers,  suits  in  equity  were  instituted 

of  the  Supreme  Court  was  George  A.  Jenks,  of  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  At- 

Jefferson  County ;  for  Auditor-General,  R.  P.  .  torney-General,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Dechart,  of  Philadelphia.  States,  against  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 

At  the  election  in  November  the  total  vote  pany,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  lUilroid 

for  Presidential  electors  was  874,783,  ef  which  Company,  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  and  I'ittsbon 

444,704  were  for  the  Republican,  407,428  for  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 

the  Democratic,  and  20,668  for  the  Greenback  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company.    Sepi^ 

ticket.    There  were  also  1,930  votes  for  the  rate  bills  were  filed  against  each  corporation, 

Prohibitory,  and  44  for  the  "  American"  can-  charging  unlawful    conspiracy  with   all  the 

didates.      The  Republican  plurality  over  the  others,  and  the  appropriate  relief  prajed  for. 

Democratic  vote  was  37,276 ;  majority  over  dl,  The  obiect  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  pro- 

14,625.    The  vote  for  Supreme  Court  Judge  cure  a  judicial  declaration  of  the  common  Uv 

was  444,934  for  Green,  406,904  for  Jenks,  12,-  duty  of  carriers,  in  tlie  absence  of  a  statute,  to 

643  for  Samuel  Calvin,  Greenback  candidate,  the  effect  that  charges  must  be  the  same  for  til 

and  827  *^  scattering."    The  Legislature  elected  persons  similarly  situated,  and  for  all  freights 

at  the  same  time  consists  of  31  Republicans,  16  of  a  like  kind  and  quality  for  a  given  service. 

Democrats,  and  2  Green  backers  in  the  Senate,  After  the  testimony  had  been  taken  as  against 

and   122  Republicans,   77  Democrats,  and  2  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  it  was 

Greenbackers  in  the  House.  proposed  to  compel  that  corporation  to  pot  in 

The  proper  legislation  has  not  yet  been  se-  its  evidence  in  answer.    But,  as  there  were  tl* 

enred  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  effectual  ezecu-  legations  of  conspiracy  in  which  all  were  tlike 

tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for-  engaged,  the  Attorney- General  decided  not  to 

bidding  discriminations  by  railroad  companies,  put  that  company  on  its  defense  until  the  case 

Section  3,  Article  XVII,  of  the  Constitution  against  the  others  was  also  completed.    There 

provides  that   ^^  all   individuals,   ossociations,  was  delay  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  in 

and  corporations  shall  have  equal  right  to  have  placing  their  testimony  in  the  hands  of  the  At- 

pcrsons  and  property  transported  over  rail-  torney-General,  which  indicated  a  disposition 

roads  and  canals,  and  no  undue  or  unreasona-  not  to  press  the  cases  against  the  other  com- 

ble  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  charges  for,  panics.  In  the  mean  time  indictments  had  been 

or  in  facilities  for,  transportation  of  freight  or  found,  at  the  instance  and  in  the  interests  of  the 

passengers  within  the  State,  or  coming  from,  same  petitioners,  in  Clarion  County  against  ft 
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r amber  of  defendants  for  a  conspiracy  in  the  The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  company  in,  that 

matter  of  procnring  freiglit  discrimination,  in  the  »tock  should  have  been  appraised  at  ita  average 

-^««^**;^«  ™;»u  rvfrk^-  «ii  .«^^  ^ff»»o»<.      c™^  flellmg  value  dunng  the  year  forwhich  the  tax  is  laid, 

connection  with  other  alleged  offenses,     borne  ^^j  j»  ^  ^^  -^^  value  fVom  the  ist  to  the  15th  of  Novem- 

of  the  defendants  were  residents  in  the  State,  ber  succeedinff ;  in  other  words,  that  the  stock  must  be 

within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  court,  and  caused  appraised  at  toe  avera^  price  tor  which  it  sold  during 

ippearances  to    be  entered   for  themselves;  the  year.    The  act  ot  Assembly  does  not  say  so.    It 

,thers  were  non-residents      For  these  demand  2rairo?No^r.;^r^f  Sf.'u^korSoj;!diJi! 

«ras  made  upon  the  l!.xecutive  for  requisitions,  dend-paymg  corporations,  or  those  paying  less  than 

[before  a  decision  was  reached,  and  while  the  six  per  cent.    Said  stock  is  to  be  appraised  at  its  cash 

>quity  suits  were  resting  upon  the  determina-  value—"  not  less,  however,  than  the  average  price 

Jon  that  the  Commonwealth  should  close  its  J^'^^a'^re^^^nd^Vhav^^  a^^^Jiliwd  atttS 
testimony  against  all  the  defend  ants,  before  any  gvIS^  priw'^during  the  y^,  it^wi2°ve?y ^y  to  haU 
>ne  defendant  should  be  ruled  to  open  its  case  said  so.  We  And  nothing  in  the  act  from  which  such 
ind  go  on  with  its  evidence,  negotiations  were  intent  can  be  gathered  with  any  reasonable  certainty, 
mtered  upon  between  the  petitioners  and  the  On  the  contirary,  the  useof  the  words  "not  leas,  how- 
railroad  companies  to  settle  by  agreement  their  5^«T»  than  the  average  price  which  said  stock  sold  tor 
out  vou  ^vriupottti^o  wv  oowviv  wj  wgt  ^um«7ui/  v  ^i*  ^junnff  Said  ycar,"  necessarily  imphes  the  power  to  ap- 

jontroversy.     In  referrmg  to  the  final  result,  praise  the  stock  at  more  than  the  average  price  during 

:he  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  the  year.  The  construction  of  the  act  contended  for  bv 

)f  1881,  says  :  the  company  would  expunge  the  words  above  quotea, 

or  render  them  nugatory.    It  is  our  duty  to  give  them 

Finding  that  the  highest  process  of  the  Common-  effect,  if  consistent  with  other  portions  of  the  statute, 

ireolth  was  being  used  simply  as  leverage  for  and  They  mean  just  this:  that  if  the  stock  of  the  company 

igainst  the  parties  to  these  negotiations  between  con-  is  lower  when  the  appraisement  is  made  in  November 

lending  Utii^ants,  and  that,  however  entire  and  perfect  than  it  was  during  the  previous  year,  it  shall  be  ap- 

liad  been  the  sood  faith  in  which  the  criminal  pro-  praised  at  not  less  than  the  averag;e  sellinc  price  for 

xedinss  in  Cmrlon  County  mi^Iit  have  been  com-  the  year.    On  the  other  hand,  it'  it  is  hij<ner  in  No- 

nencea,  they  were  being  regarded  and  treated  as  a  vemoer,  it  may  be  appraised  at  its  increased  value, 

nere  make-weight  in  the  sta^^  of  private  diplomacy,  If  it  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the  advanta^  is  al 

[  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  the  exerei^e  of  a  sound  dis-  on  the  side  of  the  State,  we  may  safely  concede  it  to  be 

*retion,  to  suspend  action  on  the  requisitions.     It  re-  so.    The  object  of  the  act  was  to  raise  revenue,  and  it 

mlted  that  an  amicable  conclusion  between  the  litigants  appears  to  biave  been  drawn  with  care,  and  in  the  in- 

nras  reached ;  all  suits  were  discontinued  at  the  request  terest  of  the  State. 

>f  the  ori^nal  petitioners,  and  the  litigation  termi-  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  learned  Judge  of  the 

lated  without  cost  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  believed  Court  below  rules  the  law  correctly,  and  his  judgment 

;hat  all  the  railroads  over  which  the  courts  of  Penn-  is  accordingly  affirmed, 
lylvania  have  jurisdiction  are  now  prosecuting  their 

business  with  oil-producere  according  to  the  spirit  of  The  subject  of  revising  tax  laws,  which  is  a 

Lhe  Constitution.  trouble  to  so  many  States,  is  of  pressing  ira- 

A  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  portance  in  Pennsylvania.    The  Attorney-Gen- 

Oourt  of  the  State,  in  June,  affecting  the  ques-  eral,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1881, 

tion  of  the  valuation  of  the  capital  stock  of  cor-  ^y^  • 

[>oration8  for  purposes  of  taxation.     The  law  That  taxes  are  grossly  unequal  has  been  a  standing 

provides,  in  case  a  corporation  does  not  pay  a  oomplunt  for  a  generation.    As.  for  instance,  the  land 

iividend  of  six  per  cent,  or  more,  that  the  as-  of.***®  State  owned  by  individuals  is  exempt  from  tax- 

^ment  shall  be  macje  on  an  appraised  value  •rtUi;^Merrc'<To^^^^^^ 

>f  the  stock,  which  shall  not  be  "  less,  how-  produce.    If  owned  by  an  association  of  individuals, 

9ver,  than  the  average  price  which  said  stock  combining  their  capital  to  promote  an  enterprise  too 

jold  for  during  said  year.'*     The  officers  of  the  p«at  for  a  single-handed  endeavor,  the  money  that 

corporation  submit  an  appraisement,  but  the  ^^if^^^r'i:^^^^ 

A.uditor-General  and  State  Treasurer,  if  not  by  the  amount  of  dividend  paid,  if  equal  to  «ix  per  cent., 

latished  with  this,  may  make  one  of  their  own.  and,  if  less,  then  by  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  at  a 

llie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  having  paid   less  given  time  in  the  year.    8.  If  coal-land,  until  lately, 

than  six  per  cent,  in  dividends  during  the  year  to  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  ton  on  coal  mined,  though 

.nding  iS  November,  1879,  its  secretary 'and  J^^S^/^^i^^^reS!^  l^Ha^o?!^^^^^^^^ 

treasurer  reported  as  the  appraised  value  ot  its  builclmffs,  machinery,  improvements,  bouirht  and  paid 

stock   capital   $51,652,650,  the  par  value  be-  forbythe  thrioe-taxcd  capital,  is  afir&in  liable  to  tl:o 

ing  $65,870,200.     The  appraisement  was  based  onerous  and  excessive  demands  of  local  authorities  for 

an  the  average  market  price  .^Jnring  the  year.  W  tJLt'JpV'^^airble:^^^^^ 

The  Stete  officers  appraised  it  at  $66,804,094,  iwnedby  an  individual,  ©scapes  witli  tlie  payment  of 

taking  as  the  basis  of  their  valuation  the  sell-  the  local  tax  only,  or  one  of  the  four  paid  by  an  asso- 

ing  prices  in  the  public  market  from  the  1st  to  ciation  of  citizens  engaged  in  the  laudiable  and  necos- 

the  15th  of  November.    The  difference  in  the  «^  enterprise  of  developini  Uie  resources  of  the 

amount  of  tax  due  on  the  two  valuations  was  tr^^^^^^'l^f^,^^^^^^ 

115,454.32,  and  suit  was  brought  for  its  recov-  gonal  property  be  assessed,  it  Ls  at  one  fourth  its  actual 

jrv.     The  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas  of  Dauphin  value.    The  owner  of  money  at  interest,  if  he  makes 

bounty  gave  judgment  for  the  State,  and  this  ^  honest  return,  or  if  returned  by  tlie  as^^essor,  pays 

ras  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  on  the  entire  value  thereof.    The  owner  of  a  mort- 

maa  Duaucmi.          J         ij^-^         T     ..•       "PF«""  gaj^ed  farm  pays  taxes  thereon  equally  with  his  umn- 

n  rendering  the  final  decision,  Justice  Paxson  Numbered  neighbor,  and,  in  addition,  the  tax  on  mort- 

aid :  gages,  or,  if  not  so  stipulated  in  the  bond,  then  the 
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mortgogee  pays  for  him  and  adds  to  the  rate  per 
cent. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  indicate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  inequality  and  injustice  of  these  laws. 

As  to  their  admmlstratiou,  the  assessors  are  required 
to  make  oath  to  return  the  real  and  personal  property 
at  its  actmil  value  in  cash.  They  deliberately  and 
openly  return  the  property  at  one  third  or  one  fourth 
its  cash  value.  Mortj^agcs  and  money  at  interest  are 
neither  returned  by  the  owner  or  a:isessor  or  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  general  understanding,  and  all.  except  a 
small  fraction,  escape  taxation  altogether.  Such  eva- 
sions of  the  law  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Assessors  who  attempted  to  perform  their  plain,  sworn 
duty,  would  be  visited  with  stormy  indignation.  Be- 
caueM3  the  laws  are  felt  to  be  grossly  inequitable,  un- 
equal, and  unjust,  the  people  agree  together  to  dis- 
regard and  disobey  them.  Great  diversity  of  practice 
exists  in  the  different  counties  as  to  enforoement  of 
the  tax  laws,  and  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
proper  interpretation.  Persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Auditor-General  to  secure  uniformity  has  not  been 
rewarded  with  success.  Wijbh  such  a  netero^eneous 
mass  of  ill-assorted,  mismatched  patches,  there  is  cause 
for  wonder  that  county  officials  are  enabled  to  perform 
their  duty  at  all. 

The  following  is  the  first  official  report  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania  by  counties, 
according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1880 : 

Adams    S2.4M 

Alleghany 855,759 

Armstroog 47,€8d 

Beaver 89,603 

Bedford 84,982 

Berks 122,599 

Blair 52,751 

Bradford 68,534 

Bucks 68,654 

Butler 52,586 

Cambria 46.824 

Cnmeron 5.1.'i9 

Carbon 81,922 

Centre 87,020 

Chester 88,478 

Clarion 40.826 

Clearfield 48.428 

Clinton 26.278 

Columbia 82,408 

Crawford 68,604 

i'nmberland 45,978 

Dauphin 76,127 

Delaware. «. 56,102 

KIk 12,800 

Erie 74  681 

Fayette 68.938 

Forest 4,885 

Franklin 49,853 

Fulton 10,149 

Greene 28.290 

HuncUigdon 83.956 

Indiana 40,558 

JefTvrson 27.985 

JoniaU 18,227 

Total 


Lackawanna. 89,268 

lAOcaater 189,448 

Lawrence 88,811 

Lebanon 88,476 

Lehigh 65,969 

Luznme 188,066 

Lycoming 67,483 

McKean 42.666 

Mercer. 56,162 

Mifflin  19,577 

Monroe 20,175 

Montgomery 96,494 

Montour 15.466 

Northampton 70,816 

Northomberland 68.128 

Perry 27,523 

Philadelphia 846,9^ 

Pike 9.661 

Potter 18.793 

SchuylkUi 129,977 

Snyder 17,797 

Somerset 88,146 

SuIUvan S,078 

Susquehanna 40,351 

Tioga. 45,814 

Union 16,905 

Venango 43^670 

Warren 27,981 

Washington 65,417 

Wayne 88.512 

Westmoreland 78,01 8 

Wyoming 15,598 

York 87,889 


4,282,788 


The  population  of  the  cities  Laving  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants  is  as  follows :  Philadel- 
phia, 846,984;  Pittsburg,  156,381;  Allegheny, 
78,681;  Scranton,  45,850;  Reading,  43,280; 
Harrisburg,  30,762;  Erie,  27,730;  Lancaster, 
25,769;  Wilkesbarre,  23,339 ;  A Itoona,  19,716  ; 
Williamsport,  18,934;  Allentown,  18,068;  Ches- 
ter, 14,996  ;  York,  18,940 ;  Pottsville,  13,256  ; 
Norristown,  13,064;  Easton,  11,924;  Shenan- 
doah, 10,148. 

The  receij>ta  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  November  80th  were 
$6,720,334.17 ;  expenditures,  $6,820,119.49. 
For  the  year  ending  November  80,  1881,  the 
estimated  revenues  are — 


The  general  fbnd $8,244,000  09 

The  blnking  fUnd 2,160,000  00 

$5,404,000  «Q 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  same  period 
are — 

From  the  general  Amd $4,015,000  00 

From  the  sinking  fund I,8c4,i»88  50 

|«,»9,»9S80 

This  will  leave  a  deficit  in  the  general  ftrnd  ot .     $771,000  80 
There  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  deficit 
in  appropriatiooa  unpaid  of 1.048,000  80 

Deficiency  to  bo  prorided  for  in  18S1 $1,814,000  W 

During  the  year  1882  over  $10,000,000  of 
the  State  loans  will  become  payable  by  the 
terms  of  the  acts  creating  them  as  follows: 

Six  per  cents $9,271,850 

Five  per  cents 1,209.850 

Four  and  a  half  per  cents 87,000 

$io;i68,aoo 

The  whole  number  of  graded  schools  in  the 
State  is  7,087;  schools  not  graded,  11,618. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  was  937,310, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  77  per  ceot. 
of  the  number.  The  expenditures  for  the  jeir 
ending  with  June,  not  including  those  of  nor- 
mal or  orphan  schools,  were  $7,482,577.75. 
The  value  of  school  property  is  $25,467,097. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  kst 
year  was  $2,648,495.84,  while  the  unexpecd- 
ed  balances  in  their  treasuries  amouDted  to 
$1,425,213.16.  There  are  ten  of  the  norroal 
schools,  and  there  were  2,900  pupils  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year.  The  value  of  their 
property  is  estimated  at  $1,366,395.17.  In 
their  establishment  $400,000  was  contribnted 
by  private  subscription,  and  up  to  1878  the 
State  had  contributed  $645,000  for  groonds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus.  They  have  debts 
amounting  to  $250,000.  The  State  hu  for 
several  years  appropriated  $100,000  annaally 
for  these  institutions,  which  sum  has  been 
equally  divided  among  the  ten.  The  orphan 
schools  contained  2,580  pupils  during  the  year, 
and  cost  $351,481.59  for  their  support.  Chil- 
dren admitted  under  existing  laws  must  be- 
long to  one  of  three  classes:  1.  Those  whose 
fathers  were  either  killed  or  died  of  disease 
while  in  the  army.  Only  one  hundred  of  this 
class  remain.  2.  Those  whose  fathers  have 
died  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  wounds  or 
disease  contracted  while  in  the  service.  S 
Those  whose  fathers  are  living,  but  are  so  dis 
abled  by  wounds  or  disease  contracted  while 
in  the  army  that  they  are  unable  to  support 
their  families;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  children 
must  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in 
destitute  circumstances. 

The  superintendent,  in  Lis  annual  repoit, 
says :  ^^  In  making  the  usual  appropriations  for 
the  orphan  schools  the  Legislature  of  1878  pro- 
vided that  no  more  children  ^lould  be  admitted 
into  them  after  the  first  day  of  June,  lS82,aD^ 
that  they  should  be  finally  closed  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1885.  Should  this  law  stand,  the 
system  can  be  made  to  come  to  an  end  in  o 
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wAj  both  Creditable  to  it  and  to  the  State,  ment  referred  to  cnlminated  in  a  committee  of 

The  record  it  will  leave  will  form  the  brightest  investigation,  before  which  he  appeared  and 

page  in  our  history.    It  w'dl  have  supported,  frankly  stated  his  participation  in  the  matter, 

educated,  and  prepared  for  usefulness  twelve  On  consultation  with  his  counsel  he  ascertained 

thousand  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  dead  for  the  first  time  that  his  statements  and  facts, 

and  disabled  soldiers,  and  will  have  expended  as  given  in  his  examination  before  the  com- 

in  this  noble  work  the  magnificent  sum  of  mittee,  rendered  him  guilty  of  a  technical  viola- 

$8,000,000.    The  whole  world  may  be  searched  tion  of  the  act  of  1874,  and  subjected  him  to 

in  vain  for  another  such  example  of  patriotic  the  charge  of  corrupt  solicitation.     With  no 

benevolence.*'  disposition  to  withhold  the  truth,  he  could  only 

W.  H.  Eemble,   Gharles  B.  Salter,  TT.   F.  reaffirm  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 

Rumberger,  Jesse  R.  Crawford,  and  Emile  J.  and,   therefore,    he    pleaded    guilty  to    such 

Petroff,  charged  with  corrupt  solicitation  of  charge,  but  protested,  at  the  time  of  filing  said 

members  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  pas-  plea,  that  he  had  not  promised  or  offered  to 

sage  of  the  act  providing  for  payment  by  the  either  or  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  bill 

State  of  losses  occasioned  by  the  railroad  riots  of  indictment  any  money  or  thing  of  value  to 

inPitt8burginl877,  were  indicted  and  brought  influence  him  in  his  vote  or  official  action  in 

up  for  trial  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  relation  to  said  bill,  and  that  said  plea  should 

Dauphin  County  early  in  the  year.    The  law  not  be  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  part 

under  which  they  were  to  be  tried  was  passed  that  he  had  corruptly  offered  or  promised  any 

in  1874,  and  provided  as  follows :  money  or  thing  of  value  to  said  person  or  per- 

1.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  dhwtly  or  sons  mentioned  in  said  indictments." 

indirectly,  by  oflfor  or  promise  of  money,  office,  ap-  The   Board  of  Pardons  gave  a  hearmg  to 

pointment,  employment,  testimonial^  or  other  thing  of  counsel  and  listened  to  letters  and  statements, 

value,  or  who  shall  by  threats  or  mtlmidation,  en-  and  a  remonstrance  was  entered  by  the  coun- 

iTKw*^qtl"t^!!lS'nf?^n?S^'m^^  sel  Of  the  Commonwealth.    The  result  was  a 

semblv,  otate,  county,  election,  mumcipal,  or  other  ^      %  ^                       j           j         ^^irni 

public  officer,  in  the  <iischarge,  performance,  or  non-  f«f«8al  to  recommend  a  pardon  of  the  offenders 

performance  of  anv  act,  duty,  or  obligation  pertaining  by  an  equal  division  of  the  board,  Secretary  of 

to  such  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  offense  of  corrupt  State  Quay  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 

BoUdtation  and  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a  misde-  Dunkel  favoring  the  pardon,  and  Lieutenant- 


the  discretion  of  the  Court.  another  session,  after  sentence  should  be  passed, 

2.  That  any  occuoation  or  practice  of  solicitation  of  to  consider  the  question  again.     When,  on  the 

^™!tf^^nS™  nf^'X^'L^nt^  nfnP'in^  29th  of  March,  the  five  convicted  men  were 

of  public  oinoers  of  the  otato  or  oi  any  municipal  n  j    •             2  j.             •              x                          » 

divwion  thereof,  to  influence  their  official  action,  shaU  cabled  m  court  to  receive  sentence,  none  of 

be  deemed  a  mUdemeanor,  and  any  person  convicted  them  appeared,  and  it   was  speedily   noised 

thereof  shall  be  punished  as  provided  bv  the  preceding  abroad  that  they  had  fled.      It  proved  that 

section     Bryt^ed,  That  any  open  addr^  upon,  or  Kemble  had  left  the  State,  but  he  subsequently 

explanation  of,  any  measure  or  question  before  cither    «^4.„,«,^  ^m  u: «  ^^     Ja     -j ^u^  ofl«.u  J* 

House  of  the  deneVal  A8scrably,^r  any  committee  or  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  on  the  26th  of 
member  thereof,  or  before  any  municipal  council  or  April  sentence  was  passed  on  the  nve  prisoners, 
boardorcommittoethercof,  or  before  any  public  officer.  Judge  Pearson  said,  in  pronouncing  the  sen- 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  solicitation  withm  the  meaning  tence : 

of  this  section.  „You  are  each  charged  with  corruptly  soliciting? 

When  the  accused  appeared  before  the  Court  noembers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  endeavoring 

for  trial  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  8th  of  March,  Joinducethem,  under  promi^  of  money,  to  vote  for 

^^ ^1   „„-.v-:«.v  «,«„   1«^««;^««^    K«.  «i^««  ^i  the  passage  of  a  bill  under  consideration,    fourofvou 

general  surprise  was  occasioned  by  pleas  of  have^eTded  guilty,  and  one  has  been  convicted,  after 

guilty  on  the  part  of  Kemble,  baiter,  Knm-  an  impartial  trial.    It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that 

berger,  and  Crawford.     Kemble  attempted  to  for  years  the  practice  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Legi^- 

qualify  his  plea  by  a  declaration  that  he  did  ^t»«-  .J^  ^as  charged  throughout  the  wholt  country 

not  **  corruptly  offer  any  money  or  thing  of  S''^^"^'^  "".  *^®  ^wl"*?  T  the  gi-eat  ev^  of 

uMw      vv»iupwj  vixvi    «A»j   »*ivuvj          biiiu^   VI  thejuy^  So  crying  was  this  that,  when  the  Convention 

value  unto  any  or  either  of  the  persons  named  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  it  was  de- 
in  the  indictment.'*  This  was  not  admitted  as  cided  to  make  the  most  stringent  laws  and  enact  heavy 
part  of  the  plea,  but  by  leave  of  the  Courtf  it  penalties  to  meet  the  case  of  a  legislator  withholding 
was  filed  in  a  protest.  Petroff  was  tried  and  or^givin^  his  vote  on  anyjmeasure  tor  a  co^^^^^^ 
A/v«.,:>.*.«^  u..  «,•„-„  ^^A  xr^-^u  oft*i.  ^  The  Judge  then  referred  to  the  law  ot  18«>0,  which 
convicted  by  a  jury,  and  March  29th  was  ap-  provided  that  the  punishment  should  be  five  vcnrs 
pointed  for  passing  sentence  on  all  the  accused  and  one  thousand  dollars  fine,  and  then  he  said :  '**  To 
persons.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Board  of  this  has  been  added  the  disqualification  of  the  de- 
Pardons,  which  consented  to  a  special  session  fendant  from  holding  any  otfice  of  honor,  profit,  or 

on  March  27th  to  consider  the  petitions.     The  ^T^*°  ^"^  Commonwealth.    Even  the  occupation  of 

^\.t:°     "     'Jt.,,.        „  *y^r*  ",  .^  p«vii.ivuo.     Alio  Boliciting  members*  votes  is  prohibited  by  fine  and 

petition  of  WiUiam  H.  Kemble,  after  recalling  imprisonment,  and  this  meets  Uiat  lai^  class  of  men 

the  circumstances  attending  the  effort  to  pass  who  hang  about  legislative  halls  who  are  known  as 

the  Riot  Indemnity  Bill,  stated  that  the  "  peti-  *  borers.'    However  trivial  you  may  have  considered 

tioner  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  measure,  y*^"""  offense  Is  not  lookodupon  bv  thisCourt  in  such 

K«*  j^  •     A  't.     .^««-««.^  :-»  ^^^    ^^  ^it.u  0  manner.    The  public  treasury  has  been  plundered, 

bot  desired  its  passage  in  common  with  many  ^nd  others  made  great  gains  bf  this  practi^.    What 

Of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.     The  excite-  was  particularly  noticeable  in  this  case  is  that  two  of 
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fou  were  members  of  the  Le^lature.    Individualhr,  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvanii, 

feci  a  pity  for  your  situation,  but  as  Judge  of  the  ^n  institution  of  the  same  character  and  con- 

SrBi"£rCl^r4aS:oXmllu^o,S^tob,^  troUedbythe8ameper8on«.andthere8oltw« 

cloth,  is  treated  the  same.    It  can  not  be  pleaded  that  the  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  and  the  con- 

the  bill  was  highly  meritorious,  for  if  it  had  been  it  yiction  and  imprisonment  of  the  manager  snd 

would  havepas^  the  Legislature.    You  are  not  like  official  head,  known  as  "  Dr."  John  BuchaDUL 

some  who  come  here.    You  can  not  be  excused  on  the  ^      violating  the  laws  relative  to  the  sale  of 

ffround  ot  ignorance,  because  you  are  all  mtelligent  ,.  ,  'j  r       ^u         •  xr^\  vr 

men.    You  went  into  this  thinff  with  your  eyes  open,  diplomas,  and  for  other  crimes.    \^  hen  evidence 

because  you  knew  many  members  of  the  Legislature  was  first  obtained  against  BnchHlban  of  dealing 

were  corrupt.    The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  Uiat  each  in  bogus  diplomas,  he  endeavored  to  escape 

of  you  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dolhips,  the  costs  of  arrest  by  a  ruse,  pretending  to  jump  overboard 

prosecution,  and  that  you  serve  a  term  of  imprison-  x-^^  «  fVi««.  k^„*   ««^   ^•;.«,«    K;.!.-«i<f     ti.:- 

ment  of  one  year  m  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.'^  fr<>™  ?  ferry-boat  and  drown   himself.    This 

was  discovered  to  be  a  tnck,  and  it  was  fonnd 

Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  by  that  Buchanan  had  fled  to  Canada.    He  was 

the  sentence,  and  new  efforts  were  made  to  arrested  at  St.  Clair,  Michigan,  in  September, 

save  the  offenders  from  the  punishment  of  the  and  speedily  brought  to  justice, 
law.    These  resulted  in  a  new  intervention  of       PERSIA,  a  country  of  Asia.  Reigning  eover- 

the  Board  of  Pardons  and  the  adoption  of  the  eign,  the  Shah  Nasred-Din.    Bom  April  24^ 

following  recommendation :  1831;    succeeded   his  father,  Mohammed,  in 

To  hUExcelUnq/BzNnYU.RoTr,  Governor  o/Penn-  ^Ptember,  1848.     The  heir-apparent  to  the 

tylvania :  throne,  Muzaner-ed-Dm,  was  bom  in  1864,  and 

The  Board  of  Pardons  recommend  that  so  much  ha«  two  sons, 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of        The  area  of  Persia  is  about  1,647,070  sqnare 

Dauphin  County  imposing  imprisonment  by  separate  kilometres,  or  637,000  square  miles.    The  popu- 


of  members  of  the  Legislature,  be  remitted,  and  that  000  Armenians  (and  Nestorians),  20,000  Israel- 

the  remainder  thereof,  "nposing  payment  of  fine  and  j^es,  and  8,500  Parsees.      The   population  of 

costs  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  omoo  ot  trust  or  *u^^  •     •     i      •*•       •  /•  n        *^    fr  l 

profit  under  the  commonwealth,  be  executed,  for  the  *^^  P"^^l?^/  ^*^^®^  ^  *®  follows :   Teheran, 

foUowmg  reasons :  200,000;   Tabreez,  120,000;    Ispahan,  60,000; 

The  act  of  1874  defining  the  crime  of  corrupt  solid-  Meshhed,  60,000 ;  Resht,  60,000. 
tation  provides  for  simple  unprif^onment.    No  power        The  first  regular  postal  service  was  opened  in 

IS  lodged  in  the  courte  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  to  January,  1877.     The  number  of  letters  Sent  in 

add  to  or  impose  conditions  not  contamed  m  the  stat-  \,^^    ^'  oA  Zf^    ^v^         icv^^io  c^u* 

ute.    The  sentence  in  these  cases  superadds  to  the  ^^^\  7^^  was  366,000;  the  number  of  postal 

statutory  punishment  the  conditions  that  Uie  imprison-  stations,  43.     The  number  of  telegraph-offioea 

ment  slmli  be  by  separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  was  71 ;  the  aggregate  length  of  the  lines  was 

li^Ii*'''i'®i^fui?"^^'.'?^u*^^®P?*^^*"  6,432  kilometres,  of  wires  9,113  kilometres; 

be  fed  and  clothed  as  provided  by  law.    In  numerous  .^^  «„^v^«  ^r  ii:-^«4.^i,^-  ™*  ;«  ioTo   raa 

analogous  cases  the  Supreme  Coirt  of  the  State  have  *^®  number  of  aispatches  sent  m  1878,  600,- 

decided  such  enlarjjed  sentence  unlawful,  and  by  the  000 ;  the  receipts,  350,000  francs, 
common  law  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary  has         The  close  connection  existing  between  Persia 

always  been  regarded  as  infamous     In  view  of  the  and  westem  Afghanistan,  where  the  Persian 


Uons,  we  make  the  foresromgr  recommendation.  tion  concerning  a  final  solution  of  the  Afghan 

HENRY  W.  PALMER,  question.     The  British  Government  offered  to 

M  S   QUAY  '^'^™®y'®^'^®™^*  release  Persia  from  the  engagement  to  which 

•    Secretaiy  of  Commonwealth.  ^^  ^^d  long  been  held  not  to  occupy  Herat,  m 

AARON  K.  dUNKEL,  return  for  which  Persia  was  expected  to  con- 

Secretarv  of  Internal  Affairs.  cede  to  English  companies  certain  rights  within 

CEIARLES  w.  STONE,  jts  territory,  and  to  consider  England  rather 

Lieutenant-Governor.  ^j^^^  j^^^g,^  ^  j^  friend  and  ally.    An  an- 

This  was  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  Gov-  ncjuncement,  which  was  made  on  the  subject  in 

ernor,  the  pardons  were  signed,  the  fines  paid,  the  British  Parliament,  created  a  great  desl  of 

and  the  prisoners  discharged  early  in  the  month  uneasiness  in  Russia.    Before  availing  itself  of 

of  May.  the  English  offer,  the  Persian  Government  de- 

The  General  Assembly,  in   1879,  by  joint  sired  to  obtain  some  guarantee  on  the  pirtof 

resolution,  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  in-  England  that  it  would  be  eventually  assisted 

stitute  proceedings  against  the  American  Uni-  by  that  power  in  maintaining  its  position  tt 

versity  of  Philadelphia  for  abuse  of  its  fran-  Herat,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Per- 

chises  *4n  the  unlawful  sale  of  diplomas  to  sians  that  a  convention  should  be  concluded 

persons  who  had  not  pursued  the  prescribed  between  England  and  Persia  similar  to  thst 


course  of   study,   and  who    were   unfitted,   by  •  ..^h^  SUtesman's  Manual''  for  1881  gir^  Pmb  oaly 

reason  of  ignorance,  to  practice  medicine.^'  4.40o,ooo  inhabiunu.  composed  of  about  i.ooo.oco  labab 

Writs  of  quo  warranto  were  sued  out  against    lH^^f„\!fK:,iIJ?i5Ji,ti2?^  

.1        A         ■*.         TT   •         'A.       !>  TkLM    1  1    1  !            1  1,700,000  inbabitaDts  or  TUUMrefl  ana  ooantrr  I 

the  American  University  of  Philadelphia,  and  t See** Annual c^ciop«dia"ft)riS79,;>. 7. 


ng\a^  to  wandering  tribaa,  sad 
dlatrictai 
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which  had  been  concluded  between  England  tians  to  join  with  him  in  an  effort  to  expel  the 
and  Turkey  for  the  protection  of  Asia  Minor.  Turkish  and  Persian  rulers  from  the  country. 
The  Shah  had  begun  to  prepare  an  expedition  He  also  professed  to  entertain  a  high  regard 
for  the  occupation  of    Afghan  Seistan,  and  for  the  English,  and  sought  to  cultivate  friendly 
eventually  of  Herat,  even  before  receiving  the  relations  with  the  American  missionaries  for 
British  proposals.    The  expedition  was,  how-  the  sake  of  their  influence  with  the  Britbh 
ever,  abandoned  about  the  first  of  March,  on  Consuls,  assuring  them  that  he  would  rule  im- 
the  ground  of  the  expense,  and  because  politi-  partially  as  between  Moslems  and  Christians, 
cal  difficulties,  which  the  country  was  not  pre-  The  Christians,  who  lived  near  his  stronghold, 
pared  to  face,  would  be  likely  to  result  if  it  testified  that  his  recent  treatment  of  them  had 
^'ere  persevered  in.     In  April  the  Persian  been  good.    Abdullah,  it  was  said,  also  sent 
Oovemment  decided  not  to  accept  the  English  messengers  to  the  brother  of  the  Shah,  who 
offer.    Several  tribes  of  Kurds  rose  in  insur-  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  Majesty,  with 
reoUon  early  in  September,  and  were  immedi-  an  invitation  to  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
ately  joined  by  bodies  of  men  from  Turkish  of  the  movement   and    establish  a   separate 
Kurdistan.    The  reinforcements  were  sent  by  sovereignty.      The   prince    immediately  took 
t;be  Turkish  Kurdish  Sheik  Abdullah,  and  were  tlio  letter  of  invitation  and  the  messengers  to 
oommanded  by  his  sons ;  and  the  whole  move-  the  Shah.    The  Persian  Government  appealed 
Ynent  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  that  to  Russia  for  help  against  the  Kurds,  and  the 
ohief,  and  under  his  direction.    The  Sheik  Ab-  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  response,  in- 
doUah  was  regarded  by  the  Kurds  as  a  kind  of  structed  the  Russian  commanders  on  the  fron- 
xiational  saint  or  great  prophet,  and  was  held  tier  to  furnish  aid  under  certain  limitations,  but 
In  exalted  esteem  by  the  Sunni  Moslems  of  strictly  forbade  any  violation  of  Turkish  terri- 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  even  in  Africa,  as  the  tory.     A  besieging  army  of  Kurds  assaulted 
"febird  dignitary  of  the  Faith,   being  next  in  Ooroomiah  in  October,  but  was  repulsed  by 
rank  to  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.    He  was  really  the  garrison  with  heavy  loss.    It  then  raised 
A  man  of  much  ability  and  tact.    He  had  in  the  siege  and  retired,  and  the  forces  on  the  op- 
t;he  previous  year  resisted  the  collection  of  posite  side  of  the  lake  surrendered  to  the  of- 
trsxxes  in  the  Kurdish  district  by  the  Governor  ficer  commanding  the  Persian  troops.     The 
of  Ooroomiah,  and  had  compelled  him  to  agree  principal  body  of  Kurds  twice  attacked  the 
t^o  a  compromise  in  the  matter.   In  the  present  Persians  at  Beenab,  and  was  repulsed,  after 
3rear  he  had  endeavored  by  negotiations  to  which  it  retreated.    The  Britisli  consul  started 
liave  those  districts  placed  under  his  own  con-  from  Ooroomiah  for  Tabreez  through  a  dis- 
^rol  on  condition  of  his  guaranteeing  their  trict  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Kurds 
revenues  to  the  Persian  Government,  but  having  in  force,  and  the  insurrection  was  then  pro- 
failed,  had  decided  to  make  war.    A  force  of  nounced  at  an  end. 

eight  or  ten  thousand  men  under  Sheik  Abd-  The  famine  which  prevailed  in  Turkish  Ar- 

elKadir    entered    Persian    territory,     swept  menia  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  ex- 

^rough  the  districts  of  Sooldooz,  Foshnoo,  tended  also  into  Persia,  and  became  severe  in 

and  Sonj  Boolak  without  interruption,  being  the  Provinee   of   Azerbaijan.     Six   hundred 

famished  with  provisions  by  the  populations  on  deaths  from  starvation  were  reported  in  the 

the  route,  and  marched  toward  Tabreez.    A  district  of  Ooroomiah  from  January  to  May, 

Second  division  was  collected  near  Ooroomiah,  and  twelve  hundred  Christians  were  compelled 

With  the  view  of  operating  against  that  posi-  to  leave  the  country.     The  British  consul- 

^on,  and  a  third  division  was  assembled  north  general  at  Tabreez  wrote  in  June  that  ^^the 

f>f  Ooroomiah,  to  proceed  to  Tabreez  by  the  condition  of  the  people  was  desperate,  that 

northern  shores  of  Lake  Ooroomiah.      The  deaths  were  occurring  daily  at  a  frightful  rate," 

Persian  Governmant  ordered  the  dispatch  from  and  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  intense  suffering 

different   places  of  twelve  battalions  of  in-  among  all  the  people  of  the  poorer  classes, 

fantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  The  cultivation  of  opium  has  been  greatly 

^nder  the  command  of  Hishmet-edDowleh,  developed  in  Persia  within  a  few  yeara.     For- 

iinole  of  the  Shah.    The  nearest  of  the  points  merly  the  Persian  opium  was  much  adulter- 

at  which  troops  could  be  got  was,  however,  ated  and  held  in  low  esteem  in  the  Chinese 

ten  days'  march  from  the  scene  of  the  rebel-  market.    It  has  more  recently  been  prepared 

lion,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  troops.    The  pure,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  has  been 

inhabitants  of  Soutch  Bulak,  the  governor  of  nearly  doubled.    Before  1875  the  annual  prod- 

which  place  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  uct  of  opium  was  only  aboat  two  thousand 

insurrectionists,  submitted  to  the  Kurds.    The  cases  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each, 

town  of  Mirandoab  and  four  large  villages  were  The  product  for  1878-79  rose  to  6,700  cases, 

pillaged  by  them,  and  their  inhabitants  mas-  and  that  for  1879-^80  was  estimated  at  the 

sacred ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  villages,  same  amount. 

it  was  said,   were  ravaged.    The  Sheik  Ab-  PERU  (Rep^buoa  del  Per^ ).     Statements 

dallah  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  of  the  territorial  division,   area,  population, 

Turkish  and  Persian  Kurds  to  unite  as  an  inde-  etc.,  have  been  given  in  tlie  "  Annual  Cyclo- 

pendent  nation,  with  himself  as  their  sovereign,  psBdia  "  for  1873,  1875, 1878,  and  in  the  article 

and  he  made  overtures  to  the  Nestorian  Chris-  Bouvia  in  the  volume  for  1879. 
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Daring  the  past  year  the  country  was  gov- 
erned by  Colonel  Nicolals  de  Pi^rola,  with  the 
title  of  Supreme  Chief  {Jefe  Supremo),  The 
Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  Minis- 
ters: Interior,  Seflor  Orbegoso;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Sefior  Pedro  Jos6  Calderon;  Finance, 
Sefior  Manuel  A.  Barinaga;  War,  Sedor  Mi- 

fnel  Iglesias ;  Navy,  Seflor  Manuel  Villar ; 
ustice  and  Public  Instruction,  Seflor  Fede- 
rico  P4nizo ;  Commerce,  Public  Worship,  etc., 
Seflor  Mariano  Echegaray.  The  staff  Mtgor- 
General  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  P.  Silva ; 
and  the  Commandant-General  of  the  Navy, 
J.  M.  Garcia.  The  Postmaster- General  was 
Seflor  F.  de  P.  Mufl oz.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lima  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Orueta  y  Castrillon.  The 
Peruvian  charge  d'affaires  in  the  United  States 
is  Seflor  Jo86  C&rlos  Tracy  (resident  in  New 
York) ;  and  the  United  States  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Peru,  Mr.  J.  P.  Christiancy. 

For  the  respective  strength  of  the  army  and 
navy,  up  to  the  commencement  of  last  year, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
clopaadia"  for  1879.  It  may  here  be  stated 
that  by  the  end  of  1880  the  Peruvian  fleet  had 
been  cdmost  completely  annihilated  by  the  uni- 
formly successful  Chilians. 

Of  the  present  condition  of  the  national 
finances  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  nor  have 
any  returns  of  an  official  character  been  made 
on  which  to  base  an  approximate  statement. 
Previous  to  the  war,  the  revenue,  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  the  sale  of  gnano  and  ni- 
trate, and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  cus- 
toms department,  fluctuated  between  30,000,000 
and  50,000,00  soles,*  and  the  expenditure  be- 
tween 40,000,000  and  60,000,000.  Vast  outlays, 
regarded  abroad  as  unwarranted,  were  made 
on  railways,  iron-clad  vessels,  etc.,  giving  rise 
to  large  annual  deficits ;  and,  even  without  the 
additional  expenses  of  war,  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  republic  was  predicted  as  the 
inevitable  issue. 

Peru^s  onerous  national  debt  comprises  the 
home  liabilities,  estimated  at  20,000,000  soles, 
exclusive  of  a  floating  debt  of  unknown 
amount,  greatly  increased  by  extensive  issues  t 
of  paper  money  in  1879  and  1880  to  carry  on 
the  war;  and  the  foreign  liabilities,  amount- 
ing, in  July,  1879,  to  £45,268,103.40,  or  226,- 
340,516  soles,  at  five  soles  to  the  pound  sterling.  | 
There  is  now,  however,  a  fair  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate liquidation  of  this  debt,  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment having  generously  consented  to  the 
shipment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peruvian 
bondholders,  of  guano  from  the  deposits  se- 
cured by  conquest.  The  conditions  to  which 
the  shipments  are  subject  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows :  1.  A  royalty  of  £1.10  per  ton  of 
guano  so  exported  to  be  paid  to  tlie  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment, in  drafts  on  London  at  ninety  days' 

^  The  sol  Is  eqaivalent  to  about  90  cents  of  United  States 
money. 

t  The  total  amount  of  these  Issues,  up  to  October  81,  ISSO, 
was  estimated  at  35.000,000  soles. 

X  For  further  particulars  r<>lating  to  the  debt,  see  **  Annnal 
Cyclopedia''  for  IbTd  and  1879. 


aght,  before  the  cargoes  leave  Valparaiso;  S. 
The  intervention  of  the  Chilian  GoverameDt  in 
the  appointment  of  a  responsible  firm  that  will 
undertake  to  pay  the  royalty,  defray  the  ex* 
penses  of  removal  and  shipment  of  the  guano, 
and  receive  and  sell  the  stuff  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. (See  also  the  article  Cmu  in  the  present 
volume,  and  that  of  Pebd  in  the  volume  for 
1879.) 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  was,  preri- 
ous  to  1879,  of  an  average  value  of  80,000,000 
soles,  the  exports  representing  about  50,000,- 
000.  The  total  values  of  the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  for  each  year  of 
the  decade  1870-79  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


YEARS. 


1870. 

1S71 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1676. 

1877. 

1S78. 

1879. 


EsperU. 

Ii^^Nrtk 

Solo. 

Sola. 

24.40\875 

6.$i06i.S«5 

]9,8.'>9,840 

10,798.690 

21,058.615 

14,851,190 

26,097.860 

12.628,110 

22,506.065 

7.966^ 

24,420,905 

7J72.4M 

2a.l&8,850 

4,966,520 

28.4$2.5I0 

6.881.970 

26,161.525 

6,S49.15S 

16,942,660 

8,TS74i» 

The  principal  commodities  imported  from 
Great  Britain  were  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Among  the  minor  exports  from  Peru  to  that 
destination  were  raw  sugar,  which  in  1879 
was  of  the  value  of  6,903,110  soles;  sheep's 
and  alpaca  wool,  1,643,840  soles;  and  copper, 
nnwrought  or  partly  wrought,  506,420  sole^ 
But  by  far  the  most  important  staples  of  ex- 
port to  Great  Britain  were  guano  and  cobie 
niter,  the  total  value?  of  each  of  which  for 
each  of  the  ten  years  1870-79  were  as  followo, 
in  pounds  sterling : 


0UA2I0. 

KTTUL 

YEARS. 

Tons. 

VafaM. 

Tciii. 

TllHi. 

1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876,.. 
1S77... 
1878... 
1879... 

248.484 
142365 

74,401 
188,895 

94,846 

86,842 
156,864 
111.885 
127,818 

44,825 

£3.248,298 
1,711,176 
875,882 
1,722,864 
1,207,679 
1.0**iK.670 
1.966,068 
1.876,023 
1,469,405 
480,927 

1,068.973 
1,293,905 
1.865,195 
2,176,289 
1,894,018 
2,979,876 
8,064,7117 
1,247,909 
1,667.521 
879,108 

£8»J58 
1,01M1S 
l,Ott,«« 
1.6M.MS 
1,1«4.00S 
1.798.119 
1,761.4M 
641,074 

At  the  end  of  1877  there  were  in  the  re- 
public twenty- two  railway  lines  (open  to  traffic 
or  in  process  of  completion),  of  a  total  length 
of  2,030  miles,  and  representing  a  total  cost  of 
£35,994,920,  or  179,974,600  soles.  Eleven  of 
these  lines  were  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment; eiglit  belonged  to  private  companies  or 
individuals,  and  these  are  partly  government 
and  partly  private  property.  "  Of  the  railways 
belonging  to  private  individuals,"  writes  the 
British  Minister  to  Pern,  in  1878,  "only  the 
double  line  from  Callao  to  Lima  and  Cborillos 
(17  miles  in  length)  is  reported  to  be  a  com- 
mercial success;  and  232  npiles of  difficnlt  rail- 
way have  been  made,  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,000, 
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in  order  to  have  three  or  four  freight-trains  NicolXs  de  PiisoLA,  Supreme  IlcaJ  of  the  Repuhlic : 

Breekly "  Coiwidcrin/T— 

r\         •♦*.:«- T>^-«   rk^^^»«V/v»  1 Q   iqto   T>.r.«:  !•  That  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  and  Callao,  by 

On  quitting  Peru,  December  18,  1879,  Presi-  ^^^  respective  acts,  have  spontaneously  invested  me 

lent  Prado  left  the  executive  power  in  the  with  supreme  authority  in  the  btate,  with  full  and 

lan  Ja  of  the  Vice-President,  General  La  Puer-  complete  powers ; 

.%,    than  whom,  it  would  appear,  none  more  Jl-  That  the  army  wid  navy  of  the  republic  have 

ll-suited  could  have  been  cuo^en  for  such  a  adheredto  this  step,  which  has  been  Ipng  the  geneml 

It  suti^iA  i.viuu   u»Tw  w««t*  vuv=»«t**v         ^     **  aspiration  ot  the  country,  and  that  It  Ls  confirmed  by 

'.harge  at  that  critical  juncture.     Popular  dis-  the  army  in  the  soutli  and  by  all  the  towns  in  tele- 

lontent  at  once  became  visible,  and,  the  sent!-  graphic  communication  with  the  capital : 

neat  spreading  to  the  troops  at  Lima,  a  vio-  I  decree :            ^. ,    , 

ent  revolutionary  movement  ensued,  in  favor  ,.  Sole  Article.    With  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of 

»f  Don  Nicohis  de  Pi6rola,  which  ended  in  the  ^iJieh'f  tve  beel^ttr                ^^'" 

jstablishmant  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affau^  is 

Yovemment,  with  the  self- bestowed  title  of  intrusted  with  the  publication  and  communication  to 

Supreme  Chief.     We  here  transcribe  the  proo-  the  proper  persons  of  this  decree. 

arSation  issaed  by  Pi6rola  at  Callao  on  the  22d  d,«'o7SLrl'n,^<:;^rmbc":5^i;°  ""^ 

>f  the  same  month :  NICOLAS  de  PI^ROLA. 

To  THE  People  and  the  Army  :  Silent  and  sorrow-  By  order  of  his  Excellency : 

al  before  the  exigent  demands  of  the  people  and  the  The  Chief  Clerk  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 

irmy,  I  resigned  mvself  to  circumstances  during  the  £•  Labbabiire  y  Unaivue. 

lays  which  followea  the  shameful  flight  of  Prado  Mid  Pi^rola,  by  some  calleil  the  evil  genius  of 

he  advent  of  the  superannuated  General  La  Puerta,  ^             !?  *         i          *a                        6^"*uo  vi 

loping  that  the  army  would  decide  at  lait  to  overcome  Per«,  and  to  whose  influence  may  be  traced 

Jie  scruples  of  a  misunderstood  loyalty  which  stayed  much  of  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  that  re- 

i  part  ot  it  from  acting  according  to  its  convictions,  public,  has  been  spoken  of  by  United  States 

which  are  those  of  the  nation,  and  de«rous  of  avoidini  if  inister  Ohristiancy  as  a  man  of  great  mental 

^f^J^'"''        '*''                          "^     ^^  capacity,  of  boldness  and  decision,  and  one 

The  headlong  and  impatient  ambition  of  General  La  whose  inclinations  are  generally  believed  to  be 

Cotera,  after  brutally  stifling  the  unanimous  voice  of  kind  and  humane.     ^^  Yet  he  most  thoroughly 

the  people  of  Lima  and  CiUko,  provoked  a  oonfllct  believes,"  adds  Mr.  Ohristiancy,  "that  in  time 

jresterday,  employing  the  forces  under  his  wmma^^  ^           ^j.                 j.  national  crisis,  the  law  of 

todisannthepatnotsof  the  army,  whose  only  aim  was  ir                 *.•       •              •      ^                 ^^^ 

the  salvation  of  the  country  and  the  defeat  of  the  for-  self  preservation  is  supenor  to  any  written  con- 

ei?n  fo3.  stitution.    He   is  now  to  be  tested,  and  so 

In  Lima  but  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  show  how  much  is  expected  of  him  that  it  will  be  hard  to 

irresUtiblewa^  the  patriotic  desire  of  the  people  and  n^eet  all  these  expectations;   and  it  is  quite 


received  me  without  any  manner  of  resistance,  to  the  dictatorship,   no   common   energy   in   levying 

r^thtr'alT/  iTttLV'ih^^^^^  *^7P^  forming  new  regiments,  issuing  decrees, 

those  remaining  in  Lima  to  the  political  regime  pro-  and  adopting  vigorous  measures  of  reform  m 

claimed  months  ajfo  by  the  whole  nation.  many    branches  of  public  administration    m 

Thus  all  conflict  is  made  utterly  inexcusable,  and  which  they  were  urgently  needed.    The  war 

throws  in  its  true  light  the  responsiblUty  for  its  evils  in  the  mean  time  was  progressing  on  the  coast. 

"^hiViion  o^^^^^  army  still  under  their  oniers  m  Jhe  slight  check  sustain^  by  the  Chilians  in 

Lima  wfll  not,  I  am  confident,  permit  this  r^sponsi-  Tarapac4  on  November  26,  1879,  far  from  dis- 

bility  to  become  a  fact,  to  the  immeasurable  ii^ury  of  couraging  them,  seemed  but  to  stimulate  their 

all.    The  hour  of  national  reparation  has  come.    In  ardor,  and  the  Peruvian  columns  were  almost 

Uie  sertes  of  disasteig  which  have  marked  the  historv  i.nmediately  forced  to  retreat  upon  Arica,   Be- 

of  our  foreiim  war,  Peru  has  no  part.     In  shakmir  off,  -        .,  :»    r\r      \     iooa  ai     riu«r       j»   • 

as  she  now  does,  tte  old  rule,  she  raises  the  most  elo^  ?ore  the  end  of  March,  1880,  the  Chilian  divis- 

quent  protests  against  that  deplorable  history,  and  lons  commanded  by  General  Baquedano  invest- 

presents  herself  worthy  of  her  name  and  her  destinies  ed  the  town  of  Moquegua,  and  on  the  28d  of 
before  the  other  peopl^  of  the  earth.                       .the  same  month  took  possession  of  Torata. 

J^^^t'S^rAriuTph  oA^U'I^T:  This  last  victory,  at  «  cost  of  but  eight  Wiled 


for  Peru. 


8 


m?^  *    1  r  •    «.    *  ♦u  1  *      had  long  been  the  objective  of  Baquedano^ 

Whatever  may  retard  for  an  instant  the  complete     ^^.^   »_  ,  ,  ^„       .J      ^   fl^,.^^w.T,^„,^„ta. 


national  unity  ^is  an  act  of  treason  to  our  country,  efforts,  was  taken,   after  a  fiercely-contested 

"Unity  is  the  one  condition  of  the  power  and  triumph  battle,  m  which  the  allied  troops,  commandea 

«fPeru.    To  that  end  has  ever  consecrated  and  now  by   Admiral  Montero,  Prado's  successor,  and 

coiwecrates  his  most  xealous  efforts,  your  fcllow-citi-  the  new  President   of  Bolivia,  General  Cam- 

icn  and  comrade  m  arms,            N.  de  PIfiROLA.  ^^^^  completely  routed  and  dispersed. 

Thus  the  constitutional  government  was,  in  In  this  encounter  the  allies,  numbering  in  all 

the  short  space  of  four  days,  overthrown,  and  8,820  (5,120  Peruvians  and  3,200  Bolivians), 

replaced  by  a  dictatorship,  as  indicated  by  the  were  divided  into  two  wings,  the  left  under 

following  decree :  Colonel  Camacho  and  the  right  under  Cam- 
▼OL.  XX.— 40    A 
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pero.  The  Chilians,  instead  of  attacking  in 
front,  as  had  been  expected,  hurled  their  whole 
force  on  the  left  wing,  which  was  repeatedly 
reinforced  from  the  reserves  under  Montero^s 
command.  But  no  reserves  could  avail  against 
the  impetuous  attack  of  nu  enemy  of  superior 
strength  and  flushed  with  former  successes. 
Gamacho  was  killed  in  this  disastrous  light,  and 
it  was  now  seen  that  Arica  must  fall,  as  it  did 
early  in  June,  after  a  desperate  struggle  against 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Chilian  land  and  sea 
forces.  Meanwhile  the  Chilian  squadron,  after 
destroying  Mollendo,  blockaded  Callao  and  the 
other  Peruvian  ports  southward,  and  prepared 
for  the  bombardment  of  Callao,  and  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Baguedano  to  in- 
vest the  Peruvian  capital  itself.  Ever  since 
the  wreck  of  the  Independencia  and  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  the  Hu&scar,  under  circum- 
stances so  honorable  to  the  courage  of  both 
contestants,  the  fortunes  of  war  seemed  to  have 
become  steadily  adverse  to  the  Peruvian  arms. 
By  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, endeavors  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  termination,  but  the  conditions  of 
])eace  presented  by  the  Chilian  Plenipotentiary 
to  those  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  October  22, 
1881,  were  rejected  by  the  latter.  These  con- 
ditions were  as  follows: 

1.  Cession  to  Chili  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bo- 
livian territories  extending  south  of  the  Que- 
brada  de  Camarones  and  east  of  the  line 
which,  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  sepa- 
rates Pern  from  Bolivia  as  far  as  the  Quebrada 
lie  la  Chacarilla,  and  to  the  west  also  of  a  line 
stretching  from  this  point  to  the  Argentine 
frontier,  passing  through  the  center  of  the  lake 
Ascotan. 

2.  Payment  to  Chili  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in 
coin,  of  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  of  which 
amount  $4,000,000  to  be  paid  forthwith. 

3.  Restitution  of  the  property  of  which  Chi- 
lian enterprises  and  individual  citizens  have 
been  divested  by  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

4.  Restoration  of  the  transport  Rimac. 

5.  Abrogation  of  the  secret  treaty  entered 
into  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  the  year 
1873,  at  the  same  time  remaining  without 
value  or  effect  whatsoever  the  steps  taken 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  confedera- 
tion between  the  two  nations. 

6.  Retention  by  Chili  of  the  territories  of 
Moquegua,  Tacna,  and  Arica,  occupied  by  the 
Chilian  forces,  until  such  time  as  the  preced- 
ing conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled. 

7.  Peru  to  be  under  obligation  not  to  fortify 
the  port  of  Arica  when  handed  over  to  her,  nor 
at  any  period,  and  to  undertake  that  it  will  sub- 
sequently be  a  commercial  port  exclusively. 

At  the  end  of  1880,  then,  Peru  had,  with 
the  exception  of  her  capital  and  a  few  minor 
towns,  lost  everything  but  her  courage,  and 
the  obstinate  determination  not  to  surrender 
or  give  up  the  struggle  until  utterly  incapaci- 
tated to  continue  it.  (See  articles  Bolivia  and 
Chiu  in  this  volume.) 


PLUMER,  William  Swan,  was  born  in  Dtt- 
lington,  Pennsylvania,  July  25,  1802 ;  died  0^ 
tober  22, 1880,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  College, 
Virginia,  in  1825 ;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1826,  and,  a  year  later,  organized  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Danville,  Virginia.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Warrenton,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  also  organized  a  church,  and  later 
he  preached  in  Raleigh,  Washington,  and  New- 
hern.  North  Carolina.  In  1834  he  became  pas- 
tor in  Richmond,  and  in  1847  in  Baltimore. 
In  188T  he  founded  **  The  Watchman  of  the 
South,"  which  he  edited  for  eight  years.  In 
1854  he  became  professor  in  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  there  he  went  to  the  seminary 
at  Columbia,  where  he  remained  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
Union  Protestant  Infirmary,  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Plumer  was  the  author  of  voluminous  works, 
some  of  which  became  standard  among  stndenti 
of  the  evangelical  denominations.  His  ances- 
tors were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Newbnry- 
port,  Massachusetts. 

POLAR  REGION.  The  well-known  static 
tical  periodical,  "Die  Bevdlkerung  der  Erde,'* 
edited  by  Belim  and  Wagner,  gives  in  vol.  vi 
(Gotha,  1880)  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  all 
the  polar  regions,  inclusive  of  all  the  recent 
discoveries.    It  gives  the  following  tables: 

I.  North  Polar  Terrftories. 


TERRITORIES. 

Am  fa  w^ 

kiUwMtra. 

PtpdiiiM. 

1.  Arctic  America 

2.  GreenUmd 

1.801.060 

«,lf»,750 

101,785 

418 

70.068 

29.^50 

91,818 

2.%585 

66,100 

10.0M 

8.  Iceland 

TtOM 

Jan  Mayen 

MihMiii 

HplUbenren,  with  the  Bear  Island.. 

fVancis  Joseph  Land 

Nova  Zembla 

New  Siberian  Islands 

Wmngel  I<*nd. , ..   ,.   , 

1* 

UJM 

Total 

8,8.*i0,400 

Arctic  America  is  subdivided  as  foUows: 

1.  Southern  Group :  Anm  fa  wn.  kPiift*. 

(1).  Baffin  Land  as  far  as  Lancaster  Sound,  with 

(}ockbum  Island,  about WJM 

Resolution  Island V^ 

Islands  ofthe  Hudson  Strait. tMf 

(2).  North  Somerset K«» 

PrinceofWales  Island «ag{ 

Russell  Island ^ 

(8).  Kinir  WiUUm  Land 1W» 

AdJacenttoleU IJg 

(4).  Wollaston,  Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert  Land  l^^ 

Banks  Land »,«) 

Total  Southern  Group i^** 


2.  yorthem  Group  (Parry  Archipelago) : 

(1).  Prince  Patrick  Island 

Eimeralda  Island 

Egrlinton  Island 

(2).  MelTille  Island 

Byam  Martin 

(8).  Bathnrst  Island 

Berkeley  Oroup,  north  ot  the  preoedinir 

Lowther  Island 

(4).  Comwallls  Island 

Islands  in  Queens  Canal,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing  


IS^ 

an 

\,m 

ajM 

m 

iMN 
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ArM  In  aq.  Ulomctrw. 

BroQglit  fbrward 90,089 

(5).  North  CornwaU 1,650 

(6)  GrinaellLand 5,650 

Victoria  Islands. 440 

(7).  North  Devon 53,40U 

North  Kent 940 

Phllpot's  Island 660 

Coburg  Island ^^ 

Total  Northern  Group 158,859 

S.  Land  itm/  of  Smith  Sound  : 

Between  79*>  and  88*  north  latitade  (Lincoln 
Grant  Land) 193,700 

Grand  total 1,80U00 

II.  SonTH  Polar  Territories. 

1.  South  qf  America  :  Ana  tn  tq.  kOomctrM. 

South  Geon^a 4.075 

South  Orkney  Islands 1,650 

South  Shetland  Islands 2,203 

Graham  Land  100,000 

Alexandra  land 3  \000 

Total  South  of  America. 287,985 

S.  South  0/ Australia: 

Victoria  Land 830,000 

Wilkes  Land 165.000 

Kemp  Island,  and  Enderby  Land « 2S,0t)0 

Total  South  of  Australia 523,030 

Total  Polar  Territories 660,985 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Southwestern 
Earope.  King,  Luis  I,  born  October  31, 1838 ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  Pedro  V,  November 
11,  1861 ;  married  October  6,  1862,  to  Pia, 
youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  of 
Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons :  Charles, 
Duke  of  Braganza,  born  September  28,  1863 ; 
and  Alfons,  Duke  of  Oporto,  born  July  31, 1865. 

The  area  and  population  (according  to  the 
census  of  1878)  are  given  in  the  following 
lable: 


PROVINCES. 


Continental  Porta^  (embracing  the 

K>rinoe8  of  Minho,  Tras  os  Montes, 
ira,  Estremadara,  Alemtejo,  Al- 

carve) 

The  Azores 

Madeira 


Total 92,S2SS9     4,745,124 


Ara*  in  tq. 
kUometm. 


P»pul«tioii 
in  1818. 


89.625-29 

2,883-80 

815-00 


4,843,561 
26  (^^ 
18^,221 


Portugal  has  extensive  possessions  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  but  the  limits  of  some  of  the  most 
important  possessions  being  not  defined,  only 
estimates  can  be  given  of  both  area  and  popu- 
lations. The  "Gotha  Almanac"  for  1881  gives 
the  following  table : 


in  contos  and  milreis  (1  conto= 1,000  milreis ;  1 
milrei.s=$l'08 ;  5,624 :  448  means  5,624  contos 
and  448  milreis) : 

REVENUE. 

1.  DIrecttaxes 5,624:448 

2.  Kegister 2,749  :  600 

8.  Indiirecttaxes 14,222:066 

4.  National  domain 2,301  :  858 

6.  Other  recelpU. 1,158  :  863 

6.  Extraordinary  loan  0(1873 2,488:000 

Total 23,989:840 

EXPENDITURE. 

1.  Publlcdebt 11,852:807 

2.  Ministry  of  Finance 6,024  :  418 

8.        **       ofthe  Interior 2,198:910 

4.        '*       of  Worship  and  J  usUce 629:428 

6.        "       ofWar 4,836:127 

6.  *"       of  Navy  and  Colonies*. 1,629:666 

7.  "       of  Foreign  Affairs. 277:941 

8.  "       of  Public  Works 8,940:047 

9.  Extraordinary  expenditures 2,815  :  212 

Total 88,199:046 

The  public  debt  on  June  80, 1879,  amounted 
to  887,659 :  575  milreis,  against  374,122 :  000 
in  1878.  There  has  been  no  budget  for  the 
last  thirty  years  without  a  deficit.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  in  the  budget  speech  of  1880, 
ascribed  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances 
to  the  following  causes :  That  no  efifoctive  con- 
trol over  the  public  purse  can  be  exercised  by 
the  Cortes  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
statement  of  the  actual  as  compared  with  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  each  completed  finan- 
cial year ;  that  for  the  last  six  years  the  bal- 
ances, as  represented  in  the  budget,  have  been 
fictitious,  the  sums  voted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  having  always  been  exceeded, 
sometimes  even  without  the  authorization  of  a 
special  law;  that  from  1874  to  1879,  inclusive, 
over  9,000,000  milreis  had  been  obtained  from 
loans. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on  July  15, 
1880,  was  1,817  officers  and  28,088  men.  The 
strength  of  the  army  on  the  war  footing  is  2,688 
officers  and  75,836  men.  The  army  in  the  colo- 
nies consists  of  447  officers  and  7,526  men. 

The  navy  in.  1880  consisted  of  27  steamers  of 
an  aggregate  of  4,460  horse-power  and  139 
guns,  and  14  sailing-vessels  of  39  guns. 

The  trade  of  Portugal  in  1877  was  as  follows 
(in  contos) : 


COUNTRIES. 


POSSESSIONS. 

Sqaara  knomttm. 

PopaUtloo. 

AfHca 

1,805,5S6 
19,666 

2,4S4.030 

Alls 

822,217 

Total 

l,82rs252 

8,806,247 

Portugal  has  only  two  cities  with  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  (according  to  the  census  ot 
1878) :  Lisbon  with  233,389,  and  Oporto  with 
108,346. 

The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1880-^81, 


Enf^land 

France 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Germany 

Belgium 

KaMia 

Ketherfanda. 

Italy 

United  States 

Brazil 

Portugese  colonies. 
Other  countries 


Total,  1877 

Total.  1876 

Transit  and  reexport 


Importi. 


Expoiti. 


1S,748 

12,486 

5.160 

2,065 

2,890 

1,612 

1,215 

28 

1,122 

899 

812 

87 

509 

8 

249 

125 

245 

160 

2,147 

762 

2,665 

6,286 

771 

7S8 

445 

291 

81.979 

24,587 

84,MS 

22,674 

2,967 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  are 
wine  (in  1877,  11,409  contos),  animals  and 
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animal  food  (8,159  contos),  seeds  and  fruit 
(2,177),  and  minerals  (2,074). 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as 
foUows : 


XMTKSBD. 

OLBASXD. 

FLAG. 

SaOlag- 
tmmUi 

StMunm. 

SidHiig- 

TWMlt. 

StMmm. 

Portofiraese : 
Bea-fToing  reuelfl.... 
Coast 

ftS8 
4J97 
2,481 

89 

612 

1,970 

Ill 

96 
621 

ForeiiTD 

1,968 

Total 

7,966 

2,671 

7,809 

2,680 

The  commercial  navy  in  1879  consisted  of 
554  vessels,  of  wbicli  42  were  steamers.  The 
total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  was  1,248  kilometres,  besides 
which  450  kilometres  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  length  of  telegraph-lines  in 
September,  1878,  was  8,711  kilometres,  of  wires 
8,042  kilometres ;  the  number  of  stations  (in 
1880),  185 ;  the  number  of  dispatches  (in  1878), 
662,708.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  was  863,  of  which  47  were  on  the 
islands. 

The  Cortes  were  opened  January  4th  by  the 
King,  who  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  stated 
that  his  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  were 
friendly.  His  Mcgcsty  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  bill  for  de- 
centralizing, in  a  large  measure,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  bring  in  measures  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ministerial  responsibility,  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  and 
insuring  freedom  of  election  and  the  due  rep- 
resentation of  minorities.  The  late  loan,  it  was 
stated,  had  been  completely  subscribed  by  home 
and  foreign  capital.  A  convention  with  Eng- 
land concerning  trade-marks  was  approved.  A 
convention  regulating  literary  property  between 
Portugal  and  Spain  was  signed  in  September. 
Three  royal  decrees  concerning  political  and 
economical  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Portuguese  Indies  were  published  in  September. 
A  decree  was  published  in  November  citing  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal 
prohibiting  Jesuit  communities  and  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom,  which  was  declared  to 
be  still  in  force,  and  ordering  the  civil  gov 
emors  and  public  functionaries  throughout  the 
nation  to  use  all  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent 
any  infringements  of  it.  A  provisional  con- 
tract was  signed  in  November  for  a  loan  of 
£4,000,000  sterling  ($19,400,000). 

The  Archbishop  of  Goa,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  the  East,  died  in  Lisbon,  Novem- 
ber 28th. 

News  was  received  from  Loanda  in  Septem- 
ber that  Senhor  Lino,  captain  of  the  steamer 
Andrade,  had  steamed  up  the  Congo  River  as 
far  as  Noki,  two  hours'  sail  from  Bibi,  where 
Mr.  Stanley  had  established  his  headquarters. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Portuguese  had 
ventured  so  far  up  the  Congo. 


The  *^  Diario  de  Noticias  ^^  announced  in  No- 
vember that  the  Portuguese  Government  in- 
tended to  construct  the  projected  railway  b^ 
tween  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Transvaal  on  its 
own  account. 

Tercentenary  festivities  in  memory  of  the 
poet  Camoens  and  of  Vasco  de  Gama  were 
celebrated  in  Lisbon  and  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  June.  The  remains  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  great  navigator  were  deposited  in  the 
Church  of  the  Jeronimites  at  Belem  on  theTtb 
with  great  pomp.  The  royal  galleys  carrying 
the  remains  were  accompanied  by  a  war-ship, 
steamers,  and  boats,  in  an  imposing  river  pro- 
cession, and  the  banks  of  the  Tagns  were  lin^ 
with  people.  A  solemn  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  church,  which  was  attended  by  the  Xing, 
the  Queen,  the  Ministers,  and  the  nobility.  Sa- 
lutes were  fired  from  the  ships  and  the  castle, 
the  streets  were  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night, 
and  the  day  was  marked  by  general  rejoicings. 
The  ceremonies  were  closed  on  the  10th  with 
a  procession  of  triumphal  cars,  in  which  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  high  dignitaries  of  state, 
the  civic  authorities,  the  foreign  diplomatic 
body,  the  trade  and  fnendly  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  scientific  institutions,  and 
deputations  from  the  army  and  navy  took  part. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  L  Pbesbttkux 
Chubch  in  the  United  States  of  Amebica.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  by  synods,  as  they  were  report- 
ed to  the  GenercJ  Assembly  in  May,  1880: 


SYNODS. 


Albany 

Atlantic 

Baltimore 

Central  New  York. . 

China 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Cotumbia. 

ColambuB 

Erie 

Geneva. 

Harrisborg 

Illinois,  Central 

lUinota,  North 

Illinois,  South 

India 

Indiana,  North 

Indiana,  South 

Iowa,  North 

Iowa.  South.  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lnns^  Island 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  JerAey 

New  York 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Toledo 

Western  New  York. 
Wisconsin 


Miabtm. 


ToUL, 


160 

182 

€5 

189 

18T 

141 

ITl 

164 

8d 

27 

160 

157 

183 

162 

es 

64 

84 

48 

123 

158 

18:1 

250 

188 

102 

1f>6 

175 

189 

177 

16« 

149 

W 

157 

42 

22 

88 

146 

102 

1&S 

116 

151 

180 

198 

181 

281 

62 

6S 

98 

68 

156 

165 

112 

188 

180 

216 

72 

120 

870 

273 

823 

168 

122 

128 

871 

297 

172 

194 

88 

56 

2T 

89 

64 

111 

178 

lf« 

lOT 

182 

^044 


liiSS 
9.8T6 

Ul* 
J0,4W 
20,704 

taw 

SS85 
lT.2n 
81,840 
11407 
22,044 
l.\75T 
11SS$ 

»,74f 

754 

UtiOS 

1M19 

8.S46 

ii,:98 

11.582 

16LI9S 
iev(t61 

6,968 
10.976 

4.a40 
46.581 
8aOI5 

CL969 
5U995 
26.294 

8,588 

1,1«8 
10L8O5 
21.620 

a.ici 


5,489        578.671 
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lowing  18  a  sammary  of  the  Presby- 
irch  in  the  United  States  of  Araer- 
the  year  1880 : 

85 

ries 177 

es 600 

68 294 

I fi,(44 

es  IW 

>ns las 

ons 871 

dissolutions 261 

I  received 46 

I  dismissed 2-^ 

}  deceased 76 

I 6,488 

I  organized 159 

I  dissolved 43 

!  received 8 

i  dismissed 1 

1  exaoiination 26,833 

0  certificate 22,148 

amanicants. 578,671 

aptized 9,282 

»aptized 18,960 

t  of  Sunday-schools 631,952 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

issions $429JA0 

nisslons 420,427 

n 109,066 

on 27,688 

Tection . .  151.815 

nd- 57,7S0 

n 4S,497 

tlon 20,849 

Assembly 42.044 

itional 6,098,150 

leous 9H953 

1 $8,861,028 

;eipt8  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
been  $585,844,  and  its  expenditures 
The  board  had  paid  the  debt  of 
ith  which  it  had  begun  the  year,  and 
-ned  a  balance  of  $6,098.  The  wo- 
contributed  $176,000,  or  thirty  per 
le  whole  receipts  of  the  board.  The 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 

Tribes  (Senecas,  Chippewas,  Omahas, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  Nez-Perc^s),  11 
,  14  native  ministers,  80  lay  agents, 
imunicants,  506  scholars ;  Mexico  (4 
id  several  out-stations),  7  American, 

ministers,  17  lay  agents,  3,907  com- 
i,  686  scholars;  South  America  (United 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Chili,  14  stations 
al  out- stations),  11  American,  5  na- 
jters,  81  lay  agents,  1,089  communi- 

scholars ;  Africa  (12  stations,  7  out- 
7  American,  5  native  ministers,  88 
»,   601  communicants,  244  scholars; 

1  stations  and  17  out-stations),  80 
,  15  native  ministers,  204  lay  agents, 
lunicants,  7,798  scholars;  Siam  and 
tations  and  8  out-stations),  7  Amer- 
ative  ministers,  27  lay  agents,  206 
•ants,  346  scholars ;  China  (10  stations 
il  out-stations),  22  American,  51  na- 
ters,  101  lay  agents,  1,784  communi- 
96  scholars;  Chinese  in  California 
}),  2  American,  1  native,  ministers,  8 
3,  131  communicants,  190  scholars; 
stations),  6  American,  12  native  min- 

lay  agents,  739  communicants,  345 


scholars;  Persia  (4  stations,  81  out-stations), 
8  American,  87  native  ministers,  116  lay 
agents,  1,821  communicants,  1,909  scholars; 
^ria  (5  stations,  43  out-stations),  14  Ameri- 
can, 21  native  ministers,  144  lay  agents,  810 
communicants,  4,260  scholars:  total,  125 
American,  280  native  ministers,  736  lay  agents, 
12,607  communicants,  17,791  scholars. 

The  Woman''s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  re- 
turned its  receipts  for  the  year  at  $127,852. 
It  had  94  missionaries  in  service,  of  whom  29 
were  in  India,  17  in  China,  5  in  Japan,  7  in 
Persia,  5  in  Syria,  6  in  Africa,  8  in  Siam,  8  in 
Mexico,  7  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  9  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,  and  4  among  the  Chinese  in  Califor- 
nia, and  conducted  in  India  fifty  day-schools  and 
six  boarding  schools,  in  connection  with  which 
one  hundred  scholarships  had  been  founded. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  20th.  The  Rev. 
William  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  moderator.  Attention  was  given  chief- 
ly to  hearing  and  considering  the  reports  of 
the  boards,  and  little  legislation  of  importance 
was  enacted.  A  reform  was  directed  in  the 
administration  of  the  ministerial  relief  fund  by 
ordering  that  appropriations  shall  not  be  made, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  ministers  merely  because 
they  are  poor,  unless  they  are  disabled  so  that 
they  can  not  sustain  themselves  by  suitable 
employment,  nor  to  widows  who  have  children 
able  to  give  them  support;  and  that  minis- 
ters who  voluntarily  and  in  health  leave  the 
ministry  for  some  secular  employment  and 
'after  years  fail  in  business  and  become  poor, 
shall  be  held  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished 
by  the  course  they  have  pursued  all  claims 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of 
Publication  was  admonished  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  its  afifairs  to  be  vigilant 
against  the  issue  from  its  press  of  publications 
casting  the  slightest  doubt  npon  the  Divine 
authority  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
or  upon  the  divinity  and  atoning  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  on  the  fact  of  man^s  utter  min 
by  sin  and  his  need  of  redemption.  The  sub- 
ject of  considering  a  plan  to  alleviate  the  evils 
arising  from  the  presence  of  so  many  unem- 
ployed ministers  in  the  Church  while  yet  so 
many  vacant  churches  existed,  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee  to  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly.  The  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  were  nrged  not  to  commend 
to  the  young  men  those  religious  teachers  in 
Europe  who  are  **  disseminating  doctrines  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  but  to  expose  their  fallacies, 
denounce  their  heresies,  and  fully  and  emphati- 
cally insist  in  their  instructions  on  the  integrity, 
inspiration,  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  against  reading  sec- 
ular papers  on  Sunday,  against  the  investment 
of  money  in  enterprises  to  be  carried  out  on 
Sunday,   against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li« 
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qaors,  and  agdnst  the  transmission  of  lottery-  missions  in  Italy  are  carried  on  in  connecdoo 
tickets  by  the  Ucited  States  mails ;  also  resolu-  with  the  Waldensian  Church, 
tions  urging  the  eradication  of  Mormonisra.        The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
The  Presbyteries  were  enjoined,  when  dealing  Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Charles- 
with  applications  for   admission  from   other  ton,  South  Carolina,  May  20th.     The  Rev.  T. 
denominations,  to  see  that  they  had  received  as  A.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  wiB 
thorough  a  coarse  in  collegiate  and  theological  chosen  moderator.     In  answer  to  a  number  of 
instruction  as  is  required  of  regular  Presbyterian  overtures  which  were  sent  upon  the  subject 
candidates.  of  preaching  by  women,  the  Assembly  declared 
II.  Pbesbytertan  Chubch  in  the  United  that  the  assumption  of  the  sacred  otliceoftbe 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ministry  by  women  is  **  opposed  to  the  ad- 
statistics  of  this  Church  for  the  la^t  year,  as  vancement  of  true  piety  and  the  promotioo  of 
they  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  this  to  snch  an 
in  May,  1880  :  extent  as  to  make  the  introduction  of  women 

Synods 12  ^^^^  ^^^  pulpits  for  the  purpose  of  publicly 

Presbyteriei... '.'.!..!!*..!.*.!'.! !......!!.!.        67  expounding  God's  word  an  irregularity  not 

g^*J^{JJ ::••;::":       ^S  to  be  tolerated."    The  rule  on  the  subject  of 

MiDisWre. .*.'  .* !     '......'.'.'...'.     1,060  subscribing  to  the  standards  in  the  new  Book 

Churches 1,928  of  Church   Order  was   interpreted  to  mean 

o^iMt^on8!!^^"^'*.^^^'.'.^^'!^* !.'.'.*. '!.'.'!!!         «3  thnt  the  pledge  of  orthodoxy  mnst  be  sob- 
Installations '. '. 82  scribed  to  by  all  ministers  joining  the  Presby- 

^toS'dlrsS^o.::::::;:::;;::::::::::     IS  ^ry  including  those  who  come  from  other 

Ministers  received 8  Presby teries.    An  overture  asking  the  Assem- 

Mioisters  dismissed 4  \y\y  ^q  make  a  deliverance  on  the  snbiectof 

Churches  organized 41  j  •'     .  j     i*      j  *i  j    *t*/ 

Churches  diwoived. .  18  dancmg  was  dechned  on  the  grounds  that  for- 

Kuiing  elders 5,721  mer  deliverances  were  as  full  and  exphcit  as 

Ad^°on  examiiktion .' .'  .* .' .'  .* ." .' ." ! ." !    .*      *     2:920  ^^^  nature  of  the  case  allowed,  and  that  the 

Added  on  certificate 8,614  evil  was  to  be  remedied,  not  by  deliverances  of 

J3|f,l.~°j™""}«^^ ^^?'2II  the  Assembly,  but  rather  by  care  on  the  part 

Adults  baptized 1,802  *  >.i      i  _x  a  -^^  •  \.  ^ 

Infants  bapUzed 4,705  of  the  lo wer  courts.     A  committee  appointed 

Number  of  baptisms  of  non-comrounicants.    29J897  by  the  previous  General  Assembly  to  consider 

In  babbath-schooi and  Bible-classes 74,»u2  ^j^^  ^^jT^^  ^^  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the 

coirmiDUTioNS.  management  of  the  schemes  of  benevolence 

SustentaUon $32,123  presented  malority  and  minority  reports.  Both 

KvanjrsHstic i5,2:i8  w ere  ordered  published  for  circulation  omonj? 

FoTJi'^'^'iiioM 89  577  *^®  ministers,  and  the  consideration  of  the 

Education '.'.*.'..'.'..'.*'.!....*.''.*.!!!       26!oi2  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  next  General 

Pnbiiriurton s,7U6  Assembly.    An  overture  was  presented  asking 

Pastor?Baiarie^  !!!!'.!!!.'.'!!!!!!!!*.'.!.".!     682!s69  t^at  80  much  of  the  deliverances  of  the  pre- 

Congregational.  .*.'.*. '. . '. 880,692  vious  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  worldly 

Miscellaneous 41,6^  amusements  as  declares  that  all  deliverances  of 

Total $1,062,888  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  necessary  im- 
plication of  the  other  courts  of  the  Church, 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  i/2«»um«  returned  which  are  not  made  by  them  in  a  strictly  judi- 

its  receipts  at  $48,485,  or  $2,251  more  than  cial  capacity,  but  are  deliverances  en  thtte^  can 

the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.    The  princi-  be  considered  as  only  didactic,  advisory,  and 

pal  part  of  the  increase  had  come  from  the  monitory,  be  repealed  or  modified.    A  paper 

Women ^s  Missionary  Associations.    The  gen-  was  adopted  on  t!ie  subject,  which  declares: 

eral  debt  of  the  committee  had  been  reduced  1.  That  nothing  is  law  to  be  enforced  hy  jo- 

from  $9,524  to  $4,878.    The  foreign  mission-  dicial  prosecution,  but  that  which  is  contained 

ary  force  consisted  of  83  persons,  of  whom  in  the  Word  as  interpreted  in  the  standards  of 

15   were  missionaries,  21  assistants  from  the  the  Church ;   2.  The  judicial  deliverances  of 

United  States,   10  native  preachers,  6  licen-  the  Church  courts  differ  from  en  thhe  deliver- 

tiates,  and  32  teachers.    Six  churches  had  been  ances  in  that  the  former  determine,  and,  when 

organized  in  Brazil,  and  four  young  men  were  proceeding  from  the  highest  court,  coaclode  a 

studying    for    the    ministry.     Four    or    five  particular  case ;  but  both  these  kinds  of  deci- 

ohurcheshad  been  organized  in  Mexico,  and  a  sions  are  alike  interpretations  of  the  Word  hy 

new  station  had  been  opened.    Ten  mission-  a  Church  court,  and  both  not  only  deserve  high 

aries  and  .9  native  preachers  and  licentiates  consideration,  but  must  be  submitted  to,  anless 

were  employed  in  China,  with  84  communi-  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Word,  of 

, cants  at  Hangchou,  9  mission-schools,  and  171  which  there  is  a  right  of  private  judgment  be- 

pupils.     The  native  members  of  this  mission  longing  to  every  Church  court,  and  also  *<> 

had  contributed  $23.    Five  members  had  been  every  individual  member.     On  the  question 

received  in  the  Greek  mission.    Seventeen  mis-  whether  an  elder,  when  he  is  convinced  that 

sionaries,  of  whom  eight  were  natives,  were  he  has  not  been  called  to  the  oflice,  can  be 

engaged  in  the  missions  to  tho  Indians.    The  demitted  from  it  without  censure,  a  decision 
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1  that  this  can  be  doDO  only  in  case  specting  its  action  in  permitting  baptism  to  be 
is  unacceptable  to  the  people.  administered  to  a  heathen  convert  who  was  at 
iTED  Prbsbttbrian  Chuboh  OF  NoRTH  the  time  married  to  two  women.  The  Presby- 
— ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  tery  replied  that  it  had  admitted  to  baptism  a 
of  this  Obarch  for  the  year  ending  in  man  who  was  thus  married  and  living  in  a 
0:  Number  of  synods,  9;  of  presby-  condition  which  was  recognized  in  the  civil 
;  of  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  504;  and  ecclesiastical  codes  of  the  country  as  one 
sites,  50 ;  of  students  of  theology,  66 ;  of  lawful  wedlock,  but  with  a  proviso  that  he 
gations,  813  ;  of  mission  stations,  82;  should  not  be  eligible  to  otiSce  in  the  Church, 
ers,  82,119;  of  Sunday-schools,  760;  To  determine  the  mind  of  the  Assembly  re- 
27  officers  and  teachers,  and  83,126  garding  the  distinction  which  it  had  drawn 
contributions  for  the  salaries  of  min-  concerning  the  conditions  required  in  the  Scrip- 
39,933 ;  for  congregational  expenses,  tures  from  private  members  and  those  holding 
;  to  the  boards,  $118,189;  general  spiritual  offices,  the  Presbytery  aske<l  the  ques- 
ions,  $44,175 ;  total  of  contributions,  tion :  *•*•  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
;  average  of  contributions  per  mem-  in  1  Timothy,  iii,  2,  that  a  bishop  must  be 
43;  average  salary  of  pastors,  $896.  the  husband  of  one  wife?  Does  it  permit  us 
*ard  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  to  to  receive  a  polygamist  as  a  private  member  ?  ^* 
ral  Assembly  that  its  available  re-  The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
uring  the  year  had  amounted  to  $69,-  ferred  made  two  reports.  The  minority  report 
a  missions  were  in  India  and  Egypt,  recognized  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  the 
>tian  mission  included  41  stations,  8  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
dissionaries,  14  teachers,  6  ordained  it  would  be  an  act  of  inconsistency  for  any 
inisters,  11  churches,  985  oommuni-  true  Christian  to  desire  to  continue  in  a  polyg- 
centiates,  and  10  theological  students,  amous  state,  but  suggested  that  there  appeared 
ling  college  at  Osiont  had  proved  to  to  be  Scripture  authority  for  a  temporary  de- 
seful,  and  had  given  to  the  mission  parture  from  a  literal  observance  of  a  specific 
'ity  of  its  native  laborers.  Churches  law,  and  advised  the  reversion  of  the  subject 
ig  organized,  and  native  pastors  were  to  the  Presbytery,  The  mtyority  report  de- 
fied in  the  older  stations,  and  new  clined  to  give  a  definite  interpretation  to  the 
were  constantly  opening  up.  The  passageof  Scripture  which  was  referred  to,  stat- 
influence  of  Christianity  was  shown  ing  that  the  question  really  brought  before  it 
jt  thrtt  the  public  markets  in  several  was — '*  Can  a  polygamist  be  received  into  the 
*ge  towns  were  now  closed  on  Sun-  Church  during  its  transition  state  in  a  polyg- 
is  and  less  objection  was  made  to  the  amous  country,  with  the  express  understand- 
3  Bible  in  the  schools  and  daily  in-  ing  that  this  polygamy  is  only  tolerated,  and 
in  it.  The  sohools  of  the  mission  that  while  in  this  state  he  can  never  be  admit- 
tiplying,  and  the  numbers  attending  ted  to  any  official  position  in  the  Church  ? "  and 
were  increasing.  A  growing  interest  said,  *^  On  the  question  here  presented  the  ma- 
ifested  in  the  education  of  women,  jority  answer  in  the  negative,  and  declare  that 
boarding-schools  nt  Osiout  and  Cairo  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  a  polygamist  to  mem- 
i  attended,  and  had  largely  paid  their  bership  in  the  Church,  even  under  the  circum- 
nses.  The  mission  in  India  included  stances  specified.^'  The  report  of  the  major- 
i  stations,  five  foreign  missionaries,  ity  was  adopted.  Woman^s  Missionary  Socie- 
e  ordained  ministers,  ten  theological  ties  were  commended,  and  the  general  forma- 
four  teachers,  six  churches,  and  304  tion  of  them  throughout  the  Church  was  ap- 
tjants.  The  native  members  in  the  proved.  The  formation  of  a  United  Presby- 
ons  had  contributed  $9,391.  terian  Historical  Society  was  advised.  The 
'.neral  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby-  Board  of  Publication  was  directed  to  purchase 
urch  of  North  America  met  at  Xenia,  certain  Sunday-school  papers  published  by  pri- 
j  26th.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  vate  parties,  and  to  publish  a  monthly  paper 
of  Westminster  College,  was  chosen  devoted  to  Christian  beneficence  for  gratuitous 
r.    The  most  prominent  subject  con-  distribution. 

>y  the  body  was  one  involving  the  IV.  Cubibbrlakd  Presbyterian  Church. — 
whether  the  power  to  appoint  com-  The  following  is  a  sutninary  of  the  statistics 
was  possessed  by  all  the  courts  of  the  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
r  was  confined  to  the  General  Assem-  General  Assembly  in  May,  1880:  The  Statis- 
overture  on  the  subject  was  adopted  tical  Committee  remarked  that  they  had  re- 
t  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  ceived  returns  from  a  larger  proportion  of  pres- 
'hich  proposed  the  addition  to  the  byteries  than  ever  before :  number  of  ordained 
government  and  Discipline  of  a  chap-  ministers,  1,391 ;  of  licentiates,  260 ;  of  can- 
ling  for  and  regulating  the  appoint-  didates  for  the  ministry,  173 ;  of  oongrega- 
lommissions  by  sessions,  presbyteries,  tions,  2,45 i;  of  members  in  coTsmunion,  111,- 
is.  The  Presbytery  of  Sealkote,  rep-  969;  ofofficers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-school?, 
the  mission  in  India,  had  been  ques-  7,075;  of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  54,301 ; 
the  previous  General  Assembly  re-  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  5,767  of  adults, 
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1,900  of  iDfants.     Amount  of  contributions:  V.  Pbesbytebiaw  Church  in  Canada. — Iht 

From  Sunday-schools,  $11,218;  for  home  mis-  sixth   General  Auemhly  of   tho  Presbjterian 

sions,  $7,608;    for  foreign  missions,  $3,929;  Church  in  Canada  met  in  Montreal,  June  9tb. 

for  education,  $6,126;  for  publication,  $1,762;  The  Rev.  Donald  McRae,  of    St.  John,  Ne«r 

for  church  building  and  repairs,  $75,881 ;  for  Brunswick,  was  chosen  moderator.    The  "  Nar- 

pastors^  salaries  and  supplies,  $186,640;    for  rative  of  the  State  of  Religion'^  spoke  with  satis- 

presbyterial  purposes,  $6.672 ;  for  charity,  $4,-  faction  of  the  general  observance  of  Sunday  bv 

529;  miscellaneous  contnbutions,  $17,229 ;  to-  the  people  of  the  Church,  but  condemned  tLe 

tal  contributions,  $321,569,  or  $99,933  more  practice  of  Sunday  visiting  as  tending  to  disturb 

than  were  reported  in  1879 ;  value  of  church  members  of  the  Church  at  their  homes,  and  tJie 

property,  $1,837,809.  Sunday  railway  service  as  tending  to  intempt 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  the  services  of  the  churches.     The  Committee 

Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Evansville,  Indi-  on  Sabbath  Observance  was  directed  to  codper- 

ana.  May  20th.    The  Rev.  A.  Templeton,  of  ate  with  synodical,  presbyterial,  and  all  other 

Texas,  was  chosen  moderator.     A  celebration  committees  in  all  well-directed  efforts  to  secure 

of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  or-  the  due  observance  of  the  LordVday.    A  com- 

ganization  of  the  Church  took  place  during  the  mittee  was  appointed  to  watch  legislation  that 

sessions  of  the  Assembly,  at  which  a  sermon  might  he  attempted  with  respect  to  marriage 

was  preached  by  J.  L.  Uillard,  D.  D.,  on  the  within  the  forbidden  degrees.     Gratification 

distinctive  doctrines  of  the  denomination ;  an  was  expressed  at  the  progress  of  legislation  for 

historical  sketch  of  the  Church  was  read  by  repressmg  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.   A 

R.  Beard,  D.  D. ;  biographi(*.al  sketches  from  law  regarding  the  admission  of  ministers  from 

memory  of  the  fathers  and  early  ministers  of  other  churches,  having  been  approved  by  the 

the  Church  were  presented  by  H.  A.  Hunter,  Presbyteries,  was  finally  enactea.    Muchatten- 

D.  D.;  and  a  sermon  was  preaclied  on  the  field  tion  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 

and  work  of  the  Church  by  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  ports  of  the  colleges.     Halifax  College  had  a 

D.  D.     An  overture  was  presented  asking  for  library  of  nine  thousand  volumes,  and  had  an 

a  change  in  the  name  of  the  denomination,  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  subscribed,  of 

to  which  tho  Assembly  replied  that  ^*  such  a  which  one  half  had  been  collected.     Morrin 

change  is  impracticable,  not  to  say  undesira-  College,  Quebec,  returned  an  annaal  revenue 

ble.^'    Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  of  $8,872,  with  a  fair  attendance  of  occasional 

the  Church  in  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  students,  but  the  work  done  by  it  could  not  be 

Alliance  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl-  said  to  be  increasing.    Montreal  College  had  a 

vania,  in  September,  1880.    A  majority  of  the  total  of  sixty-one  graduates,  and  a  revenue  in 

presbyteries  having  voted  in  favor  of  it,  an  excess  of  its  expenditures.    Queen's  College 

amendment  to  the  form  of  government  was  had  a  yearns  revenue  of  $19,875,  with  one  hun- 

adopted  under  which  every  congregation  will-  dred  and  fifteen  students  in  art  and  theol- 

ing  to  support   the  gospel   according  to    its  ogy,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  studying  for  the 

means  is  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  Pres-  ministry.    The  financial  condition   of  Knox 

bytery  by  a  ruling  elder.     The  question  was  College    had    improved,   but  it  htill    needed 

asked  of  the  Assembly  whether  a  minister  of  $30,000  to  clear  it  of  debt,  and  its  income  fell 

the  Church  could  administer  the  ordinance  of  below  its  expenditures.     It  had  one  hundred 

baptism  to  a  person  who  had  been  baptized  in  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.    Manitoba 

infancy.     The  Assembly  answered  no ;  for  the  College  needed  new  buildings  to  meet  the  in- 

Confession  of  Faith  declares  t)i at  **the  sacra-  creasing  demand  in  the  province  for  higher 

ment  of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be  adminis-  education.     Out  of  forty-seven  Presbyterian 

tered  to  any  person,  there  being  no  example  students  who  had  gone  up  to  the  university, 

for  the  repetition  of  Christian  baptism."     A  sixteen  were  from  this  institution.     All  of  the 

cuse  came  up  in  which  a  presbytery  had  or-  congregations  were  invited  to  contribute  to  its 

dained  a  minister  who  had  been  unusually  use-  support.    Reports  were  received  from  the  L41- 

ful  and  successful,  but  who,  it  was  known,  did  dies^  Colleges  at  Brantford  and  Ottawa, 

not  reach  the  standard  of  education  required  VI.  Church  of  Scotland. — The  Committee 

by  the  rules  of  the  Church,  without  examining  <m  Statistics  of  Christian  Liberality  reported 

him,  taking  the  ground  that  it  had  a  right  to  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  sum  of  the 

grant  a  dispensation  in  a  special  and  urgent  collections,  contributions,  and  legacies  to  the 

case.    The  Synod  had  decided  that  the  action  Church  and  its  funds  during  1879  was  £380,- 

of  the  Presbytery  was  irregular  and  unauthor-  252,  or  £62,000  less  than  the  receipts  from  the 

ized,  and  an  appeal  was  tfdcen  to  the  General  same    sources  in   1878.     The    Committee  en 

Assembly.     The  Assembly  approved  the  action  Sunday -Schools  gave  the  number  of  schools  at 

of  the  Synod.     A  resolution  was  adopted,  urg-  1,961,  with   185,796  scholars.     The  Colonial 

ing  the  faitlifiil  execution  of  all  laws  for  the  Committee  had  had  available  funds  of  £6,974 

restriction  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  wherewith  to  defray  an  expenditure  amount- 

and  favoring  a  demand  for  still  more  stringent  ing  to  £9,018.     The  income  of  the  Borne  Mis- 

laws  on  the  subject.     A  Sabbath  committee  sion  (7omm«^  for  the  year  had  been  £10,59^, 

\yas  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Interna-  and  its  expenditures  £11,647.     It  had  voted 

tional  Sabbath  Association  of  Philadelphia.  funds  to  fifty-one  mission  stations,  with  an  at- 
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tendance  of  6,425  persons  and  1,850  comma-  information  should  have  been  received.    After- 
nicants;  and  seventy-eight  mission  olmrches,  ward,  letters  were  received  from  the  mission- 
with   15,900  attendants  and  10,028  comma-  aries,  pleading  that  the  capital  sentence  was 
nicants;  and  to  thirteen  charch-bailding  enter-  undoubtedly  in  itself  righteous,  and  they  had 
prises.     The  Endowment  Committee  had  en-  been  little  more  than  passive  in  the  matter — 
dowed  and  erected  ten  new  parishes  during  the  they  had  only  not  prevented  the  natives  from 
year  ending  April  15,  1880.    Since  the  insti-  carrying  out  their  own  laws.    The  committee 
tation  of  the  scheme,  293  parishes,  with  129,-  expressed  the  belief  that  its  agents  had  done 
700  communicants,  had  been  added  to  the  wrong  legally  and  otherwise  in  partially  assnm- 
Chnrch.    The  subscriptions  received  in  aid  of  ing  jurisdiction  and  sanctioning  the  execution, 
the  special  fund  of  £100,000  to  endow  one  but  could  regard  the  error  only  as  one  of  judg- 
hundred  additional  churches  now  amounte<l  to  ment.    Forbidding  the  repetition  of  such  an 
£43,349.    Five  hundred  and  sixty-Uve  pupils  act,  they  had  entered  into  a  careful  considera- 
were  enrolled  in  its  schools,  and  one  baptism  tion  of  the  questions  of  government  and  pun- 
had  taken  place  at  Smyrna.    The  income  of  the  ishments  in  their  infant  settlement,  and  had 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  had  been  £11,014,  also  sought  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  the 
considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  Free  Church.    In  September,  1879,  a  conflict 
while  the  expenditure  had  been  £16,062,  or  occurred  with  a  neighboring  chief  who  had 
£3,000  more  than  in  1878.  attacked  the  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  der,  and  the  village  continued  to  suffer  till  the 
land  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  20th.    The  Rev.  end  of  the  year  from  raids  made  with  the  object 
Dr.  Archibald  Watson,  of  Dundee,  was  chosen  of  carrying  off  men  and  women.    These  events 
moderator.    The  most  important  action  of  the  had  been  combined  in  the  pamphlet  publication 
Assembly  was  the  adoption  for  submission  to  with  the  story  of  the  execution,  although  they 
the  Presbyteries  of  a  new  formula  for  subscrip-  had  no  connection  with  it,  and  were  seven 
tion  by  elders,  which  is  as  follows:  "I  believe  months  apart  in  time.    Other  charges  were 
that  the  true  Protestant  religion,  as  it  hath  of  made  in  the  pamphlet  of  a  habit  of  flogging 
long  time  been  professed  in  this  land,  is  found-  and  inhuman  imprisonment  alleged  to  be  prac- 
ed  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     I  ticcd  by  the  missionaries,  to  which  the  com- 
own  and  promise  to  adhere  to  the  said  true  mittee  of  inquiry  said :  ^*  These  charges  must  be 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  the  sum  and  sub-  thoroughly  sifted.     Meanwhile  they   are  in- 
stance ofthe  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches  credible.    It  is  true  there  have  been  cases  of 
as  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ap-  corporal  punishment.     The  first  was  in  1877, 
proven  by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this  when  Mr.  James  Stewart  was  in  charge.    The 
Church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690.  committee  believe  the  instances  to  have  been 
I  likewise  own  and  promise  to  adhere  to  the  rare."    The  Assembly  directed  a  commissioner 
worship  and  Presbyterian  government  of  this  to  be  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
Church  as  now  settled  by  law,  and  to  submit  the  missions,  and  ordered  that  the  Mission  Com- 
to  and  concur  with  the  said  government,  and  mittee  should  require  from  any  commissioner 
never  to  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  that  might  be  sent  out  a  precise  report  as  to 
prejudice  or  subversion  thereof."    Attention  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  mission  with- 
iras  called  to  the  charges  against  the  adminis-  out  having  recourse  to  violence  or  the  assump- 
tration  of  the  Blantyre  mission  on  the  Shire  tion  of  any  form  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Itiver,  Central  Africa,  which  had  been  made  in  a        VII.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. — ^The  re- 
published pamphlet,  and  which  had  been  dis-  port  of  the  Finance  Committ/^e^  presented  to 
mussed  in  Parliament.    The  investigation  by  the  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  showed  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  total  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  had 
showed  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  at  been  £591,478,  or  £40,000  more  than  the  in- 
J^lantyre  by  natives,  for  which  the  infliction  of  come  for  the  previous  year.    The  contributions 
punishment  was  demanded.     The  neighboring  for  the  sustentation   fund  had  amounted  to 
<>hiefs  were  asked  to  try  the  murderers,  but  £171,719.    The  members  and  adherents  of  the 
they  replied  that  by  native  law  and  custom  Church  were  stated  in  the  report  on  this  fund 
^risdiction  went  with  the  territory,  and  as  the  to  number  302,262.     The  income  of  the  Edu- 
English  were  in  possession  at  Blantyre,  they,  cation  Committee  had   been  £1,499,  and  its 
und  they  alone,  were  responsible.     The  mur-  expenditure  £2,837.    Forty-nine  teachers  were 
^ererswere  tried  before  a  native  jury,  presided  receiving  retiring  allowances.     The  income  of 
over  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  sentenced  the  Mission  to  the  Jews  had  been  £9,702,  and 
to  death.     The  missionaries  hesitated  to  inflict  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  behalf  of  it  £5,921. 
the  punishment;  but  one  of  the  murderers  Eleven  baptisms  had  taken  place  during  the 
escaping,  the  other  was  shot  by  a  volley  from  year,  at  Pesth,  Constantinople,  and  Breslau, 
native  guns  on  the  scene  of  the  murder.    The  and  one  hundred  children,  three  fourths  of 
Committee  on  Missions  had  at  one  meeting  ex-  whom  were  of  Jewish  birth,  were  receiving  in- 
pressed  the  deep  distress  with  which  they  struction  in  the  schools  at  those  places.     The 
received  this  news,  and  at  another  one  had  whole  amount  of  the  givings  of  the  Church 
disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  act,  reserv-  during  the  year  had  been  £56,000,  the  largest 
ing  their  final  decision  in  the  case  until  further  amount  ever  reached  in  one  year. 
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Tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Charch  of  to  the  past,  in  the  coD6dent  expectation  tbic 
Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  20tli.    The  the  defects  referred  to  will  be  guarded  against 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  Main,  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  and  avoided  in  time  to  come.    And,  finally, the 
moderator.     The  case  of  Professor  Robertson  Assembly  declares  that,  in  declining  to  decide 
Smith,  who  was  charged  with  impugning  the  oh  these  critical  views  by  way  of  discipline, 
inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip-  the  Church  expresses  no  opinion  in  favor  of 
tures  in  his  article  on  the  Bible  in  the  "  Ency-  their  truth  or  probability,  but  leaves  the  ulti- 
clopaedia  Britannica,^'  came  up  for  final  disposi-  mate  decision  to  future  inquiry,  in  the  spirit  of 
tion.     An  account  of  this  case,  and  of  the  pro-  patience,  humility,  and  brotlierly  charity,  ad- 
ceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1879  upon  monishing  professors  to  remember  that  thej  are 
it,  is  given  in  the  *^  Annual  CyclopcBdia"  for  not  set  for  the  propagation  of  their  own  opin- 
1 879.     The  Assembly  of  1879  had  reduced  the  ions,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  and 
libel  against  Professor  Smith  to  one  count,  truth  committed  to  the  Church.''    This  resolo- 
which  charged  him  with  holding  views  as  to  the  tion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  299,  to  290  votes 
historic  character  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  for  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.  Profe*- 
contradicting  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  inspira-  or  Smith  accepted  the  settlement,  and  said,  in 
tion,  infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  response  to  the  admonition  of  the  Moderator: 
the  Scriptures.    When  the  amended  form  of  '*  1  hope  that  I  am  not  out  of  place  when  1  mt 
libel  was  sent  down  to  the  Presbytery  of  Aber-  that,  while  I  thank  God  for  the  issue  of  this 
deen,  Professor  Smith  claimed  to  be  heard  on  evening — an  issue  which,  I  trust,  will  be  for  bis 
the  relevancy  of  the  charge ;  and,  on  the  Preif'-  glory  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  truth— I 
bytery  deciding  Xo  serve  the  libel,  he  took  a  have  never  been  more  sensible  than  on  the 
protest  to  the  superior  courts.    The  Presbytery  present  occasion  of  the  blame  that  rests  opon 
thereupon  agreed  to  resist  procedure,  and  re-  me  for  statements  which  have  proved  so  in- 
port  the  whole  case  to  the  Synod.    The  Synod  complete  that,  even  at  the  end  of  three  year^ 
of  Aberdeen  took  a  similar  course  when  the  the  opinion  of  this  house  has  been  so  divided 
case  CHme  before  it,  and  the  matter  was  thus  upon  them.    I  feel  that,  in  the  providence  of 
brought  again   into  the  Assembly.     Several  God,  this  is  a  very  weighty  lesson  to  one  placed 
motions  were  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  as  I  am,  in  the  position  of  a  teacher;  and  I 
case.     The  Assembly  divided   upon   two   of  hope  that  by  his  grace  I  shall  not  fail  to  learn 
them.     One  of  these  two  was  moved  by  Sir  by  it."    Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  moved  a  resolo- 
Henry  Moncrieff,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  tion  to  invite  each  theological  professor  to  send 
libel  should  be  dropped,  but  that,  in  view  of  in  by  February,  1881,  a  statement  of  the  views 
the  sense  of  the  Church  to  the  danger  lying  in  be  was  prepared  to  teach  to  his  students  re- 
the  line  of  view  and  discussion  adopted  by  garding  the  genuinenesss,  authenticity,  and  in- 
Professor  Smith,  as  embodied  in  the  previous  spiration  of  the  Scriptures.    Dr.  Adam  moved 
proceedings  on  the  subject,  and  inasmuch  as  that,  while  there  was  no  good  cause  for  taking 
Professor  Smith  no  longer  retained  that  meas-  such  action  as  was  proposed,  professors  and 
nre  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ministera  alike  be  exhorted  to  lay  to  heart  the 
which  was  necessary  to  the  edifying  and  useful  lessons  which  the  important  case  just  decided 
performance  of  his  professorial  work,  he  must  was  fitted  to  convey.    Dr.  Adam's  motion  was 
now  cease  to  occupy  any  longer  the  chair  of  adopted.    A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  the  possession  by  a  single  church  of  the  exce|>- 
University  of  Aberdeen.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Beith  tional  position  and  privileges  of  an  established 
moved    "  that    the   General    Assembly,   con-  church  to  be  "  most  unjust  and  thoroughly  an- 
sidering  that  the  course  of  the  case  has  con-  reasonable  " ;  that  the  termination  of  the  con- 
firmed the  report  of  the  college  committee,  that  nection  between  church  and  state  **  would  re- 
they  had  not  found  any  ground  sufficient  to  move  a  great  obstacle  to  the  religious  well- 
justify  a  process  for  heresy  against  Professor  being  of  the  country,  and  to  the  prospect  of  a 
Robertson  Smith,   inasmuch  as  seven  of  the  harmonious  and  fiourishing  Presbytenanism  in 
eight  counts  in  the  original  libel  have  been  Scotland";  that  the  funds  set  free  by disestab- 
found  irrelevant,  while,  with  regard  to  the  re-  lishment    "ought  to  be  employed  in  objects 
maining  count,  the  explanations   offered   by  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Professor  Smith  at  various  stages,  and,  in  par-  and  among  these  is  an  improved  and  completed 
ticular,  his  answer  to  the  amended  libel,  afford  system  of  education  in  conformity  with  the 
satisfactory  evidence  that  in  this  aspect  of  the  convictions  of  the  people  of  Scotland";  that 
case  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  support  the  time  has  come  to  press  this  policy,  and 
the  process  for  heresy,  do  resolve  to  withdraw  that  Parliament  be  petitioned  in  favor  of  it 
the  libel  against  him.     Further,  the  Assembly,        A  new  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
finding  that  Professor  Smith  is  blameworthy  tannica"  was  published  a  short  time  alter  th« 
for  the  unguarded  and  incomplete  statements  Assembly  adjourned,  containing  an  article  by 
of  his  articles,  which  have  occasioned  much  Professor  Smith  on  the  *'  Hebrew   Language 
anxiety  in  the  Church,  and  given  offense  to  and  Hebrew  Literature,"  in  which  some  of  the 
many  brethren  zealous  for  the  honor  of  the  views  stated  in  the  former  article  on  the  "  Bi- 
Word  of  God,  instruct  the  Moderator  to  ad-  ble  "  were  substantially  repeated.    It  embodied 
monish  Professor  Smith  with  due  solemnity  as  criticisms  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  and  an  exam* 
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iaation  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Bihle,  in  tinned  by  stating  that  *^  the  whole  tendency  of 
which,  among  other  things,  the  writer  spoke  of  the  writings  examined  by  the  committee  is  fit- 
Eber  as  boin^;  an  *^  ethnological  abstraction/*  ted  to  throw  the  Old  Testament  history  into 
This  was  considered  by  many  in  the  Church  as  confusion,  and  at  least  to  weaken,  if  not  to  de- 
a  reflection  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  gene-  stroy,  the  very  foundation  on  whicli  New  Tes- 
alogy  of  Christ,  and  was  noticed  in  several  of  tament  doctrine  is  built;  moreover,  the  general 
the  Presbyteries  as  a  new  offense  by  Professor  method  on  which  he  proceeds  conveys  the  im- 
Smith,  and  a  contempt  of  the  action  of  the  As-  pression  that  the  Bible  may  be  accountt;d  for 
sembly.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  twelve  by  the  same  laws  which  have  determined  the 
Presbyteries  catling  the  attention  of  the  Com-  growth  of  any  other  literature,  inasmuch  as 
mission  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  subject,  there  is  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  divine 
and  requesting  it  at  its  meeting  in  August  to  element  in  the  production  of  the  book/*  The 
take  the  article  into  consideration,  ^*so  far  as  committee  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
to  adopt  such  steps  as  they  may  judge  fit  to  Commission  take  steps  for  making  it  evident 
meet  the  disturhance  and  anxiety  prevailing  in  that  ^*  the  Free  Church  can  not  sanction  the 
^e  Church,  and  to  vindicate  scriptural  princi-  kind  of  teaching  animadverted  upon  in  this  re- 
ples."  Professor  Smith  presented  a  letter  to  port,  which  these  writings  would  justify,  and 
the  Church  through  his  own  Presbytery  of  Ab-  for  urging  the  General  Assembly  to  declare  to 
erdeen,  explaining  that  the  article  complained  her  people  and  to  other  churches  that  she  can 
of  had  been  written  and  furnished  to  the  edi-  not  sanction  the  ideas  suggested  by  it/'  The 
tors  of  the  ^^  Encyolopredia  *'  some  time  before  committee  took  issue  with  Professor  Smith  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly ;  that  it  was  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  action  of 
wholly  out  of  his  control  at  that  time ;  that  he  the  previous  General  Assembly,  saying  that 
had  expected  the  volume  to  be  published  bo-  the  Assembly  neither  did  nor  could  determine 
fore  the  me3ting.  so  tiiat  the  Assembly  would  a  general  principle  as  to  what  views  were  con- 
be  able  to  act  with  the  new  article  before  it;  sistent  with  the  tenure  of  office  in  the  Free 
and  that  he  was  sorry  it  had  been  delayed.  In  Church,  and  that  the  judgment  it  had  uttered 
view  of  the  dosision  of  the  Assembly  upon  his  was  applicable  only  to  the  case  before  it.  A 
case,  he  harl  felt  it  his  duty  and  was  arranging  motion  was  ofl^ered  by  Dr.  Wilson,  approving 
his  work  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  controver-  the  report  of  the  committee,  declaring  that  the 
sy  and  devote  himself  to  such  departments  of  views  of  Profesior  Smith  were  dangerous,  and 
church  work  and  scholarly  research  as  could  protesting  against  the  Church  being  implicated 
uot  excite  it,  but  might  rather  bring  him  into  m  the  promulgation  of  them ;  resolving  to 
closer  sympathy  with  thosa  who  differed  from  transmit  the  whole  matter  Ui  the  General  As- 
his  critical  opinions.  The  Commission  of  the  sembly  for  further  action ;  in  the  mean  time 
Assembly  met  August  11th,  and  having  con-  instructing  Professor  Smith  "  to  abstain  from 
bidered  the  requests  of  the  Presbyteries  and  teaching  his  classes  during  the  ensuing  session, 
the  letter  of  Professor  Smith,  appointed  a  com-  leaving  the  whole  question  of  his  status  and 
mittee  to  examine  the  new  article  and  the  let-  position  in  the  Free  Church  to  the  determina- 
ter,  to  consider  their  bearing  upon  the  accepted  tion  of  the  ensuing  Assembly  '^ ;  and  advising 
belief  and  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  to  re-  the  College  Committee  to  make  provision  for 
port  their  opinion  and  advice  to  an  in  hun^y  the  teaching  of  Professor  Smithes  classes.  Mr. 
effeetum  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  be  held  Ro<s  Taylor  offered  a  motion  blaming  Profess- 
October  27th,  before  which  Professor  Smith  or  Smith  for  making  nnguarded  statements; 
was  cited  to  appear.  transmitting  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
The  committee  reported  at  the  meeting  thus  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  calling  upon 
appointed  to  the  effect  that  the  writings  of  Professor  Smith  to  heed,  in  the  discharge  of 
Professor  Smith  raised  new  questions  in  the  his  duties  as  professor,  the  admonition  ad- 
history  of  the  Church  in  cases  of  heresy  re-  dressed  to  him  at  the  last  Assembly.  The  mo- 
specting  the  infallible  truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  tion  of  Dr.  Wilson  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
tures.  The  committee  did  not,  they  said,  im-  270  to  202  for  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Profess- 
pute  to  Professor  Smith  the  intention  of  assail-  or  Smith  was  suspended, 
mg  the  integrity  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  VIII.  United  Phksbyteriax  CnuRcn  of 
in  the  writings  they  had  examined ;  but  the  Scotland. — Reports  made  to  the  Synod  of  this 
statements  made  by  him  in  many  particulars  Church  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  1880, 
were  fitted,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  showed  that  the  number  of  members  in  full 
upon  the  minds  of  readers  the  impression  that  communion  was  174,134,  or  932  less  than  were 
Scripture  does  not  present  a  reliable  state-  reported  at  the  Synod  of  1879.  The  amount 
ment  of  truth,  and  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  contributions  for  congregational  purposes 
of  it;  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  character  had  been  £225,402,  and  the  amount  of  mis- 
and  credit  of  the  Free  Church  to  make  it  clear,  sionary  and  benevolent  contributions  £79,268, 
in  opposition  to  any  such  impression,  that  it  making  the  total  income  of  the  Church  for 
held  firmly  and  would  maintam  the  infallible  1879,  £386,738,  or  £30,649  less  than  the  in- 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  come  for  1878. 

word  of  God.     The  report  then  adduced  par-  The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 

ticular  passages  supporting  its  views,  and  con-  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  3d.    The 
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Rev.  Professor  Henry  Calderwood  was  chosen  Assembly  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  an- 
moderator.  The  committee,  to  whom  certain  nonncement  was  designed  as  a  trick  to  gain 
protests  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Fergu-  the  votes  of  Presbyterians  at  the  election.  In 
son  (which  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  privileite 
the  Synod  of  1870)  were  referred,  reported  of  conferring  degrees,  the  action  of  the  Corn- 
that,  while  it  would  have  preferred  another  mittee  of  Education,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Glasgow  the  Government  to  the  inconvenience  under 
Presbytery  (south)  in  the  way  of  preliminary  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  lies  in  the  mat- 
inquiry,  it  would  recommend  that  the  decision  ter  as  compai*ed  with  the  Episcopal  Chureb, 
of  the  Presbytery,  declining  to  institute  a  new  was  approved ;  the  committee  was  reappointed 
prosecution  against  Mr.  Ferguson,  be  sustained  and  directed  to  press  the  matter  npon  the  at- 
as  competent.  The  Synod  voted  that,  without  tention  of  the  Government.  A  resolution  was 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  doctrines  that  considered,  to  lie  on  the  table  for  one  year, 
are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  protest  and  providing  that  theological  students  may  attend 
appeal,  it  would  adopt  the  report  of  the  com-  any  of  the  theological  colleges  of  churdies 
mittee  and  dismiss  the  case.  The  committee  which  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
on  disestablishment  and  disendowment  made  Catechism.  The  report  of  the  snstentation 
a  report  in  which  it  said  that  **  it  is  probable  fund  showed  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had 
that  in  no  former  year  has  the  cause  of  dises-  been  £26,076,  or  £1,861  more  than  those  of 
tablishment  made  more  substantial  advance.''  the  previous  year.  The  expenses  of  the  Irish 
The  Synod  adopted  the  report,  and  recora-  mission  for  the  year  had  been  £8,272,  and  its 
mended  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  Parlia-  income  had  been  a  little  less.  Connected  with 
ment  in  favor  of  disestablishment.  The  ques-  the  missions  were  89  schools  in  Connaugbt, 
tion  respecting  the  attitude  which  the  Church  with  46  teachers  and  1,463  pupils, 
should  maintain  with  reference  to  marriage  The  income  for  foreign  missions  for  the  yetf 
with  a  deceased  wifc^s  sister  was  discussed,  had  been  £9,200.  Six  European  missionaries, 
The  Synod  decided,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  118,  to  ten  evangelists,  and  twenty-five  teachers,  were 
adhere  ^*  meanwhile "  to  the  existing  practice  employed  in  connection  with  the  mission  in 
of  the  Church.    A  resolution  was  passed  con-  India. 

demning  social  drinking  usages,  especially  at  XL  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Cbuech. 
funerals  and  ordination  dinners,  declaring  in  — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
favor  of  the  earlier  closing  of  public-houses,  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
and  approving  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  General  Assembly  in  July,  1880:  Number  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Twelve  deputies  churches,  1,116;  of  places  of  worship,  1,819; 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  Church  at  the  of  ministers,  591 ;  of  preachers,  829;  of  com- 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Council  to  be  held  municants,  118,086;  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1880.  ers,   21,605;    of  children  in   Sunday-schools, 

IX.  Pbesbtterian  CnrBOH  op  England. —  155,159.  The  report  of  the  Foreign  Mim<m' 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  ary  Society  gave  the  following  statistics :  Kum- 
this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Synod  ber  of  churches,  29 ;  of  places  of  worship,  54; 
in  May,  1880:  number  of  Presbyteries,  10;  of  of  church-members,  1,659. 
congregations,  268 ;  of  ministers,  249 ;  of  com-  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
municants,  54.259 ;  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  "  Church  Almannc  ^^  gives  the  following  sta- 
6,252,  with  60,775  scholars;  of  day-schools,  tistics:  Number  of  dioceses,  48 ;  of  missionary 
87,  with  6,780  cliildren.  districts  (including  Africa,  China,  and  Japan), 

X.  Presbyterian  Church  IN  Ireland. — The  15;  of  bishops,  64;  of  bishops-elect,  2;  of 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  priests  and  deacons,  8,866 ;  whole  number  of 
in  Ireland  met  at  Belfast,  June  7th.  The  Rev.  clergy,  8,432 ;  number  of  parishes,  about  8,- 
Jackson  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Armagh,  was  chosen  000 ;  number  of  baptisms  in  forty-seven  di- 
moderator.  The  question  of  the  use  of  instru-  oceses,  and  thirteen  missionary  districts,  46,- 
mental  music  in  public  worship  was  brought  582 ;  number  of  confirmations  in  forty-seven 
up  under  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  was  dioceses  and  thirteen  missionary  districts,  25,- 
introduced  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis-  682;  number  of  communicants  in  forty-eight 
sion  to  look  after  the  subject ;  and,  in  the  dioceses  and  thirteen  missionary  districts,  838,- 
event  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  As-  888;  number  of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  forty- 
sembly  by  the  introduction  of  instruments,  to  six  dioceses  and  nine  missionary  districta,  81,- 
bring  to  discipline  the  ministers  disobeying.  614;  number  of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools  in 
Thin  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  250  to  263,  and  the  forty-seven  dioceses  and  twelve  missionary  dis- 
question  was  remitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  tricts,  297,407.  Amount  of  contributions  in 
another  year.  Remark  was  made  upon  the  forty-five  dioceses  and  twelve  missionary  dia- 
action  of  the  late  Government  of  the  United  tricts,  $6,727,048. 

Kingdom  in  announcing,  just  before  the  gen-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 

eral  election,  that  it  was  about  to  grant  a  char-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrcli   in  the 

tor  to  enable  the  united  faculties  of  the  Pres-  United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  Whittaker^s 

byterian  colleges  in  Belfast  and  Derry  to  confer  **  Protestant  Episcopal   Almanac   and   Direc- 

degrees  in  theology.     Many  members  of  the  tory  "  for  1881 : 
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DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONS. 


AUbama 

Albany 

Arkansas 

cyifornia.     

Central  New  York 

Cantral  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Eastun 

Florida . 

Fond  da  Lac 

OeoTj^ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Lonff  Island 

Louuiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mtehlfran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlaaoarf. 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Northern  New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

Pennsylrania 

Pittsburg 

Quincy 

Rhode  Island 

Bonth  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

bprin^eld 

l^nessee 

Texas 

Tamont 

Virginia. 

Western  Michiran  — 
Western  New  York. . . 

West  Virginto 

Wisconsin 


MISnOirABT  JUBUDICnOITB. 


Oregon 

Dakota 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. . . 

Utah  and  Idaho 

NcTsda 

Niobrara 

Northern  Texas 

Western  Texas 

NorUiem  Califemia 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. , 

Montana , 

Washington 

African  Missions 

China  Missions 

Japan  Missions , 

£urop«  and  Cuba 


Total,  48  dioceses  and  16i 
missions 


Clergy. 

Pariahn. 

as 

87 

119 

no 

14 

13 

fi8 

26 

96 

105 

S8 

83 

138 

148 

2S 

81 

84 

84 

19 

16 

26 

4.) 

87 

84 

68 

86 

Si 

89 

M 

54 

29 

23 

85 

86 

96 

65 

84 

45 

2T 

81 

168 

182 

150 

102 

60 

68 

78 

61 

80 

85 

65 

-  46 

82 

29 

81 

25 

98 

70 

809 

199 

69 

86 

76 

66 

66 

71 

192 

122 

45 

66 

22 

29 

48 

41 

47 

66 

W 

48 

88 

21 

88 

86 

25 

29 

29 

61 

180 

160 

80 

29 

98 

97 

19 

24 

60 

41 

81 

89 

12 

11 

28 

80 

15 

20 

7 

9 

14 

•  • 

14 

8 

10 

10 

16 

16 

5 

•  • 

8 

6 

7 

6 

12 

•  • 

li 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

15 

6 

8,369 

2,996 

Commoni. 

CSBtk 

8,463 

18,226 

1^9 

8,862 

13,296 
6,391 

80,249 
1,939 
2,516 
1.546 
8,858 
4,488 
5,861 
8,692 
8,964 
1.860 
8,954 

14,906 
2,967 
2,067 

20,034 

17,139 
7,164 
4,886 
1.694 
6.*}5 
1,526 
2,065 
6,9-i4 

86,687 
.\672 
7,518 
6,310 

86,268 
6,806 
1.008 
6,898 
4,549 
4,788 
1,868 
8,516 
8,068 
8,816 

12,334 
8,063 

12,000 
l,tHl 
4,027 


1,067 
483 

1,545 
879 
840 
696 

1,<K)5 
744 
768 


821 

77 


845,841 


Number  of  bishops,  63 ;  of  bishops-elect,  8, 
making  the  total  namber  of  clergy  of  all  or- 
ders, 8,435.  Number  o(  missionR,  additional 
to  the  regularly  organized  parishes,  1,155. 
Number  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  47,963 ; 
of  confirmations,  25,908,  so  far  as  reported. 
Number  of  Sunday-scliool  teachers,  34,041 ;  of 
scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  299,070.  Amount 
of  contributions,  so  far  as  they  were  reported, 
$7,013,762. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Church  are :  **  The 
American  Church  Review  "  (quarterly).  New 
York;     **The    Churchman"   (weekly),    New 


York;  "The  Church  Eclectic"  (monthly), 
Utica,  New  York ;  the  "  Church  Monthly  Maga- 
zine "  (monthly).  New  York  ;  the  "  Episcopal 
Register"  (weekly),  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Baltimore;  *'The  Guardian"  (weekly). 
New  York;  *' The  Living  Church"  (weekly), 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  the  "  Pacific  Churchman  " 
(semi-monthly),  San  Francisco,  California ;  the 
**  Parish  Visitor  "  (monthly).  New  York ;  the 
"Protestant  Episcopal  Church  News"  (week- 
ly), Baltimore,  Maryland ;  the  "  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions "  (monthly).  New  York ;  the  "  Southern 
Churchman  "  (weekly),  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
the  "  Standard  of  the  Cross  "  (weekly),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  '*  The  Standard  "  (weekly).  New 
York ;  "  The  Western  Church  "  (weekly).  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin ;  "  The  Young  Churchman  " 
(monthly),  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. The  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  re- 
ported that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been, 
for  general  domestic  missions,  $105,708;  des- 
ignated for  work  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  South,  $9,663 ;  designated  for  work  among 
the  Indians,  $28,992 ;  special  contributions,  not 
at  all  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  $20,- 
907 :  making  in  all,  $165,273.  Its  expenditures 
had  been  $164,897.  The  committee  employed 
274  missionaries  (including  nine  bishops)  among 
white  people,  twenty-four  clergymen  and  twen- 
ty-two lay-readers  and  teachers  among  the  col- 
ored people,  one  Chinese  clergyman  among  the 
Chinese,  one  bishop,  twelve  white  and  eleven 
native  clergymen,  three  teachers,  ten  native 
catechists,  and  twelve  women  helpers — in  all, 
forty-nine  laborers  among  the  Indians ;  making 
a  total  of  870  agents. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Committee 
for  the  year  had  been  $162,084,  and  its  ex- 
penditures $166,670.  The  treasury  was  over- 
drawn on  general  missionary  account  to  the 
amount  of  $15,182.  The  committee  held  availa- 
ble assets  to  the  amount  of  $82,194.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  Society  were  in  Greece  (consisting 
of  a  school  with  one  American  and  eight  na- 
tive teachers  and  700  scholars),  Africa  (Liberia 
and  Cape  Palmas),  China,  Japan,  Hayti,  and 
Mexico,  and  employed  forty-six  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, clergymen,  physicians,  and  women 
missionaries,  175  native  laborers,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  were  in  holy  orders,  and  returned 
an  average  attendance  of  10,000  persons  at 
divine  service,  4,500  communicants,  and  2,500 
pupils  in  schools.  A  college  had  been  estab- 
lished  in  China,  and  theological  seminaries  in 
Japan  and  Mexico,  besides  day  and  boarding 
schools  in  connection  with  all  the  missions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  showed  that  an  effort  to 
secure  an  endowment  fund  of  $250,000  had 
been  begun  in  order  to  provide  suitable  sala- 
ries for  the  professors  and  enlarge  the  educa- 
tional staff,  and  $52,000  had  already  been  given 
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to  it.    The  institntion  had  heen  attended  dar-  churches.    A  resolution  was  offered  reoom- 

iug  the  year  hy  ninety-foar  students,  a  larger  mending  that  the  Canon  on  Divorce  be  amended 

number  than  had  ever  been  present  at  one  time  in  conformity  with  Deuteronomy  xxiv,  1-4,  so 

since  its  organization.  as  to  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  a  divorced  fans- 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Starkey,  having  been  bond  and  wife.    The  Convention  decided  not 

elected  Bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  to  to  make  any  change  in  the  canon.     The  Dio- 

succeed  Bishop  Odenhcimer,  who  died  August  ceses  of  Quinoy,  Springfield,  and  Illinois,  hav- 

14,  1879,  was  consecrated  to  that  office,  Jan-  ing  formed  a  federative  council,  tlie  Conven- 

nary  Slh.  tion  was  asked  to  recognize  their  organization 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Galleher  was  consecrated  and  its  power  to  do  independent  missionary 

Bishop  of  Louisiana,  February  5th,  succeeding  work  and  hold  an  appellate  court,  nnder  the 

Bishop  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  deceased.  name  of  the  *'  Federative  Council  of  the  Prov- 

The  Rev.  George  K.  Dunlop  was  consecrated  ince  of  Illinois.^'    The  Convention  refused  to 

Missionary  Bishop  of  New  Mexico,  Movember  sanction  the  use  of  the  word  province,  but 

21st.  recognized  the  council  under  the  name  of  the 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  **  Federative  Council  of  the  Dioceses  of  llli- 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  New  York  City  Oc-  nois."  Petitions  were  presented  for  the  estab- 
tober  6th.  Bishop  Herzog,  of  the  Old  Catholic  lishment  of  a  court  of  eppeals,  and  became  the 
Church  in  Switzerland,  and  Bishop  Cotterill,  occasion  of  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Church  on  that  subject.  The  Convention  de- 
were  present  at  the  opening  services  as  visiting  nied  the  petitions,  and  decided  against  making 
delegates.  Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  pre-  any  change  in  the  present  judicial  system  of 
sided  over  the  House  of  Bishops.  The  Kev.  the  Church.  A  joint  committee,  which  bad 
Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  of  Connecticut,  was  elect-  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
ed  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  enbject  of  sisterhoods  and  deaconesses,  reported 

A  committee,  consisting  of  five  bishops,  five  that  it  had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  propose 
clergymen,  and  five  laymen,  was  appointed  to  any  specific  legislation  in  regard  to  sisterhoods, 
examine  the  new  revision  of  the  English  trans-  but  recommended  a  Canon  on  Deaconesses, 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  report  whether  it  should  which  was  adopted.  It  provides  that  women 
be  adopted  by  the  Church,  but  was  instructed  of  devout  character  may  be  set  apart  by  any 
to  defer  its  report  until  after  the  Convention  of  bishop  for  the  work  of  deaconesses.  The  da- 
Canterbury,  representing  the  English  Church,  ties  of  the  office  are  the  visitation  of  tlieLord^a 
shall  have  acted  on  the  subject.  A  report  from  poor  and  sick,  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  Committee  on  Christian  Education  was  the  religious  instruction  of  the  neglected,  the 
adopted,  which  recommended  that  the  title  of  reclamation  of  the  fallen,  and  other  works  of 
tlie  committee  should  henceforth  be  "  the  Com-  charity.  Candidates  for  the  office  most  be 
mittee  on  Education  under  the  Auspices  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  though  in  special 
Control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  '^ ;  cases  the  Bishop  may  receive  persons  of  twenty 
that  all  churchmen  use  their  means  and  energy  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  must  have  spent 
in  establishing  parochial  schools,  and  refuse  to  a  year  in  preparation.  No  deaconesses  can 
send  their  children  to  schools  under  the  con-  work  officially  in  any  diocese  without  the  writ- 
trol  of  other  denominations;  that  a  system  of  ten  permission  of  the  Bishop,  and  they  may  be 
higher  education  be  provided  for  the  schools  transferred  from  one  diocese  to  another.  An 
for  girls  of  the  different  parishes;  and  that  no  amendment  to  the  canon  was  adopted  allow- 
churchman  send  his  children  to  any  school  ing  the  minister  to  use  a  shortened  form  of 
which  is  not  under  diocesan  control.  A  joint  service  on  certain  days,  with  the  provision  that 
committee  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  laymen  no  prayers  not  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Corn- 
was  appointed  to  watch  what  measures  the  mon  Prayer  should  be  used  before  or  after  the 
Government  might  employ  to  secure  to  the  In-  sermon  or  lecture.  The  Committee  on  the 
dians  their  civil  rights,  and  to  take  such  action  Lectionary  presented  a  report  embodying  the 
as  it  should  deem  expedient  for  securing  addi-  results  of  their  labors  in  revising  that  part  of 
tional  legislation.  A  petition  was  presented  the  service,  which  was  adopted.  The  tables 
on  the  subject  of  free  churches,  asking  the  of  lessons  had  been  carefully  revised  and  new 
Convention  to  recognize  the  following  princi-  passages  had  been  substituted,  and  the  lessons 
pies :  "  1.  That  our  churches  should  be  so  free  from  the  New  Testament  were  shorter  than 
and  open  that  all  who  wish  may  worship  in  those  now  in  use.  The  following  acts  were 
them.  2.  That  in  them  there  should  be  no  dis-  also  adopted : 
tinctions  on  the  ground  of  wealth  or  social  posi-  ,      . 

tion.    8.  That  when  they  are  consecrated,  ap-       "J^  "^  »Py  ^^T^»  "P^'^  ""  ^\m^  ^L^""^^  "**?' 

•»»^rv-:«4.«^ A  A       «.    1  I^  i.u    1  J  both  mominff  and  evening  prayer  be  not  naid,  tn« 

propriated  and  devoted  to  the  honor  and  wor-  ^^^^^^  ^ay  read  the  Wng  Appointed  either  for 

ship  of  Almighty  God,  they  should  be  abso-  mominff  or  for  evening  prayer."    '*  At  evening  p«yef 

lutoly  and  unreservedly  his,  and  in  no  sense  on  Sunday  the  minister  mav  read  the  lemon  fh>in  the 

the  property  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  Goepels  appointed  for  the  day  of  the  month,  in  pl^je 

who  have  bonght  their  pew.  "    The  (fonven-  'iflT^^^'^^^''{l^^M;^^;:^%^ 

tion  declined  to  commit  itself  to  the  approval  Bons  appointed  in  the  calendar  for  any  dav  in  the  «ame 

of  a  rule  forbidding  the  consecration  of  pewed  week  may  be  read  in  plaoe  of  the  lessons  'for  the  Jay." 
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III  the  consideration  of  the  missionary  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  the  Convention  ordered 
that  the  present  system  of  collecting  moneys 
for  missions  he  superseded  hy  a  plan  for  snh- 
scriptions,  under  which  members  should  pledge 
themselves  to  pay  certain  sums  each  year,  in 
quarterly  installments.  The  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Missiimary  Society  was  advised  to  con- 
sider whether  more  liberal  provision  ought  not 
to  be  made  for  preaching  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  South.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  colored 
church  in  the  South.  A  proposal  was  approved 
to  organize  a  church-building  commission  and 
raise  a  fund  of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  one  hundred 
churches  yearly.  The  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  for  every  territory  was  decided 
upon,  and  a  joint  commission  of  twenty-one 
bishops,  presbytere,  and  laymen  was  appointed 
to  make  provision  for  the  new  bishops.  The 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  in  its 
report,  called  attention  to  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  and  Western  dioceses,  and 
referred  to  a  disposition  discovered  in  some  of 
the  clergy  to  conform  to  various  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  once  were  neither  consid- 
ered consistent  with  ministerial  fidelity  nor  ap- 
proved by  the  worldly-minded,  and  to  indulge 
in  practices  which  were  considered  destructive 
of  respect  for  teachers  of  religion. 

PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  forming 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  William  I, 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  The 
composition  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  remained 
in  1880  unchanged. 

The  population  of  Prussia,  according  to  the 
new  census  of  1880,  amounted  to  27,260,881, 
an  increase  of  1,517,927,  or  5*89  per  cent.,  over 
the  census  of  1875.  The  following  table  gives 
the  population  of  the  provinces  with  the  in- 
crease siuce  1875 : 


PROVINCES. 


PopalAtioB  in 
ISJO. 


Eastern  Prassia !  1,9^0,498 

Western  Prussia 1,4(»2,499 

Brandeobury 8.3S3,5:V) 

Pomeranla 1.MS4H 


Posen. 

Bilesls 

Bucony 

Schleawig  Holstein, 

Hanoyer 

Westphalia. 

Hease-Nasaau 

RheoUh  Provinces . 
Uoheazollem 


Total 27,200,881 


1,700,1)43 
4.003,223 
2,311,007 
l,124,Sfl2 
2,I1.\745 
2,040,612 
l..V».dl4 
4,087,aS6 
67,579 


lacrvMt  Unca 
187S. 

74,077 
59,441 

257,18S 
76,471 
94,850 

159,524 

142,040 
60,986 
98,852 

134,975 
8.5,446 

283,505 
1,113 

1,617,927 


The  budget  estimates  of  both  revenue  and 
expenditures  were  as  follows  during  each  of 
the  four  years  from  1878  to  1881  (the  financial 
jear  ending  March  81st) : 

TBAR.  IUtcdim  and  Kxpeaditart,  each. 

18T8 657,820,844 

l§7» 718.&'i7,764 

1886 711,500,758 

1881 79!».-200..'\Hi 

*  For  addiUonal  statistics  and  iuformaliou,  see    Arvic<e 
GmmMAxr, 


Direct  taxes  form  the  chief  source  of  reve- 
nue, and,  next  to  them,  the  receipts  from  State 
railways.  In  recent  years  the  income  from 
railways  and  other  State  undertakings,  such  as 
mines,  has  been  largely  increasing,  showing  a 
tendency  to  become  a  far  more  fruitful  source 
of  revenue  than  all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 

The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1880  to  1881,  was  1,395,889,- 
188  marks,  of  which  88,746,086  were  debts  of 
the  new  provinces. 

The  Diet  resumed  its  session,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  Christmas  vacation,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1880,  and  continued  it  until  February 
'12th,  when  it  was  prorogued  to  make  room  for 
the  German  Reichstag.  It  met  again  on  May 
20th,  and  was  closed  on  July  3d.  The  debates 
on  the  conflict  between  the  State  Government 
of  Prussia  and  the  Catholic  Church  were  this 
year  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  in  negotiation  with  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio of  Vienna  about  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. The  Pope  on  February  24th  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
which  was  oflicially  communicated  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  which  he  made  the  concession 
that  the  Bishops  should  have  the  duty  of  noti- 
fying to  the  Government  the  names  of  the 
priests  who  were  to  be  appointed  prior  to  their 
canonical  installation.  In  a  dispatch  from  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  dated  March  17th; 
this  concession  was  somewhat  limited,  and 
later  it  was  taken  back  altogether.  On  April 
20th  Prince  Bismarck  declared  that  Prussia 
would  not  assent  to  a  revision  or  a  repeal  of 
the  May  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  clerical 
claims,  but  reiterated  his  readiness  to  coope- 
rate for  a  compromise  based  on  mutual  con- 
cessions. In  the  mean  while  (March  28th)  the 
Prussian  Government  had  introduced  in  the 
Diet  a  bill  by  which  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  original  May  laws  which  were  most  of- 
fensive to  the  Catholic  party  were  repealed, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  made  obligatory 
for  the  bishops  to  notify  the  Government  of 
the  ecclesiastical  appointments.  The  Catholic 
party,  though  it  welcomed  some  of  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  Government,  declared  itself 
opposed  to  the  bill  as  a  whole.  A  special  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  Lower  House  advised 
the  reiection  of  the  bill  by  13  against  8  votes; 
the  House  itself,  however,  in  June,  after  re- 
jecting a  few  of  the  clauses,  adopted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  by  206  against  202  votes, 
the  Conservative  and  Free  Conservative  parties 
and  a  part  of  the  National  Liberals  voting  for 
it.  The  bill  in  this  shape  was  also  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  went  into  effect  on 
July  14th.  It  is  to  last  only  until  January, 
1882.  The  law  afibrded  some  relief  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dioceses  which  were  with- 
out bishops,  facilitating  the  appointment  of 
priests  as  in  vacant  parishing,  and  providing 
that  in  future  the  courts  shall  not  have  the 
right  of  deposing  priests  from  their  office,  but 
only  that  of  declaring  their  incompetency,  i.  e., 
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revoking  their  exeqaatnr.    Daring  the  discus-  the  House  of  Deputies  a  violent  debate  on  the 

sion,   Professior  Virchow,   the  leader  of  the  Jewish  question.     Deputy  H&nel,  formerly  one 

Party  of  Progress,  declared  again  in  favor  of  an  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  House  of  Depo- 

entire  separation  between  church  and  State,  ties,  asked  the  Government  what  position  it 

which  the  minister  of  worship,  Herr  von  Putt-  intended  to  assume  with    regard  to  the  so- 

kammer,  regarded  as  a  great  danger  for  the  called  Anti-Semite  petition  which    aimed  at 

State,  as  he  thought  that  within  twenty  years  the  abolition  of  the  constitutional  rights  ot 

it  would  lead  to  a  predominance  of  the  Ultra-  Jewish  citizens.    Count  Stolberg,  in  the  naire 

montane  party.  of  the  Government,  replied  that  the  petition 

The  Government  also  introduced  four  bills  had  not  yet  been  received,  and  that  the  Gov- 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  local  ad-  ernment  therefore  had  no  ofiBcial  knowledge  of 
ministration  of  the  country.  Two  of  them  its  contents,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
were  adopted  during  the  present  session,  being  t!ie  State  ministry  had  no  intention  to  alter  the 
supported  not  only  by  the  Conservative  party,  present  laws  of  Germany  which  guaranteed 
but  also  by  the  National  Liberals  and  Party  of-  the  equal  rights  of  the  religious  laws  in  regard 
the  Center,  and  of  the  Party  of  Progress.  The  to  the  civil  law.  Notwithstanding  this  deck- 
Diet  unanimously  granted  to  the  Government  ration  of  the  Government,  the  interest  taken 
a  credit  of  several  million  marks  for  relieving  by  all  the  parties  of  the  House  in  the  Anti- 
several  districts  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  had  Semite  movement  was  so  intense  that  by  sen- 
severely  suffered  from  inundations  and  a  hard  eral  consent  the  House  engaged  for  two  days 
winter.  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  question.    The 

The  second  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Prus-  leading  men  of  all  the  parties  expressed  their 

sian  Diet  was  opened  in  the  name  of  the  King  views  on  the  agitation  against  the  Jews.    Ko 

by  Count  Stolberg.    It  was  stated  in  the  open-  one  demanded  a  repeal  of  Jewish  emancipation 

ing  speech  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  or  a  limitation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 

country  showed  a  decided  change  for  the  bet-  the  Jewish  citizens,  but  some  of  the  Conserva- 

ter,  and   that,  in   view  of  expected    surplus  tive  deputies  repeated  the  violent  attacks  which 

moneys  from  the  Imperial  exchequer,  a  remis-  in  some  public  meeting  had  been  pronounced 

sion  of  three  months*  class  taxes,  to  the  aggre-  against  the  Jews  as  a  foreign  race,  which  was 

gate  amount  of  fourteen  million  marks,  was  without  sympathy  with  the  German  nation- 

dontemplated.    In  the  House  of  Deputies,  Herr  ality,  and  haa  justly  incurred  a  general  odhim 

von  KOller  was  reelected  President,  and  Herr  by  its  prominent  participations  in  the  worst 

von  Benda  first  Vice-President,  but  the  second  financial  swindles  of  the  last  years.     One  Dep- 

Vice- President  of  the  preceding  session,  Frei-  uty,  Herr  von  Lndwig,  maintained  that  fulJj 

herr  von  Heeremann,  was  not  reelected.    The  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  participators  in  these 

mcgority  of  the  Conservative  party  refused  to  financial  swindles  (^'Grtlnder")  had  been  Jews, 

vote  for  him,  because  he,  with  the  other  mem-  Deputy  Virchow,  who  severely  censured  the 

hers  of  the  Catholic  Center,  had  refused  to  at-  agitation,  stated  that  it  was  nnfortunatelj  on 

tend,  in  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  invita-  the  increase,  especially  among  the  stndents  of 

tion,  the  opening  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  the  universities. 

The  Government  looked  upon  the  coming  A  royal  decree  of  November  15th  created 
session  as  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  reor-  an  Economical  Council  (Volkswirthschaitratb), 
ganization  of  the  local  administration  of  the  which  is  to  consist  of  seventy-five  members, 
kingdom,  which  had  been  begun  in  the  preced-  and  to  serve  for  ^ve  years.  For  forty-five  of 
ing  session,  was  to  be  completed,  and  the  co-  the  members,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
operation  of  the  Diet  for  the  novel,  bold,  and  heads  of  the  commercial  corporations,  and  of 
far-reaching  financial  schemes  of  Prince  Bis-  the  agricultural  associations,  have  a  right  of 
marck,  especially  in  regard  to  indirect  taxes  presentation.  They  propose  the  double  num- 
and  monopolies,  was  to  be  secured.  One  of  ber,  from  which  the  ministers  for  commerce 
the  Government  bills  referred  to  the  appoint-  and  trades,  for  public  works,  and  for  agri- 
ment  of  a  national  railway  council  for  the  man-  culture  select  forty -five,  of  whom  fifteen  must 
agement  of  the  State  lines.  This  council  will  be  representatives  of  trades,  fifteen  of  coin- 
consist  of  a  president  and  vice-presidents,  to  be  merce,  and  fifteen  of  agriculture  and  forestry, 
nominatedforthreeyearsby  the  king;  of  com-  The  thirty  other  members  of  the  council  are 
missioners  from  the  ministries  of  public  works,  elected  by  the  ministers  above  members,  and 
trade  and  commerce,  finance  and  agriculture ;  it  is  provided  that  one  half  of  them  must  be 
of  three  members  from  either  House  of  Parlia-  mechanics  or  workmen.  The  council  is  to  give 
ment ;  and  of  one,  two,  or  three  representa-  its  opinion  on  drafts  of  bills  and  decrees  relat- 
tives  of  the  various  provinces,  according  to  ing  to  important  economical  interest  in  com- 
their  importance  in  regard  to  the  railways,  merce,  trades,  agriculture  and  forestry,  before 
The  council  is  to  begin  its  labors  on  January  they  are  submitted  to  the  king  for  ratification, 
1,  1882.  The  Diet  referred  the  Government  also  the  motions  to  be  made  and  the  votes  to 
bills  to  committees  which  had  not  finished  their  be  cast  by  the  Prussian  members  of  the  Fed- 
work,  when  the  Diet,  on  December  18th,  ad-  eral  Council  so  far  as  they  relate  to  economical 
journed  to  January  8,  1881.  questions.     The  council  consists  of  three  sec- 

On  November  20th  and  22d  there  was  in  tions — ^for  commerce,  for  trades,  and  for  agri- 
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culture  and  forestry.    Its  standing  committee  to  any  of  their  interests.     The  inviolability  of  the 

consists  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  each  amendments  rests  unon  the  fundamental  principle  of 

_^  ^v ^  «^^4.:  ^„o  «i^««.a  ««.«   /.«/i  ♦kA  «»;»:o«^^...«  our  Government    They  are  the  solemn  expression  of 

of  three  sections  elects  tve,  and  the  mmisters  ^^^  ^jjj  ^f  ^^^^        ^^  J  ^^  United  States. 

ten.  The  sentiment  tnat  the  oonstitutionul  rights  of  all 

PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS.     Annual  Message  our  citizens  must  be  maintained  docs  not  grow  weaker. 

of  President  Hayes,  at  the  third  Session  of  the  It  will  continue  to  control  the  government  of  the  ooun- 

F^ty-n^iK  Congres,,  commencing  Decemher  6,  ^^  .^/^  ^V^Lfr^  X^X^^r^ 

lf*^0.  the  Fifteentn  Amendment  has  heretofore  prevailed,  it 

FELLow-CmzEKB  OF  THE  SENATE  AKD  HousE  OF  Is  diminishing,  and  is  likely  to  ceasc  altogether,  if  firm 
Refbbsentatives  :  I  congratulate  you  on  the  con-  and  well-considered  action  is  taken  by  Con^^iess.  I 
tinued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our  countrv.  By  trust  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  favor  of  Divine  rrovidence  we  have  been  blessed,  which  have  the  right  to  ^udge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
during  the  past  year,  with  health,  with  abundant  and  qualifications  of  their  own  members,  will  see  to  it 
harvests,  with  profitaole  employment  for  all  our  that  every  case  of  violation  o(  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
people,  with  contentment  at  iiome,  and  with  peace  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  fk'iendship  with  other  nations.  The  occurrence  and  that  no  benefit  fh>m  such  violation  shall  accrue  to 
of  the  twenty-fourth  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  has  any  person  or  party.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
afforded  another  opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  ecutive,  with  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 
United  States  to  cxnibit  to  the  world  a  significant  to  prosecute  unsparingly  all  who  have  been  engaged 
examplc^f  the  peaceful  and  safe  transmission  of  the  in  acpriving  citinns  or  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
power  and  authority  of  Government  from  the  pub-  by  the  Constitution. 

tic  servants  whose  terms  of  office  are  about  to  ex-  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  best  and 

pire,  to  their  newly-chosen  successors.    This    exam-  surest  guarantee  for  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship 

pie  can  not  fail  to  impress  profoundly  thoughtful  is  to  be  found  in  that  capacity  for  sclt-protection  which 

people  of  other  countries  with  the  advantac^es  which  can  belong  only  to  a  people  whose  right  to  universal 

Kepublican  institutions  afford.    The  immediate,  gen-  suffrage  is  supported  by  universal  education.     The 

eral.  and  cheerful  acquiescence  of  all  good  citizens  means  at  the  command  of  the  local  and  State  authori- 

in  tne  result  of  the  election  gives  gratifying  assurance  ties  are,  in  many  cases,  wholly  inadequate  to  furnish 

to  our  country,  and  to  its  friends  throughout  the  world,  free  instruction  to  all  wno  need  k.    Tnis  is  especially 

that  a  government  based  on  tlie  free  consent  of  an  true  where,  before  emancipation,  the  education  of  tlio 

intelligent  and  patriotic  people  possesses  elements  of  people  was  neglected  or  prevented,  in  the  interest  of 

strength,  stability,  and  permanency  not  found'in  any  slaverv.    Firmly  convinced  that  the  subject  of  popu- 

other  form  of  government.  lor  education  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the 

Continued  opposition  to  the  fUll  and  f^c  enjoyment  people  of  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  wise  and 
of  the  rights  oi  citizenship  conferred  upon  the  colored  comprehensive  action  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
people  by  the  recent  amendments  to  tne  Constitution  «-»            -«"                     ,...« 
stilfprevails  in  several  of  r*-"  ^-'"  ~' —  v-^u: — o.._*._.. 
It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  r 

tion  to  anv  large  extent  in  acts  of  violence  or  intimi-  Btotes  where  the  grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

dation.     ft  has,  however,  by  fraudulent  practices  in  citizenship  have  been  devolved  on  uneducated  people, 

connection  with  the  ballots,  with  the  regulations  as  to  by  devoting  to  the  purpose  grants  of  the  public  lands, 

the  places  and  manner  of  voting,  and  with  coimting,  and,  if  necessary,  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasuiy 

returning,  and  canvassing  the  votes  cast,  been  sue-  of  the  United  States.     Whatever  Government  can 

cessful  in  defeating  the  exercise  of  the  right  preserva-  fairly  do  to  promote  fh^e  popular  education  ought  to 

tive  of  all  rights — the  right  of  suffrage — wnich  the  be  done.    Wherever  general  education  is  found,  p<^ico. 

Constitution  expressly  confers  upon  our  enfhmchised  virtue,  and  social  order  prevail,  and  civil  and  religious 

citizens.  liberty  are  secure. 

It  TA  the  desire  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  coun-  In  my  former  annual  messages  I  have  asked  the  at- 

tnr  that  sectionalism  as  a  factor  in  our  politics  should  tention  of  Congress  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  rcforma- 

disappear.    They  prefer  that  no  section  of  the  country  tion  of  the  Ci  vu-Scrvice  system  of  the  Government.  My 

should  be  unitca  in  solid  opposition  to  any  other  sec-  views  concerning  tho  dai^rs  of  patronage,  or  appoint- 

tion.    The  disposition  to  reruse  a  prompt  and  hearty  ments  for  personal  or  partisan  considerations,  have  been 

obedience  to  the  equal-rights  amendments  to  the  Con-  strengthened  by  my  observation  and  experience  in  the 

stitution  is  all  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  a  com-  Executive  office,  and  I  believe  these  dangers  threaten 

plcte  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  in  our  political  the.stabilityof  tne  Government.    Abuses  so  serious  in 

contents.     As  long  as  either  of  these  amendments  is  their  nature  can  not  be  permanently  tolerated.    They 

flagrantly  violated  or  disregarded,  it  is  safe  to  assume  tend  to  become  more  alarming  witn  the  enlargement 

tliat  the  people  who  placed  them  in  the  Constitution,  of  administrative  service,  as  the  growth  of  the  country 

as  embodying  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  for  the  in  population  increases  the  number  of  officers  and 

Union,  and  who  beFicve  them  to  be  wise  and  neces-  placemen  employed. 

aary,  wUl  continue  to  act  together,  and  to  insist  that  The  reasons  are  imperative  for  the  adoption  of  fixed 

they  shall  be  olieycd.    The  paramount  question  still  rules  for  the  regulation  of  appointments,  promotions, 

is  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  every  American  and  removals,  establishing  a  uniform  method,  having 

citizen  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications  to  freely  exclusively  in  view,  in  every  instance,  the  atteinment 

cast  1^  vote  and  to  have  it  honestly  counted.    With  of  the  best  qualifications  for  the  position  in  question. 

this  ouestion  rightly  settled,  the  country  will  be  re-  Such  a  method  alone  is  consistent  with  the  equal  rights 

lievea  of  the  contentions  or  the  past :    bygones  will  of  all  citizens,  and  the  most  economical  and  efficient 

inde^  be  bygones ;  and  political  and  party  issues,  administration  of  the  public  business, 

with  respect  to  economy  and  efficiency  or  admlnistra-  Competitive  examinations,  in  aid  of  impartial  ap- 

tlon,  internal  improvements,  the  terifr,  domestic  toxa-  pointmenta  and  promotions,  have  been  conducted  for 

tion,  education,  nnance.  and  other  important  subjects,  some  years  past  m  several  of  the  Executive  depart- 

will  then  receive  their  full  share  of  attention ;  but  re-  ments,  and  by  my  direction  this  system  has  oeen 

sistance  to  and  nullification  of  the  results  of  the  war  adopted  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices  of  the 

will  unite  together  in  resolute  purpose  for  their  sup-  larger  cities  of  the  country.    In  the  city  of  New  York 

port  all  who  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Govern-  over  two  thousand  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  have 

mcnt  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  who  ade-  been  subject,  in  their  appointments  and  tenure  of  place, 

quately  appreciate  the  value  of  the  victory  achieved,  to  the  operation  of  published*  rules  for  this  purpose, 

Thi#  aetonnination  proceeds  from  no  hostile  sentiment  during  the  past  two  years.    The  results  of  these  prao- 

QT  feeling  to  any  part  of  the  people  of  our  country  or  tical  trials  liave  been  very  satisfactory,  and  have  con- 

VOL.  XX. — il      A 
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firmed  my  opinion  in  favor  of  this  system  of  selection,  gaged  in  the  public  service,  and  likewise  contain  stiin- 

All  are  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  and  the  result  is  gent  provisions  aeainst  the  use  of  official  autbontr  to 

free  fVom  prejudice  by  personal  favor  or  partisan  influ-  coerce  the  politico  action  of  private  citizens  or  of  official 

euoe.    It  secures  for  the  position  applied  for  the  best  subordinates,  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 

qualifications  attainable  among  the  competing  appli-  The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  an  improve- 

cants.     It  is  an  efiectual  protection  from  the  pressure  ment  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  especially  to  a  reform 

of  importunity  which,  under  any  other  course  pursued,  in  the  method  of  appointment  and  removal,  has  been 

lankly  exacts  the  time  and  attention  of  appointing  found  to  be  the  practice  under  what  is  known  as  the 

omoers,  to  their  great  detriment  in  the  discnarge  of  spoils  system,  by  which  the  appointing  powerhas 
other 
vice 

n^eed  from  the  obligations'  imposed  by  patronage,  to  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.     The  cor- 

depend  solely  upon  merit  for  retention  and  advance-  rusting  doctrine  that**  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils" 

ment,  and  with  this  constant  incentive  to  exertion  and  is  mseparable  from  Congressional  patronage  as  the 

improvement.  established  rule  and  practice  of  parties  in  power.    It 

These  invaluable  results  have  been  attained  in  a  comes  to  be  understood  by  applicants  for  office,  tod 

high  degree  in  the  offices  where  the  rules  for  appoint-  by   the  people  generally,  that  Representatives  ind 

ment  by  competitive  examination  have  been  applied.  Senators  are  entitled  todisbuTBC  the  patronage  of  thdr 

A  method  which  has  so  approved  itself  by  expcri-  respective  districts  and  States.     It  is  not  necessary  to 

mental  tests,  at  points  where  such  tests  may  do  fairly  recite  at  length  the  evils  resulting  from  this  invuioo 

considered  conclusive,  should  be  extended  to  all  sub-  of  the  Executive  functions.     The  true  principles  of 

ordinate  positions  under  the  Government.    I  believe  government  on  the  subject  of  appointments  to  offio^ 

that  a  strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  demands  as  stated  in  the  national  conventions  of  the  leading 

immediate  measures  for  securing  and  enforcing  the  parUes  of  the  country^  have  again  and  again  been  ap- 

highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  Civil  Service  and  its  proved  by  the  Amencan  people,  and  have  not  htea 

protection  fVom  recognized  abuses,  and  that  the  expe-  called  in  question  in  any  quarter.     These  authentie 

rience  referred  to  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  expressions  of  public  opinion  upon  this  all-importint 

such  measures.  suoject  are  the  statement  of  principles  that  belcwg  to 

The  examinations  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-  the  constitutional  structure  of^the  Government, 

offices  have  been  held  under  many  embarrassments  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and  beads  oTdmrt. 

and  without  provision  for  oompensaUon  for  tlie  extra  ments  are  to  make  nominations  Ibr  office.    Tb©  Senate  h  to 

labor  performed  by  the  officers  who  have  conducted  advise  and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Scp- 

them,  and  whose  commendable  interest  in  the  im-  resentatives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  fsithless  ofieert.  The 

provement  of  tlie  public  service  has  induced  this  de-  b^st  Interest  of  the  public  service  demands  that  tbew  dts* 

votion  of  time  and  hibor  without  pecuniary  reward,  tlnctions  be  respected;  that  Senators  and  »epr»entBdT«. 

A  contmuanco  of  these  hibors  gratuitously  ought  not  ^eSt?2  ^t£^^  ^"^"^  "^"^  *  ^^'' 
to  be  expected,  and,  without  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  compensation,  it  is  not  practicable  to  extend  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  L^pslative  de- 
tlie  system  or  examinations  generally  throughout  the  partment  of  the  Government  is  required,  alike  bj  tbe 
civil  service.  It  is  also  high^  important  that  all  such  necessities  of  the  case  and  by  public  opinion.  Hem- 
examinations  should  be  conducted  upon  a  uniform  bersof  Congress  will  not  be  relieved  fh>m  the  demandi 
system  and  under  general  supervision.  Section  1758  made  upon  them  with  reference  to  appointments  to 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  the  President  to  office  until,  by  legislative  enactment,  tne  pemidoas 
prescribe  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Scr-  practice  is  condemned  and  forbidden, 
vice  of  the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  em-  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  act  be  passed 


Believing  that  to  reform  the  system  and  methods 
of  the  Civil  Service  in  our  country  is  one  of  the  higfaoet 


ity  for  the  oronch  or  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  and  of  the  sections  following,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

enter,'*  but  tlie  law  is  practically  inoperative  for  want  comprising  the  Tenure-of-Omoo  act  of  March  S,  18^, 

of  the  requisite  appropriation.  bejepeal^. 

I  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 

per  annum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  commission,  to ^ 

00  appointed  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  and  most  imperative  duties  of  statesmanship,  and  that 

terms  of  this  section,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devise  it  can  be  permanently  done  only  by  the  ooOperatioo 

a  just,  uniform,  and  efficient  svstem  of  competitive  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departments  of  the 

examinations,  and  to  supervise  tne  application  of  the  Government,  I  again  commend  the  whole  subject  to 

same  throughout  the  entire  Civil  Ser\'ice  of  the  Govern-  your  considerate  attention. 

ment    I  am  persuaded  that  the  facilities  which  such  It  is  the  rccoffnixcd  duty  and  purpoee  of  the  people 

a  commission  will  afford  for  testing  the  fitness  of  those  of  the  United  Dtates  to  suppress  polygamy  wberB  it 

who  apply  for  office  will  not  only  be  as  welcome  a  re-  now  exists  in  our  Territories,  ana  to  prevent  its  ex- 

lief  to  members  of  Congress  as  it  will  be  to  the  Prcsi-  tension.     Faithful  and  zealous  efforts  have  been  made 

dent  and  heads  of  departments,  but  that  it  will  also  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Utah  to  enforos 

greatly  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  embarrassment  the  laws  against  it    Experience  has  shown  that  the 

which  now  inevitably  and  constantly  attend  the  con-  legislation  upon  this  subject,  to  be  effective,  requires 

fiictincT  claims  of  patronage  between  the  legislative  extensive  modification  and  amendment.     The  longer 

and  Executive  departments.   The  most  effectual  check  action  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  ao- 

upon  the  pernicious  competition  of  influence  and  offi-  oomplish  what  is  desired.    Prompt  and  decided  mess- 

cial  favoritism,  in  the  be.Htowal  of  office,  will  be  the  ures  are  necessarv.    The  Mormon  sectarian  organia- 

substitution  or  an  open  competition  of  merit  between  tion  which  uphofds  polygamy  has  the  whole  power  of 

the  applicants,  in  wnich  every  one  can  make  his  6wn  making  and  executing  the  local  legislation  of  theTer- 

record  with  the  assurance  that  his  success  will  depend  ritory.    Bv  ite  control  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  it 

upon  this  alone.  possesses  largo  influence  over  the  administration  of 

I  also  recommend  such  legislation  as,  while  leaving  ,  ustice.    Exercising,  as  the  heads  of  this  sect  do.  the 

every  officer  as  free  as  any  ether  citizen  to  express  his  local  political  power  of  the  Territory,  they  are  able  to 

political  opinions  and  to  use  his  means  for  their  ad-  make  effective  their  hodtility  to  the  law  of 'Congress  on 

vancement,  Hhall  also  enable  him  to  feel  as  safe  as  any  the  subject  of  polygamy,  and,  in  fact,  do  prevent  its 

private  citizen  in  refusing  all  demands  upon  hia  salary  enforcement,    rofygamv  will  not  be  abolislicd  if  the 

for  political  purposes.      A  law  which  should  tiius  enforcement  of  the' law  aepends  on  those  who  practice 

guarantee  true  liberty  and  justice  to  all  who  are  en-  and  uphold  the  crime.    It  can  only  be  suppressed  by 
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.way  the  political  power  of  the  sect  which  en-  ence  between  the  two  covcmmenta  stood  at  the  close 

I  and  suiitainH  it.  of  the  last  ttcsidon  of  Congress,  neemcd  to  be  irrecon- 

x>wer  of  Congress  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  cilable. 

the  Territorie8  is  ample.    It  u)  not  a  case  for  In  the  important  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries 

\f  measures.     The  political  power  of  the  Mor-  which  was  ncld  last  year  at  Sydney,   New  8outh 

«t  is  increasing; ;  it  controls  now  one  of  our  Wales,  as  well  as  in  that  now  m  pro^rress  at  Mel- 

»t  and  most  populous  Territories.     It  is  ex-  bourne,  the  United  States  have  been  emciently  and 

steadily  into  other  Territories.     Wherever  it  honoraoly  represented.     The  exhibitors   from   this 

establishes  polygamy  and  sectarian  political  country  at  the  former  place  received  a  laive  number 

The  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  family  rela-  of  awards  in  some  of  the  most  consideraole  depart- 

the  oomer-stone  of  our  American  society  and  ments,  and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was 

ion.    Beligious  liberty  and  the  separation  of  recognized  by  a  special  mark  of  distinction.    In  tlie 

and  state  are  among  the  elementary  ideas  of  exhibition  at  Melbourne  the  share  taken  by  our  coun- 

itutions.   To  reestablish  the  interests  and  prin-  ti^  is  no  less  notable,  and  an  equ^  degree  of  success 

hich  Dolygamy  and  Mormonij*m  have  imper-  is  confidently  expected. 

1  to  fully  reopen  to  intelligent  and  virtuous  The  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  now  ei\joyed  by 
mts  of  all  creoaH  that  part  of  our  domain  which  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  its  fa- 
1,  in  a  ffreat  degree,  closed  to  general  immi-  vorable  influence  upon  our  diplomatic  and  commer- 
by  intolerant  and  immoral  institutions,  it  is  cial  relations  with  them.  We  have  concluded  and 
ended  that  the  Government  of  the  Territory  ratified  a  convention  with  tlie  French  Kepublic  for  the 
be  reorganized.  settlement  of  claims  of  the  citizens  of  either  country 
>mmend  that  Congress  provide  for  the  Gov-  a^inst  the  other.  Under  this  convention  a  commis- 
^  of  Utah  by  a  governor  and  judges,  or  com-  sion,  presided  over  by  a  distinguished  toublicist^  ap- 
srs,  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  pointed,  in  pursuance  of  the  reouest  of  Doth  nations, 
Senate — a  government  analogous  to  the  pro-  by  his  M^esty  the  Emperor  or  Brazil,  has  been  or- 
eovcmment  established  for  the  territory  north-  ganized  and  luis  b^un  its  sessions  in  this  city.  A 
me  Ohio  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  If,  how-  congress  to  consider  means  for  the  protection  of  in- 
is  deemed  best  to  continue  tlie  existing  form  dustrial  property  has  recently  been  in  session  in  Paris, 
ffovcrnmcnt,  I  recommend  that  the  right  to  to  which  I  have  appointed  the  ministers  of  the  United 
la  office,  and  sit  on  juries  in  the  Territory  of  States  in  France  and  in  Belgium  as  delegates.  The 
)  confined  to  those  who  neither  practice  nor  International  Commission  upon  Weights  and  Mcas- 
polygamy.  If  thorough  measures  are  adopted,  ures  also  conUnues  its  work  in  Paris.  I  invite  your 
cvcd  that  within  a  few  years  the  evils  which  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  to  be 
ict  Utah  will  be  eradicated,  and  that  this  Ter-  made  in  time  to  enable  this  Government  to  comply 
ill  in  good  time  become  one  of  the  most  proi-  with  its  obli^tions  under  the  Metrical  Convention, 
.nd  attractive  of  the  new  States  of  the  Union.  Our  friendly  relations  with  the  German  Empire  con- 
flations with  all  foreign  countries  have  been  tinue  without  interruption.  At  the  recent  Intcma- 
'  undisturbed  peace,  and  have  presented  no  tionol  Exhibition  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  at  Berlin,  the 
for  concern  as  to  their  continued  mainte-  participation  of  the  United  States^  notwithstanding 

the  haste  with  which  the  commission  was  forced  to 
iticipation  6f  on  early  reply  from  the  British  make  its  preparations,  was  extremely  successful  and 
Dent  to  the  demand  of  indemnity  to  our  fish-  meritorious,  winning  for  private  exhibitors  numerous 
or  the  im  lines  sufiered  by  that  industry  at  awards  of  a  high  class,  and  for  the  country  at  largo 
Bay,  in  January,  1878,  which  I  expressed  in  the  principal  prize  of  honor  offered  by  his  Majesty 
annual  message,  was  disappointed.  This  an-  the  Emperor.  The  results  of  this  great  success  can 
s  received  only  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in  not  but  oe  advantageous  to  this  important  and  grow- 
ent  year,  and  when  received  cxliibitcd  a  fail-  ing  industry.  There  have  been  some  questions  raised 
coora  between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  proper  effect 
of  the  inshore- fishing  privilc;^  secured  to  our  and  interpretation  of  our  treaties  of  naturalization, 
in  by  the  Treaty  of  w  ashington  of  so  serious  but  recent  dispatches  from  our  minister  at  Berlin  show 
ter  tnat  I  made  it  the  subject  of  a  comraunica-  that  favorable  progress  is  makina^  toward  an  under- 
[^ongress,  in  which  I  recommended  the  adop-  standing,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  Govem- 
he  measures  which  seemed  to  me  proper  to  do  mcnt,  wnich  makes  and  admits  no  distinction  what- 
r  this  Government  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  ever  between  the  rights  of  a  native  and  a  naturalized 
I  to  our  fishermen  under  the  treaty,  and  to-  citizen  of  the  Unit^  States.  In  practice,  the  corn- 
curing  an  indemnity  for  the  ii^jury  these  in-  plaints  of  molestation  suffered  by  naturalized  citizens 
ad  sunered.  A  bill  to  carry  out  these  recom-  abroad  have  never  been  fewer  than  at  present. 
ODS  was  under  coasideration  by  the  House  of  .  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  note  in  our  nn- 
itatives  at  the  time  of  the  acyournment  of  broken  friendly  relations  with  the  governments  of 
»  in  June  last.  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Nor« 
n  a  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  communica-  way,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
m  her  Mi^jesty's  Government,  renewing  the  I)uring  the  last  summer  several  vessels  belonging  to 
ation  of  the  subject,  botli  of  the  indemnity  for  the  mcrcnant  marine  of  this  country,  sailing  in  neu- 
ries  at  Fortune  Bay  and  of  the  interpretation  tral  waters  of  the  West  Indies^  were  fired  at,  boarded, 
axjaty  in  which  the  previous  correspondence  and  searched  by  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Sp^mish  Gov- 
wn  the  two  govemmontn  to  be  at  variance,  emment.  Thecircumslanoes,  as  reported,  involve  not 
N>th  these  topics  the  disposition  toward  a  only  a  private  ii^jury  to  the  persons  concerned,  but 
agreement  is  manifested  by  a  recognition  of  also  seemed  too  little  observant  of  the  friendly  rehi- 
t  to  an  indemnity  for  the  transaction  at  For-  tiona  existing  for  a  century  between  this  country  and 
f ,  leaving  the  measure  of  such  indemnity  to  Spain.  The  wrong  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
conference,  and  by  on  assent  to  the  view  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  a  serious  protest  and  re- 
kr'emment,  presented  in  the  previous  corre-  monstrance,  and  tlie  matter  is  undergping  invostiga- 
ce,  that  the  regulation  of  conflicting  interests  tion  by  the  royal  authorities  with  a  view  to  such  ex- 
loro  fishing  of  the  provincial  sea-coasts,  and  planation  or  reparation  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
el  fishery  of  our  fisnermen,  should  be  made  tacts. 

Bct  of  conference  and  concurrent  arrangement  The  Commission  sitting  in  this  city  for  the  adjudi- 

the  two  governments.  cation  of  claims  of  our  citizens  against  the  Government 

ircly  hope  that  the  basis  may  be  found  for  a  of  Spain  is,  I  hope,  approaching  the  termination  of  its 

i4justment  of  the  very  serious  divereenoe  of  labors. 

I  the  intcijMretation  of  the  fishery  clauses  of  The  claims  against  the  United  States  under  the 

ty  of  Washington,  which,  as  the  correspond-  Florida  Treaty  with  Spain  were  submitted  to  Con- 
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gress  for  its  action  at  tbe  late  session,  and  I  again  in-  fh)ntier,  without  enconrafirinj^  anch  disturbaooa  m 

vite  your  attention  to  this  long-standing  question  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.   Erentft 

with  a  view  to  a  final  disposition  of  tbe  matter.  moved  in  accordance  with  these  expectations,  and  the 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Government,  a  con-  orders  were  according^ly  withdrawn,  to  the  entire  ittis- 

ferencc  has  recently  been  neld  at  the  cit^  of  Madrid  faction  of  our  own  citizens  and  the  Mexican  Goveni- 

to  consider  the  subject  of  protection  by  ioreign  pow-  ment.    Subsequently  the  peace  of  the  border  wisagun 

ers  of  native  Moors  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    The  disturbed  by  a  savage  foray,  under  the  commtiKl  of 

minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain  was  directed  to  the  Chief  Victorio,  but,  by  the  combined  and  hinofh 

take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference,  the  nious  action  of  the  military  forces  of  both  countries, 

result  of  which  is  a  convention  signed  on  behalf  of  all  his  band  has  been  broken  up  and  substantially  de- 

the  powers  represented.    The  instrument  will  be  laid  strovcd. 

before  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  The  Govern-  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  whidi 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  also  lost  no  opportunity  Jiave  so  long  prevented  rapid  and  convenient  cooudq- 
to  urge  upon  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  tlie  ne-  nication  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  nil- 
cessity,  in  accordance  with  tne  humane  and  enlight-  wavs  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing,  and  that  ser- 
ened spirit  of  the  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perse-  era!  important  enterprises  of  thia  character  will  soon  be 
cutions  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  that  country  set  on  foot  which  cannot  fiiil  to  contribute  laigely  to 
of  persons  of  a  faith  other  than  the  Moslem,  and  espe-  the  prosperity  of  both  countries, 
ciallv  of  the  Hebrew  residents  of  Morocco.  New  envoys  from  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Boliria, 

Tne  consular  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium  has  Venezuela,  and  Nicaragua  have  reocntlv  arrived  it 

not  yet  been  officially  promulgated,  owing  to  the  al-  this  capital,  whose  distinction  and  enligntenment  if' 

teration  of  a  word  in  the  text  by  the  Senate  of  the  ford  the  best  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  friendlj 

United  States,  which  occasioned  a  delay,  during  which  relations  between  ourselves  and  these  sister  repoUics. 

the  time  allowed  for  ratification  expired.     The  Senate  The  relations  between  this  Government  and  that  of 

will  be  asked  to  extend  the  period  for  ratification.  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have  engaged  poblic 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treat  v  of  extradition  with  ottention  during  the  past  year,  mainly  bv  retson  of 

Denmark  failed  on  account  of  tne  objection  of  tlie  the  project  of  an  ioteroceanic  canal  across  fhelsthmm 

Danish  Government  to  the  usual  clause  providing  that  of  Panama,  to  be  built  by  private  capital  under  a  ooo- 

each  nation  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  arrest  of  the  cession  from  the  Colombian  Government  for  that  pm^ 

persons  whose  extradition  it  asks.  pose.    The  treaty  obligations  subsisting  between  the 

The  provision  mode  by  Conjn'ess,  at  its  lost  session.  United  States  and  Colombia,  by  which  we  cuaraDtee 

for  the  expense  of  the  Commission  which  had  been  ap-  the  neutraliU'  of  the  transit  and  tlie  sovereigntT  and 

S>inted  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  the  Imperml  property  of  Colombia  in  tlie  Isthmus,  make  it  neces- 

ovemment  of  China,  on  subjects  of  great  interest  to  sary  that  the  conditions  under  which  so  stupendous  a 

the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  enabled  the  com-  change  in  the  region  embraced  in  this  euanrntee  should 

missioners  to  proceed  at  once  upon  their  mission.    The  be  effected — ^transforming,  as  it  would,  this  Isthmoa, 

Imperial  Government  was  prepared  to  give  prompt  fVom  a  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceaoi 

and  respectful  attention  to  the  matters  brought  under  into  a  gateway  and  thoroughfare  between  them  tor  the 

negotiation,  and  tlio  conferences  proceeded  with  such  navies  and  tne  merchant  ships  of  the  world— «boaki 

rapidity  and  success  that,  on  the  17th  of  November  receive  the  approval  of  this  Government,  as  being  eom- 

last,  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Pekin,  one  relating  to  patible  with  tne  discharge  of  these  obligations  on  our 

the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  this  countnr,  and  one  part,  and  consistent  with  our  interests  as  the  prineinl 

relating  to  commerce.    Mr.  Trescot.  one  of  the  com-  commercial  power  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,    ihe 

missioners,  is  now  on  his  way  home  cringing  the  trea-  views  which  I  expressed  in  a  special  message  to  Coor 

ties,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  to  received  in  pess  in  March  last,  in  relation  to  this  projiHrt,  I  deen 

season  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  early  in  January.  it  my  duty  a^in  to  press  upon  your  attention.    Sob- 

Our  Minister  in  Japan  has  negotiated  a  convention  seouent  consideration  lias  out  confirmed  the  opinion 

for  the  reciprocal  relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen.    I  ^Hnat  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 

take  occasion  to  urge  once  more  upon  Congress  the  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  anthori^ 

propriety  ofmaking  provision  for  the  erection  of  suita-  over  any  intcroccanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  that 

Die  fire-proof  buildings  at  the  Japanese  capital  for  the  connects  North  and  South  America  aa  will  protect  our 

use  of  the  American  legation,  and  the  court-house  and  national  interest.'* 

jail  connected  witli  it.    The  Japanese  Government,  The  war  between  the  Republic  of  Chili  on  the  one 

with  great  generosity  and  courtesy,  has  ofiercd  for  this  hand,  and  the  allied  Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolimon 

purpose  an  eligible  piece  of  land.  the  other,  still  continues.    This  Grovemment  has  not 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  invited  the  attention  felt  callea  upon  to  interfere  in  a  contest  that  is  within 

of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  funds  re-  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  as  independent 

ceived  some  yean  ago  from  China  and  Japan.    I  re-  states.    We  have^  however,  always  held  ountelves  in 

new  the  recommendation  then  made  that  whatever  readiness  to  aid  in  accommodatmg  their  difference, 

portions  of  these  funds  are  due  to  American  citizens  and  have  at  different  times  reminded  both  beliigenots 

should  be  promptly  paid,  and  the  residue  returned  to  of  our  willingness  to  render  such  service, 

the  nations,  respectively,  to  which  they  justly  and  Our  good  offices,  in  this  direction^  were  recently  a^ 

equitably  belong.  cepted  %  all  the  belligerents,  and  it  was  hoped  ther 

The  extmdition  treaty  with  the  Kinjfdom  of  the  would  prove  efficacious ;  but  I  regret  to  announce  that 

Netherlands,  which  has  been  for  some  tmie  in  course  the  measures  which  the  ministers  of  the  United  Stales 

of  negotiation,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  con-  at  Santiago  and  Lima  were  authorized  to  Uke,  with 

dudea  and  duly  ratified.  the  view  to  bring  about  a  peace,  were  not  successful 

Relations  of  friendship  and  amity  have  been  cs-  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  questions  have  arisen 

tablished   between  the   Government   of  the  United  affecting  neutral  rights ;  in  all  of  these  the  minii4en 

States  and  that  of  Roumania.     We  have  sent  a  diplo-  of  the  United  States  have,  under  tlieir  instructioat, 

matic  representative  to  Bucharest,  and  have  received  acted  with  promptness  and  energy  in  protectioii  d 

at  this  capital  the  special  envoy,  wno  has  been  charged  American  interest*. 

ly  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Charles^  to  announce  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Enapirt 

the  independent  sovereignty  of  Roumania.    We  hope  of  Brazil  continue  to  be  most  cordial,  and  their  com- 

for  a  speedy  development  of  commercial  relations  be-  mercial  intercourse  steadily  increases,  to  their  mutual 

tween  tne  two  countries.  advantage. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  expressed  the  hope  that  The  internal  disorders  with  which  the  Aigendne 

the  prevalence  of  quiet  on  the  oorder  between  this  Republic  has  for  some  time  past  been  afflicted,  and 

country  and  Mexico  would  soon  become  so  assured  as  which  have  more  or  less  influenced  it*  external  tnda, 

to  justify  the  modification  of  the  orders,  then  in  force,  are  understood  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close.    This 

to  our  military  commanders  in  regard  to  crossing  the  happy  result  may  bo  expected  to  redound  to  tbebendf 
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of  the  fofei^  commerce  of  that  republic  as  well  as  to 
the  development  of  its  vast  interior  resources. 

In  Samoa,  the  government  of  King  Malietoa,  under 
the  support  and  recognition  of  the  consular  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many, seemfl  to  have  given  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  islands.  While  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
adopt  as  a  whole  the  scheme  of  tripartite  load  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  proposed,  the  common  interests 
of  the  three  great  treaty  powers  rec^uire  harmony  in 
their  relations  to  the  native  fhuno  ot  government,  and 
this  may  be  best  secured  by  a  simple  dipilomatic  agree- 
ment between  them.  It  would  be  well  if  the  consular 
jurisdiction  of  our  representative  at  Apia  were  in- 
creased in  extent  ana  importance,  so  as  to  guard 
American  interests  in  the  surrounding  and  outlying 
islands  of  Oceanica. 

The  obelisk,  generouslv  presented  by  the  Khedive 
of  Ej^pt  to  the  Citv  of  New  York,  has  safely  arrived 
in  this  country,  ana  will  soon  be  erected  in  that  me- 
tropolis. A  'commission  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  has  lately  concluded  its  work,  and  this 
Government,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Khedive,  ' 
has  acceded  to  the  provisions  adopted  by  it,  which 
will  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  information.  A 
oommlKion  for  the  revision  of  the  judicial  code  of  the 
Reform  Tribunal  of  Egypt  is  now  in  session  in  Cairo. 
Mr.  Farman,  Consul-General,  and  J.  M.  Batchelder, 
£9C[.,  have  been  appointed  as  commissioners  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  work.  The  organization  of  the  Keiorm 
Tribunals  will  probably  be  continued  for  another  pe- 
riod of  five  years. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  lost  session  of 
Congress,  invitations  have  been  extended  to  forci^ 
maritime  states  to  join  in  sanitary  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, bejjpnnin^  the  first  of  January.  The  accept- 
ance of  Uiis  invitation  by  many  prominent  powers 
dves  promise  of  success  m  this  important  measure, 
desired  to  establish  a  system  of  international  noti- 
fication, by  which  the  spread  of  infectious  or  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  more  effectively  checked  or  prevented. 
The  attention  of  Con^^ress  is  invited  to  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
or  the  act  referred  to. 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  enlar)?e 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  throujzh 
the  active  agency  of  consular  officers,  and  through  the 
dissemination  of  information  obtained  iVom  thorn, 
have  been  unrelaxed.  The  interest  in  these  efforts, 
ts  developed  in  our  commercial  communities,  and  the 
value  of  tne  inlbrmation  secured  by  this  means  to  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  were  recog- 
nixed  bv  Congress  at  its  loat  session,  and  provision 
was  maae  for  the  more  iVoquent  publication  of  con- 
ittlar  and  other  reports  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  first  issue  of  this  publication  has  now  been  pre- 
pared, and  subsequent  issues  may  regularly  be  ex- 
pecteo.  The  importance  and  interest  attached  to  the 
reports  of  consular  officers  are  witnessed  by  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  them  by  all  clas.ses  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade.  It  is 
believed  that  the  system  of  such  publications  is  de- 
serving of  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  its  continuance  and  en- 
lugemcnt  will  commend  itself  to  your  consider- 
ation. 

The  prosperous  energies  of  our  domestic  indastrie^, 
tnd  their  immense  production  of  the  subjects  of  for- 
eign commerce^  invite,  and  even  require,  an  active 
development  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  our  people 
in  that  direction.  Especially  important  is  it  that  our 
oommercial  relations  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  South  America,  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  be  direct,  and  not  through 
the  circuit  of  European  systems,  and  should  be  carried 
on  in  our  own  bottoms.  The  full  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  which  our  fh)nt  on  tne  Pacific  Ocean 

f^ives  to  commerce  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  East 
odies,  with  Australia  and  the  island  groups  which 
lie  alomr  these  routes  of  navigation,  should  inspire 
eqaal  efforts  to  appropriate  to  our  own   shipping, 


and  to  administer,  by  our  own  capital,  a  due  propor- 
tion of  this  trade.  Whatever  modifications  of  our 
regulations  of  trade  and  navigation  may  be  neces- 
sary or  useful  to  meet  and  direct  these  impulses  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  exchanges  and  of  our  carrying 
trade,  I  am  sure  the  wisdom  of  ConOTcss  will  be  ready 
to  Bupplv.  One  initial  measure,  however,  seems  to 
me  so  clearly  useful  and  efficient  that  I  venture  to 
press  it  upon  vour  earnest  attention.  It  seems  to  be 
very  evident  tnat  the  provision  of  regular  steam  postal 
'communication,  bv  aid  ftom  Government,  has  been 
the  forerunner  or  the  commercial  predominance  of 
Great  Britain  on  all  these  coasts  and  seas,  a  greater 
share  in  whose  trade  is  now  the  desire  and  the  intent 
of  our  people.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  efforts  of 
other  European  nations  to  contend  with  Great  Britain 
for  a  share  of  this  commerce  have  been  successful  in 
proportion  with  their  adoption  of  regular  steam  postal 
communioation  with  the  markets  whose  trade  they 
sought.  Mexico  and  the  States  of  South  America  are 
anxious  to  receive  such  postal  communications  with 
this  country,  and  to  aid  in  their  development.  Similar 
cooperation  may  be  looked  for,  in  due  time.  iVom  the 
Eastern  nations,  and  t>om  Australia.  It  is  oifficult  to 
see  how  the  lead  in  this  movement  can  be  expected 
from  private  interests.  In  respect  of  foreign  com- 
merce, quite  as  much  as  in  internal  trade,  postal  com- 
munication seems  necessarily  a  matter  of  common  and 
public  administration,  and  tnus  pertaining  to  Govern- 
ment. I  respectfully  recommend  to  your  prompt  at- 
tention such  just  and  efficient  measures  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  development  of  our  foreign  commercial 
exchan^,  and  the  ouildinj^  up  of  our  carrying  trade. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  also  to  suggest  the  very 
great  service  which  might  be  expected  m  enlaiiging 
and  facilitating  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  a  transmarine  cable  laid  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Japan  at  the 
north  and  Australia  at  the  south.  The  great  infiuence 
of  such  means  of  communication  on  these  routes  of 
navigation  in  developing  and  securing  the  due  share 
of  our  Pacific  coast  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
needs  no  illustration  or  enforcement.  It  may  be  that 
such  an  enterprise,  useAil  and  in  tlie  end  profitable  as 
it  would  prove  to  private  investment,  may  need  to  bo 
accelerated  by  prudent  legislation  by  Congress  in  its 
aid,  and  I  submit  the  matter  to  your  careful  considera- 
tion. 

An  additional  and  not  imimportant,  although  sec- 
ondary, reason  for  fostering  and  enlarging  the  Navy 
may  be  found  in  the  unquestionable  service  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  commerce  which  would  be  rendered  by 
tlie  freouent  circulation  of  naval  ships  in  the  seas  and 
ports  or  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Snips  of  the  proper 
construction  and  eqmpment  to  be  of  tne  greatest  em- 
cicncy  in  case  of  maritime  war  might  be  made  con- 
stant and  active  agents  in  time  of  peace  in  tlie  ad- 
vancement and  protection  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  in 
the  nurture  and  discipline  of  youni^  seamen,  who 
would  naturally,  in  some  numbers,  mix  with  and  im- 
prove the  crews  of  our  merchant  ships.  Our  mer- 
chants at  home  and  abroad  recognize  the  value  to  for- 
eign commerce  of  an  active  movement  of  our  naval 
vessels,  and  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  zeal  of  our 
naval  officers  in  promoting  every  intere-^t  of  their 
countrymen  Is  a  just  subject  of  national  pride. 

The  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  verv  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that  the 
present  financial  situation  oi  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er considered  with  respect  to  trade,  currency,  credit, 
growing  wealth,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  our  re- 
sources, is  more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try of  our  time,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  by  tliat 
ot*  any  country  at  any  period  of  its  history.  All  our 
industries  are  thriving ;  the  rate  of  interest  is  low ; 
new  railroads  are  being  constructed  ;  a  vast  immigra- 
tion is  increasing  our  population,  capital  and  labor  : 
new  enterprises  in  great  number  are  m  progress,  ana 
our  commercial  relations  with  ether  countries  are  im- 
proving. 
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The  ordinary  revenues  from  nil  Bouroes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1880,  were — 

From  cTUtoms. $186,682,064  60 

From  Internal  revenue 124,009.878  92 

From  sales  of  public  lands. 1,016,506  CO 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  oa- 

Uonal  banks 7,014,971  44 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Padflc  Rail- 
way Companies 1,707,867  18 

From  sinking-Amd  for  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
panies,   786.621  22 

From  customs,  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc.. . .  1,146,800  16 
From    fees — consular,  letters   patent,  and 

lands 2,887,029  00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  prop- 
erty   282.616  80 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc 2,792,186  78 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. .  1,809,469  70 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,099,608  88 

Total  ordinary  receipts $888,526,610  93 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were — 

For  civil  ezpenites. $15,698,963  65 

Forforeign  intercourse 1,211,490  58 

Forludians 6,945,457  09 

For  pensions  (including  $19,841,025.20  ar- 
rears of  pensions). 66,777,174  44 

For  the  militxiry  establishment.  Including 
river  and  harbor  improvements  and  ar- 
senals.        88,116,916  22 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  improvements  at  na- 
vy.yards 18,586,984  74 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,   including 

f>ublic  buildings,  light-houses,  and  collect- 
ng  the  revenue 81,585,691  00 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District 

ofColumbIa 8,272,884  68 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 95,757,575  1 1 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 2,795,820  42 

Total  ordinary  expenditures $267,042,957  78 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of $65,868,658  20 

AVhicb,  with  au  amount  druwn  fh>m  the  cash 
balance  in  Treasury  of. 8,084,434  21 

Making $78,968,087  41 

Was  applied  to  the  redemption — 

or  bonds  for  the  sinking-ftind $73,652,900  00 

Of  fhictional  currency 251,717  41 

Ofthe  loan  of  1858 40,000  00 

Of  temporary  loan 100  00 

Of  bounty-land  scrip 25  00 

Of  compound-interest  notes 1 6,5(H)  00 

OflM)  notes  of  lSe4-'5 2,650  00 

Of  one  and  tvro  year  notes 8,700  00 

Of  old  demand  notes 495  00 

Total $73,968,087  41 

The  amount  due  the  sinking-fund  for  this  year  was 
$37,931,943.55.  There  was  applied  thereto  *the  sum 
of  173,904,017.41,  bein«?  $35,972,973.86  in  excess  ot 
the  actual  requirementn  for  the  year. 

The  agjrrcjrate  of  the  revenues  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1880^  was  $333,- 
620,610.98,  an  increase  over  the  prccedmg  year  ot 
$59,699,420.52.  The  receipts  thus  far  of  the  current 
year,  tf^^retlier  with  the  estimated  receipt**  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  amount  to  $350,000,000,  which 
will  be  sufficient*  to  meet  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  year,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $90,000,000. 

It  is  Vortunate  that  thifs  \ar^  surplus  revenue  occurs 
at  a  period  when  it  mav  be  directly  applied  to  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  public  debt  soon  to  "he  redeemable.  5»o 
public  duty  nas  been  more  constantly  cherished  in  the 
United  States  than  the  policy  of  pay'mg  the  nation^s 
debt  as  rapidly  ns  possible. 

The  debt  ofthe  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  exclusive  of  accruing  interest,  attained  its 
maximum  of  $2,75r>,431, 571.43  in  August,  1865,  and 
has  since  that  time  wen  reduced  to  $1,886,019,504.65. 
Of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  $108,758, K>0  has  been 
paid  since  March  1,  1877,  effecting  an  annual  saving 


of  interest  of  $6,107,593.  The  burden  of  interest  hai 
also  been  diminished  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  i 
low  rate  of  interest  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  redemption  of  bonds  oearinf  a  higher  nte. 
The  annual  saving  thus  secured  since  March  1, 1S77, 
is  $14,290,453.50.  Within  a  short  period  over  nx 
hundred  millions  of  five  and  six  per  cent,  bondd  Till 
become  redeemable.  This  presents  a  very  favonble 
opportunity  not  only  to  further  reduce  the  prindpil 
or  the  debt,  but  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
that  which  will  remain  unpaid.  I  call  the  atteotioa 
of  Congress  to  the  views  expre^ed  on  this  subject  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report, 
and  recommend  prompt  legislation  to  enable  the  Trets- 
unr  Department  to  complete  the  reflmding  of  the  debt 
which  IS  about  to  mature. 

The  continuance  of  specie  payments  has  not  been 
interrupted  or  endangeixid  since  the  date  of  resump- 
tion. It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness and  to  our  remarkable  prosperity.  The  feara  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  resumption  have  proved 
groundless.  No  considerable  amount  of  United  Stites 
'  notes  have  been  presented  for  redemption,  while  toj 
large  sums  of  gold  bullion,  both  domestic  and  import- 
ed, are  taken  to  the  mints  and  exchanged  for  corn  cr 
notes.  The  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United 
States  since  January*  1, 1879,  is  estimated  at  $227,SM,- 
428. 

There  are  still  in  existence,  uncanceled,  $346,681,016 
of  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  These  notes  were 
authorized  as  a  war  measure,  made  necewaiy  br  the 
exigencies  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  United  States 
was  then  engaged.  The  preservation  of  the  nation's 
existence  required,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  an 
issue  of  legal-tender  paper  money.  That  it  served 
well  the  purpose  for  wnich  it  was  created  is  net 
questioned,  but  the  employment  of  the  notes  u  ptper 
money  indefinitely,  atter  the  accomplishment  oi  the 
object  for  which  they  were  provided,  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  framcrs  of  tne  law  under  which  tber 
were  issued.  These  notes  long  since  became— like  any 
other  pecuniary  obligation  of  the  Government— a  deU 
to  be  paid,  ana  when  piud  to  be  canceled  as  mere  en- 
dence  of  an  indebtedness  no  lonccr  eusting.  1  there- 
fore repeat  what  was  said  in  t^e  annual  ntessueof 
last  vear,  that  the  retirement  from  drculation  of  Unitr 
ed  States  notes,  with  the  capacity  of  legal  tender  in 
private  contracts,  is  a  step  to  oe  taken  in  our  prt^rea 
toward  a  safe  and  stable  currency  which  should  be 
accepted  as  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Government, 
and  the  interest  and  security  of  the  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  i»as$age  of  the  act  now  in  force, 
reouiring  the  coinage  of  silver  dollara,  fixing  their 
value  and  giving  them  legal-tender  character,  it  ms 
believed  by  manv  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
that  the  silver  dollar  which  it  authorized  would  speed- 
ily become,  under  the  operations  of  the  law,  of  eqaiva- 
lent  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  There  were  other  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  who,  while  they  doubted  as  to  tne 
probability  of  this  result,  nevertheless  were  willing  to 
give  the  proposed  experiment  a  fair  trial,  with  a  ncv 
to  stop  the  coinage  ir  experience  should  prove  that  the 
silver  dollar  authorized  by  the  bill  continued  to  be  (^ 
less  commercial  value  than  the  standard  gold  dollar. 

The  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  the  act  referred 
to,  began  in  March,  1878,  and  has  been  continued  as 
required  by  the  act.  The  average  rate  per  month  to 
the  present  time  has  been  $2,276,492.  The  total  amount 
coined  prior  to  the  1st  of  November  last  was  $72,847,- 
750.  Of  this  amount  $47,084,450  remain  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  only  $25,763,291  are  in  the  hands  of  tb« 
people.  A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  this 
currency  in  circulation,  and  considerable  expense  has 
been  necessarily  incurred  for  this  purpose,  but  its  re- 
turn to  the  Treasury  is  prompt  and  sure,  Contraiy  to 
the  confident  anticipation  of  the  friendis  of  the  dmss- 
ure  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  containing  41 2i  grains  of  silver  has  not  in* 
creased.  During  the  year  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  authorizing  its  coinage,  the  market  value  of  the 
silver  which  it  contained  was  from  90  to  92  cents  aa 
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eompared  with  the  standard  prold  dollar.    During  the  general  statute  for  the  sale  of  such  abandoned  military 

last  vear  the  average  market  value  of  the  silver  dollar  poHts  and  buildings  as  are  found  to  be  unnecessary, 

has  been  SSk  cents.  and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construe- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  tion  of  other  potits.     While  many  of  the  present  posts 

in  regard  to  silver,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  an  antici-  are  of  but  slij^ht  value  for  military  purposes,  owing 

pated  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  as  a  result  of  that  1(^-  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country,  their  occupa- 

isiation,  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  then  predicted,  tion  is  continued  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 

The  longer  the  law  remains  in  force,  requiring  as  it  because  they  aifora  the  only  available   shelter  for 

docs  the  coinage  of  a  nominal  dollar,  which  in  reality  troop. 

Is  not  a  dollar^  the  greater  becomes  thd  danger  that  Tiie  absence  of  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  line, 

this  country  will  be  forced  to  accept  a  sins^le  metal  as  in  active  duty,  from  their  regiments  is  a  serious  detri- 

the  sole  legal  standard  of  value  in  circulation,  and  this  roent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  service.    The  constant 

a  standard  uf  less  value  than  it  purports  to  be  worth  demand  for  small  detachments^  each  of  which  should 

in  the  recognized  money  of  the  world.  be  commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sound  finan-  various  details  of  officers  ibr  necessary  service  away 

dal  principles,  and  our  best  interests,  all  require  that  from  their  commands,  occasions  a  scarcity  in  the  num- 

the  country  should  have  as  its  legul-tcnder  money  both  ber  required  for  company  duties.     With  a  view  to 

gold  and  silver  coin  of  an  intrinsic  value,  as  bullion,  lessening  this  drain  to  some  extent,  it  is  recommended 

equivalent  to  that  which^  upon  its  face,  it  purports  to  that  the  law  authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  from  the 

possess.     The  Constitution,  in  express  terras,  recog-  active  ILst,  as  professors  of  tactics  and  military  science 

nizes  bothgold  and  silver  as  the  only  true  legal-tender  at  certain  colleges  and  universities,  be  so  amended  as 

money.    T^  banish  either  of  these  metals  Arom  our  to  provide  that  all  such  details  be  made  from  the  re- 

currency  is  to  narrow  and  limit  tlie  circulating  medium  tired  list  of  the  Army. 

of  exchange  to  the  disparagement  of  important  inter-  Attention  b  asked  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by 

ests.    The  United  States  produces  more  silver  than  legislation  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 

any  other  country,  and  b  directly  interested  in  main-  the  active  militia  of  the  country,  and  libenU  appro- 

taininff  it  as  one  of  the  two  precious  metab  which  fur-  priations  are  recommended  in  thb  behalf.    The  re- 

nbh  the  coinage  of  the  world.    It  will,  in  my  judg-  ports  of  the  Ac^iutant-General  of  the  Army  and  the 

ment,  contribute  to  thb  result  if  Con^j^ress  will  repeal  Chief  of  Ordnance  touching  thb  subject  fully  set  forth 

•o  much  of  exbting  legislation  as  reouires  the  coinage  its  importance. 

of  silver  dollars  containing  only  4121  grains  of  silver.  The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  education  in 
and  in  its  stead  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  the  Army  shows  that  there  are  seventy-eight  schoob 
Treasury  to  coin  silver  dollars  of  equivalent  value,  as  now  in  operation  in  the  Army,  with  an  aggregate  at- 
bullion.  with  gold  dollars.  This  will  defraud  no  man,  tendance  of  2,805  cnlbtcd  men  and  children.  The 
and  will  be  in  accordance  with  familiar  precedents.  Secretary  recommends  the  enlistment  of  one  hundred 
Congress,  on  several  occasions,  has  alterea  the  ratio  and  fiily  school -masters,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  establbh  commissary  sei^geonts.  An  appropriation  is  needed 
it  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  actual  ratio  of  to  supply  the  Judge- Advocates  of  tno  Army  with  suit- 
value  between  the  two  metab.  able  liDraries,  and  the  Secretary  recommends  that  the 

In  financial  legblation  every  measure  in  the  dlrec-  corps  of  Judge- Advocates  be  placed  upon  the  same 

ton  of  greater  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  pecuniary  footing,  as  to  promotion,  with  tne  other  staff  corps  of 

obligations  has  been  found  bv  experience  to  diminisn  the  Army.   Under  existing  laws,  the  Bureau  of  Military 

the  rates  of  interest  which  debtors  are  required  to  pav.  Justice  consbts  of  one  officer,  the  Judge- Advocate- 

ond  to  increase  the  facility  with  which  money  can  be  General,  and  the  corps  of  Judge- Advocates  of  eight 

obtained  for  every  legitimate  purpose.    Our  own  re-  officers  of  equal  rank  (miyors),  with  a  provision  that 

cent  financial  history  shows  now  surely  money  be-  the  limit  of  the  corps  shall  remain  at  four  when  rc- 

comes  abundant  whenever  confidence  in  the  exact  per-  duced  by  casualty  or  resignation  to  that  number.    The 

formanoe  of  moneyed  obligations  is  establbhed.  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  and 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  expenditures  the  corps  of  Judge- Advocates,  ujwn  the  same  basb 

of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  with  the  other  staff  corps  of  the  Army,  would  remove 

80, 1880,  were  $89,924,778.03.    The  appropriations  for  an  unjust  discrimination   against  deserving  officers, 

this  department,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  amount  to  and  subserve  the  best  intcroiits  of  the  service. 

141,998,630.40.  Especial  att«ntion  is  asked  to  the  report  of  the 

With  respect  to  the  Army,  the  Secretary  invites  at-  Chier  of  Engineers  upon  the  condition  of  our  national 
tention  to  tno  fact  that  its  strength  b  United  by  stat-  defenses.  From  a  personal  inspection  of  many  of  the 
ute  (section  1,115  Revised  Statutes)  to  not  more  than  fortifications  referred  to,  the  Secretary  b  able  to  em- 
80,000  enlbted  men,  but  that  provbos  contained  in  phosize  the  recommendations  made,  and  to  state  that 
appropriation  bills  have  limitoa  expenditures  to  the  their  incomplete  and  defenseless  condition  b  discrcdit- 
enlbtinent  of  but  25,000.  It  b  believed  the  full  legal  able  to  the  country.  While  other  nations  have  been 
strength  b  the  least  possible  force  at  which  the  pres-  increasing  their  means  for  carrving  on  offensive  war- 
ent  organization  am  be  maintained,  having  in  view  fare  and  attacking  maritime  cities,  we  have  been  dor- 
efficiency,  dbcipline,  and  economy.  While  the  enlbt-  mant  in  preparation  for  defense ;  nothing  of  impor- 
ment  of  this  force  would  add  somewhat  to  the  appi-o-  tance  has  been  done  toward  strengthening  and  finishing 
priation  for  pay  of  tlio  Army,  the  savin;^  made  in  our  cai^'mated  works  since  our  lute  Civil  War,  during 
other  respects  would  bo  more  tnan  an  equivalent  for  which  the  great  guns  of  modem  warfare  and  the  heavy 
thb  additional  outLiy,  and  cho  efficiency  of  the  Army  armor  of  modem  fortifications  and  ships  came  into 
would  be  larjrely  increased.  use  among  the  nations ;  and  our  earthworks,  left  by  a 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  west  of  sudden  failure  of  appropriations  some  years  since  in 

the  Mbsissippi  River,  and  the  great  tide  of  settlers  ,all  stages  of  inoompleti on,  are  now  being  rapidly  de- 

which  has  flowed  in  upon  new  territory,  impose  on  stroycd  by  the  elements. 

the  military  an  entire  enange  of  policy.  The  mainte-  Tne  two  great  rivers  of  the  North  American  Con- 
nance  of  small  posts  along  wagon  and  stage  routes  of  tinent— the  Mlsabsippi  and  the  Columbia — have  their 
travel  b  no  longer  necessary.  "Permanent  quarters  at  navigable  waters  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
points  selected,  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  Stat^,  and  are  of  vast  importance  to  our  internal  and 
Uioso  heretofore  constructed^  will  be  required.  Under  foreign  commerce.  The  permanency  of  the  important 
exbting  laws  permanent  buildings  can  not  bo  erected  work  on  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River  seems 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  when  sales  of  now  to  be  assured.  There  has  been  no  failure  what- 
military  sites  and  buildings  have  been  authorized  the  ever  in  the  maintenance  of  the  maximum  channel  dur- 
moneys  received  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury  and  ing  the  six  months  ended  August  9th  last.  This  ex- 
could  only  become  available  through  a  new  appropria-  periment  has  opened  a  broad,  deep  highway  to  the 
tion.    It  IS  recommended  that  provbion  bo  made  oy  a  ocean,  and  b  an  improvement  u^)on  the  x>ermanenk 
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success  of  which  congratulations  may  be  exchanged  dispUy  is  required.      It  is-  believed  that  a  idt- 

among  people  abroad  and  at  home,  and  especimly  able  structure  can  be  erected  at  a  coat  not  to  exceed 

among  the  communities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  $250,000. 

whose  commercial  exchanges  float  in  an  unobstructed  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  great 

channel  safely  to  and  from  the  sea.  services  of  the  commander  and  chief  of  our  arimes 

A  oompreiicnsive  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  whose  wise,  firm,  and 

and  its  tributaries  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  im|x>r-  patriotic  conduct  did  so  much  to  bring  that  momentoos 

tance.    These  great  water-ways  comprise  a  system  of  conflict  to  a  close.    The  l<^rislation  of  the  Umted  Ststei 

inland  transportation  spread  like  net- work  over  a  contains  many  precedents  for  the  recognition  of  diitin- 

large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  navigable  to  guished  miliftury  merit,  authoriang  nnk  and  emola- 

the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  miles.    Producers  ments  to  be  conferreu  for  eminent  services  to  Uie 

and  consumers  alike  have  a  common  interest  in  such  country.    An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  i^^(HDt- 

unequaled  facilities  for  cheap  transportation.     "Geo-  ment  of  a  Captain-General  of  the  Army,  with  suitable 

Srapnically,  commercially,  and  ^liticall^r,  they  are  provisions  relating  to  compensation,  retirement,  tad 

le  strongest  tic  between  the  various  sections  of  the  other  details,  would,  in  my  judgment^  be  altogetha 

country.    These  channels  of  communication  and  in-  fitting  and  proper,  and  would  be  warmly  approved  bj 

terchange  are  the  property  of  the  nation.   Its  juri^c-  the  country. 

tion  is  paramount  over  tneir  waters,  and  the  plainest  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  exhibits  the 

principles  of  public  interest  require  their  intelligent  successful  and  satisfactory  management  of  that  deptit- 

and  careful  su}M3rvision,  with  a  view  to  their  i>roteo-  ment  during  the  last  fiscal  year.   The  total  expenditures 

tion,  improvement,  and  the  enhancement  of  their  use-  for  the  year  were  $12,916,639.45.  leaving  unexpended 

fulness.  at  the  close  of  the  year  $2,141,682.23  of  the  amount  of 

The  channel  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  a  distance  available  appropriations.    The  appropriations  ibr  the 

of  about  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  ob-  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOj  1S81,  are  $15,095,- 

Btructed  by  a  succession  of  bars,  which  occasion  seri-  061.45,  and  the  total  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  yeir, 

ous  delays  in  navigation,  and  heavy  expense  for  light-  ending  June  80, 1882,  are  $15,953,751.61.    The  amoont 

erage  and  towage.    A  depth  of  at  least  twenty  feet  at  drawn  bv  warrant  from  July  1, 18S0,  to  November  1, 

low  tide  should  be  secured  and  maintained,  to  meet  1880,  is  $5,041,570.45. 

the  requirements  of  the  extensive  and  growing  inland  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

and  ocean  commerce  it  subserves.    The  most  urgent  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  some 

need,  however,  for  this  great  water-way  is  a  perma-  form  of  civil  government  for  the  people  of  Alaska  is 

nent  improvement  of  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  approved.    At  present  there  is  no  protection  of  per- 

river.  sons  or  property  in  tiiat  Territory,  except  such  as  is 

From  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  afibrded  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship 
of  over  six  hundred  miles,  there  is  no  harbor  on  our  Jamestown.  The  vessel  was  dispatched  to  Sitka,  he- 
Pacific  coast  which  can  be  approached  during  stormy  cause  of  tiie  fear  that,  without  the  immediate  prennoe 
weather.  An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  national  authority,  there  was  impending  dan- 
thousand  dollars  was  made  bv  the  Forty-fifth  Con-  ger  of  anarchy.  The  steps  taken  to  restore  order  have 
ffress  for  the  commencement  of  a  breakwater  and  har-  been  acceptea  in  good  faith  by  both  white  and  Indian 
Dor  of  refuge,  to  be  located  at  some  point  between  the  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  for  this  method  of  Tt- 
Straits  of  Fuca  and  San  Francisco,  at  which  the  ne-  straint  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  now  exi^t.  If,  how- 
cessities  of  commerce,  local  and  general,  will  be  best  ever,  the  Jamestown  should  be  withdrawn,  leavinc 
accommodated.  The  amount  appropriated  is  thought  the  people,  as  at  present,  without  the  ordinary^  judidal, 
to  be  Quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  and  administrative  autnority  of  organized  'local  gov- 
cost  or  the  work  when  finished  will  be  very  great,  emment,  eerious  consequences  might  ensue, 
owing  to  the  want  of  natural  advantages  for  a  site  at  The  laws  provide  only  for  the  collection  of  revenue, 
any  point  on  the  coast  between  the  designated  limits,  the  protection  of  public  property,  and  the  transmission 
and  It  has  not  been  thought  to  be  advisable  to  under-  of  the  mails.  The  problem  is  to  supply  a  local  rale 
take  the  work  without  a  larger  appropriation.  I  com-  for  a  population  so  scattered  and  so  peculiar  in  itsori^ 
mend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  and  condition.    The  natives  are  reported  to  be  teaoi- 

Tho  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the  War  able  and  self-supporting,  and.  if  properly  in^iitracted, 

Department  is  urgently  needed,  and  the  estimates  for  doubtless  would  advance  rapidly  in  civilization,  and  a 

continuing   its   construction   are   especially   reoom-  new  factor  of  prosperity  would  be  added  to  tiie  na^ 

mended.  tional  life.    I  tneretbre  recommend  the  requisite  legis- 

The  collections  of  books,  specimens,  and  records  lation  upon  this  subiect 
constituting  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  taken  steps  toward 
are  of  national  importance.  The  library  now  contains  the  establishment  of  naval  coaling-stations  at  the  Isth- 
about  51^500  volumes  and  57,000  pamphlets  relating  mus  of  Panama,  to  meet  the  rcqmremcnts  of  our  oom- 
to  medicine,  surgery,  and  allied  topics.  The  contents  mercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  consist  of  22,0<X)  speci-  which  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  LocatioDi 
mens,  and  are  unique  in  the  completeness  with  which  eminently  smtable,  both  as  regards  our  naval  purposes 
both  military  surgery  and  the  diseases  of  armies  are  and  tiie  uses  of  commerce,  have  been  selected,  one  on 
illustrated.  Their  destruction  would  be  an  irrepara-  the  east  side  of  the  Istiimus,  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  in 
ble  loss,  not  only  to  tiie  United  States  but  to  the  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  otiier  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
world.  There  are  filed  in  the  record  and  pension  di-  at  the  Bay  of  Golfito.  The  only  sale  harbon,  snffi- 
vision  over  16,000  bound  volumes  of  hospital  records,  cientiy  commodious,  on  the  Isthmus  are  at  these  points, 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  papers,  embracing  and  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than  one  hundred 
the  original  records  of  tne  hospitals  ot  our  armies  dur-  miles.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj  con- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Aside  from  their  historical  value,  eludes  with  valuable  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
these  records  are  daily  searched  for  evidence  needed  building  up  of  our  merchant-marine  service,  which 
in  the  settlement  of  forge  numbers  of  pension  and  deserve  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
other  clnimn,  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  exhibita  the 
against  attempted  frauds,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  continual  growth  and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  of 
honest  claimants.  These  valuable  collections  are  now  the  postal  service.  The  operations  of  no  depaitincnC 
in  a  building  which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  dan-  of  the  Government,  perhaps,  represent  with  groafeerex- 
ger  of  destniction  by  fire.  It  ts  therefore  earnestly  actness  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  business 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  tor  a  new  of  the  country.  In  1860  tiie  postal  receipts  were  $8,- 
fire-proof  building,  adequate  for  the  present  needs  518,067.40 :  m  1880  the  receipts  were  $33,815,479.34. 
and  reasonable  future  expansion  of  tnese  valuable  All  the  innabitants  of  the  country  are  directiv  and 
collections.  Such  a  building  should  be  absolutely  personally  interested  in  having  proner  mail  facilities, 
fire -proof;   no  expenditure  for  mere  architectural  and  naturally  watch   the   post-omoe   very   dooaly. 
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sireful  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  people  has 
d  a  constant  stimulus  to  improvement.  During 
.St  year  there  was  an  incroaAe  of  2, 184  post-ollice}), 
le  mail  routes  were  extended  27,177  miles,  muk- 
I  additional  annual  transportation  of  10,804,191 
The  revenues  of  the  postal  service  for  the  en- 
year  are  estimated  at  $38,845,174.10,  and  the 
dutures  at  $42,475,982,  leavin^^  a  deficiency  to  be 
priated  out  of  the  Treasury  ot  $8,630,757.90. 
»  Universal  Postal  Union  nas  received  the  acces- 
f  almost  all  the  countries  and  colonies  of  the 
maintaining  organized  postal  services,  and  it  is 
ently  ex{>ected  that  all  the  otlier  countries  and  col- 
Dow  ouuide  the  Union  will  soon  unite  therewith, 
ealizing  the  gr^md  idea  and  aim  of  the  founders  of 
lion  of  forming,  for  purposes  of  international  mail 
unication,  a  single  postal  territory,  embracing 
9rid^  with  complete  uniformity  of  postal  charges 
onditions  of  international  exchange  for  all  ae- 
ions  of  correspondence.  To  enable  the  United 
to  do  its  full  lihare  of  this  great  work  additional 
ition  is  asked  by  the  Postmaster-GcDeral,  to 
I  recommendations  esoecial  attention  is  called. 
I  sug^tion  of  the  rostmastcr-General  that  it 
.  be  wise  to  encourage,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
:ablishment  of  American  lines  of  steamers  by  our 
itizens,  to  carry  the  mails  between  our  own  ports 
lose  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America, 
f  trans-pacific  countries,  is  commended  to  the  se- 
consideration  of  Congreas. 
I  attention  of  Congress  is  also  invited  to  the  sug- 
[is  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  pos^ 

;»• 

necessity  for  additional  provision  to  aid  in  the 
ction  of  the  business  of  the  Federal  courts  be- 

cach  year  more  apparent.  The  dockets  of  the 
me  Court,  and  of  tne  Circuit  Courts  in  the  greater 
9r  of  the  circuits,  are  encumbered  with  the  eon- 
accession  of  cases.  In  the  former  Court,  and 
ny  instances  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  years  in- 
16  before  it  is  practicable  to  bring  cases  to  a 

Attorney- General  recommends  the  establisk- 
>f  an  Intermediate  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
ecommended  Uiat  the  number  of  jud^  of  the 
t  Court  in  each  circuit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1  circuit,  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  ot 
)r  judge:  in  the  second  circuit,  that  two  should 
led ;  ana  that  an  Intermediate  Appellate  Court 
I  be  formed  in  each  circuit,  to  consist  of  the  dr- 
udges and  the  circuit  justice,  and  that  in  the 
of  the  absence  of  either  of  these  judges  the  place 
absent  judge  should  be  supplied  by  the  judge 

of  the  district  courts  in  the  circuit.  Such  an 
ate  court  could  bo  safely  invested  with  large 
iction,  and  its  decisions  would  satisfy  suitors  In 
cases  where  appeals  would  still  be  allowed  to  the 
me  Court.  The  expense  incurred  for  this  intor- 
te  court  will  require  a  very  moderate  increase  oi 
propriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Department 
itico.  This  recommendation  is  commended  to 
rcful  consideration  of  Congress. 
i  evident  that  a  delay  of  justice,  in  many  in- 
8  oppressive  and  disastrous  to  suitors,  now 
arily  occurs  in  the  Federal  Courts,  which  will  in 
ay  be  remedied. 

(  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents 
borate  account  of  the  operations  of  that  depart- 
during  the  past  year.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
»  say  that  our  Indian  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  condition  now  than  ever  before.  The 
IS  nave  made  gratifying  progress  in  agriculture, 
ig,  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Many,  who  were 
years  ago  in  hostile  conflict  with  tne  Govem- 
are  ouictly  settling  down  on  farms  where  they 

0  make  their  pennanent  homcs^  building  houses, 
igi^zing  in  the  occupations  of  civilized  life.  The 
uction  of  the  frci^nting  business  among  them 
«n  remarkably  fruitful  of  good  results,  in  giving 
of  them  congenial  and  remunerative  employment, 

1  stimulating  their  ambition  to  earn  their  own 


support.  Their  honesty,  fidelity,  and  efficiency  as 
carriers  are  highly  praised.  The  organization  of  a 
police  force  of  Indians  has  been  equally  successful  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  upon  the  reservations,  and 
in  exercising  a  wholesome,  moral  influence  among  the 
Indians  themselves.  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  recommendation  that  the  pay  of  this 
force  be  increased  as  an  inducement  to  the  tiest  class 
of  voung  men  to  enter  it. 

Much  care  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the 
enlargement  of  educational  facilities  for  the  Indians. 
The  means  available  for  this  important  object  have  been 
very  inadequate.  A  few  additional  boarding-schools 
at  Indian  agencies  have  been  established,  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  has  been  be^un  for  several  more, 
but  an  increase  of  the  appropriations  for  this  interest- 
ing undertaking  is  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  ot  Inaian  ciiildren  of  school  age.  The 
number  otfered  by  their  parents  from  nil  paits  of  the 
country  for  education  in  the  Government  schools  is 
much  larger  than  can  be  accommodated  with  the  means 
at  present  available  for  that  purpose.  The  number  of 
Inaian  pupils  at  the  Normal  School  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  direction  of  General  Armstrong,  has 
Been  considerably  increased,  and  their  progress  is 
highly  encouraging.  The  Indian  school  established 
by  the  Interior  Department,  in  1879.  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, under  tne  direction  of  Captain  Pratt,  has 
been  equally  successful.  It  has  now  nearly  two  nun- 
dred  pupils  of  both  sexes,  representing  a  great  variety 
of  the  tnbes  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  pu- 
pils in  both  these  institutions  receive  not  only  an  ele- 
mentary English  education,  but  are  also  instructed  in 
house-work,  a^culture,  and  useful  mechanical  pur- 
suits. A  similar  school  was  established  this  year  at 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  for  the  education  of  Indian 
youth  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition  to  this,  thirtv- 
six  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  selected  from  the 
Eastern  Chero^ccs  and  placed  in  boarding-schools  in 
North  Carolina,  where  they  are  to  receive  an  elemen- 
tary English  education  and  training  in  industrial  pur< 
suiU.  The  interest  shown  bv  Indian  parents^  even 
among  the  so-called  wild  tribes,  in  the  education  of 
tlieir  children  is  very  gratifying,  and  gives  promise 
tliat  the  results  accomplished  by  the  etforts  now  mak- 
ing will  be  of  lastli^  oencfit. 

The  expenses  of  Indian  education  have  so  far  been 
drawn  from  the  permanent  civilization  fund  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  but  the  fund 
is  now  so  much  reduced  that  the  continuance  of  this 
txineficial  work  will  in  the  future  depend  on  specific 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  purpose ;  and  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  not 
permit  institutions  so  fruitful  of  good  results  to  perish 
for  want  of  means  for  their  support.  On  tlie  contrary, 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  such  schools  appeara  to 
me  highly  advisable. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  free  from  disturb- 
ances among  the  Indian  tribes.  An  agreement  has 
been  made  with  the  Utes  by  which  tlie)r  surrender 
their  \&t^  reservation  in  Colorado  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  agree  to  settle  in 
severalty  on  certain  lands  designated  for  that  purpose, 
as  farmers,  holding  individual  title  to  their  land  in  fee- 
simple,  inalienable  for  a  certain  period.  In  this  way 
a  costly  Indian  war  has  been  avoided,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  imminent,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  an  Indian  nation  has  given  up 
its  tribal  existence  to  oe  settled  in  severalty,  and  to 
live  as  individuals  under  the  common  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  year,  with  but  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions, nas  been  orderly  and  peaceful.  The  guerrilla 
warfare  carried  on  for  two  years  by  Victorio  and  his 
band  of  Southern  Apaches  has  virtually  come  to  an 
end  by  the  death  of  that  chief  and  most  of  his  follow- 
ers on  Mexican  soil.  The  disturbances  caused  on  our 
northern  frontier  by  Sittin.5  Bull  and  his  men,  who 
hod  taken  refuge  in  the  British  dominions,  are  also 
likely  to  cease.   A  largo  minority  of  his  followers  have 
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Burrendercd  to  our  military  forces,  and  the  remjunder  beauty  of  the  national  Capital,  and  would,  to^retbervith 

are  apparently  in  progress  of  disinteip^tion.  the  Treasury  and  the  new  State,  Navy,  an^  War  De> 

I  concur  \»'ith  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ex-  parimcnt  building,  form  one  of  the  moat  impotdnji 

pressing  the  earnest  hope  tliat  Con^p-ess  will  at  this  groups  of  public  edifices  in  the  world. 
session  take  favorable  action  on  the  bill  providing  for        The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  exprcsMs  the  coo- 

the  allotment  of  lands  on  the  diflferent  reservations  in  fldent  belief  that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  production 

severalty  to  the  Indians,  with  patents  conferring  fee-  of  our  own  sug^r  and  tea  have  been  cnooura^inf  It  th- 

simple  title  inalienable  for  a  certain  period,  and  the  warded.    The  importance  of  the  results  attamed  bsTe 

eventual  disposition  of  the  residue  of  the  reservations,  attracted  marked  attention  at  home,  and  have  reoeived 

for  general  settlement,  with  the  consent  and  for  the  the  special  consideration  of  foreign  nations.    The  soe- 

benetit  of  the  Indians,  placing  the  latter  under  the  oessnil  cultivation  of  our  own  tea  and  the  manufacture 

equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country.     This  of  our  own  sugar  would  make  a  difference  of  many 

measure,  together  with  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  wealth  of  the  na- 

educational  efforts,  will  work  the  most  important  and  tion. 
effective  advance  toward  the  solution  ot  the  Indian      ^  The  report  of  the  Commisuoner  asks  attention  par- 

Eroblem,  in  preimring  for  the  CTodual  merging  of  our  ticularly  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  an  infectious 

idian  population  in  the  great  Body  of  American  citi-  and  contagious  cattle  disease  known  and  drmded  in 

zenship.  Europe  and  Asia  as  cattle-plague,  or  pleuro-pneumo- 

A  large  increase  is  refwrted  m  the  disposal  of  public  nio.    A  mild  t^rpe  of  this  disease,  in  certain  sectioni 

lands  for  settlement  during  the  past  year,  which  marks  of  our  country,  is  the  occasion  of  great  \o^  to  our  fium- 

the  prosperous  growth  ot  our  agricultural  industry,  ers^  and  of  serious  disturbance  to  our  trade  with  Oreat 

and  a  vigorous  movement  of  population  toward  our  Britain,  which  furnishes  a  market  for  most  of  oar  live 

unoccupied  lands.    As  this  movement  proceeds^  the  stock  and  dressed  meats.    The  value  of  neat-cattle  ex- 

codification  of  our  land  laws,  as  well  as  proper  legisla-  ported  from  the  United  States  for  the  eight  moothi 

tion  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  public  lands,  b^me  ended  August  81, 1880,  was  more  than  twelve  milhon 

of  more  pressing  necessity,  and  1  therefore  invite  the  dollars,  and  nearly  double  the  value  for  the  same  pe> 

consideration  ot  Congress  to  the  report  and  the  ao-  nod  in  1879,  an  unexampled  increase  of  escport  trade, 

companying  drafl  of  a  bill,  made  by  tne  Public  Lands  Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  important 

Commission,  which  were  communicated  by  me  to  matter. 

Congress  at  the  last  session.     Earlv  action  upon  this  ^  The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  a  oootinued 

important  subject  is  highly  desirable.  increase  of  public  interest  in  educational  affiurs,  and 

The  attention  of  Congrc^  is  again  asked  to  the  that  the  public  schools  generally  throughout  the  coon- 

wastefVil  depredations  committed  on  our  public  timber-  try  are  well  sustained.    Industrial  training  is  attract- 

lands,  and  the  rapid  and  indiscriminate  ^  '        *  *~~  "  ^  -^.— -j—     _ j   -n  ^ 

our  forests.    The  urgent  necessity 
this  end  is  now  generally  recognized 

lawless  character  of  the  depredations  committed,  and  lished  for  theinstruction  of  Indian  vouth,  are  gaining 

the  disastrous  oonaoqucnccs  which  will  inevitably  fol-  steadily  in  public  estimation.    The  Commissioner  asks 

low  their  continuance,  legislation  has  again  and  again  special  attention  to  the  depredations  committed  on  the 

been  recommended  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  to  preserve  lands  reserved  for  the  future  support  of  public  instruc- 

for  the  people  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories  tion,  and  to  the  verv  great  neea  of  help  from  the  na- 

tlie  timuer  needed  for  domestic  and  other  essential  tion  for  schools  in  tne  Territories  and  in  the  Southern 

ueics.  States.    The  recommendation  heretofore  made  is  rt- 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  peated  and  urged,  that  an  educational  fund  be  set  apart, 

is  a  document  of  unusual  interest.    The  consolidation  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  soles  of  the  public  land» 

of  the  various  geological  and  geographical  surveys  and  annually,  the  income  of  which,  and  the  remainder  o^ 

exploring  enterpriser,  each  of  which  has  heretofore  the  net  annual  proceeds,  to  be  distributed  on  some  sat— 

operated  upon  an  independent  plan,  without  concert,  t^factory  plan  to  the  States  and  the  Territories  and  th^ 

con  not  full  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  those  Indus-  District  of  Columbia. 

tries  of  the  country  which  depend  upon  the  develop-        The  success  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  o^ 

ment  of  our  mineral  resources.    The  labors  of  the  sci-  Columbia,  and  the  progress  mode,  under  the  intelli — 

entific  men,  of  recognized  merit,  who  compose  the  pent  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Su — 

corps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  during  the  first  season  perintendent,  in  supplying  the  educational  reouire — 

of  their  field  operations  and  inquiries,  appear  to  have  ments  of  the  District  unth  thorou^ily  trained  ana  effi — 

been  very  comprehensive,  and  will  soon  Dc  oommuni-  cient  teachers,  is  verv  gratifying.    The  acts  of  Congress^, 

cated  to  Congress  in  a  number  of  volumes.    The  Di-  from  time  to  time,  donating  ruiblic  lands  to  the  severaB^ 

rector  of  the  Survev  recommends  that  the  investiga-  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  educational  interest<^ 

tions  carried  on  by  hU  bureau,  which  so  far  have  been  have  proved  to  be  ^inse  measures  of  public  policy,  re 

confined  to  the  so-called  public-land  States  and  Terri-  suiting  in  great  and  lasting  benefit    It  would  seem  lo^^ 

tories,  be  extended  over  the  entire  country,  and  that  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  extend  the  benefits  oir 

tlie  necessary  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose,  this  Ic^risUtion,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  so  fully^ 

This  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  iron,  coal,  vindicated  by  experience,  to  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
and  other  mining  interests  of  the.  Mississippi  Valley,        1  again  commend  the  general  interests  of  the  DUtricC-^ 

and  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.    The  subject  of  Columbia  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  CongrcM. 

is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress.  The  affairs  of  tlie  District,  as  shown  by  tlie  report  o^' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  attention  to  the  the  Commissionera,  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi — 

want  of  room  m  the  public  buildings  of  the  Capital,  tion. 


ing  of  private  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ing  the  murahcs  of  the  Potomac  acUacent  to  the  Capi — 

for  the  locution  of  public  officer,  for  which  a  large  tal,  and  I  am  constrained  by  its  importance  to  advert 

amount  of  rent  is  annually  paid,  while  the  separation  again  to  tlie  subject.    These  fiats  embrace  an  area  o^ 

of  offices  belonging  to  the  same  department  impedes  several  hundretl  acres.    They  are  an  impediment  tc^ 

the  transaction  of  current  busincjss.     The  Secretary  thedrainageofthccity.andseriously  impair  its  healths 

pui:gcsts  that  the  blocks  surrounding  Lafayette  Square  It  is  believed  that,  with  this  substantial  improvement 

on  the  east,  north,  and  west  be  purchased  as  the  sites  of  its  river  front,  the  Capital  would  be,  in  all  respect^^ 

for  new  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Govern-  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  the  world.    Asidtf 

ment  offices,  Icavin?  the  square  itself  intact,  and  that,  from  its  permanent  population,  this  city  is  necessarily 

if  such  buildings  were  constructed  upon  a  harmoni-  the  place  of  residence  of  persons  tVom  every  section  oi 

ous  plan  of  arcliitecture,  they  would  add  much  to  the  the  country  engaged  in  the  public  servioo.     Man/ 
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others  reside  here  temporarily  for  the  transaction  of 
business  with  the  Government. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  land  acquired 
will  probably  be  worth  the  cost  of  reclaiming  it,  and 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  will  be  ^reatlv  im- 
proved. 1  therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  importance  of  prompt  provision  for  this 
much-needed  and  too-long-dela^ed  improvement. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  inadequate.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  use  throughout  the  city,  the 
consumption  by  Grovemment  is  necessarily  very  great 
in  the  navy-vard,  arsenal,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  a  large  quantity  is  reouired  for  the  proper 
preservation  of  tne  numerous  parks  and  the  cleansing 
of  sewers.  1  recommend  that  this  subject  receive  the 
•arly  attention  of  Congress,  and  that,  in  making  pro- 


vision for  an  increased  supply,  such  means  be  adcj^ted 
as  will  have  in  view  the  future  growth  of  the  city. 
Temporary  expedients  for  such  a  purpose  can  not  but 
be  wasteful  of  money,  and  therefore  unwi^.  A  more 
ample  reservoir,  with  corresponding  fucUities  for  keep- 
ing it  filled,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  constructed. 
I  commend  again  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  Kub- 
ject  of  the  removid  fVom  their  present  location  of  the 
depots  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city ;  and 
I  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  tormer  messages 
in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  the  completion  of  the  Washii^on 
Monument,  and  of  liberal  appropriations  in  support 
of  the  benevolent,  refomiatory,  and  penal  institutions 
of  the  District.  RUTHERFORD  B.  IIAYES. 

EzEODTiVK  Mansion,  December  6, 1880. 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed 
Chuboh  in  America. — ^The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as  re- 
ported to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1880 : 


CLASSES. 


Albany 

Aroot. 

Bergen , 

SoQth  Bergen 

Csyuga 

Geneva. 

Gruid  River. 

Greene 

Holland. 

Hudson 

lUinois.. 

KinfTston 

North  Lon^  Island 
Boath  Lonff  Island 

Michigan 

Monmouth 

Montgomery 

Newark 

New  Bninswiclc . . 

New  York 

Orange 

Panmus 

Paasaic. 

Philadelphia 

Poughkeepsie 

Raritan 

Senaselaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 

Total 


ChorebM. 

Mlakten. 

17 

IS 

81 

8 

1« 

17 

11 

14 

11 

12 

17 

18 

1ft 

18 

7 

8 

17 

1ft 

10 

14 

23 

20 

U 

18 

20 

28 

17 

28 

9 

10 

11 

14 

28 

17 

14 

13 

10 

21 

21 

84 

26 

24 

22 

22 

14 

19 

14 

14 

11 

14 

16 

81 

18 

13 

14 

14 

11 

18 

14 

11 

1ft 

19 

14 

17 

88 

17 

ftlO 

ft4ft 

Commonl* 
outt. 


8,168 
1,2S6 
2,174 
l,7Sft 
1,108 
1,858 
2,828 
1.4ft4 
2,897 
1.94S 
8,084 
2,492 
8.377 
8,950 
766 
13B0 
8.581 
2,466 
2.253 
6,891 
8,ftft3 
2,917 
1.919 
8,174 
8,254 
8,619 
8,090 
1,623 
2,58ft 
1,22ft 
2.6^*0 
2,0«7 
2,4l>8 

S0,208 


Number  of  families  connected  with  the 
Church,  43,289 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools, 
645,  with  80,445  scholars ;  amount  of  contri- 
butions for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes, 
$171,614;  for  congregational  purposes,  $852,- 
286. 

Reports  were  made  to  the  General  Synod  of 
the  condition  of  the  funds  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  Church,  as  follows: 

Widawt'  Fund:  Present  amount,  $52,703; 
income  for  the  year,  $3,074;  annuities  had 
been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $2,819.  Ten  wid- 
ows, four  ministers,  and  two  orphans  had  been 
aided  during  the  year. 

Disabled  Ministers^  Fund:  Amount  of  in- 
vested funds,  $19,614;  total  increase  for  the 


year,  $5,806,  of  which  amount  $8,778  had 
been  paid  out  to  disabled  ministers.  Twenty- 
five  persons  had  been  relieved  by  this  fund  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Board  of  Education :  Contributions  of  the 
churches  during  the  year,  $9,479;  indebted- 
ness of  the  board,  $10,820.  Seventy-two  stu- 
dents had  been  under  the  care  of  the  board. 

Board  of  Publication:  Net  profits  of  the 
year,  $708;  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
$7,300;  funded  debt,  $5,200. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  reported 
that  its  own  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
$34,527,  and  the  receipts  on  account  of  the 
church-building  fund,  $7,139.  The  latter  fund 
was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $4,616. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $63,185,  or  $4,742  more  than 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  Two  mis- 
sionaries had  been  sent  to  Japan  during  the 
year.  The  missions  at  Amoy,  China,  Arcot, 
India,  and  in  Japan  returned  14  stations,  101 
out-stations,  16  missionaries,  21  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 11  native  ministers,  38  catechists  or 
preachers,  14  assistant  catechists,  32  readers, 
40  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  9  schoolmis- 
tresses, 85  churches  with  2,341  communicants, 
3  academies  (in  India  and  Japan)  with  96  schol- 
ars, 49  day-schools  (in  China  and  India),  with 
1,719  scholars,  12  theological  students  (in  Chi- 
na and  Japan),  1  dispensary  (in  India),  in  which 
12,001  patients  were  treated,  and  contributions 
from  the  native  churches  amounting  to  $2,250. 
The  growth  of  the  missions,  during  fifteen  years, 
is  shown  in  an  increase  of  24  churches,  85  out- 
stations,  1,626  communicants,  5,500  adherents, 
and  1,541  scholars  from  December,  18G4,  to 
December,  1879. 

The  receipts  of  the  JToman^s  Board  for  the 
year  had  been  $8,879,  or  nearly  $500  more 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  This  society 
was  about  to  assume  nil  the  work  among  wom* 
en  and  girls  connected  with  the  missions. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June 
2d.  The  Rev.  John  A.  De  Baun,  I).  D.,  was 
chosen  President.  Four  classes  had  sent  me- 
morials to  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  Freema- 
sonry and  secret  societies,  which  they  consid- 
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ered,  for  reasons  which  were  specifically  given, 
to  be  *^  anti-republican,  anti-Christian,  and  an- 
ti-Reformed,^* asking  the  Sjnod  to  make  a  de- 
liverance on  the  subject,  embodying  its  advice, 
testimony,  and  the  evidence  of  its  active  oppo- 
sition against  such  societies.  The  Synod,  in  re- 
ply, adopted  a  declaration — 

"  that  while  as  the  ex  parte  evidence  of  the  memorials 
now  before  it,  this  Synod  can  not  properly  give  its 
official  testimony  for  or  against  Freemasonry  and  other 
oath-bound  secret  societies ;  and  while  it  holds  as  sa- 
cred the  indctieosible  rights  of  all  its  ministers  and 
members  to  their  individual  conscientious  convictions 
and  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  subject  only  to  their 
prior  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  his  Church,  yet  it  here- 
by declares  that  no  communicant  member  and  no  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  ought  to 
unite  with,  or  remain  in,  any  society  or  institution, 
whether  secret  or  open,  where  principles,  practices, 
and  obligations  are  anti-Christian  or  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong; 
that  this  synod  solemnly  believes  and  declares  tlut 
anv  system  of  religion  or  morals  whose  tendency  is  to 
hide  our  Saviour,  or  to  supplant  the  religion  of  wliich 
he  is  the  founder,  should  receive  no  countenance  from 
his  professed  followers  j  and,  furthermore,  that  no  hu- 
man, benevolent,  or  philanthropic,  or  reforming  agen- 
cy in  this  world  can  take  the  j)lace  of  the  Chur^  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whose  principle 
is  to  ^  do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  those  that 
are  of  the  nousehold  of  faith '  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all 
who  belong  to  this  Church  are  in  dut^  bouna  to  give 
it  the  preeminence  over  all  inferior  mstitutions,  and 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  its  unity, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and  especially  its  great  chari- 
ties and  philantliropies  ;  that  this  Synod  also  advises 
consistories  and  classes  of  the  Church  to  be  very  kind 
and  forbearing  and  strictly  constitutional  in  their  deal- 
ings with  incuviduals  on  this  subject,  and  that  they 
be  and  are  hereby  cautioned  against  setting  up  any 
new  tests  of  coomiunion  in  the  Christian  Churcn.'' 

A  plan  for  systematic  benevolence  was  adopt- 
ed. It  provides  for  the  submission  yearly,  by 
the  several  boards  of  benevolence,  of  state- 
ments of  their  condition  and  needs,  and  for 
the  apportionment,  by  the  Synod's  Committee 
of  Systematic  Benevolence,  of  the  sums  to  be 
raised  among  the  several  classes,  and  a  further 
apportionment  by  the  several  classes  among 
the  individual  churches. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod,  that  the  members  of 
tlie  Church  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
Christian  profession  not  to  encourage  by  their 
own  subscriptions,  or  in  any  way,  the  circula- 
tion of  Sunday  papers. 

II.  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  "  Almanac  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  "  (Reformed  Church  Publication 
Board,  Philadelphia)  for  1881 : 


SYNODS. 

Mlobton. 

CoDgrega- 
tioiu. 

ouinlMfti 

Bvnodofthe  United  States 

Synod  of  Ohio 

208 
US 
162 

A6 
180 

44 

4«7 
29S 
249 
121 
266 
89 

64.687 
21,200 

8  vnod  of  the  Northwest 

22,0S0 

Synod  of  Pittsburg 

11.078 

8 vnod  of  the  Potomsc 

27,264 

Qerman  Synod  uf  the  East 

9,508 

Total 

748 

1,400 

1K^857 

Number  of  classes,  1 8.  Of  the  members,  96,- 
463  are  returned  as  ^^  members  nnconfirmed.^ 
Number  of  persons  who  commimed  during  the 
year,  127,334 ;  number  of  baptisms,  14,304  of 
infants,  1,208  of  adults ;  number  of  persons  coo- 
firmed,  10,639.  Number  of  Sunday-schools, 
1,339,  with  104,169  scholars.  Amount  of  cod- 
tributions,  for  general  benevolence,  $79,906; 
for  local  objects,  $736,181.  Number  of  sto- 
dents  for  the  ministry,  151. 

The  ^^  Almanac  '^  gives  a  list  of  six  colleges, 
two  theological  seminaries,  one  mission  house, 
and  seven  coUegiate  institutes,  seminaries,  and 
high-schools  for  young  men  and  yonng  wom- 
en;  in  all,  sixteen  educational  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, under  the  care  of  the  Church.  The 
orphan  homes  at  Womelsdorf,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  Butler,  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania,  had,  together,  105  orphans  under 
care. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Church  include  one 
quarterly,  five  monthly,  two  semi-monthly,  and 
three  weekly  publications  in  the  English  Lm- 
guage;  one  monthly,  one  semi-monthly,  and 
one  weekly  publication  in  the  German  Lm- 
guage. 

The  Home  Mimons  of  the  Tri-Synodic  Board 
(of  the  Eastern,  the  Pittsburg,  and  the  Poto- 
mac Synods)  of  Missions  included  38  mission- 
aries, 2,910  members,  and  2,988  Sunday-school 
scholars.  The  number  of  additions  dnring  the 
year  was  324;  number  of  bapti.sms,  292;  value 
of  church  property,  $125,000,  against  which 
were  debts  of  about  $30,000. 

The  first  Board  of  Foreign  Mmion$  wns  or- 
ganized in  1838,  and  cooperated  till  1860  with 
the  American  Board.  The  Rev.  O.  J.  Sohr,  of 
this  Church,  has  been  laboring  in  India  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  a  missionary  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Missionary  Society  of  the  United  StatesL 
A  mission  has  been  established  in  Japan,  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  board,  and  is  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring. 

III.  General  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys- 
tem.— The  second  General  Council  of  the^//t- 
ance  of  the  Reformed  Churehe»  throughout  the 
World  holding  the  Preehyterian  System  met 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  28d. 
The  Alliance  was  organized  in  London  in  l^lh 
at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  Pres 
byterian  churches  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
July,  1877.  The  history  of  the  organization  of 
the  Alliance,  and  of  the  first  meeting,  is  given 
in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1875  and  1877. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Alliance,  any  church  organized  on  Presbyterian 
principles,  which  holds  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whose 
creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  is  eligible  to  membership 
in  it.  The  following  churches  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Council  of  1880  by  full  delega- 
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tions:  Presbyteriiin  Chnrch  in  the  United  **  Bible  Revision,"  Professor  J.  W.  Chambers, 
States  of  America ;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  D.  D.,  New  York  City ;  "  Presby terianisra  and 
United  States;  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Education/'  Professor  Edward  D.  Morris,  D. 
North  America;  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  I).,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  "  Religion  and  Politics," 
byterian  Cimrch ;  General  Synod  of  the  Re-  Professor  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.  D.,  Princeton, 
formed  Presbyterian  Church ;  Associate  Re-  New  Jersey ;  "  Presbyterianism  in  Relation  to 
formed  Synod  of  the  South  ;  Reformed  Church  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,"  Sylvester  H.  Sa- 
in America;  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  veil,  D.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  "  Cath- 
States;  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church;  olicity  of  Presbyterianism,"  George  C.  Hutton, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada ;  Church  of  D.  D.,  Paisley,  Scotland,  Principal  D.  H.  Mac- 
Scotland  ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  United  Vicar,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Montreal,  Canada,  and 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland;  Presbyterian  William  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  New  York  City, 
Church  of  England;  Presbyterian  Church  of  "The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  of  Christ,"  Principal 
Ireland ;  National  Reformed  Church  of  France;  John  Cairns,  D.  D.,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
Free  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany ;  Span-  A.  A.  Hod^e,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey ; 
ish  Christian  Church ;  Free  Church  of  Switz-  *'  Church  Extension  in  Large  Cities,"  R.  M. 
erland ;  Missionary  Church  of  Belgium ;  Re-  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
formed  Church  of  Bohemia;  Presbyterian  and  William  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Newark,  New 
Church  of  Victoria ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey ;  "  Church  Extension  in  Sparsely-settled 
New  South  Wales ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Districts,"  W.  J.  Reid,  D.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
Tasmania ;  Presbytery  of  Ceylon ;  and  Mission  sylvania ;  "  The  Conflict  between  Faith  and 
Synod  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Delegates  were  Rationalism  in  Holland,"  Professor  J.  J.  Van 
also  present  from  India,  South  Australia,  and  Oosterzee,  D.  D.,  Utrecht;  Paper,  "The  The- 
several  Presbyterian  missions.  The  whole  num-  ology  of  the  Reformed  Church  with  Special 
her  of  delegates  was  265 — 180  ininbters  and  Reference  to  the  Westminster  Standards,"  Pro- 
85  elders.  fessor  Alexander  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  St.  Andrews ; 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Council  "  Grounds  and  Methods  of  Admission  to  Seal- 

from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian   Church,  ing  Ordinances,"  Rev.  D.  D.  Bunnerman,  M. 

but  the  Council  was  not  fully  satisfied  that  the  A.,  Perth ;  "  Baptism,"  T.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D., 

doctrines  of  that  Church  are  in  harmony  with  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  "Sabbath  Observ- 

the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  ance,"  Professor  William  Gregg,  D.  D.,  Toron- 

and  they  were  not  admitted.    The  sessions  of  to;    "Popular    Amusements,"    Theodore    L. 

the  Council  were  continued  till  the  3d  of  Octo-  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  "  The 

ber;  during  their  continuance,  the  following  Proper  Care,  Support,  and  Training  of  Candi- 

papers  were  read,  and  debated  in  brief  discus-  dates  for  the  Ministry,"  Herrick  J.  Johnson, 

sions :  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  "  Future  Retribution," 

"The  Ceremonial,  the  Moral,  and  the  Emo-  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D. D.,  Petersburg,  Virginia; 

tional  in  Christian  Life  and  Worship,"  Profess-  "Temperance,"  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  New 

or  RoBwell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City;  "Our  Relations  to  the  Churches 

York  City ;  "  Modern  Theolo^jical  Thought,"  of  the  European  Continent,"  J.  S.  Mcintosh, 

Principal  Robert  Rainey,  D.  D.,  Edinburgh ;  Belfast,  Ireland ;    "  Personal  Religion,"  Rev. 

"  Religion  in  Secular  Aff^airs,"  Principal  G.  M.  David  Steele,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 

Grant,  D.  D.,  Kingston,  Canada;  "Inspiration,  vania;   "Regeneration,"  Professor  J.  U.   A. 

Authenticity,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip-  Bomberger,  D.  D.,  Ursinus  College,  Pennsyl- 

tnres,"  Professor  E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  LL.  vania. 

D.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Professor  Robert  Addresses  were  made  by  delegates  from  the 

Watts,  D.  D.,  Belfast ;  "  Distinctive  Principles  several  countries  on  the  state  of  religion,  and 

of  Presbyterianism,"  Professor  Samuel  J.  Wil-  particularly  of  churches  of  the  Presbyterian 

son,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl-  order  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Italy, 

vania;  "  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Spain.   Addresses  were 

John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia ;    "  Ruling  also  made  upon  the  condition  of  religions  and 

Elders,"  Rev.  C.  H.  Reed,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  mission  work  in  Japan,  China,  the  New  Hebri- 

Virginia;  "The  Application  of  the  Gospel  to  des  Islands,  Syria,  India,  among  the  Choctaw 

Employers  and  Employed,"  William  G.  Blai-  Indians,  and  in  South  Africa.    A  report  was 

kie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Edinburgh ;  "  Christianity  made  on  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby- 

the  Friend  of  the  Working  Classes,"  Chief-Jus-  terian  Churches  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 

tice  0.  D.  Drake,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "  Re-  ada,  in  which  the  statistics  of  all  the  missions 

vealed  Religion  in  its  Relations  to  Science  and  were  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

Philosophy,"  Professor  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.    American  ministers  in  the  field 195 

D.,  Edinburgh;    *' How  to  deal  with   Young    S'?!^® i?*"*'.**." v IS 

*, '      .      .      j°»      o   •  •     A,u'     A  ^  TT        *       Native  licentiate  preachers 19S 

Men  tramed  m   Science  m  this  Age  of   Unset-     Medical  missionaries  and  teachers  IS 

tied   Opinions,"  President   James  McCosh,  D.     American  women  connected  with  the  missions 26€ 

D., LL.  D., Princeton, New  Jersey; " Agnos-  SSSmTni^u*''?'^"":'!"::;:::;::;;:;:::::;::::: iwf 

ticism,"  Professor  Robert  Flint,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,    Scholars  in  boardinsr-sohoois i,69i 

Edinburgh ;  "  Creeds  and  Confessions,"  Dr.  A.    Scholars  in  day-schooia I2,y87 

B.  Van  Zandt,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Two  connraittees,  one  American  and  one  Eu- 
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ropeao,  were  appointed  to  secure  cooperation  nominated  for  State  officers  were :  Alfred  H. 

and  close  anion  of  the  several  churches  in  the  Littletield,  of  Lincoln,  for  Governor ;  Henrj 

work  of  the  mission-field.    A  committee  on  H.  Fay,  of  Newport,  for  Lieotenant-Govenior; 

"  the  Desiderata  of  Presbyterian  History  "  re-  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  of  Providence,  for  Secre- 

ported  that  the  work  of  collecting  the  returns  tary  of  State ;  Willard  Sayles,  of  Providence, 

was  still  incomplete,  and  was  continued.    Com-  for  Attorney-General;    and  Samuel  Clark,  of 

mittees  were  appointed  to  reconsider  the  desir-  Lincoln,  for  General  Treasurer.    Delegates  to 

ableness  of  defining  the  consensus  of  the  Re-  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  were 

formed  Churches  as  required  by  the  constitu-  also  chosen,  but  no  platform  was  adopted, 

tion  of  the  Alliance,  and  report  at  the  next  The  Democrats  held  their   Convention  at 

meeting  of  the  Council,  and  to  define  grounds  Providence  on  the  22d  of  March.     Horace  A. 

for  and  act  upon  applications  for  admission  to  Kimball,  of  Burrillville,  was  nominated  as  a  can- 

membership  in  the  Alliance.  A  resolution  was  didate  for  Governor ;    Stephen  P.  Slocnm,  of 

adopted  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  Newport,  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  W.  B.  W. 

preserving  peace  among  nations.    It  was  de-  Hallett,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Hugh  J.  Car- 

cided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  roll,  for  Attorney- General ;  and  Daniel  B.  Pond, 

should  be  held  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884.  for  General  Treasurer.    Delegates  to  the  Na- 

RHODE  ISLAND.    The  a(^ourned,  or  Jan-  tional  Convention  at  Cincinnati  were  chosen, 

nary,  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  and  the  following  declarations  were  adopted : 

Island  began  on  the  20th  of  January  and  con-  The  Democrats  of  Ehode  Island,  in  convention  m- 

tmued  until  the  16th   of  April.     There  was  semblod.  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  multipljr- 

little  of  general  interest  or  importance  in  its  ing  evidences  that  the  Republican  party  b  poasiog 

proceedings.    An  efibrt  to  secure  to  women  the  "^^.*  «>ndition  of  diaintegration  and  decay .    It  hia 

^»i.4-  ♦«  .r^*«  <v«  »»^ff^.«  «>».4>«;n:».»  4-^  .v»i.i;^  outlived  ita  usefulness ;  the  old  leaders  who  opouirht 

nght  to  vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  public  ^^  i^^  being-Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  Linoohi,Mor. 

education  was  aefeatea,  as  was  an  attempt  to  ton,  and  a  k>ng  list  of  great  men— have  pasaed  aw^, 

amend  the  insolvency  laws  and  to  pass  a  new  and  in  their  places  we  see  the  Conklings,  the  Blaines, 

act  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq-  ^o  Shermans,  the  Cameron^— corrupt  and  scheminff 

uors.    An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  tribal  |S^/}'^!l!ilt?L^?^*?^^ 

....          J  *  •!    1      1  i«          *  J.I-     XT  m  the  nostrilB  of  the  body  ponti«»   These  men,  already 

authority  and  tribal  relations  of  the  Narragan-  gorged  with  plunder,  are  pushing  to  the  froit  eag^ 

sett  Indians,  also  one  for  the  punishment  of  to  slake  their  drunken  thirst  fh>m  the  veiy  vitals  of 

tramps.    The  Legislature  of  1879  assigned  to  a  the  nation's  life.    Another  four  years  of  Bepublican- 

joint  special  committee  the  duty  of  examining  }«™  >»  Vo^^t  will  furnish  a  spectacle  of  greed,  reck- 

««^  .An».f :»»  4i  «o  4.rv  «,v.««.  «^«-««  ;-  -v.^-*  ^A  lessness,  and  rascality  never  witnesvsed  since  the  for- 

and  reporting  "  as  to  what  course  is  most  ad-  ^^^j^^  Jf  ^^  republic    This  country  is  at  the  crirfi 

visable  for  the  State  to  pursue  m  relation  to  the  of  its  fate.  All  good  men  see  the  necessity  of  a  change 

future  management  of  the  Providence  Reform  of  administration  and  methods.  The  Democratic  party 

School,"  etc.     The  committee  reported  at  the  i*  ^«  only  power  ready  and  able  to  face  the  impending 

January  session  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  P!!?i!.°'l!Tlll^vSr^  wT^^^  ""^^l 
•  j.'i./'j.i.uc}i.*.  J  ^  1  usurper  and  destroyer.  With  returning  prospenty 
institution  to  the  State,  and  an  act  was  passed  ghould  be  dealt  the  final  blow  to  rapacity  and  dtehon- 
in  April  to  effect  this  purpose.  The  Board  of  esty.  Unless  that  blow  is  struck  in  this  year  of  gwce 
State  Charities  and  Correction  was  requested  ISSO,  the  party  of  centralization,  a  **  strong  Govern- 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  May  ™^"*'"  ^^  imperialism,  will  make  its  grasp  perpetual 
<iAoo:^n  «>«  ¥V.^  ««««««!  «.,k;^«*  ^4f  »«/«««,  G«i.«  1  and  too  powerful  to  be  shaken  off.  It  is  oest  lor  Demo- 
session  on  the  general  subject  of  Reform  School  ^rats  to^ook  the  dan^r  in  the  face.    And  that  the 

management.       ^  people  of  this  enterpnsing  State  may  understand  the 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  General  As-  objects  and  motives  which  actuate  us,  we  herewith  put 

sembly  the  State  election  had  been  held  and  a  forward  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

new  Legislature  chosen.     The  first  of  the  po-  J^^^**  The  ^mo««ey  of  the  Stote  ot  Rhode  W- 

,...     ,^5          ..                 lu  *     r^    r»    v-u*!*^  and,  anxious  to  bear  their  part  m  the  great  work  of 

htical  conventions  was  that  of  the  Prohibitory  rediming  the  nation  fhmi  Republican  misnde,  find 

party,  which  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  themselves  hampered  and  restricted  by  an  ui^ust  and 

of  Representatives  at  Providence,  on  the  19th  oppressive  enactment  in  contravention  of  the  Consti- 

of  February.     A  letter  was  received  from  Gov-  *"t»on  of  the  United  States,  and  Uie  groat  principlesof 

ernor  Van  Zandt  expressing  his  gratitude  for  u^n^i^d^                                        ^^"^ 

the  "constant  support  of  the  temperance  men  Whereas,  This  enactment  alone  prevents  Rhode 

of  Rhode  Island,"  and  declining  the  use  of  his  Island  from  becoming  a  Democratic  Btate  by  adeci- 

name  for  a  renomination.    Albert  C.  Howard,  Bive  and  permanent  majority  j  therefore, 

of  East  Providence,  was  nominated  for  Gov-  .^-^t^J^^^'^r^tTAfiJ^l^ff^J^fl^^^ 

rr    \r    *^     I           *       T  •     *         X  /^  in  all  parts  of  these  United  btates  that  fully  one  fourth 

ernor;     1.  M.  beabury,  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  ofthe  citizens  ofthis  Commonwealth  are  deprived  of  the 

ernor;  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  for  Secretary  of  right  of  suffrage  by  tlie  accident  of  birth,  no  dtiaenof 

Sbate ;  Willard  Sayles,  for  Attorney-General ;  the  United  States  of  foreign  nativity,  no  matter  how 

and  Samuel  Clark  for  General  Treasurer.     Mr.  ^o°J?  ^^  residence,  how  upright  hw  character,  or  how 

fi^<iK.i..»-  oiiKoAo»rinfiv  A^^Mry^A  f^  k«  «  «««.i;  cmment  his  usefulness,  bemg  allowed  access  to  the 

Seabury  subsequently  declined  to  be  a  candi-  ^^  ^^j^  endowed  with  a proj^rty  Qualification  not 

date  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  name  of  exacted  of  the  meanest  vagabond  or  vUost  criminal  of 

Harrison  H.  Richardson  was  substituted  by  the  native  birth. 

State  Central  Committee  of  the  party.     The  Betolved,  That,  having  borne  this  wron^  meekly  for 

Convention  adopted  no  platform.  successive  generations,  we  now  i^lvc  unitedly  and 

Tu-D-.!!'^            i.-             i_iJxT»       •  oouraffeously  to  wacre  war  upon  it  by  all  lawful  meant 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Provi-  ^ntil  it  is  stricken  th>m  the  Constitution ;  and  we  ap- 

dence  on  the  18th  of  March.      1  he  candidates  peal  to  Dcmocrattt  everywhere  to  make  oommon  cause 
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wfth  us  in  resisting  this  great  wrong,  wliich  has  im-  ministration,  and  the  lessening  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  us  an  oligarcliy  as  oppreabive  and  merci-  posed  upon  labor  by  the  reduction  of  offices  and  taxa- 
teas  as  the  meanest  despotism  of  ^ia.  tion. 

Buolvedy  That  we  arraign  tlie  Republican  party  as  2.  The  strict  accountability  of  all  officials  and  the 

whoUjr  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  pro-  reduction  of  the  Democratic  tests  of  honesty,  fidelity, 

fecriptive  prmciple,  which  is  keeping  back  population,  and  capacity  as  es^^ntial  qualifications  for  all  public 

depressing  industry  and  enterprise,  and  will  rob  the  officers. 

State  of  one  representative  in  Congress.  8.  The  honest  payment  of  the  public  debts  in  such 

Refolted^  That  we  reco^ize  a  tendency  toward  the  currency  as  its  terms  imply,  and  the  preservation  of 

iame  proscriptive  system  in  our  Federal  Government,  the  public  faith. 

which,  b^  tlie  employment  of  United  States  marshals  4.  Home  rule,  no  centralization  of  State  or  Federal 
Uid  soldiers  at  the  polls,  has  already  stifled  the  voice  powers ;  no  Feaeral  interference  in  municipal,  State, , 
of  the  m^gority  in  more  tlian  one  State,  making  our  or  Federal  elections, 
boasted  right  of  sutfrage  a  mockery  and  by-word,  5.  A  just  and  ec^uitable  revenue  tariff. 
and  bringing  contempt  upon  republican  institutions  in  6.  Manhood  suflrage.    To  vote  is  a  duty  the  citizen 
mil  nations  which  boast  the  supremacy  of  their  ^*  strong  owes  his  State.     Tiie  provision  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
Governments.*'    That  man  must  be  blind  indeed  who  sideration  in  the  case  or  tiie  registered  voter  should  be 
does  not  see  in  tliis  crushing  out  of  suffrage  a  posi-  annulled.    Tax  tlie  citizen,  not  the  citizen's  vote, 
tive  and  rapid  tendency  towiml  monarchy  and  abso-  JUsolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Rhode  Inland  will 
lutiam.  earnestly  labor  for  purer  and  more  economical  admin- 

Buohedy  That  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  istration ;  tliat  the  State  ticket  nominated  to-day  sliall 

Democracy  to  bo  forgetful  of  the  stupendous  fraud  of  receive  our  united  and  hearty  support,  and  that  we 

1876-'77,  when  the  rresident  and  Vice- President  of  hail  with  satisfaction  the  evidence  of  a  growing  desire 

the  United  States,  elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma-  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emancipate  themselves 

jorityof  the  people,  and  by  a  decisive  vote  in  the  elec-  from  the  party  of  political  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 

toraf  college,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  by  an  in-  ring-rule  which  has  for  years  controlled  this  State. 


up  to  the  execration  of  the  world  the  foul  crime  against  upon  all  who  believe  in  honest  government  and  desire 

our  institutions  by  which  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  perpetuity^  of  our  institutions,  to  aid  in  strengthen- 

choose  their  rulers  was  denied  for  the  first  time  m  the  ing  our  organization,  which  must  be  the  ultimate  hope 

history  of  the  republic.  of  the  State  and  the  Union  when  political  crime  ahall 

Retolced^  That  we  refer  with  pride  to  the  forbear-  become  exposed  in  all  its  hideousness  and  the  people 

ance  of  the  Democracy  in  submitting  to  this  great  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  that  threatens 

wrong,  and  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  con-  them  from  those  who  would  abric^  their  liberties, 

trast  with  it  the  boast  of  the  Republican  party  that  the  who  have  turned  the  Government  into  a  refuge  of 

man  whom  they  nominate  at  Chicago  is  to  be  inaugu-  thieves,  and  who  to-day  are  prospering  in  criioo. 

rated,  even  if  he  calls  600,000  soldiers  to  his  aid  j^  election  took  place  on  April  Tth.  When 
BetolvM.  That  the  men  who  are  elected  to  the  of-  .,  ^i^^fty**  ''w*.  i/*rtvw  vu  j^^y  u  •  •^"'  "  "^" 
flees  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  ^^^  ^^^  Legislature,  which  consisted  of  twen- 
States  in  November,  ISSO,  shall  be  inaugurated.  ty-seven  RepublicaDS  and  seven  Democrats  in 
Baoleed,  That  we  regard  the  recent  developments  the  Senate,  and  fifty-nine  Republicans  and 
of  dishonesty  in  high  official  d^^^^  twelve  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Icgitimate  fruit  ot  that  condition  of  irresponsibility  in  ♦;„««  ««.««  ♦rv«^*u«-  ««.  \r^^^^^  ^«  ♦!>«  ok*u 
politics  fostered  by  the  ring  which  holds  the  majority  ^^J«^  came  together  at  Newport  on  the  25th 
of  voters  with  a  grip  of  iron ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  01  May,  and  the  votes  were  canvassed  m  the 
declare  that  our  only  security  from  further  disgrace  IS  "Grand  Committee,"  it  was  found  that  the 
in  the  ascendancy  of  Democratic  principles,  by  which  whole  number  cast  for  Governor  was  22,809, 
d^Li"*^''  ""^^^^  ""^  Republican  rule  shall  be  ^^king  11,406  necessary  to  a  choice.  Alfred 
Keaotved,  That  the  Republican  ring  of  this  State  has  ^^-  Littlefield  received  10,224,  Horace  A.  Kim- 
shown  itself  tlie  enemy  of  the  soldier,  as  exhibited  in  ball  7,440,  Albert  C.  Howard  5,047,  and  98 
the  preference  for  office  of  civilians,  whose  only  claim  were  "scattering."     There  was,  therefore,  no 

^•J'f^^^^r'*'**  *^,®  ^^^'^^.^^^  ^y^^  ««  *  breach  of  choice  of  Governor  by  the  popular  vote.     The 

faith,  and  the  most  glanng  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  a  „„^«  „„„  4.u«  ^«„^  ;«  »^«„-^  ♦^  ♦u^  t  :»..4.^»<.»«. 

party  which  daims  an  eldils\ve  pitcnt  upon  every-  ^^"^^  ^^  the  c^e  in  regard  to  the  Lieutenant- 

thing  "  truly  loyal,"  and  assumes  to  be  the  soldier^s  Governor.    The  whole  number  of  votes  for  Sec- 

onlv  friend.  retary  of  State  was  22,585,  of  which  Joshua  M. 

^/f^  That  the  policy  of  a  large  proportion  of  Addeman  received  15,097,  William  B.  W.  Hal- 

fn^ateil^HKl^?Awh^''f;?^^  lett  7,406,  and  82  were  scattering.    Willard 

fora  third  term  the  man  whose  admmistration  was  con-  oi'  i..ia*.^  r^  i        jc. 

spicuous  chiefly  for  its  failures  and  the  numerous  oa^les  was  elected  Attorney-General,  and  bam- 

scandals  arising  from  the  employment  of  dishonest  and  nel  Clark  General  Treasurer,  by  a  similar  vote, 

incompetent  men  in  office,  snould  be  condemned,  not  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  were 

only  as  in  violation  of  a  tradition  that  has  been  hdd  chosen  bv  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  branches 

sacred  for  a  century  both  by  the  people  and  the  most  ^c  i.u«  t  ««;«i«f .,««    *-u^  «i»^:«^  v«;««  ^.^^a^^A 

eminent  of  Presidents  and  Statesmen,  but  as  perilous  f  ^t®  Legislature,  the  choice  being  confined 

to  the  permanence  of  the  Government  it^df  and  the  ">  t**G  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 

Uberties  of  the  people  under  it;  and  we  appeal  to  the  vote  at  the  election.     In  a  total  vote  of  102, 

.people  of  the  United  Statc»  to  rise  up  as  one  man  Littlefield  for  Governor  had  82,  and  Kimball 

5^1  flJiiiS^«^™K?-  i!^  plot  to  overthrow  a  prece-  gO ;  and  Fay  for  Lieutenant-Governor  81,  and 

dent  as  firmly  established  as  the  Constitution  itself,  oiJ    ^    oi       o^u     •  *•  r  -r  •**!  is  n 

and  the  possible  results  of  which  no  patriot  can  con-  Slocum   21.     The  inauguration   of  Littlefield 

template  without  horror.  followed  immediately  on  the  hrst  day  of  the 

I&9olcedy  That  for  a  general  avowal  of  the  great  **  May  session  "  of  the  Legislature.     This  ses- 

principles  which  underiie  the  Democratic  party,  and^  gion  was  brief,  continuing  only  from  May  25tli 

we^lretfsoTemnTyX^^^^^        '"^ '''"  ""'^'''^  ''"'^''  to  28th,  inclusive,  with  an  adjourned  sitting  on 

1.  Fidelity  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  *he  8th  and  9th  of  June  for  the  election  of 

retrenchment  and  economy  in  Federal  and  State  ad-  United  States  Senator  in  accordance  with  the 
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requirement  of  the  Federal  law,  that  the  first  ing  a  nomination,  and  the  result  was  then 
vote  shall  he  taken  on  the  second  Tues<la7  of  hrought  about  by  the  withdrawal  of  W.  A. 
the  session.  General  Ambrose  £.  Burnside  was  Pierce,  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  before 
reelected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Convention.  The  name  finally  agreed  upon 
the  vote  being  as  follows :  In  the  Senate,  A.  was  that  of  Jonathan  Chase,  of  Lincoln. 
E.  Burnside,  25;  George  H.  Brown,  7;  C.  C.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  took  place 
Van  Zandt,  2.  In  the  House,  Burnside,  54 ;  at  Providence  on  the  13th,  and  its  action  was 
Brown,  9;  Van  Zandt,  2;  and  J.  Lewis  Di-  confined  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
mond  and  William  P.  Sheffield,  1  each.  dential  electors.  The  Eastern  District  Conven- 
The  legislation  of  the  May  session  was  of  tion  nominated  Isaac  Lawrence,  of  Newport,  as 
small  amount  and  little  importance.  The  re-  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  the  Western  Dis- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor-  trict  Convention  agreed  upon  Mr.  Treat,  of 
rection  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  juve-  Warwick. 

nile  offenders  was  received,  and  an  act  was  A  State  Convention  of  the  Greenback  party 

passed  locating  the  new  Reform  School  on  the  was  held  at  Providence  on  the  19th  of  October 

State  farm  at  Cranston,  and  providing  for  the  for  the  nomination  of  electors,  and  the  follow- 

erection  of  the  necessary  buildings.    An  act  ing  platform  was  adopted : 

was  aUo  passed  to  prevent  deception  in  the  l.  The  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Rhode    Idand 

sale  of  butter,  requiring  "oleomargarine"  to  affirms  the  Chicago  platform  or  June  9.  1880,  tiui 

be  labeled  with  its  proper  designation.    A  reso-  heartily  supports  the  candidates  nominated  thereon. 

lotion  was  adopted  authorizing  the  Governor  „iiJ?grUnttcd  sSJ^Trthoutu^S^^^'lS:?: 

to  appoint  a  committee  to  revise  and  digest  s.  The  substitution  of  non-interest-bearinj  gnseii- 

the  public  laws  of  the  State.     John  F.  Tobey,  backs,  in  place  of  double-interest-bcaring  natioiui- 

Joshua  M.  Addeman,  and  George  M.  Carpen-  banknotes; 

ter,  Jr.,  were  appointed  on  this  commission.  *•  ^***^  ^^f  national  Government  alone  shall  isne 

\  ^1  ^            ,  *1£                I  4.    1        1      u     '^r  J  currency,  and  shall  control  its  volume,  and  preaene 

and  their  work  was  completed  and  submitted  unchanged  its  purchasing  power  as  saciidly  i£  mess- 

to  the  Legislature  at  the  adjourned  session  in  ures  of  weight,  length,  and  kindnnl  measures  are  pre- 

January,  1881.     The  plan  adopted  in  regard  to  served,  and  for  like  obvious  reasons ; 

chanires  in  the  laws  is  thus  stated  in  their  re-  ^;  iJ^^iversal  suffrage  without  distinction  of  sex, 

-J. .  and  universal  education. 

1*""  •  6.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  perform, 

1.  To  make  nil  amendments,  whether  by  addition,  without  evasion  and  without  delay,  its  sworn  duty  to 
removal,  or  nubstitution,  whicli  are  required  by  the  invest  the  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
language  of  all  amendatory  statutes  passed  since  1872,  Rhode  Island  with  the  privil<^nes  and  immunities,  ai 
and  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  tnose  statutes.  ^  well  as  permit  to  be  imposed  upon  them  the  duties 

2.  To  make  such  amendments  as  seem  to  be  required  of  citizenship,  to  this  end  ref\isin^,  if  necessanr,  to 
by  a  fair  construction  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  seat  any  representative  from  Khode  Island  till  tbd 
those  amendatory  statutes,  and  such  as  seem  to  be  re-  oligarchy  hero  shall  observe  the  supreme  law  of  the 
quired  in  order  to  carry  tlicm  into  practical  effect,  land  in  this  regard. 

Under  this  cbiss  the  changes  are  comparatively  few  in  n„«^;^«*«.o  r^«  r<^»«..Aa ,  -nr^.^  «i^^  «   ^'  ^*-^ 

number,  but  of  several  cfiTtinct  kinds,  and,  perhaps,  ^  ^andidatesfor  Congress  were  also  nominated 

do  not  need  to  be  enumerated.     Prominent  amoni  by  the  delegates  from  the  districts.     That  for 

these  are  the  change^  in  some  instances,  of  the  formau  the   First   or  Eastern  District  was  Henry  C. 

and  subordinate  duties  of  various  town  officers,  in  or-  Cram,   of   Providence  ;    for    the    Second   or 

^%/.^  conform  to  the  systems  of  registration^  Western    District,    John    Francis    Smith,    of 

militia  enlisting  and  returns  which  nave  lately  been  p        |.                    ^                      «•  v***    k-^i^h.*!, 

made,  and  tlie  various  changes  rendered  necessary  by  v/ranston. 

the  establishment  of  certain  administrative  boards.  At  the  November  election  the  total  vote  for 

8.  To  make  a  revision  of  the  form  and  language  of  Presidential  electors  was  29,236,  of  which  18,- 

the  General  Statutes  as  thus  amended,  so  as  to  secure  195  ^ere  for  the  Republican  ticket,  10,779  for 

f^^r^ntrZkf  thr.Xu^'  rernctrun':  that  «f  the  De„>ocrats,  236  for  the  Gre^nbac^ 

form,  and  accurate  in  those  ptirticulars  where,  in  con-  20  for  the  Prohibition,  4  for  the   Amencan 

sequence  of  the  necessary  haste  in  which  some  acts  candidates,  and  1   was  reported  as  ^^scatter- 

have  been  passed,  it  seemed  desirable.  ing."    The  Republican  plurality  over  the  Dem- 

State  Conventions  were  held  in  October  for  ocratic  vote  was  7,416;  mi^jority  over  all,  7,- 

the  nomination  of  candidates  for  electors  of  155.     In  the  first  Congressional  District  AI- 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  drich  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  9,510  to  4,586 

States,  and  district  Conventions  for  the  nomi-  for  I^wrence,  and  188  *•  scattering '' ;   in  the 

nation  of  candidates  for  members  of  Congress,  second.  Chase  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  8,515  to 

The  Republican  State  Convention  occurred  on  6,027  for  Treat,  and  139  ** scattering." 

the  8th,  nt  Providence,  and  speeches  were  made  The  population  of  Rhode  Island,  according 

expressive  of  the  party  sentiment  on  national  to  the  new  Federal  census,  is  276,628,  of  which 

questions,   but  no    formal   declarations  were  104,850  is  in  the  city  of  Providence,  19,030  in 

adopted,  and  no  business  was  transacted  ex-  Pawtucket,  16,053  in  Woonsocket,   15,693  in 

cept  the  nomination  of  electors.     The  Con-  Newport,  13,765  in  Lincoln,   and   12,165  in 

gressional  District  Conventions  were  held  the  Warwick,  or  181,564  in  the  six  cities,  leaving 

same  day  and  at  the  same  place.     The  dele-  but  94,974,  or  little  more  than  one  tlilrd,  for 

gates  of  the  first  district  nominated  Nelson  W.  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Aldrich  without  oppcuiition,  but  those  of  the  The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  tb« 

second  took  eighty-eight  ballots  before  effect-  year  were  $837,323.43,  including  a  balance  un 
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the  beginning  of  $166,164.08.    The  RIPLEY,  Gboboe,  LL.  D.,  died  July  4, 1880, 

ares  were  $751,460.25,  learing  a  bal-  in  New  York.     The  family  from  which  he 

hand  at  the  close  of  $85,865.20.    The  sprang  has  produced  many  eminent  men,  gen- 

of  State  bonds  outstanding  is  $8,528,-  erals  and  divines.      He  was  born  at  Green- 

linst  which  there  is  a  sinking  fund  field,  Massachusetts,  September  8,  1802.    He 

Qg  to  $825,595.05.    This  leaves  as  the  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823,  and  in  1826  at 

btedness  $1,697,904.95,  and  shows  a  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.    During  three 

of  $184,558  during  the  year.  The  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  a  Uuitarian 
nds  are  payable  as  follows:  church  in  Boston.  In  1881  he  definitively  re- 
ed October  i,  i85i.  psybie  1 831 $900  J^red  from  the  minUtry,  and  went  to  Europe 

ed  8«ptember  %  I8i2,  paymble  1882..  .      »54^0(io  to  study  philosophy.    From  that  time  he  kept 

^  ^P.''",*\l?J?' '•^t^KlS* ^'XIS  op  with  the  foremost  wave  of  thought.    The 

?dia^u!itM^waW^^8w:^            K  schools  of  Fourier,  Oomte,  and  St.  Simon  were 

then  in  high  vogue.     Though  his  mind  was 

* $2,638,500  strongly  imbued  with  some  of  their  theories, 

ohool  statistics  of  the  year  are  as  fol-  he  never  avowed  himself  a  disciple.    On  his 

return  to  Boston,  in  I880,  he  became  a  propa- 
gandist of  advanced  French  and  German  phi- 

[ed^**^."  .^™."!'^  !?.^!°  7*?"           62,278  losophy.    His  translations  of  such  works  helped 

cbiidreii reported uaVtendingpai)^  to  popularize  the  new  views.    Between  1888 

'*•••• •••; '••'.'."            ^^^  and  1842,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hedge,  he 

U^f;.? .  "'.'^ . ."  .T"!^!".             4,817  published  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Lit- 

children  reported'  as  attending  se-  erature,"  in  fourteen  octavo  volumes.    In  1839 

'diiid;eD*«i,;;rledai notVtteDdiii            ^'^^^  P^'  Ripley  published  "Discourses  on  the  Phi- 
sis 12,279  losophy  of  Religion.^'   Professor  Andrews  Nor- 

^pupiiis  enroUed  In  day^hooU 40.6^7  ton,  of  Cambridge,  replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet 

t?ndanc«! '.','.'.'.'. ', '.     '.     '. '.  '. '.'.'.'.             27l2i7  entitled  *'  The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."    A 

•choois 824  vigorous,  prolonged,  and  bitter  controversy  en- 

°.SShm",!^riyei;pi<;,,ii::::::      "^   ^5  sued.    He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 

tid  teachers $390,658  81  inception  of  Ne w  England  Transcendentalism. 

pupils  enrolled  In  evening-schoois.             4,176  R^lph  Waldo  Emerson  was  his  college  mate 

tendance!.'.'.'!.*.'.*!.'.'.'!.'.*.*!.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'             1,843  and  friend.    Dr.  Ripley  wrote  for  "The  Dial," 

schools...... 40  the  exponent  of  their  peculiar  views.    In  1844 

iXf'th'J^^u?.':'?."':::::::     m  w«k^  I'e  invested  and  lost  his  slender  fortune  in  the 

)ts $658,450  86  Brook  Farm  experiment.     He  was  the  actual 

^t^nSfI^«:.Via;;i* KniMi;;'V»;\'       *mSt  Xi  l>ead  of  this  socialistic  colony,  establislied  near 

expenditures  (land,  bailoing,  etc.).         ol.o9l  04  _ .      ,                 ,            .,              ^  ■'J.  .,         vt    -1       •  ■ 

Roxbury,  where  Margaret  Fuller,  Nathaniel 
^hool  for  the  Dea(  which  has  been  es-  Hawthorne,  and  other  American  philosophers, 
I  only  four  years,  is  on  a  successful  male  and  female,  lived  on  a  communistic  plan, 
d  has  twenty-five  pupils.  The  perma-  Their  organ,  "  The  Harbinger,*'  asserted  that 
lool  fund  of  the  State  is  $240,876.87,  this  was  not  at  first  a  Fourierite  movement, 
chiefly  in  the  stock  of  Providence  but  that  those  principles  were  adopted  after 
nd  $26,578.54  awaiting  investment.  the  fusion  of  the  New  York  with*  the  Boston 
dual,  correctional,  and  charitable  insti-  community.  Whether  or  not  they  could  have 
[>n  the  State  farm  at  Cranston  cost  succeeded  in  this  nineteenth  century  in  fieeting 
L57  for  support  during  the  year.  A  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
arm  School,  with  separate  departments  world,  after  three  years  a  tire  swept  away  their 
I  and  girls,  has  been  added,  for  which  buildings,  and  the  philosophers  dispersed.  Dr. 
dings  are  not  yet  complete.  At  the  Ripley  moved  to  New  York,  and  in  1849  be- 
the  year  the  Workhouse  and  House  came  literary  editor  of  the  *^  Tribune."  He 
ction  contained  180  men  and  57  worn-  was  a  consummate  critic,  and  his  reviews  helped 
Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  113  to  form  public  taste.  He  superintended  the 
132  women ;  the  Almshouse,  76  men,  literary  department  of  "  Harper's  Monthly," 
in,  21  boys,  and  4  girls — 178  in  all;  the  and  occupied  the  post  of  "reader"  to  that 
son,  76  men  and  6  women.  The  Provi-  publishing  firm.  Mrs.  Ripley  was  his  coa^ju- 
ounty  Jail  contained  109  men  and  14  tor  in  all  his  literary  and  philosophic  enter- 
that  of  Washington  County,  3  men;  prises.  In  1852  he  and  Bayard  Taylor  edited 
Bristol  County,  no  inmates  at  all ;  New-  a  "  Handbook  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts." 
mty,  1  man  ;  Kent  County,  2  men.  In  1858,  in  coniunction  with  Charles  A.  Dana, 
are  thirty-nine  savings-banks  in  the  he  undertook  the  editing  of  "  Appletons'  New 
1th  97,682  depositors  and  an  aggregate  American  Cyclopaedia,"  which  is  largely  in- 
>5,625.49  in  deposits,  making  the  aver-  debted  to  his  erudition  and  fidelity  of  research, 
each  depositor  $458.18.  The  increase  A  revised  edition  appeared  in  1873.  Labors  so 
lits  for  the  year  was  $1,660,091.68;  arduous  precluded  much  original  writing,  and 
in  number  of  depositors,  4,489.  The  upon  these  works  his  fame  must  rest.  From 
rate  of  dividends  was  4|  per  cent.  the  time  when  a  knot  of  young  enthusiasts 
5L.  XX. — 42    A 
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broke  through  all  trammels,  good  and  bad,  in  pressing  the  Catholics,  but  those  on  the  statute- 

their  zeal  for  the' ideal,  to  ripe  old  age,  when  book  were  enforced,  gradually  depriving  Catho- 

he  persistently  presented  the  claims  of  science  lies  in  that  empire  of  all  religious  services, and 

and  literature  in  an  absorbed  and  practical  com-  punishing  with  rigor  any  attempt  to  supply  the 

m unity.  Dr.  Ripley ^s  influence  on  the  thought  vacancies, 
of  his  day  was  continuous.  In  Switzerland  the  Catholics,  by  taking  part 

ROBERTS,  Marshall  Otis,  was  born  in  New  in  the  elections  in  some  places,  recovered  their 

York,  in  1812.   He  began  life  as  a  ship-chandler,  churches  by  electing  their  duly  appointed  par- 

During  the  Mexican  War  he  accumulated  a  for-  ish  priests. 

tune  by  contracts  for  stores  and  transportation.        The  French  Republic,   by   the  decrees  of 
This  he  ultimately  lost.    During  the  rapid  col-  March  29,  1880,  ordered  the  suppression  of  all 
onization  of  California  he  was  largely  interested  unauthorized  religious  orders,  that  is,  of  orders 
in  a  steamship  company,  which  was  awarded  a  that  were  not  incorporated  and  recognized  nn- 
lucrative  contract  for  transportation  of  mails  der  the  French  laws.     The  appeals  of  the  epis- 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     The  company  copate  and  clergy  to  the  President  and  his  Cab- 
became  bankrupt,  Mr.  Roberts  acquired  their  inet  were  disregarded.     Under  this  the  Jesuits 
claims  against  the  Government,  and  years  after  were  expelled  from  their  houses  and  colleges 
obtained  a  judgment  for  above  a  million  dol-  by  the  police  at  Paris,  Angers,  and  elsewhere, 
lars.    In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  convents  of  Carmelites  and   R^collets  were 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party,  mobbed,  and  even  the  famous  Sist«r  Jeanne  de 
at  Pittsburg,  which  nominated   Fremont  for  Chantal,  known  as  the  heroine  of  Ch&teaudoii, 
the  Presidency.     In  1861  Mr.  Roberts  was  an  for  her  services  during  the  war  with  Germanj, 
ardent  friend  of  the  Union.     He  placed  the  was  driven  from  her  convent.     Similar  scenes 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  at  the  disposal  of  were  enacted  throughout  the  republic,  and  re- 
General  Scott.    His  patriotism  was  acknowl-  ligious  orders  were  compelled  to  disperse  and 
edged  by  the  award  of  contract  after  contract,  break  up  their  colleges,  academies,  and  schools, 
bj  which  he  amassed  a  colossal  fortune.     He  as  well  as  institutions  of  charity  and  houses  for 
was  connected  with  many  enterprises.    He  was  home  missions  among  the  poor  and  neglected, 
at  the  head  of  the  Tehuantepec  Canal  and  Rail-  Many  of  these  religieuse  took  up  temporarj 
road  Company.    He  was  one  of  the  five  capi-  residence  in  England  and  the   British  Isles, 
talists  who  undertook  the  laying  of  the  Atlan-  and  in  Spain.     In  many  cases  the  reliffiem 
tic  cable.    On  the  assassination  of  President  protested  against  the  decrees  and  against  in- 
Lincoln  Mr.  Roberts  presented  his  family  with  vasion  of  their  individual  rights,  and  yielded 
a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars.    He  was  also  a  only  to  force.    Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
munificent  patron  of  art,  and  expended  in  the  at  times  sent  against  monasteries  to  overawe 
acquisition  of  pictures  more  than  a  million  of  the  people  while  the  expulsion  was  effected, 
dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  the  On  the  11th  of  November  Cardinal  Goibert 
encouragement  of  native  art.      He  was  tlie  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  corn- 
founder  of  the  Women's  Christian  Associa-  munities  dispersed  under  the  March  decrees, 
tion  and  the  Home  for  Girls  in  New  York        On  the  81st  of  November  a  preliiniiurT 
City.     He  died  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  Sep-  agreement  was  signed  between  the  Holy  See 
tember  11,  1880,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  and  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  the 
his  age.  nomination  of  bishops  and  the  regulation  of 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    During  seminaries.    This  gave  hopes  of  some  freedom 

the  year  1880  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  io  the 

remained  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Leo  Russian  dominions,  although  many  points  were 

XIII,  the  position  at  Rome  being  unchanged,  not  touched,  especially  the  condition  of  the 

The  Italian  Government  pursued  its  course  of  United  Greeks  in  Poland.     It  was  hailed,  bov- 

seizing  ecclesiastical  property,  all  that  belong-  ever,  as  an  indication  of  better  feeling  toward 

ing  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  the  great  the  Catholics  in  general,   but  the  death  of 

missionary  college  of  the  Church,  arising  from  Alexander  II,  before  the  agreement  wss  com- 

contributions  from  all  countries,  beinff  taken,  pletely  carried  out,  left  the  whole  matter  Id  ft 

and,  though  the  Propaganda  appealed  to  the  state  of  uncertainty. 

courts,  the  judges  decided  (November  18th)        To  encourage  the  Slav  Catholics,  Leo  XIH, 

in  favor  of  the  Government  from  whom  they  on  the  80th  of  September,  issued  an  encydicft' 

received  their  salaries.    Pope  Leo  XIII  con-  on  their  apostles  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius, and 

tinned  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  church  founded  by  them,  and  made  their 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  set  apart  rooms  for  feast  one  of  higher  rank  in  the  churcb-at- 

the  preparation  of  a  new  and  careful  edition,  large. 

Theological  disputations  were  frequently  con-        The  ancient  order  of  St.  Benedict  celebrated 

ducted  in  his  presence.     In  February  he  ad-  the   fourteen  hundredth   anniversary  of  tbe 

dressed  an  encyclical  to  the  Lenten  preachers  birth  of  its  founder,  the  Prince-Archbishop  of 

on  marriage  and  the  tendency  of  civil  govern-  Salzburg  officiating,   at  Monte  Casino,  April 

ment  to  undermine  it,  by  opening  the  door  to  6th,  and  similar  celebrations  took  place  in  Ao^* 

divorces  on  any  pretext.  tria,  Switzerland.  England,  the  United  States, 

In  Germany  no  new  laws  were  passed  op-  and  other  parts  where  the  order  still  flourishea, 
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the  abbey  at  Hontserrat  in  Spain  celebrating  on  tons;  the  nnmber  of  vessels  cleared  21,913, 

the  same  month  its  millennial.  with  3,904,369  tons.    In  September,  1880,  there 

Pilgrimages  took  place  in  varioas  parts ;  and  were  1,098  kilometres  of  state  railroads  and 
Knock,  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  apparitions  223  kilometres  of  private  roads  in  operation, 
said  to  have  occurred  there,  became  a  resort  exclusive  of  one  road  in  the  Dobrudja  of  63 
visited  by  pious  gatherings  from  all  parts  of  kilometres.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  tele- 
Ireland  and  England,  and  even  from  the  United  graph  lines  was  5,238  kilometres,  of  the  wires 
States.  8,323  kilometres;   the  number  of  dispatches 

In  Belgium  a  school  law  hostile  to  religious  sent,  879,138.  The  postal  establishment  car- 
influence  led  to  a  rupture  between  that  king-  ried  5,150,818  private  letters,  1,103,544  official 
dom  and  Rome,  the  Belgian  Minister  to  the  letters,  531,548  registered  letters,  697,210 
Holy  See  closing  hi^  embassy  on  the  6th  of  postal-cards.  The  number  of  offices  was  233; 
July.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  the  27th,  addressed  the  revenue,  8,637,784  francs. 
a  letter  to  Cardinal  Dechamps  on  the  subject.  The  attention  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Cham- 
and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  he  re-  bers  was  chiefly  directed  to  measures  of  inter- 
viewed the  whole  subject  in  an  allocution  to  nal  administration,  and  to  the  enlargement  and 
the  Cardinal.  improvement  of  commercial  facilities.    Thein- 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  in  June  passed  dependence  of  the  nation  was  recognized  at  the 

a  law  recalling  from  banishment  Bishop  Ber-  beginning  of  February  by  the  Government  of 

mudez,  of  Popayan ;  Bishop  Restrepo,  of  Pasto ;  the  Netherlands.    On  the  7th  of  February  the 

Bishop  Gonzalez,  of  Antioquia;   Bishop  Mon<-  Austro-Hungarian  Government  addressed  a  note 

toya,  of  Medellin;  and  Bishop  Carra,  of  Pam-  to£ngland,France,  and  Germany,  inviting  these 

plona,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile.  Governments,  in  view  of  the  intrigues  of  the 

No  promotion  of  cardinals  occurred  during  Roumanian  Cabinet  to  press  forward  the  eman- 

the  year,  except  that  of  Anthony  Hassnn,  Pa-  cipation  of  the  Jews,  formally  to  acknowledge 

triarch  of  Cilicia,  of  the  Armenians,  who  was  the  independence  of  the  principality.     On  the 

created  cardinal  in  December,  the  only  mem-  20th  of  February  a  joint  note  acknowledging 

ber  of  the  Sacred  College  representing  any  of  the  independence  of  Roumania  was  presented 

the  Oriental  rites.     Cardinal  Pie,   Bishop  of  to  the  Government  by  the  representatives  of 

Poitiers,  died   May  17,  1880;  Cardinal  F.  X.  the  three  powers  named.     The  announcement 

Apuzzo,  Archbishop  of  Capua,  July  30th ;  Car-  of  the  fact  was  received  in  the  Chambers  with 

dinal  Pacca,  October  14th.  86  much  applause  that  the  sittings  had  to  be 

Among  other  eminent  Catholics  who  died  temporarily  suspended.  Immediately  after  the 
during  the  year  were  the  Dominican  prior,  note  was  presented,  Mr.  W.  A.  White,  the  Brit- 
Very  Rev.  Joseph  Mulledy,  an  archaaologist,  ish  Consul-General,  submitted  his  credentials 
author  of  *^  St.  Clement  and  his  Basilica  in  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
Rome  "  (June  25tb)  ;  Mgr.  G.  Martigny,  author  tentiary  to  the  Roumanian  Government, 
of  the  ^'  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit^s  Chretien-  The  relations  between  Roumania  xmd  Bul- 
nes**  (August  18th) ;  and  the  Countess  Clotilda  garia  came  to  a  rupture  in  May,  when  Mr. 
von  Bocholtz,  foundress  of  a  diocesan  seminary  Stourdza,  the  Roumanian  representative  to  Bul- 
at  Paderborn,  Germany  (August  29th).  garia,  was  recalled,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 

ROUMANIA,   a  kingdom  in  Southeastern  been  treated  discourteously,  and  that  the  Bul- 

Europe.    Reigning  King,  Charles  I,  born  April  garian  Government  had  insinuated  that  Ron- 

20th,  1839 ;  accepted  his  election  as  Prince  of  mania  was  secretly  supporting  insurrection  in 

Roumania  May  10, 1866;  was  proclaimed  King  Bulgaria.     This  act  was  followed  by  the  recall 

by  the  Parliament  of  Roumania  on  March  26,  of  the  Bulgarian  agent,  Mr.  Georgieif,  from 

1881.  Bucharest.    Another  difference  arose  upon  the 

The  area  of  Roumania  is  estimated  at  129,-  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 

947  square  kilometres,  and  the  population  at  ment  for  the  naturalization  of  all  Bulgarians 

5,376,000.     The  largest  cities  are  Bucharest,  dwelling  in  Roumania  and  Servia  as  subjects  of 

with  177,646  inhabitants;  Jassy,  with  90,000;  the    Bulgarian  Principality.     This    bill    was, 

and  Galaoz,  with  80,000.  however,  withdrawn,  in  deference  to  the  objeo- 

The  revenue   for  the   financial  year  1879  tions  urged  by  Roumania  that  such  a  measure 

amounted  to  114,228,041  lei  (1  lei  =  1  franc  =  would  interfere  with  its  territorial  rights. 

19*3  cents);  the  expenditure  to  114,340,586  lei.  In  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  the  fron- 

The    public    debt,   on  January  1,  1880,  was  tier  line  of  the  Danube,  Russia,  in  June,  gave 

597,964,953  lei.  its  consent  to  a  delimitation  by  which  the  fort 

The  effective  force  of  the  territorial  army  in  of  Arab  Sabia  proper  and  the  intrenchments 

1879  was  22,463  infantry,  and  12,184  cavalry  situated  on  the  heights  of  Yumen  and  Yelianli, 

with  12,192  horses.     The  navy  consists  as  yet  with  their  western  surroundings,  should  be 

of  only  four  steamers  and  six  gunboats,  and  allotted  to  Roumania,  while  the  southeastern 

has  thirty  officers  and  five  hundred  men.  part  of  the  intrenchments,  with  Fort  Odo, 

The  imports  were  valued  in  1879  at  254,-  should  be  kept  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  Rou- 
483,000  lei ;  the  exports  at  238,650,000  lei.  maniacs  were  willing  to  accept  this  line,  not- 
The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  withstanding  that  they  alleged  that  the  last- 
Danube  in  1879  was  22,349,  with  3,929,032  mentioned  position,  which  would  be  left  in  the 
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hands  of  Bulgaria,  commanded  the  bridge  over  of  August,  as  follows :  J.  C.  Bratiano,  IGnister 

the  Danube.    The  details  of  the  settlement  of  of  Finance  and  President  of  the  Conncil  of 

the  frontier  line  between  Roumania  and  the  Ministers;  A.  Boeresco,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Dobmdja  were  afterward  agreed  upon  bj  the  Affairs;  A.  Teriakio,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 

powers,  and  communicated  to  the  Roumanian  General  G.  Slaniceno,  Minister  of  War;  Colo- 

Govemment,  whose  duty  it  then  became  to  nel   Dabija,  Minister  of  Public   Works;    B. 

come  to  an  understanding  with  Bulgaria  re-  Conta,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ju»- 

specting    the   actual   work    of  marking    the  tice.    Teriakio,  Dabga,  and  Conta  were  new 

boundary.  members. 

The  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Russia,  which  An  attempt  was  made,  December  14th,  to 

had  been  quite  strong  ever  since  the  negotia-  assassinate  Mr.  Bratiano,  the  Premier,  as  be 

tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  became  more  in-  was  leaving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    The 

tense  while  these  negotiations  respecting  the  assailant,  who  succeeded  in  wounding  the  Min- 

frontier  were  going  on.    It  was  aggravated  by  isiter  in  two  places  with  a  knife,  was  arrested, 

charges  on  the  one  side  that  the  Russians  were  and  found  to  be  one  Jean  Pietraro,  who  bad 

carrying  on  intrigues  in  Roumania,  and  on  the  been  discharged  from  a  position  in  the  Ministry 

other  by  a  Russian  accusation  that  the  Govern-  of  Finance  on  account  of  his  bad  reputation* 

ment  at  Bucharest  was  harboring  incendiary  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Roumania 

agents  who  desired  to  stir  up  revolution  in  was  settled  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  October  10, 

Russia.     The  Russian  Government  made  rep«  1880,  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  of  UohenxoUem, 

resentations  to  tiiat  of  Roumania  concerning  nephew  to  Prince  Charles,  in  the  event  of  the 

the  Nihilists   who   had  taken  refuge  within  latter  remaining  childless, 

its  territory,  but  the  Roumanian  Government  RUSSIA  (Empibk  of  all  the  Russias),  an 

found  no  authority  in  law  for  taking  any  de-  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.     The  Emperor  Al- 

cisive  measures  against  them.    The  reports  cf  exander  II,  who  was  bom  April  17  (new  stjrle), 

the  extent  of  these  jealousies,  and  of  the  char-  1818,   and  succeeded  his  father,  Nicholas  I, 

acter  of  the  correspondence  to  which  thev  led,  February  18,  1855,  was  assassinated  on  March. 

appear  to  have  been  much  exaggerated,  but  13,  1881.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son , 

they  were  sufficiently  real  to  indQnenoe  the  Alexander  III,  bom  February  26,  1845 ;  mar— 

course  of  the  Government  and  lead  it  to  seek  ried,  October  28,  1866,  to  Marra  Feodorovn.^ 

closer  relations  with  Germany  and  Austria,  (formerly  called  Sophia  Frederica  Dagraar>, 

The  feeling  of  the  Government  was  not  shared  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark^ 

by  all  of  the  people,  and  a  part,  including  born  November  14,  1847.    Offspring  of  tU 

Prince  Gregory  Stourdza,  son  of  the  late  Hos-  union  are  four  children:  1.  Nicholas,  heir-i 

podar  of  Moldavia,  favored  Russia.      During  parent,  bom  May  6,  1868;  2.  George,  bo 

the  debate  of  the  Senate  on  the  address  in  April  27,  1871 ;    3.  Xenia,  born  March  2S, 

February,  Prince  Stourdza  had  attacked  the  1875;    4.  Michael,  born  November  23,  18T6. 

Ministry,  and  urged  that  the  tme  policy  for  the  Brothers  of  the  Emperor:  1.  Vladimir,  bora 

country  would  be  to  seek  an  intimate  union  April  10,  1847,  married  August  16,  1874,  to 

with  Russia  and  an  alliance  with  the  other  Princess    Marie,   of   Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin. 

principalities  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     The  Offspring  of  this  union  are  three  sons,  Cyrille, 

speech  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  political  pro-  bom  1876,  Boris,  bom  1877,  and  Andre&s. 

gramme  for  a  new  party  to  be  formed  out  of  born  1879.    2.  Alexis,  bom  January  2,  1850; 

the  members  of  the  Opposition  and  some  mal-  8.  Sergius,  bom  April  29,  1857 ;  4.  Paul,  born 

contents  who  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  September  21,  1860.    Uncles  of  the  Emperor: 

Ministerial  part,  and  was  followed  by  the  es-  1.  Constantine,  High- Admiral  of  the  Russi^i^ 

tablishment  of  a  new  Opposition  journal,  the  Navy,  born  September  9,  1827,  married,  A-** 

"Demokratia  Nationala."  gust  80,  1848,  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Sa-^^^ 

The  Govemment  published  a  memorandum  Altenburg,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  fo'^f 

on  the  question  of  the  Danube  in  September,  children:  Nicholas,  bora  1850;  Olga,  Quees    ^^ 

in  which  it  complained  of  a  disposition  of  Aus-  Greece,  bom  1851 ;  Vera,  widow  of  Prir^  ^ 

tria  to  assume  dictatorial  power  over  the  navi-  Eugen  of  Wurtemberg,  bom  1 854 ;  Const^*>  °* 

gation  of  the  river,  and  claim  the  sole  right  of  tine,  bora  1858;  Dimitis,  born  1860;  2.  Nick*^ 

police  surveillance.     It  demanded  that  a  Euro-  las,  born  July  27,  1831,  field-marshal  in  «.^^ 

pean  commission,  to  include  representatives  of  Russian  Army,  married  to  Princess  Alexan*:^^ 

Koumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  should  decree  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  marriage  there  are  t  "^^ 

what  rules  should  be  established.    An  arrange-  sons,   Nicholas,  bom   1856,  and   Peter,  b*:^^ 

ment  was  made  between  the  Austrian  and  Rou-  1864 ;  8.  Michael,  born  October  13, 1882,  fie' J"' 

manian  Governments  in  October,  by  which  marshal  in  the  Russian  Army,  married  to  Fk^^' 

Austria  should  retain  the  presidency  and  the  cess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  of  which  marriage  tb.  ^^ 

casting  vote    which  it  had    claimed   in   the  are  six   sons,  Nicholas,  born  1859;  Mich^^ 

mixed  Danubian  Commission,  but  that  Rou-  1861;  George,  1863;  Alexander,  1866;  Ser^i^ 

mania  should  appoint  the  Inspector-General,  1869 ;  Alexis,  1875,  and  one  daughter,  Ana^^ 

and  the  Commission   should  reside  at  Giur-  sia,  bom  1860,  and  married,  in  1879,  to  Prin^ 

gevo  instead  of  Rustchuk.  Frederic  Frauol  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  at  the  beginning  The  area  and  population  of  the  great  di- 
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assia  were  estimated  as  follows  in 
la  Almanac,^^  1881): 


UONS. 

An*  la  ■quan 
kilomctroi. 

Popoktloii. 

Mia 

4,909,198-7 
1273l«'5 

9.274 
878,536-2 

489,187-7 
25,769 

65.864,910 
6,528,017 

lets  In  Bessftrabia 
of  Finland 

127,000 
1,990.847 
5,891,744 

>f  Kara 

286,600 

12,495,109-5 

8,440,862 

'•••*•*•••• 

8,880,587-1 

4,505,876 

Impire 

21,759,978-7 

88,085,856 

ring  cities  have,  according  to  the 
rations,  more  than  100,000  inhab- 
rsburg  (in  1869),  667,968;  Mos- 
601,969  ;  Warsaw  (in  1878),  836,- 
i  (1873),  184,819;  Kiev  (1874), 
ga,  103,000;  Kishinev,  102,427; 
79),  101,175. 

18  and  other  statistics  of  the  empire, 
Oycloprodia"  for  1877  and  1878. 
it  for  1880,  as  published  in  Jana- 
a  probable  balance  between  rev- 
penditure,  the  totals  in  each  case 
ited  at  666,000,000  rabies.    The 


receipts  were  estimated  according  to  the  nor- 
mal average  yield  of  the  various  sources  of 
revenue,  and  were  regarded  as  sutiioient  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  outlay,  notwithstanding 
the  expenditure,  which  included  the  interest 
on  the  new  loans,  had  increased  by  88,000,000 
rubles.  Of  the  items  of  increased  expendi- 
ture, the  payment  of  interest  for  the  state 
debts,  after  reckoninff  the  reduction  effected 
by  the  redemption  of  the  former  loans,  required 
15,000,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
while  the  war  and  naval  budgets  were  in- 
creased by  11,000,000  rubles,  and  the  esti^ 
mates  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  2,- 
000,000,  the  last  addition  being  attributable  to 
the  reinforcement  of  the  police.  On  the  other 
side,  the  increase  of  revenue  was  produced 
chiefly  by  receipts  on  account  of  excise,  cus- 
toms, forests,  and  repayments  by  railway  com- 
panies. It  was  computed  that  the  additional 
revenue  from  this  source  would  amount  to 
about  80,000,000  rubles,  and  a  further  increase 
of  7,000,000  rubles  was  expected  to  accrue  in 
small  amounts  from  miscellaneous  items. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  in  1877  and 
1878  was  as  follows  (value  in  rubles) : 


IMPOBTS. 

XXPORTS. 

isrr. 

isra. 

isrr. 

isra. 

« 

188.815.000 

136,007,000 

15,927,000 

712,000 

885,788,000 

870,924,000 

00,280,000 

778,000 

249,821,000 

211,221,000 

&^18^000 

12,105,030 

186.829,000 

179,048.000 

821,106,000 

10,061,000 

merce  with  Europe 

291,461,000 

9,080,000 

20,446,000 

821,037,000 

557,71^000 

9,768,000 

2S,ia\000 

508,282,000 

12,752.000 

6,902,000 

696,544,000 

**     Flf^land    .  . , ..   ..,^,..., 

12,381,000 

*»     Asia 

9,290,000 

il 

695,588,000 

527,986,000 

618,165,000 

ment  of  shipping  was  in  1878  as 


The  Russian  fleet  was  in  1880  composed  as 
follows : 


•CRTS. 

Entmd. 

Cl«md. 

8,188 

5,994 

781 

597 

8,145 

6,918 

818 

421 

15,505 
^704 

16,297 

camera 

5,656 

lercial  fleet  in  1878  consisted  of 

-vessels,  with  808,280  tons,  and 

I,  of  74,324  tons. 

Tth  of  the  Russian  army  in  1880 

^s: 


PKACK  POOn.HO. 

WAB  FOOTINO. 

M«i. 

HOTMS* 

Mca. 

HonM. 

mt: 


628,981 
85,860 

108  610 
20,624 

10,985 

61.727 

21,252 
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1,800,710 
94,466 

210,772 
43,352 

81,540 
98,440 

118,810 
14,0-iO 

889.075 

94,625 

2,149.800 

257,800 

jiiiT: 

6.500 

84.196 

2,912 

•  •  •  •  • 

82,754 
1,989 

8,510 

142.400 

12,650 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

128,810 
11,440 

48.608 

84,748 

163,560 

140,250 

1.  Baltic  ficet : 

Ironclads. 

War>steamere 

Tronsport-steamen. . 
8.  In  the  Black  Sea : 

Ironclads 

War-steamers 

Transports. 

8.  In  the  Caspian  8ea... 

War'Steamers 

Non-armed  steamers. 
4.   Aral      Sea     floUlla 

steamers. 

6.  Siberian  flotilla  war^ 

steamers 

Non-armed  steamers. . . 


Total. 


No. 

GWM. 

TOOB. 

84 

145 

85 

878   ) 

200,000 

4 
85 
58 

18 
92   V 

•  • 

80,000 

18 

4 

87   ? 

8,686 

6 

18 

1,180 

10 
15 

48   1 

> 

9,000 

889 

886 

248,866 

H 


80,000 

10,615 

858 

817 

1,785 

42,810 


On  January  1,  1880,  there  were  22,484  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  in  operation,  exclusive  of 
Finland.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1879 
was  4,374;  of  letters  sent,  102,461,031;  of 
wrappers,  8,808,025;  of  registered  letters, 
5,789,498;  of  .money  letters,  8,782,662;  of 
packages,  2,519,585;  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, 78,620,581.  The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph-lines  was,  in  1878,  99,917  kilome- 
tres, of  which  75,081  were  state  lines.    The 
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number  of  offices  was  2,634 ;  the  number  of  room,  although  the  Czar  and  Prince  Alexander, 

dispatches,   5,761,731.      The  receipts  of  the  of  Bulgaria,  who  had  been  conversing  in  the 

telegraph-office  (in    1878,  28,113,702  francs)  Czar's  study,  were  about  to  enter  it  through 

showed  in  recent  years  a  smail  annual  sur-  one  door,  and  the  imperial  Princesses  were 

plus,  which  is,  by  imperial  decree,  always  de-  about  going  in  through  another  door.    The 

voted  to  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic  sys-  Empress  was  asleep  in  a  remote  part  of  the 

tem.  palace,  and  was  not  disturbed  by  the  shock  of 

There  were  indications  that  the  principles  of  the  explosion.     An  examination  of  the  prem- 
the  Nihilists  were  spreading  in  the  army ;  tour  ises  showed  that  the  mine  was  filled  partly 
officers  in  one  regiment  were  arrested  during  with  dynamite  and  partly   with  gun-cotton, 
the  first  week  in  January  on  a  charge  of  dis-  and  that  the  train  was  laid  to  a  cellar  in  an 
geminating  revolutionary  publications,  copies  inner  court,  where  a  battery,  by  which  it  was 
of  some  of  which  were  found  at  their  lodgings,  fired,  was  concealed  among  a  store  of  fuel. 
Two  officers  who  had  assisted  eight  political  Though  the  cellars  were  used  by  workmen,  none 
prisoners  to  escape  were  arrested,  and  special  of  the  regular  workmen  employed  about  the 
courts-martial  were  established  in  two  districts  palace  appeared  to  be  implicated  in  the  offense, 
where  Nihilism  was  discovered   in  the  reei-  The  Czar  was  very  much  affected  by  the  occnr- 
ments.    A  depository  of  revolutionary  pubii-  rence,  so  that,  at  one  time,  he  almost,  it  is 
cations,  with  galvanic  batteries,  was  discovered  said,  lost  his  self-command.     When  Lord  Dnf- 
in  Moscow  on  the  6th,  and  led  to  the  revela-  ferin,  the  British  ambassador,  called  to  cod- 
tion  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Czar  on  his  next  gratulate  him  on  his  escape,  he  remarked  that 
journey  to  that  city.    A  petty  officer  and  sea-  he  was  indebted  to  Divine   Providence,  and 
man,  having  their  sea-chests  filled  with  revolu-  that  God,  having   mercifully  delivered   him 
tionary  books  and  pamphlets,  were  arrested  at  twice,  recently,  from  very  imminent  peril,  he 
Nicolaieff.    Anxiety  was  increased  by  the  dis-  was  content  to  trust  his  life  for  the  future  to 
affection  of  a  number  of  superior  officers,  some  his  protecting  hand.    Congratulations  on  bis 
of  them  high  in  command,  and  it  appeared  that  escape  were  sent  to  the  Czar   by  the  hetds 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  had  of  all  the  principal   states.     To  a  dispatch 
failed  to  obtain  promotion  and  honors  after  from  President  Gr^vy,  of  France,  his  Migestj 
the  late  war  had  espoused  the  revolutionary  replied :  *'  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  sen- 
cause.    A  proclamation  to  Russian  society  was  timents   you  express.     The  spirit  of  evil  is 
published  by  students  of  the  high-schools,  com-  unwearied,  like  Divine  grace.     I  am  glad  to 
plaining  of  the  oppressive  measures  which  the  reckon  on  the  sympathies  of  right-thinking 
Government  had  taken  against  them,  and  of  men."    On  the  Sunday  after  the  attempt,  the 
the  system  of  education  which  was  imposed  Czar  visited  the  Paulowski  military  school, 
upon  tliem.    It  charged  the  Government  with  where  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  sto- 
giving  the  preference  to  the  classical  system  as  dents,  whose  cheering  was  taken  up  by  the 
one  which  tended  to  keep  the  public  in  igno-  crowds  assembled  on  the  quay, 
ranee,  dwarf  their  reasoning  power,  and  in-        On  the  24th  of  February  a  ukase  was  is- 
oapacitate   them   for  active  life;    demanded  sued,  in  which  the  Czar,  having  declared  his 
educational  liberty  and  the  right  to  enter  the  firm  determination  to  put  down  the  attempts 
universities ;  and  declared  that,  although  so-  to  disturb  order  in  Russia,  appointed  a  So- 
ciety would  do  nothing  for  its  authors,  they  preme  Executive  Commission  to  sit  in  the  capi- 
would  fight  the  great  Moloch,  called  the  Rus-  tal,  of  which  General   Count  Loris-Melikoff 
sian  Government,  to  the  end,  even  though  the  was  named  as  president,  and  the  members  of 
best  of  them  might  perish  in  the  struggle.   An-  which  were  to  be  selected  by  him.    The  head 
other  secret  press  was  discovered  at  St.  Peters-  of  the  Commission,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to 
burg,  with  type  set  for  the  third  number  of  the  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
new  revolutionary  paper,  "  Narodn^ja  Wolia,"  was  invested  with  the  rights  of  commander-in- 
which  was  said  to  contain,  among  other  things,  chief  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
a  programme  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pro-  trict,  and  further,  with  the  direct  control  over 
posing  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  trans-  all  political  trials  held  in  the  capital,  the  mili- 
fer  the  reins  of  power  to  an  assembly  of  or-  tary  district  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  thronghont 
ganization.    The  press,  and  copies  of  another  the  empire.    All  the  local  authorities,  goTern- 
revolutionary  journal,  called  "  Tschomg  Pere-  ors,   governors-general,  and  town  command- 
dol  ^^  (the  Black  Distribution  of  Land),  was  ers,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
discovered  a  few  days  afterward.  chief  of  the  Executive  Commission,  and  all  per- 

On  the  17th  of  February,  at  seven  o'clock  in  sons  employed  in  the  various  departments  were 

the  evening,  just  as  the  imperial  family  were  commanded  to  afford  him  their  entire  oodpera- 

about  to  dine,  a  mine  was  exploded  in  the  tion.    The  head  of  the  Commission  was  giTen 

basement  of  the  Winter  Palace,  immediately  authority  to  adopt  any  measure  which  might 

under  the  imperial   guard-roqfn,  which   was  appear  to  him  desirable  for  the  protection  oi 

situated  beneath  the  dining-room.    The  guard-  order,  and  his  orders  were  to  be  uncondition- 

room  was  blown  up,  ten  soldiers  were  killed,  ally  obeyed.  The  office  of  the  Provisional  Go^' 

and  forty-five  wounded.     Fortunately,  none  of  ernor-General  of  St.  Petersburg,  held  hitherto 

the  imperial  party  had  yet  entered  the  diniug-  by  General  Gourko,  was  abolished.    The  firs^ 
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act  of  the  newly-appointed  Supreme  Executive  matic  body  awaited  the  return  of  his  Majesty 

was  to  issue  the  following  proclamation  to  the  io  the  throne-room.    The  levee  which   was 

inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg :  given  here  was  attended  by  nearly  four  thou- 

A  series  of  attempts  of  unpamllelcd  atrocity,  aimed  ^'^"^  Pf ««°«:  ^"  ^^J^^^^^^l^^,^^  ^  ^^°^**,^  ^^°^- 
at  the  subversion  o(  public  order  and  at  the  sacred  POsed  by  Pnnce  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  the  na- 
person  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  just  at  the  time  tional  anthem,  and  the  hymn,  "Long  Life  to 
when  all  classes  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  twenty-  the  Czar,"  were  sung  in  the  white  drawing- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  reign,  so  beneficial  at  home  roo„,  ^y  gjx  hundred  school-children.  The 
and  so  ffloriou*  abroad,  of  the  most  matmammous  of  -p^^^^^l  j««««,  ♦K««.,«k  ♦!.«  «;♦«•  At^,.i^„  4.k« 
monarclis,  has  evoked  not  only  the  S  resentment  fmperor  drove  through  the  city  during  the 
of  the  Russian  nation,  but  the  horror  and  indignation  day,  and  was  loudly  cheered,  in  connection 
of  all  Europe.  The  Qovernment  has  already  repeated-  with  the  celebration,  a  number  of  decrees 
ly  appealed  to  society  to  combine  in  a  struggle  against  ^ere  published,  remitting  arrears  of  taxes  and 
criminal  tendencies  d^tructive  to  gn^g  ^^^e  to  the  state  from  various  classes  of 
civil  order,  upon  which  the  development  of  every  i  m  j?  i.«  •,.•  ^  j  v 
well-order<il  state  depends.  At  the  present  time  the  people.  The  festivities  were  not  marred  by 
Government  is  forced  to  resort  to  more  energetic  meas-  any  disturbance  or  inappropriate  event,  but 
ures  to  repress  an  evil  assuming  dimensions  perilous  on  the  next  day  General  Loris-MelikofiF  was 
to  public  security.  According  to  the  supreme  will  of  g^ot  at  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage 
the  Lmperor,  the  difficult  task  has  tallen  on  me  to  as-  k«^^,^  u;«  ^a5«:«i  «^o:Jia««^  ;«  ♦u^  r'..««/i  \f  ^ 
•ume  the  conduct  of  the  measures  rendered  unavoid-  }>e?ore  his  official  residence  in  the  Grand  Mors- 
able  by  the  present  situation.  Confldln?  In  the  Most  ^aia-  ^  he  assassin  was  so  close  that  Oreneral 
High^  and  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  stead&stness  of  the  Melikoff  was  able  to  Strike  him  in  the  face 
Bussian  system  of  government,  which  has  already  ^ith  his  fist,  and  was  at  once  secured.  He 
passed  through  manifold  and  serious  crises;  fliUycpn-  ^^^  ^^  y^^  ^  baptized  Jew,  named  Wlad- 
vmoed,  moreover,  from  my  long  service  to  the  hm-  *^.  ,  xf  v.  tt  *  •  i  \i  *.  a  ^ 
peror  and  the  ii>Mntry,  oV  the  healthy  feeling  and  ^tsky  Minsk.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
moral  strength  of  the  Russian  nation.  I  humbly  accent  death  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  was  executed 
this  new  sl/n  of  the  sovereign's  confidence  in  my  feeblo  on  the  6th.  He  maintained  a  defiant  demeanor 
powers,  I  fullv  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  throughout  the  trial,  and  refused  to  stand  up 
beiore  me,  and  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  the  re-  ^,  «,„u«  «„„  ;i«ft>«oI  «-  ♦„!,«>  «««•  .^«»*.  ;«  ♦v*^ 
sponsibiUty  with  which  I  am  laden.  Without  enter-  ^^  ^^H?  ^^^  defense,  or  take  any  part  in  the 
tidning  exaggerated  and  premature  expectations,  1  can  proceedings.  He  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  who 
only  promise  one  thing — that  I  will  employ  every  ef-  had  turned  Christian  because  it  was  impossible 
fort  and  the  fruits  of  my  lengthened  experience,  on  otherwise  to  live.  After  judgment  had  been 
the  one  hand,  not  to  pennit  the  slightest  forbearance  pronounced  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  Court, 
or  to  shrink  from  the  mo-st  exemplary  puuLshments  *^  .  ^.t  *  u  i.  i  i  ..  *  j  •  xu  ^ 
in  respect  of  actions  which  are  an  insult  to  Russian  s^J^n?  ^^^\  ^%  ^^^  »>een  arrested  in  the  pre- 
soclcty ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  protect  In  a  peaceful  con-  vious  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  departed  to 
dition  the  lawful  interests  of  tne  well-disposed  portion  his  native  district.  On  hearing  from  his  com- 
of  die  community.  I  ain  assured  that  I  shall  meet  panions  that  they  were  preparing  a  revolution 
with  the  support  of  all  nght-minded  people  who  are  f  ^^  gd  of  March,  he  had  returned  to  the 
devoted  to  the  Emperor,  and  are  sincerely  attached  to  ^  .*^  v'  yt  j  "«*»*^"»  i^^  **«tA  »  vumi  u^x*  w  vhv 
their  country,  now  suffering  such  unmerited  trials,  capital.  Orders  were,  however,  given  that 
To  society  I  look  as  the  mainstay  of  the  authorities  In  nothing  should  be  done  on  that  day.  He  then 
theronewalofarej?ularandorderly  course  of  national  determined  to  kill  General  Melikoff,  as  the 
life,  through  the  interruption  of  which  Ite  own  In-  ^^^^  ^f  ^.^e  postponement  of  the  movement 
tcrcats  suffer  m  the  highest  degree.  In  this  trust  1,  u'uui^i:  ai*  1.1.  • 
appeal.  In  the  flrat  placed  to  Uio  ?esldents  of  the  capl-  pJ  ^^^>ch  he  had  been  prevented  from  obtain- 
tal  as  immxlmte  witnesses  of  the  late  unprecedented  ing  money.  He  said,  also,  that  General  Men- 
deeds,  with  the  urgent  request  to  await  the  future  with  koff  would  be  killed  by  some  of  his  comrades, 
dignity  and  serenitv,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  either  Although  his  own  attempt  had  failed,  a  second 
malicious  or  trivofous  whisDcnngs  speeches  or  ru-  |^  g  ^  .  .^  ^^^  miscarried,  a  third 
mors.  In  the  discreet  and  firm  attitude  of  the  popu-  """'^  */«  iii»«v,  »i*^,  »i.  i»t  «v  i.  lovai.  ^v*,  »  «'^"«^ 
lation,  in  face  of  the  present  oppressive  situation,  I  ^^^  would  be  found  to  execute  the  deed.  Ihe 
view  a  security  for  our  success  m  attaining  an  end  Revolutionary  Committee  issued  a  proclama- 
al'ike  wished  for  by  all— the  restoration  of  order  and  tion  declaring  that  the  attempt  of  Wladetsky  on 
the  return  of  the  .^'atheriand  to  tiiose  paths  of  peace  General  Melikoflf  was  his  own  act,  and  was  not 
and  prosperity  which  the  benevolent  mtentions  of  its  nn^prt^u^n  ^t  their  instanre 
leader  so  clearly  pointed  out.  unoeriaKen  ai  ineir  instance. 

The  appeal  of  Count  Melikoff  was  well  re- 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  acces-  sponded  to  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Petersburg, 
sion  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II  to  the  throne  who  gave  him  many  assurances  of  support, 
was  celebrated  March  2d.  The  day  was  ob-  He  invited  the  town  council  to  elect  four  mem- 
served  as  a  general  holiday  in  St.  Petersburg,  hers  to  participate  in  the  labors  of  the  Supreme 
First  in  order  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  Commission  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
the  Czar  received  the  congratulations  of  the  safety  in  the  city;  divided  the  city  into  nine 
various  members  of  his  family.  He  then,  amid  districts,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the 
the  playing  of  bands  and  the  firing  of  salutes,  superintendence  of  one  civil  and  two  military 
appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  Winter  Palace,  officers;  and,  not  satisfied  with  merely  repres- 
aud  for  twenty  minutes  saluted  the  multitude  sive  measures,  entered  upon  a  policy  looking  to 
assembled  there  in  acknowledgment  of  their  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  existing  evils, 
acclamations.  A  reception  was  afterward  given  General  Drenteln  having  resigned  the  office  of 
to  the  imperial  suite  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Chief  of  the  Third  Section,  or  the  Secret  Po- 
empire,  and  was  followed  by  a  thanksgiving  lice,  he  undertook  the  management  of  that  de- 
s^rvice  in  the  palace,  while  the  whole  diplo-  partment  with  the  intention  of  purging  it  from 
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its  obnoxious  features.    The  first  sitting  of  the   pers  of  St.  Petersbarg,  on  invitation,  met  the 

Supreme    Executive    Commission    was    held  committee  appointed  bj  the  Government  to 

March  16th.  inquire  into  the  press  regulations,  November 

A  ukase  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  An-  17th.   Thej  suggested  that  charges  against  the 

gust,  appointing  General  Loris-Melikoff  Minis-  press  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

ter  of  the  Interior,  abolishing  the  Supreme  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals.     General  Melikoff 

Commission  and  the  Third  Section  of  the  Privj  discouraged  impatience  on  the  subject,  but  was 

Chancellery,  and  creating  the  post  of  Minister  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  emancipating  news- 

of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  to  which  Mr.  Makoff,  papers  from  all  arbitrary  and  oppressive  re- 

hitherto  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  appoint-  strictions. 

ed.    The  decree  was  received  with  great  satis-        An  official  project  for  the  readjustment  of 

faction,  it  was  said,  ^^as  a  public  announce-  taxation,  which  appeared  in  December,  pro- 

ment  of  the  close  of  the  era  of  domestic  trou-  *  posed  that  incomes  derived  from  capital,  trade, 

bles  and  extraordinary  measures."     General  commerce,  labor,  land,  and  property,  should 

Loris-Melikoff,  on  the  26th  of  August,  held  a  be  taxed  according  to  an  equal   percentage; 

reception  of  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  the  that  all  foreigners  living  in  Kussia  should  be 

Interior,  and  made  an  address  soliciting  their  taxed  equally  with  Russians ;  that  aU  Govern- 

cooperation  and  assistance.    At  the  request  of  ment  securities  should  be  taxed  without  dis- 

General  Melikoff,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  tinction,  but  that  foreigners  permanently  living 

the  Czar  gave  his  assent  to  a  measure  for  a  re-  abroad  should  not  pay  the  tax  upon  incomes 

vision  of  all  branches  of  administration  in  the  derivable  from  the  paper  securities  upon  which 

provinces,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  a  Russia  bound  itself,  at  the  time  of  their  issue, 

provision  securing  to  subordinate  officers  the  to  pay  interest  abroad.     Foreign  bondholder!, 

right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  against  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ira- 

their  dismissal  by  their  superiors.    The  Czar,  munity,  would,  however,  have  to  certify  to  the 

also,  in  a  rescript  announcing  the  investiture  bankers  that  they  were  not  Russian  subjects, 
of  General  Melikoff  with  the  insignia  of  the        Michael  Dragomiroff,  formerly  professor  it 

order  of  St.  Andrew,  expressed  his  warmest  the  University  of  Kiev,  a  member  of  the  revo- 

thanks  for  the  energy  which  that  officer  had  lutionary  organization,  addressed  a  letter  to 

displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  General  Loris-Melikoff,  in  April,  stating  the 

President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Commis-  conditions  on  which  the  Revolutionists  would 

sion.  **  conclude  an  armistice  '^  with  the  Government 

The  editors  of  the  chief  Russian  journals  They  were:  1.  T&e  dismissal  of  aU  the  gor- 

in  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  become  outspoken  emors  appointed  with  arbitrary  powers  since 

in  their  demands  for  liberal  reforms^  were  called  the  attempt  of  the  2d  of  April,  1879.    2.  Abofi- 

before  General  Loris-Melikoff  during  Septem-  tion  of  all  the  measures  ordered  by  them,  and 

her,  and  told  that  their  continued  discussion  also  of  the  exceptional  decrees  of  1873.    3.  Ab- 

of  the  subject  of  a  constitution  for  Russia  had  olition  of  the  special  tribunals  established  for 

highly  displeased  the  Czar  and  his  court,  and  the  hearing  of  political  trials.    4.  An  amnei47 

that  nothing  more  on  that  subject  would  be  and  restoration  of  rights  to  those  persons  who 

allowed  to  appear  in  print    The  Minister,  at  had  been  deprived  of  them  in  conse«)nence  of 

this  interview,  described  the  programme  of  the  the  arbitrary  measures  above  referrcMl  to.   5. 

policy  of  the  Government  to  be :  1.  The  better  Abolition  of  the  Third  Section,  with  all  its 

guarantee  of  the  public  and  corporate  institu-  agents;  guarantees  against  imprisonment  with- 

tions  in  the  enioyment  of  their  rights,  and  the  out  trial.     6.  Grant  of  freedom  to  the  pren, 

extension  of  the  latter  as  may  seem  necessary,  the  right  of  meeting,  and  the  right  of  forming 

2.  The  bringing  of  the  police  department  into  societies.    Mr.  Dragomiroff  added  that,  if  theie 

harmony  with  the  new  state  of  affairs.    8.  The  conditions  were  not  accepted,  the  contest  would 

enlargement  of  the  competency  of  local  insti-  be  pursued  by  the  Revolutionary  party  with  ill 

tutions,  with  a  view  to  decentralization.    4.  A  the  means  at  its  command.    Ne%v  Wladetskie 

thorough  inquiry  into  the  necessities  of  the  and  Solovieffs  would  arise,  and,  ^Mnstead  of 

local  population.     5.   The  according  to  the  the  single  Executive  Committee  of  the  year 

press  of  liberty  to  discuss  the  various  measures  1878-*79,  there  will  be  a  whole  confederatioo 

and  ordinances  of  Government,  but  with  the  of  political  societies  to  carry  on  the  struggle 

condition  that  it  should  not  agitate  the  public  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  from  tyranny.'^ 

mind  with  illusory  dreams.  A  few  days  afterward  the  ^*  Bereg,^^  the  nevly- 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Petersburg  was  authorized  established  semi-official  journal,  published  whit 
by  General  Melikoff,  in  October,  to  abolish  the  it  called  the  programme  of  the  Revolutioniiy 
system  which  had  been  introduced  by  General  Executive  Committee.  It  was  as  follows: 
Gonrka,  in  1879,  under  which  all  the  house-  p.,^,  ^^  Government  being  regarded  as  .n  eD«nT, 
liolders  of  the  city  were  required  to  station  the  end  justifies  all  means  that  may  be  employed  w 
doorkeepers  as  watchmen  outside  their  houses  its  overthrow.  Secondly,  all  elements  of  oppocdtioo, 
during  both  the  day  and  the  night,  but  was  in-  tliough  not  actually  allied  with  ua,  ^ill  have  our  in- 
structed that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  8'«ta>^<»  *p<i  protection.    Thirdly,  persona  and  wmI 

♦k«  ^^i;««  *• ^  groups  knowingly  aiding  the  Government  m  oar  rtruff- 

the  police  force.  ,  ,^        .     .     ,  glciJTth  it,  anS  exeeedlTng  the  bounds  ot  neutrtlitj, 

loe  representatives  of  the  principal  ncwspa-  will  be  treoted  as  enemies. 
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The  trial  of  eleven  prisoners,  seven  men  and  The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  address  the 
four  women,  charged  with  being  Nihilists,  and  Court  in  their  own  defense.  Several  of  them 
with  being  concerned  in  Solovietf  ^s  attempt  on  admitted  that  the  charges  against  them  were 
the  life  of  the  Czar,  and  in  the  assassination  of  substantially  true,  but  maintained  that  their 
General  Mesentzeff,  was  begun  at  St.  Peters-  acts  were  justified  by  the  coercive  measures  of 
burg  May  18th.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  Government.  One  of  them  asserted  that 
Dr.  Weimar,  who  held  a  high  office  at  court,  it  was  no  crime  to  belong  to  a  secret  society, 
and  who  was  charged  with  having  lent  his  car-  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other  country  in  the 
riage  to  the  murderer  of  General  Mesentzetf,  civilized  world  where  meetings  were  not  al- 
with  having  procured  for  Solovieff  the  revolver  lowed.  Another  one  told  the  judges  that  the 
which  he  fired  at  the  Emperor,  and  the  poison  struggle  would  not  be  finished  with  the  death 
which  was  found  in  his  possession,  and  with  of  the  prisoners.  Five  of  them  were  sentenced 
having,  three  years  before,  assisted  in  the  flight  to  death,  the  others  to  various  terms  of  impris- 
of  Prince  Erapotkine,  who  was  charged  with  onment  and  servitude.  Three  of  the  capital 
NihilisQL  All  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  sentences  were  commuted,  but  two  of  the  con- 
Two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  the  victed  persons  were  hanged  November  16th. 
others  to  terms  of  imprisonment  and  labor —  A  Russian  named  Hartmann  was  arrested  in 
Dr.  Weimar  to  fifteen  years  of  labor  in  the  Paris  in  February  on  a  supposition  that  he  was 
mines,  ^he  sentences  were  afterward  all  com-  the  owner  of  the  house  in  Moscow  whence  the 
mnted,  the  sentences  of  death  to  terms  of  labor  miye  was  laid  in  1879  to  blow  up  the  railway 
in  the  mines,  the  other  sentences  to  shorter  train  carrying  the  Czar.  Although  no  extradi- 
terms.  tion  treaty  existed  between  the  two  countries, 

Twenty-one  persons  were  convicted  at  Kiev  the  Russian  Government  asked  the  French  Gov- 
of  forming  an  illegal  society  with  the  object  of  ernment  to  surrender  him.  The  French  Gov- 
forcibly  overthrowing  the  existing  order  of  the  emment,  after  examining  the  case,  declined  to 
state,  and  sentenced  to  death  and  imprisonment,  give  up  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Their  sentences  were  also  commuted  in  accord-  evidence  of  his  identity  and  participation  in 
ance  with  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the  Gov-  the  offense  charged  against  him  was  not  clear 
ernment  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  its  admin-  enough  to  justify  it,  and  permitted  him  to  go  to 
istration.  The  Czar  had  previously,  in  April,  England.  The  refusal  caused  a  temporary  cool- 
granted  a  full  pardon  to  three  students  of  the  ness  of  feeling. 

University  of  Kharkov,  who  had  been  sentenced  After  negotiations  extending  over  several 
to  exile  in  Siberia  for  carrying  on  a  revolution-  months,  a  preliminary  agreement  has  been  con- 
ary  propaganda,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  eluded  between  Russia  and  the  Vatican  refer- 
more  favorable  impression  on  the  students  of  ring  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
the  university.  A  trial  was  begun  before  the  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  in  Russia.  It  deals 
military  tribunal  of  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  with  the  position  of  the  bishops,  the  regulation 
presidency  of  M^jor-General  Leicht,  November  of  several  dioceses,  the  control  of  the  bishops 
10th,  of  sixteen  prisoners,  among  whom  were  over  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  the  instruo- 
the  supposed  authors  of  the  explosions  in  the  tion  of  the  clergy.  The  Holy  See  was,  in  No- 
Winter  Palace  and  nuder  the  railway  at  Mos-  vember,  about  to  examine  the  question  of  pro- 
cow,  and  the  man  who  was  accused  of  having  viding  for  the  vacant  sees  in  Poland,  in  view 
prepared  the  mine  near  the  Alexandrovsky  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
station  on  the  Sebastopol  Railroad.  The  pre-  ernment  concerning  the  choice  of  the  new 
sumed  author  of  the  explosion  in  the  Winter  prelates. 

Palace  was  a  peasant  from  the  government  of  An  imperial  decree,  published  in  May,  re- 
Viatka,  named  Stephen  Chaltasen,  who  was  lieved  Count  Tolstoi,  at  his  own  request,  of 
employed  as  a  carpenter  in  the  palace  under  the  posts  of  Minister  of  Education  and  Su- 
an  assumed  name.  The  mine  near  the  Alex-  preme  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  ap- 
androvsky  station  was  laid  in  1879  for  the  pur-  pointed  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
pose  of  blowing  up  the  imperial  train,  but  had  Empire.  Privy  Councilor  Saburoff,  Curator 
only  recently  been  discovered,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dorpat  Educational  District,  was  made 
of  the  train  pasr^ing  the  spot.  It  was  divided  Minister  of  Education,  and  promoted  to  the 
into  two  partitions,  each  tilled  with  dynamite,  rank  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Privy  Council- 
and  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  roadway  ad-  or  and  Senator  Pobedonosszeff  was  appoint- 
jacent  to  the  railway  track.  On  the  approach  ed  Supreme  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
of  the  imperial  train  a  carriage  drawn  by  three  The  new  Minister  of  Education,  immediately 
horses  came  rapidly  up  on  the  roadway,  but  after  his  appointment,  gave  notice  that  all  re- 
drove  off  after  the  train  had  passed.  It  is  sup-  ligious  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
posed  the  carriage  contained  an  electric  battery,  would  in  the  future  be  given  by  lay  teachers. 
and  that  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful  on  The  first  stone  of  the  University  of  Tomsk,  in 
account  of  the  wire  having  been  accidentally  Siberia,  was  laid  September  7th. 
cut.  Another  of  the  prisoners  was  charged,  Mr.  Greig,  Minister  of  Finance,  resigned  his 
upon  the  confession  of  the  actual  murderer,  ofiice  in  November,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
with  being  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Abaza,  who,  on  assuming  office,  stipulated  for  a 
General  Krapotkine,  the  Governor  of  Kharkov,  more  complete  control  of  the  spending  power 
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of  his  department.  Mr.  Bunge,  a  professor  in  that  the  works  shall  ultimately  spread  over  a 
the  University  of  St.  Vladimir,  was  appointed  surface  of  five  million  acres.  It  is  also  pro- 
Vice-Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  regarded  posed  to  explore  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
as  the  superior  in  intellectual  position  and  Voronezh,  and  Samara,  with  the  object  of  ir- 
attainments  of  any  officer  who  had  ever  been  rigating  the  steppes  of  the  Calmnck  nomada. 
placed  in  this  post,  and  was  well  known  in  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  great  barren 
Europe  as  a  scientific  man  and  political  econo-  belt  which  disfigures  and  impoverishes  soutb- 
inist.  He  had  had  much  experience  in  finan-  ern  Russia  may  by  degrees  be  brought  under 
cial  management  as  Director  of  the  Branch  cultivation. 

Bank  of  Russia,  at  Kiev,  and  had  spent  much  General  Lioris-Melikoff  entered  in  April  into 

of  his  life  in  aidiug  and  fostering  industries.  negotiations  with  a  number  of  eminent  and 

The  Czar,  accompanied  by  General  Melikoff,  infiuential   Poles,  among  whom    were  Count 

went  to  Livalia  in  September  for  a  few  weeks*  Wielopolski,  Count  Zamoyski,  Count  Ostrov- 

fiojourn.    The  railway  was  carefully  guarded  ski,  and  Mr.  Krasnevski,  the  author,  with  a 

along  the  whole  line  of  his  route  by  forty  thou-  view  of  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the  Polish 

sand  men,  selected  for  that  duty  from  among  nationality,  and  bring  about  an  understanding 

the  peasantry,  the  police,  the  soldiers,  and  the  with  it.     The  Polish  negotiators  demanded,  as 

gendarmes.     Watchmen  were  stationed  along  the  basis  of  any  understanding,  that  their  na* 

the  line  at  distances  of  thirty  paces  from  each  tion  should  be  placed  in  political  and  constitu- 

other ;  bodies  of  infantry  were  posted  at  the  tional  relations  absolutely  on  a  par  with  tlie 

more  important  points ;  every  bridge  was  ex-  Russians,  and  that  the  political  disabilities  no- 

amined;  the  carriages  of  the  train  were  care-  der  which  they  now  labored  should  be  abol- 

fuUy  inspected ;  and  the  houses  along  the  rail-  ished.     General   Melikoff  advised  the  Polish 

way  were  jealously  searched.    The  journey  was  gentlemen  to  draw  up  a  memorial  explaining 

made  in  safety.    The  Czarevitch  and  Czarevna  what  reforms  they  demanded,  counseled  them 

joined  the  Czar  in  October,  for  the  purpose,  it  concerning  the  nature  of  the  demands  which 

was  understood,  of  arranging  for  the  future  would  be  most  prudent,  and   engaged  to  lay 

position  of  the  Princess  Dolgorouki  whom  the  the  memorial  before  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

Czar  was  about  to  marry  morganatically,  and  rior. 

her  children.     The  Czar  returned  to  St.  Pe-  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  revo- 

tersburg  in  December,  General  Melikoflf  hav-  lution  of  1880  was  celebrated  in  various  parts 

ing  been  sent  for  to  escort  him.     The  railways  of  Europe,  November  29th,  by  banquets,  at 

were  guarded  as  before.     Servant-trains  were  which  patriotic  speeches  were  delivered.    The 

arranged  to  run  on  parallel  lines,  and  the  train  "  Golos,"  in  an  article  on  these   celebrations, 

which  carried  the  Emperor  was  kept  unknown,  said:  "We  may  view   the  celebration   with 

The  Czar  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  December  calmness,  Russia  being  so  strong  that  she  can 

8d.     On  the  8th   the  festival  of  St.  George  not  be  disquieted   by  any  foreign   manifesta- 

was  celebrated  at  the  WJ^^t^*"  Palace  by  a  din-  tions.    Polish  society  has  made  sufficient  prog- 

ner  at  which  three  thousand  knights  of  the  ress  to  understand  the  importance  of  its  rela- 

order  were  present.     The  first  toast  was  pro-  tions  with  Russia,  especially  on  the  eve  of  the 

posed  to  the  health  of  the  German  Emperor,  approaching  administrative  reforms." 

by  the  Czar,  who  recapitulated  the  military  Forty-two  thousand  people  had  emigrated 

services  of  the  Emperor,  and  bore  witness  to  from  the  province  of  Kars  from  the  time  of 

his  unfailing   friendship   for  Russia    and   its  the  Russian  occupation  up  to  October  13, 1879. 

sovereign.     The  health  of  the  Czar  was  pro-  The  emigrants  were  said  to  have  received  half 

posed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  a  million  rubles  on  account  of  expropriation, 

According  to  the  Russian  oflScial  journal,  which  were  contributed  in  nearly  equal  shares 

some  very  extensive  operations  in  draining  by  the  Government  for  their  land  and  by  pri- 

marshes  have    been   executed   within  a  few  vate  buyers  of  houses  and  property  in  Kars. 

years.     At  the  end  of  1879  twenty  million  A  correspondent  of  the  **  Cologne  Gazette," 

acres  of  the  Polessi6  marshes  had  been  re-  writing  from  Moscow   in  January,  observed 

claimed,   with   six    hundred    and    thirty-two  that  that  part  of  Asia  Minor — comprising  Ba- 

miles  of  canals,  the  more  important  of  which  toum,  Ears,  Olti,  and  Artwin — which  had  been 

were  made  by  the  state,  the  others  by  resident  acquired  by  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 

proprietors.     Half  a  million  of  the  reclaimed  was  a  district  very  rich  in  natural  productions, 

acres  were  already  arable  land,  and  were  the  and  capable  of  great  development  under  an 

means  of  adding  fourteen   million   rubles  to  efficient  administration.     Its  agricultural  pro- 

the  national  wealth.     Great  drainage-works  ductiveness  was  not  great,  but  it  had  an  abun- 

had  also  been  carried  out  in  the  governments  dance  of  wood  and  metals,  and  its  climate  and 

of  St.  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  Yaroslav,  with  soil  were  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  silk 

very  satisfactory  results.     Preparatory  works  and  tobacco.     The  natives  appeared  reconciled 

have  been  set  on  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  to  the  new  state  of  things ;  they  had  ceased  to 

and  Caspian  Seas,  in  the  provinces  of  Kherson  emigrate  into  Turkish  territory,  and  hoards  of 

and  Catherinoslav,  for  the  drainage  of  the  money  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  had 

marshes  in  those  regions.     The  surveys  cover  made  their  appearance  in  the  towns.     Batoum, 

a  surface  of  12,500  acres,  while  it  is  intended  thanks  to  its  great  advantages  as  a  harbor, 
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was  increasing  in  size,  while  Poti,  notwith-  had  heen  experienced  in  Trans-Cancasia,  and 
standing  its  dockyard  and  railway,  was  grad-  the  province  had  derived  no  advantage  from 
ually  declining.  In  December,  1878,  the  cas-  the  possession  of  Batoum  since  it  had  come 
toms  receipts  at  Batoam  amounted  to  480  under  Russian  control.  The  inhabitants  of 
rabies;  in  October,  1879,  they  had  increased  the  district  were  not  consumers  of  European 
to  7,000  rubles.  The  German  consul  at  Ba-  goods,  and  the  land-traffic  with  the  interior  of 
touiii  made  a  statement  somewhat  at  variance  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Batoum  was  rendered 
with  this  in  his  report  on  the  trade  and  Indus-  almost  impossible  by  the  want  of  roads.  At 
try  of  the  Caucasus.  During  the  past  twelve  present  the  port  was  absolutely  useless,  ex- 
months,  he  said,  adverse  economic  conditions  cept  for  strategic  purposes.  * 


S 

SARGENT,  Epes,  author,  was  born  at  Glon-  scrip  might  be  taken  in  payment  for  the  labor 

cester,  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  of  a  family  well  of  the  convicts  was  rescinded.     A  report  of 

known  in  literary  circles  of  New  England.    He  the  Directors  of  the  Penitentiary  shows  the 

entered  Harvard  College,  but  left  before  grad-  number  of  convicts  leased  to  be  306  out  of  a 

nating.      He  was  a  persistent  worker  in  the  total  number  of  693,  the  hire  being  from  $3 

under  walks  of  literature.    In  his  early  boy-  to  $5  per  month.    The  office  of  Railroad  Com- 

hood  he  conducted  a  paper  called  the  ^^  Liter-  missioner  was  abolished, 

ary  Journal.^'    He  connected  himself  with  Mr.  The  consolidation  of  the  Augusta,  Knoxville, 

8.  G.  Goodrich  in  the  management  of  **The  and  Greenwood  Railroad  Company,  and  the 

Token  "  and  "  Peter  Parley's  Magazine."    To-  Augusta  and  Knoxville  Railroad  Company,  of 

gether  they  compiled  the  Peter  Parley  series  Georgia,  was  authorized,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 

of  school-books,  which  have  had  so  wide  a  cir-  Railroad  was  chartered, 

culation.     In  1836  he  produced  his  first  play.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  Governor,  W. 

**The  Bride  of  Genoa,"  which  was  followed  D.  Simpson,  resigned  his  office  to  take  the 

the  next  year  by  "  Velasco,"  a  tragedy  written  Chief  Justiceship,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  T. 

for  Mi-is  Ellen  Tree,  and  played  both  in  Amer-  B.  Jeter  was  installed  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 

ica  and  England.     He  edited  the  ^^  New  Eng-  the  State.     At  the  opening  of  the  regular  ses- 

land  Ma^jazine,"  the   "Boston   Daily  Adver-  sion  of  the  Legislature  in  N^ovembertliere  was 

tisar,"  and  the  "Atlas,"  the  "New  Monthly  a  discussion  upon  the  right  and  propriety  of 

Magazine,"  and  the  "  Boston  Transcript."    He  Governor  Jeter's  receiving  a  seat  in  the  Senate 

wrote  a  comedy,  various  juvenile  tales,  novels,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  and  acting  as 

lives  of  Henry  Clay  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  pro  tempore  President  of  the  Senate  while  dis- 

He  also  published  a  volume  of  verses,  among  charging  the  functions  of  Governor.     The  new 

which  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave "  is  well  Governor,  Hagood,  was  inaugurated  on  Novem- 

known,  and  will  probably  live.     He  edited  a  ber  30th.    He  called  attention  in  his  inaugural 

number  of  the  lesser  English  poets,  and  wrote  address  to  the  fact  that  the  accounts  of  the 

thiir  biographies,  besides  which  he  prepared  State  had  been  cleared  from  all  confusion  or 

for  the  press  "  The  Modern  Standard  Drama,"  uncertainty,  and  a  true  and  accurate  account 

in  seven  volumes.     He  wrote  much  on  spirit-  of  the  actual  state  of  the  treasury  laid  before 

ualisuL,  in  which  he  had  a  devout  belief.     He  the  people.    The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 

was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  tiie  periodical  to  submit  the  question  of  calling  a  Constitu- 

literature  of  the  day,  especially  "  The  Knicker-  tional  Convention  to  the  people  at  the  next 

bocker  "  and  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."    But  his  general  election. 

most  remunerative  labors  were  in  the  prepara-  The  condition  of  the  State  debt  at  the  close 

tion  of  readers,  speakers,  spellers,  and  other  of  1880  was  as  follows: 

educational  works.     He  died  in  Boston,  in  the    J?>"<>'»-. •'Mliri?  ?? 

«:^«.«  «;«fk  «««- ^#  I,:- ««A  Deficiencies 5M.8%5  98 

sixty-nmth  year  of  his  age.       .  state  scrip  (Agricultural  Coiie?e) i9i,soa  oo 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.      An  extra  session  of  To  be  ftmded,  principal  and  interest,  ante-bel- 

the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Gavernor  for  To^bS'fti^ded; Vrincipki-iid  inlereit;  p^st-beil      ''^^^^  " 

the  purpose  of  votmg  appropriations,  the  Sup-       lum 8on,3i6  oo 

ply  Bill  passed  at  the  preceding  session  having    To  ^  S^n^eJ  Jo*"  K.?^*'^'® /"'ffu''  :.V ; ^i^?^J  SI 

r -^         J.    J       1.        V  1   u     *.u      o  n        F     To  be  funded  for  bills,  bank  of  the  state 22.14d  00 

been  adjudged  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  the  Supply  Act,  the  Governor        ^  Total  bonded  debt.  . •  •Ma9,i7o  is 

in  his  Messat?e  called  the  attention  of  the  Gen-  ^^  t^is  statement  the  estimate  of  invalidity 

eral  Assembly  to  the  need  of  a  registration  i^  Pa**t  of  the  debt  and  of  the  amount  of  the 

law  and  other  matters.     The  session  opeued  ^i^^s  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  to  be  funded  is 

February  10th.   Besides  the  Appropriation  and  an  approximation. 

Supply  Bill,  two  bills  amending  the  debt  settle-  interest  on  the  debt. 

ment  were  among  the    more  important  acts  The  appropriation  to  meet  the  interest  on 

passed.     In  the  act  of  1878  to  utilize  convict  the  debt  for  the  year  1879-80  was  $515,508, 

labor,  the  section  which  provided  that  railroad  of  which  there  was  paid  up  to  October  31st, 
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$348,245.75,  leaving  a  balance  nnpaid  of  $167,-  The  estimates  of  the  amount  to  be  proTided 

262.25.    Of  this  unpaid  balance  there  is  due  for  the  fiscal  year  1880-^81  are  as  follows : 

for  interest  on  bonds  already  funded  $115,-    For  ordiimry  current  exp«>«« $«TO^i  M 

650.91,  and  to  meet  interest  on  bonds  not  yet    For  interest  on  the  pabUc  debt. ss^^aao  m 

funded  $51,61 1.34.  ^^, fMsSTi 

The  amount  of  interest  to  be  provided  for    Against  this  theie  isto  be  set  off  tiie 

1881    is  estimated    at    $398,350,    being    the  furas^^Oie'S.t'^aJ****  on  the  re-       ^^ 

amount  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  bonded  ProbSJies^ius^i^tiii^'ofisii::::  110.000  $i7&,ooooi 

debt  of  $6,639,170.  ^— 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts    Les^fir  to  be  prorided tiM^i  M 

of  the  State  Treasury  from  November  1, 1879,  Which  amount  can  be  raised  by  a  tax  levy  of 

to  October  31,  1880 :  ^  mills,  as  against  4}  mills  in  1879. 

Forfeited  lands $21,870  88  The  State  Railroad  Board  of  Equalization  was 

Taxes  previous' to  1879 !....!!...!...!..!!..!!.'    i6ii784  48  governed  in  their  action  in  raising  the  valna- 

SSS:i'i^^»u.:::::::::::::::.:::::::::  **''^  S  t'""  «Jth«  ^o?^"  ^y  the  8«ie  of  the  Green- 

Phosphate  royalty 05,001  95  ville  Kailroad,  which  road  brought  at  aoction 

flS!etarv^sut!?"f iia?  80  "^^re  than  twico  what  it  bad  been  previously 

Tmste2^8ute  Orphan  Asylum.*. '.'..'.'.'.'.. *.'.*.*.*.*.         199  66  assessed  at  by  the  board,  which  was  compelled 

by  the  law,  therefore,  to  raise  the  assessment 

A^^t^Tr^i^:s.V,\n^ i.iwi::  *^m  a  lOO.P*'-  ««?t-  «°d  the  valuation  of  the  other 

roads  was  increased  m  the  same  proportion. 

^g««»*« ♦752.no  74  The  enforcement  of  the  collection  of  the 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  poll-tax  was  stopped  by  the  decision  of  one  of 

as  follows :  the  Circuit  Judges  to  the  effect  that  the  penalty 

Onoidacconnto $2«,778  29  enacted  was  unconstitutional.     For  1878-79 

Governor,  Comptroller,  t^etaiy  of  State,  and  the  collections  were  $111,415.57;   for  the  pre- 

A5S;?;oeD;r.Udeii^»i::;;::::::;;::::     ^^  Tions  year  they  were  $18,818.16  leas. 

Educational  department. 5,484  88  The  Comptroller  States  that  the  lands  for- 

TS'Je^S^enr.*' ift^S  10  ^^^^^  ^  *^®  State  for  non-payment  of  taies 

l^siative department.*. ....... ...v.*. *.*.*.*. *.*.*'/.     (>&,6i2  07  have  been  repeatedly  offered   at  public  sale 

Judiciary  department ',.'.'.     56,065  86  and  not  sold  for  Want  of  bidders,  and  suffsesto 

K'.irA^.Si""''"!"'"'!"':*::::::::/^       ^SSS  ti"**  the  words  "at  pubuc  sale"  be  «triS*B 

Deal;  Dumb,  and  BUnd  InsUtute 8,800  00  from  the  act  of  1879. 

^•^.7,^'"^'*°";:: -JJJJJ  The  insurance  statistics  show  that  fifteen 

Adjustment  or  debt 04274  95  <%             j    ^i.                      i*^                       •       i 

Saiariesofstate-iiouseiceeper and  watchmen..       1,800  00  new  nre  and  three  new  life  companies  hive 

PubiishiijK  Treasurer's  statements i,wo  00  entered  the  State,  and  seven  fire  and  three  life 

Repai«VlxwutiveMiiii'sioii;'ete::: :;:::;:;::       uilu  companies  discontinued  business  here  during 

sute-House  and  grounds 225  82  the  year.    There  are  now  licensed  seventy  fire 

ciL^."=^'-';X"S3.t»«''  ':^!":^.  ^  SI  ???p'«'r  f'^Kf  p«d-"p  ?«p*t^  »f  «*6'.r'- 

Sundry  expenses 7 1,77150  000,  and  nine  life  companies  with  a  paid-np 

Interest  of  public  debt 34^,845  75  capital  of  $800,000,  not  including  mutual  com- 

Air^regate  expenditures $704,611  68  panies. 

Aggregate  receipts 752,770  74  The  royalty  paid  into  the  State  from  Sep- 

Balance  in  the  Ti^ury  Norember  1, 1880  ....    $48.258  80  ifJ?^®/„  h  ^®'^^'  *^  ?i?l^?lSf^^^'    ^^^'   ^" 

,,,,,,          '       ^            ,    ^  $65,318.98,  as  against  $97,002.77  for  the  pre- 

The  uncollected  balance  of  the  year's  tax  ceding  year,  a  falling  off  of  $31,688.79,  or  abont 

levy  for  general  purposes  was  $320,644.     This  88  per  cent. 

amount,  with  the  unreserved  balance  in  the  Reports  show  the  amount  of    the  school 

Treasury  of  $27,761.44  would  make^$348,405.-  fu^d,  the  school  attendance,  and  the  number 

44  available  for  unpaid  balances  of  1878-79,  ^f  schools  and  teachers,  to  be  greater  than  st 

amounting  m  the  aggregate  to  $231,229.51,  ^ny  previous  time.    The  number  of  education- 

leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $117,175.-  ^i  institutions  in  the  State  was   as  follows: 

93.    Deducting  about  $7,000  of  appropnations  Colleges,  male  and  female,   12;   professionsl 

against  this  balance,  surplus  to  be  earned  to  schools,  2 ;  industrial  training-schools,  8 ;  pri- 

inn^^^*^                 ^^'^'^^^^^    ^^       '  ""^^  academies  or    high-schools,   81;   public 

$110,000.        ^  ,,   -          -       ,               -  academies  or  high  -  schools,   49;   elementary 

The  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  prop-  ©vening-schools,  8;  private  elementary  schoola, 

erty  m  the  State  is  as  follows :  2O8 ;  public  schools,  2,793. 

Real  property  returned $59,978,998  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  AssCTiUy 

Counties  not  yet  reported,  estimated 17,080,668  the  agricultural  fund,  which   had   been  lort, 

Total  raiue  of  real  estote $n,6u9,666  was  restored,  and  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the 

Personal  property  returned 85,892,790  South  Carolina  University,  who  are  authoriied 


Counties  not  yet  reported 6,892,978 


to  open  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school 


Total  personal  property $42,785,768    in  Connection  with  the  university.     The  fund 

^**^«»~*  P~P^"y ^^"^^^^^    is  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  a  technical 

Total  assessment $184,162,884    school  of  the  best  clsss.    The  institute  for  the 
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Deaf,  Damb,  and  Blind  admitted  daring  the  posits  cover  10,000  acres,  estimated  to  contain 

jear  fifty-six  pnpils.  8,000,000  tons  of  rock,  worth  at  present  prices 

The  Penitentiary  reports  show  a  decrease  of  $80,000,000.    The  factories  for  the  manufac- 

thirty-five.     The  death  rate  was  less  tlian  two  tare  of  this  fertilizer  have  a  capital  of  between 

per  cent.     Important  improvements  have  been  $600,000  and  $800,000. 

made  in  the  buildings  and  walls.     The  Peni-        The  port  of  Charleston  during  the  year  was 

tentiary  farms  have  been  snccessfnl,  the  esti-  visited  by  1,090  vessels — 249  foreign  and  841 

mated  clear  profits  being  between  $9,000  and  domestic.    In  the  fleet  were  31  foreign  steam- 

$10,000.  ships  which   came  for  cotton  cargoes.    The 

In  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  the  offices  total  tonnage  was  600,059 — 127,096  foreign, 

of  Phosphate  Inspector  and  Phosphate  Agent  and  472,964  domestic,  not  including  vessels  of 

have  been  abolished,  and  the  duties  transferred  under  100  tons  burden. 

to  a  special  assistant  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau.        At  no  time  since  the  war  has  South  Carolina 

The  amount  of   phosphate  rock  mined  and  been  so  prosperous.    Lands  have  slowly  but 

shipped,  upon  which  the  State  receives  a  royal-  steadily  improved  in  value.    The  people  are 

tyof$I  per  ton,  was  53,054  tons.     According  generally  out  of  debt,   and  have  learned  to 

to  the  report  of  the  Fish  Commission,  80,000  work    successfully    under   the    new   system. 

California  salmon,   15,000    landlocked    salm-  There  are  seventeen  cotton-factories  in  oper- 

on,  2,230,000  shad,  and  8,500  California  trout  ation,  with  95,938  spindles  and  1,933  looms, 

have  been  distributed  in  the   waters  of    the  producing  101,388  yards  of  cloth  and  17,438 

State.  pounds  of  yarn,  and  consuming  54,394  pounds  of 

The  passage  of  the  stock  law  has  resulted  in  cotton  each  working  day.    They  employ  2,612 

bringing  under  cultivation  thousands  of  acres  operatives,  who  support  8,143  persons.    The 

which  were  almost  valueless  for  want  of  tira-  capital  employed  amounted  to  $2,293,600,  on 

ber  for  fencing  them.    The  report  of  the  Land  which  the  profits  are  from  18  to  50  per  cent. 

Commission  estimates  the  lands  unsold  at  66,-  per  annum.    The  water-power  unutilized  in 

371  acres;  total  value,  $158,076.04;  balance  of  the  middle  and  upper  counties  of  the  State  is 

purchase-money  due,  $47,493.87.  enough  to  turn  the  spindles  of  all  the  ootton- 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  mills  in  the  United  States. 
Lunatic  Asylum  shows  that  at  the  beginning        The  sea-islands  of  South  Carolina,   which 

of  the  year  there  were  875  patients — 181  males  were  apparently  ruined  through  the  war,  are 

and  184  females.     Of  these  252  were  white,  so  improved  by  the  new  system  of  subsoil 

and  123  colored  patients.    During  the  year  166  drainage  and  heavy  manuring  that  their  land 

were  admitted,   making  the  whole    number  ranges  in  value  from  $40  to  $200  an  acre.     A 

created  541;  of  this  number  31  recovered,  3  net  profit  of  $100  an  acre  on  an  expenditure  ' 

escaped,  55  died,  and  81  were  released,  leaving  of  $80  for  fertilizers,  labor,  and  ginning  was 

420  patients  in  the  asylum — 268  white  and  152  realized  by  a  planter  on  James  Island,  near 

colored.     Of  this  number  29  were  paying  pa-  Charleston.    The  State  possesses  an  almost  in- 

tients.    The  expenses  have  been  less  than  the  exhaustible  supply  of  pine,  hickory,   walnut, 

appropriation,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7,601,  mnple,  cedar,  poplar,  and  other  timber.    Cot- 

which  has  been  transferred  to  the  building  ton  is  grown  in  every  part  of  the  State.    The 

fund.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $94,-  cultivation  of  South   Carolina  rice,  which  is 

855.08,  and  the  disbursements  $86,753.90.     A  preferred  in  the  markets  to  any  other  sort,  is 

farm  of  about  fifty  acres  has  been  purchased,  exceedingly  profitable.    Grain  can  be  produced 

A  lodge  has  been  erected  for    the  colored  in  abundance,  and  every  variety  is  cultivated, 

women,   with  wards    to  accommodate  forty  though  the  yield  is  usually  small,  owing  to  im- 

patients.    It  is  already  full,  and  an  extension  perfect  tillage.    Tobacco,  sorghum,  hemp,  flax, 

nas  been  put  under  contract.    The  gross  earn-  indigo,  and  hops  have  become  common  crops, 

ings  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  in  1879  Good  wine  is  made  in  some  of  the  counties, 

were  $4,008,802.87 ;  the  expenses  were  $3,-  The  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  mar- 

098,346.79;    net   earnings,    $910,456.08;    the  ket  is  extending  rapidly.   Governor  Ilagood,  in 

gross  earnings  in  1880  amounted  to  $4,943,-  his  inaugural  address,  dwelt  upon  the  improved 

074.39  ;  expenses,  $3,585,766.61 ;  net  earnings,  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  attributa- 

$1,857,307.78;     increase    of    gross    earnings,  ble  to  the  improved  methods  of  culture  and  to 

$934,271.52;  increase  of  expenses,  $488,419.82;  the  hopeful  energy  and  increased  thrift  of  all 

increase  in  net  earnings,  $440,851.70,  or  nearly  classes  of  the  people.     One  field  of  350  acres 

60  per  cent.  had  yielded  for  two  years  350  bales  of  cotton. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  not  yet  Over  a  large  area  of  the  same  county  the  crops 

appreciated.    Gold,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  bis-  upon  the  uplands  were  as  luxuriant  as  upon  the 

routh,  plumbago,  soapstone,  coal,  black-lead,  finest  alluvial  soil,  and  these  uplands  were  of 

and  asbestus  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  the  character  usual  throughout  the  middle  belt 

granite  of  the  finest  grain,  as  well  as  burr-stone  of  the  State,  which  in  their  unimproved  con- 

and  materials  for  pottery  and  porcelain.  dition  would  require  three  or  more  acres  to 

The  total  production  of  the  phosphate  rock  produce  a  bale.    Much  more  attention  is  paid  to 

since  its  discovery  in  1866  amounts  to  1,500,-  live-stock  by  the  farmers,  and  the  results  in  small 

000  tons,  worth  $9,000,000.    The  accessible  de-  grains  are  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  were  for- 
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merlj  obtained ;  four  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  Bepahlican  party.    The  inrestigation  revealad 

ofBermuda-grass  hay  have  been  grown  on  light,  no  evidence  of  fraud,  bat  left  no  doubt  of  the 

sandy  lands,  specially  fertilized,  near  Charles-  defective  character  of  the  ninth  census  in  this 

ton;    while  in   other  parts  of  the  State,   on  State. 

alluvial  lands   not  fertilized,   a  meadow  had        The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Colcm- 

yielded  for  three  years  an  average  of  two  and  bia,  April  27th.     Of  the  delegates  attending, 

a  half  tons  to  the  acre  of  the  same  valuable  forty   were  white  and   eighty    colored.    The 

hay,  which  is  sold  in  the  adjacent  markets  at  Convention  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  Na- 

from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  tional  Convention  to  support  Grant  for  Presi> 

The  returns  of  the  census  give  the  total  dent, 
number  of  acres  cultivated  in  cotton,  corn,  and        The  Democratic  Convention   assembled  at 

small  grains,  as  8,090,972,   which  is  80,442  Columbia,  Jane  1st,  to  choose  delegates  to  the 

more  than   all  the  *' improved  land^'  in  the  National  Convention,  Presidential  electors,  and 

State  in  1870.     The  product  of  cotton  is  516,-  State  officers.     The  following  platform  was 

490  bales,  against  224,500  in  1870,  a  gain  of  adopted: 

about  '130  per  cent.     In  com  the  increase  is       -,.    ^^  .  -,o         ..«,«, 

from  7,614,207  bushels  in  1870  to  11,763,729  .  The  Demoaiitic  party  of  the  Stote  of  South  C^iroli^^ 

VI    1     •     \  aorx  i.1         erk     '       '  V  1"  convciition  fissembled,  reiterated  its  cdhesion  to  the 

bushels  m  1880,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  doctrines  of  the  great  National  Deoocrotic  party  of 

In   oats   the   tables   show   2,715,443    bushels,  the  United  States,  and  renews  the  declaration  of  the 

against  613,593    bushels  in  1870.      In  wheat  principles  laid  down  in  its  platforms  of  1876  and  1878. 

the  increase  is  from  783,610  bushels  in  1870  It  has  redeemed  its  pledges  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 

to  962,431  bushels  in  1880,  or  nearly  20  per  Tri^t^^^^^T^eyt^^e^b^i^rtLe'^ 

cent.  only. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Report,  for        It  confidently  appeals  to  the  general  sense  of  the 

1879.  shows  that  the  average  yield  of  cotton  country  upon  its  records,  and  challenges  the  compari- 

per  acre  for  all  the  cotton  States  in  that  year  !?«  Sf J« l?t wSi  \SS^L^  JI^^!^'^^^'''^^- "^ 

^       -oo  J        rpi  n     ^     •  u  •    "^  the  Btate  With  the  bitterness,  venality,  and  suspicton, 

was  188   pounds.     The  smallest  yield  m  any  which  under  RepubUcan  mbmle  districted  our  peopli* 

county  in  South  Carolina  for  1880  is  in  Bean-  and  sapped  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity, 
fort,  where  it  is  reported  at  862,  and  that  was       It  calls  upon  all  cood  citizens  who  favor  an  honest, 

long-staple  cotton.     The  average  yield  of  corn  economical,  and  hberal  administration  to  rally  to  the 

^««   «««i   ;«    «^^^-*«^    ««   ^«iJr  ^:«^   K.,«k^i-  standard  of  the  Democracy  and  to  lead  it  to  vic- 

per  acre  is   reported  as  only  nine  bushels,  xjory, 

against  an  average  yield  in  the  United  States 

in  1879  of  twenty -nine  bushels.    The  average        The  State  ticket  was  nominated  as  follows: 

yield  of  wheat  is  given  at  5*6  bushels,  the  crop  For  Governor,  General  Johnson  Hagood ;  Lieo- 

of  the  whole  country  in  1879  having  averaged  tenant-Governor,  John  D.  Kenedy  ;  Secretary 

13*8  bushels.   Tlie  average  yield  of  oats  is  given  of  State,  R.  M.  Sims ;  Comptroller- General,  J. 

at  13  bushels  as  against  28*7  bushels  average  C.  Coit;  Attorney-General,  LeroyF.  Yonmans; 

per  acre  in  the  United  States  in  1879.  Superintendent  of  Education,  Hugh  S.  Thomp- 

The  greatest  aggregate  yield  of  cotton,  84,-  son ;  Adiutant  and  Inspector-General,  A.  M. 
907  bales,  is  in  Edgefield  County;  of  corn,  in  Manigault;  and  State  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Rich- 
York,  626,305  bushels.;  of  oats,  in  Edgefield,  ardson. 

415,243  bushels ;  and  of  wheat,  107,608  bush-        In  the  State  election  Hagood  received  117,- 

els  in  Abbeville  County.    The  greatest  yield  of  432  votes,  and  Blair,  the  Republican  candidate, 

cotton  per  acre  is  in  Marlboro',  where  it  is  857  4,277.    The  other  Democratic  candidates  were 

pounds;  of  corn  the  largest  yield  is  13*3 bush-  elected  also  by  large  mc^orities.     In  the  new 

els  in  Kershaw  County ;  of  oats,  18*2  bushels  Legislature,  out  of  34  Senators  and  124  Rep- 

in  Georgetown  County ;  and  of  wheat,  12  bush-  resentatives,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  on 

els  in  Charleston  County,  the  result  of  experi-  joint  ballot  of  152. 
mental  farming,  SPAIN,   a  kingdom  of  Southern   Europe. 

The  returns  of  the  census,  showing  an  in-  King,  Alfonso  XII,  bom  November  28,  1857; 
crease  in  population  of  about  43  per  cent,  since  proclaimed  king  December  30,  1874.     He  waa 
1870,  were  much  questioned  upon  their   first  married  on  January  23,  1878,  to  Maria  de  las 
publication,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Mercedes,  who  died  June  26,  1878;  and  next 
and  suspicions  that  the  count  had  been  falsi-  to  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  Archdake 
fied  for  political  purposes  were  freely  expressed.  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  born  July  21, 
Superintendent   Walker,  while  confident  that  1858.    Daughter,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  Prin- 
the  work  had  been  honestly  performed,  ordered  cess  of  Asturias,  bom  September  12,  1880. 
anew  enumeration  in  certain  districts  showing        The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  BaJearie 
the  largest  gains,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  Islands  and  Canaries,  is  508,066*9  square  kilo- 
mind.     The  investigation   substantially   cor-  metres ;  the  population,  according  to  the  c^n- 
roborated  the  first  returns.    The  recount  was  sus  of  1877,  was  16,623,884.     There  were  also 
taken  in  eighteen  districts  in  all,  and  the  re-  2,476  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  pos&essiona      | 
turns  were  subjected  to  examination  by  United  in  Northern  Africa,  making  a  total  of  IV 
States  officials  and  by  citizens,  the  latter  being  625,860. 

persons  of  acknowledged  reputation  and  stand-        The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  col- 

ing,  and  in  nearly  every  case  members  of  the  onies  are  as  follows : 
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COLONIES. 


1.  Ambkica: 

Cuba 

Porto  Bico. 


ToUl. 


2.  Asia  akd  Ockamica: 

Philippines. 

Carolineft 

PaUoa 

Ladrones  or  Maiiauaa. 


ToUl. 


8.  AntioA: 

Ouinea  iBlands. 


Total  colonies. 


Ara«  in  iq. 
kilomttrM. 


M15 


128,148 


800,000 

700 

1.140 


802,590 


2,208 


432,941 


PopttUUon. 


1,894,516 
661,494 


2,056,010 


6,800,000 

14,800 

14,000 

^200 


6,887,000 


85,000 
8,428,010 


The  following  cities  of  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies  have  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants: 

Madrid 897,690 

Barcelona 249,106 

Havana  (Cuba)  280,000 

Manila  (PhiUppines) 160,000 

Valencia 148,856 

Beville 183,983 

Malaga. 116,889 

The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  of 
1879-'80  at  812,363,790  pesetas  (1  peseta=19-3 
cents),  and  the  expenditures  at  828,237,108 
pesetas.  The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1879, 
amounted  to  12,916,046,162  pesetas. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  14,  1879,  the 
army  in  Spain  is  to  consist,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  90,000  men,  of  whom  59,993  will  belong  to 
the  infantry,  12,783  to  the  cavalry,  9,955  to  the 
artillery,  and  4,168  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 
In  time  of  war  the  army  is  to  comprise  460,- 
000  men.  The  same  law  fixes  the  strength  of 
the  army  in  Cuba  at  38,000  men,  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  10,500  men,  and  in  Porto  Bico  at  3,346 
men. 

The  fleet  in  1879  consisted  of  121  steamers, 
of  21,576  horse-power,  with  525  guns. 

The  imports  in  1878  amounted  to  397,800,- 
000,  and  the  exports  to  431,300,000  pesetas. 

The  political  situation  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  was  regarded  as  critical.  General  Mar- 
tinez Campos  was  seeking,  by  interviews  with 
Sefior  Sagasta  and  others,  to  strengthen  the 
Constitutional  party  through  fresli  alliances. 
The  senators  and  deputies  from  Navarre  had 
demanded  the  re&stablishinent  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  in  that  province,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  accede  to  their  reauest. 
The  opposition  deputies  had  absented  tnem- 
selves  from  the  Chamber  since  December  10th, 
having  taken  offense  at  the  course  of  the  Prime 
Minister  during  the  sittings  of  that  day,  and 
would  not  return  until  Seflor  Canovas  del  Cas- 
tillo had  made  apologies  to  them.    . 

The  Cortes  assembled  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  on  January  11th.  The  members  of 
both  Ilouses  on  the  next  day  resolved,  after  a 
long  debate,  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  Cortes. 
Count  Toreno,  who  resigned  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreiim  Affairs,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  January  21st,  in 


place  of  Sefior  Lopez  de  Ayala,  who  had  died 
on  the  80th  of  December  previous.  Seflor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  took  the  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Affairs  as  a  temporary  measure.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba  was  begun  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  January  14th.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Chamber,  January  21st,  by  a  vote  of 
230  to  10,  the  members  of  the  minority  and 
the  friends  of  General  Martinez  Campos  ab- 
staining from  voting;  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, after  it  had  received  some  modifications  at 
the  hands  of  a  mixed  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  January  30th,  by  a  vote  of  156  to  28, 
and  was  promulgated  as  a  law  in  the  ^^  Official 
Gazette,"  February  18th.  A  motion  made  in 
the  Senate  for  the  establishment  of  two  schools 
for  apprentices  to  the  profession  of  toreadors 
was  opposed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  said  that  he  hoped  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  manners  of  the  people  would  be  so 
changed  as  to  permit  the  suppression  of  the 
barbarous  spectacle  of  bull-fighting.  The  mo- 
tion was  then  withdrawn. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  March  9th,  Mar- 
shal Martinez  Campos  declared  himself  to  be 
the  adversary  of  Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
adding  that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  the 
unity  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Premier  re- 
plied that  he  himself  was  no  adversary  of  Mar- 
shal Martinez  Campos,  since  they  had  both 
great  interests  to  defend  in  common. 

Stormy  debates,  extending  over  several  days, 
took  place  in  the  Chambers  in  June,  on  a  mo- 
tion for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Senate,  Marshal  Martinez  Cam- 
Eos  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  ve- 
emently.  Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo  replied, 
maintaining  the  correctness  of  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  his  Cabinet,  and  protesting  against 
what  he  described  as  the  threatening  language 
of  Marshal  Campos.  The  vote  was  taken  on 
the  12th,  by  a  division  of  170  to  22,  after 
further  speeches  by  Marshal  Campos  and  the 
Premier.  A  vigorous  discussion  took  place 
on  the  same  motion  in  the  Chamber,  ending 
in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
246  to  13.  The  opposition  abstained  from 
voting  in  both  Houses.  The  Cortes  was  pro- 
rogued June  23d.  The  provincial  elections  re- 
sulted in  large  majorities  for  the  ministerial 
candidates  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  dynas- 
tic Liberals,  however,  abstained  from  voting, 
except  at  about  fifty  polls.  The  Cortes  was 
opened  December  30th  by  King  Alfonso,  who 
said  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that,  actu- 
ated by  no  ambition  abroad,  and  fettered  by  no 
fears  at  home,  Spanish  diplomacy  was  endeav- 
oring to  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  with  America  and  Europe,  and  would 
neglect  no  effort  to  obtain  from  foreign  nations 
equal  advantages  with  those  which  Spain  grant- 
ed to  them  by  treaties  of  commerce.  His 
Majesty  also  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  naval  forces  and  strengthen  the 
national  defenses. 
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The  Premier  made  a  speech  hefore  a  private  829,000,000  pesetas.     The  maxiinom  amonat 

meeting  of  his  supporters,  in  which  he  declared  of  the  floating  debt  for  the  year  would  be  one 

that,  having  consolidated  the  monarchy  and  fourth  of  tbe  estimated  receipts,  and  the  Min- 

pacified  the  country  and  its  principal  colony,  ister  asked  for  authorization  to  borrow  money 

the  Government  would  continue  the  same  pol-  to  that  amount.     He  pointed  out  that  it  might 

icy  it  had  pursued,  and  would  in  the  forthcom-  be  necessary  to  exceed  the  maximnm  named  in 

ing  session  give  special  attention  to  finance  and  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  war  or  serious  dis- 

tiie  promotion  of  the  material  interests  of  the  turbances.    The  Minister  also  demanded  leave 

nation.  to  procure  the  sum  destined  for  the  service  of 

A  democratic  manifesto  was  published  in  the  floating  debt  by  means  of  bonds,  anticipat- 

Madrid,  April  6th,  signed  by  279  former  depu-  ing  the  receipts  of  the  present  budget    The 

ties  and  senators,  and  21  journalists.    It  de-  Government  furthermore  wished  to  be  able  to 

manded  religious  liberty,  liberty  of  the  press  obtain  funds,  in  exchange  for  pagares  or  drafts 

and  of  public  meeting,  association  and  educa-  on  the  Imperial  Treasury,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 

tion,  universal  suffrage,  decentralization,  oblig-  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.   The  pagares  would 

atory  military  service  for  all,  economy  in  the  be  drawn  at  three,  six,  or  nine  months, 
public  service,  respect  for  the  rights  of  individ-        Tbe  budget  for  Cuba  was  presented  by  the 

uals,  improved  control  over  the  finances,  assim-  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  February  19th.    Tbe 

ilation  of  Cuba  to  the  mother-country,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  was  set  down  at  37,500,- 

irremovability  of  the  judges.  000  pesetas,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure 

An  arrangement  was  made  known  during  at   10,000,000  pesetas.      Various  new  taxes 

May  which  had  been  effected  between  Seflors  would  have  to  be  imposed  during  the  continu- 

Sagasta  de  Posada  Ilerrera  and  Alonzo  Mar-  ance  of  the  war.    Authorization  was  asked  to 

tinez,  as  the  respective  leaders  of  every  shade  contract  a  loan,  in  order  to  repay  the  advance 

of  dynastic  Liberalism  in  the  country,  with  made  by  the  Hispano-Colonial  Bank,  cover  the 

Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  for  the  coalescence  deficit,  and  unify  the  debts.     In  the  discussion 

of  all  their  factions  into  one  party  against  the  of  these  estimates,  April  6th,  Sefior  Laiglesia 

Conservative  Administration   that    had    now  said,  in  behalf  of  the  Budget  Committee,  that 

been  in  otfice  for  six  years.     This  movement,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  borrow  a  snffi- 

which  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance  cient  sum  to  pay  off  60,000,000  pesetas,  which 

to  the  realm,  since  it  would  give  it  two  parties  were  owing  to  the  army,  and  67,000,000  pese- 

supporting  the  monarchy,  was  embraced  in  a  tas  that  were  owing  to  the  military  contractors, 

few  days  by  131  Monarchist  senators  and  dep-  The  entire  budget  was  finally  adopted.    The 

uties,  8  marshals,  and  115  generals.    A  meet-  floating  debt  of  the  island  was  limited  to  6,- 

ing  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  was  held  at  San  000,000  pesetas,  except  in  the  event  of  unfore- 

Sebastian,  in  August,  when  very  strong  Ian-  seen  circumstances.    The  strength  of  the  per- 

guage  was  used  against  the  Conservative  Cabi-  manent  army  in  Cuba  was  fixed  at  40,000 

net  of  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo.    On  the  7th  men. 

of  November,  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  had        Affairs  continued  to  be  disturbed  in  Cuba, 

an  interview  with  Marshal  Serrano,  in  the  with  insurrectionary  movements  and  occasiooal 

course  of  which  it  was  shown  that  both  states-  skirmishes.    At  the  beginning  of  April  appli- 

men  shared  the  opinions  of  dynastic  Liberal-  cations  for  amnesty  bad  been  made  by  882  per- 

ism  and  of  Sefior  Sagasta.    Marshal  Serrano,  sons,  including  several  leaders  and  subordinate 

however,  expressed  himself  determined  not  to  ofiScers.     Five  persons  out  of  a  number  who 

issue  from  the  voluntary  retirement  which  he  were  condemned  to  death  for  complicity  in  a 

had  maintained  for  six  years.  conspiracy  were  shot  in  May,  and  the  sentences 

Sefior  Castelar,  speaking  at  Alcira,  October  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement  were 

8tb,  said  that  his  pnncipal  wish  was  to  see  or-  commuted.    Calisto  Garcia,  the  leader  of  the 

der  maintained  in  the  army  and  in  the  Church,  former  insurrection,  disembarked  in  May,  near 

the  tenure  of  property  guaranteed,  and  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  fifteen  men.    Troops 

principle  of  administrative  decentralization  car-  were  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.    The 

ried  out,  and  that  he  would  support  any  Gov-  insurgent  leader  in  the  district  of  Cinco  YiUas 

ernment  which  could  maintain  order.  and  the  remnant  of  his  band  surrendered  them- 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  given  a  din-  selves  in  September.  Measures  were  adopted 
ner,  late  in  November,  by  450  members  of  the  for  withdrawing  a  part  of  the  forces  from  tbe 
Liberal-Conservative  party  in  Seville,  when  he  island,  and  in  November  the  commander-in- 
said  in  his  speeech  that  Sefior  Canovas  del  chief  had  disarmed  several  war- vessels,  and 
Castillo  had  made  Spain  one  of  the  freest  na-  was  disbanding  one  thousand  men  of  the  army 
tions  in  Europe,  and  described  the  King  as  the  weekly,  and  perfect  tranquillity  was  said  topre- 
symbol  of  the  happiness,  welfare,  and  progress  vail  throughout  the  island.  A  plot  to  create 
of  the  nation.  disturbances  among  the  Creoles  in   Cuba,  to 

The  budget  for  1880-81  was  presented  in  which,  however,  the  semi-oflBcial  press  in  Mad- 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  February  17th,  by  rid  attached  but  little  importance,  was  discor- 

the  Marquis  de  Orovio,  Minister  of  Finance,  ered  in  December.   A  general  rising  of  the  free 

who  estimated  the  revenue  for  tlie  coming  year  blacks  and  mulattoes  in  the  mountains  and  jnn- 

at  792,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  expenditure  at  gle  around  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  planned  to 
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take  place  on  the  15th,  and  assistanoe  was  ex-  King  to  exercise  his  clemency  toward  the  regi- 

pected  from  expeditions  of  filibusters.  Arrests  cide,  and  asked  the  Qtfeen  and  the  Princess  of 

were  made  in  eleven  towns,  850  colored  men  the  Asturias  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.    The 

being  implicated  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  alone.  King  replied,  ^^  As  King  I  have  pardoned  Ote- 

The  activity  of  the  Carlists  and  Ultramon-  ro,  but  I  must  submit  the  question  to  my  re- 
tanes,  under  the  impunity  accorded  to  them  sponsible  Ministers.^'  The  sentence  was  finidly 
by  the^  Government,  began  to  attract  attention  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Ote- 
iu  August.  The  press  of  the  party  openly  pro-  ro  was  executed  April  14th.  A  paper  pur- 
olaimed  Carlist  views,  discussed  the  prospects  porting  to  be  a  confession  of  the  regicide  was 
of  the  cause,  and  published  letters  from  the  afterward  published  in  a  newspaper  of  Mad- 
Pretender  ;  and  the  Carlist  candidates  in  the  rid,  which  represented  that  Otero  had  been 
elections  of  the  Councils-General  were  canvass-  ordered  at  a  secret  meeting  of  masked  men  to 
ing  with  confidence,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  kill  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  and  was  paid 
years,  that  they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  ma-  for  the  work  and  supplied  with  a  weapon  for 
jority.  The  Council  of  Ministers  finally  decided  the  purpose,  but  that  afterward  the  order 
to  take  preventive  measures  against  the  further  was  changed,  and  he  was  told  to  kill  the 
development  of  the  strength  of  the  party.  It  King,  under  pain  of  being  killed  himself  if 
was  determined  to  institute  proceedings  against  he  refused. 

all  priests  who  should  introduce  politiciQ  sub-  SPRAGUE,  Psleo,  was  bom  in  Duxbury, 

jects  into  their  sermons,  and  to  dismiss  from  Massachusetts,  April  27, 1798,  and  died  in  Bos- 

their  posts  all  mayors  who  were  notorious  Car-  ton,  October  18, 1880,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 

lists.    Directions  were  given  by  the  Minister  of  his  age.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 

of  the  Interior  to  the  governors  of  the  Basque  1812,  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law-School, 

provinces  to  observe  the  sermons  of  the  local  was  admitted  to  the  Plymouth  County  bar  in 

clergy,  and  immediately  report  the  name  of  August,  1815,  practiced  two  years  in  Augusta, 

any  priest  who  should  use  tlie  pulpit  to  preach  Maine,  and  then  settled  in  Uallowell,  where 

against  the  Government.  he  speedily  aoauired  distinction.     He  was  a 

The  Government,  having  received  many  pe-  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1820-^21 ; 

titions  from  religious  orders  about  to  be  ex-  member  of  Congress,  1825-^29;  United  States 

pelled  from  France  with  reference  to  establish-  Senator,  1829-^85;  and  United  States  District 

mg  themselves  in  nortiiern  Spain,  issued  a  cir-  Judge  from  1841  to  1865.     In  1885  he  became 

cmar  to  the  civil  authorities,  in  June,  giving  a  resident  of  Boston;   in  1858  he  published 

instructions  that  no  order,  college,  or  estab-  *^ Speeches  and  Addresses,^'  and  ^^ Decisions" 

lishment  belonging  to  religious  houses  leaving  in  1841-^68.    He  began  public  life  as  a  Whig, 

France,  should  be  permitted  in  any  province  and,  though  never  an  extreme  partisan,  was 

near  the  French  frontier,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  always  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 

Peninsula,  except  after  having  received  due  In  1840  he  was  Presidential  elector  on  the  Har- 

authorization  from  the  Government.  rison  and  Tyler  ticket;  in  1847  he  received  the 

The  anniversary  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  College.    He 

founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  celebrated,  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  memora- 

August  3d,  at  the  monastery  of  Loyola,  in  the  ble  United  States  Senate  of  1830-^82,  in  which 

Srovince  of  Guipuzcoa,  with  great  ceremony,  the  illustrious  names  of  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
[ore  than  fifty  thousand  Basque  peasants  and  houn,  Benton,  Hayne,  and  others  were  enrolled, 
mariners,  and  several  hundred  members  of  aris-  As  a  lawyer  and  judge  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
tooratic  families  in  the  neighborhood,  assem-  by  clientage  and  bar,  and  in  the  National  As- 
bled  to  witness  the  festivals  and  religions  cere-  sembly  he  was  regarded  as  a  fine  debater, 
moni^.  About  three  hundred  Jesuit  fathers  ST.  JOHN,  Isaao  Munrob,  was  bom  in 
were  present,  and  many  visitors  attended  from  Georgia,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1880, 
France.  The  **  Correspondencia  de  Espafla,"  at  Greenbrier,  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West  Vir- 
semi-official,  announced  in  November  that  the  ginia.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  en- 
members  of  religious  orders  expelled  from  tered  his  professional  life  as  civil  engineer  on 
France,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain,  were  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  he 
at  liberty  to  establish  themselves  separately  in  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  engi- 
any  part  of  the  country  they  might  see  fit,  but  neers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  form  them-  he  was  living  in  South  Carolina,  and  joined 
selves  into  religious  associations  or  wear  pub-  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  Soon  after 
licly  the  habit  of  their  order.  his  enlistment  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  at  Rich- 
The  trial  of  Otero  for  the  attempt  to  assas-  mond,  he  was  placed  in  the  engineer  corps, 
sinate  the  King  on  December  80,  1879,  was  and  assigned  to  duty  under  General  Magruaer 
concluded  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  Feb-  on  the  Peninsula,  where  he  rendered  vsduable 
ruAry  9th.  It  was  urged  for  the  defense  that  service  in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
the  accused  was  of  weak  intellect  and  not  re-  during  McClellan^s  first  campaign.  The  ability 
sponsible  for  his  actions.  The  prisoner  was  which  St.  John  displayed  in  the  arduous  duties 
sentenced  to  death.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  of  the  field,  decided  the  War  Department  at 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  denied  by  it  The  Richmond  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  bu- 
oooasel  of  the  prisoner  then  appealed  to  the  reau  even  more  important  than  that  of  engi- 
voL.  XX.— 43    A 
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Deering.  The  Niter  and  Mining  Barean  having 
become  the  sole  reliance  of  the  Confederacy 
for  the  production  of  gunpowder,  General  St. 
John  was  promoted  to  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  his  headquarters  at  Richmond.  In 
that  position  he  established  a  high  reputation, 
and  rendered  great  benefits  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. When  General  John  C.  Breckinridge 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  he  found 
the  commissariat  in  such  a  condition  as  de- 
manded a  change,  and  he  selected  General 
St.  John  for  the  place.  In  this  new  field  his 
success  was  greater  than  ever,  and  he  estab- 
lished a  system  by  which  supplies  for  the  army 
were  collected  directly  from  the  people  and 
placed  in  depots  ready  for  transportation.  He 
was  with  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  in 
the  retreat  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
but  became  separated  from  Mr.  Davis  before 
the  capture.  Soon  after  the  war  he  resumed 
his  profession  in  Kentucky,  and  became  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lex- 
ington Railroad.  He  built  the  Short-line  to 
Cincinnati,  which  was  regarded  as  a  great  feat 
in  civil  engineering.  After  the  completion 
of  the  Short-] ine  lie  became  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  was  after- 
ward elected  City  Engineer.  To  him  the  city 
is  indebted  for  the  first  topographical  map, 
and  the  establishment  of  its  present  system  of 
sewerage.  He  declined  a  reflection  to  the 
office  of  City  Engineer,  and  became  Consulting 
Engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  Railroad,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  to  posterity  a 
character  to  be  revered  for  its  chivalric  tone, 
its  earnest  convictions,  and  its  devotion  to 
duty  in  both  military  and  civil  life. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  Sunday-schools  as 
they  were  reported  at  the  Sunday-school  Cen- 
tennial Meeting  which  was  held  in  London  in 
June,  1880: 


COUNTRIES. 


Knfrland  and  Wales , 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Canada 

Aastralia 

Mew  Zealand 


Total    under   English 

Oovernment 

Other  European  countries. 
India,  China,  and  Africa. . . 
Sonth  America 


422,250 

47,972 

82,M$ 

41,712 

8,970 

1,191 


Total  outside  of  United 

SUtes 

United  Slates 


Total 1,460,881 


549,558 

2d,000 

2,000 

8,000 

~9 

674.558 

8b«,829 


Seholan. 


8,800,000 

494,538 

8S4,627 

840,170 

87.915 

9,94T 


M67,192 

40,000 

100,(K)0 

150,000 


ToUl. 


4.222,250 

542,505 

417,175 

881.882 

41,886 

11,<K48 


6,717,192 
e,(»8,124 

12,840,816 


6,61^745 
420,000 
102,000 
153,000 


6,291,745 
7,509,452 

18,801,197 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Sunday-schools  in  England  by 
Kobert  Raikes  was  celebrated  in  England  and 
the  United  States  in  June.  A  generid  celebra- 
tion, which  was  participated  in  by  delegates 
from  the  different  countries  in  which  Sunday- 


schools  have  been  established,   was  held  ia 
London,  June  26th,  and  during  the  followiDg 
week.     A  meeting  for  the  reception  of  the 
foreign  delegates  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Sunday-schooMJnion  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the 
evening  of  June  26  th.  On  Snnday,  the  27th,  ffp^ 
cial  services,  with  sermons  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  were  held  in  the  different  churches. 
A  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  GuildhaU, 
Monday,  June  28th,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided.    Resolutions  were  adopted  acknowl- 
edging the  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom  from  the  establishmeot 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  inviting  all  Christians 
to  make  the  present  opportunity  an  occasion 
for  earnest  and  prayerful  effort  for  the  further 
development  and  progress  of  those  institntions. 
Conferences   were  afterward  held,  at  which 
papers  were  read  on  subjects  relating  to  Son- 
day-schools  and  their  work,  and  information 
was  given  concerning  their  condition  in  dif- 
ferent countries.     Celebrations  were  held  dQ^ 
ing  the  following  days  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  Insti- 
tute and  the  Sunday-school  Union  (noncon- 
formist), among  the  exercises  of  which  were 
children's  festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace  snd 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Lambeth.    The 
latter  festival   was  attended   by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  meml^ers  of  the  royal  familj. 
Statues  of  Robert  Raikes  were  unveiled  it 
Gloucester,  where  Raikes  organized  bis  Son- 
day-schools,  and  in  London,  the  latter  heing 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  the  Egyp- 
tian obelisk.     A  monument  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Essex  Street, 
London,  in  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
twelve  Sunday-schools,  beginning  with  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,  1580,  and  ending  with  The- 
ophilus  Lindsay  and  Robert  Raikes,  1780. 

SUTTER,  General  John  Augcstus,  Califor- 
nia pioneer,  was  bom  at  Kandem,  Baden,  on 
the  Swiss  frontier,  of  a  Swiss  family,  in  180S. 
He  graduated  from  the  military  college  at  Berne 
in  1828.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  an 
officer  of  the  **  Swiss  Guard/'  and  served  in 
182d-'24  through  the  Spanish  campaign.  At 
Grenoble  the  guard  attempted  a  vain  resist- 
ance to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  drove 
out  Charles  X  and  upset  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archy. In  1884  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  what  was  then  the  small 
frontier  town  of  St.  Louis.  After  being  nat- 
uralized, he  moved  to  Westport,  While  em- 
ployed in  the  cattle-trade  with  New  Mexico  be 
neard,  at  Santa  F6,  such  accounts  of  the  Pi- 
cific  coast  that  in  1838  he  set  out  with  six  men 
and  traveled  two  thousand  rhWes  through  re 
gions  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  be- 
fore trod.  He  went  first  to  Oregon,  descend- 
ing the  Columbia  River  to  Fort  VancooTer. 
He  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
he  purchased  a  vessel  and  sailed  to  Sitb  io 
Russian  America.  After  selling  bis  cargo  to 
great  advantage,  he  brought  his  vessel  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  he  landed  July  2, 18Si 
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his  settlement  New  Helvetia.    He  of  his  brother,  Charles  XV,  September  18, 

1,  tannery,  and  fort,  equipj)e(l  with  1872.     He  married  on  June  6,  1857,  Sophia, 

)e  small  cannon,  on  the  Sacramento  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  born  July 

1841   he    already  owned    several  9,  1836.    Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  heir- 

ead  of  cattle.    He  carried  on  a  lu-  apparent,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  Jnne  16, 

trade  with  the  Indians.    The  Mexi-  1858. 

iment  invested  him  with  the  magis-  Sweden. —  The  executive   authority  is    in 

10  many  Americans  gathered  about  the  hands  of  a  King  who  acts  under  the  advice 

the  project  of  annexing  Oalifornia  of  a  Ministry,  which  at  the  close  of  1880  was 

9  concealed,  that  he  fell  under  the  composed  as  follows:   Count  A.  R.  F.  Posse, 

t  Government.    When  the  Wilkes  Minister  of  State;  Baron  C.  F.  L.  Hochschild, 

Expedition  reached  San  Francisco,  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov6n;  Dr.  H.  L. 

3  them  aid  and  information.    One  Forssell,  Justice ;  Baron  C.  G.  von  Otter,  Navy ; 

els,  the  Peacock,  was  wrecked  on  Colonel  O.  F.  Taube,  War;  F.  L.  S.  Heder- 

the  Columbia  River,  and  it  became  stjema,  Interior ;  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Hammarskjdkl, 

0  send  a  party  overland  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

f  Lieutenant  Emmons.    Beset  with  The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive  of  inland 

)ea  and  land,  these  men  were  re-  lakes,  is  170,741  square  miles ;  the  population 

entertained   by  Sutter  with  un-  <m  December  31, 1879,  was  4,578,901,  of  which 

1  unrecompensed  hospitality  while  2,228,855  were  males,  and  2,850,046  were  fe- 
bis  fort.     He  furnished  them  with  males.    In  1878  there  were  29,151  marriages, 
a  launch  to  enable  them  to  rejoin  138,385  births,  85,339  deaths,  and  8,921  still- 
births.   The  popnlation  of  Stockholm  in  1879 

ided  a  similar  welcome  to  Fremont  was  178,433. 

edition.    The  Mexican  Government  The  budget  for  1881  estimates  the  receipts 

picious.    They  offered  to  buy  him  and  expenditures  at  74,995,000  crowns  each 

r  was  the  owner  of  over  a  hundred  (1  crown  =  26*8  cents).    The  public  debt  of 

ores  of  land  and  countless  cattle.  Sweden  on  December  31,  1879,  amounted  to 

mdeavored  to  drive  him  out  and  to  220,296,130  crowns.     The  Swedish  army  in 

idians  to  hostility.    To  protect  him-  1879  numbered  183,063  men.    The  navy  con- 

;hered  a  large  body  of  immigrants  sisted  of  43  steamers,  of  20,271  horse-power 

.    Castro  ordered  them  to  leave  tlie  and  155  guns;  10  sailing-vessels  of  105  guns, 

lolonel  Fremont^s  second  expedition  and  87  smaller  vessels  of  113  guns.    The  im- 

r  arrived.    It  was  judged  necessary  ports  in  1878  amounted  to  239,518,000  crowns. 

United  States  flag,  and  this  was  the  the  exports  to  184,320,000  crowns. 

toward  the  addition  of  California  Norway. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep- 

es.    A  squadron  was  on  the  way  resented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  an- 

Horn,  and  General  Kearney  began  thority  through  a  Council  of  State,  composed 

>ntinental  march,  but  the  annexa-  of  two  ministers  of  state  and  nine  councilors. 

)ractically  completed  before  their  Two  of  the  councilors,  who  are  changed  every 

ilifornia  was  ceded  to  the  United  year,  together  with  one  of  the  ministers,  form 

reaty  in  February,  1848.    In  that  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing 

1  gold  was  discovered  in  Sutter's  at  Stockholm  near  the  King. 

This  event  flooded  the  Pacifie  coast  The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles, 

ition.    General  Sutter  was  elected  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 

d  of  his  district  and  delegate  to  the  of  1875,  was  1,806,900.    The  receipts  for  1879 

to  make  a  Constitution.    He  was  amounted  to  40,724,200  crowns  (1  crown  = 

commissioner.  Lands  became  valu-  26'8  cents),  and  the  expenditures  to  48,571,- 

s  titles  were  contested.    He  filed  a  600  crowns.    The  public  debt  on  June  30, 

lirty-three  square  leagues,  eleven  of  1879,  amounted  to  99,632,000  crowns.     The 

been  granted  him  in  1841  by  Gov-  imports  in  1879  were  valued  at  132,226,000 

rado,  and  twenty-two  by  Michel-  crowns,  and  the  exports  at  89,222,000  crowns. 

845,  in  recompense  of  his  military  The  King,  in  opening  the  Swedish  Rigsdag, 

lis  claim  was  allowed  by  the  com-  January  17th,  announced  that,  inasmuch  as  a 

It  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  committee  on  taxation  had  been  appointed  in 

decided  adversely  to  Sutter,  De-  the  previous  year,  all  the  schemes  for  a  thor- 
ns property  and  reduced  to  want,  ough  reform  of  the  system  would,  for  the  pres- 
lia  Legislature  granted  him  a  pen-  ent,  be  postponed. 

)  a  month.  In  1864  his  homestead  In  considering  the  army  bill,  the  First  Cham- 
out.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Penn-  ber  adopted  a  paragraph  extending  the  age  at 
[le  died  in  Washington,  June  17th,  which  men  shall  be  liable  to  military  service 
►f  seventy-seven.  to  forty  years.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
'f  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  Second  Chamber,  and  the  Ministry  in  conse- 
D  Europe,  united  under  the  same  quence  resigned,  April  13th.  A  new  Cabinet 
he  King,  Oscar  II,  born  January  21,  was  formed,  iik which  Count  Posse,  who  held 
teded  to  tlie  throne  at  the  death  the  office  of  Minister  of  State  and  Councilor  of 
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State,  was  also  temporarily  assigned  the  duties  by  a  considerable  number  of  officers  of  the 

of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.    In  November  army,  adopted  resolutions  declaring — 1.  That 

tbe  King  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Fors-  the  sacrifices  lately  made  for  the  development 

sell,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Count  Posse  of  the  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  can  only 

was  given  the  portfolio  of  that  office  in  addi-  benefit  the  country  when  the  principal  avenaes 

tion  to  that  of  Minister  of  State.    M.  Themp-  leading  into  it  have  been  bo  secured  as  to  ren- 

tander,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  department,  was  der  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  advance  snd- 

appointed  Councilor  of  State.  denly  into  the  interior,  and  before  the  mobili- 

The  Norwegian  Storthing  was  opened  on  zation  of  the  militia  can  have  been  tLCCcm- 

February  11th.    A  difference  with  the  Govern-  plished;  2.  That  the  fortification  of  the  frontiers 

ment  arose  on  the  army  question.    A  Govern-  of  Switzerland  is  therefore  a  precaution  neces- 

ment  bill  which  did  not  recognize  the  prin-  sary  for  self-preservation ;  8.  That,  if  this  step 

ciple  of  a  general  liability  to  military  duty,  be  neglected,  a  grave  responsibility  will  devolve, 

was  rejected  by  the  Chamber.  in  case  of  disaster,  upon  those  to  whom  tbe 

A  more  severe  conflict  arose  on  the  question,  country  has  confided  the  care  of  its  interests, 

whether  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  and  especiaUy  of  its  independence;  4.  That  tbe 

compelled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Cham-  meeting  trusts  that  the  Federal  Assembly  will 

ber.    According  to  the  Norwegian  Constitu-  vote  the  sums  necessary  for  completing  an  effi- 

tion,  the  King  has  no  absolute  veto,  and  when  cient  system  of  defensive  works,  and  for  arm- 

a  bill  has  been    passed  three  times  by  the  ing  them  with  suitable  ordnance,  and  expresses 

Storthing  it  becomes  a  law.    The  bill  provid-  its  own  readiness  to  make  the  nec^sary  sac- 

ing  for  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  rifices.    The  subject  engaged  almost  universal 

Council  had  been  passed  at  two  previous  ses-  interest.    Addresses  were  made  upon  it  in  the 

sions  of  the  Storthing,  and  had  been  vetoed  by  larger  towns  and  in  the  villages,  and  it  was  dis- 

the  King  on  both  occasions.    The  bill  passed  cussed  in  the  daily  papers  as  well  as  in  the 

the  Storthing  for  the  third  time  on  March  17th,  journals  devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  the  military 

but,  as  it  proposed  a  change  of  the  Constitu-  service.   The  people  were  reminded  that,  when- 

tion,  the  King  claimed  the  right  of  an  absolute  ever  in  olden  times  their  small  and  compara- 

veto  in  this  case — a  claim  which  was  denied  tively  insignificant  state  successfully  defended  it- 

by  the  opposition.  self  against  the  onslaughts  of  its  more  powerful 

A  complete  rupture  between  the  King  and  neghbors,  it  always  relied  largely  upon  the  ar- 

the  popular  House  was  brought  about  by  the  tificial  defenses  which  in  those  days  existed  in 

passage,  on  June  9th,  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  large  numbers  throughout  the  country.    So  it 

army  committee  to  continue  its  sessions  until  would  most  likely  be  in  the  future.    It  was 

the  next  meeting  of  the  Stortliing.    This  bill  further  shown  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to 

was  also  vetoed  by  the  King.    The  Storthing  erect  fortifications  designed  to  oppose  an  army 

was  closed  on  Jane  23d.  coming  from  France  only,  for  the  country  was 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  Central  Eu-  exposed  also  on  its  northern  frontier,  and  might 

rope,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three  be  invaded  from  that  direction, 

of  which  are  each  divided  into  two  indepen-  The  Council  of  State  in  September  adopted 

dent  half-cantons.    The  President  of  the  Fed-  the  proposals  of  the  National  Council  for  a  re- 

eral  Council  for  1880  was  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of  Aar-  vision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  question  was 

gau ;  and  the  Vice  President,  F.  Anderwert,  of  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  31st  of  0^ 

Thurgau.    The  area  is  15,981  square  miles,  and  tober.    The  revision  was  generally  opposed  bj 

the  population,  according  to  an  official  estimate  the  Catholic  cantons ;   the  Liberals  were  not 

of  July  1,  1879,  2,808,498.    The  movement  of  decided  upon  it,  and  no  great  popular  interest 

population  in  1879  was — 19,447  marriages,  89,-  was  excited  in  it.     The  pUbucite  resulted  in 

692  births,  67,158  deaths,  and  8,612  still-births,  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  revision  by  a  ma- 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation  for  jority  of  two  thirds. 

1879  amounted  to  41,456,213  francs,  and  the  The  Landgemeinde  of  the  Canton  of  Appen- 
expenditures  to  39,525,274  francs.  The  budget  zell,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  decided  bj 
for  1880  estimated  the  receipts  at  40,599,000  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  40,782,000  capital  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  mnrd«r 
francs.  The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amount-  and  incendiarism  resulting  in  death.  Tbe  Can- 
ed at  the  close  of  1879  to  32,331,284  francs,  as  ton  of  Schwytz  reestablished  capital  pnnish- 
a  set-off  against  which  there  was  Federal  prop-  ment  in  July,  and  ordered  that  executions 
erty  amounting  to  43,782,000  francs.  should  take  place  in  public.     This  was  tbe 

The  most  important  subjects  that  received  fourth  canton  that  had  restored  the  penalty  of 

attention  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  the  death.                                                                    \ 

defenses  of  the  Confederation,  and  propositions  A  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  state     j 

for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  was  submitted  in  July  by  the  Great  Council  of     \ 

The  chief  of  engineers  was  directed  by  the  the  Canton  of  Geneva  to  a  popular  vote.   It 

Council  of  State,  in  January,  to  draw  up  a  re-  was  intended  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning 

port  relative  to  the  strength  and  condition  of  of  1882,  and  provided  that,  while  the  Protestant 

the  fortifications  on  the  frontier.     A  meeting  and  Old  Catholic  congregations  might  use  the 

held  at  Thun  in  February,  which  was  attended  churches,  as  they  had  previously  done,  for  re- 
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/igious  services,  the  property  of  them  should  The  elections  for  the  executive  office  in  De- 
be  vested  in  the  comrnunes  in  which  they  are  cember  resulted  in  the  choice  of  M.  Anderwert, 
sitnated.  The  measure  was  rejected,  July  5th,  ofThurgan,  as  President,  and  M.  Droz,  of  Neuf- 
by  a  vote  of  9,806  against  it  to  4,064  in  favor  ch&tel,  as  Vice-President,  of  the  Confederation, 
of  it,  more  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  num-  Both  officers  were  of  the  Extreme  Democratic 
ber  of  registered  voters  in  the  canton  (17,451)  party.  M.  Anderwert  committed  suicide,  De- 
voting against  it.  A  new  Great  Council  was  cember  25th,  on  the  public  promenade  at 
elected  at  Geneva,  November  14tb,  in  whicli  a  Berne,  by  shooting  himself  with  a  revolver, 
migority  was  returned  of  the  anti-Catholic  ex-  He  had  for  some  days  before  his  death  been  in 
treme  radical  party.  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  imagined  himself  to 

A  controversy  between  the  Canton  of  Thur-  be  surrounded  by  enemies  who  were  plotting  to 

gau  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  respecting  take  his  life.    The  small  m^ority  by  which  he 

boundaries,  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  is  aiao  said  to 

fifteenth  century,  has  been  finally  a<yusted.  have  preyed  on  his  spirits. 

The  dispute  was  marked  by  armed  conflicts ;  The  Conference  of  the  International  Associa- 

two  treaties  which  were  made  with  the  object  tion  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  intema- 

of  settling  it,  in  1687  and  1786,  failed  to  accom-  tional  law  was  opened  at  Berne,  August  25th, 

plish  the  object.    The  controversjr  was  reopened  by  M.  Welti,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confeder- 

in  1816,  and  carried  on  again  for  fifteen  years,  ation,  and  M.  Koeuig,  President  of  the  Soci- 

At  last  an  international  commission  was  ap-  ety  of  Swiss  Jurists.    About  sixty  members 

pointed  in  1878,  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub-  were  present,  including  the  Japanese  Minister 

ject  amicably.    Its  report  was  adopted  by  the  in  London.    Papers  were  read  on  "  Consular 

two  states,  and,  the  boundary  -  stones  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  Levant,"  by  Sir  Travers  * 

been  planted  by  the  duly  appointed  commis-  Twiss;  *^  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Japan,^'  by 

sioners  andgeometers,  the  final  treaty  was  signed  Mr.  Tyre,  a  Japanese  gentleman ;  the  "•  Prote(> 

on  the  first  day  of  May.  tion  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,"  by  Sir 

The  committee  of  the  National  Council,  ap-  James  Carmichael ;  "  Literary  Copyright,"  by 

pointed  to  examine  questions  of  Federal  ad-  Sir  Travers  Twiss;  "General  Average,"  by 

ministration,  requested  the  Federal  Council,  in  Dr.  Wendt;    *^ Limited  Partnership,"  by  Mr. 

May,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  Jesuits  Jenkins;  "Marriage  Laws,"  by  Mr.  Alexander; 

expelled  from  France  from  establishing  them-  "TestamentaryLands  and  Matrimonial  Rights," 

selves  on  Swiss  territory.  by  Mr.  Tristram.     The  subject  of  bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Council  decided  in  August,  at  was  also  considered,  and  reports  were  made  by 

the  request  of  Don  Carlos,  to  annul  the  decree  committees  on  bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable 

of  1873    respecting   the    internment  of    the  securities. 

Duchess  of  Madrid,  and  further  to  restore  the  The  country  was  disturbed  by  earthquakes 

cannon  which  had  been  sequestrated  at  her  resi-  to  an  unusual  extent ;  a  shock  felt  at  Schaff- 

dence  in  Geneva.  hausen,  in  December,  was  said  to  be  the  eigh- 

The  contractors  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  teenth  recorded  during  the  year.    The  scien- 

in  October  applied  to  the  Federal  Tribunal  for  tiflo  societies  have  begun  a  systematic  investi- 

a  prolongation  by  seven  hundred  days  of  the  gation  of  earthquakes,  with  observers  in  all 

time  originally  fixed  for  the  completion  of  their  parts  of  the  republic  who  will  take  notice  of 

undertaking,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  shocks  and  the  cir- 

delay  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  for  traffic  till  cumstances  attendant  upon  them,  whenever 

late  in  1882.    The  Federal  Council  in  Novem-  they  occur. 

ber  arranged  for  the  immediate  conveyance  of  The  East  Swiss  Geographical  Commercial 

the  mails  through  the  tunnel,  while  passengers  Society  of  St.  Gall  has  decided  to  fit  out  a  small 

will  still  have  to  follow  the  old  route.     It  is  exploring  party  to  investigate  the  special  na- 

expected  that,  after  the  line  is  opened,  express  ture  of  the  trade  at  various  points  on  both  coasts 

trains  will  run  from  Basle  to  Milan  in  thir-  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to  obtain  information 

teen  hours,  and  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  in  ten  respecting  the  imports  of  the  shore  countries 

hours.  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  Swiss  trade. 
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TENNESSEE.  The  Republicans  of  Ten- 
nessee assembled  in  State  Convention  at  Nash- 
ville, on  May  6th,  to  select  twenty-four  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Republican  Convention, 
and  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Governor  and 
two  Presidential  electors  for  the  State  at 
large,  with  the  following  results:  For  Gov- 
ernor, Alvin  Hawkins  was  nominated.  The 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion was  made    as  usual.    The  Presidential 


electors  nominated  for  the  State  at  large  were 
George  Maney  and  A.  A.  Taylor.  The  follow- 
ing platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Republican  party  of  Tennessee,  in  convention 
assembled,  at  Nashville,  May  6, 1880,  do  declare  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolvedy  That  wo  hereby  reaffirm  our  devotion  to 
the  national  Republican  party  and  its  principles,  as 
heretofore  declared,  believing  those  principles  to  be 
founded  in  political  wisdom,  and  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  equality  of  every  citizen,  and  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  Union  of  the  States  under  the  Consti-  tors,   as  follows:    For  Governor,    R.  M.  Ed- 

"^t^hed,  That  the  bonds  of  Tennessee,  heretofon,  l^ltLZZ  Ti?^a'^.^^rtT^^     1    ^' 

deliberately  recognized  by  both  the  RepiIbUcan  and  Presidential   electors   (or   the  State  at  large 

Democratic  parties  as  legally  issued,  are  a  valid  in-  ^ere  nominated  R.  M.  McKee,  of  East  Tennes- 

debtcdness,  binding  in  law  and  in  morals  upon  the  see,  and  H.  M.  HiU,  of  West  Tennessee, 

property  and  conscience  of  the  State,  and  that  any  at-  To  instruct  these  delegates  how  thev  should 

rt^'r^riT- '^1^  t^l^iS  ly^hlf  S^^t;  act  with  their  fellow-Qreenbacken,  at  ihe  gen- 

change  the  letter  and  sphit  of  the  contract,  without  e^^l  meeting  m  Chicago,  the  following  resolu- 

the  voluntary  consent  of  the  bondholders  previously,  tions  were  offered  by  different  members,  and 

fairlj,  and  understandin^ly  obtained,  is  downright  re-  adopted  by  the  Convention  : 

^"^IS^/Th^  ^^'vol  Jnto?y^"?^iti^^^          our  ♦•  ^\^^  That  the  dcle^t^  to  the  Oaicago  Cooven- 

creditors  t!)  take  \L  than  t&e^aET value  of  their  ^^^r.trl^'^JAtZ ^^^^^ 

bonds,  in  consequence  of  losses  incurred  by  our  citi-  Hf  ^«  vTI^^^ZZTF'^^^'''^^  la^nm^  un- 

zens  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  should  \^  thank-  i^.  J„®  /J^nW^^ii^S.!^'  uncompromising,  out- 

fullv  and  iinhpaitetinalv  nrwntAd  knH  thfl  now  ^on-  spoken  Greenbacker— one  who  has  given  unmistakable 

denounce  the  refusal  of  the  Democratic  party  to  ac-     *^uH^^«.    mu-  ax^^^^^x -  v^-^*  /»  ^^      ^^ 

cept  the  sixty-and-six  proposition  as  the  refusal  of  a  ,Jlif:^^:2^^^^^?^  ^r^^^^^^"^  ^ 

lilJeral  and  voluntary  rSiuSion ;  and  we  recognize  in  J?rp^S^i!fI  PSfvL^^  A^Sj  Gf^nback  party,  vjr , 

said  refusal  overwhelming  evidence  that  a  la?ge  ma-  ^^  ilTf^^th^^^^flTlr^L^f'.'^'^  P5^-''l''"f>\^ 

jority  of  the  Democratic  party  intends  to  repudiate  h^^S"^ /^' S!r^  ??L  nff^tf  "iVw^*^^  ^^''''^  ^' 

the  Sonded  debt  of  the  Stkte,  and  thereby  to  subject  ^^^J  Z^^Z!^^^?Z  ^l^^^^^^  *"™  ^"^  ^**P^°* 

our  State  to  the  opprobrium  of  all  peoples  who  re^rd  ""^^i^^J  TW  nn/S! L^fiTt^'^^K-         i^  •  ^^ 

.the  contracts  of  a*2tate  with  her  ciWitors  as  of  soW  ^^,^I'f ^I^Ln«iK  !^^«^^^             ^  *'"*^" 

inviolabilitv  cd  to  use  everv  honorable  means  to  effect  a  reconalia- 

Jie^lved,  That  the  reasons  prompting  the  Demo-  !l  nn^lT^?  ^^7  H! vinS^'Il^'i?  ^^  ^^  ""^^  "^"^^ 

cratic  party  of  Tennessee,  and^of  other  States  of  the  ^°**^  '^^  ^^*°*^'  ^^'*^  '"«  *^- 

South,  to  repudiate  the  debts  of  their  respective  States,  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Platform 

will,  when  logically  carried  out,  promDt  them  also  to  and  Resolutions  reported  the  foUowing,  which 

repudiate  the  enUre  war  debt  of  the  United  States ;  _-    o^^nf  »H  .                                               o»         *• 

and  we  hereby  declare  our  solemn  judgment  to  be  aaopiea . 

that^  as  soon  as  the  repudiating  element  of  the  Demo-  Iteaolved^  We  adopt  the  following  as  our  pUtfoim  of 

cratic  party  has  wipeci  out  the  debts  of  their  respec-  principles : 

live  States,  they  will  declare  in  favor  of  repudiating  1.  We  oppose  all  banks  of  issue, 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  nation  in  preaerving  the  .2«.We  are  in  favor  of  the  General  Government  fur- 
Union,  nishing  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Resolved^  That  we  renew  our  declarations  in  favor  8.  We  are  in  favor  of  paying  the  national  debt  now 

of  free  common  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  ^^p  &Qd  to  become  due  aocordmg  to  the  terms  of  tfafl 

children  of  the  State,  we  believing  that  schoolhouses  original  contracts. 

are  cheaper  th.on  court-houscsj  arid  that  intelligence  *•  We  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  bonded  in- 

b  the  mother  of  morality  and  Jibertv.  debtedness  in  any  fonn. 

Resolved^  That  we  recoijnizo  the  rights  of  the  labor-  5.  We  affirm  and  adopt  as  part  of  our  platform  the 

ing  men  and  women  of  Tennessee  as  deserving  of  our  resolutions  known  as  the  "  Weaver  resolutions,"  lately 

most  tender  parental  solicitude ;  and  we  denounce  introduced  in  Congress  as  follows : 

all  legislation  that  discriminates  against  the  poor  and  Revived,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that  all 

in  favor  of  the  rich,  believing  that  the  poor  should  be  currency,  whetlier  metallic  or  paper,  necessary  for  tlic 

protected,  that  labor  is  the  creator  of  all  our  wealth,  "s«  apd  convenience  of  the  people,  should  be  issued 

and  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  public  or  private  &ii<l  its  volume  controlled  by  the  Government,  and 

prosperity  except  it  be  based  upon  perfect  harmony  not  by,  or  through,  the  bank  coiporations  of  the  coun- 

oetwcen  labor  and  capital.  try  ;  and,  when  so  issued,  should  be  a  full  leg^  tender 

Resolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  bringing  convict-  In  payment  of  all  debts,  j^ublic  and  private, 

labor  into  unnecessary  competition  with  free  labor.  Resolved^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  that 

and,  as  one  means  ol  preventing  this,  we  favor  the  portion  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  Lnited 

employment  of  Penitentiary  convicts,  below  a  cerUiin  ^^}^  which  shall   become  redeemable   in  the  year 
grade,  on  public  works  and  in  improving  the  public 


roads  tlirougliout  the  State. 

-We*>/iW,Th.at  we  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  and 

opposed  to  mob  violence ;  that  we  demand  the  im-  any  time,  but  should  be  paid  as  rapidly  as  poa»ble 

partial  enforcement  of  the  laws  everywhere  and  at  all  ond  according  to  contract.    To  enable  the  Government 

times ;  that  we  denounce  social  ostracism  bcNcausc  of  to  meet  these  obligations,  the  mints  of  the  United 

political  opinion  as  a  standing  reproach  to  a  free  gov-  States  should  be  operated  to  tlieir  fullest  capacity  in 

eminent,  as  calculated  to  discoura^  the  incoming  of  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars,  and  such  other 

capital  and  labor,  imd  as  destructive  to  the  business  coinage  &s  the  business  interests  of  the  country  may 

prosperity  of  tlie  people ;  that  we  advocate  all  meas-  require. 

ures  that  promote  peace,  protect  industry,  encourage  6.  We  demand  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes  above 

temperance,  and  aavance  morality ;   anS  we  pledge  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

the  voices  and  votes  of  the  Republican  party  to  every  7.  VVe  favor  the  regulation  of  intcr-State  commerce 

good  work  that  will  benefit  the  indiviaual,  build  up  hy  Congress,  and  tnmsportation  charges  by  the  Stale 

the  State,  and  strengthen  the  nation.  legislatures. 


ncMi  ita  oLiiie  vyuiiveuuuu  au  i^o^nviiie,  on  juay  cuucatjon :   tnat  tne  Legislature  prescribe  the  text- 

22d,   when  they  appointed    delegates   to  the  ho^ks  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  prohibit  fpequent 

National  Greenback   Convention,  meeting  at  c^^an^esof  the  same,  and  prevent  a  monopoly  of  the 

?1'^ZTJT  ^"''  «"d    nominated   their  n°ilr,So„  to  thcSutedebt,  wodecU^: 

candidates  for  Governor  and  Presidential  elec-  BeUeving  that  the  railroad  bonds  were  issued  with- 
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0ut  authority  of  law ;  that  thejr  were  ptdd  over  to  Convention  and  to  nominate  Presidential  elec- 

raUroad  companies  in  violation  of  the  conditions  coy-  ^ors,  and  accomplished  their  object. 

I^Ji?r  [st.inZr<iebtrVMh1  '^uZdoZ       The  Democrats  met  in  State  Convention 

ahoiUd  pay :  therefore,  with  these  views  as  to  the  na-  agam  on  August  11th,  to  nommate  their  candi- 

turo  and  validity  of  the  debt,  we  oppose  any  measure  date  for  Governor,  and  determine  the  policy 

whatever  lookins?  to  the  payment  or  the  same  in  whole  of  the  party  in  the  administration  of  State  af- 

^^^r!Sy/'^?*"u''^^u^^/^'^'1?''*P^^°^"^^"^^   -f  fairs,  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance 

1.  That  neither  the  State  of  Tennessee  nor  its  citi-  ,    .   ' ^.    .,.    .,  ^  i®  „   ^^  .,  ^  tj^„«^  ^g 

leoB  are  bound  in  law  or  morals  to  pay  the  bond,  is-  ^emg  so  great  that  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

sued  in  aid  of  the  railroads,  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  Representatives,  where  the  mcetmg  was  held, 

and  that  such  bonds  are  no  part  of  the  State  debt.  could  not  contain  them,  some  of  the  delega- 

2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  scaling  the  railroad  bonds,  tjoQc,  occupving  the  galleries.     The  Committee 

J^'pi^oTCn^l'SS^eXSf'"''*"""  '"'  on  the  Basis  Of  Representation  reported  to  give 

8.  That  the  railroad  companies  have  persistently  to  each   county  one  delegate  for  every  one 

disregarded  the  law  under  which  the  bonds  were  Lj-  hundred  votes,  and  every  fraction  of  fifty  or 

sued,  and  have  no  grounds  of  equity  to  ask  the  people  more,  which  gave  for  all  the  ninety-four  coun- 

to  aid  them  by  taxation,  to  pay  for  Uie  propertv  and  ^j      .349  delegates,  the  numerical  proportions 

M'Sn    ^^^'^^^  "^"'"^""^  ^^'  P'^^*""  ^°'"  of  these  ranging  from  one  in  Scott  County  to 

4.  That  the  State  debt  proper  should  be  paid,  but,  eighty-six  in  Shelby  County.    This  Convention 

that  there  mav  be  no  mLsaf)prchen.sion  what  the  State  is  considered  to  have  been  the  most  numerous 

debt  is,  we  adopt  the  description  of  it  from  the  report  of  any  ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 

^fotfbet  l»  JXi.ral^°"X'2',^\"t%U  -d.  ?t  the  same  time  the  most  earnest,  though 

successors,  and  which  at  present  embraces  the  follow-  divided  m  purpose.     The  contranety  of  senti- 

ing  items,  to  wit :  ments  severally  advocated  and  adhered  to  by 

Cpitoi  bonds $498,000  ^arge  numbers  among  the  delegates  regarded 

Union  Bank  bonds. 12.5,000  almost  exclusively  the  State  debt,  as  to  its  va- 

H^miuJe Sr  ^"^' ^wooo  ^^^'*y»  ^^  amount,  and  the  mode  of  its  settle- 

Ajricahurai  Bureau  bonds.*.'.*.*. '....'.'..*.*        isio^K)  ment.     Within  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

Stock  In  lurnpike  bonds ''2?'??9  composed  of  thirty  members,  three  from  each 

Btock  in  railroad  bonds ^^^-^  Congressional  district,  the  disagreement  on  the 

Total $2,025,000  State  debt,  while  they  were  deliberating  on 

,«,  ^ .    ,,         X    c  'tt'      *i.   r  1    ^       *u  *  the  d rang] it  of  a  platform,  was  such  that  three 

That  m  the  work  of  siflmg  the  false  from  the  true,  j...     ^*'ix-       *^  '  *i^  *i>^ 

and  the  illeijal  from  the  legaCthe  leaders  of  the  Demo^  distmct  platforms  were   reported   from  that 

cratic  and  Itcpublican  parties  have  stood  in  the  way,  body,  and  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  its 

and  united  or  cooperated  to  deceive  the  people  by  one  exclusive  adoption — a  m^ority  report,  signed 

funding  act  aller  another,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  ^y  twenty-one  members,  with  the  chairman  at 

dre^r/SiflrvraS'u^rloi^r.*  il^^T^^^^^^  the  head  of  the  list,  and  two  minority  reports, 

the  crimes  of  the  funding  schemers,  at  the  ballot-box,  each  signed  by  four  members,  and  commonly 

under  the  cry  of  a  compromise  of  a  debt  that  the  State  styled  the  Garner  and  Johnson  reports,  from 

does  not  owe.  -  ,    «       „  the  names  of  their  first  subscribers.    Each  of 

Jitaolved  That  the  members  of  the  State  Executive  ^^    three  platforms  was  read  to  the  Convention, 

Committee  for  the  respective  Conin^essional  districts  .i  .     ..  »    .  ^  n 

be  urged  to  call  a  Congressional  Cohvention,  not  later  ^^^  m^ority  one  being  as  follows : 

^.^!.  f^^?^  Julyvto  select  Presidential  electors,        ^he  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee  in  convention 

and  m  default  of  such  assembly  and  selection,  the  gggembled  do  declare- 

members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  for  such         ^    ^^^  unabated  allegiance  to  the  national  Demoo- 

distnct  shall  bo  empowered  to  appomt  such  elector.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  unfaltering  faith  in  and  devotion  to  its 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  sub-  ^\%*hSi  we  e^nXrle^e  action  of  the  late  National 

sequently  ottered  by  a  member,  were  also  adopt-  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  reaffirm 

ed  by  the  Convention  :  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Cincinnati  platform; 

__  _,  .         ^  1      «      i-f  J  ^"^  pledge  our  earnest  and  undivided  support  to  the 

Whereof,  The  antagonism  of  tlie  Kepubliain  and  Democnitic  nominees  as  presented  to  the  country  by 

Democratic  parties  keeps ulive  the  passions,  prejudices,  ^jjg  Cincinnati  Convention 

and  hatred  of  the  pa-^t.  renewing?  from  year  to  year        3,  That  in  the  nomination  of  Winfleld  Scott  Han- 

the  sectional  idea  ot  a  North  and  South,  ever  condu-  ^ock,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  H.  English,  of 

cive  to  panic  and  disorder,  to  the  trreat  neglect  ot  the  Indiana,  for  President   and  Vice-Prcr<idcnt  of  the 

present  di^^trens  and  suffering  ot  the  yHJoplCj  and  un-  United  States,  we  recognize  the  complete  restoration 

mindful  m  their  party  prido  and  ambition  ot  the  pur-  of  fraternal  feelings  to  all  sections  of  our  common 

poses  of  the  ^rlorious  future  that  awaits  a  harmonious  country, 
and  undivided  whole  country  :  therefore,  4.  ^^o  reassert  our  opposition  to  the  repudiation  of 

BewtceJ,  That  we  have  torever  severed  our  connec-  any  of  the  public  obli^tions  of  the  State  or  Federal 
tion  therewith,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  the  building  Government,  and  declare  that  Uic  repudiation  of  either 
up  of  a  true  national  party,  m  pursuance  ot  the  prm-  under  any  pretext  or  dls^ise  would  1x5  the  most  dire- 
ciples  embraced  in  the  toreQ:oing  platform  and  resolu-  fui  of  evils,  moral,  financial,  and  political,  and,  in  the 
Uons,  and  that  we  cordially  mvite  all  men,  of  what-  patriotic  language  of  the  national  Democratic  plat- 
ever  party  affiliation  heretotore  sustained  by  them,  to  f^pni  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  strict  maintenance  of 
join  with  us  m  securing  to  themselves  and  the  whole  ^q  public  faith,  State  or  national, 
people  their  inalienable  rights.  5.  We  recognize  a  dbposition  upon  the  part  of  tho 

TKa  r>AiTiftprflt^  of  TpnnP^<^Pfi  n«»«»PmWr*d    in  creditors  of  the  State,  in  view  of  the  great  losses  en- 

o.  .    ^  ^-         fV  1     -11         assemDJea    in  tailed  by  the  late  war,  the  great  depression  of  business. 

State  Convention  at  Nashville,  on  June  8th,  to  and  the  general  shrinkage  in  values,  to  make  a  lil>- 

select  delegates   to  the   National  Democratic  eral  reduction  in  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  our 
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bonded  Indebtedness,  and  we  declare  that  we  favor  a  dition  and  amendment  to  it,  the  following  re80> 

prompt  Bettlemont  by  the  Legislature  with  our  cred-  iQtion,  which  was  adopted  : 

itore  upon  the  best  terms  that  can  be  agreed  upon  as  a  n     ]    j  n^^.  .                          ^  .         x.- 

result  Sf  negotiation.  ^^^f^i  That  wc  are  opposed  to  making  coupoitt 

6.  Besotved,  That  we  demand  the  most  rigid  econo-  receivable  for  dues  to  the  State,  and  we  demand  that 

my  in  the  adminUtration  of  all  the  public  aftairs  of  no  settlement  be  made  which  embodies  such  a  feature. 

the  State  and  national  Government,  the  suppression  tt,*/*«  *\s^'  ^A^r^r.rs^  ^*  ♦k^  ».a{^«;f^   .^..^^ 

of  any  and  all  extravagances  in  pu\)lic  ejcpenditure,  ^  PP^^  ^^^  adoption  of  the  majority  report 

the  reduction  of  all  salaries  and  fees  of  office,  so  far  as  being  annonnced,  and  the  motion  made  by  a 

can  be  done  consistently  with  the  proper  discharge  of  member  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  nom- 

public  offices,  and  the  strictest  honesty  in  the  man-  jnate   a   candidate   for   Governor,    about  one 

'*?"^"Wl?w?4^rtS:!^;^^i^"^l«d  ^u^dred  and  sixty  delegates  left  the  hdl  in  . 
system  of  public  instruction  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  hody,  organized  themselves  elsewhere  mto  t 
importance  to  the  people  of  our  State,  and  pledge  our  State  Convention  of  the  Democracy  of  Ten- 
united  support  to  its  institutions  of  learning  and  to  the  nessee,  observing  all  the  nsnal  form's  of  con- 
Sf^Sl^rsteL^f'^  u*bUc  LS'cSte  ^'"'  "^^  development  yention  proceedings,  and  nominated  S.  F. 
^  8.^^/t;S,\Eat  we  S^^terably  opposed  to  the  WUson  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
usurpations  of  the  Republican  party^  and  we  recognize  ernor,  by  acclamation,  and,  by  acclamation 
the  ract  that  the  administration  oi  tlie  Government,  also,  adopted  the  following  platform : 
both  State  and  Federal,  by  that  party,  will,  under  its  -,,  ^  .  « -,  . 
rapid  strides  to  centralization,  soon  result  in  the  de-  .  The  DcmocraUc  partv  of  Tennessee,  repr»entod 
Btruction  of  our  republican  form  of  government.  ">,  convention  by  \U  delegates,  who  have  been  el»- 

9.  That,  in  view  of  the  complaints  coming  up  ftom  ^^^re  demed  the  nsht  to  reflect  the  will  of  thejiarty 

every  part  of  the  State  against  the  policy  of  the  raU-  and^the  people,  by  Oie  opposiuon  of  men  aasumingto 

roads  discrimmating  against  local  fVeight  and  passen-  J»  ^^  manners  and  mastcre  of  the  DemocraUc  wurty. 

gera,  and  in  favor  of  through  freight  and  passengera,  ?7  the  combination  of  its  enemies  and  the  nustakes  of 

It  is  the  sense  of  thb  Convention  that  the  coming  Leg-  ^^  friends,  by  the  manipulation  and  fraud  of  the  vut 

islature  shall  pass  a  law  requiring  the  railroads  to  do  ™i^^;??<*  corporations  who  have  tlioir  iron  zrm  upon 

justice  to  the  trade  and  business  of  the  State.  ^^  liberty  of  the  people,  and  are  determined  to  destroy 

it,  and  who,  to  perpetuate  their  power,  have  Uiboi«a 

The  two  minority  reports,  agreeing  general-  assiduouslv  in  ever>'  manner,  even  to  the  furnishing 

ly  with  the  majority  on  other  points,  dissent  of  ^^e  tickets  and  free  passes  to  many  delegates  to 

from  it  in  regard  to  the  State  debt  by  making  S®  ^^^.  Convention,  and  are  determined  to  uphdd 

•i.         x^i       I         J           *-'^^^  *;     .  "-^  uiaiMug  iXi&ai  and  theu*  action,  and  deny  to  the  people  not 

ite  settlement,  and  consequently  its  amount,  only  their  rights,  but  to  take  from  themafco  the 

ultimately  depend  on  the  people's  jndgment  privilege  of  voting  upon  them;  and  they  brought 

expressed  for  that  purpose  by  a  direct  vote,  nere  aJd  the  power  which  thcj;  could  secure  to  capture 

though  in  different  ways,  as  follows:  The  Gar-  JJ!®  ^tate  Convention  in  their  interest,  and  override 

««-  «^^^-4.  «-««  4«  ^^^i\Z^  A  .  <he  expressed  will  of  the  State,  and  this  power  has 

ner  report  says,  m  section  4 :  united  wiUi  the  small  clement  oi  the  DcmoSaUc  mi- 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  settlement  of  nority  of  the  State  Convention,  and  in  such  unholy 

the  State  debt  by  the  Legislature  until  the  same  has  combination  have  been  able  to  sufle  the  voice  of  the 

been  first  submitted  to  thb  people,  at  a  separate  elec-  People»  "*  f "«  reiection  of  DemocraUc  doctnne,  and  m 

tion,  and  ratified  by  their  free  voices  at  the  ballot-box.  menial  of  the  only  nght  the  people  have  been  able  to 

secure  afrer  years  of  t^truggle  and  contest,  the  right  to 

The  Johnson  report,  in  the  ninth  and  last  sec-  settle  for  themselves  by  direct  vote  their  alleged  in- 

tion  or  paragraph :  debtedness.    And  that*  combination  have  asserted  in 

'  unequivocal  terms  their  determination  to  have  the 

We  favor  a  compromise  and  settlement  of  the  Staters  debt  of  the  railroads  paid  by  the  people  of  the  State, 

indebtedness  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  that  can  while  the  holders  of  the  bonds  are  claiming  that  the 

be  honorably  obtained ;  and  we  favor  the  inaugura-  railroads  owe  tlic  debt,  and  are  now,  by  biiit,  trying 

tion  by  the  next  Legislature  of  measures  for  a  just  and  to  enforce  its  collection  against  thcnL 

honorable  settlement  with  the  creditors  of  the  State ;  Regarding,  as  wo  do,  such  combinations  as  de- 

and  that  any  settlement  proposed  to  the  Legislature  structive  ot  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  pcopk, 

by  the  creditors  lie  over  for  action  thereon  by  the  sue-  and  such  doctrines  as  monstrous  subvereions  or  every 

ceeding  Legislature,  to  the  end  that  such  settlement  principle  of  Democracy  and  of  justice,  we  reAtse  to 

nmy  be  fully  discussed  before  the  people  in  the  Legis-  surrender  to  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  masMS  we 

lative  canvass,  and  such  settlement,  when  effected,  represent,  and,  in  justice  to  our  people,  we  stand  with 

shall  be  final.  them — the  Democracy  of  TennesMie — and  decline  to 

The  final  result  of  the  very  warm  debate  SS^c^f^ndl^'theK^^^ 

which  was  held  was  as  follows:  We   denounce    the   action  of  such   combinatioii. 

The  Johnson  minority  report  was  first  put  pretending  to  be  a  State  Democratic  ConventioD,  as 

to  vote  on  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  undemocratic;    and.    as  a  platforai   of  DemoCTatio 

which  pa^d-yea3.740  nays  680.    Amotion  &"eSScCt!c°i^ird5?  S.?fU?C^ 

made  on  the  following  day  to  take  this  report  ^q  declare 

from  the  table  was,  after  another  long-pro-  We  approve  the  national  platform  adopted  at  Cin- 

tracted  discussion,  lost — nays  751,  yeas  578.  cinnati,  and  heartily  endorse  the  nominaUon  of  Han- 

The  Garner  minority  report  was  put  upon    *^^  *^^  English.  ».!.*•      i-     a     • 

4.1^           ..          1    .|       •  *    u     1 1  u        1.  *•*  *  J  We  declare  our  allegiance  to  the  time-honored  pnn- 

the  question  whether  it  should  be  substituted  ^iples  of  the  Democratic  party ;  the  right  of  the^^ma- 

for  the  majority  report,  and  it  was  voted  down  joritv  to  rule;  the  subordination  of  the   militaiy 

—nays  849,  yeas  470.  to  tue  civil  authority ;  oppo^tion  to  fraud  and  vio- 

The  majority  report  was  adopted— yeas  825,  ^ence,  and  the  supremacy  of  hiw  and  order,  and  the 

navs455                                         r           ^  economical  admmistration  of  the  State  and  national 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  We  favor  the  adjustment  and  speedy  payment  of 

majority  report,  a  delegate  proposed,  as  an  ad-  the  State  debt  proper. 
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We  deny  the  validity  against  the  State  of  all  that 
part  of  our  alle^^  indebtCKiness  represented  by  bonds 
UBued  for  or  on  account  of  railroaas,  and  declare  they 
shall  be  left  for  settlement  whore  thev  belong,  in  the 
judicial  controversy  between  the  bonuholders  and  the 
railroads. 

We  deny  the  validity  of  bonds  issued  for  war  in- 
terest, and  assert  that  the  demand  for  such  interest 
and  its  conces^^ioa  b\r  men  pretending  to  represent 
the  State  at  a  time  wnen  we  were  di^ifranchised,  is  a 
crime  against  tho  people,  and  no  part  of  such  debt 
shall  be  recognized  m  any  settlement  to  be  made. 

We  declare  that  in  no  event,  upon  any  settlement, 
shall  the  coupons  be  mads  receivable  for  taxes. 

We  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  supremacy  of 
the  people,  and  declare  that  no  settlement  of  any  part 
of  our  alleged  indebtedaass  shall  bo  made  which  is 
not  first  submitted  to  them  tor  ratification  or  rejection 
at  the  ballot-box  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for 
that  purpose  only. 

We  favor  the  widest  dissemination  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses,  and  will  encourage  and  promote 
the  most  liberal  and  effioient  free-school  system. 

We  opoose  the  competition  of  convict  with  ft'ee 
labor,  and  favor  tho  enactinant  of  such  wise  and 
salutary  laws  as  shall  restrain  it.  so  far  as  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  free  laboring  people  shall  require. 

We  favor  such  regulation  or  the  taxes  as  shall  lift 
a  part  of  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  labor- 
ing land-owners  and  place  it  on  railroads,  capitalists, 
incomes,  and  salaries. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  secure 
the  collection  of  railroad  taxes,  and  as  will  compel  the 
roilrcxads  to  deal  justly  with  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between  through 
and  local  freights. 

On  this  platform  of  principles  we  invite  the  co- 
operation or  the  honest  men  or  all  parties. 

Before  the  final  adjonrnment  of  this  Con- 
vention, commonly  called  that  of  the  Repudia- 
tors,  its  president  appointed  a  State  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
chosen  in  eqnal  numbers  from  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  State— East,  Middle,  and  West 
Tennessee. 

The  regular  State  Convention,  in  the  Hall 
of  Representative^,  after  the  majority  report 
on  the  platform  had  been  adopted,  on  the  third 
day  of  its  session  proceeded  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  John  W.  Wright,  of 
Shelby,  was  unanimously  declared  the  nomi- 
nee. 

The  Republican  nominee  was  elected  by 
an  exceedingly  great  majority  over  either  of 
his  two  Democratic  competitors.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  votes  polled  in  the  State  for 
Governor  at  this  election  was  243,396,  of 
which  Mr.  Hawkins  had  103,964;  Mr.  Wright, 
78,783;  Mr.  Wilson,  57,188;  Mr.  Edwards, 
8,459.     Two  vot^s  were  reckoned  scattering. 

The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows:  In 
the  Senate — Democrats  15,  Republicans  10; 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — Democrats 
36,  Republicans  87,  Greenbackers  1. 

As  to  Congressmen,  the  Republicans  had 
three  of  their  candidates  elected — in  the  first, 
second,  and  tenth  Congressional  districts;  the 
Democrats  seven  of  theirs — in  the  third  and 
following  districts  to  the  ninth,  inclusive. 

The*  Forty-second  General  Assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee met  at  Nashville,  on  January  3,  1881, 
and  the  two  Houses  were  duly  organized. 


By  prudent  legislation  the  expenses  of  the 
State  government  have  been  steadily  rednced, 
while  the  population  has  largely  increased. 
The  census  of  1880  returns  it  at  1,542,469. 

The  literary  education  of  youth  is  well  cared 
for,  and  progressing.  The  State  University  is 
reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
the  common-school  system  as  accomplishing 
the  best  results.  The  summaries  presented 
show  an  increase  in  enrollment  and  average 
attendance,  and  a  larger  number  of  schools 
taught  and  of  teachers  employed.  The  re- 
ports of  county  superintendents,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  indicate  also  a  better  class  of  in- 
struction, a  higher  standard  of  teaching,  and  a 
spirit  of  improvement  in  all  the  details  of 
school  management.  The  school  population  in 
Tennessee,  white  and  colored,  the  number  of 
her  free  schools,  and  of  pupils  enrolled,  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  official  statement,  em- 
bracing six  years — 1875  to  1880 : 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


TEARS. 

Wlilto, 

Colorad. 

ToUL 

1875. 

810J45 
825,812 
830,935 
836,817 
88n855 
408,358 

106,241 
10-»,819 
111,528 
112,100 
rj6,-2SS 
141,50^ 

426,612 
434,181 
442,453 

1876 

1877 

1878. 

448,917 

1879 

514,648 

1880. 

544,662 

PUOUC 

SCHOOI.8. 

YEARS. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

1875. 

8,127 
8,070 
8.640 
4,205 
4.8S6 
4,834 

770 

827 

064 

1,141 

1,227 

1,1»S 

8,942 

1876t 

8,897 

1877 

4.604 

1878 

1S79 

6,346 
5.612 

1830 

5,522 

PUPILS   ENROLLED. 

YEARS. 

White. 

Colored. 

Totel. 

1675 

1676. 

(not  c1a88ifle<l) 
(not  classified) 

171,535 

206,810 

208,858 

200,290 

'not  clasMfled^ 
(not  clasMfied) 

43,(M8 

64,342 

5.'),829 

60,S5l 

193,058 
194.180 

1877 

1678 

227,648 
S61,152 

1S79 

264,687 

I«s80 

290,141 

' 

The  charitable  and  other  public  institutions 
in  the  State  are  generally  under  excellent 
management  in  all  respects,  realizing  the  pur- 
poses of  their  existence. 

There  is  no  reform  school  in  Tennessee  for 
the  correction  and  education  of  wayward 
youth,  the  oflfending  ones  among  them,  who 
are  not  few,  being  committed  to  the  State 
Prison,  mixed  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  adult 
hardened  convicts  under  sentence.  There  are 
at  present  in  the  Penitentiary  808  State  pris- 
oners, whose  ages  range  between  twelve  and 
twenty  years,  and  637  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary on  December  1,  1880,  and  at  the  same 
date  in  1878,  as  well  as  of  those  discharged, 
pardoned,  and  deceased  during  the  interval 
of  the  said  two  years,  with  other  particulars, 
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appears  from  the  following  statistical  tables, 
othcially  published : 

Namber  of  convicts  December  1, 1878 1,15* 

Number  of  eoDricts  received  since  December  1,  1878..  1,104 
Number  of  escaped  convicts  recaptured S9 

Total i 2,286 

Number  of  convicts  December  1 .  18S0 1,241 

Dischani^  under  the  acts  of  1 866  and  1870 651 

Dischai^ed  at  expiration  of  sentence 85 

Died 185 

Pardoned 81 

Escaped 86 

Released  by  order  of  Court 8 

Eemanded  for  new  trial  and  released 4 

TotaL 2,2S6 

The  convicts  are  now  confined  at  the  fol- 
lowing places : 

At  main  prison,  Nashyllle 6't8 

At  Tracy  mines,  Grundy  Ck)uiity 80-2 

At  ('oal'Creek  mines,  Anderson  County 1 12 

At  Ensley's  farm,  Shelby  County 18» 

At  Spence's  fiurm,  Davidson  County 25 

Total 1,241 

Of  these  1,241  convicts,  the  number  of  white 
persons  is  420 — males  409,  females  1 1 ;  col- 
ored 821 — males  790,  females  81.  Among 
them  there  arc  507  married  persons  and  734 
single. 

TEXAS.  The  opposite  political  parties  of 
Texas,  besides  holding  their  conventions  to 
select  delegates  to  the  National  Conventions 
that  were  to  assemble  in  June  at  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  respectively,  also  assembled  in 
State  Conventions,  to  choose  their  nominees 
for  State  officers  and  Presidential  electors. 

The  Greenbackers,  so  called,  convened  at 
Austin,  on  Juno  2«Sd,  and  continued  in  session 
two  days,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dele- 
gates from  all  sections  of  the  State  being  pres- 
ent. About  twenty  among  the  delegates  were 
colored.  The  nominations  were  as  follows: 
For  Governor,  W.  II.  Hamman ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  George  W.  Givens;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral,   Jenkins ;  Comptroller,  Ward  Taylor ; 

State  Treasurer, Guffin  ;  Commissioner  of 

the  General  Land  -  Office,  R.  T.  Kennedy ; 
Presidential  electors  for  the  State  at  large, 
H.  L.  Bentley  and  Andrew  Young. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

We,  the  roprc8entative«  of  the  Greenback  partv 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  view  with  pricie 
the  action  of  the  National  Greenback -Labor  party  of 
the  United  States,  in  convention  at  Chicago,  and  most 
cordialljr  and  Iieartily  ratifv  and  endorse  tlie  platform 
of  principles  adopted,  anJ  candidates  nominated  by 
Baia  convention. 

Section  1.  Realizing  the  fact  that  there  exist  ^n'eat 
abuses  and  wrongs  in  the  administration  of  the  State 
government,  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  party  in  power,  we  condemn  the  Democratic 
party  of  Texas  for  its  wasteful  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  demand  a  reduction  in  governmental 
expenditures. 

c>EC.  li.  We  demand  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation from  50  to  3;^  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  property. 

Sec.  3.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  occupation- 
tax  and  the  substitution  thereor  of  a  graduated  income- 
tax. 

Sec.  4.  Wo  demand  the  prompt  abolishment  of  all 


useless  offices,  and  a  general  and  radical  deereaae  ol 
all  public  salarieSj  ana  that  county  officers  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  receive  exceeding  $1,500  per  annum  for 
their  services,  and,  whenever  practicaDle,  eapedally 
in  judicial  offices,  compensation  should  be  fixed  bj 
special  salaries ;  and,  further,  that  m  future  the  go?- 
emment  of  Texas  shall  be  conducted  on  the  etncte^ 
business  principles  and  on  the  most  economical  plan. 

Sec.  5.  We  lavor  a  radical  change  in  our  cumber- 
some and  expensive  judicial  system,  and  demand  a 
more  economical  and  effective  system. 

Seo.  6.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  iniquitous 
road  law,  poll-tax  law,  and  law  for  the  collection  of 
ad  valorem  taxes  from  delinquents. 

Sec.  7.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  present  pre- 
tense of  a  school  law,  and  Uie  establishment  of  an 
efficient  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  demand 
the  appropriation  by  the  Lcfifislature  of  the  full  con- 
stitutional limit  of  one  fouru  of  the  general  revenue 
for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  Relieving  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
preserve  the  public-school  lands  of  Texas  as  the  be^ 
of  a  grand  school  fund,  we  demand  the  immct^ate  re- 
peal of  all  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  same, 
other  than  to  actual  settlers,  in  qiumtitios  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  pur- 
chaser. 

Sec.  9.  We  demand  that  the  public  domain  of  Texas 
be  reserved  for  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  actual  settlers  imder  the  homestead  laws, 
and  a  repeal  of  the  law  providing  for  Uie  sale  thereof. 

Seo.  10.  Believing  that  labor  is  the  basis  of  all 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation will  add  to  tiie  material  wealth  of  Texas, 
inducements  should  be  offered  to  all  honest  and  in- 
telligent immigrants  to  come  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  prcat  State  of  Texas. 

Sec.  11.  We  demand  a  modification  of  the  Sunday 
law. 

Seo.  12.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  bell-punch  law. 

Seo.  18.  We  demand  a  perfect  and  positive  protec- 
tion that  will  guarantee  safety  both  to  the  scttkr  azbd 
the  vast  interest  of  our  herdsmen. 

Sec  14.  We  denoimce  all  laws  restricting  the  right 
of  suffrage,  or  impairing  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box, 
and  any  legislative  interference  wfth  the  free  exercbse 
of  religious  opinion  by  the  people  of  this  State.  The 
Greenback  party  everywhere  denounces  the  attempt- 
ed disfrancnisement  of  citizens  as  a  crime,  whether 
committed  by  Bepublicans  or  fiourbon  Democrats  in 
Texas. 

Sec  15.  That  we  are  unqualifiedly  oppos^  to  con- 
vict-labor coming  in  conflict  with  honest  labor,  uid 
demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  permitting  the  same. 

Sec  16.  The  heroes  whose  valor  wrested  this  State 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico  de8er\'c  the  profound- 
est  gratitude  of  a  generous  people,  and  we  demand 
payment  of  an  annual  pension  to  the  survivors  of  that 
memorable  struggle. 

Sec  17.  We  remember  with  profound  gratitude  the 
struggles  of  the  fathers  of  Texas  in  defense  of  the 
rij^ht  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens,  and, 
viewing  the  government  which  tliev  consecrated  with 
their  sufferings  and  cemented  with  their  blood  as  a 
rich  and  inestimable  boon  handed  down  by  them  to 
us,  we  are  pledged  to  aid  in  evx;ry  way  pos^sible  m 
securing  its  prosperity,  and  will  oppose  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  our  nature  every  step  looking  to  the 
destruction  or  the  impairing  of  its  integrity. 

Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  oLtinctive  prin- 
ciples ana  views,  we  most  cordially  invite  the  coop- 
eration of  all  men  in  Texas,  regardless  of  their  ante- 
cedents and  political  affiliations,  who  love  the  weal 
of  their  State  ond  the  prosperity  of  her  people  more 
than  party,  however  differing  with  us  on  otner  ques- 
tions, sulietantially  agreeing  with  us  in  their  amito- 
once  and  support. 

The  Democrats  assembled  in  State  Conven- 
tioD,  at  Dallas,  on  the  11th  of  August,  tod 
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ted  a  full  ticket,  as  follows :  For  Gov-  the  encouragemeDt  to  immigration  of  foreign- 

)raQ M. Roberts ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  ers  into  Texas  for  settlement;    and  to  the 

torey ;  Treasurer,  Francis  R.  Lubbock ;  protection  of  the  sparsely-setiled,  unorganized 

oiler,  W.   M.   Brown ;   Attorney-Gen-  counties  in  the  State.    On  these  points  the  mi- 

.   H.  McLeary;    Commissioner  of  the  nority  report  seemed  to  express  more  defined 

1  Land-Office,  W.  C.  Walsh ;   Judge  of  views  in  detail,  and  to  require  a  more  energetic 

irt  of  Appeals,  J.  M.  Hurt ;  Presiden-  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  the 

ictors  (State  at  large),  J.  W.  Throck-  Executive  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of 

and  R.  B.  Hubbard.  the  respective  measures, 

eliberating  upon   the   platform,  there  The  Republican  party  assembled  in  State 

(agreement  among  the  members  of  the  Convention  at  Hearne,  on  the  25th  of  August, 

ttee  on  Resolutions,  in  consequence  of  when  the  nominations  of  their  candidates  were 

two  platforms  were  submitted  to  the  as  follows :  For  Governor,  E.  J.  Davis ;  Lieuten- 

ition,  the  one  signed  by  twenty-four,  ant-Governor,  A.  Siemering ;  State  Treasurer, 

ler  by  seven  members  of  the  said  com-    Thomas ;  State  Comptroller,  8.  D.  Wood ; 

After  the  reading  of  both  documents,  Attorney-General,   W.  O.   Hutcheson;   Com- 

Qvention  adopted  the  majority  report,  missioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  Jacob 

was  as  follows :  Heuchler ;  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  J. 

)eraocratic  party  of  Texas,  in  convention  as-  W.  Williamson. 

,  declare :  The  sheriffs  of  Texas  held  their  annual  con- 
heartily  approve  the  declarations  of  prin-  vention  at  Dallas  early  in  August.     In  his 

aj^^.^y.t^^o  P<^°»,^™^?  National  State  Con-  ^-  ^  address  to  the  meeting,  Sheriff  Corwin 

at  Cincinnati,  and  cordially  endorse  its  nomi-  ,  "^  «.  »wi^*x«w  w  v^v  ux^^^mft,,  kju^hli.  wi  »»iu 

dging  them  the  united  and  enthusiastic  sup-  stated  that  a  larger  number  of  fugitives  from 

he  Democracy  of  Texaa.  iustice  had  been  captured  and  brought  to  trial 

favor  the  free  coinage  and  full  remonetization  by  the  State  constabulary  during  the  year  than 

'  r  1-  ^-  V  n  -fcu*  •*  ^D  the  preceding  one.  He  pointed  to  the  great 
I  favor  such  action  by  Congress,  within  its  aiox^^ui^^  «,«*  .„:*u  u  ,  -  L  ^«5  •  ♦u 
ional  power,  as  will  prevent  ur^just  discrimi-  ajmcalties  met  with  by  a  peace-officer  in  the 
md  extortionate  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans-  discharge  of  his  duty,  owing  to  the  numberless 
1  of  inter-State  commerce.  ways  of  escape  open  to  criminals  in  the  vast- 
regard  the  maintenance  of  a  practical  systera  negj,  of  the  unsettled  portions  of  Texas,  and  to 
c  free  schools  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ,  fociUties  for  evading  arrest  when  pursued, 
id  favor  the  larvest  appropriation,  within  con-  »v  .»«  «c»  *v  v  «^*  g  «  «  *,  vu  |/miouv«, 
al  limits,  justified  by  the  financial  condition  or  conviction  when  arrested  and  held  to  trial, 
ate.  And  we  favor  the  adoption  by  the  next  as  were  afforded  them  by  the  criminal  laws  and 
ire  of  appropriate  measures  looking  to  the  criminal  procedure,  both  of  which  he  averred 
nt  of  the  constitutional  requirements  for  the  to  be  exceedingly  defective.  As  the  practical 
tionand  maintenance  of  -the  Umve«ity  of  discharge  of  a  sheriff's  duty,  when  pursuing 

repudiate  as  false  the  charge  that  the  Demo-  malefactors  for  arrest,  and  when  holding  them 

irty  of  Texas  has  been  opposed  to  immigra-  for  trial  and  punishment,  gives  him  the  best 

I,  while  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  means  and  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the 

loncy  forthesupportofaWreauof  immigra-  ^^    ^       f  ^y^             j  j             procedure,  with  a 

unre  the  next  Leffislaturo  to  make  ample  pro-  .         ,  .  t,    "     k""«*  •""  ^*  i  *  vvjv.«t^,  "**'"« 

T  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics  view  chiefly  to  have  these  defects  fully  set  forth 

ig  to  our  agricultural  and  other  resources,  to  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  thereby 

tliat  all  seeking  new  homes,  knowing  our  to  secure  a  thorough  correction  of  them,  the 

irantages,  may  settle  in  our  midst,  extending  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 

a  mo?*t  cordial  welcome.  vpntion  •                                         r          ^ 

i  sutfering  and  losses  of  our  people  on  the  v^niioo  : 

?rI!fJL'tt^tel!Sffi^  ^-  ^«  di«^l^"  all  effort  or  inclination  upon  the  part 

energetic  effort*  to  afford  them  adequate  i>m-  ^^  ^j^.^  association  to  increase  the  fees  now' alio wcct  by 

n  person  and  in  proi>erty,  and  demand  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^    .^    ^  ^            j^            ^l^    ^^,y^         j.    / 

Gfovcrnraent  that  protection  for  our  people  Lc^ji^i^ture  to  so  regulate  them  as  to  justly  compen- 

^  V'.^^'?^^-  ^'I^Q^i'^  ®°^'^''i'^  r'^r*/^  eate  us  for  services  rendered  and  monev  ex^cndccT 

tion  of  the  United  States,  and  which  they  g.  We  believe  that  the   peculiar  relations  which 

er  yet  reccivea.                 •  i  *  «^  *.i.    i  *      c  sheriffs  sustain  to  tlie  execution  of  the  criniiiial  law  in 

enjoin  upon  tlie  next  Legislature  the  duty  of  ^j^j^   g^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,,^^  ^^„^  ^l^^.^^^^    ^^^^.^ 

g  such  constitutional  amendments  as  will  ^^.^-^^^  ^^^^^  ^       ^^^  attention  oi'  the  most  careful 

more  efficient  judiciary  system.  „„j  conscientiouslegislator,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  as 

favor  the  most  vigorous  entorcement  of  the  ^^^  ^  privilege,  aS  sheriAs,  to  call  the  attention  of 

.he  suppression  of  all  lawlessness  and  cnme  ^^^  Legiilature^t<5  such  defecte,  to  the  end  that  in  its 

^  thel)emocratic  party  of  Texas  to  hold  all  ^^.j^^^  ;,.          ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^,^^1  corrections  as 

t]    t  h^^  If*    '"^'*'''®         ^  ^          responsi-  ^.ij^  promote  the  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of 

,          V^,           i.    •  •  1                         •  *    «.  every  provision  of  our  penal  code  and  code  of  crim- 

demand  the  most  rigid  economy  consistent  •  ^^^j  WScedure.               ^ 

ciency,  m  all  the  departments  ot  t>ie  govern-  g.  ^elievmg  that  the  proper  preparation  of  such 

id  favor  the  reduction  ol  taxation  as  soon  as  guj^^stions  tS  the  Lc-i>lanirc  would  re<|uire   more 

J  can  be  safely  done.  ^^^  ^^  deliberation  than  this  association  can  at  pres- 

iisagreement  between  the  two  reports  ent  bestow;  and  believing  it  to  be  all-important  that 

chiefly  to  the  svstem  of  public  free  ^"<^h  suggestions  bo  so  formulated  as  to  present  fully 

in  the  State;  to 'the  sale  of  the  State  '^''f  ^Ji^"i!^i^^!l!\''^T 

,      ,      .               1  X     *L     X             ^  *•   "  ©1  therefore,  sus^st  that  this  association  ap- 

lands,  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  pur-  point  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  bill,  or  bilTs, 

nd  quantity  sold  to  each  purchaser;  to  fully  embodying  the  changes  or  corrections  in  the 
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law  which  this  association  deems  necessary  to  be  gregate  sum  annaally  receiv^ed  into  the  public 

™^®;:„     .,           V       ^..^:ii_                  ^  Treasury  from  this  source   being  somewhat 

6.  Thatthemcmbersof  this  body  who  arc  present,  ^^       $1,500,000,  as  the  entire  value  of 

as  well  as  our  brethren  who  are  absent,  and  the  execu-  "'"*  ^ ,  *""**"  vM"v'Lf,vv/v,  *w  m^m  «3uvsi  «   ^  i"^  " 

tive  officers  of  the  State  generally,  be  requested  to  taxable  property  in  the  btate  amounts  to  f300,- 

correspond  with  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  be-  525,427.     The  summary  table  of  totals  hereto 

fore  the  first  day  of  November  next  giving  fully  their  subjoined  represents  the  various  kinds  of  such 

views  upon  the  needed  changes  and  corrections  in  our  pn.pertv,  as  classified  and  valued  in  the  tax- 

cnminal  laws.  r  11    f  r  iftTQ  • 

6.  That  said  committee,  at  some  convenient  time  and  rolls  lor  loiv: 

place,  after  November  1st,  meet  and  formulate  for  the     Land,  88,166,029  acres,  yalued  at. . .  $189,684,101 

Leffislature  such  bill,  or  bills,  as  will  fully  express  the     Town  lots 46,608^ 

wishes  and  suggestions  of  tlic  association.  Railroads,  1,769  miles 14,471,198 

7.  That  said  committee  be  also  charged  with  the     7!LT*?SflStei  ^Silt 

duty  of  having  said  bill,  or  bills,  properlv  presented  steamboats,  salllni'-V;;»;;is";;te '.: V./.V.:: ! '. ! ! ! !         lliiS 

and  referred  at  the  next  session  ot  our  L^lature,     carriages,  wagons,  etc,  184,452 4.742,404 

thus  bnnging  our  suggestions  squarely  before  them,     Mananctorers'  tools,  etc 8,709,688 

and  preventing  the  silent  evasion  which  alone  was  ac-     Materials  and  manuflictnred  articles 4TSi,989 

corded  us  at  its  last  session.  Horses  and  mules,  966,760  bead 1S.561.M9 

8.  It  is  believed  that  each  sheriff  m  Texas  should     Rattle,  8,552,198  head......    ^^-fS^S? 

be  supplied  witli  printed  copies  of  the  work  of  sidd  g!r4,t5i"^Vad''''r:*;.\;;;;^                       Z^%t 

committee  as  soon  as  the  same  la  completed,  to  the     Goats  256  759  head 191864 

end  that  he  may  secure  the  support  of  his  immediate  Hogs,' 1,596,686  head.*..*.. ... ...! ..............       2,02^113 

leprescntativo  m  securing  the  passage  of  such  bills.  Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. ..'..'.... ... .         144^1,406 

9.  Whether  the  last  suggestion  is  the  will  of  the     Miscellaneous 84,644,108 

association,  or  not,  still  we  urire  upon  every  sheriff  in  „     . ,       ^.  ^  .^   ^         ^      . 

the  Stote  the    supreme   nec^ity,  by  himself  and  ^'*^^'''i'^^''}l^^i^^}^2f,!S^^Vf^''^^ni^^K.n^ 

through  his  frienis,  of  securing  tie  4mest  support  ^  "^""^  ^"  ^«  •^^  **  $1,502,668.67). . . .  $800,525,407 

of  his  representative  in  effecting  these  needed  reforms,  The  poll-tax  assessed  for  the  same  year  on 

and  it  is-believed  Uiat,  if  we  ^i  brin^  our  representa-  260,294  polls,  two  dollars  per  ca/>«f,  adds  $520,- 

tives  to  fully  understand  the  difficulties  m  the  way  of  fcoo' .      fi.                  4,      t   Zu        i^         ^j   ... 

a  prompt  and  etttcient  administration  of  our  criminal  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  amount   of   the   aforesaid  tax  on 

laws,  tho^  can  but  be  with  us  in  thia  attempt  to  pro-  property ;  the  public  revenue  from  these  two 

tect  the  lair  name  and  fame  of  our  beloved  State.  sources  for  1879  being  $2,028,256.67. 

The  State  election  of  November  2d  resulted  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Stat«  gov- 

in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  nom-  emment  for  all  purposes,  ordinary  and  ex- 

inees  were  generally  elected.    The  aggregate  traordinary,  are  less  than  the  receipts  from  the 

number  of  votes  polled  in  the  State  for  Gov-  said  two  taxes  by  above  a  hundred  thousand 

ernor  was  264,848,  of  which  the  Democratio  dollars,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement 

candidate  received  166,102  ;    the  Republican,  of  such  expenditures  embodied  by  the  State 

64,882;  the  Greenback,  88,721 ;  the  remaining  Comptroller  in  his  report  for  the  two  fiscal 

139  votes  were  reckoned  scattering.    In  1878  years  ended  March  1, 1879,  and  March  1, 1880: 
the    distribution   of  the  votes  for  Governor 
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among  the  competing  parties  was — ^Democratic  EXPENDrTums.         |    tszg-n9. 

candidate,  158,933 ;  Republican,  23,402;  Green-    Actual  current  expenses ;  |i,4ii,7oo  so 

back,  65,002.  Expenses  for  permanent  pab-i 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  f^  improvements,   build-!       5^  ^^g  j. 

Legislature,  the  political  complexion  of  that  Ext^niinaiy'ud  oocasionsi 

body  is  as  follows :  In  the  Senate — twenty-nine    ^  expenses v  •  m;         ^'^®  ®^ 

Democrats,  two  Republicans;  in  the  House  of  ^^^br.!".*?*!'!^!.  ..^.'!  .  i     8«s,84«  70 

Representatives — sixty-nine  Democrats,  six  In-  ' 

dependent  Democrats,  seven  Republicans,  three  '^m*Jn?^?'Si'*JS?JJ™a                    : 

Greenbackers.     The  Democrats  claimed   for  fromtnxaUon |i.9?o,7&s  70    $i^ie,9S9  43 

their  party,  as  the  result  of  the  election,  a 

gain  of  one  Senator  and  four  Representatives.  The  charitable  institutions  in  Texas  are  well 

Among  the  members  returned  for  either  House,  provided  for  by  the  State.     The  appropriations 

the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  law  pro-  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 

fession  is  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-one  Sena-  the  Deaf-Mutes,  and  the  Blind,  during  the  last 

tors  and  thirty-seven  of  the  eighty -five  Repre-  two  years,  were  $77,433.89,  $34,607.13,  $34,- 

sentatives.  592.87  respectively ;  tUe  sum  expended  on  each 

The  members-elect  of  the  Seventeenth  Legis-  of  these  institutions  in  the  second  year  was  by 

lature  of  the  State  assembled  at  Austin  on  several  thousands  greater  tlian  in  the  first 

January  11,  1881,  when  both  Houses  were  or-  For  the  public  schools,  the  State's  expendi- 

ganized  by  the  election  of  their  respective  offi-  ture  during  the  same  period  of  time  was  $1,- 

cers.  020,092.49  ;  of  which  total  $640,000  were  paid 

The  State  census,  taken  in  1880,  shows  the  in  the  first  year,  $380,092.49  in  the  second, 

population  of  Texas  to  be  above  one  million  For  payments  made  on  account  of  schools  the 

and  a  half,  or  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  it  year  is  reckoned  from  August  31st.     The  totd 

was  in  1870.  amount  expended  on  them   for  all  purposes 

The  State  tax  paid  by  the  people  on  their  within  that  period  was  $1,682,485.     The  total 

property  of  all  kinds  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  school  expense  for  1880  was  $717,485;  for  the 

fifty  cents  for  every  hundred  dollars ;  the  ag-  previous  year,  $915,000. 
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The  nnmbor  of  pablic  free  schools  in  opera-  reigning  sovereign  is  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II, 

tion  in  1879  was  6,804  in  145  coanties;  and  born  September  22,  1842.    He  succeeded  his 

for  1880,  111  counties,  heard  from  up  to  March  older  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V,  August  81, 

Ist,  had  4,648  schools  in  operation,  estimating  1876.     The  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  is 

their  total  number  in  the  State  at  6,600.    The  his  brother,  Mebemet  Kesliad  Efiendi,   bom 

average  school-term  for  each  year  has  been  November  8,  1844.    The  total  area  of  Turkey, 

four  months.    The  children  of  school  age  in  inclusive  of  all  dependencies,  was  estimated  in 

the  State  numbered  about  230,000.  1880  at  2,119,8(K)  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 

In  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School,  at  Hunts-  tion  of  45,578,000.     (For  other  statistics,  see 

▼iUe,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  '^Annual  OyclopsBdia  ^*  for  1879.) 

in  April,  1880,  was  109  ;  thirty  among  whom  The  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople 

graduated  in  June,  to  be  employed  as  teachers  had  suspended  official  relations  with  the  Porte 

in  the  public  free  schools,  having  received  a  two  days  before  the  new  year  began,  although 

thorough  training  for  that  purpose  within  their  a  kind  of  semi-official  intercourse   was  still 

own  State.    The  principal  of  this  school  esti-  maintained,  because  a  demand  w^hich  he  had 

mates  that  the  number  of  its  students  hereafter  made  for  the  release  of  a  Turkish  priest  who 

will  be  double  what  it  has  been.  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  translating 

The  Prairie  View  Normal  School,  established  parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
in  Waller  County  for  colored  students,  and  first  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  case  arose 
opened  on  October  6,  1879,  with  twelve  State  out  of  the  arrest  of  a  German  missionary 
and  four  local  students,  has  grown  up  so  rap-  named  E511er,  an  agent  of  an  English  mission- 
idly  within  a  few  months  that  on  March  1,  ary  society,  for  distributing  Christian  tracts 
1880,  the  number  of  students  attending  it  was  •  among  Mussulman  subjects.  A  Turkish  ulema, 
forty -nine.  Ahmed  Tevfik,  had  taken  part  in  tlie  preparation 

The  condition  of  public  instruction  in  Harris  of  the  tracts,  and  was  condemned  as  a  Moham- 

Oounty,  and  probably  in  the  other  districts  of  medan  who  had  published  matter  contrary  to 

Texas,  during  the  four  years  last  past,  has  stead-  the  faith.    Sir  Henry  Layard  had  sent  a  com- 

ily  gained  in  the  lengthened  time  of  tuition  and  munication  to  the  Government,  demanding  the 

in  the  lessened  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  restitution  of  Mr.  Kdller^s  papers,  the  release 

especiaUy  with  regard  to  the  compensation  paid  of  Ahmed  Tevfik,  and  the  dismissal  from  their 

to  teachers.  posts  of  the  chief  of  police,  Hafiz  Pasha,  who 

As  a  public  endowment  and  permanent  fund  was  said  to  have  ordered  Ahmed  Tevfik*s  ar- 

for  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  the  rest,  and  of  the  military  commandant  of  Van, 

subjoined  quantities  of  State  lands  were  for  who  had  used  insulting  language  toward  Eng- 

sale  in  Texas  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  the  land  and  the  British  consular  agents  in  Tur- 

proceeds  to  be  funded  and  the  income  applied  key.    The  Porte  replied  that  Mr.  Kdller  was  a 

exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  the  above-  German  subject,  and  denied  that  Ahmed  Tev- 

named  objects:  fik  had  been  sentenced  to  death.    The  German 

Pcbooi  lands  (acres) 80,Of)o.ooo  Government  interested  itself  in  the  matter,  out 

UniTersity  lands 219,906  of  regard  to  the  nationality  of  Mr.  Roller ;  and 

Asyiam  lands 407,615  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  SuMan,  with  his  o wn  hands,  de- 

The  condition  of  the  State  Penitentiary  in  livered  to  the  British  ambassador  the  papers 

Texas,  as  officially  represented,  is  improved  in  of  the  missionary,  which  had  been  confiscated, 

many  respects,  and  generally  better  than  it  had  An  assurance  was  given  that  Ahmed  Tevfik 

been  for  a  number  of  years.    The  number  and  should  be  released  and  treated  well.    The  dis- 

employment  of  the  State  prisoners  have  been  missal  of  Hafiz  Pasha  was  waived,  upon  his 

as  follows:  **  In  February,  1881,  the  total  num-  statement  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  arrest 

berof  convicts,  including  81  United  States  con-  till  it  had  taken  place;  and  he  was  shortly 

Ticts,  was  1,982,  an  increase  of  242  since  the  afterward  investea  with  the  grand  cordon  of 

last  report,  in  November,  1878.    The  increase  the  order  of  the  Medjidie. 

has  been  gradual.    The  total  number  of  par-  Sir  Henry  Layard  resumed  official  relations 

dons  delivered  during  that  period  was  84.  .  .  .  with  the  Porte  on  the  2d  of  January.    The 

Daring  the  same  period  there  were  522  dis-  Sultan  promised  to  assist  the  family  of  Ahmed 

charged,  174  deaths,  and  244  escapes.  ...  As  Tevfik;  but,  in  reply  to  a  demand  that  the 

to  the  employment  of  the  convicts,  there  were  sentence  passed  upon  him  should  be  annulled, 

833  of  them  at  regular  prison  work  in  Hunts-  the  Turkish  Government  pointed  out  that  the 

Tille ;  233  building  the  new  brick  penitentiary ;  religious  jP<?^na  condemning  the  mollah  did  not 

127  at  the  iron-foundry  in  Marion  County;  constitute  a  judgment,   and  that,   therefore, 

146  on  the  Texas  Pacific  and  International  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  canceling  it.    A 

Great  Northern  Railways;  174  cutting  wood  few  days  later,  a  note,  addressed  by  the  Porte 

on  the  line  of  the  first-named  road;  933  at  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  reviewing  and  replying 

work  on  plantations  in  Brazos  River  Valley;  to  the  three  points  of  the  demand  which  he 

15  at  saw-mills;  and  21  hired  out  as  servants  had  made  concerning  this  affair,  was  published. 

in  Huntsville."  It  argued  that  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Kdller 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe,  justified  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  which  were 

Western    Asia,   and    Northern    Africa.    The  only  returned  to  him  out  of  regard  for  Eng- 
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land ;  that  Ahmed  Tevf  k  deserved  the  punish-  could  not  guarantee  the  carrying  out  of  the 
ment  awarded  to  him,  in  conformity  with  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
religious  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  with  grave  consequences.  The  Austrian  char^ 
liberated  only  by  the  clemency  of  the  Sultan  ;  d'affaires  remonstrated  against  the  depreda- 
and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  resumption  of  tion  of  the  currency,  because  it  involved  a 
official  relations  with  Sir  Henry  Layard.  Hafiz  change  in  the  construction  of  the  treaty  with 
Pasha  gave  an  explanation  of  his  part  in  the  Austria.  Sir  Henry  Layard  informed  the  Gov- 
affair,  which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory ;  and  emment  that  the  payment  of  customs,  light- 
it  was  agreed  that  Ahmed  Tevfik  should  be  house,  and  sanitary  dues  would  be  made  under 
removed  to  an  island  having  a  Christian  popu-  protest,  because  the  depreciation  was  equivalent 
lation.  The  exchange  of  notes  on  the  subject,  to  an  increase  of  those  duties.  Sir  Henry 
however,  still  continued.  Sir  Henry  Layard  Layard  also  formally  protested  against  an  ar- 
refused  to  accept  the  principle  laid  down  by  rangement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
the  Turkish  officers  that  a  foreigner  might  be  Porte  with  the  Galata  bankers,  declaring  that 
arrested,  provided  his  ambassador  were  in-  the  indirect  taxes  had  already  been  hypothe- 
formed  of  the  fact  within  twenty-four  hours  cated  to  the  English  bondholders, 
of  the  events.  The  aspect  of  the  case  in  view  The  budget  was  criticised  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  reviewed.  Sawas  of  the  Interior,  Mahmoud  Nedim  Pasha,  who 
Pasha  insisted  that  the  seizure  of  Mr.  E5ller's  declared  that  the  estimates  of  revenue  were 
papers  was  justified,  and  that  the  release  of  illusory.  He  refused  to  give  the  proof  of  his 
Ahmed  Tevfik  was  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  allegations  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  officers 
of  the  Sultan.  Sir  Henry  Layard  recognized  whom  the  Sultan  had  designated  to  examine 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Sultan,  and  wbl^  his  objections,  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
disposed  to  consider  the  matter  settled.  Ne-  Council  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
gotiations  were  continued  in  January  and  Feb-  estimates.  The  Sultan  then  referred  the  bud- 
ruary  between  Sir  Henry  Layard  and  Sawas  get  to  the  Council,  which  proceeded  to  examine 
Pasha  for  the  constitution  of  a  Protestant  the  details  in  the  presence  of  Khereddin  and 
community  in  Turkey,  under  the  direction  of  a  Safvet  Pashas.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
chief  ecclesiastic,  for  whom  tbe  British  am-  amination  and  discussion.  Said  Pasha  proposed 
bassador  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  Patriarch,  that,  in  view  of  the  opposition  it  bad  met  with, 
The  Porte,  however,  insisted  upon  certain  re-  the  budget  should  be  signed  afresh  by  all  the 
strictions  in  respect  to  these  privileges.  Ministers,  notwithstanding  that  it   bad  been 

The  Council  of  Ministers  concluded  the  dis-  already  signed.    All  the  Ministers  who  were 

cnssion  of  the  budget  in  March.    It  was  re-  present  assented  to  the  proposition  and  at- 

solved  to  introduce  the  gold  standard  with  the  tached  their  names  to  the  document,  except 

Turkish  pound  as  the  monetary  basis,  its  value  Mahmoud  Nedim  Pasha,  who  left  the  Conncil. 

being   fixed    at  one  hundred  piasters.    The  The  budget  was  approved  by  the  Sultan.    The 

revenue  from  all  sources  was  required  to  be  Government  suffered  great  stringency  for  tbe 

paid  into  the  Treasury  in  gold,  but  provision  want  of  money.    A  reduction  in  the  number 

was  made  for  the  acceptance  of  the  debased  of  departments  of  the  Imperial  Council  was 

metallic  currency  in  payment  of  arrears  due  ordered  as  a  measure  of  economy ;  the  tele- 

the  Government  at  the  rate  of  tw*o  hundred  graph  service  was  impeded  on  account  of  the 

piasters  to  the  Turkish  pound.    Reductions  of  want  of  means  to  pay  the  operatives.    When, 

nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  which  it  was  proposed  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  Sultan  ordered 

to  realize  from  the  abolition  of  certain  of  the  three  battalions  to  Yemen  to  subdue  tbe  reco- 

Ottoman  embassies  abroad,  were  decided  upon  sant  tribes  of  southwestern  Arabia,  the  small 

in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  sum  required  for  transport  and  mainteosDoe 

Affairs.     Other    retrenchments    included    re-  could  not  be  raised.     All  the  principal  bankers 

ductions  in  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  state  of  Galata  were  applied  to  in  vain,  and  bis  Hi* 

officers.     The    Government    also  resolved   to  jesty  had  finally  to  content  himself  with  <ii»- 

double  the  land-tax,  in  order  to  balance   the  patching  three  engineers  to  try  to  protect  tbe 

budget.  scanty  garrisons  on  the  spot  by  construcdog 

A  decree  fixing  the  value  of  the  medjidie  at  earthworks, 
nineteen  instead  of  twenty  piasters,  the  effect        The  Ottoman  Bank  in  September  made  m 

of  which  involved  a  depreciation  of  the  cur-  advance  to  the  Government  of  £50,000  Tnrk- 

rency  and  a  loss  to  the  public  of  six  or  seven  ish.    Early  in  October  the  British  and  Freneh 

million  pounds,  was  the  occasion  of  great  dis-  Governments,  having  claimed  from  tbe  Porte 

content  and  some  serious  disturbances.    Busi-  the  payment  of  the  funds  for  the  coupon  of  the 

ness  was  suspended  in  Crete.    In  Aleppo,  the  loan  of  1855,  the  Porte  applied  to  the  btnken 

Mussulmans  denounced  the  Christians  as  the  who  farmed  the  indirect  taxes  to  advance  tbe 

cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  Government.    At  amount  required  out  of  tlie  sum  which  bad 

Damascus,  the  traders  refused  to  accept  the  been  set  apart  for  the  foreign  bondholder! 

metallic  money  with  which  the  soldiers  had  The  bankers  declined  to  accede  to  the  reqnest 

been  paid,  and  trouble  arose.    Similar  scenes  until  the  Government  had  come  to  an  arrangj* 

took  place  in  other  towns  in  Asia ;  and  Midhat  ment  on  the  matter  with  the  holders  of  boD<» 

Pashn,  Governor  of  Syria,  declared  that  he  of  all  the  other  loans.    The  Government  a  f«^ 
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days  afterward  issned  a  notice  inviting  the  the  consular  corps.     The  result  of  the  confer- 

bondholders  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  ence  was  said  to  he  to  widen  still  more  the 

them  at  Constantinople  in  the  arrangement  of  breach  that  already  existed  between  the  Mo- 

a  thorough  and  practical  solution  of  the  ques-  hammedan    and  Roman   Catholic    chieftains. 

tion  of  the  debt,  stating  that  the  questions  of  The  representatives  of  the  Albanian  League 

the  floating  debt  and  the  Russian  war  indem-  sent  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Gladstone  congratulat- 

nity  would  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con-  ing  him  on  his  appointment  as  First  Minister 

nection  with  the  new  arrangement.    The  Brit-  of  the  Crown,  and  invoking  ^^  the  exalted  pro- 

ish  and  Italian  ambassadors  objected  to  the  tection  of  the  English  nation  for  the  cause  of 

proposal  of  the  Porte  to  enter  into  direct  ne-  their  territorial  integrity  and  the  preservation 

gotiations  with  the  bondholders,  and  signified  of  their  rights,  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 

a  demand  for  the  appointment  of  an  Interna-  efforts  and  their  life.^* 

tional  Commission  in    accordance  with    the  The  attitude  of  the  Porte  toward  the  pow- 

eighteenth  protocol  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  ers,  in  view  of  the  proceedings  that  were  taken 

Their  suggestion  was  declined,  on  the  ground  with  reference  to  securing  the  enforcement  of 

that  the  Sultan  was  opposed  to  European  in-  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was,  in 

terference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  em-  the  mean  time,  becoming  more  equivocal.     A 

pire.     In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Minister  conference  of  the  powers  had  been  called  to 

of  Foreifl^n  Affairs,  whether  the  International  meet  at  Berlin,  June  16th,  to  consider  the 

Commission  would  imply  any  guardianship  of  question  of  the  rectification  of  the  Greek  and 

Turkish  finance,  Mr.   Goschen    replied   that  Montenegrin  frontiers,  and  reforms  in  Arme- 

executive  functions  were  not  contemplated,  nia,  and  the  Porte  seemed  to  be  acting  under 

In  the  mean  time,  the  credit  of  the  Govern-  a  policy  of  resistance.    Excitement  prevailed 

ment  was  gradually  depreciating,  and  it  was  at  Constantinople,  and  European  residents  be- 

with  great  difficulty  that  it  succeeded  in  get-  gan  to  be  anxious  about  their  personal  safety. 

ting  from  the  bankers  in  November  half  the  A  council  of  the  nlemas,  called  to  consider 

amount  of  the  advance  it  asked,  with  which  whether  Veil  Mohammed,  the  assassin  of  the 

to  make  the  customary  payment  of  arrears  to  Russian  Colonel  Commeraoff,  should  be  exe- 

the  civil  officers  and  troops.     The  amounts  cuted,  and  whether  European  intervention  in 

paid  were  considerably  short  of  what  was  due,  Turkish  affairs  should  be  accepted,   decided 

and  nothing  was  paid  to  the  navy.    The  Stock  both  questions  in  the  negative.    The  Sheik-ul- 

Exchange  Committees  of  London  and  Paris,  Islam  refused  to  sign  the  order  for  the  execu- 

according  to  the  *^  Vakit^^  of  Constantinople,  tion  of  Veli  Mohammed.     The  Ministers  culti- 

signified  their  willingness  in  December  to  ac-  yated  the  fanatical  party.    A  part,  however,  in- 

oept  the  Porters  proposal  for  a  financial  ar-  eluding  even  some  of  the  officers,  were  pleased 

rangement  as  the  basis  of  negotiations.    The  with  the  idea  of  a  European  intervention ;  and 

London  *^  Morning  Post,''  with  a  view  of  show-  Musurus  Pasha,  at  a  Cabinet  council,  endeay- 

ing  that  the  financial  situation  of  the  empire  ored  to  reassure  the  Ministers  respecting  the 

was  not  so  desperate  as  it  seemed,  published  a  course  of  the  English  Government,  and  the 

statement  in  December  that  the  Porte  had,  mission  of  Mr.  Goschen.      Said  Pasha  was, 

during  the  past  year,  paid  one  million  pounds  however,  notoriously  opposed  to  any  conoes- 

of  its  floating  debt  in  cash,  and  would  have  sion  being  made  to  English  representations, 

by  the  end  of  the  year  five  hundred  thousand  and  the  Ministry  had  not  yet  been  brought  to 

pounds  in  the  Ottoman  Bank  at  the  disposal  of.  believe  that  any  united  action  of  Europe  with 

Its  bondholders.  regard  to  their  dominions  was  possible. 

Trouble  arose  with  the  Albanians  during  the  Mr.  Goschen  arrived  at  Therapia,  the  head- 

Hegotiations  for  the  rectification  of  the  Monte-  quarters  of  the  embassy  on  the  Bosporus,  on 

Hegrin  frontiers,  on  account  of  their  opposition  the  special  mission  on  which  he  had  been  dis- 

to  the  surrender  of  any  Albanian  territory.    In  patched  by  the  new  British  Government,  May 

April  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  leaders  26th,  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  left  Constantinople 

of  the  Albanian  League,  declaring  that  En-  on  the  2d  of  June.    Mr.  Goschen  was  given  an 

¥\)pe  had  created  a  principality  for  the  Bnlgari-  audience  with  the  Sultan  on  the  dd  of  June, 

^nsi,  had  delivered  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  when,  having  presented  his  credentials,   he 

Aastria,  had  endowe<i  Servia  and  Montenegro  said  it  was  his  nrst  duty  to  fulfill  his  mission 

'With  increased  territory  and  independence,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Queen,  who  had  con- 

liad  given  Roumelia  autonomy ;  but  Albania  fided  it  to  him.    At  the  same  time,  he  should 

l&ad  received  nothing.  The  Albanians,  it  added,  be  happy  if  during  his  stay,  which  would  be 

txiust  claim  the  right  to  create  a  state  for  them-  limited,  he  could  assist  in  bringing  about  an 

Selves.    The  paper  was  signed  by  AH  Pasha  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Sultan's 

And  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  subjects,  without  distinction  of  race  or  reli- 

Mohammedan  and  Roman  Catholic  tribes.    A  gion,  which  he  was  convinced  his  Majesty  ar- 

oonference  was  held  at  Scutari,  May  29th,  when  dently  desired.     Mr.  Goschen  afterward  had  a 

the  party  which  was  adverse  to  offensive  ac-  private  interview  with  the  Sultan,  which  lasted 

tioD,  and  willing  to  await  the  decision  of  the  half  an  hour.    The  Sultan,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 

"powers,  proved  to  be  predominant,  and  it  was  Goschen,  said  that  his  most  lively  desire  was 

decided  to  address  another  memorandum  to  to  promote  prosperity  and  order  in  the  cm- 
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pire,  and  develop  the  well-being  of  his  people,  northern  Albania  near  the  end  of  that  month, 

in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  when  the  men  liable  to  inilitary  service  refbsed 

All  his  efforts  were  directed  to  that  end.    He  to  obey  the  conscription  regalations,  and  the 

also  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  personal  order  to  call  ont  the  reserves  remained  without 

qualities  of  the  ambassador  afforded  a  sure  effect.    Turkish  functionaries  at  Prisrend,  Us- 

guarantee  that  his  Excellency  would  serve  as  kup,  and  Ipek  were  dismissed  and  replaced  by 

a  means  of  realizing  the  benevolent  disposi-  Albanians,  and  the  League  issued  a  summons 

tions  with  which  the  British  Government,  the  calling  the  male  population  to  arms.     The  year 

old  friend  of  Turkey,  was  animated,  and  that  ended  with  the  authority  of  the  Porte  seriOTsly 

these  personal  qualities  would  help  to  consoli-  compromised.    The  proceedings  of  the  confer- 

date  the  ties  of  friendship  uniting  the  two  gov-  ence  at  Berlin,  and  the  action  of  the  powers 

ernments.  with  reference  to  it,  were  watched  by  tiie  Porte 

A  change  of  Ministry  was  announced  June  with  strict  attention,  and  an  evident'dbposition 
9th,  when  Said  Pasha  and  Sawas  Pasha  were  to  make  the  most  of  every  defect  in  form  or 
dismissed,  and  replaced  by  Gadri  Pasha,  hith-  substance  of  its  decisions,  and  to  take  advan- 
erto  Minister  of  Commerce,  as  Prime  Minister,  tage  of  any  sign  that  might  appear  of  disagrce- 
and  Abeddin  Pasha  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  ment  or  of  interruption  to  the  European  concert, 
fairs ;  Cadri  Padha  retained  the  office  of  Minis-  The  conference  adopted  a  note  to  be  presented 
ter  of  Commerce.  The  Prime  Minister  was  by  the  powers  as  a  collective  one,  describing 
instructed,  in  the  imperial  halt  containing  the  the  territory  that  should  be  allotted  to  Monte- 
nominations,  to  introduce  necessary  reforms  negro,  defining  the  line  which  should  be  fol- 
without  delay,  and  to  preserve  such  good  rela-  lowed  as  tlie  boundary  of  Greece,  so  as  to  give 
tions  with  the  powers  as  were  consistent  with  it  a  large  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epims,  and  in- 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  The  change  in  sisting  npon  the  execution  of  reforms  in  Ar- 
the  Ministry  was  generally  believed  to  be  due  menia.  This  note  was  presented  to  the  Porte, 
to  Mr.  Goschen^s  private  communication  to  July  15th,  by  Count  Uatzfeld,  the  German  am- 
the  Sultan ;  but  it  was  thought  by  many  per-  bassador.  Great  excitement  had  prevailed  on 
sons  that  the  new  Ministers  were  the  creatures  the  subject  among  the  Turkish  population  of 
of  Said  Pasha,  whom  the  Sultan  had  dismissed  Constantinople  and  in  court  circles,  but  it  bad 
in  order  to  please  England,  with  the  appear-  begun  to  calm  down,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
ance  of  discharging  him,  while  he  virtually  re-  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  was  more  conciliatory 
tained  him  in  power.  In  July,  Osman  Pasha  than  when  the  conference  first  met.  Still,  the 
was  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  communication  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant 
was  succeeded  by  Hussein  Husni  Pasha,  for-  one,  and  many  of  its  demands  were  extremelj 
merly  Governor  of  Scutari.  disagreeable.     The  Porte  replied  that  it  ob- 

The  spirit  of  the  Albanian  League  was  not  jected  to  ceding  Janina,  Metzovo,  and  Larifin 
weakened  by  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  to  Greece,  as  well  for  strategical  reasons  as  on 
between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Roman  Cath-  the  ground  of  nationality,  but  was  willing  to 
olics  ;    and  the  body  sent  a  message  to  the  make  concession  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom ;  and 
conference  at  Berlin,  saying  that  its  members  it  hoped  that  the  powers  would  not  deny  its 
would  never  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  right  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
their  country,  or  to  an  exchange  by  which  they  frontier,  as  it  had  done  in  those  of  Servia  snA 
might  be  subjected  to  foreign  rule.    The  de-  Montenegro,  and  that  they  would  authorize  their 
cision  of  the  conference  to  assign  Dulcigno  to  representatives  at  Constantinople  to  treat  with 
Montenegro  was  received  by  them  with  indig-  it  concerning  these  and  other  questions.   A  see- 
nation,  and  bodies  of  men  were  promptly  sta-  ond  collective  note  was  addressed  to  the  Porte, 
tioned  at  points  commanding  that  place  to  pr^  declining  to  reopen  the  discussion,  and  insist- 
vent  its  occupation.     New  levies  were  also  ing  upon  the  resoln tions  of  the  confereoee, 
called  for.    The  final  cession  of  Dulcigno  had  but  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  powers 
the  effect  of  disheartening  the  Albanian  Mo-  to  receive  the  proposals  of  the  Porte  as  to  tbe 
hammedans.    Desertions  took  place  among  the  manner  in  which  the  territory  should  be  evaco- 
Turkish  reserves,  and  many  Mohammedan  no-  ated  and  handed  over.    Before  a  reply  to  this 
tables  manifested  a  disposition  to  come  to  an  note  was  received,  the  powers  had  instituted 
understanding    with  Greece,  and  accept  the  a  grand  naval  demonstration  in  the  waters  of 
special  privileges  which  that  country  offered  the  Adriatic,  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Dnl- 
them.    The  Porte  having  resolved  to  send  the  cigno  to  Montenesrro.     On  the  17th  of  Septfln- 
Prince  of  the  Miridites  and  the  chiefs  of  the  her  the  Porte  addressed  a  note  to  its  ^epr^ 
Albanian  Leaprue  for  trial  before  a  council  of  sentatives  abroad,  explaining  what  it  had  HcfOfi 
war,  the  Austrian  ambassador  presented  a  note  to  overcome  the  objections  of  its  MassolmflQ 
pointing  out  the  privileges  which  were  assigned  population  to  the  cession  of  territory  and  to 
to  the  Prince  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  secure  the  execution  of  the  demands  of  the 
demanding  that  he  be  released  from  arrest  and  powers,  and  complaining  of  their  urgenc/  tod 
reinstated  in  his  rank.    A  conciliatory  reply  uncompromising  attitude.     On  the  4th  ofOe- 
was  made  to  these  representations.    The  sup-  tober,  the  Turkish  Government  presented  i 
pression  of  the  Albanian  League  was  ordered  note  to  the  ambassadors,  undertaking  to  lo- 
rn December.    Agitation  again  broke  out  in  duce  the  local  population  of  Dulcigno  to  coo- 
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sent  to  the  cession  to  Montenegro,  bat  disa-  was  presented  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  September, 

vowing  all  complications  that  might  arise  from  It  refuted  the  statement  of  Abeddin  Pasba  that 

the  failure  of  the  attempt ;  declaring  it  impos-  the  Government  had  already  begun  the  work 

sible  to  give  to  Greece  the  territory  designated  of  reform,  and,  after  criticising  the  projected 

by  the  conference,  and  suggesting  another  boun-  reforms,  declared  that  they  were  inadequate 

dary  which  it  would  establish  within  a  bun-  to  the  object  in  view,  and  that  a  much  greater 

dred  days ;  promising  certain  reforms  in  dis-  development  of  the  principles  of  decentrahza- 

tricts  inhabited  by  Armenians,  which  should  be  tion  and  religious  equality,  the  organization  of 

made  effective  within  three  months;  demand-  a  better  police  force,  more  energetic  protection 

ing  that  all  means  of  pressure  **  be  both  now  against  the  Kurds,  and  more  definite  provisions 

and  for  the  future  absolutely  and  finally  re-  concerning  the  functions  of  governors-general 

nounced,^'  and  claiming  the  rights  reverting  to  could  alone  satisfy  the  rights  and  expectations 

it  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  relation  to  the  created  by  the  sixty-first  article  of  the  Treaty 

demolition  of  the  Danubian  fortresses  and  the  of  Berlin. 

occupation  of  the  Balkans  by  Ottoman  troops.  The  British  vice-consul  at  Van  in  December 

The  powers  presented  their  ultimatum  on  the  reported  that  the  working  of  the  new  arron- 

next  day,  and  on  the  11th  the  Porte  made  a  dissements  created  in  Armenia  had  greatly 

positive  agreement  to  deliver  Dulcigno  to  Mon-  disappointed  the  Armenians,  inasmuch  as  the 

tenegro.    The  fleets  of  the  powers  separated  districts  were  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

after  the  surrender  was  effected.  November  give  the  Mussulmans  a  mcgority.    He  added,  in 

2Sth.     I'he  debates  respecting  the  territory  his  report,  that  European  supervision  was  an 

to  be  ceded  to  Greece  were  protracted  into  indispensable  condition  for  carrying  out  the 

1881.  desired  reforms. 

The  Porte,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  had  pre-  The  International  Commission  for  Reform 

pared  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  Armenia,  in  the  European  provinces  completed  its  work, 

the  principal  points  of  which  were — a  Ohristian  and  signed  the  organic  law  for  those  provinoes, 

governor ;  tJie  division  of  the  provinces  into  August  24th.    It  was  considered  a  very  com- 

small  districts,  the  governors  of  which  should  plete  code,  containing,  it  was  said,  everything 

be  Christian  or  Moslem  according  to  the  faith  essential  for  good  government.     It  is  modeled 

of  the  majority  of  the  population ;  the  gov-  upon  the  organic  law  of  Crete,  defines  the 

ernor  to  be  assisted   by  two  Moslems  if  a  attributes  of  the  Wall,  principal  officers,  and 

Ohristian,  by  two  Christians  if  a  Mussulman ;  general  council,  makes  provision  for  the  ap- 

stringent  courts  of  law  for  the  several  districts,  pointment  in  each  province  of  a  director  of 

and  a  police  force  in  each  district,  to  consist  of  education  and  agriculture,  stipulates  for  the 

six  men,  four  of  whom  should  be  Christians  if  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue 

a  majority  of  the  population  were  Christian  to  public  worlds,  and  gives  the  councils  power 

—four  Moslem  if  the  majority  were  Mussul-  to  raise  taxes  for  expenditure  upon  local  ob- 

mans.  jects. 

The  Governor  of  Beyrout  came  to  Constan-  Reports  were  published  in  August  of  a  con- 
tinople  at  about  the  same  time  with  a  scheme  dition  of  general  uneasiness  among  the  Mo- 
of  reforms  proposed  for  Asia  Minor  by  Midhat  hammedan  people.    A  movement  was  believed 
Pasha,  asking  that  the  latter  should  be  given  to  be  on  foot  to    excite    discontent  among 
the  same  power  over  the  army  that  he  had  the  Indian  Mohammedan;?,  which  was  to  be 
when  Governor  of  Bagdad  and  Bulgaria,  when  aroused  by  publications  showing  that  the  Brit- 
be  bad  entire  command ;  that  he  have  the  sole  ish  Government  was  pursuing  an  unfriendly 
right  to  appoint  the  caimakana  and  mutiua-  policy  toward  the  Sultan,  the  representative 
T%effs  to  superintend  the  law  courts,  to  suspend  of  the  Caliphs.     Great  agitation  at  Damascus 
the  judges,  and  stop  the  execution  of  judg-  and  Diarbekir,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
luents;  that  the  gendarmerie  be  put  at  his  being  of  a  political  character  ana  not  a  mere 
service  exclusively ;  that  he  be  authorized  to  outbreak  of  fanaticism,  excited  the  anxiety  of 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  to  the  the  Porte.    The  Sultan  was  represented  as  he- 
old  rates,  and  to  guarantee  their  payment  on  ing  unpopular  with  his  people,  in  consequence 
certain  revenues ;  that  he  be  allowed  to  col-  of  the  ills  which  had  befallen  Turkey  ever 
lect  the  tithes  and  other  taxes  in  any  way  he  since  his  accession  to  the  throne.    A  prince, 
might  think  best,  and  through  officers  of  his  who  conveyed  an  order  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
own  choice ;  that  he  might  divide  Syria  for  was  said  to  have  instruction  to  confer  with 
purposes  of  government  as  he  should  think  prominent  Arabs  in  Algeria  in  the  interest  of 
best ;  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  control  nis  sovereign.    The  Sidtan,  however,  denied 
municipal  matters  through  his  agents,  and  the  that  any  pamphlets  had  been  sent  to  India, 
functions  of  the  municipal  councils  be  limited  with  his  knowledge,  with  the  object  of  stirring 
to  a  consultative  voice ;  and  that  he  be  au-  up  the  Mohammedan  population  against  Eng- 
thorized  to  suppress  the  allowance   of  fifty  land. 

thousand  pounds  from  Syria  for  the  annual  Suffering  from  scarcity  of  food  prevailed  in 

expenses  on  account  of  the  pilgrimages  to  many  parts  of  the  empire  from  the  beginning 

^ecca.  of  the  year.     Apprehensions  that  a  famine 

A  collective  note  on  the  Armenian  question  would  be  general  on  the  eastern  frontier,  which 
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were  expressed  early  in  January,  were  realized  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  autbcv 

long  beiore  the  summer.    Great  distress  pre-  ities,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  on 

vailed  in  European  Turkey,  especially  among  the  Tigris,  were  whoUy  inadequate.    The  con- 

the  refugees,  in  the  winter.    Dreadful  accounts  sul  in  Kurdistan  also  commented  on  the  ioac- 

began  to  be  made  in  the  spring  of  distress  in  tivity  shown  by  the  Governor,  in  face  of  the 

Armenia.    The  winter  wheat  had  been  frozen  lawless  proceedings  of  the  Kurds, 
out,  the  price  of  breadstuffs  was  advancing,        A  proposition   was   submitted   by  Midluit 

and  the  people  were  dying  from  the  effects  of  Pasha,  in  September,  for  the  suppression  of 

bad  fooa,  while  their  cattle  and  sheep  were  brigandage  in  the  vilayet  of  IBmyma,  by  the 

also  perishing.    The  distress  grew  as  the  sea-  organization  of  a  force  of  gendarmerie  and  the 

son  advanced,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  dep-  institution  of  extraordinary  commissions  to  try 

redations  which  were  committed  by  the  insur-  criminals. 

gent  Kurds  in  Turkey  and  Persia.    The  writer        Tribal  disturbances  broke  out,  in  the  latter 
of  a  letter  published  in  the  London  *' Daily  part  of  May,  in  the  pashalik  of  Bassora.    Four 
News,*'  in  June,  describing  the  scenes  he  wit-  oattalions  of  Turkish  troops,  sent  to  llha,  were 
nessed  during  a  journey  from  Diarbekir  to  surrounded  by  Arabs,  and  telegraphic  corn- 
Bagdad,  said  that  people  were  continually  dy-  munication  was  cut.    Works  were  thrown  up 
ing  in  the  streets  at  Mosul,  and  it  was  common  along  the  course  of  tlie  Tigris,  preventing  the 
to  see  them  lying  there  in  the  last  stages  of  passage  of  the  English  steamers  on  that  river, 
weakness  and  destitution.     On  the  16th  of       The  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca  was  stabbed, 
June  about  three  thousand  starving  people  pil-  March  19th,  as  he  was  entering  the  town  of 
laged  the  Government  grain-depot  and  other  Jiddah,  by  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  dervish, 
stores  at  Diarbekir.    Order  was  restored  in  this  and  died  from  the  effects  of  bis  wound  on  the 
and  a  subsequent  attack  at  the  expense  of  several  following  Sunday.    An  attempt  was  made  in 
persons  killed  and  wounded.    The  ravages  of  June  on  the  life  of  his  successor,  who,  bow- 
the  famine  continued  to  increase  through  July,  ever,  escaped  unhurt. 

and  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds  were  added  to  A  fearful  state  of  anarchy  and  brigandage 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Van  asserted  that  all  the  prevailed  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  in  the  latter 
money  in  the  world  could  not  prevent  the  total  months  of  the  year.  Colonel  Synge,  who  had 
destruction  of  the  Armenians  if  pillage  and  been  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  to  distribute  re- 
murder  under  these  fearful  circumstances  con-  lief  to  the  Mussulman  refugees  in  Eastern  Ron- 
tinned,  and  supplicated  tbe  Sultan  for  redress,  melia,  was  captured  near  Salonica,  in  Febraarj, 
Dr.  Parsons,  an  American  missionary,  and  his  by  the  notorious  Greek  brigand  Niko,  who 
American  servant,  were  murdered,  August  Ist,  demanded  a  heavy  ransom  for  his  release,  and 
a  short  distance  from  Ismidt,  while  on  the  threatened  to  kill  him  if  any  armed  force  was 
road  to  distribute  relief  to  the  famished  popu-  sent  to  deliver  him.  The  captured  man  sect  a 
lation.  The  murderers,  who  belonged  to  a  message  to  the  British  consul-general,  earnestly 
nomad  tribe,  were  arrested  and  confessed  the  requesting  that  no  troops  might  be  sent  in  por- 
crime  on  examination.  The  Government  of  suit;  and  the  Turkish  Government  cautioned 
the  United  States  instructed  ite  charge  d'affaires  its  ofiBcers  against  adopting  a  course  that  migbt 
to  impress  upon  the  Porte  tbe  necessity  of  exasperate  the  brigands  to  execute  their  threat 
taking  prompt  and  energetic  steps  to  punish  A  small  guard  was,  however,  sent  in  search  of 
the  murderers ;  and  Mr.  Heap,  the  charge,  de-  the  brigands,  and  this,  it  was  said,  bad  the 
livered  a  note  demanding  that  they  be  imme-  effect  of  delaying  the  nes^tiations  for  tbe  pay- 
diately  brought  to  Constantinople  and  put  upon  ment  of  the  ransom  of  twelve  thousand  lira 
their  trial.  The  disturbances  among  the  Kurds  and  various  presents  which  they  demanded,  and 
assumed  a  more  general  character  in  Septem-  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  Their  demands 
her,  when  new  troubles  were  reported  in  the  were  finally  satisfied,  and  Colonel  Sjnge  was 
district  south  of  New  Btgazid  in  the  sandjak  set  free,  after  having  been  held  a  prisoner  for 
of  Mnsch,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  same  region,  about  a  month.  He  was  kept,  during  the 
Incendiary  proclamations  were  addressed  to  whole  period  of  his  captivity,  in  a  cave  guard- 
the  Armenians  by  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and  ed  by  five  men.  Ho  had  to  put  up  with  in- 
the  Governor-General  of  Van  applied  to  Con-  different  fare,  but  received  no  bad  treatmenL 
stantinople  for  reinforcements,  but  was  an-  Once,  however,  when  the  brigands  beard  that 
swered  that  none  could  be  spared.  On  the  20th  another  band  had  proposed  to  the  British  con- 
of  September  the  Kurds  had  destroyed  thirteen  sul  to  capture  Niko  and  hold  him  in  exchange 
Arntenian  villages.  The  British  consul-general  for  Colonel  Synge,  they  threatened  to  rcart 
at  Bagdad  reported,  about  the  1st  of  October,  him  alive. 
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INS.  The  National  Conference 
ian  and  other  Liberal  Christian 
.  in  its  bienoial  session  at  Sara- 
N^ew  York.  September  21st.  The 
EToar  presided.  The  Council  of 
;6  reported  that  it  had  saved  the 
le  Messiah,  in  New  York  City, 
sale;  had  raised  $115,000  to  en- 
T  professorships  in  Harvard  Di- 
;  and  had  secured  fands  for  the 
norial  Church  at  Newport,  Rhode 
report  recommended  that  steps 
lont  infrin^ng  on  the  independ- 
{hurches,  to  organize  the  forces 
nination  for  united  work ;  that 
he  Conference  be  authorized  to 
arches  for  certain  amounts ;  and 
3  raised  for  a  business  building 

be  called  the  Channing  Memo- 
The  American  Unitarian  As- 
»rted  that  its  average  annual  re- 
J5,000,  and  that  larger  contribu- 
eeded  to  increase  its  work  in 
ia,  and  Hungary;  and  recom- 
$50,000  be  raised  for  the  next 
estern  Conference  reported  that 
cieties  were  supplied  by  thirty- 
i,  and  that  in  the  last  two  years 
amounting  to  $95,000  had  been 
irteen  new  churches  had  been 
ble  reports  were  made  of  the  con- 
hurches  in  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
phia,  and  Baltimore.  Reports 
!  the  condition  of  250  Unitarian 
Is,  with  5,000  teachers  and  25,000 

Conference  recommended  that 
ed  for  the  Sunday-school  Associ- 
),000  for  the  school  at  Hampton, 
colored  children;  that  an  annn- 
dollar  be  assessed  on  each  pew- 
3  care  of  aged  and  disabled  cler- 
ffates  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
be  Conference  to  the  next  feen- 
on  of  the  Universahsts.  Pledges 
ire  obtained  during  the  meeting 
ence  for  the  Divinity  School  at 
ansylvauia.  A  report  was  made 
aittee  on  Woman's  Associations, 
>een  appointed  at  the  previous 
elating  to  the  organization  of  a 
:iliary  Conference  to  promote  lo- 
ions  for  Christian  work,  and  to 
1  organizations  into  the  Associ- 
should  hold  a  biennial  business 
nnection  with  the  National  Con- 

iRETHREN  CHURCH.  Thefol- 
tnmary  of  the  organized  churches, 
)f  ministers  and  members  of  this 
ihey  are  given  in  the  **  United 
lanac  "  for  18S1  : 
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AUetfhaoy 

Aaglaize 

L  aliforaia 

Central  Illinois  . . . 

Central  Ohio 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Eaettern 

EastDes  Moines.. 
East  Nebraska  .. 
Kast  Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Fox  River 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^wer  Wal>ash... 

Miami 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Muskingum 

North  Obio 

Ohio  German 

Ontario • 

Oregon 

Osage 

Parkersborg 

Pennsylvania 

Rock  River 

Saginaw 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

8t  Joseph 

Southern  Illinois. . . 

Tennessee 

Upper  Wabash 

Virginia. 

WttlU  Walla 

West  Des  Moines.. 

West  Kansas 

West  Nebraska..., 
Western  Reserve . 

White  River , 

Wisconsin , 

Total 


OrgulKd 

Noiiib«r  of 

Karabcrol 

C&QPOuftftB 

tMmben. 

167 

63 

6,674 

16T 

67 

6,116 

23 

29 

684 

78 

45 

2,671 

70 

61 

8,692 

14 

11 

232 

27 

21 

610 

99 

47 

4,696 

«2 

82 

1,468 

118 

60 

2,160 

67 

61 

4,888 

126 

62 

8,460 

22 

10 

399 

85 

61 

8,128 

18S 

80 

6,098 

98 

78 

8,162 

174 

49 

2,164 

19 

12 

644 

132 

70 

^685 

88 

66 

6,666 

98 

42 

2.610 

67 

25 

1,251 

99 

48 

2,162 

74 

89 

4,249 

120 

62 

6,308 

46 

27 

1,856 

82 

20 

1,100 

46 

22 

918 

116 

60 

2,999 

190 

67 

6,960 

154 

65 

7,701 

69 

62 

1,998 

144 

64 

2,261 

188 

98 

6,878 

171 

90 

6,602 

189 

67 

7,046 

27 

8 

708 

80 

IG 

741 

184 

78 

6,216  . 

1S6 

69 

8s368 

18 

7 

267 

112 

62 

2,706 

81 

28 

1,8S9 

60 

19 

862 

79 

44 

8,188 

111 

79 

6,006 

76 

89 

2,16J 

4,524 

2,196 

167,886 

Number  of  Sunday-schools,  3,043,  with  26,- 
819  officers  and  teachers,  and  159,141  children ; 
number  of  meeting-houses,  2,168 ;  of  parson- 
ages, 818.  Amount  of  collections  for  salaries 
of  ministers,  $345,169;  for  ministerial  aid, 
$2,755;  for  missions,  $41,592;  for  bishops, 
$6,225 ;  for  church-erection,  $1,831  ;  for 
church  building  and  expenses,  $284,117;  for 
the  educational  fund,  $20,882 ;  for  ministerial 
education,  $1,244;  Sunday-school  collections, 
$45,066 ;  collections  for  the  general  Sunday- 
school  fund,  $1,646;  total  amount  of  collec- 
tions, $700,531.  The  returns  show  an  increase 
of  3,039  members  from  the  previous  year. 

The  bishops  of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
are:  Rev.  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  Churchville,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Weaver,  D.  D.,  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  John  Dickson,  D.  D.,  Westerville, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Nicholas  Castle,  Philomath,  Ore- 
gon ;  Rev.  Milton  Wright,  D.  D.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  The  general  publishing-house  is  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.     Thp  periodicals  include  one 
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English  religious  weekly  newspaper,  five  pub- 
licatioDs  in  the  interest  and  for  the  purposes 
of  Sunday-schools  and  children,  one  paper  in 
the  interest  of  missions,  a  German  religions 
weekly  newspaper,  and  a  youth's  paper  in  the 
German  language.  The  educational  institu- 
tions are :  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville, 
Pennsylvania;  Otterbein  University,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio;  Hartsville  University,  Hartsville, 
Indiana;  Westheld  College,  Westfield,  Illinois; 
Lane  University,  Leco?npton,  Kansas;  "West- 
ern College,  Western,  Iowa;  Philomath  Col- 
lege, Philomath.  Oregon ;  Green  Hill  Seminary, 
Green  Hill,  Inoiana ;  Avalon  Academy,  Ava- 
lon,  Missouri;  Elroy  Seminary,  Elroy,  "Wis- 
consin ;  Edwards  Academy,  Greenville,  Ten- 
nessee; Fostoria  Academy,  Fostoria,  Ohio;  and 
the  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  tenth  census  of 
the  United  States  was  taken  during  the  year, 
but  the  tables  of  statistics,  excepting  those  of 
population,  have  not  been  completed.  The 
following  shows  the  population  in  Jime  com- 
pared with  that  of  1870  : 


The  population  of  the  cities  having  more 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  compared 
with  that  of  1870,  is  as  follows : 


CITIES. 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geonda 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Misfiissippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Bhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 


ToUl  of  SUtes  . . . 
District  of  Columbia. 


TERUTOBIES. 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montano 

New  Mexico 

Utah. 

Washington. 

Wyoming 


Total  of  Territories. 


Grand  total  of  the  Unitod 
8tatef».  not  includinsr  Indian 
Territory  and  Alaska 


1880.  _ 

1,262,7m 
802,5f4 
864,6S6 
194.(>49 
622.6S8 

267,8M 
1,539,048 
8,076,769 
1,978,862 
1,624,620 

99^966 
l,64vS708 

940,108 

64i).94d 

984,682 
1,788,012 
1.636.881 

780,S06 
1,181.592 
2,l«S,S<i4 

452,488 
62,265 

846.984 
1,180.988 
^0S8,810 
1,400.047 
8,19S.289 

174.767 
4.282,786 

276,528 

995,622 
1,542,468 
1,6©2,574 

882,2S6 
1.512.806 

618.448 
1,815,4^ 


49,869.595 
177,688 

40.441 

18.M80 

82.611 

89,157 

11«».480 

148.906 

75  120 

20,7>58 


605.688 


1870. 


996,992 

484,471 

682,081 

47,164* 

587,454 

125,015 

188,248 

1,1C4,109 

2,589,{-91 

1,6S(>,C87 

1,192,092 

878,299 

1,821,011 

726,915 

626,915 

780,854 

1.457.851 

1,187,284 

446,0.'>6 

827.922 

1,781.295 

129,822 

58,711 

818.800 

906.096 

4,887.4ft4 

1,071,861 

2,665.260 

101,8^^ 

8,521,890 

217.858 

7a5,60fl 

1,25'»,5>0 

618,899 

88(».551 

1,225,1  ft-t 

442,014 

1,064,985 


88,250,874 
181,100 

41.710 
40,501 
20..^83 
89,'«5 
111.808 
99.5S1 
87.482 
11,518 

402.628 


1.  New  York,  New  York 

2,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

8.  BnM>klyn,  New  York 

4.  Chicago,  Illinois 

6.  Boston,  Massachusetts 

6.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

7.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

8.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

9.  San  Francisco,  California 

10.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

11.  CleveUmd,  Ohio 

12.  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

18.  Bufli&k>,  New  York 

14.  Washington^District  of  Columbia 
16.  Newark.  New  Jersey 

16.  Louisville,  Kentucky 

17.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

18.  Detroit.  Michigan 

19.  Milwaukee,  Wiscons'.n 

SO.  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

21.  Albany,  New  York 

22.  Kochester,  New  York 

28.  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 

24.  IndianapoUa,  Indiana. 

26.  Kichmond,  Virginui 

26.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

27.  Lowell,  Massachusetts 

28.  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

29.  Troy,  New  York 

80.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

81.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

82.  Syracuse,  New  York 

88.  Columbus.  Ohio 

84.  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

86.  Toledo,  Ohio 

86.  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

87.  Fall  River.  Mas8.ichugetts —  . . 

88.  Minneapolis,  Minnet^ota 

89.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

40.  Nashville,  Tennessee 

41.  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

42.  Uartfom,  Connecticut — . 

48.  Wilmington,  Delaware 

44.  Camden,  New  Jersey 

45.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

46.  LawTence.  Massachusetts 

47.  Dayton,  Ohio 

48.  Lvnn,  Massachusetts 

49.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

60.  Denver,  Colorado 

61.  Oaklatd,  California 

62.  Utica,  New  York 

c8.  Portland,  Maine 

64.  Memi^iis,  Tennessee 

65.  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

56.  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.. 

57.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

68.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

69.  WheeUnp,  West  Virginia 

60.  Mobile,  Alabama 

61.  IToboken,  New  Jersey 

62.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

08.  Savannah,  iieorgia 

64.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


189«. 


1,S06,5M) 
84«,984 
66«,689 
608,804 
86^.685 
850.623 
882.190 
86^708 
888.956 
21ft.l40 
100,142 
16e.8Sl 
166,187 
147,807 
186,400 
128,646 
120.728 
116,842 
115.678 
104,850 
9U,9<.>8 
89,363 
78.681 
7^074 
€8,808 
62,882 
69,485 
6^,295 
6<s747 
65.818 
62.740 
61,791 
61.665 
60.^87 
60.148 
49,999 
49.006 
46,887 
45,850 
48,461 
48,280 
42.553 
42,409 
41,658 
41,498 
89,178 
»8.677 
88,284 
87,421 
85,680 
84.666 
88,918 
88,«<10 
88,598 
88.840 
82.680 
8->,484 
82.016 
81,266 
81.2(« 
80,999 
80.762 
80,681 
80,518 


isrtb 


8) 

(4) 

(8, 


042,292 

674,022 
896,009 

296arrr 

250,626 
810>M 
267.861 
216.!;89 
149,748  (10) 
191,418    (9) 
92,829  (15) 
86,076  (14) 
117,714  (in 
109,199  (12) 
106.059  (IS) 
101X758  (14) 
62,546  (17) 
79.^77  (I^) 
71.440  (19) 
68,904  (21) 
69,422  (20) 
62,886(22) 
68,190  (iS) 
48344  (27) 
61,018  (24) 
60.840  (2J) 
40,92^  (81) 
41.1C«5  (*') 
40.468  (•>>) 
82.260  (8") 
89.684  <38) 
48.05]  (2l») 
81.t;74  {Ai\ 
88,579  (»D 
81.^M  (4* ) 
48.956  cWt 
26.766  (41*) 
18.(!6<i  («;') 
85.«  92  (85) 
25.8«)  (511 
8a,G>0  {SO 
87,1  SO  (M) 
80.^1  (49) 
20,045  (W) 

28.291  (45) 
80.47S  (44) 
2*i288  (4"» 
21,7^9  (M) 
4.739(^1 
10  5(0  {&) 
28.8(^  (4fi) 
81,413  |4]) 
40^26  («) 
26.708  (M) 
28,5^6  (Ml 
19.565  (.'*! 

i6,.v7  m 

19^  {»f 
82,(184  (^) 
20.297  («» 
S&I(M<5$) 
2S.i85  (471 

ld.(te3  (fl) 


50,1.V2,S66       88.784,597 


*  Not  »  SUte  In  1870. 


The  table  on  the  followmg  page  shows  the 
classification  of  population  by  race,  nativit;, 
and  sex . 

Few  important  changes  occnrred  in  anrpirt 
of  the  administration  of  the  Government  dar- 
ing the  year.  Postmaster-General  D.  M.  Key 
retired  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  appoint- 
ed District  Judge  in  Tennessee.  His  successor 
was  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  preTion?!.'^ 
Minister  to  Turkey,  General  James  Longswe^ 
taking  his  place  at  Constantinople.  In  Janoarj, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  viij 
transferred  from  Madrid  to  London,  as  rnrtw 
States  Minister,   succeeding  John  Welsb,  w 
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ITATE. 


ates. 


iolombia. 


hire. 


na. 


I., 
i.. 
na 


ToUl  popula- 
tion 1880. 


60,152,866 


la. 


1,262.794 

4t),44l 

832,5<VI 

864,686 

194,649 

622,6S8 

185,180 

146,654 

177,C33 

267,851 

1,589,043 

82,G11 

8,078,709 

1,973,862 

1,624,620 

995,966 

1,6IS,703 

940,103 

648,945 

981,682 

1,738,012 

1,686,881 

730,S08 

1,181.592 

2,163,801 

89,157 

452,488 

62,265 

846,934 

1,180,988 

113,480 

^038,810 

1,400,047 

8,193,289 

174,767 

4,232,736 

276.523 

995,622 

1,542,468 

1,592,574 

148,906 

882,286 

1,612,806 

75,120 

613,448 

1,815.480 

20,738 


White. 


48,404,376 


662,828 
85,173 
591,611 
767,266 
191,452 
610,834 
138,177 
120,198 
113,286 
141,882 
814,251 
29,011 

8.032,174 

l,93i^,094 

1,614,666 
952,(»5d 

1,877,137 
455,0;)7 
646,903 
724,713 

l,764,0i>4 

1,614,073 
776,940 
479,871 

2,028,563 

85,446 

449,306 

58,574 

846,264 

1,091.947 
108,127 

6,017,116 
867,478 

8,113,344 
168,037 

4,197,106 
269,981 
891,224 

1,189,120 

1,197,499 
142,a30 
881,248 
880,931 
67,849 
692,606 

1,809,622 
19,486 


Colored. 


6,677,151 


000,249 
188 
210,622 
6,168 
8.459 
11,428 
881 
26,450 
69,878 
125,464 
724,685 
68 
46,248 
83,998 
9,448 
43,096 
271,461 
438,794 
1,418 
209,897 
18,411 
14,936 
1,558 
650,887 
146,046 
2  S3 
2,876 
466 
646 
a3,796 
643 
64,969 
631,851 
79,665 
436 
85,842 
6,608 
604,275 
402,991 
894,001 
204 
1,082 
681,754 
857 
2.\306 
2,724 
299 


MftUTC 


48,475,606 


1,268,121 

24,419 

792,269 

672,006 

164,869 

492,379 

88.887 

187,132 

160,528 

257,681 

1,628,788 

22,629 

2,496,177 

1,884.607 

1,868,182 

886,261 

1,589,287 

836,964 

690,076 

^51,984 

1,889,919 

1,247,986 

618,107 

1,122,424 

1,967,564 

27,642 

856.048 

86,628 

800.961 

909,893 

103,498 

8,'i72,8T2 

1,896.863 

2,308,496 

144,827 

8,695,258 

202,598 

937,981 

1,62.%S31 

1,473,063 

99,974 

291,840 

1,498,189 

09,269 

600,214 

910,068 

14,948 


Yonigik, 


6,677,860 


9,768 

16,l>22 

10,295 

292.6:)0 

89,780 

129,804 

61,798 

9,472 

17,116 

9.720 

10,816 

9,982 

688,692 

148,765 

261,488 

109,706 

69,471 

64,189 

63.869 

82,648 

448,098 

883,846 

867,699 

9,168 

811,240 

11,515 

97,890 

25,642 

46.028 

221,536 

9,982 

1,211.488 

8,679 

894,748 

.80,440 

637,588 

78,930 

7,641 

lrt,f32 

114,516 

48,982 

40,946 

14,667 

15,361 

13.229 

405,417 

6,346 


MalM. 

FemalM. 

2^520,562 

24,682,884 

622,890 

689,904 

23,202 

12,289 

416,81^8 

836,131 

618,271 

846,415 

129,471 

65,178 

805,386 

816.797 

82,808 

52,318 

74,158 

72,501 

88,594 

94,044 

185,893 

181.958 

761,184 

777,864 

21,318 

10,798 

1,587,488 

1,491,886 

1,010,676 

967.686 

843,284 

776,886 

686,725 

459,241 

682.676 

816,088 

468,388 

471,270 

824,034 

824,861 

462,004 

472,628 

858,475 

924.587 

562,276 

774,065 

419,262 

861,544 

667,187 

664,465 

1,127,424 

1,041,830 

2^130 

10,977 

249,276 

808,158 

42,018 

20,252 

170,575 

176,409 

659,3*28 

671,160 

68,751 

54,679 

2,606,238 

2,577,527 

638,208 

711,644 

1,614,165 

1,684,074 

108,833 

71,879 

2,186.685 

8,146,151 

188,088 

148.495 

490,469 

505,158 

769,874 

778,039 

883,719 

753,355 

74,470 

69,486 

166.a38 

165.898 

74.\S89 

766,967 

45,077 

29,148 

814,479 

808,964 

63«M06 

685,874 

14,151 

6,637 

inia,  and  being  saoceeded  by  Lucins 
of  Wisconsin,  previously  vice-con- 
is.  The  vacant  mission  at  St.  Peters- 
filled,  near  the  beginninp^  of  the  year, 
pointment  of  John  W.  Foster,  of  In- 
a  December,  Jastice  William  Strong, 
>reme  Court,  retired  from  the  bench, 
?e  WUliam  B.  Woods,  of  the  Fifth 
'as  appointed  his  successor.  Justice 
tinned  unable  to  perform  his  judicial 
d  toward  the  close  of  the  year  Justice 
ecame  incapacitated  by  sickness  and 
>  bench  was  further  weakened  early 
Y  the  resignation  of  Justice  Swayne, 
>longed  vacancy  in  the  position  for- 
upied  by  him. 

ention  of  the  people  of  the  country 
)ly  taken  np  during  the  year  by  the 
)r  the  Presidential  election.  General 
10  had  returned  late  in  1879  from  his 
nd  the  world,  which  had  occupied 
le  interval  since  he  left  the  Executive 
March,  1877,  and  during  which  he 
lived  extraordinary  attentions  and 
I  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
anthem  and  Eastern  Asia,  was  much 


talked  of  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  call  for  the  National  Convention 
was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
party,  J.  D.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man, on  the  last  day  of  1879.  The  State  Con- 
ventions of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were 
held  in  February,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Sen- 
ators Cameron  and  Conkling  respectively,  de- 
clared for  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant,  and 
instructed  their  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention to  support  it  unitedly.  Their  action 
was  followed  later  in  the  canvass  by  the  party 
in  Illinois  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Logan. 
In  each  of  these  States  more  or  less  division  of 
sentiment  was  developed  among  the  delegates, 
and,  in  Illinois,  contesting  delegates  were  chos- 
en from  the  Chicago  district.  (See  articles  on 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.) 

A  considerable  independent  and  anti-third- 
term  sentiment  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
worked  up  throughout  the  country,  and,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  a  Republican  Anti-Third-Term 
Convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  which  was 
presided  over  by  General  J.  B.  Henderson, 
and  which  adopted  the  following  resolu' 
tions : 
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1.  In  pursuance  of  the  demand,  and  representinff  Convention  were  spent  mainly  in  settling  con- 
the  wnvictionfl  of  what  we  beUeve  to  be  a  liidoritjr  of  tests,  but  the  platform  was  adopted  on  the 
l^i^W^C^^^  fourth  day  Saturday,  June  5th  Attjebegiij. 
of  declaring  those  convictions  with  reference  to  the  l^ing  01  the  discussion  on  Inday,  Mr.  Conk- 
present  asf>ect  of  political  affairs.  This  action  is  nee-  ling,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolation  in 
essary  in  view  of  the  determined  efforts  to  force  upon  these  terms : 


venti^oM^i^  the""ra^t  ^^TwSt^Uhi^^S^puWi^  ^^^^Id  hold  a  seat  here  who  is  not  H»dy  to  so  agree. 
States,  realfirmed  by  its  representatives  mthe  popular  This  was  carried  by  a  TOte  of  719  to  8,  the 
branch  of  Con^rress,  and  adopted  by  the  enth«  party  letter  being  cast  by  delegates  from  West  Vir- 
m  the  declarations  of  Its  latest  Presidential  candidate.  ^„;„  -lnT  n^^irK^^  ♦kJt*  rv<fv^*^wi  <>  »^.^i.^»n 
2.  We  reaffirm  our  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  ^°»»-  Mr.  Conklmg  then  offered  a  resolution 
the  Republican  pMty  as  heretofore  set  forth  by  its  **  tha*^  ^^^  delegates  who,  on  this  roll-call,  have 
authorized  representatives,  espedaJly  the  declarations  voted  No  on  this  resolution,  do  not  deserve  to 
of  the  State  Kepublican  Convention  of  New  York  in  have,  and  have  forfeited  their  votes  in  this 
1876,  oDposing^  a  tidrd  tenn  for  the ,  Pr^ident :  of  Convention."  After  some  warm  discussion, 
l*ennsylvania  m  1875,  and  reaffirmed  m  1876,  to  the  .  v.*  i.  i-«  i  r^  -xs  u  r  ^u*  *  i_ 
same  effect ;  of  Ohio  in  1876 ;  Massachusetts  t^e  same  ^n  which  General  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  took  a  con- 
year  ;  and  of  Minnesota  and  other  Bepublican  States,  ciliatory  part,  this  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
all  to  the  same  effect ;  also  by  the  House  of  Repre-  The  contested  cases  were  settled  in  accordance 
sentatives,  in  December,  1875,  by  an  overwhehning  ^ith  the  principle  that  Congressional  districts 

"^.'w^e  deckre  that  the  nomimition  of  a  thud-  ^^i^f  -"^I"*  to  choose  their  own  delegates, 

term  candidate  will  put  the  party  on  the  defensive  by  «^°d  that  mstructions  of  btate  Conventions  for 

reviving  the  memory  of  the  public  scandals  and  offi-  united  action  are  not  binding.     The  platform, 

cial  corruptions  which  brought  the  party  to  the  verge  as  reported,  was  as  follows : 

of  ruin.    We  believe  the  questions  now  at  issue —        q«  ^  t>««„ki;/m.«  •«.•♦«  ;».  v.f;^«i.i  n^^^^^x^  .^ 

finance,  tariff,  etc.-i^uire  a  tndned  statesman  for  ^SL^S^.^^'^^P^IV^^^^^ 

President ;  an'd  we  find  additional  objection  to  a  third-  ??"^i^»  ^i^^ffl^  ^.^^i^S^^  Sf  .wl^ 

term  can^date  m  that  it  would  su&titute  a  danger-  2^1'''^^^^^^}  tvTnn^  RtJ^  t^S^S^t 

ous  tendency  to  personal  government  for  an  unweaBed  ^^  ^?i^lJ^^}l^f,^^  ^""'^  ®**^  this  Brief  re- 

effort  for  tfie  t™  refor^  of  dvil  service,  which  is  P^jJ  af^in^JS^S^^m^n  wi.?.!.  ^.^  .««-.!  ~m.^v 

"^^^^^ufs^'wf^rLrbS^^^^^  ^^n^^nir^^'^^e'^^^ 

.«  «t5  S?5^^3'  f^t,  TJ^^  ^nf&r Tii £:  reconstructed  the  Union  of  the  States  with  tr^iL  in^ 

fr.'n^ln^LnXl^S«f.^^nr?«^±*         ^^  stead  of  slavery  as  ite  corner-stone.     It  transformed 

tne  nommation  oi  a  candidate  without  a  stain.  ^  «^vk  nnn  i.«»«;[«  v^i^^m.  4Wv»«  *u^  mi,.,^..^  ^p  *u:^^ 

5.  Resolved,   That  a  National  Committee  of  One  f 'T^Tnt  ^?^W^?^T?l?i.?^  ^^tff,^Z 

Hundred  be  appointed  and  instructed,  m  the  event  of  j2f?^i^Li  «^^;:„?r]^H^^^^ 

the  nomination  of  General  Grant,  to  ieet  in  the  city  ?Sf^ti^fll^!^«^.vLr   it^'^^^ 

of  New  York,  at  the  call  of  the  cAamnan  of  this  com-  v„^,i^f^f/!l!17,^^°^v  ^  f}\^!^J^.  ^ 

S^l^utL^tS^r^Sr&^'j^l^^^^  ^ntin^coinforaUthenBtion£obU«tion^ 

r^^^^ ^'^^'^^  ^'  ^^'"^^  ^*  ^  ^"""'  fLrofrr^n-^^ik^^^^^st^ 

of  the  nation  from  the  point  where  6  per  cent  boixb 

The  prominent  candidates  for  the  Republi-  ^ughtafapr^um.%n<^r^te^Id^^ 

can  nomination,  besides  General  Grant,  were  ways  have  increased  ftom  81,000  miles  m  i860,  to 

Senator  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  John  more  than  82,000  miles  in  1879.    Our  foreign  trade  iitf 

Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  increased  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,160,000,000  m  the 

and  there  was  some  talk  among  the  anti-third-  ;!^!v^^S!,!^i,?SJ,1??SS;  ^J^^^n^cJS^t^Jl 

.  J  •    J  J     A  Ti       1.1'  M  cs       A.  l68s  tnan  our  imports  m  1860,  were  $264,000,000  mopo 

term  and  independent  KeDublicans  of  benator  than  our  imports  m  1879.    Without  resorting  to  lows, 

George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  it  has,  since  the  war  dosed,  defraved  the  croinaiT  ci- 

The  Republican  National  Convention  gath-  penses  of  Government,  besides  tne  acmiiDg  iDtepert 

ered  at  Chicago,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  ?f  ^iE^SJS^"'^  A^  annually  disboned  marj 

^^  ♦K^  r.«ii   T«   Tir^^«^«^«,.    ♦!.«  a  A   ^4   T«««  than  $80,000,000  for  soldiers'  pensions.    It  has  paid 

of  the  call,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  June,  $888,000,000  of  the  public  debt,W  by  i^todingthe 

and   was  called  to  order  by  J.  D.  Cameron,  balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual  interat^ 

chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  one  charge  from  nearly  $161,000,000  to  less  than  |89jO0O,- 

o'clock.     Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massa-  ^^'    All  the  mdustries  of  the  country  have  renwd: 

chusetts,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and  l^^  '^  in  demand  ;   wages   have   increjsed^  f 

^  t*^v    ,      «o  vtiv/o^u  i^^tup^iaij  v/uo^uicux,  nuvA  throuffhout  thc  cutire  country  there  is  evidence  o  • 

the  committees  were  constituted,  after  which  coming  prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  next  day.        Upon  this  record  the  Bepublican  partv  asksfw  the 

On  the  second  day  a  permanent  organization  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  p«^>le.  iwl 

was  effected,  Mr.  Hoar  being  continued  in  the  ?^^  Convention  submits  for  Aeir  apDrovaTtbef^ow. 

^i.«:«   !>.,*  «.k«  ♦:«,«  «.««  4.«if^«  ««  Kw  ♦i.^  «^«  mjr  statements  of  the  prmciples  and  purposes  wiiicfi 

chair,  but  the  time  was  taken  up  by  the  con-  ^.^^  continue  to  guide  £id  in«>ire  its  e^biST 
sideration  of  contested  cases  by  the  Committee        i.  We  afllrm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-ow 

on  Credentials.     The  main  source  of  contro-  years  has  been  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  ft^o' 

versy  was  the  question  of  the  power  of  State  o^*^?  nation,  and  that  tiie  fruits  of  the  «»tly  victonej 

Conventions  to  name  delegates  from  Congres-  rhoSd"l^'p.;:L^ed71*.tS?'p^r^"» 

sional   distncts,   and  to  bind  their  action  by  be  cherished;  that  the  dissevertS  UnioZ now bippil^ 

instructions.     The  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  restored,  should  bo  perpetuated ;  and  that  the  uwr- 
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tingoished  by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar  there-  tioe,  attached  partUan  legislation  to  appropriation  dIIIb, 

of;  that  the  reviving  industries  should  be  further  pro-  upon  whose  passage  the  very  movement  of  the  Gov- 

moted,  and  that  the  oommeroo  already  so  great  should  emment  depends,  and  have  crushed  the  rights  of  in- 

be  steadily  enoourajy^d.  dividuals ;  nave  advocated  the  principles  and  sought 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  the  favor  of  rebellion  against  Uie  nation,  and  have  en- 
law,  and  not  a  mere  contract.  Out  of  confederated  deavored  to  obliterate  Uie  sacred  memories  of  the  war. 
States  it  made  a  sovereign  nation.  Some  powers  are  and  to  overcome  its  inestimably  valuable  results  ot 
denied  to  the  nation,  while  others  are  denied  to  the  nationality,  personal  freedom,  and  individual  equality. 
Stat(» ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  dele-  The  equal,  steady,  and  complete  enforcement  of  laws, 
gated  and  those  reservea  is  to  be  determined  by  the  and  the  |)rotection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
national,  and  not  by  the  State,  tribunals.  of  all  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the 

8.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  Constitution,  are  the  first  duties  ol  the  nation.    The 

care  of  the  several  States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  na-  dangers  of  a  solid  South  can  only  be  averted  by  a  fiftith- 

tional  Government  to  aid  that  work  to  the  extent  of  ful  performance  of  every  promise  which  the  nation  has 

its  constitutional  power.    The  intelligence  of  the  na-  made  to  the  citizen.    Tne  execution  of  the  laws  and 

tion  is  but  the  ageregate  of  the  intelligence  in  the  sev-  the  punishment  of  all  those  who  violate  them  are  the 

eral  States,  and  ue  destiny  of  the  nation  must  not  be  only  safe  methods  by  which  an  enduring  peace  can  be 

guided  hy  the  genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by  the  av-  secured,  and  genuine  prosperity  establi^ed  through- 

erage  genius  of  all.  out  the  South.    Whatever  promises  the  nation  maKes 

4.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  the  nation  must  perform,  and  the  nation  can  not  with 
any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  but  it  safety  relegate  tnis  duty  to  the  States.  The  solid 
is  idle  to  hope  that  the  nation  can  be  protected  a^inst  South  must  be  divided  by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the 
the  influence  of  sectarianism  while  each  State  is  ex-  ballot,  and  all  opinions  must  there  find  froe  expression, 
posed  to  its  domination.  We  therefore  recommend  and  to  this  end  ^he  honest  voter  must  be  protected 
that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  same  against  terrorism,  \  iolence,  or  f^ud.  And  we  affirm 
prohibition  upon  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  and  to  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
torbid  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  the  sup-  party  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the 
port  of  sectarian  schools.  States  of  this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  that 

5.  We  affirm  the  belief,  avowed  in  1876,  that  the  may  be  practicable ;  and  we  submit  it  to  the  practical, 
duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  dis-  sensible  people  of  the  United  States  to  say  vmether  it 
criminate  as  to  favor  American  labor :  that  no  fUrther  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
^rant  of  the  public  domain  should  be  made  to  any  country  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  administration 
railway  or  other  corporation :  that  slavery  having  per-  of  the  national  Government  to  the  party  which  seeks 
ished  in  the  States,  its  twm  barbarity,  polygamy,  to  overthrow  the  existing  policy  under  which  we  are 
must  die  in  the  Territories ;  that  everywhere  the  pro-  so  prosperous,  and  thus  onng  oistrust  and  confUsion 
tection  accorded  to  citizens  of  American  birth  must  be  where  there  are  now  order,  confidence,  and  hope, 
secured  to  citizens  by  American  adoption ;  and  that  m.     ^ii*          /s*jit.           jixi* 

we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  develop  and  im-  .,^°®  following,  offered  by  a  delegate  from 

prove  our  watercourses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  Massachusetts,  was  added  after  some  debate, 

mrther  subsidies  to  private  persons  or  corporations  and  the  whole  adopted ; 

must  cease.    That  the  obligations  of  the  republic  to  rpj^    Republican  party,  adhering  to  the  principles 

the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  m  the  hour  of  „ffl™^^,  ul  iT-^ie  "vL    i  r^        vu,wiw  urmcipica 

battle  ar«  undTminished  by  thTlapse  of  the  fifteen  ^!l,^Li?,>S  ^^^^'^^  ConvenUon,  of  respect 

years  since  their  final  victo^.    To  cTthom  perpetual  Sn^  «?n^^K^*'^^iI^.J^^^^ 

ionor  is,  and  shall  for  ever^be,  the  grateful  privilege  tS^f±PS  %!, ^fl^f^JL^'^^i^t?^  ^T'  ^-^ 

and  sacfid  duty  of  the  American  people.        ^         ^  ^f  ^n^f^^.w'^'^Tf  T?  ^5"u^^^*"^S^^.l,™^" 

6.  Since  the  authority  to  regulSc  Immignition  and  ^'JhI  n?^tK«  'i  Jl^.^  2^?h'*;ii*''^'^-l^  ^ 
intfiToourse  between  thfi'^Dnite^Ktate«  RndTorpi^  nit-  operation  of  the^  legislative  with^the_executive  de- 


■Ji  ^'^rJ^'inZnol^t  aS^^in  »'!^.  -^  -""-P-y  «•«  P^-«^  of  appoint, 
peace  and  war,  and  which  guided  the  thoughts  of  om  ' 

immediate  predecessors  to  mm  for  a  Presidentiid  can-        The  first  ballot  was  taken  on  Monday,  Jane 
didate,  have  continued  to  inspire  him  in  his  career  as  7th,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Convention,  and  re- 
Chief  Executive,  and  that  histonr  wUl  accord  to  his  g^ited  in  804  Totes  for  General  U.  8.  Grant,  of 
Administration  the  honors  which  are  due  to  an  effl-  tii:»^:^     c%oj  ^      t  /^    -ni  •  i*  -ir  • 
dent,ju8t,  and  courteous  discharge  of  the  public  busi-  S*?®";  ?^J^^  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine; 
ness,  and  will  honor  his  interpositions  between  the  ^8  for  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio ;  84  for  George 
people  and  proposed  partisan  laws.  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont;   80  for  Elihu  B. 
8.  We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  Uie  ha-  Washbume,    of  Illinois;   and   10  for  William 
bituid  sacnfice  of  patnotwm  and  justice  to  a  supreme  windom,  of  Minnesota.     The  balloting  con- 
and  insatuible  lust  of  office  and  patronage;  that  to  ..        j  j'   .      «*jit»*«ovi«*.      xuw   uau^/bii^  wu 
obtain  possession  of  the  national  and  State  govern-  tinned  dun ng  two  days,  thirty  six  votes  being 
ments,  and  the  control  of  place  and  position,  they  taken  in  all,  and  resalted  finally  in  the  nomina- 
have  obstructed  all  efforts  to  promote  tne  purity  and  tion  of  General  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
to  conserve  the  freedom  of  suflVage,  and  have  devised  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
fraudulent  certifications  and  returns ;  have  labored  to  ^.t.  r»fl?/»«,  ^f  i>.»«:^^»4  ^^  A.^  tt^:*Ji    at^^^^ 
unseat  lawfrilly-elected  members  of  Congress;  to  so-  *^®  ^™?«  ^^  President  of  til e  United    States, 
cure,  at  all  hazards,  the  vote  of  a  miyority  of  the  States  ^lie  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  the 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  have  endeavored  to  several  ballotings : 
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The  nomination  of  General  Garfield  was 
made  unanimoas  on  motion  of  Mr.  Conkling,  of 
New  York.  General  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 
on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being.  468  for  Ar- 
thur: 193  for  E.  B.  Washbume,  of  Illinois;  44 
for  Marshall  Jewell,  of  Oonnecticut ;  80  for 
Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee;  8  for  B.  K. 
Bruce,  of  Mississippi ;  2  for  E.  J.  Davis,  of 
Texas;  4  for  J.  L.  Alcorn,  of  Mississippi;  1 
for  Thomas  Settle,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  1 
for  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York. 

The  Greenback  or  National  Greenback-Labor 
party  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  Early 
m  the  year  its  Executive  Committee  called  a 
National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
the  9th  of  June.  On  that  day  there  were  two 
separate  factions  gathered  in  that  city,  but 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  union,  and  the 
business  of  the  Convention  was  disposed  of  on 
the  day  following.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted : 

Civil  government  should  guarantee  the  divine  right 
of  eveiT  laborer  to  the  results  of  his  toil,  thus  ena- 
bling tne  producers  of  wealth  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  for  physical  comfort,  and  tlie  facili- 
ties for  mental,  social,  and  moral  culture :  and  we  con- 
denm  as  unworthy  or  our  civilization  the  barbarism 
which  imposes  upon  the  wealth-producers  a  state  of 
perpetual  drudgery  as  the  price  of  bare  animal  exist- 
ence. Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power,  the  universal  introduction  of  laoor- 
savinj?  machinery,  and  the  discovery  of  new  agents 
for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  task  of  the  laborer  is 
scarcely  %htencd,  tlie  hours  of  toil  are  but  little  short- 

•  One  vote  for  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
t  One  vote  for  Koscoo  LODkling. 


enecL  and  few  producen  are  lifted  from  poverty  into 
comfort  and  pecuniary  independence.  The  asMciated 
monopolies,  the  international  syndicates,  and  other  in- 
come dasses  demand  dear  money  and  clieap  labor ;  a 
"  strong  government,"  and  hence  a  weak  people. 

Corporate  control  of  the  volume  of  money  has  been 
the  means  of  dividing  society  into  hostile  'classes,  of 
the  umust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and 
of  building  up  monopolies  of  associated  capital  en- 
dowed wiu  power  to  confiscate  private  property,   it 
has  kept  money  scarce,  and  scarcity  of  money  eniforoes 
debL  trade,  ana  public  and  corporate  loans.    Debtco- 
genders  usury,  and  usury  ends  in  the  bankruptcj  of 
the  borrower.    Other  results  are  deranged  markets, 
tmceitainty  in  manufacturing  enterprise  and  a^cul- 
ture,  precarious  and  intermittent  employment  for  tl>e 
laborers,  industrial  war,  increasing  pauperism  umI 
crime,  and  the  consequent  intimidation  and  disihs- 
chisement  of  the  piYxluoer,  and  a  rapid  declemico 
into  corporate  feudalism ;  therefore,  we  declare— 

1.  That  the  risht  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sov- 
ereign power,  to  DC  maintained  by  the  people  for  the 
common  benefit.  The  delegation  of  this  n^t  to  cor- 
porations is  a  surrender  of  the  central  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty, void  of  constitutional  sanction,  cooferriBf 
u|X)n  a  subordinate,  irresponsible  power  absolute  do- 
minion over  industry  and  commerce.  All  moner, 
whether  metallic  or  P&P^  should  be  issued  and  itv 
volume  controlled  by  tne  Uovemment,  and  not  by  or 
through  banking  corporations,  and,  when  so  iMOcdi 
should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  lod 
private. 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  sbonld  &« 
be  refunded,  but  paid  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable,  v^ 
cordiuff  to  contract.  To  enable  the  Government  to 
meet  these  oblkations,  legal-tender  currency  shoUHl 
be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  naticwial  bonks,  tbe 
national  banking  system  abolished,  and  the  unliniittd 
coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established  bv  UVj 

8.  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  natiowi 
and  State  authority  as  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  id* 
sure  a  just  distribution  of  its  results.  The  «gbt-h<»' 
law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced,  the  sanitaiy  c<^ 
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dition  of  industrial  establishments  placed  under  rigid  of  Maine ;  41  for  E.  P.  Alhs,  of  Wisconsin ; 

control,  the  competition  of  wntTactoonvicMaboi^^^  and  21  for  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Illinois, 

ished,  a  bureau  of  labor  «^tisti«  established  ferto-  g    ^jj^nges  in  the  votes  before  the  result  was 

nes,  mmes,  and  workshops  mspected,  the  employment  -r ■'  -^"-"e^"  ***  •»"«  \il;      ^^^^^"^  *»"«    %somii»  »» oo 

of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden,  and  declared,   General  Weaver   was  unanimously 

wages  paid  in  cash.  nominated.    General  B.  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas, 

4.  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  k-  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  first 

bor  beinff  simply  slavery,  the  importation  and  pres-  Fallot 

ence  of  Chinese  serfs  necessarily  tends  to  brutalize  Tk«' 'D-«i,;ku:^«  ^^^^  i.«i^  «  xr«f;^««i  n^« 

and  de^do  American  labor  ;  therefore  unmediate  The  Prohibition  party  held  a  Nation  d  Con- 

8tep«  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the  Burlingame  vention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of 

treaty.  June.    There  were  142  delegates  present  from 

6   Railroad  land-grante  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-  twelve  States.    Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nomi- 

fumilment  of  contract  should  be  immediatelv  reclaimed  ^^  ^   acclamation  as  the  candidate  for  Pres- 

by  the  Government,  and  henceforth  the  public  domain  ""^^^  ^J  ,   >'*"i7"l,L    "^  *^  ^    ^7:,  7                  , 

reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for  actual  settlers.  Went,  and  A.  M.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  was  made 

C.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter-  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.    A  platform 

State  commerce.    All  lines  of  communication  and  ^as  adopted  setting  forth  the  well-known  prin- 

transportation  should  be  brought  under  such  legisla-  ^j  j^g  ^^  ^^^     ^y  in  regard  to  the  man  uf acture 

tive  control  as  shall  secure  moderate,  fair,  and  um-  «%       ,       -  „i«^l«i:«  T;/,„^..a      !►  ^i^r.i».^^  ;« 

form  rates  for  passenger  and  freight  trifflc.  J^^  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.    It  declared  m 

7.  We  denounce  as  destructive  to  prosperity  and  favor  of  a  national  prohibition  law  for  the 
dangerous  to  liberty  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  con- 
fostering  and  sustaining  gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  demned  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
monejcorporationsand  monopolie*.,  invested  with  and  paries  for  their  attitude  on  the  liquor  ques- 
exercLsing  powers  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  *;*"  "  j  '■^'^  j  j  A.  •**';:'*r2*"^"  J*"^  i*4uw*  4t4«o- 
vet  not  r^ponsible  to  it  for  the  manner  of  their  exer-  tion,  demanded  the  right  of  suffrage  for  women, 
cise.  and  asserted  that  the  experience  of  nations 

8.  That  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  shows  no  loss  of  revenue  following  the  aboli- 
power  to  borrow  money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  ^j^j^  ^f  liqaor-taxes. 

support  anmes,  to  provide  and  mamtain  a  nation,  never  xr^«,;««*i^««  ^^^^  «i««  ^^a^  u^  4.i.«  u  a  •««« 

intended  that  t\ie  men  who  loaned  their  money  for  an  .    Nominations  were  also  made  by  the     Amer- 

interest  consideration  should  be  preferred  to  the  sol-  ican  Antimason    party.     The  candidates  were 

dier  and  sailor  who  periled  their  lives  and  shed  their  General   John   "W.   Phelps,    of  Vermont,   for 

blood  on  land  and  sea  in  defense  of  their  country ;  and  President,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy, 

we  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Repu^^^^^  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President.    The  declared 

can  party,  which,  while  professing  great  gratitude  to  1.    T~??u-         \          *«o»^^"*"     -^"^  .^u  i     j 

the  Soldier,  has  most  unjustly  dlscrimmated  ag^nst  object  of  this  party  was  to     expose,  withstand, 

him  and  in  favor  of  the  bondnolder.  and  remove  secret  societies,  Freemasonry  in 

9.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  particular,  and  other  anti-Christian  movements, 
taxation,  and  we  demand  a  graduated  income-tax.  {q  ^^der  to  save  the  churches  of  Christ  from 

10.  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  efforts  every-  v  ^^^  ,i^«»«„«,i  «..v  -^^«^w«  4.1.^  «<i>v,:»:o4-.»4^^». 
where  manifested  to  restrict  the  right  of  suflfrage.  ^f^«  depraved  ;  to  redeem  the  admmistration 

11.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increiso  of  the  standmg  of  justice  from  perversion,  and  our  republican 
arm^  in  time  01  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  es-  government  from  corruption." 

tabhsh  an  enormous  mUitary  power  under  the  guise  On  the  23d  of  February  the  National  Exeon- 

°^?^w*^^**    J    1.   1  *   J          ^-       1     4.     41.  tive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  held  a 

12.  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  «  yvux*«»t,i^  ^^.""^  a^«ixav^*»mv  ^/c*  y     w* 

government  of  Congress,  placing  all  representatives  raeetiog  m  Washington,  and   determmed  on 

of  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  taking  away  Cincinnati  as  the  place,  and  June  22d  the  time 

firom  committees  a  veto  power  greater  thati  that  of  the  for  holding  the  National    Convention.     The 

pTMid^t.                                 ^    ^  ^v.          IV  question  of  the  candidacy  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 

thl%o^fo.tTfor  thf^oTp^ttJort^™^  Of  New  York,  was  proJnent  througboat  th^ 

ment  of  the  bondholder,  by  the  bondholder,  and  for  preliminary  canvass  m  the  several  btates,  and 

the  bondholder ;  and  we  aenounce  every  attempt  to  was  likely  to  affect  somewhat  seriously  the  pro- 

Btir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort  to  conceal  monstrous  ceedings  of  the  Convention  ;  but  two  days  be- 

•^iriSlrfurthS^!^-  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  ^^'V'  Tf  orgamzed  the  following  letter  was 

cooperation  of  aU  fair-mmded  people.    We  have  no  receivedirby  the  New  York  delegates  m  tmcm- 

quarrel  with  individuals,  wage  no  war  upon  classes,  nati,  withdrawing  his  name : 

but  only  against  vicious  institutioM^    \\re  are  not  Nbw  York,  Jum  18, 1880. 

content  to  endure  further  discipline  from  our  present  rr   sx    rk  j     *     x   ^  4X    os  *     ^v      v   i.  4^  4X. 

actual  rulers,  who,  having  dominion  over  money,  over  ^^  ^^*  DdegaUaJrom  theSlaUof  2i^w  York  to  tU 

transportation,  ovir  land  and  labor,  and  largely  over  ^  Democr^^c  ^<au>nal  Conve,Uton  :          .,..    . 

the  p{^  and  the  machinery  of  go vJmment,  wield  un-  Your  flret  assembhng  is  an  occasion  on  which  it  is 

warfantable  power  over  ou?  institutions  an'd  over  life  P'^P«'*  f>^  °J^  ^  »^^  ^  y^\W  relation  to  the  nomi- 

and  nronerty  nation  for  the  Presidency  which  you  and  your  asso- 

^    r«   J  •  ciates  are  commissioned  to  make  in  behalf  or  the  Dem- 

The    proceedings    of    the   Convention  ran  ocratic  party  of  the  United  States.    Ilavmg  passed  my 

through  the  night  of  June  10th,  and  in  the  eariv  years  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  traditions 

early  morning  of  the  11th  the  nominations  for  ^^^«  Y"  which  secured  our  national  independence. 

President  and  Vioe-Presidpnt  were  made     The  *"^  ^^  ^®  struggles  which  made  our  contmental  sys- 

rresiaeni  ana  v  ice-rresiaeni  were  maae.    ine  ^^  ^  government  for  the  people,  by  the  people,  I 

first  ballot  for  candidate  for  President  was  in-  learned  to  idolize  the  instituUona  of  my  country,  and 

formal,  and  resulted  in  224J  votes  for  General  was  educated  to  believe  it  the  duty  of  a  citizen  of  the 

J.  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa ;  126^  for  Hendrick  B.  republic  to  take  his  feir  allotment  of  care  and  trouble 

Wright,  of  Pen,.sylvania;  119  for  Stephen  B.  S/^Hor^  yl^l^iv^JC.'citS^n'^'Al- 

Dillaye,  of  New  Jersey ;  95  for  Benjamin  F.  though  during  aU  my  life  giving  at  least  as  much 

Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  89  for  Solon  Chase,  thought  and  effort  to  public  aflGiirs  as  to  ail  other  ob- 
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jects.  I  have  never  accepted  official  service  except  for  enabling  the  men  holding  the  machinery  of  govern- 
Drier  perioda  for  a  special  purpose,  and  onl^  when  the  ment  to  continue  and  pjerpetuate  their  power, 
occasion  seemed  to  require  of  me  that  sacnflce  of  pri-  It  was  my  opinion  in  1876  that  the  opposition  at- 
vate  preferences  to  public  interests.  tempting  to  change  the  administration  needed  to  in- 
My  life  has  been  substantially  that  of  a  private  citi-  elude  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  voters  at  the  opening 
zcn.  It  was,  I  presume,  the  success  of  efforts  in  which,  of  the  canvass  in  order  to  retain  a  majority  at  the  elcc- 
as  a  private  citizen,  I  had  shared  to  overthrow  a  cor-  tion.  If,  after  such  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and 
rupt  combination  then  holding  dominion  in  our  me-  a  majority  of  the  people  had  voted  to  change  the  ad- 
tropolis,  and  to  purify  the  judiciary,  whidi  had  become  ministrations  of  their  government,  the  men  in  office 
its  tool,  that  induced  the  Democracy  of  the  State  in  could  still  procure  a  fabe  count  founded  upon  frauds, 
1874  to  nominate  me  for  Governor.  This  was  done  in  perjury,  and  ^forgeries,  ftimishing  a  pretext  of  docu' 
spite  of  the  protest  of  a  minority  that  the  part  I  had  mentary  evidence  on  which  to  base  the  fidse  count, 
borne  in  those  reforms  had  created  antagonisms  fatal  and  if  such  a  transaction  were  not  only  sHccessfhl,  but 
to  me  as  a  candidate.  I  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  if^  after  allotments  of  its  benefits  were  made  to  its  con- 
nomination  as  the  most  certain  means  of  putting  the  tnvers,  abettors,  and  a^logists,  by  the  chief  bendSd- 


discharge  of  one's  duty  as  a  citizen  is  have  been  accomplished, 

fktal  to  his  usefulness  as  a  public  servant.  candidates  chosen  by  the  people — a  contingency  con- 

The  breaking  up  of  the  canal  rinff,  the  better  man-  sequent  upon  no  act  of  omission  of  mine,  and  wyood 
agement  of  our  public  works,  the  large  reduction  of  my  control — has  thus  left  me  for  the  last  three  years 
taxes,  and  other  reforms  aocomplishea  during  my  ad-  and  until  now,  when  the  Democratic  party,  by  its  del- 
ministration,  doubtless  occasioned  my  nomination  for  egates  in  National  Convention  assembled,  ahail  choose 
the  Presidency  by  the  Democracv  of  the  Union,  in  the  a  new  leader,  the  involuntary  but  neoeesary  represoit- 
hope  that  sinular  processes  would  be  applied  to  the  ative  of  this  momentous  issue,  as  such  denied  the  im- 
Federal  Government.  From  the  responsibilities  of  munities  of  private  life,  without  the  powers  conferred 
such  an  undertaking,  appalling  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  public  station,  subject  to  unceasing  fSdsehoods  and 
I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  shrink.  calumnies  fh>m  the  partisans  of  an  Administratioa 

In  the  canvass  which  ensued,  the  Democratic  party  laboring  in  vain  to  justify  its  existence, 

represented  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Fed-  I  have,  nevertheless,  steadfastly  endeavored  to  pre- 

eral  Government,  and  a  restoration  of  our  complex  po-  serve  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 

litical  system  to  the  pure  ideas  of  its  founders.     Upon  the  supreme  issue  before  tne  people  for  their  dedsioQ 

these  issues  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a  ma^  next  November,  whether  this  shall  be  a  govermnoit 

ority  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  cliose  a  ma-  by  the  sovereign  people  through  elections,  or  a  eov- 

jority  of  the  electors  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  Demo-  emment  by  discaraea  servants,  holding  over  by  roroe 

cratio  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  fraud,  and  I  have  withheld  no  sac^fioe  and  ncff- 

It  is  my  right  and  privilege  here  to  say  that  I  was  lected  no  opportunity  to  uphold,  orvanixe,  and  oonsol- 

nominated  and  elected  to  tne  Presidency  absolutely  idate  agunst  the  enemies  of  republican  institutions 

fr^e  frx>m  any  enga^ment  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  great  party  which  alone,  unaer  God,  can  effectu- 

its  powers  or  the  disposal  of  its  patronage.    Through  ally  resist  their  overthrow. 

the  whole  period  or  my  relation  to  Uie  Presidency  I  Having  now  borne  faithfrilly  my  fUll  share  of  labor 

did  everything  in  my  power  to  elevate  and  nothing  to  and  care  m  the  public  service,  ana  wealing  the  marks 

lower  moral  standaros  m  the  competition  of  parties.  of  its  burdens,  1  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  honor< 

By  what  nefarious  means  the  basis  for  a  fdse  count  able  discharge.    I  wish  to  lay  down  the  honors  and 

was  laid  in  several  of  the  States  I  need  not  recite,  toils  of  even  quasi-party  leadership,  and  to  seek  the 


consummation,  has  since  practically  disappeared.    I  States,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  a  renunciaticm  of  i«- 
refUsed  to    ransom   from  the   returning    ooaids   of  election  of  the  Presidency.    To  those  who  think  mj 
Southern  States  die  documentary  evidence  by  the  sup-  nomination  and  reflection  indispensable  to  an  effectual 
pression  of  which  and  by  the  substitution  of  fraudu-  vindication  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
tent  and  forged  papers  a  pretext  was  made  forUie  per-  rulers,  violated  in  my  person,  I  have  accorded  as  looj? 
petration  of  a  false  count.    The  constitutional  duty  of  a  reserve  of  my  decision  as  possible,  but  I  can  do( 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  count  the  electoral  votes  overcome  my  repugnance  to  enter  into  a  new  engagv- 
as  cast,  and  to  give  efrect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ment  which  involves  four  yeare  of  ceaseless  toil, 
expressed  by  their  sufirages,  was  never  fulfilled.     An  '    The  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office  is  abore  t 
elector^  commission,  for  the  existence  of  whidi  I  have  merely  personal  ambition,  but  it  creates  in  me  no  illo- 
no  responsibility,  was  formed,  and  to  it  the  two  Houses  sion.    Its  value  is  as  a  great  power  for  good  to  the 
of  Congress  abmcated  their  duty  to  make  the  count  by  country.    I  said  four  years  ago,  in  aooeptii^  the  nom- 
a  law  enacting  ^at  the  count  of  the    commission  ination :  *^  Knowing  as  I  do^  therefore,  frt>m  fresh  ex- 
should  stand  as  finfd  unless  overruled  by  the  concur-  perience,  how  great  the  difference  is  between  gUdioj; 
rent  action  of  the  two  Houses.    Its  false  count  was  not  through  an  ofScial  routine  and  working  out  a  reform 
overruled^  owing  to  the  complicity  of  a  Republican  of  systems  and  policies,  it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  eoo- 
Senate  with  the  Bepublican  minority  of  the  commis-  template  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  Federal  Ad- 
sion.    Controlled  by  its  Republican  majority  of  eight  ministration  without  an  anxious  sense  of  the  difficul- 
to  seven,  the  Electoral  Commission  oountca  out  the  ties  of  the  undertaking.    If  summoned  by  the  fnf- 
men  elected  by  the  people,  and  counted  in  the  men  frages  of  my  oountrvmen  to  attempt  this  work,  I  shall 
not  elected  by  the  people.  endeavor,  with  Goers  help,  to  be  the  efficient  imtro- 

That  subversion  of  me  election  created  a  new  issue  ment  of  their  will." 
for  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,        Such  a  work  of  renovation  after  many  years  of  mi»- 

transcendin^  in  importance  all  questions  of  adminis-  rule,  such  a  reform  of  systems  and  policies  to  which 

tration.    It  involved  the  vital  principle  of  self- govern-  I  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  all  that  remained 

ment  tlirough  elections  by  the  people.    The  immense  to  me  of  health  and  life,  is  now,  I  fear,  beyond  my 

CTOwth  of  the  means  or  corrupt  influence  over  the  strength.     With  unfeigned  thanss  for  the  honon  be- 

ballot-box  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  having  stowed  upon  me.  with  a  heart  swelling  with  emoo«B 

possession  of  the  executive  administration,  had  already  of  ^titude  to  tne  Democratic  masses  for  the  siroport 

become  a  present  e\'il  and  a  great  danger,  tending  to  which  they  have  piven  to  the  cause  I  represented,  and 

make  elections  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  ham-  their  conndenoe  m  every  emergency,  I  remain,  toui 

pering  the  power  of  the  people  to  change  rulers,  and  fellow-citizen,  SAMUEL  J    TILDEN. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  occupied  President  on  the  third  hallot  taken,  and  Wil- 

three  days,  a  contesting  Tammany  delegation  Ham  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  was  made  the  can- 

from  New  York  being  reiected.    On  Thurs-  didate  for  Vice-President  by  a  single  ballot. 

day,  Jnne  24rth,  General  Winfield  Scott  Uan-  The  votes  on  the  three  ballots  for  candidate 

cock,   of   Pennsylvania,   was    nominated   for  for  President  were  as  follows : 


BALLOTS. 


I 

II 
III. 


171 

820. 

705 


4H 

81 

80 


1 

158i 
111 
2 


g 


88 
6 
1 


i 


6* 
50 


1^ 

i5 


65 
C5^ 


6 
128i 


5 


1 

19 


8 


i 


81 


I 


10 


8 


i 


12 


I 


7j»| 

788 

788 


The  following  is  the  platform  adopted: 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
assembled,  declare : 

1.  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  constitutional 
doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
illustrated  by  the  teachings  and  example  of  a  lonjG^  line 
of  Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  embodied  in 
the  platform  of  the  last  National  Convention  of  the 
party. 

2.  Opposition  to  centralizationism,  and  to  that  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  encroachment  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  creatOj  whatever  be  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism ;  no  sumptuary  laws ;  separation  oi 
Church  and  state  for  the  good  of  each ;  common  schools 
fostered  and  protected. 

8.  Home  rule,  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  paper  convertible  to  coin  on  demand ;  the 
strict  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  State  and  na- 
tional, and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

4.  Tne  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  dvil  power, 
and  a^neral  and  thorough  reform  of  the  cavil  service. 

5.  The  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  the  right  preservative 
of  all  rights,  and  must  and  shall  be  maintained  in  ev- 
ezy  part  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  existing  Administration  is  the  representative 
of  conspiracy  only^  and  its  claim  of  right  to  surround 
the  baliot-boxes  with  troops  and  deputv-marshals,  to 
intimidate  and  obstruct  the  electors,  ana  the  unprece- 
dented use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  its  corrupt  and 
de8]^tic  power,  insults  the  people  and  imperils  their 
institutions. 

7.  The  great  fraud  of  1876-'77,  by  which,  upon  a 
false  count  of  the  electoral  votes  or  two  States,  the  can- 
didate defeated  at  the  polls  was  declared  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and,  for  the  first  time  in  American  historv,  the 
will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  under  a  threat  or  mil- 
itary violence,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  our  system  of 
representative  government.  The  Democratic  party, 
to  preserve  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  civu  war, 
submitted  for  the  time,  in  firm  and  patriotic  faith  that 
the  people  would  punish  this  crime  m  1880.  This  is- 
sue precedes  and  dwarfs  every  other.  It  imposes  a 
more  sacred  duty  upon  the  people  of  the  Union  than 
ever  addressed  tne  conscience  or  a  nation  of  fi'eemen. 

8.  We  execrate  the  course  of  this  Administration  in 
making  places  in  the  civil  service  a  reward  for  politi- 
cal crime,  and  demand  a  reform  by  statute  which  shall 
make  it  for  ever  impossible  for  the  defeated  candidate 
to  bribe  his  wav  to  the  seat  of  a  usurper  by  billeting 
villains  upon  tne  people. 

9.  The  resolution  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  not  a«iin  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  exalted  place  to  Which  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  from 
which  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  is  received  by  the  Democrats  of  the  United 
States  with  sensibility,  and  they  declare  their  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  integrity,  un- 
shaken by  the  assaulte  of  a  common  enemy,  and  they 
f\irther  assure  him  that  he  is  followed  into  the  retire- 
ment he  has  chosen  for  himself  by  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  regara  him  as  one 
who,  by  elevating  the  standards  of  public  morality, 
and  adorning  and  purifying  the  public  service,  merits 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country  and  his  party. 


10.  Free  ships  and  a  living  chance  for  American 
commerce  on  the  seas  and  on  the  land.  No  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  transportation  lines,  corporations,  or 
monopolies. 

11.  Amendment  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  No  more 
Chinese  immigration  except  for  travel,  education,  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  therein  carefully  guarded. 

12.  Public  money  and  public  credit  for  public  piur- 
poses  solely,  and  public  land  for  actual  settlers. 

18.  The  iJemocratic  party  is  the  friend  of  labor  and 
the  laboring-man,  ana  pledges  itself  to  protect  hinri 
alike  afain^  the  cormorants  and  the  Commune. 

14.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty 
and  thrift  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  which  has  re- 
duced the  public  expenditure  $40,000,000  a  year ;  upon 
the  continuation  of  prosperity  at  home  and  tne  national 
honor  abroad,  and  above  all  upon  the  promise  of  such 
a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  as 
shall  insure  us  genuine  and  lasting  reform  in  every 
department  of  the  public  service. 

General  Weaver  was  formally  notified  of  hia 
nomination  by  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Greenbaok-Labor  party  on  the  23d  of  Jnne  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
July  8d  signified  bis  acceptance  m  a  long  letter, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  material  parts : 

It  beinff  the  duty  of  man  to  earn  his  bread  in  tlie 
sweat  of  his  face,  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  civil 
government  to  foster  industry.  AU  laws,  therefore, 
which  place  a  premium  upon  idleness,  whether  oi 
men  or  money,  unjustly  discriminate  in  favor  of  capi- 
tal, or  withhold  fVom  honest  men  the  fiill  and  just  re* 
ward  for  their  labor,  are  simply  monstrous.  Capita] 
should  be  the  servant  of  labor  rather  than  its  master. 

This  great  truth  can  never  bo  realized  untU  there  Is 
an  adequate  circulating  medium.  Inasmuch  as  this 
circulating  medium  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  its  issue 
and  volume  should  be  sacredly  kept  under  the  control 
of  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  banking 
corporations.  All  money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or 
paper,  should  be  issued  oy  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  nation,  and  be  made  a  full  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debtSj  public  and  private. 

The  system  whicn  now  prevails  gives  into  the  hands 
of  banking  corporations  absolute  control  over  the 
volume  of  the  currency,  and  through  this  they  have 
the  power  to  fix  the  pnoe  of  the  labor  and  property  of 
fifty  millions  of  people.  By  provision  of  law,  the 
method  is  clearly  defined  whereby  they  may^  without 
limit^  infiate  or  contract  the  currency  at  will.  Cognate 
to  this  and  a  part  of  the  same  scheme,  stands  the  syp^ 
tem  of  fundiuj?  the  public  debt  Like  national  bank^ 
ing,  this  was  borrowed  from  the  English  monarchy. 
By  this  system  an  enormous  non-taxable,  interest- 
bearing  debt  is  to  be  perpetuated.  The  bonos  support 
the  banks,  and  the  banks  foster  the  public  debt.  If 
you  pay  off  the  bonds,  the  banks  must  cease  to  exist. 
Hence,  if  the  national  banks  are  to  continue,  we  must 
have  a  perpetual  bonded  debt.  Both  patriotism  and 
sound  statesmanship  loudly  call  for  the  abolition  of 
banks  of  issue,  ana  the  substitution  of  legal-tender 
Treasury  notes  for  their  circulation.  Pay  the  bond^i 
according  to  contract,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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SeTcn  haudred  millions  ot  the  public  debt  become  official  announcement  that  the  Republican  Natioiul 

redeemable,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  during  Convention  at  Chicago  had  that  day  nominated  me  as 

this  and  the  ensuing  year.    Two  funding  bills  are  now  their  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.    I 

pending  before  Congress — one  introduced  by  the  Dem-  accept  the  nomination^  with  gratitude  for  the  confl- 

ocratic  and  the  other  by  the  Republican  leader  of  the  denoe  it  impUos,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responn- 

House,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  the  people  bilities  it  imposes.     I  cordially  endorse  the  principles 

for  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  the  lawful  rij'ht  to  pay  set  forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  tlie  ConventioiL 

said  bondis.    This  is  a  crime  against  the  laborer  and  On  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  my  opin- 

the  tax-payer,  and  should  cause  widespread  alarm  ions  are  on  record  among  the  published  proceediDjgs 

among  all  classes.  ...  of  Congress.    I  venture,  however,  to  make  special 

The  two  great  agents  of  commerce  are  money  and  mention  of  some  of  the  principal  topics  whioi  ora 

transportation.    It  is  undeniable  that  both  of  these  likely  to  become  subjects  of  discussion. 
agents  are  under  absolute  control  of  monopolies.    By        Without  reviewing  the*  oontrovenies  which  have 

controlling  the  volume  of  money,  the  bonks  fix  the  been  settled  during  tne  last  twenty  years,  and  with  do 

price  of  all  labor  and  property ;  and  the  railroads,  by  purpose  or  wish  to  revive  the  passions  of  the  late  war, 

combination,  render  competition  impossible,  and  con-  it  should  be  said  that  while  the  Republicans  ftdly 

trol  absolutely  the  price  of  transportation.  .  .  .  reco^ize  and  will  strenuously  defend  all  the  ngtii 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  are  either  retained  by  the  people,  and  all  the  rights  reserved  to 

silent  with  regard  to  these  vital  issues,  or  they  have  the  States,  thev  reject  tiie  pernicious  doctrine  <k  State 

pronounced  in  favor  of  the  monopolies  and  against  supremacy,  which  so  long  crippled  the  functioiis  of 

the  people.     With  fifty  millions  of  people  looking  the  national   Government,  ana  at  one  time  broueht 

them  in  the  face  and  pleading  for  relief^  they  utter  not  the  Union  very  near  to  destruction.     They  insist  uimH 

one  word  of  promise  -or  hope.    Their  l(^ers  and  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  with  ample  power  of 

platform  makers  are  in  the  toils  of  the  syndicate,  self-preservation ;  that  its  Constitution  and  the  laws 

gigantic  bank  corporations  and  railroad  monopolies,  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  tiie  supreme  law  of  the 

and  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  courage  to  land ;  that  the  ri^ht  of  the  nation  to  determine  the 

strike  one  generous  blow  ror  industrial  emancipation,  method  by  which  its  own  Legislature  shall  be  created, 

An  area  of  our  public  domain  larger  than  tne  ter-  can  not  be  surrendered  without  abdicating  one  ot  the 

ritory  occupied  by  the  great  German  Empire  has  been  fundamental  powers  of  ^vemment ;  that  the  natioDsl 

wantonly  aonated  to  wealthy  corporations  :  while  a  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  Representatives  in  Coc- 

bill  introduced    by  Hon.  Hendrick  B.    Wright,   of  gress  shall  neither  be  violated  nor  evaded ;  that  evaj 

Pennsylvania,  to  enable  our  poor  people  to  reach  and  elector  shall  be  permitted,  freely  and  witliout  intinu- 

occupv  the  few  acres  remaining,  has  been  scouted,  dation,  to  cast  hia  lawful  ballot  at  such  election,  sod 

ridiculed,  and  defeated  in  Congress.     In  conseauence  have  it  honestly  counted,  and  that  the  potency  of  his 

of  this  stupendous  system  of  umd-^^rabbing,  millions  vote  shall  not  oe  destroyed  by  the  fraudulent  vote  o( 

of  the  ^oung  men  or  America,  ana  millions  more  of  any  other  person.    The  best  uioughts  and  energies  o^ 

industnous  people  from  abroad,  seeking  homes  in  the  our  people  should  be  directed  to  those  great  question 

New  World,  are  left  homeless  and  destitute.    The  pub-  pf  national  well-being,  in  w^hich  all  have  a  omnmaD 

lie  domain  must  be  sacredly  reserved  to  actual  set-  interest.    Such  efibrts  will  soonest  restore  to  perfect 

tiers,  and  where    corporations    have   not   complied  peace  those  who  were  lately  in  arms  against  mh 

strictly  with  the  terms  of  their  grants,  the  lands  other,  for  justice  and  good- will  will  outlast  psssioo. 

should  be  at  once  reclaimed.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  wounds  of  the  war  can  not 

The  immigration  of  persons  from  foreign  countries,  be  completely  healed,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 

seeking  homes  and  desiring  to  become  citizens  of  the  can  not  fully  pervade  the  whole  country,  until  every 

United  States,  should  be  encouraffed,  but  the  impor-  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  blacky  is  secure  in  the 

tation  of  Chinese  servile  laborers  should  be  prohibited  fr^ee  and  equal  ex^joyment  of  every  civil  and  political 

by  stringent  laws.  .  .  .  ri^ht  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  lain 

One  of  the  grand  missions  of  our  party  is  to  banish  W  herever  the  ex^joyment  of  these  rights  is  not  assured, 

for  ever  fh>m  American  politics  that  deplorable  spirit  discontent  will  prevail,  immigration  will  oeaae,  and 

of  sectional  hatred  whicn  for  base  purposes  has  oecn  the  social  and  industrial  forces  will  continue  to  be  dis- 

fostered  by  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties.    This  has  turbed  by  the  migration  of  laborers  and  the  coast- 

irreatly  deceived  and  embittered  the  public  mind,  quent  diminution  of  prosperity.     The  national  Gov- 

Doth  North  and  South.  emment  should  exercise  all  its  constitutional  authoritr 

Our  civilization  demands  a  new  party,  dedicated  to  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils ;  for  all  iht  people  and  all 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  which  will  not  allow  the  tlie  States  are  members  of  one  body,  and  no  meiober 
war  issues  ever  to  be  reopened,  and  will  render  the  «"*  sufier  without  iiyury  to  all. 
military  strictly  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The  The  most  serious  evils  which  now  afflict  the  Sooth 
war  is  over,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  Peace,  long  neg-  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  such  freedom  awi 
lected,  calls  us  to  worship  at  her  altars ;  let  us  crowd  toleration  of  political  opinion  and  action  that  the  mi- 
yier  temples  with  willing  votaries.  Let  us  have  a  free  nority^  party  can  exercise  an  effective  and  wholeeome 
ballot,  a  fiiir  count,  ana  equal  rights  for  all  class^ —  restraint  upon  the  party  in  power.  Without  such  re- 
fer the  laboring-man  in  Northern  manufactories,  straint  parity  rule  becomes  tyrannical  and  corrupt 
mines,  and  workshops,  and  for  the  struggling  poor,  The  prosperity  which  is  made  possible  in  the  Soota 
both  white  and  black,  in  the  cotton-fields  oi  the  hy  its  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  will  never 
South.  be  realized  until  every  voter  can  freely  and  aafelv  rap- 

I  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  invoke  united  action  port  any  party  he  pleases, 
of  all  industrial  classes.  Irrespective  of  party,  that  we        Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popo- 

may  make  a  manly  struggle  for  the  inoependence  of  lar  education,  without  which  neither  justice  uofW- 

labor,  and  to  reSsta  olish  m  the  administration  of  public  dom  can  be  permanently  maintained.    Its  interests 

affairs  the  old-time  Democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jack-  are  intrusted  to  the  States  and  to  the  voluntary  actioa 

son,  and  the  pure  Republicanism  of  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  people.     Whatever  help  the  natiou  con  justly 

and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  afford  snould  be  generously  given  to  aid  the  State*  ia 

^  1   i-«     u  1 J  J     »  .       .  supporting  common  schools,  but  it  would  be  uiyust  to 

ixeneral  Uariiela  accepted   the  nommntion  our  people  and  dangerous  to  our  institutiona  to  apply 

of  the  Chicago  Convention  in  the  following  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  or  oitlw 

letter  addressed  to  its  president :  S^*^*««  ^  ^e  support  of  socUrian  schooLj.    The  «p^ 

ration  of  the  Church  and  the  state  in  everything  re- 

Mmrroa,  Omo,  July  10, 18S0.  lating  to  taxation  should  be  absolute. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June  last        On  the  subject  of  national  finances,  my  view*  hav« 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you,  in  the  presence  been  so  ft^uently  and  ftilly  expressed  that  littk  is 

of  the  committee  of  which  you  Vcre  chairman,  the  needed  in  the  way  of  additional  statement    Tbep^^ 
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I  now  so  woll  secured,  and  the  rate  of  annual 
108  been  so  reduc^  bv  refunding,  that  ri^d 
in  expenditures  and  tne  faithful  application 
plu3  revenues  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
)t  will  gradually  but  certainly  free  the  people 
burdens,  and  close  with  honor  the  financial 
f  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  Govem- 
i  provide  for  all  its  ordinary  expenditures. 
Large  its  sacred  obligations  to  the  soldiers  of 
1^  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
in  its  defense.  The  resumption  of  specie 
I,  which  the  Republican  party  so  courageous^ 
icceasfully  accomplished,  has  removed  from 
)f  controversy  manj  questions  that  long  and 
disturbed  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
ess  of  the  country.  Oiir  paper  currency  is 
lationol  as  the  flag,  and  resumption  has  not 
ie  it  everywhere  equal  to  coin,  but  has 
Into  use  our  store  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
g  medium  is  more  abundant  than  ever  be- 
wc  need  only  to  maintain  the  equality  of  all 
rs  to  insure  to  labor  and  capital  a  measure  of 
m  the  use  of  which  no  one  can  suffer  loss. 
t;  prosperity  which  the  country  is  now  enjoy- 
d  not  be  endangered  by  any  violent  changes 
ul  financial  experiments, 
rence  to  our  customs  laws,  a  policy  should 
jd  which  will  bring  revenue  to  the  Treasury, 
3nable  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  our 
jstries  to  compete  fairly  in  our  own  markets 
labor  and  capital  of  foreijsfn  nroiuccrs.  We 
for  the  people  of  the  Unitea  States,  not  for 

>  world,  and  it  Ls  our  glory  that  the  American 
)  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  than  his 
►mpetitor.  Our  country  can  not  be  indepon- 
ids  its  people;  with  their  abundant  natural 
,  possess  tne  requisite  skiU  at  any  time  to 
00,  and  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in  tim3 
to  produce  all  the  necessary  implements  of 
;  was  the  manifest  intention  of  tne  founlers 
vemment  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
anding  armies  alone,  but  by  raising  amoig 
e  a  greater  army  of  artlsaas,  whose  intelli- 

I  skill  should  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
d  glory  of  the  nation.  Fortunately  for  the 
}f  commerce,  there  is  no  longer  any  formida- 
ition  to  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
irbors  and  great  navigable  rivers,  provided 
xpenditures  for  that  purpoie  are  stnctly  lira- 
►rKs  of  national  irapartance.  The  Mississippi 
th  lis  great  tributaries,  is  of  such  vital  im- 
to  so  many  millions  of  people  that  the  safety 
vigution  requires  exceptional  consideration, 
to  secure  to  the  nation  the  control  of  all  its 
resident  Jefferson  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
ritory,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
ic  Oisean.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  should 
id  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  that  great 

II  cease  to  be  a  terror  to  those  who  dwell  upon 
,  and  by  which  its  shipping  maj  safely  carry 
trial  products  of  twenty-five  millions  of  peo- 
e  interests  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  basis 
r  material  prosperity,  and  in  which  seven 
of  our  population  are  engaged,  as  well  as  the 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  demand  that 
;ios  for  cheap  transportation  shall  be  increased 
»e  of  all  our  great  watercourses. 

laterial  interests  of  this  country,  the  tradi- 

its  settlement,  and  the  sentiment  of  our  peo- 

led  the  Government  to  offer  the  widest  nos- 

>  immigrants  who  seek  our  shores  for  new  and 
loraes,  willing  to  share  the  burdens  as  well 
nefits  of  our  society,  and  intendincf  that  their 

shall  become  an  undistinguishable  part  of 
lation.  The  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese 
M^ific  coast  partakes  but  little  of  the  qualities 
in  immigration,  either  in  its  purposes  or  its 
[t  is  too  much  like  an  importation  to  be  wel- 
ithout  restrictions ;  too  much  like  an  invasion 
)ked  upon  without  solicitude.  We  can  not 
o  allow  any  form  of  servile  labor  to  be  intro- 


duced among  us  under  the  guise  of  immigration.  Bec- 
o^izing  the  gravity  of  this  subject,  the  pr^ent  Ad- 
ministration, supported  b^  Cong^ress,  has  sent  to  China 
a  commission  or  oistinguished  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  such  a  modification  of  the  existing  treaty 
OS  will  prevent  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  pres- 
ent situaUon.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  these 
diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  successful,  without  the 
loss  of  commercial  intercourse  between  tne  two  pow- 
ers, which  promises  a  great  increase  of  reciprocal  trade 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  markets.  Should  these 
effbrts  &il,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  mitigate 
the  evils  already  felt  and  prevent  their  mcrease  bv  such 
restrictions  as,  without  violence  or  injustice,  will  place 
upon  a  sure  foundation  the  peace  of  our  communities 
and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  labor. 

The  appointment  of  citizens  to  the  various  execu- 
tive and  judicial  offices  of  the  Government  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  duties  which  the  Constitution 
has  imposed  on  the  Executive.  The  Convention  wisely 
demands  that  Congress  shall  cooperate  with  the  Exec- 
utive department  m  placing  the  civil  service  on  a  bet- 
ter basis.  Experience  has  proved  that,  with  our  fr^ 
quent  changes  of  Administration,  no  system  of  reform 
can  be  ma^  effective  and  permanent  without  the  aid 
of  legislation.  Appointments  to  the  military  and  na- 
val service  are  so  regulated  by  law  and  custom  as  to 
leave  but  little  ^und  for  complaint.  It  may  not  bo 
wise  to  make  similar  regulations  by  law  for  the  civil 
service.  But,  without  invading  the  authority  or  ne- 
cessary discretion  of  the  Executive,  Congress  should 
devise  a  method  that  will  determine  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice and  greatly  reduce  the  uncertainty  which  makes 
that  service  so  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Without 
depriving  any  officer  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  him  to  discharge  all  his  official 
duties  with  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  feithfulness. 
To  select  wisely  from  our  vast  population  those  who 
are  best  fitted  for  the  many  offices  to  be  filled,  requires 
an  acquaintance  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  one  man. 
The  Executive  should,  therefore,  seek  and  receive  the 
information  and  assistance  of  those  whose  knowledge 
of  the  communities  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  per- 
formed best  qualifies  them  to  aid  in  making  the  wisest 
choice. 

The  doctrines  announced  hy  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion are  not  the  temporary  devices  of  a  partv  to  attract 
votes  and  carry  an  election ;  they  are  deliberate  con- 
victions resulting  from  a  careful  studv  of  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  the  events  of  our  nistory,  and  the 
best  impulses  of  our  people.  In  my  judgment,  these 
principles  should  control  the  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  In  any  event,  thev  will 
guide  my  conduct  until  experience  points  out  a  oetter 
wav. 

K  elected,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  enforce  strict 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to 
promote,  as  best  I  may,  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  relying  for  support  upon  the  wisdom 
of  Congress,  the  intelligence  ana  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  favor  of  G<Ki. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  vcrv  trulv,  vours, 

'       J.  A -GARFlfeLD. 

To  the  Hon.  Georoe  F.  Hoab,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention  formally  notified  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  of  their  nomination,  by  letter, 
on  the  13th  of  July.  The  following  is  General 
Hancock's  letter  of  acceptance : 

OovxRNOR^s  Iblawd,  Kew  Tosk,  July  29, 1880. 

To  Ilon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  PteHdent  of  the  Con- 
ventiony  Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  Chairman^  and 
others  of  tlis  Committee  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention, 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  18,  1880,  apprising  me 
formally  of  my  nomination  to  the  office  of  President  of 
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the  United  States,  by  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, lately  assembled  in  Cincinnati.  I  accept 
the  nomination,  with  ^^teful  appreciation  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me.  The  prmdples  enunciated  by 
the  Convention  are  those  I  have  cherished  in  the  past 
and  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  in  the  future. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  J  and  fifteenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  embodying  the 
result  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  are  inviolable.  If  called 
to  the  Presidency  I  shall  deem  it  m^  duty  to  resist, 
with  all  my  power,  any  atteinpt  to  impair  or  evade 
the  fUll  force  and  effect  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in 
every  article,  section,  and  amendment,  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  powers 
granted  by  it  to  the  legislative,  executive,  ana  judi- 
cial departments  define  and  limit  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government.  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  States,  belong  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people.  The  General  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, each  acting  in  its  own  sphere  without 
trenching  on  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  con- 
btitute  this  Union.  This  Union,  comprising  a  General 
Government  with  general  powers,  and  State  govern- 
ments with  State  powers  for  purposes  local  to  the 
States,  is  a  political  system,  the  foundations  of  whidi 
were  laid  in  the  profoundest  wisdom.  This  is  the 
Union  our  fathers  made,  and  which  haa  been  so  re- 
spected abroad  and  so  beneficent  at  home.  Tried  by 
blood  and  fire,  it  stands  to-day  a  model  form  of  free  pop- 
ular govermnent,  a  political  system  which,  if  rigntly 
administered,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
admiration  of  the  worla.  Mav  we  not  say,  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Washington :  "  Tne  unity  of  government 
which  constitutes  us  one  people  is  justly  dear  to  us. 
It  is  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  our  peace,  safety^  and  pros- 
perity, and  of  that  liberty  we  so  highlv  prize  and  in- 
tend at  every  hazard  to  preserve"  ?  But  no  form  of 
fovemmentj  however  careftilly  devised,  no  principles, 
owever  sound,  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
imless  the  Administration  is  faithfm  and  efficient. 

It  is  a  vital  principle  in  our  system  that  neither 
fraud  nor  force  must  be  allowed  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  the  people.  When  fraud,  violence,  or  incompe- 
tence controls,  the  noblest  constitutions  and  wisest 
laws  are  useless.  The  bayonet  is  not  the  fit  instru- 
ment for  collecting  the  votes  of  free  men.  It  is  only 
by  a  full  vote,  free  ballot,  and  fair  count,  that  the 
people  can  rule  in  fact,  as  required  by  the  theory  of 
our  Government.  Take  this  foundation  away,  and 
the  whole  structure  falls.  Public  office  is  a  trust,  not 
a  bounty  bestowed  upon  the  holder.  No  incompetent 
or  dishonest  person  snould  ever  be  intrusted  with  it, 
or,  if  appoint^,  he  should  be  promptly  ejected. 

The  oasis  of  substantial,  practical,  civil-service  re- 
form must  first  be  established  by  the  people  in  filling 
elective  offices.  If  they  fix  a  high  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations for  office,  and  sternly  reject  the  corrupt  and 
incompetent^  the  result  will  \)e  decisive  in  governing 
the  action  of  the  servants  whom  they  intrust  with  the 
appointing  power. 

The  war  for  the  Union  was  successfully  closed  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago.  All  cla.sMe8  of  our  people  must 
share  alike  in  the  blessings  of  the  Union,  and  are 

X.Uy  concerned  in  its  perpetuitv,  and  in  the  proper 
inistration  of  public  affairs.  We  are  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace.  Henceforth  let  it  be  our  purpose  to 
cultivate  sentiments  of  friendship,  and  no  animosity 
against  our  fellow-citizens. 

Our  material  inter^ts,  varied  and  progressive,  de- 
mand our  constant  and  united  efforts.  A  sedulous  and 
scrupulous  care  of  the  public  credit,  together  with  a 
wise  and  economical  management  of  our  governmental 
expenditures,  should  be  maintained,  in  order  that 
labor  may  be  liuhtly  burdened,  and  that  all  persons 
may  be  protected  in  their  rights  to  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industrv. 

The  time  nas  come  to  enjoy  the  substantial  benefits 
oi  reconciliation.    As  one  people  we  have  common 


interests.  Let  us  encourage  that  harmony  and  gener- 
ous rivalry  among  our  own  industries  wnich  will  re- 
vive (tur  languishing  merchant  marine,  extend  oor 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  assist  our  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  producers  to  develop  our  vast 
natural  resources,  and  increase  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  people. 

if^ elected  I  shall,  with  the  divine  favor,  labor  with 
what  ability  I  possess  to  discharge  my  duties  with 
fidelity  according  to  my  convictions,  and  shall  take 
care  to  protect  and  defend  the  Union,  and  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  and  ec^ually  executed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  alike.  I  will  assume  the  respon- 
sibility, fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that  to  administer 
rightly  the  functions  of  government  is  to  diachai^^ 
the  most  sacred  duty  that  can  devolve  upon  an  Amen- 
can  citizen.    I  am,  very  respectfully, 

WINFIELD  8.  HANCOCK. 

The  canvass  was  condncted  with  considerabld 
warmth  and  activity,  althoagh  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  reform  or  change  in  administration  and 
policy  entered  into  the  contest  to  only  a  slight 
degree.    The  issues  of  the  past  and  the  contest 
of  sections  were  still  dwelt  upon,  and  the  re- 
sources of  political  management  were  brought 
into  full  play  to  secure  the  result.    Some  inci- 
dental and  confusing  use  was  made  of  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  of  home  industrj  and  that  of 
restrictmg  Chinese  immigration,  but  they  were 
not  directly  in  issue.    (For  the  forged  **  Chinese 
letter,"  see  New  York.) 

The  election  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  result  of  the  popular  vote  in  the 
several  States  was  as  follows: 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Cahfornla 

Colorado 

CoDDecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loalsiana. 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Mas'saehosetta... 

Michigan , 

Minnesota , 

Mi5sis8ippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont.   

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Garfield 
(Rtpoblicmn) 


Total. 


&6,221 

42,436 

80^78 

27,460 

67,071 

14,133 

28.682 

64,0S6 

818.087 

282.164 

188,927 

121.549 

106.306 

88,016 

74,088 

78.515 

165.205 

18\841 

t>8,908 

84,n54 

lf>8,567 

54,979 

10,445 

44,852 

120,555 

555,544 

115,874 

87^043 

20.619 

444,7(U 

18,195 

.%S,071 

107,677 

53,298 

4^567 

&4,020 

4  ,248 

144.400 


HmmotIi     I  W 
(Democnt).  (Gi 


4,450,921 


91,185 

60,775 

80,417 

24,647 

64.415 

15u275 

27,922 

102,470 

277.821 

225,522 

105,845 

09,801 

149,068 

65,067 

6?,171 

98.706 

111,9C0 

181.697 

53,815 

75.750 

208,609 

2!?,5i8 

11.21A 

40,794 

122,665 

684,611 

124,208 

840,821 

19.8.*^ 

407.428 

io.:"9 

112,312 
129.5*^9 
156.628 

18.816 
128.586 

57,891 
114,649 


4,642 

4.079 
8^(76 
l.*«6 

868 
120 


26.858 
12,986 
82.701 
19,851 
U,499 
4S9 
4,408 

4,548 

8,267 

5.797 

85,1«5 

8.950 

"ft2S 

1«7 

12.878 

1,I2« 

6.456 

£45 

20,6CS 

236 

561 

^9l7 

27,406 
1,215 

•  •  •  ■ 

9.079 
7,9S6 


409 


441 

258 

•  •  • 

6» 
Hi 


19» 

m 

l^T 


4,447,!!«S8  -807.740     lft*» 


The  plurality  of  Garfield  over  Hancock, «« 
shown  in  these  returns,  was  3,033 ;  but  in  the 
whole  vote  the  nwgority  against  the  former  was 
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816,708.  In  addition  to  the  votes  summed  np 
in  the  table,  there  were  707  for  the  American 
or  Antimason  ticket,  and  989  imperfect  and 
scattering.  In  Louisiana  there  were  two  Gar- 
field tickets,  the  **  regular  ^^  and  the  **  Beattie  ^' 
ticket.  The  former  received  27,676  and  the 
latter  10,340  votes.  In  Maine  the  Hancock 
vote  was  cast  for  a  **  Fusion  "  ticket,  consisting 
of  four  Greenbackers  and  three  Democrats,  but 
there  was  also  a  straight  Greenback  ticket.  In 
Virginia  there  were  two  Hancock  tickets,  that 
of  the  regular  Democrats  and  tliat  of  the  "•  Re- 
adjusters.^^  The  former  received  96,912  and 
the  latter  81,674  votes. 

The  electoral  votes  of  the  several  States  were 
oast  on  the  6tli  of  December,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Georgia,  which,  in  accordance 
with  a  State  law,  were  cast  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  that  month.  The  votes  were  as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT. 

TIOB-PRESIDENT. 

STATS 

<88). 

0»rfleld. 

FUaoock. 

Arthur. 

Englhb. 

Total. 

Ahbftinti 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

10 

10 

Arkansas   

•  • 

6 

•  • 

6 

6 

CaUfornU 

1 

5 

1 

5 

6 

Colorado 

8 

a  a 

t 

a  a 

8     . 

Connectlcat. . . 

6 

•  • 

•  a 

6 

Delaware 

•  • 

8 

m  a 

8 

8 

Florida 

•  • 

4 

a  • 

4 

4 

Geon^ 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

11 

11 

Illinois 

21 

•  • 

21 

a  • 

81 

Indiana 

15 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

15 

Iowa 

11 
5 

•  • 

•  • 

11 
5 

•  • 

a  a 

11 

Kansas 

5 

Kentucky 

•  • 

12 

•  a 

12 

12 

Louisiana 

• 

8 

«  a 

8 

8 

Mitine 

T 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

7 

Maryland 

•  a 

8 

a  • 

8 

8 

Massachusetts. 

13 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

18 

Michl^n 

11 

•  • 

11 

a  a 

11 

Minnesota 

5 

•  • 

5 

a  a 

5 

Mississippi 

Missoarl 

■  ■ 

8 

a  • 

8 

8 

•  • 

15 

•   a 

15 

15 

Nebraska 

8 

a  • 

8 

•  a 

8 

Nerada 

•  • 

8 

a  a 

8 

8 

N.  Hampshire. 

5 

•  • 

5 

•  a 

5 

New  Jeraey.. . 

•  • 

9 

•   a 

9 

9 

New  York 

85 

.. 

85 

8^ 

North  Carolina 

•  • 

10 

•  a 

li) 

10 

Ohio 

22 

•  • 

2i 

a  a 

22 

Oreifon 

3 

•  « 

3 

a  a 

8 

Pennsykania. . 

2J 

•  • 

2) 

•   a 

29 

Ebode  Island.. 

4 

•  a 

4 

•  a 

4 

South  Carolina. 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

7 

7 

Tennessee 

•  • 

12 

a   a 

12 

12 

Texas  

•  • 

8 

•    • 

8 

8 

Vermont 

5 

•  • 

5 

a  a 

5 

Virjflnia 

•  • 

11 

•  a 

11 

11 

West  Vh^iiia. 

,  , 

5 

•  a 

5 

5 

WlsconsLn 

10 

•  • 

10 

a  a 

V) 

Total 

214 

155 

214 

155 

869 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
in  March,  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  under  which  a  State  Judge  may  be  indicted 
and  punished  for  excluding  colored  citizens 
from- jury-lists.  The  case  arose  in  Virginia, 
where  Judge  Rives,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  had  directed  his  grand  jury  to 
find  indictments  against  State  Judges  charged 
with  this  oflfenss.  Judge  Coles,  of  the  State 
Court,  who  had  been  indicted  and  placed  un- 
der arrest,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  and  refused  to  give  bail.  The  case 
Was  brougfit  before  the  Supreme  Court,  by  an 


application  for  a  writ  of  hdbecu  corpus^  with  a 
view  to  testing  the  validity  of  the  act  of  March 
4,  1879.  The  Court  refused  the  application, 
and  held  that  the  act  under  which  Judge  Coles 
was  indicted  was  authorized  by  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Justice  Strong  delivering  the  opinion. 
Justices  Clifford  and  Field  dissented,  the  latter 
arguing  that  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  its  amendments  which  authorizes 
any  interference  by  Congress  with  the  States 
in  the  administration,  of  their  government  and 
the  enforcement  of  their  laws,  with  respect  to 
any  matter  over  which  jurisdiction  was  not 
surrendered  to  the  United  States.  Nothing, 
in  his  judgment,  could  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  destroy  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
the  States,  and  reduce  them  to  a  humiliating 
and  degrading  dependence  upon  the  Centrfu 
Government,  engender  constant  irritation,  and 
destroy  that  domestic  tranquillity  which  it  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Constitution  to  insure, 
than  the  doctrine  asserted  in  this  case — that 
Congress  can  exercise  coercive  authority  over 
tlie  judicial  officers  of  the  States  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  under  State  laws.  It 
will  be  only  another  step  in  the  same  direction 
toward  consolidation,  when  it  assumes  to  exer- 
cise similar  coercive  authority  over  the  Gov- 
ernors and  legislators  of  States. 

Another  decision,  rendered  on  the  8th  of 
March,  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws.  Certain  election  officers  in  Balti- 
more had  been  convicted  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  and  imprisoned,  for  interfering 
with  the  Federal  supervisors  of  election  and 
deputy-marshals  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  petition  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
and  certiorari,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  election  laws,  under  which  the 
State  officers  were  indicted,  were  unconstitu- 
tional. Justice  Bradley  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  and  held  — 

1.  That  the  Federal  election  laws  are  constitutional 
and  valid. 

2.  That  Circuit  Courts  have  jurisdiction  of  indict- 
ments under  these  laws. 

8.  That,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  su- 
pervisory power  over  regulations  made  by  a  State  for 
the  management  of  Congressional  elections,  and  may 
either  alter,  modify,  or  odd  to  them  entirely  new  regu- 
lations. 

4.  That  in  the  exercise  of  such  supervisory  power 
Congress  may  impose  new  duties  on  officers  or  elec- 
tion, or  additional  penalties  for  breach  of  duty,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  attendance  of  officers  to  prevent  frauds 
and  see  that  elections  are  legal]  v  and  fairly  conducted. 

5.  That  the  exercise  of  such  power  can  properly 
cause  no  collision  of  regulations  or  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  subi^  is 
paramount  and  supersedes  all  inconsistent  reguIatioDB 
of  a  State. 

6.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  State 
and  national  sovereignties  to  preclude  the  cooperation 
of  both  in  the  matter  of  elections  of  representatives. 

7.  That  Congress  has  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  vest  in  Circuit  Courts  the  appointment  of  su- 
pervisors of  elections. 

8.  That  the  provision  which  authorizes  deputy-mar^ 
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Bhalfl  to  keep  the  peace  at  elections  is  not  unconstitu-  Plenipotentiary,  and  his  Imperial  Majestj  the  Em- 
tional,  and  tnat  the  national  Government  has  the  right  peror  of  China  has  appointed  Pao  Chim,  a  member  of 
to  use  physical  force  in  anv  part  of  the  United  States  nis  Imperial  Majesty's  Pnvv  Council,  and  SuperiD- 
to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws.  tendent  of  the  Board'of  Ci\il  Office,  and  Li  Hung  Tsao, 
9.  That  the  supervisory  power  of  Congress  includes  a  member  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  Pri\'T  Coondl,  as 
the  power  to  compel  State  officers  of  elections  to  ob-  his  Commissioners  Plenipotentiary ;  and  toe  eaid  Corn- 
serve  such  State  laws,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  missioners,  having  conjomtly  examined  their  fliU  pow- 
representatives,  as  Congress  may  have  left  unchanged,  ers,  and  having  mscu^ed  the  points  of  possible  modi' 

T     ^'        /-.viT    J       J  T"  ij   J'         i.  J  •     xi-'  flcation  in  existing  treaties,  have  agreea  upon  the  fol- 

Justices  Clifford  and  Field  dissented  m  this  lowing  articles  inmodification : 

case  also,  the  latter  submitting  an  elaborate        Article  I.  Whenever^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 

opinion,  in  which  he  maintained  that  it  is  not  emment  of  the  United  btates,  the  cominj;  of  Chinese 

competent  for  Congress  to  punish  a  State  officer  ^^'^^  ^,f^«  ^."^^^  ^}^\Z''  ^""^  residence  therein, 

*««  ♦K^    .»««,*.^«  \l>  ,.rk;«w  1.^  ^;«^K»..»^^   ♦!.«.  affect,  or  threaten  to  affect,  the  interests  of  that  coun- 

f or  the   manner  in  which   he  discharged  the  try,  ti  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  said  country, 

duties  imposed  upon  nim  by  State  laws.     The  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof,  the  Gov- 

judicial  power  of  the  Government,  he  argued,  emment  of  China  agrees  that  the  6oveniment  of  the 

is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  "  cases  in  law  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such 

and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  9^^?  %  residence,  But  may  not  absolutely  prohibit 

,  Vi-u    TT   -4,  A  04.  I     «      '^v/uovivufciviA  cwiAA  j^.    Thc  Imutatiou  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable, 

laws  of  the  United  btates,     and  to  certam  oth-  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  the 

er  cases  which  the  Constitution  enumerates.  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  io- 

It  can  not  be  enlarged  by  Congress  so  as  to  duded  in  the  limitation.    Legislation  taken  in  regard 

embrace  cases  not  enumerated  by  the  Consti-  V^  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  sudi  a  character  only  as 

tutioiu    Furthermore,  the  Federalkw  to  nun-  r^S^oMmmi^it,  ITS^^ 

isn  a  State  otncer  for  the  manner  m  which  he  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse, 
performs  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  State        Abt.  II.  Clunese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the 

asserts  a  power  inconsistent  with  and  destruo-  United   States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or 

tive  of  the  independence  of  the  States  in  mat-  ^™  curiosity,  together  with  body  and  household 

t,    ^  V    "  «       ^r     ,        ?!      -i  \'-'*'°*'^  *"  "jau-  gervants,  and  Chmese  laborers  who  are  now  m  the 

ters  over  which  their  authority  has  never  been  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their 

surrendered.     If  the  Federal  Government  can  own  free-will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the 

punish  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State,  it  rights,  privileges,  hnmunities,  and  exemptions  which 

may  also  punish  obedience  to  them,  and  gradu-  J^  accorded  to  the  citi2ens  and  subjects  of  the  mat 

A.    A.\  •  1  A  1.       A     'J  °.    t  mvored  nation, 

ate  the  punishment  according  to  its  own  judg-        ^bt.  III.  If  Chmese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other 

ment  ot  their  propriety  and  wisdom.     It  may  class,  now  either  permanently  or  temporarily  iwidiiw 

thus  exercise  supervision  over  the  legislation  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  meet  with  nP 

of  States,  subversive  of  all  their  reserved  pow-  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Got- 

«-«      T*  ik^.  T?«-rirv»«i  r«rv»^A«.««»A»4-  y»««  -rirv^-i^j^  cmment  of  thc  Umtod  Stdtcs  will  exert  all  its  power 

ers.     If  the  Federal  Government  can  do  this,  ^  ^^-^  measures  for  their  protection,  and  to  Secure 

the  tenth  amendment  is  a  delusion,  and  the  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 

States  may  at  any  time  be  degraded  to  the  level  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  rab- 

of  municipal  corporations,  existing  at  the  will  j^cto  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which  thejare 

of  Congress  entitled  bv  treaty. 

rrv.     i^      '    '    *  T»i     •     i.     i.'  4.  I.  Abt.  IV.  The  high  contracting  powers  having  MTwd 

The  Commissioners  Plenipotentiary  sent  to  ^pon  the  foregoing  articles,  wheneverthe  Go^rSwDt 

China  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  legishitive  measure*  in 

which  should  restrict  Immigration  from  that  accordance  therewith,  such  measures  will  be  commnni- 

empire  to  the  United   States,  concluded  their  cated  to  the  Government  of  China.    IfsuchmoBurw, 

n/><«rxf;af;^na  ^it^u  4^k«  «;».«»4-»»r.  «#  *«,«  4^.^^4-:^«  as  enacted,  are  found  to  work  hardships  upon  the  sub- 

negot lations  with  the  signature  of  two  treaties  ^^  ^f  cAina,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Vwhington 

at  I'eking,  on  the  17th  of  riovember,  one  of  may  bring  the  matter  to  thc  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 

which  was  of  a  commercial   character  only.  State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  mb- 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  latter  is  a  J^<^  with  him ;  and  the  Chinese  Forei^  Office  mar 

prohibition  of  all  participation  by  American  I^^SlfpeS^L'S  S^JS^rX'sS'^'S^ 

citizens  or  American  vessels  in  the  opium-traf-  to  the  end  that  mutual  and  unquaUfied  benefit  nay 

fie.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  result, 
which  relates  to  immigration :  In  fiiith  whereof,  the   respective  plenipotentiaries 

jjri  T     au      •  i-^i-  *  TT        /.  A  have  signed  and  scaled  the  foregoing  at  Peking,  in 

Wherms  In  the  eighth  year  of  Heen-fung,  Anno  English  and  Chinese,  being  thr^  origmals  of  each 

^T^\3!''®'  ^  ^n^^^T^ilP^'^S®.  ^J^^  friendship  was  con-  text,  of  even  tenor  ani  datTthe  ratific^ions  of  trhicb 

eluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Chi-  ^i^^\  y^^  exchanged  at  Peking,  within  one  vear  Horn 

na,  to  which  were  added,  m  the  seventh  year  of  Tung  the  date  of  its  e^cution. 

Chih,  Anno  Domini  1868  certain  supplementary  ar-        po^e  at  Peking,  this  nth  day  of  November,  in  the 

tides  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties,  which  snpple-  y^ar  of  our  Lord  1880,  Kuang  Tsu,  sLxth  vesr,  tenth 

mentary  articles  were  to  be  perpetually  observed  and  moon  fifteenth  day  o        ?  .      i 

obeyed;  and  .    ^.u    tt    *  ^  o*  *      v.  J^AMES  B.  ANGELL,  [Seal" 

WTiereaiy  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  be-  JOHN  F    SWIFT  " 

cause  of  the  oonstimtly  increasing  immigration  of  Chi  WILLIAM  HENrV  TBESCOTT, 

nese  laborers  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  Signatures  of  Chinese  Commissioners, 

the  embarrassments  consequent  upon  such  immigra-         t»    ^  .  .  'c       *        x.      u   i^n 

tion,  now  desires  to  negotiate  a  modification  of  the  ex-         Both  treaties  await  ratification  by  the  56"- 

isting  treaties,  which  shall  not  be  in  direct  contraven-  ate. 
tion  of  their  spirit:      ^     .^    ^    ^  ^^    ^  .   ^  ^  (For  matters  pertaining  to  natiomd  and  in- 

Now,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  tprnational  trade  see  OoMMFRrit  •  for  condition 

of  America  has  apiwinted  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michi-  ^^rnaiionai  iraae,  see  ^OMMEBCK  ,  ror")nuH. 

gan;  John  F.  Swift  of  California ;  and  William  Hen-  of  military  and  naval   forces,    see  Armt  ana 

ry  Trescott,  of  South  Carolina,  as  his  Commissioners  Navy,  respectively ;  for  financial  movementi 


Seal 
Sua. 
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and  operations,  see  Finances  ;  for  matters  of 
domestio  policy  and  internal  affairs,  see  Con- 
gress, Public  Documents,  and  the  several 
8tat«s  nnder  their  respective  names.) 

UNI  VERS  ALISTS.  Tlie  Board  of  Trnstoes 
reported  to  the  General  Convention  in  October, 
1880,  that  the  statistical  returns  they  had  re- 
ceived were  more  nearly  full  than  ever  before ; 
those  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
liV^isconsin,  and  Minnesota  were  complete,  and 
those  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  substantially  so.  No  returns 
had  been  received  from  Missouri  or  Georgia. 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics, 
the  numbers  in  parishes  not  reporting  being 
estimated : 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

YennoDt 

HaMachosetto 

Rhode  Island 

Coonecticat 

Dew  York 

lifew  Jersey 

PennsyiTaiiia 

Maryland  

Distrfct  of  Colombia. .  . 

Georgia 

Alabaiooa. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

liJinola 

IViaconsln 

^Minnesota 

Iowa 

Xansas 

I^ebraska 

I>akota  Territory 

Colorado 

Xentocky 

Province  of  Quebec 

l^oTa  9colia 

Oregon 

lYyoming  Territory. . . . 

Total 


Pwiahes. 

FunfllM. 

Chnrdi- 

DMODDOTt* 

Ti 

8,499 

1,412 

89 

1,821 

78S 

66 

2,711 

1,594 

118 

9/J04 

6,120 

8 

891 

655 

15 

1,057 

925 

187 

5,684 

6,477 

9 

845 

189 

86 

941 

1,5S8 

2 

149 

814 

1 

95 

70 

13 

80 

807 

12 

188 

849 

110 

2,8(15 

6,186 

82 

888 

532 

» 

733 

2,213 

65 

2,6^ 

2330 

24 

567 

445 

9 

892 

342 

84 

1,050 

66) 

5 

127 

71 

2 

40 

•  •  • 

1 

8) 

•  •  • 

1 

2) 

• 

8 

225 

410 

5 

1-28 

199 

1 

71 

•  •  • 

10 

150 

832 

4 

100 

119 

689 

87,209 

83,579 

MMfibvn 
■ehoob. 

5,041 
1,758 
2.749 
15,781 
1,413 
1,590 
7,784 
1,800 
2,025 
814 

•  •  • 

163 

4,265 

1,8)2 

1,603 

8,151 

761 

6iJl 

1,467 

1S7 

50 

50 

20 

65 

67 

100 


58,512 


The  total  amount  of  property  owned  by  the 
churches  above  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
was  $6,752,100 ;  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  church  purposes  was  $1,180,997.  The 
Teceiptsof  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  been  $15,- 
275.  The  Murray  Centenary  Fund  amounted 
to  $121,757.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  reduced  from  $15,120  to  $11,631. 
The  J.  G.  Gunn  Ministerial  Fund  amounted  to 
$8,162.  The  Woman^s  Centenary  Association 
Jiad  received  during  the  year  $1,829,  and  had 
a  permanent  fund  of  $2,150.  The  Publication 
and  Tract  Committee  had  distributed  587,000 
pages  of  tracts  and  large  numbers  of  denomina- 
tional papers  and  books  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  Scotland,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia.  The  Trustees  had  obtained 
a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  in 
VOL.  XX. — 45    A 


order  to  gain  greater  freedom  in  investments 
tlian  tliey  enjoyed  under  their  charter  from 
New  York.  A  number  of  local  missions  were 
supported,  including  one  among  the  Indians. 
A  communication  had  been  received  from  the 
Universalist  Convention  in  Scotland  asking  for 
the  fellowship  of  the  General  Convention.  The 
Convention  aid  not  contemplate  extending  for- 
mal fellowship  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  beyond 
the  limits  of  America,  but  made  an  expression 
of  sympathy  and  fraternal  interest  toward  the 
Scottish  Convention.  The  special  scholarship 
fund  amounted  to  $7,215;  forty  students  had 
been  aided  from  it. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  met 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  October  20th.  Mr.  J.  D.  W. 
Joy,  of  Massachusetts,  was  reelected  President. 
A  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  pastoral  set- 
tlements showed  that  a  large  number  of  the  par- 
ishes were  idle ;  that  the  average  length  of  pas- 
toral terms  was  short ;  and  that  a  large  amount 
of  church  property  was  suffering  through  neg- 
lect. The  action  of  the  Trustees  in  withholding 
beneficiary  aid  from  students  who  use  tobacco 
was  approved.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
previous  General  Convention  on  the  subject 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  re- 
ported that  these  Lessons  were  generally  ap- 
proved in  Universalist  Sunday-schools,  that 
they  were  received  with  favor  and  taught  with 
good  results.  A  minority  report,  signed  by 
one  member,  nrged  that  the  Lessons  were  sub- 
ject to  the  objection  that  they  were  selected  by 
a  body  in  which  Universalists  were  not  rep- 
resented, and  that  Universalists  might  make  a 
selection  more  suitable  to  themselves.  Both 
reports  were  accepted.  An  earnest  debate 
took  place  over  a  proposition  to  modify  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  substituting,  instead  of 
the  present  form,  for  the  wordp,  *'  will  finally 
restore  the  whole  family,"  in  Article  II,  wordis 
which  shall  make  the  sentence  read :  ^'  We  be- 
lieve there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  Love, 
revealed  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  will  finally  attain  holiness 
and  happiness."  The  proposition  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  It  was  ordered  that  pro- 
ceedings for  the  restoration  of  clergymen  who 
have  been  disfellowshiped  shall  take  place  on 
the  application  of  the  party  himself,  but  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  Restora- 
tion may  take  place  on  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Board  of  Tr^istees  of  the  Gener«d 
Convention  with  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Committee  of  Fellowship.  It  was  decided  that 
ordination  shall  not  be  conferred  within  one 
week  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  ordering 
it ;  that  the  authority  to  ordain  be  confined  to 
judicial  bodies  duly  appointed;  and  that  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Fellowship  shall  at  the  ordi- 
nation give  fellowship  in  due  form. 
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VERMONT.  The  Vermont  Republicans 
assembled  in  State  Convention  at  Montpelier, 
on  February  25th,  for  the  selection  of  four 
delegates  at  large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Chi- 
cago on  June  2d.  The  Convention  was  nu- 
merously attended,  above  five  hundred  mem- 
bers being  present ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
organized,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote : 

The  Sepublicans  of  Vennont  present  to  the  Ke- 
public&Ds  of  the  country  George  F.  Edmunds  as  a 
suitable  person  to  be  znade  the  candidate  of  the  Ke- 
publican  party  for  the  next  President.  We  do  this  not 
wholly  or  chlefi  v  fix)m  our  State  pride  in  a  man  whose 
public  service  has  been  so  honorable  to  the  people 
whom  he  has  represented,  but  because  his  pure  hfe, 
his  eminent  ability,  hU  valuable  public  service,  ana 
his  unflinching  Bcpublicauism,  have  marked  him,  by 
a  higher  title  man  the  accident  of  birthplace  or  resi- 
dence, as  a  person  flt  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Himself  a  representative  of  what  the  Bcpub- 
licon  por^  ought  to  hold  as  its  most  precious  posses- 
sion, an  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  party  was  built  and  has  won  its  great  repu- 
tation, and  of  the  intellectual  power  and  moral  sense 
and  courage  through  which  alone  it  can  preserve  what 
it  has  so  worthily  achieved,  his  candidacy  would  be 
of  itself  a  declaration  of  principles  and  the  sign  of 
success. 

The  four  delegates  appointed  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  were,  John  Gregory  Smith,  of  St. 
Albans;  John  W.  Stewart,  of  Middlebnry; 
Frederick  Billings,  of  Woodstock ;  and  George 
W.  Hooker,  of  Brattleboro. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

lUtoh^d^  That  the  Republican  partv,  organized  in  the 
interest  of  fhiedom  and  equal  rights,  )ias  established  its 
right  to  live,  not  only  by  carrying  the  nation  through 
the  most  gigantic  civil  war  in  nistoiTj  but  by  success- 
ful maintenance  of  the  theory  that  tois  is  a  nation  and 
not  a  mere  confederation  of  independent  sovereign- 
ties :  by  the  payment  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millions 
of  the  public  'debt  j  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  re- 
turn to  a  specie  basis  of  the  currency,  and  by  impor- 
tant retrenchment'*  and  economies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Beaolved^  That  the  developments  of  the  past  four 
years,  in  the  disclosures  of  plots  to  subvert  tne  choice 
of  the  people  in  the  election  of  a  President  by  bribery 
of  electors ;  in  the  practical  overtlirow  or  popular 
government  in  seven  States  of  the  Union  by  terrorism 
and  ballot-box  fraud^  and  in  the  recent  desperate 
attempt  to  steal  the  State  government  of  Maine,  as 
part  of  a  scheme  to  taint  the  vote  of  the  State  in  the 
next  electoral  college,  furnish  occasion  for  just  alarm 
on  the  part  of  friends  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  nil  honest  and  patriotic  citizens  should 
resist  these  tendencies  to  anarchy,  and  put  the  stamp 
of  their  condemnation  on  such  practices,  by  their  votes 
St  the  polls. 

Jitsotvedy  That  the  Republican  party  must  be  sus- 
.tained,  as  the  only  effective  barrier  to  the  success  of 
such  treasonable  schemes,  and  an  the  efficient  sup- 
porter of  the  national  unity,  credit,  and  honor,  until 
free  thought,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  protection  of 
the  person,  property,  and  civil  rights  ot  the  citizen  in 
any  part  of  the  Union  in  which  he  sees  fit  to  reside. 
Irrespective  of  color,  party,  or  religion,  and  the  right 


of  every  voter  to  cast  one  flnee,  unmolested  baOdt  tt 
each  election,  and  to  have  it  honestly  counted,  shill 
be  establishea  throughout  the  length  and  bfcadth  of 
the  Union. 

Begolvtd,  That  while  we  necord  our  firm  detcrmixu- 
tion  that  the  rer^ults  of  tlie  war  for  the  Union  shall  not 
be  lost,  we  have  no  hatred  toward  our  brethren  of  ibt 
South.  We  ask  of  them  only  what  we  hold  ounehe 
bound  to  render — obedience  to  law,  maintcmmce  of 
order,  equalitjr  of  rights,  and  acceptance  of  the  liir 
rule  of  tne  minority  in  elections ;  and  for  all  wLo  boo- 
estl^  accept  tneso  fundamental  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  we  have  only  the  kmdly  and  ^ 
temal  feeling  which  should  animate  the  citizens  of  ooe 
nation. 

Jieiolted,  That  we  commend  the  Administrati<xi  of 
President  Hayes  for  its  successful  resistance  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  to  nib- 
vert  tne  independence  of  the  constituent  dcpartmenti 
of  the  Government,  and  to  coerce  the  Presideot  into 
the  signing  of  bills  making  important  changes  vbidi 
he  could  not  approve ;  for  its  support  of  honeti  moccy 
and  a  currencv  of  intrinsic  value ;  and  for  its  efforti 
to  puril'y  and  Keep  clean  the  public  service. 

lietohed^  That  we  welcome  every  well-directed  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  standard  of  ofiScial  and  perscmal  eluff^ 
acterin  the  public  ser\'ants  and  reprcsentativeR,  nd 
to  elevate  the  dvil  service  by  making  Uie  choice  ind 
retention  of  public  officials  dependent  on  honestj, 
capocity,  and  fidelity,  rather  tlian  on  the  caprice  of 
personal  favor  of  Congressmen  and  heads  of  deput- 
ments. 

A  resolution  was  offered,  "directing  the 
State  Committee  in  the  future  to  call  the  State 
Conventions  for  the  selection  of  the  whole 
delegation  from  the  State." 

The  Republicans  convened  at  Burlington,  on 
June  28d,  to  nominate  their  candidates  for 
State  officers  and  two  Presidential  electors 
for  the  State  at  large,  which  resnlted  as  fol- 
lows: For  Governor,  Roswell  Famham,  of 
Bradford ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  L 
Barstow,  of  Shelbume;  for  State  Treasurer, 
John  A.  Page,  of  Montpelier.  For  Presidential 
electors  at  large,  "William  W.  Wynde,  of  Brat- 
tleboro, and  Wdliam  Y.  W.  Ripley,  of  Rutlind, 
were  nomhiated. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the 
following,  which  were  adopted  as  the  pUtform 
of  the  Convention : 

i?Mo/rei,  That  we,  the  Kepublicans  of  Vermont,  in 
State  Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  adopt  u  ov 
platform  of  principles  for  tne  coming  campai^  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  l^ational  Republican  Ccotcd- 
tion  at  Chiciuzo. 

J?aK>/r«i,  That  with  Famham,  Barrtow,  and  Page 
as  our  standard-bearers,  the  State  of  Vermont  hereof 
pledges  to  her  sister  Commonwealths  to  give  her  ac- 
customed Republican  mniority  in  September,  to  bo 
followed  in  November  only  by  a  greater  and  pander 
victory  under  the  banner  of  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

The  Greenback-Labor  party  held  their  Stete 
Convention  at  Essex  Junction,  on  June  S4th, 
about  fifty  members  being  in  attendance,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket: 

For  Governor,  Madison  O.  Heath,  of  John, 
son;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Columbus  F 
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,  of  Waterbury;   for  State  Treasurer,  majorities  of  the  Republican  candidates  over  the 

•r  Tar  bell,  of  Swan  ton;  for  Presidential  Democratic  exceeded  the  proportion  of  two  to 

5  for  the  State  at   large,  G.  J.  Stan-  one,  they  having  been  15,645  to  6,711 — 15,960 

f  Burlington,  and  J.  J.  Burgess,  of  St.  to  6,698 — 12,253  to  6,191,  respectively.    As  to 

the  members-elect  of  the  State  Legislature,  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  30  Senators  were  all  Republicans,  and  of  the^ 
)  the  platform  and  nominee  of  the  Na-  236  Representatives  217  were  also  Republi- 
L.abor  Oonvention  held  at  Chicago ;  call  cans.  In  the  previous  Legislature,  the  Demo- 
enforcement  of  the  ^rand  list  laws,  for  crats  had  one  Senator,  and  43  Representatives 
lallzation  of  taxes,  and  for  cutting  down  in  the  Lower  House,  where  the  Greenbackers 
*  salaries.  They  also  endorse  the  nomi-  also  had  9,  and  the  Independents  5. 
previously  made  for  State  officers.  The  Legislature  assembled  at  Montpelier  on 
Vermont  Democrats  assembled  in  State  October  6th,  when  both  Houses  were  speedily 
ition  at  Burlington  on  July  22d,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  their  respective 
he  following  nominations :  For  Govern-  officers. 

irard  J.  Phelps,  of  Burlington;  for  Lieu-  On  October  20th  George  F.  Edmunds  was 

Governor,  George  VV.  Gates,  of  White  reelected  a  Senator  in  Congress  for  the  full  term 

unction;  for  State  Treasurer,  James  H.  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1881. 

IS,  of  Bellows  Falls;    for  Presidential  For  the  election  of  the  seven  Judges  of  the 

i  at  large,  Cyrus  Jennings,  of  Hubbard-  Supreme  Court,  the  two  Houses  held  joint  con- 

J  Joseph  W.  Bliss,  of  Bradford.  ventions  on  November  11th  and  December  3d, 

platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  when  the  following  persons  by  a  ciua  wee  vote, 

5d  the  platform  of  the  National  Demo-  and  one  by  ballot,  were  elected :  For  Chief-Jns- 

^onvention  at  Cincmnati,  aud  ratified  tice,  John  Pierpoint,  of  Vergennes;  for  First  As- 

inations ;  pledged  hearty  support  to  the  sistant  Justice,  Homer  E.  Royce,  of  St.  Albans ; 

ratio  State  ticket,  and  commended  it  to  second,  Timothy  P.  Redfield ;  third,  Jonathan 

'rages  of  the  people  of  Vermont ;  called  Ross,  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  fourth,  H.  Henry  Pow- 

urer  and  more  economical  administra-  ers,  of  Morrisville;    fifth,  Wheelock  G.  Wea- 

State  affairs,  and  hailed  with  satisfac-  zey,  of  Rutland;  sixth,  Russell  S.  Taft,  of  Bur- 

e  wish  of  the  people  to  get  rid  of  the  lington. 

ican  rule  which  has  so  long  controlled  The  State  of  Vermont  is  free  from  debt. 

ite.    The  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Her  assets  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 

subjects  of  State  expenditures  and  taxd-  amounted  to  $235,074.35,  made  up  of  $213,- 

Te  as  follows :  840.82  ready  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  in  banks ; 

eJ,  That  we  denoiinco  that  policy  of  profli-  $17,375.79  due  from  savings-bank  taxes;  and 

the  State  government  which  has  increased  $3,857.74  due  on  State  tax  of  1879.     Her  ag-  . 

J  tax  from  seventeen  to  forty  cents  on  the  dol-  gregate  liabilities  at  the  same  date  were  $185,- 

iifn'^h^  i^l\w'^nrP^nV^^^^  ^71.69;  of  which  sum,  $135,500  of  the  Agri- 

lien  tnc  strictly  current  iStato  expenses,  wnicn  ,.       i  /~i  n         i»     j      mi      \  e  m   jt       i.  P 

y  $160,000  in  1856  and  only  $279,000  ahcr  the  cultural  College  fund  will  not  fall  due  before 

icarly  or  quite  $400,000  since.  1890,  and  $11,519.96  due  to  towns. 

«./,  That  all  classes  should  contribute  to  the  The  entire  number  of  depositors  in  the  sav- 

of  supporting  the  Government  in  proportion  ingg  -  banks  and  trust   companies   within  the 

material  wealth.     We  tlicrelora  demand  such  c*.««.«  ^«    t,.i«.  i     iqqa     ^^i  qa  can    ^-  ooi.* 

►n  a^  shaU  nuke  taxation  both  equal  and  ef-  ^^^^  f»  ^^^^  V  ^^^^'    VI  ^^'^^llJ?^  Sl^^.* 

more  than  at  the  same  date  m  1879.    Their 

edy  That  all  property  which  the  law  protects  deposits  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $9,075,- 

)  bear  its  juHt  share  of  the  expenses  of  that  314.39,    showing:  an  increase   of   $996,568.58 

?\i,.  «/"?  K?^'^''  f^       ^^""^  the  oprporate  ^^^^r  the  deposits  of  the  previous  year.     The 

►f  the  State  be  taxed  in  equal  proportion  with  .         .           iT  i^    *               *^       a     i  •  i         ^x. 

orty  of  the  tarm3r,  morchaatrmochanic,  and  ^^*  ^^  0°®  ^^J^  ^^  0°®  V^^  cent.,  laid  on  these 

arcr;  and  that  all  laws  which  specially  ex-  corporations  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 

3  property  of  any  buViness  interests  should  be  1878,  has  given  the  State  an  income  of  $50,- 

126.04  during  the  eighteen  months  in  which 

lolutiori  calling  for  the  enactment  of  an  that  law  has  been  in  force. 

>hibitory  law  in  the  State  was  proposed  The  education  of  youth  in  the  State  has  con- 

)  among  the  members  of  the  Convention,  tinned  in  about  the  same  condition  as  pre^i- 

insertion  in  the  foret^oing  platform  rec-  ously. 

ded  ;  but  the  motion  did  not  prevail.  In  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Aer- 
ie election  in  September  for  State  offi-  ricultural  College,  the  number  of  undergradii- 
i  Congressmen,  as  in  that  of  November  ates  in  the  academical  department  during  tho 
Presidential  electors  afterward,  the  Re-  year  1878-'79  was  82,  and  in  the  medical  de- 
n  nominees  were  generally  elected  by  partment  140  students;  during  the  year  1870- 
lajorities.  The  entire  number  of  votes  '80  the  undergraduates  numbered  81 ;  the  med- 
in  the  State  for  Governor  was  70,684,  ical  students  143.  The  works  among  the  farm- 
jh  47,848  were  cast  for  the  Republican  ers,  executed  by  the  university  in  connection 
te,   21,245  for   the  Democratic,  1,578  with  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture, in  these 

(xreenback-Labor,  and  13  scattering,  two  year?,  have  proved  successful. 

district  elections  for  Congressmen  the  This  institution  is  very  economically  man- 
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aged  by  its  trnstees,  who  keep  the  expenses  therein  detained  at  the  beginning  of  October, 

within  the  income.    They  aver  in  their  report  1880,  was  142. 

that  its  condition  and  usefulness  are,  for  want  Governor  Farnham  ascribes  the  decrease  io 

of  means,  much  below  the  plane  on  which  it  the  number  of  convicts  partly  to  a  proportioa 

might  and  ought  to  stand,  saying,  among  other  of  tbem  being  received  in  the  House  of  C!or> 

things,  '^  The  satisfactory  balance-sheet  must  rection,  '*  but  principally  to  a  great  decrease 

not  be  suffered  to  disguise  tlie  fact  that  the  in  high  crime  in  the  State  *' ;  although,  while 

higher  education  in  Vermont  is  suffering,  be<  speaking  in  the  same  message  on  the  subject  of 

cause  the  State  University  has  not  sufficient  public  education,  and  its  necessity  as  a  means 

means  to  do  its  work  as  that  work  is  done  in  of  diminishing  the  number  of  crimiDals,  he 

other  States.*^    This  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  avers  that  the  State  does  not  do  her  whole  dutjr 

reason  why  a  large  number  among  the  studious  in  that  regard,  and  acknowledges  that  crime 

youth  of  Vermont  go  away  from  home  to  seek  is  of  native  growth  in  Vermont,  and  net  im- 

elsewhere  that  instruction  in  various  branches  ported,  saying :  *^  In  1678  there  were  sixty- 

of  knowledge  which  they  can  not  receive  in  eight  commitments  to  the  State  Prison;  of 

their  own  State.    During  the  academical  year  these,  thirty-one  were  natives  of  Vermont,  and 

1877-^78  there  were  in  Dartmouth   College  only  thirteen  foreigners.     I  use  the  statistics 

98  students  from  Vermont — GO  academical,  14  of  1878,  because  I  have  not  those  of  1880  at 

scientific,  and  24  medical  students.  hand,    in  1878  there  were  one  hundred  and 

The  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  insti-  eighty-six  convicts4n  the  State  Prison ;  of  these, 

tutions  of  the  State  are  under  good  manage-  seventy-two  were  natives  of  Vermont,  and  onlj 

ment  generally,  and  accomplish  their  special  thirty-nine  of  foreign  birth.     Surely,  we  can 

objects.     The  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  feeble-  not  charge  the  crimes  of  our  State  upon  tbe 

minded  children  are  kept  in  neighboring  States  nneducated  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores.'* 

where  institutions  for  their  instruction  have  The  militia  of  Vermont  is  apparently  a  saaJl 

been  established — the  Perkins  Institution  for  force,  consisting  of  one  regiment  acd  a  portion 

the  Blind,  the  American  Asylum  and  Clarke  of  one  battery,  but  in  excellent  condition  as  to 

Institute  for  Deaf -Mutes,  the  Massachusetts  discipline  and  presumable  efficiency  if  called 

School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  upon  for  active  service,  while  it  costs  very  lit- 

For  their  support  and  education,  the  annual  tie  to  the  State. 

sums  of  $4,000,  $5,000,  and  $2,000  are  respec-  The  number  of  divorces  granted  in  Vermont 

tively  appropriated.    The  officers  of  the  above-  during  the  year  1879  was  one  hundred  and 

mentioned  institutions  give  satisfactory  reports  twenty-six,  or  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 

on  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of  the  Vermont  twenty-one  marriages,  which  is  less  than  in 

children  under  their  care,  and  testify  that  some  any  year  since  1865,  and  one  third  less  than  in 

among  them  are  considerably  above  the  aver-  1878,  when  they  numbered  one  hundred  and 

age  in  comparison  with  their  fellow-pupils.  ninety-two,  in  the  proportion  of  one  divorce 

In  the  State  Reform  School  for  the  correc-  to  fourteen  marriages.    This  di-sirable  decrease 

tion  of  youth  the  number  of  inmates  on  July  in  the  number  of  divorces  is  ascribed  to  the 

81,  1880,  was  122^boys  108,  girls  19.    At  the  operation  of  the  law  enacted  at  the  session  of 

same  date  in  1878  they  were  122  and  83  re-  1878  "in  restraint  of  divorces." 

spectively,  or  in  all  38  more  than  in  1880.    The  The  aggregate  population   of  Vermont  in 

commitments  during  the  year  were  boys  22,  1880,  as  appears  from  the  census,  is  832,648, 

girls  3 ;  and  all  the  commitments  since  the  es-  showing  an  increase  of  2,097  during  the  ten 

tablishment  of  the  school  have  been  619 — the  previous  years,  her  population  in  1870  hafing 

a2:e  of  the  offenders  committed  ranging  from  been  880,551. 

six  to  nineteen  years.    The  expenses  of  the  A  mostf  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  for 

school  for  the  two  years  ended  July  31,  1880,  Vermont  seems  to  be  the  completion  of  the 

amounted  to  $39,384.25.    The  net  earnings  **  Revision  of  the  State  Laws,'*  enjoined  by  an 

were  $4,953.82 ;  the  total  receipts,  $13,647.11 ;  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  for  that  purpose 

leavintr  to  the  State's  charge  a  deficiency  of  at  the  session  of  1878,  the  mode  and  objects  of 

$25,737.14,  which  is  $9,202.86  less  than  the  the  revision  being  accurately  expressed  in  the 

sum  appropriated  for  the  school.  first  section  of  the  act,  as  follows : 

The  State  Prison  was  personally  inspected  SectiokI.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authoriied  md 

by  Governor  Proctor,  soon  after  entering  oflBce  directed  to  appoint  two  commissionere,  wbo«}  duty  ^ 

in  October,  1878,  and  from  what  he  saw,  as  shall  be  to  revise,  redrau^ht,  wmDile,  coiwoli^^ 

«.«!!  ««  ^«  ^♦i.^ 2^:a u    i?       J  'i.  •  armnffc  m  methodiofll  order,  in  plain  and  simptelan- 

well  as  on  other  ev  dence,  he  found  it  in  a  very  ^^^^  ^^     tlic  statutes  of  thlj'state,  upon  the  b«s 

unsatisfactory  condition,  for  lack  of  discipline,     plan,  and  general  form  of  the  general  atatutc,  vith 

and  of  system  in  its  management  under  the    authority  to  omit  redundant  enactments,  reject  raper* 

superintendent  who  had  it  in  charge.     Seeing    ^^^^  ^o^ds,  cirouitous  and  ambiguous  pUnweology, 

the  necessity  of  appointing  a  new  superintend-    ^^^^9^^  amendments,  and  condense  the  whok  mto 
jyj    4ipp  lA^iJu^  »  iicfv  Du^v?iiui>cuu      gg  concise  and  comprcbensivo  form  as  is  constftttt 

ent,  possessed  of  rare  experience  m  such  mat-  with  a  full  and  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Let- 
ters, and  of  other  uncommon  qualifications  in  islature,  and  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly 
regard  to  personal  character,  and  finding  no  »*  i^  next  biennial  scasion. 
such  man  in  Vermont,  he  appointed  one  from  Governor  Proctor  appointed,  as  such  Com- 
a  neighboring  State.    The  number  of  convicts  missioners,  Charles  W.  WiUard  and  Wheelock 
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ey.     During  the  work  of  the  revision,  and  that  her  sons  should  be  the  leaden  of  politioul 

ird  died,  yet  at  a  time  when  the  irreat-  thouarht  upon  the  continent.    The  time  came  when 

.#  ;♦  u«-i  ix«««  ^^..r^^i./v^    ««^  *v.tL  «a„4.  activities  operatms  upon  other  sections  of  the  country 

»f  It  had  been  perfected,  and  the  rest  impelled  her  to  aiSusThers^lf,  lest  with  her  great  tI 

canoed  that  Mr.  W eazey,  assisted  chief-  sources  she  should  be  left  behind  in  the  march  of  ma- 

hton  R.  Willard,  son  of  the  deceased  terial  development.    She  inau^rated  a  system  of  in- 

loner,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  *«""d  improvements,  and,  for  Uie  purpose  of  eftbcting 

ope  of  the  revision,  and  with  the  views  SZ'nTfnf^w^i^Sf  »Z?^^^^^^^^                        or* 

»,,      .  ».  x^    \_»   \  ^i_       X        1-        1-  01  money,  of  which  she  expcndea  more  than  ^34,000,- 

ed  about  it  by  his  father,  to  whom  he  ooo  in  their  oonAtruction  within  her  present  borders. 

.  a  constant  assistant,  has  in  due  time  For  these  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  she  executed 

id  the  work,  and  reported  on  it  as  the  her  bonds,  and  as  the  basis  of  credit  as  far  back  as 

rjljgg  1888,  pledged  "the  faith  of  the  State  to  provide  sufll- 

[NIA.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  ^w.^^lJis'^M^'tL^^^^^^^ 

J  session  of  1879-80  by  final  adjourn-  eration  of  which  survives  to  this  day  in  our  midst,  in- 

March  9th,  having  passed  during  its  creasing  manifold  the  values  of  the  proj^rty ;  indeed, 

nee  a  large  number  of  acts  and  joint  without  which,  great  portions  of  Viiginia  would  be  a 

QS  mostly  of  private  or  local  interest.  T'^i^iy  ^^  ^"^  ^""^  ^  ^^'''tl^^J  Ik  °J^^.  w™*^ 

»    .        •'  r    I  Wt    M              1  •   i.       \  laudable  and  wise,  and  worthy  of  the  taith  the  Oom- 

lost  important  bill  of  general  interest  monwealth  had  pledged.    She  had  no  trouble  m  get- 

y  the  Legislature  at  this  session,  but  ting  the  money,  forme  put  she  had  always  played  in 

1  from  becoming  a  law  by  the  Gov-  peace  and  in  war  gave  ner  a  name  the  very  synonym 

^eto,  was  the  Senate  bill  176,  entitled  ^^shfTiilfilled  her    romises  and    rom  U       id  the 

to  reSstablish  the  public  credit  of  the  i^ter^t  as  it  fell  due^Xthf  ww  caSiT,°Sd^w^  it  iu 

u  rportmg  to  repudiate  above  $1 8,000,-  attendant  devastations  and  woes.    While  it  lasted,  she 

;he   hitherto  acknowledged  principal  was  cut  off  fh>m  numbers  of  her  creditors  who  were 

tate  debt:  to  cut  off  one  half  of  the  scattered  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the  interest 

interest  upon  the  residue,  and  to  f?^®^  *?J?®  "^^a  B"t^«>  »«>»o' ^"  Pfje  pn^laimed 

,      ,,    !^   upwi*  vMo   Avoiuuv,   »u^A   i»vr  ^jjjyj  ^  General  Assembly,  composed  of  her  best  citi- 

irly  all  of  the  residue  itself  depend  on  wns-men  of  the  old  W^inM— unanimously  reaffirmed 

I,  city,  and  county  taxation.     This  bill  the  obligation.    This  was  repeated  in  one  form  or  an- 

le  Senate  on- February  11th,  by  a  vote  other  not  less  than  four  times.    For  several  yeaw  she 

3,  nays  17.    The  House  of  Represent-  ^^^  under  military  rule,  but  when  peiroitted  to  vote 

.J«^i   :*  ^«  ■p«K»««-«.  oa4.u    «uk    ««  she  adopted  by  an  immense  majority,  210,585  for,  to 

issed  It  on  February  26th,  with  an  ^  ^gg  a«iinst^bout  23  to  i^  Constitute,  wlich 

3nt,  as  reported  from  its  (Jommittee  fuUy  admitted  the  sanctity  of  the  debt,  and  in  many 

ce  two  days  before,  striking  the  thir-  clauses  provided  for  its  payment.    The  earliest  Gen- 

5ction  out  of  the  original  bill  and  in-  eroi  Assembly  under  that  Constitution  made  proyi- 

.  new  one  instead,  which  amendment  !:^^i?f J^  S*f„  S^^n^r^  tK-^^^^ 

ixi-xLC!      \      J.  At-       'Ui.  recoOTiizea  it  m  its  entirety.     1  his  bill,  as  to  one  oi  its 

jed  to  by  the  Senate  at  the  night  ses-  features,  was  repealed  at  the  next  session,  but  without 

tfarch  1st,  upon  the  motion  and  re-  disputinjir  in  any  way  the  amount  of  the  debt.    So 

ade  for  that  purpose  by  the  author  of  events  moved  on.  with  frequent  repetition  of  these 

the  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  House  views,  till  the  fell  of  1877  a  General  Assembly  was 

^«*  Ka»:«,r«  «*«^^    «-Aao  OA  «««.a  11  elccted  solely  upon  this  issue.    They  went  dilisently 

mt  havmg  stood— yeas  24,  nays  11.  to  work,  and^duHng  the  flret  session  siittled  overlgain, 

overnor,  to  whom  this  bill  was  sub-  after  long,  able,  and  heated  discussion,  those  mooted 

)r  his  approval,  returned  it  to  the  Sen-  questions— die  war  and  reconstruction,  interest,  and  the 

mpanied  with  a  communication  setting  Quantum  of  the  debt— and  at  its  second  session  passed, 

olijections  in  detail,  and  concluding  a«  S'l^^f  tr'c;^i.'«^'il>d  wL',^dXX"oS! 

side  world  as  honorable  and  fair. 

)t  put  my  sij^rnature  in  approval  to  this  bill.  No  bill  of  force  ever  became  a  law^  and  the  act  of 

lily  return  it  to  your  honorable  bod^  in  which  the  last  Legislature  brought  the  debt  within  the  pres- 

ed,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  violation  of  ent  rate  of  taxation.    In  the  annual  message  sent  a 

tution  of  the  State,  in  violation  of  the  Con-  few  weeks  a^o  to  your  honorable  body  I  show  how  the 

f  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  law  was  workin|^  admirably,  and  but  for  the  impedi- 

ever  moved  and  inspired  the  traditions  of  ments  thrown  in  its  way  would  have  been  a  complete 

lonwealth  and  mode  her  name  so  honored  sucoessj  and  with  the  present  revenues  would  m  a 

n.  short  time  have  discharged  the  annual  expenses  of 

J.  •     J    V     AT.     a       X  government,  and  of  the  public  ft-ee  schools,  the  in- 

eto  was  sustained   by  the  Senate  on  tcrest  on  the  State  debt  funded  in  the  new  bonds,  and 

;h,  as  the  number  of  votes  for  passing  left  a  large  suq^lus  in  the  Treasury. 

)ver  it  fell  short  of  the  required  two  The  ftinding,  of  course,  has  ceased  in  presence  of 

)eing  yea«  19,  nays  16.     That  portion  &***  opposition,  and  a  mjjority  of  this  General  Assem- 

nor  Holliday's  mLage  to  the  Legisla-  ^'^r^T     ""^^^  '^  ^"''"*''°'' 

>ecting  the  said  bill  in  which  he  offi-  ^he  Republican  party  of  Virginia,  repre- 

tes  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  debt,  s^nted   by  some  140  delegates,  met  in  State 

fits  accrued,  and  still  accruing,  to  the  Convention  at  Staunton  on  April  22d,  to  select 

I  her  people  from  its  having  been  con-  delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 

and  the  solemn  declarations  whereby  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  ^eld  at  Cliicago  on  June  8d,  and 

epeatedly  recognized  it  and  promised  ^^^^  *®  nominate  candidates  for  Presidential 

principal  and  interest— was  as  follows :  ©lectors.    The  nomination  of  an  electoral  ticket 

ny  years  our  Commonwealth  emoyed  the  *L^I?^^*?^  was  opposed  by  a  large  proportion 

;ies  of  her  climate  and  soil,  satisfied  that  her  of  the  delegates  in  attendance,  who  would  have 

uld  Uve  in  inherited  comfort  and  refinement,  it  remitted  to  a  future  Convention  called  for 
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that  purpose.    But  no  sooner  was  the  Con-  was  to  assemble  at  CincinnAti  on  June  22d, 

vention  organized    than    a    delegate  offered  and  for  Presidential  electors  representing  the 

three  resolutions:   the  first,  endorsing  U.  S.  State  at  large,  those  were  declared  appointed 

Grant ;  the  second,  instructing  the  delegation  or  nominated  who  at  the  ballots  taken  for  the 

to  Chicago  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Grant;  the  purpose  had  received  the  highest  numbers  of 

third,  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  nominat-  votes  among  the  competitors, 
ing  an  electoral  ticket  at  that  time,  and  em-        For  Presidential  electors  at  large :  John  Ecb* 

•powering  the  State  Central  Committee,  here-  ols,  of  Augi^sta,  and  P.  W.  McKinnej,  of  Prince 

after  to  be  appointed,  to  call  a  convention  Eidward. 

for  the  28th  of  July  to  nominate  an  electoral        For  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  ConventioD 

ticket.     These  resolutions  were  referred  for  from  the  State  at  large :  John  W.  Daniel,  Wfl. 

consideration  to  a  committee,  who  subsequent-  Ham  Terry,  James  Barbour,  and  S.  H.  Moffett 

ly  reported  on  them,  and  at  the  ^arae  time  Alternates :  R.  B.  Berkeley,  of  FannviUe,  uid 

presented  two  minority  reports,  both  advo-  Carson  Patteson,  of  Buckingham, 
eating  the  nomination  of  an  electoral  ticket        To  direct  the  action  of  these  delegates,  a 

now  and  by  this  Convention.  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  them  ^'to 

This  view  of  the  subject  finally  prevailed,  oppose  the  abrogation  of  the  two-thirds  role." 
but  the  apparently  irreconcilable  opposition  of        The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 
large  numbers  of  delegates  upon  that  point  was       ^^  j^j^^  ^  tj^  Denuxratic parti,  of  VirpnU,  *. 

the  cause  of  very  heated  and  stormy  debates,  convention  astembUd^  That  we  are  in  affiliiition  with 

almost  uninterruptedly  continued  for  two  days  the  national  Democracy,  and  will  support  its  nomi- 

and   nights,   till  five  o'clock  in   the  morning  J^ces  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

of  April  24th,  when  the  following  resolutions  ^'^J^u  *.      -^-  r       •    t?  j     i      v*:      t   u  v. 
■^  J     .  ;,'                                    ®  2.  That  party  hues  in  Federal  politics  should  be 

were  aoopcea :  drawn  with  sole  reference  to  Federal  issues. 

1.  Retohed,  That  no  elector  shall  be  pUced  upon  8.  That  it  becomes  a  manly  people  to  denwDdrf 
the  Republican  electoral  ticket  who  is  not  pledc^  to  candidates  for  representatiye  poaiuons,  and  honet 
support  tlie  Republican  nommation  made  at  CMcaro.  ««pirant8,  to  decide  where  they  stand  as  betTreen  tiie 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  now  proceed  to  ^^  ^^^  parties  of  the  country ,  and  we  will  sawjort 
nominate  and  elect  our  ftUl  electoral  ticket.  '^^  elector  no  person  who  does  not  manifest  his  idhe- 

rcnce  to  the  national  Democracy,  and  its  csndiditw 

These  resolutions  had  been  ofi^ered  b}'  a  del-  on  the  presidential  ticket, 
egate  on  the  previous  day,  and  signed  also  by        *•  I'hat  the  national  Democracy  de«»erves  the  con- 

the  President  of  the  Convention  with  three  ?etr.o^t^/Kl«  of^cSS^g'u^orJS  1^^?^; 

more  among  the  most  promment  delegates,  ^hich  tlie  republic  was  founded,  and  forcbcfishinj 

and  the  sentiment  manifested  in  the  adoption  those  traditions  and  customs  which  tend  to  purify  the 

\>f  either  was  remarkably  different.     The  first  public  service,  and  restrain  the  encroachments  of  cen- 

resolution  was  adopted  unanimously:  the  sec-  ^^}^  power:  that  we  endorw  the  goaeral  policy, 

1  «  11         •     'x     ^1.         X  *L  and  especially  its  course  m  reducing;  tbe  tax  on  oar 

ond  by  a  very  small  majority,  the  votes  on  it  ^^eat  st^le  pVoduct  tobacco,  in  mainUunim?  the  inde- 

havmg  been  69  for  and  61  against.  pendence  of  the  State  judiciary,  and  the  supremscy  of 

The  nomination  of  Presidential  electors  and  the  civil  over  the  miUtary  power,  in  rcsistipg  tbe 

the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Con-  prostitution  of  the  army  to  lUegal  interference  indeo 

vention   were  then  successively  acted  upon.  *^T'  V"^-  *i®  -5^*  ""^  5  partisan  and  um^pjl^ 

•«.!.  au    r  11       .  ow^'v^ooi  v^    d^tru^  »*i  v«,  r^ii^  ^  mtimidate  and  corrupt  the  suffracce  of  tbe 

With  the  following  results :  people,  and  in  advocating  liberal  measures  to  wipe  oat 

For  electors  at  large:  W.  C.  Wickham,   of  the  hostile  legishition  w'hich  belonged  to  a  period  of 

Hanover,  and  J.  M.  Dawson  (colored),  of  Wil-  war,  and^  has  no  fitting  use  in  times  of  peace  and  itc- 

liamsburg,  were  nominated  unanimously.  onciliation.  ^, 

TT^i.   ^fJf..;^^.    «i^^f^«^ .    ««„*   ^:»*-:^*    T     "D  5.  That  we  hold  in  abhorrence  the  hirii-hiDdea 

For  district  electors:    first  district,  L.R.  ^^  ever-to-be-remembcird  fraud  by  whia  tbeBe- 

Dtuart,  of  Richmond  County  ;  third,  John  W.  publican  party  foisted  a  defeated  candidate  into  tbe 

Poindexter,  of  Louisa ;  fourth,  William  P.  Aus-  JPresidential  ciW  in  contempt  of  a  large  majority  of 

tin,  of  Lunenburg:  fifth,  Asa  T.  Whitlock,  of  ^^  votes  of  the  people  and  of  the  electors!  voice  of 

Floyd;    sixth,   Samuel   Collier,  of  Amherst;  J^d^J^iSS M^tS^fTo"^ 

seventh,  E.  W.  Early,  of  Albemarle ;  e^hth,  A.  autocratic ^vem^ents  to  free  institutions.   Tbe  time 

n.  Harris,  of  Alexandna;  ninth,  H.  H.  Flan-  to  rebuke  that  fraud  and  to  vindicate  the  outnged 

nagan.  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  come ;  and  witboot  le* 

The  selection  of  the  second  district  elector  f?rd^to  any  past  differences  between  i»,  we  invoke 

was  by  resolation  remitted  to  a  Congressional  ^^^^^V^t^l^^^^^^v^^ 

convention  of  that  district,  subject  to  the  con-  demnation  so  clear  and  emphatic  an  utterance  tbst 

ditions  imposed  by  the  Convention.  fraud  shall  never  a^rain  prove  triumphant  in  undei^ 

For  delegates  to   the   Chicago   Convention  •  mining  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  tnmplini 

from  the  State  at  large :  D.  S.  Lewis,  Peter  J.  ^^^°  ^®  people's  wiU. 

Carter,  John  W.  Poindexter,  and  Joseph  Jor-        The  Virginia    Readjnsters,   who  once  be- 

gensen.  longed  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  profess 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention  still  to  act  as  such,  but  by  reason  of  their  con- 

at  Richmond  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  meeting  trariety  of  sentiments,  chiefly  on  the  debt  of 

being  very  numerously  attended,  and  most  bar-  the  State,  formtdly  separated  from  it  and  on 

monions  in  its  proceedings.    For  delegates  to  February  26,  1879,  organized  themselves  into 

the  National   Democratic  Convention  which  a  distinct  body,  held  their  State  Convention  «t 
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Richmond  oa  July  7th,  above  five  handred  6.  That  as  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  source  of 

delegates  being  present,   and  nominated    an  tow2r^^^unr''^Ilid'ii^ 

electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  the  national  Dem-  andTntc'^'Sl'lnrwod^andLt^th^^^^^ 

ocratic  nominees  for  rresident  and  Vice-rresi-  partmcnts  of  the  government  of  Virginia  an  honest 

dent  of  the  United  States.  application  of  constitutional  grants  to  the  education  of 

Electors  for  the  State  at  large  :  William  E.  the  ciiUdrcn  of  the  people,  a  fostering  iwlicy  toward 

Cameron,  of  Petersburg,  and  H.  H.  Riddle-  ^^^  P^^^*«  schools  and  (alleges,  and  a  tulland  gen- 

v/atAioivrt*,  viL   •.  «vv,  o»^     (^,  «•                             v»  V  erous  recognition  of  the  clainw  upon  public  support  of 

barger,  ot  Shenandoah.                                     .  the  institutions  for  the  insane  and  unfortunate. 

The  following  platform,  expressing  the  nnani-  6.  That  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  various 

mous  sentiment  of  all  the  members  of  the  com-  works  of  internal  improvement  is  to  the  people  of  the 

mitt^e  appointed  to  draught  it,  was  adopted  by  State,  by  whose  authority  they  were  created,  by  whose 

fU    n            f'      ,                D-7                 r          J  money  they  wore  constructed,  and  by  whose  grace 

me  convention :  they  live ;  and  it  is  ex^joinod  upon  our  representative 

The  Beadjusters  of  Vir^nia,  in  convention  assem-  ana  executive  officers  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  that 

bled,  rcnewm?  their  declaration  of  allezianoe  to  the  duty,  to  insure  to  the  people  of  Virginia  such  rates, 

principles  of  local  solf-governmont,  and  reaffirming  flicilities,  and  connections  as  will  protect  every  indus- 

their  unalterable  purpose  to  keep  them  steadily  in  try  and  interest  asuinst  discrimination,  tena  to  the 

view —  development  of  their  agricultural  ana  mineral  re- 

Besolce^  That  party  line?  should  be  drawn  with  sources,  encourage  the  investment  of  active  capital  in 

sole  reference  to  issues  born  of  fundamental  princi-  manufactures  and  the  profitable  employment  of  labor 

pies ;  and  that  the  hi/hcst  gu;irante8s  for  the  faithful  in  indu^itiial  enterprises,  grasp  for  our  cities  those 

execution  of  any  public  trust  are  a  rigid  and  resolute  advantages  to  whicli  by  reason  of  their  geographical 

adherence  to  this  canon  of  political  lil^rty,  and  a  fi'ee  position  they  are  entitled,  and  fulfill  all  the  great 

avowal  of  sincere  purpose  to  promote  the  welfare  and  public  ends  for  which  they  were  desired, 

maintain  the  le^t   n^^hts  or  all  the  people  of  the  7.  Tkit  while  looking  to  the  mamtenanee  of  the 

State,  neither  consenting  to  the  subordination  of  the  principles  and  aooomplishment  of  the  local  objects 

one  nor  acquiescing  in  the  postponement  of  the  other,  above  set  forth  as  superior  to  all  other  considerations 

from  any  consideration3  of  pDluy  or  of  expediency.  with  which  the  Roa<^usters.  as  a  party,  have  to  deal, 

2.  That  they  reassert  the  right  of  the  people,  through  there  are  reasons  both  of  duty  and  policy  why  this 
their  representatives,  to  exorcise  sovereign  control  of  organization,  called  into  existence  by  a  m^ority  of 
the  revenues,  and  protest  again  against  all  devices  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  should  control  as  such  the 
subordinate  the  support  of  government  and  the  main-  voice  of^  this  State  in  national  affairs.  It  b  impor- 
tenanoe  of  public  institutions  to  any  other  claim  what-  tant  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  contest  in  1881  for  su- 
soever :  and  solemnly  reaffirming  the  principles  and  premacy  in  the  Commonwealth  tliat  the  repre.senta- 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Convention  held  ac  Mozart  tives  to  and  of  the  Federal  Government  from  and  in 
Hall  on  February  25,  1879,  do  hereby  approve  and  Virginia  should  not  be  found,  as  hitherto,  contesting 
endorse  the  *^  bill  to  reSstablish  the  pubhc  credit " —  and  obstructing  tiie  manifest  will  of  a  mi^iority  of  this 
upon  which  the  people  were  denied  the  privilege  of  people  upon  domestic  questions.  To  the  end,  there- 
passing  judgment  by  a  partisan  and  arbitrair  exercise  fore,  that  power  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  avowed 
of  the  Executive  veto— as  correctly  embodying  the  enemies  of  the  cause  of  readjustment,  of  liberal  gov- 
same,  as  fiurly  meeting  the  equities  of  the  case  and  ernment,  and  of  popular  sovereignty,  this  Convention 
the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  as  constituting  the  nominates  a  full  ticket  of  electors,  and  that  it  recom- 
extreme  limit  of  legal  and  moral  obligations  upon  the  mends  to  the  party  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
part  of  this  Commonwealth  to  the  holders  of  her  State  to  hold  conv,entions  and  nominate  candidates 
tx>nds.  for  seats  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

8.  That  while  it  is  of  grave  importance  to  every  in-  And  believing  that  the  objects  hitherto  declared, 

terest  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  Question  of  the  and  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  are  to 

public  debt  should  be  finally  and  fairly  disposed  of,  be  best  subserved  by  the  election  of  Hancock  and 

no  settlement  can  have  the  essential  feature  of  finality  Enijlish  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the 

which  shall  lack  the  approval  of  the  people ;  and  con-  United  States,  therefore  further  declare  that  the  elec- 

sent  will  never  be  given  by  the  majority,  for  whom  toral  ticket  nominated  by  this  Convention  is  instruct- 

this  Convention  is  empowered  to  speak,  to  any  plan  ed  in  behalf  of  those  oondidatcs,  and  that  they  are 

wMch  involves  an  increase  of  taxation,  which  creates  cordially  commended  to  the  earnest  support  of  every 

any  lien  upon  the  revenue-*,  which  endangers  the  sys-  member  of  this  orjcranization  in  Virginia, 

tem  of  free  education  ordained  by  the  Constitution,  8.  That  the  Federal  Government  in  every  depait- 

which  includes  war  and  recoastruction  interest  in  ment  should  be  administered  in  exact  conformity  with 

computation  of  the  debt,  which  reco^izes  any  lia-  the  Constitution  as  it  is :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

bility  for  that  portion  set  aside  to  West  Virginia,  citizen  to  accept  in  good  raith  the  results  of  the  war, 

which  makes  or  continues  discrimination  between  and  that  the  aim  of  statesmanship  should  be  to  estab- 

diffcrent  chisses  of  the  public  creditors,  which  places  lish  peace  and  good-will  between  all  sections  of  our 

the  interests  of  State  or  bondholder  in  the  keeping  of  common  country  and  all  classed  of  the  people  ;  that 

agents  other  than  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Govern-  powers  which  are  ^ranted  for  tlie  general  good  can 

ment.  which  relieves  from  taxation  any  property  not  not  safely  nor  risrhtmlly  be  prostituted  to  the  fostering 

specincally  exempted  by  the  Constitution,  wliich  con-  of  classes,  and  the  duties  and  privileges,  the  burdens 

verts  a  currency  obligation  into  one  payable  in  gold,  and  benefits,  of  government  snouid  be  equally  dis- 

or  which  imposes  an  interest  liability  larger  than  can  tributcd ;  that  the  tariff  and  revenue  systems  of  the 

with  certainty  ba  met  out  of  revenues  derivable  from  Government  should  be  reformed  to  the  extent  that  no 

a  rate  of  taxation  not  destructive  of  the  industrial  in-  interest  should  be  protected  at  the  expeasc  of  another ; 

terests  of  the  State.  that  the  Federal  tax  upon  tobacco  is  an  unjust  dis- 

4.  That  recognizing  their  obligation,  and  proclaim-  crimination  against  the  land  and  labor  employed  in 

ing  their  intention  to  support  and  obey  the  Federal  agriculture^  and  ought  to  be  repealed, 

and  State  Constitutions  as  the  only  sure  protection  of  9.  That  m  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  the  people 

the  civil  and  political  rights  of  tlie  citizen,  and  the  of  Virginia  may  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  this  party  in 

only  safe  bulwark  against  encroachment  upon  the  State  or  Federal  affairs,  the  Readjusters  stand  pledged 

liberties  of  the  residuaries  of  sovereignty  in  all  pop-  to  a  faithful  observance  of  the  principles  and  an  ear- 

ular  governments,  the  Readjusters  reiterate  their  pur-  nest  pursuit  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth. 

p(»e  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the    constitutional  m.       •       i^                                         «  «.          •     i 

n^tsofthe  citizen  to  the  exercise  of  a  fVee  and  price-  The  simultaneous   appearance  of  two  nval 

l«ss  socage.  electoral  tickets  in  the  field,  both  apparently 
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Democratic,  and  both  in  favor  of  the  national  stood  as  follows :  Whole  natnber  of  votes  polled 
Democratic  nominees  for  President  and  Vice-  in  the  State,  212,693:  Conservative  •  Demo- 
President  of  the  United  States,  being  calculated  oratic  ticket,  9G,912 ;  Rea<ya8ter  ticicet,  31,674; 
to  enable  the  Republicans  to  carry  the  State,  Republican  ticket,  84,020.  The  remaining  votes 
the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conserv-  were  scattering. 

ative-Democratic  party  proposed  to  the  State        As  to  the  election  of  State  Representatives  in 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Readjusters  the  Congress,  the  Conservative-Democratic  nomi- 

formation  of  one  common  electoral  ticket,  com-  nees  were  elected  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  sixth, 

posed  of  Reac^usters  and  Conservative-Demo-  and  eighth  Congressional  districts;  the  Read- 

crats  in  equal  numbers ;  to  be  supported  by  the  juster  nominees  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  dii- 

Conservative- Democrats  and  Readjusters  alike,  tricts ;  the  Republican  nominees  in  the  second 

The  plan  finally  failed  of  success,  by  reason,  it  and  fourth  districts. 

seems,  that  the  Readjusters  insisted  on  making        By  the  census  of  1880,  the  population  of  Yir- 

its  ultimate  execution  depend  on   conditions  ginia  is  1,512,203,  classified  as  follows  in  n- 

which  the  Conservative-Democracy  could  not  gard  to  race,  sex,  and  origin : 

assent  to.  Whites 880,876 

The  National  Democratic  Committee,  in  an  Colored 681,327 

address  "To  the  Conservative  voters  of  Vir-  ^***®* T«,647 

ginia,"  issued  late  in  October,  takes  notice  of        The  increase  of  population  within  the  last 

the  above-mentioned  compromise  of  a  fusion  decade  is  about  twenty-three  |>er  cent ;  the 

ticket  proposed  by  the  regular  Conservatives  to  aggregate  number  in  1870  being  1,225,163- 

the  Readjusters  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  whites,  712,089 ;  colored,  513,074. 
and  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  ac-        The  population  of  Richmond,  the  principal 

ceptit;  officially  recognizes  the  electoral  ticket  city  in  Virginia,  has  been   likewise  gradoaDj 

nominated   by  the  Conservative- Democratic  increasing,  as  appears  by  the  following  table: 
Convention  of  May  19th;  urges  upon  the  peo- 

pie  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  hearty  and  unit-  iSo,'.*.'.****.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.'.*'  2^im 

ed  support  of  the  May  ticket;  and  concludes  isso. ".'.'.*.!!!.'! !'.*.*.'.'.  «7'67o 

with  informing  them  of  the  fact  that  the  Na-  ^^ *^'^^ 

tional  Republican  Committee,  who  had  previ-        Among  the  foregoing  items  the  last  ODe 

ously  intended  not  to  make  a  canvass  in  Vir-  represents  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
ginia,  now,  deeming  the  discord  among  their        The  growth  of  Richmond  is  also  steady  in 

political  opponents  irreconcilable,  ^^  announced  reference  to  her  material  interests,  especiallf 

officially  their  resolve  to  moke  an  active  and  the  manufacturing  and    industrial   establish* 

determined  campaign.''     Upon  this  action  of  ments  of  all  sorts.    In  1879  the  number  of 

the  National  Democratic  Committee,  the  chair-  these  establishments  at  work  within  her  limits 

man  of  the  Reac^usters'  State  Executive  Com-  was  565,  employing  14,193  hands,  an  increase 

mittee,  who  was  also  regarded  as  the  chief  of  2,463  over  the  previous  year ;  and  the  saka 

leader  of  the  party,  issued  a  manifesto  which  of  their  products  amounted  to  $23,486,640,  or 

contains,  among   others,   these  declarations:  $5,535,690  more  than  the  sales  of  1878.   Id 

^^  We  the  Reat^usters  are  fighting  for  a  higher  1880  the  increase  over  1879  was  187  more 

prize  than  any  abstract  title  to  democracy " ;  establishments,  with  2,789  more  hands  em- 

and,  '^We  organized  to  govern  this  State  in  ployed,  and  $1,218,243  more  in  the  proceeds 

our  own  way."  from  sales  of  their  products,  although  the 

The   Conservative  -  Democratic  ticket    was  prices  in  1880  were  generally  lower  than  in 

elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  vote  having  1879. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA.      The  Republicans  of        The  following  platform  was  adopted ; 
West  Virginia    met    in  State  Convention  at 

Wheeling  on   May   12th,  for  the  purpose  of       The  Republicans  of  West  Viiiginiaj  in  conTcntion 

choosing  a  delegate  from  the  State  at  large  to  as-'^jmbled,  hereby  renew  their  aUegumoe  to  thcBj- 

♦iv^  xr««.:-^««i  -D      .VI'         rt  *.•       ^i    ^  publican  party  of  the  Union,  and  reafilrm  its  tia»- 

the  National  Republican  Convention  that  was  honored  principle  of  free  gov^ment-«  govenuDcnt 

to  assemble  at  Chicago  on  June  2d.     For  the  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  E»- 

one  delegate  at  large,  C.  P.  Keys  (colored)  and  pecially  do  wo  r^ffirm  the  foundation  principle  on 

A.  W.Campbell  were  put  in   nomination  as  whichourQpvernnQentrests,and  which  wo  hoped  tba 

nfymnati*r,^/  on/1    «#<-^*  o  i/^««  ^^»4.^«>   »«..^:^:  ci^d  '^^f  had  Settled,  but  nowtoo  often  called  inqoes- 

corapetitors,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  partici-  ^^      ^hat  the  United  Stotes  of  America  ia  a  na^  i»l 

pated  m  by  large  numbers  on  either  side,  the  not  a  league  or  conlederacy  of  States, 
decision  of  it  was  finally  remitted  to  a  vote  by        We  hold  to  the  great  saving  truth  of  hnminitT, 

connties,  which  resulted  in  938  for  Campbell  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  entitled  to  conj- 

and  630  for  Keys.    Mr.  Campbell  was  then  de-  g^^ff  ^^u^r^nd'^liT-^hte  '^  ^"^  '^'^ 

clared  the  delegate  at  large ;  Mr.  Keys  was,  on  ""^  wi^ei^d  the  proteAlo'Sfof  dl  cidMns,  native  ind 

motion,  declared  the  alternate.  adopted,  wherever  the  flag  of  our  oountiy  floats,  tf 
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abroad,  and  tlidt  the  same  |)rotection  shall  be  form,  reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  inauii^ration  of  a 
to  the  adopted  American  citizens  that  is  ex-  policy  for  the  development  of  the  State. 
>  the  native-bom.  It  nus  forced  upon  the  State  a  cumbersome,  expen- 
^uire  that  all  public  officers  be  held  to  a  rigid  sive,  and  abstruse  Constitution  of  ditficult  ana  uncer- 
billtv,  and  the  prompt  prosecution  and  pun-  tain  interpretation  and  more  difficult  execution, 
of  all  who  betray  official  trusts  or  duties.  It  has  created  a  system  of  county  courts  that  has 
y^rd  the  public-school  system  as  the  bulwark  made  the  ^ilbroement  of  law  and  the  redress  of  nri- 
.merican  Kepublic,  and  safeguard  of  its  citi-  vate  wrongs  difficult,  costly,  and  uncertain,  and  that 
d  demand  that  all  public-school  funds  or  has  brought  the  administration  of  justice  into  con- 
be  kept  from  sectarian  control.  tempt. 

sist  that  the  collection  of  duties  on  importa-  It  has  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools 

so  adjusted  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  of  the  State  hy  hostile  legislation  ana  an  indiffer- 

n  labor  when  brought  in  competition  with  ent   administration   of  the   offices  connected  there- 

abor.  with. 

pose  f\irthor  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  cor-  It  has  enforced  a  burdensome,  unequal,  and  inoffi- 

i  and  monopolists,  and  demand  that  the  na-  dent  system  of  road  laws. 

•main  be  devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people.  It  has  increased  offices,  salaries,  and  covemmentol 

ror  a  sound  and  convertible  currency,  or  which  expenses,  without  any  adequate  return  to  tho  tax-payer, 

lar  recognized  by  the  Government  shall  be  It  has  made  no  earnest  effort  to  promote  immigra- 

l  of  any  other  dollar  recognized  by  the  Gk>v-  tion  and  encourage  capital  to  develop  tho  resources 

,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper.  and  wealth  of  the  State. 

member  with  ^atltude  the  services  of  those  It  has  not  restrained  and  limited  railway  and  other 

led  their  lives  lor  the  country's  preservation,  monopolies  to  the  le^dmate  sphere  of  their  corporate 

and  that  the  pledges  made  to  those  who  died  powers,  and  has  not  neld  them  to  a  rigid  acoountabil- 

country  miffht  live,  as  well  as  those  who  sur-  ity  for  the  exercise  of  their  rights  for  the  good  of  the 

m^ioy  tne  blessinsrs  their  valor  won,  shall  be  citizen  and  the  State. 

I  by  pensions  and  generous  emoluments.  It  has  bid  for  the  keeping  of  oriminaU  of  other 

irtily  approve  the  Administnit^ion  of  President  States,  and  by  the  contract  system  of  convict-labor  da- 

»rd  D.  Hayes,  and  regard  him  as  the  highest  prociated  the  wages  of  honest  workers, 

of  his  own  aedaration  that  ^*  he  serves  his  It  has  shown  itself  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  tho 

»t  who  serves  his  country  best.''  tax-payer,  laborer,  and  producer,  and  shipper  of  the 

fj  we  deprecate  all    sectional   feelings  and  State,  ana  that  it  is  controlled  mr  a  reactionary  and 

38,  and,  as  evidence  of  our  faith  and  patriot-  old  time  policy,  and  incapable  of  conceiving  or  exe- 

3by  pledge  our 'utmost  efforts  and  invite  all  cuting  a  wise,  liberal,  or  progressive  policy  in  tne 

zens  of  the  State  to  cooperate  with  us  in  tak-  government  of  the  State. 

I;  Virginia  out  of  the  solid  South,  and  placing  The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  reform  in 

lie  roll  of  Republican  States,  ner  honorea  State  affairs,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  salaries,  tees, 

$e  and  rightful  nerltage.  and  the  number  of  offices  to  the  fhllest  extent  consist- 

ed,  That  the  delegates  selected  by  this  Con-  ent  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  laws ;  to 

to  the  Chicago  Convention  be,  and  they  are  the  legal  control  of  all  monopolies,  while  protecting 

instructed  to  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  to  the  vested  rights  of  those  whose  capital  is  asked  to 

onorable  means  for  his  nomination.  aid  in  developing  the  great  natural  resources  of  tha 

democrats  held  their  State  Convention  ^IJ^dedares  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  county 

csbarg  on  June  lOth,  and  selected  dele-  courts  as  now  constituted  and   administered,  and 

0  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  non-partisan  and  able  ju- 
WOB  to  assemble  at  Cincinnati  on  the  diciaiy.           ,       ,     ,       . 

that  month.    Delegate  from  the  State  ?^  TI*"*  *^*  *^®  ^*  interests  of  the  State  re- 

wiou  ,"""•-  T?f i    ®             ,"  ""'^ '-"'»!'^  quirethatevery  encouragement  by  way  of  liberal  laws 

e,  Robert  McEldowney ;  alternate,  D.  relative  to  homesteads,  exemptions    industrial  asso- 

ison.  olations,  and  mechanics'  liens,  should  be  held  out  to 

Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  a  induce  thrift,  economy,  and  investment  in  homes  by 

*recommendinff  the  repeal  of  the  two-  fi^Jjy  citizen.                                     -  .         ,  .. 

njle  .t  the  National  Convention  "A  fo.^E^'*^5^;'°ofra?„■"^'ll^^^Tilf Z 

"  to  amend  "  in  favor  of  the  two- thirds  dangerous  occupations. 

3  lost,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  It  will  guard  and  improve  the  system  of  free  schools. 

1  as  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  education  of  all 

reparation  for  the  general  elections  in  ^^^^^Ss  ^^  ^"^^  ""^  ^^  government  and 
r  for  State  officers  and  Congressmen,  it  will  endeavor  to  rimplify  le^blatlon  and  the  ad- 
S'ovember  for  Presidential  electors,  the  ministration  of  State  and  county  affairs,  and  at  the 
icans  convened  at  Grafton,  on  June  same  time  secure  their  best  results. 
id  nominated  for  Governor,  George  C.  .The  Democratic  party,  pretending  to  great  political 
.  #^«  G*«f«  T..A«or.*^..  puul.^  T2.f.tA  .  Wisdom,  forced  the  Constitution  ot  1872  on  the  people 
;  for  State  Treasurer  Richard  Burke ;  y,y  f^aud  and  chicanery,  thereby  reviving  that^witi- 
te  Auditor,  John  ».  Cunningham ;  for  quatcd  legal  monstrosity  called  the  County  Court, 
>y-General,  George  B.  Caldwell ;  for  which,  for  eight  years,  has  cursed  the  tax-ridden  peo- 
nperintendent  of  Free  Schools,  A.  L.  P^®  ^  ^^^^  an  extent  that  the  same  party  has  been 
on  ;  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  <^ompclled,  by  popular  groans  to  submit  a  loose,  in- 
\r  ^"*  '"^b^"*^'^r^"*V  ,  i^^r  '  sufficient,  and  muddy  constitutional  amendment  to 
Maxwell ;  for  Fresidential  electors :  rid  us  of  the  present  court  system,  which  amendment, 
t  large,  A.  W.  Campbell  and  James  L.  without  assuming  any  responsibility  for  it,  our  peo- 
i.  pic  should  support  for  the  time  being,  and  until  the 
bllowing  platform  was  adopted  by  the  «ep«bUcan  party  is  enabled,  hv  proper  leglsUtlon,  to 
fif^n  tr  J  provide  a  simpler  and  less  burdonsome  system. 
"""  *  ,  The  Republican  party  pledges  itself,  if  placed  in 
^publicans  of  West  Virginia,  in  convention  power,  to  legislate  for  the  best  Interests  of  labor-ro- 
d,  declare  that  the  Democratic  party  of  West  form,  that  honest  toll  may  have  the  same  careful  pro- 
has  proved  false  to  Its  many  pledges  of  re-  tection  and  privileges  that  may  be  afforded  to  oapitaL 
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We  denounce  the  extortion  of  monopolies,  and  any  privcs  opposing  candidates  of  the  representativeB  U 
system  devised  by  which  the  labonng-man  is  de-  which  they  would  be  otherwise  entitled;  producei 
prived  of  his  just  earning,  by  prepayments,  in  any  complaint  and  dissatisfaction ;  disorganizes  the  party, 
other  medium  than  the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  and  tends  to  the  defeat  of  ita  candidates ;  that  we  con- 
Finally,  the  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  labor  demn  this  practice  as  being  at  war  with  the  usages, 
for  the  overthrow  of  Bourbonism,  and  the  inaugura-  principles,  and  best  interests  of  the  Democratic  party, 
tion  of  a  wise,  liberal,  and  progressive  policy  in  State  and  should  be  discontinued  by  all  who  have  its  suocetid 
affiurs,  that  slmll  bring  West  Virginia  mto  harmony  .at  heart. 

with  her  sister  States,  and  cause  her  to  share  in  the         ,«,       ^         vi_tv  _x  i--i-i. 

prosperity,  wealth,  and  growing  power  of  the  great        ^"©  (rreenback-Labor  party,  which  has  a 

States  of  the  North  and  West.  comparatively  large  number  of  adherents  in 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  approve  and  endorse  the  West  Virginia,  nominated  their  candidates  as 

platform  of  principles  adoptea  by  the  late  National  foUows:  For  Governor,  Napoleon  B.  French; 

Sepublican  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  hereby  pledge  m^^  e*^*.^  t-««„.,- cl^^  T    iv    o*  / 

our  best  efforts  to  secure  the  elation  of  the  no£in4s  fp^  State  Treasurer,  Spencer  W.  Sturm ;  for 

of  that  Convention,  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  State  Auditor.  George  W.  Hayes;  for  Attor- 

Chester  A.  Aithur,  of  New  York.  ney-General,  Cyrus  Hall ;  for  Superintendent 

The  Democratic  party  assembled  in   State  ^l  ^J^^^  ?^^^^  ^^-Z'  f  ^°°«J^ ;  for  Judge  of 

Convention  at  Martinsburg,  on  July  28th,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  James  A.  Thomi^n; 

nominate  their  respective  candlaates  for  office,  ^?^^^'i'^f  ^i*^  ^^^^.^™  ^^  ^JJT^®'  ^^^?  ^"r 
with  the  following  results:  For  Governor,  Ja-  ?^1*  ^^^,^'^'  Davidson.  Two  amendments 
cob  B.  Jackson  ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Thomas  to  the  State  Coostitution,  proposed  m  two  joint 
O'Brien;  for  State  Auditor  Joseph  S.  Miller;  resolutions  passed  by  the  L^sla^^^^^ 
for  Attorney-General,  C.  C.  Watts;  for  Stat^  mittedtothepeoplefor  ratification  or reje^^ 
Superintendent  of  Free  Scbooh*,  Bernard  L.  at  the  State  election.  The  first  amendment  prc^ 
Butcher;  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Posed  to  strike  out  the  eighth  article  of  th« 
Thomas  C.  Green;  for  Presidential  electors,  ConstUution  and  insert  in  ite stead  another,  re- 
State  at  large,  Elbridge  G.  Cracraft  and  Wil-  S^f  ^^°?^^^^  ^*^^*1  judiciary  system  of  the 
liam  L   Wilson  State.     The  second  amendment  proposed  to 

The  platform'  adopted  was  as  foUows :  '""^^  }?,  ^}'^,  ^^'J^  «'?»^.^«  ,°^,  the  Constitution 

'^  a  substitute  for  the  onginal  tlurteenth  section, 

1.  The  Democratic  party,  in  convention  assembled,  relating  to  the  hearing  of  *' suits  at  common 
heartily  endorses  and  approves  the  platform  and  prm-  i^_  .^^^.^  *u^  <».»ir.^  ;.«  ^rv»4>.^.r^^«.  -w^/uJ* 
ciples  Adopted  by  the  National  Democratic  Conven-  1«^  f  *»?'?,  the  v^ue  m  controversy  exceeds 
tion,  and  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the  time-honored  twenty  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs, 
principles  of  the  part^r.  At  the  October  election,  and  at  that  held  in 

2.  We  reooijnize  with  pleasure  the  fidelity  of  the  November,  the  Democratic  nominees  were 
various  oflicials  of  the  State  in  the  adminUtration  of  generally  elected.  For  the  office  of  Governor, 
the  duties  and  trust  imposed  on  them  by  the  law,  and  vr  t  i  v  j  •  •*  m  i  ^  Ve  a^a 
with  pride  point  to  the  peace,  quiet,  and  general  pros-  ^^'  Jackson  had  a  majonty  of  about  16,000 
perity  of  the  State.  The  promptness  wiUi  which  the  over  Mr.  Sturgis,  the  vot«  having  stood  6*S- 
public  revenues  have  been  collected  and  paid  into  the  000  and  43,000  respectively.  The  Greeobflck 
Treasury,  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  our  candidate  received  some   14,000  votes.     The 

{k"e'l^rw"^""^c^<;SJto?uirhriiSrc^^^^  I>e?'o?,'-«t»  elected  also  their  electoral  ticket 

in  West  Vir|?inia.  ^^^  fill  of  their  nominees  for  Congressmen. 

8.  Muidful  of  the  traditions  of  the  party  and  the  They  claimed  their  migority  over  the  Repob- 

danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  growing  power  licans  to  have  been  increased  by  more  thin 

and  influence  of  monopolies,  we  declare  that  ^eDem-  8,000  votes  since  1876.     The  House  of  Repre- 
ocratic  party  is  now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  friend  of  «.  «..         •     4.1/  t      •  1  *.  1  Iv^       -TL, 

the  people  and  the  toe  of  all  monopoliei ;  that  we  are  8?ntatives  in  the  Legislature  at  the  next  aetr 

opposed  to  any  system  of  legislation  that  tends  to  foe-  Bion  will  consist  of  44  Democrats,  17  Repnbu- 

ter  the  power  of  such  monopolies,  and  particularly  to  cans,  1  Green  backer,  and  1  Independent 
that  species  of  legislation  that  discriminates  m  favor        The   two  constitutional   amendinente  vere 

Constitution  as  presenting  questions  above  and  out-  07,941,   nays^   84,270,   on   the    subsUtote  for 

Bide  of  party  politics,  and  therefore  remit  them  to  the  Article  YIII  of  the  Constitution,  and  jetfi 

unbiasedjudgment  of  the  people.  56,482,   nays,    84,073,   on    the   substitute  for 

The  following  additional   resolutions  were  section  13  of  Article  III.    Both  amendinente 

also  reported  by  the  committee,  and  adopted  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^™  *^e  *i™®  ^^  ^^^^  "^ 

by  the  Convention :  fication.  v 

Hesohed,  That  we  regard  the  practice  of  accrediting      .  '^^?,  thirteen   Judges  of  the   thirteen  new 

anv  Democrats  who  may  be  present  at  conventions  ^  circuits,  into  which  the   amendment  divwea 

delegates^  as  heretofore,  as  opening  the  door  to  fraud  the  State,  were   also   chosen  at  the  October 

and  unfairness,  and  a  method  which  is  corrupt  and  election. 

corrupting,  and  recommend  the  State  Executive  Com-         xhe  alfff reirate  number  of  vot«i  rast  for  P««i- 

mittee  to  take  steps  to  prevent  tiie   same   m   the  ,^\   .^q?§*  .  ^^  ,  V-     .   .^^ 

future.  dent,  m  1880,  in  W est  v  irginia,  was  112ji*. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  or   12,775   more  than   in   1876,  when  it  was 

the  practice  so  common  in  the  State  whereby  county  99,989. 

i^itStif.  ^"^  w{f  "^^  ^H^li^  conventions  are  in-        The  annual  receipts,  from  all  sources,  and 

structed  to  cast  the  votes  of  the  county  for  particular  *v,«  ^ ^^ail *-^       11  i    «kii  ♦»« 

candidates,  is  open  to  many  serious  obJectioiS,  in  thS  ^^^  expenditures,  tor  all  purposes,  m  the  two 

it  gives  rise  to  fraud  and  unfair  dealing;  to  conven-  "Scal  years   ended   September  80,   1879  «w 

tions  packed  in  tiie  interest  of  particular  parties ,  de-  1880,  were  as  foUows : 
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Reoeipto  tn  1979.  Incladlnflr  $818,802.92  eash  In 

the  Treasury  October  1, 1878 $991,712  48 

Ezpendltures 771,859  28 

Sorploa  In  the  Treaaary  October  1,  1879. . . .   $220,853  15 

Recelpta  In  ISSn,  Inclading  $220,8.^8.15  cash  in 

the  lYeaaiiry  October  1,  18i9 $869,140  68 

Expeoditares 615,841  76 

Sorplas  in  the  TrMsaiy  October  1, 1880.. . .  $258,79^  92 

The  public  education  of  youth  in  West  Vir- 
ginia appears  tu  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. A  comparison  of  the  public  schools, 
as  thej  are  at  present,  with  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  presents  the  following  re- 
sults : 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL£L 


Hamber  of  children  between  six 

and  twenty -one  years  old 

Nomber    of   children    attending 

school 

General  average  atteDdance 

Namber  of  teachers  granted  oer- 

tlfkates 

Number  of  months  taught 

Salaries  paid  to  teachers 

Qeoeral  average  monthly  salary  of 

teachers  

For  tuition,  cash  per  pupil,  based 

on  enrollov^nt 

Based  on  enumeration 

Total  receipts  from  State,  district 

levies,  and  other  sources 

Kamber  of  school  districts 

Number  of  common  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  high-schools 

Number  of  schoolhouses : 

Log 

Frame 

Brick 

Stone 


Whole  number  of  schoolhouses 

Total  value  of  school  property, 
in  grounds,  houses,  fiiml- 
ture,  and  apparatus 


i8ro. 


162,482 

81.880 
50,0S3 

2,808 

9,915 

$220,758  84 

81  79 

8  01 
1  62 

565,207  99 

2,567 

2,440 

74 

1 

904 

1,124 

6g 

17 


1S80. 


2,118 


210,118 

142.850 
91,704 

8,679 

13,581 

$522,488  24 

23  19 

8  65 
2  49 

867,693  78 

8,529 

8,63) 

108 

8 

1.819 

8,142 

98 

6 

8,560 


(1.057,478  94  $1,670,584  91 


In  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  the  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1879,  was  470 ;  up  to  the 
same  date  in  1880  it  was  539.  The  cost  of 
their  support,  per  capita^  was  $2.09  per  week 
in  the  former  year,  and  $2.18  in  the  latter. 

In  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf-Mutes  and 
the  Blind  the  average  number  of  pupils,  during 
the  two  years  ended  September  80,  1879  and 
1880,  was  eighty-one ;  the  annual  cost  for  the 
support  of  each  pupil,  to  the  State,  having 
been  $267.18.  and  $255.51,  respectively. 

The  fish-culture  seems  to  prosper  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Commissioners^  labors  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  have  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  New  and  Green- 
brier Elvers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams, 
have  been  abundantly  stocked  with  black  bass. 
Many  thousands  of  salmon,  carp,  trout,  and 
other  esteemed  varieties  of  fish,  have  also  been 

E laced  in  streams  and  ponds  throughout  the 
tate.    The  hatching-house  at  Romney  is  in 
successful  operation. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  returns 
the  population  of  West  Virginia  at  618,197, 
showing  an  increase  of  176,183  within  the  last 


ten  years,  as  in  the  census  of  1870  the  popu- 
lation was  stated  at  442,014. 
Foreign  immigration  into  West  Virginia,  for 

germanent  settlement,  has  well  commenced, 
everal  pro.<«peron8  colonies  have  been  already 
established  in  it  from  abroad,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  many  more  will  succes- 
sively follow.  The  topography  of  the  State,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  are  considered 
as  especially  inviting  to  the  Swiss,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Crer- 
many.  During  the  year  1880,  three  Swiss 
scientists  visited  West  Virginia  in  the  interest 
of  *^The  Swiss  Commerce  and  Colonization 
Society  " ;  their  object  being  to  examine  and 
report  about  the  resources  of  that  portion  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Society  proposes  to  lo- 
cate colonies. 

The  three  Railroad  Commissioners,  whom 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  appointed  in  April, 
1880,  to  ascertain  the  taxable  valuation  of 
the  various  railroads  in  the  different  counties 
of  the  State,  presented  their  united  report,  as 
follows : 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Raflroad : 

Cabell  County $255,985  00 

Putnam  County 116,657  60 

Kanawha  County 856,490  00 

Fayette  County »,  46^975  00 

Bummers  County 801,*i47  50 

Monroe  County 17,690  00 

Greenbrier  County 245,005  00 

Total $1,759,000  00 

Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad : 

Jelferson  County 112,264  50 

Hartlnsbur^  and  Potomac  Raih*oad : 

Berkeley  County 57,000  00 

Pennsboro  and  Harrisville  Railroad : 

Ritchie  County 8,500  00 

Laurel  Fork  and  Sand  Hill  RaihxMd  : 

Wood  County 22,000  01 

Ritchie  County 11,000  00 

WILLIAMS,  James  D.,  Governor  of  Indiana, 
was  born  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  January 
16,  1808.  His  parents  were  emigrants  from 
the  Old  World,  seeking  to  better  their  for- 
tunes in  the  New.  They  had  six  children,  of 
whom  James  was  the  eldest,  and  they  were 
unable  to  provide  them  with  advantages  for 
education,  such  as  the  humblest  can  now  se- 
cure. Tbat'part  of  Ohio  was  already  too  thick- 
ly settled  for  them,  and  in  1818  the  Williams 
family  removed  to  Knox  County,  Indiana. 
Not  many  years  after,  the  father  died,  and  their 
support  devolved  upon  the  eldest  son.  The 
responsibilities  thus  early  assumed  developed 
his  industry,  thrift,  and  self-reliance,  the  traits 
of  character  which  shaped  the  career  of  the 
future  Governor.  In  1831  he  married  Nancy 
Huffman,  a  country  girl  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  began  life  on  a  few  acres  of  uncleared 
land  which  he  had  recently  purchased.  This 
stout-hearted  couple  added  field  to  field,  until 
four  thousand  acres  formed  their  fertile  farm, 
but  during  those  fifty  years  their  house  and 
home  were  on  the  spot  where  their  first  roof- 
tree  had  been  set  up.  In  the  county  records 
tract  after  tract  is  registered  as  passing  into  Gov- 
ernor Williams^s  possession,  but  he  never  parted 
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with  anything  that  he  liad  once  acquired.    His  he  used  for  navigation  reserroirs.    A  grant  of 
first  pablic  office  was  that  of  jastice  of  the  swamp  lands  was  given  to  the  projected  St- 
peace  for  Harrison  Township,  Knox  County,  Paul  and  Eastern  Railway,  and  counties  in  the 
in  the  year  1838.    In  1843  he  was  elected  to  northern  part  of  the  State  were  authorized  to 
represent  Knox  County  in  the  House  of  Rep-  part  with  similar  lands  to  promote  railroads, 
resentatives  of  the  General  Assembly.    Though  Slight  changes  were  made  in  the  game  and  fish 
a  Democrat  in  a  Whig  county,  he  received  a  laws.    Authority  to  appeal  from  the  equalixa- 
m^ority  of  votes.    This  hold  upon  the  popu-  tidns  of  county  boards  of  assessors  was  con- 
lar  favor  he  kept  through  life.     He  represented  ferred  upon  cities  and  villages.    An  investiga- 
liis  county  in  the  House  during  seven  sessions,  tion  of  charges  of  mismanagement  on  the  part 
and  in  the  Senate  during  twelve.    He  held  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
office  almost  continuously,  and  never  lost  but  the  Insane  was  ordered.     The  clause  in  the 
one  election,  and  then  his  opponent  was  judged  Revised  Statutes  which  makes  railroad  compa- 
to  have  deserved  so  well  of  his  party  that  he  nies  liable  for  damages  to  employees,  for  acd- 
was  rewarded  with  the  speakership.    The  de-  dents  due  to  tlie  negligence  of  other  employ- 
veloping  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  Indiana  ees,  was  repealed.    The  dog-license  tax  was 
was  his  foremost  object.    Three  societies  were  abolished.    A  militia  law  provides  for  a  force 
formed  in  his  county  for  promoting  these  in-  of  thirty  companies,  and  for  annual  encam}>- 
terests,  and  he  was  elected  president  of  each  of  ments.    The  insurance  laws  were  changed  in 
them.     He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  such  way  that  the  Insurance  Commissioner  is 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  vested  with  full  authority  to  examine  into  the 
He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  education,  and  condition  of  any  company,  and  to  revoke  li- 
originated  many  of  the  laws  which  have  per-  censes  in  case  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
fected  school  and  college  facilities  in  Indiana,  not  fulfilled.    An  act  was  passed  empowering 
In  1874  he  was  returned  from  his  district  to  United    States    Commissioners  to  administer 
Congress  and  served  in  that  body  until  1876,  oaths,   and  take  acknowledgments  .to  deeds, 
when  he  resigned  on  his  nomination  to  the  of-  which  latter  power  was  also  extended  to  regis- 
fice  of  Governor,  though  his  term  as  represent-  ters  of  deeds.     Certain  police  powers  were 
ative  had  not  yet  expired,  nor  was  his  election  conferred  upon  the  conductors  and  other  em- 
scre.     During  his  gubernatorial  term,  friends  ployees  on  railroad  trains.    The  definition  of 
and   foes  alike  concede  that  the  conduct  of  larceny  was  so  altered  as  to  make  it  a  State- 
public  affairs  was  honest.    He  applied  to  af-  prison  offense  to  steal  property  of  the  value  of 
fairs  of  state  the  same  economy,  prudence,  and  twenty  dollars  or  over,  instead  of  one  hundred 
stability,  which  had  built  up  his  private  for-  dollars,  which  has  bee^  the  limit  heretofore, 
tunes.     He  continued  unpolislied  in  manner  The  ^^  good  time '^  regulations  were  modified  so 
and  uncouth  in  appearance,  as  when  he  earned  as  to  aUow  long-term  convicts  to  earn  more  of 
the  whriquet  of  ^^  Blue-Jeans  Williams,"  by  the  time  premium  by  good  behavior,  but  short- 
which  lie  is  widely  known  through  the  coun-  term  prisoners  less ;  and  the  penalties  for  mis- 
try,  but  he  kept  his  integrity  and  commanded  conduct  in  the  Penitentiary  were  increased, 
the  respect  of  the  people.    He  mourned  over  Agents  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society  were 
the  corruption  and  venality  which  have  ob-  authorized  to  arrest  in  certain  cases  of  cmeltj 
traded  themselves  into  elections  and  the  con-  to  persons  or  to  animals.     It  was  provided  in 
duct  of  the  Government.     One  of  his  last  one  of  the  acts  that  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
speeches  was  that,  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  Court  may  be  docketed  in  the  Circuit  Courts, 
over  again,  he  would  give  it  to  stir  up  whole-  Personal  property,  as  provided  in  another  en- 
some  public  opinion,  rather  than  to  toe  devel-  aotment,  must  be  assessed  in  the  town  in  which 
opment  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  conn-  the  tax-payer  resides.     A  law  was  passed  per- 
try.     He  died  in  Indianapolis,  suddenly,  on  missiveof  the  use  of  barbed- wire  fences.  Grad- 
November  20th,  while  fulfilling  his  duties  as  nates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State 
Governor  of  Indiana,  and  he  was  mourned  by  were  given  the  right  to  obtain  teachers'  certifi- 
that  people  as  one  wholly  identified  with  the  cates.    The  liability  of  bank  stockholders  was 
growth  and  history  of  the  State.  established.    A  law  against  the  adulteration  of 
WISCONSIN.    The  Legislature  met  January  foods  and  drugs  was  passed,  and  the  Governor 
14th,  and  adjourned  March  29th,  having  been  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  State  analyst,    h 
in  session  sixty-four  days,  and  enacted  823  bills  law  was  enacted  which  provides  that  persons 
out  of  669  presented.  Alexander  A.  Arnold  was  alleged  to  be  insane  may,  at  the   request  of 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.    The  Senate  their  friends,  be  tried  before  a  jury,  to  have 
was  presided  over  by  Thomas  B.  Scott,  Presi-  their  insanity  established,  before  committal  to 
dent  pro  tempore.    The  tax  levy  was  increased  an  asylum.    The  claims  of  counties  against  the 
from  $248,000  in  1879  to  $4^3,000  for  1880,  State  for  the  care  of  insane  persons  or  pan- 
after  a  reduction  from  $405,000  in  1878.    The  pers  were  directed  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
direct  appropriations  made  amount  to  $418,-  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  to  be  audited, 
753.    An  official  inspection  of  illuminating  oils  and  reported  to  the  Legislature.     A  woman- 
was  ordained,  and  the  test  fixed  at  120**  Fahr.  suffrage  amendment  to  the   Constitution,  to 
State  lands  at  the  head  of  the  Chippewa,  Wis-  permit  female  citizens  to  vote  at  elections,  was 
consin,  and  St.  Croix  Rivers  were  reserved  to  adopted  by  a  joint  resolution.     It  moat  be  rati- 
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fied  by  the  snooeeding  Legislatnre  before  being 
decided  by  the  people^s  vote,  an  mast  be  the 
amendment  providing  for  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  which  also  passed  for  the  first 
time.  An  act  was  passed  relating  to  writs  of 
mandamus  and  prohibition,  providing  that  such 
writs  may  be  granted  in  the  case  of  disputed 
elections,  and  the  rights  of  persons  to  certifi- 
cates of  election  tested  in  the  courts  in  the 
oases  of  Presidential  electors.  Congressmen, 
and  members  of  the  Legislature.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  registry  law,  so  that  electors 
who  are  not  registered  may  vote  upon  furnish- 
ing proof  that  they  are  legal  voters.  A  law 
was  made  directing  that  no  disbursements  of 
money  by  directors  or  trustees  of  State  chari- 
table or  penal  institutions  can  be  made  except 
upon  specified  appropriations,  and  that  no  in- 
debtedness can  be  incurred  by  such  officers  in 
excess  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Legislature. 

The  direct  appropriations  voted  make  the 
Bura  of  $418,753,  as  against  $299,177  appro- 
priated in  1879,  and  $339,000  in  1878.  The 
principal  items  were  $152,411  for  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  $114,000  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute,  of  which  $14,000  was  to 
repair  losses  by  fire,  and  $70,000  for  rebuild- 
ing ;  $74,218  for  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  including  $19,000  for  improvements; 
$15,000  for  improvements  in  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls;  and  $19,967  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  were 
$1,744,719;  the  balance  on  hand  September 
80,  1879,  $588,824;  together,  $2,333,543.  The 
disbursements  for  the  year,  for  all  purposes, 
were  $1,872,144.  Of  the  balance  remaining 
September  30,  1880,  amounting  to  $461,398, 
$142,872  was  credited  to  the  general  fund, 
$124,299  to  the  various  educational  funds,  and 
$174,285  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior 
Railroad  trespass  fund.  The  receipts  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  fund  were  as  follows : 

Direct  State  tax $455,891  89 

Railroad  companies,  license  taxes 418,148  76 

Insarance  cunapanies,  license  taxes 41,845  15 

Coantiea,  for  tue  support  of  Inmates  of  the  sev- 
eral charitable  institutions 101,181  81 

Miaoelianeous  sources 82,899  6*2 

Total $1,049,406  78 

Balance  from  previous  year 273.2S1  49 

Total $1,322,688  22 

The  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  — 
from  which  are  paid,  besides  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State,  the  interest  on  the  war 
debt,  and  a]ipropriation3  for  the  schools  and 
charitable  institutions — were  as  follows: 

{Salaries  and  permanent  appropriations $18.\7S9  5t 

Lei^islative  expenses 91.517  75 

Miscellaneous  purno!*es 224.948  20 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 157.5ti0  00 

lk;bool  fund  income 7.0S9  86 

Free  Hlirh  Schools 2.5.0!>0  00 

Btate  University 43.897  18 

Benevolent  Institutions 419.014  52 

Milwaukee  Insane  asylum 75,000  00 

Total $1,179,815  63 


Of  the  excess  of  $123,704  over  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  previous,  fiscal  year,  onlj  $8,917 
is  chargeable  to  current  State  expenses  proper, 
the  excess  in  the  appropriations  for  benevolent 
and  educational  institutions  having  been  $42,- 
785,  besides  the.  amount  paid  to  Milwaukee 
County  on  account  of  the  construction  of  its 
insane  asylum. 

The  condition  of  the  several  educational  trust 
funds  at  the  close  of  the  year,  showing  a  gain 
of  $54,828  over  the  total  amount  at  the  same 
date  in  the  preceding  year,  was  as  follows : 


TRUST  FUND. 

AtlaUi*^ 

Od  hand. 

School 

$2,716,226  91 

207,876  40 

244,519  53 

1.089,642  60 

$81,581  70 
19,086  88 

University 

Agricultural  College 

22,811  84 

Normal  School 

81,181  61 

Total 

$4,207,699  44 

$104,609  98 

The  State  debt  amounted  to  $2,252,057,  the 
same  as  in  1879,  but  its  form  has  been  changed 
by  the  substitution  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  Agricultural  College  fund  for  most 
of  the  original  bonds. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  several  counties, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  school  districts  in 
the  State  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  follows : 

Railroad  aid $4,500,970  62 

Interest  anpaid 1,276,012  42 

School  districts 276,566  58 

All  other  purposes 8,545,518  18 

Total $9,599,067  75 

The  values  of  all  property  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  as  returned  by  the  assessors 
for  the  past  two  years,  are  as  follows : 


PROPERTY. 

1879. 

1880. 

Personal  property 

City  and  villafre  lots 

Other  real  estate 

$88,127,940  00 

85.545.746  60 

232.629,498  60 

$89,747,571  00 
104,490,711  00 
231,441,861  00 

ToUl 

$406,803,185  00 

^425,680,148  00 

The  gross  value  of  taxable  property  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Board  of  Assessment  was  $445,- 
582,720,  which  is  probably  40  per  cent,  below 
the  actual  aggregate  taxable  wealth.  The  valne 
of  private  property  which  pays  no  revenue  to 
the  State  either  by  way  of  direct  tax  or  other- 
wise is  returned  by  the  assessors  at  $6,353,- 
014,  as  follows : 

Religions  assndatlnns $5,696,090  00 

Scientific  and  Hterarv  associations 878,455  00 

Benevolent  associations 214,779  00 

Agricultural  societies 63,600  00 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  the  State 
for  the  year  1879,  for  all  purposes,  amounted 
to  $7,577,767.27,  a'  decrease  of  $392,091.73 
from  the  amount  levied  the  previous  year,  and 
was  at  the  rate  of  $1.72  and  6^  mills  on  $100 
of  the  assessment  for  that  year.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  these  taxes  were  levied  and 
their  respective  amounts  and  rates  are  as 
follows : 


TAXES. 

AmoooU. 

lUtM. 

Bute  tax. ^ 

(^unty  tax 

1457.452  61 
1,722,088  25 
2,814.909  5d 
1,924,289  55 
1,159,182  80 

10- 10  4 
'89  2 

Town,  city,  and  village  Ux . 
School  tax 

•52  7 
•48  9 

Soad  tax. 

•26  4 

Total 

$7,577,767  27 

$1-72  6 
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Waakesha  averaged  427  for  the  year.    The 
whole  namber  received-  since  the  ^tabliah- 
ment  of  the  school  in  1860  has  been  1,801. 
The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  were  $48,- 
310.    A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  sent  to 
this  reformatory  are  not  criminals,  and  for 
such  the  Governor  recommends  that  a  sepa- 
rate institution  be  founded. 
These  figures  represent  only  the  direct  taxes        There  were  309  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
levied  upon  property.    The  total  taxes  paid  by  on  October  1,  1879,  and  277  on  the  .same  date 
the  people,  directly  and  indirectly,  into  the  in  1880,  121  having  been  received,  and  153  re- 
State  Treasury,  were,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  leased  or  lost  by  death  during  the  year.    Of 
nearly  $600,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  here  those  confined  durig  the  year,  1 1  were  on  the 
stated.     Nothing  like  this  proportion  obtains  second  conviction  and  one  on  the  third;   82 
in  county,  town,  and  other  taxes,  but  the  sums  were  strictly  temperate,  55  intemperate,  and 
collected  by  way  of  licenses  and  fees  are  by  no  34  occasional  drinkers;   5  were  on  life  sen- 
means  inconsiderable.  tences,  15  for  fL\Q  years,  25  for  two  years,  and 
The  State  tax  levied  in  1880  amounts  to  83  for  one  year.    The  receipts  of  the  prison 
$662,058.63,  a  large  increase  over  the  tax  of  during  the  year,  including  $11,090  balance, 
the  preceding  year,  rendered  necessary  by  ex-  were  $49,688;  the  expenditures,  $44,082.   The 
traordinary  appropriations.    The  estimated  ex-  prison,  though   smaller  than  \ho^  of  other 
penditures  for  the  calendar  year  1882  are  given  States  of  equal  population,  is  not  half  fbll. 
as  $988,008,  and  the  estimated  receipts  under  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  were  $27,873. 
existing  laws  as  $704,758.  In  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  719 
The  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  patients  were  treated  during   the  year,  the 
common  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  was  daily  average  being  529;    and   in  the  State 
$2,166,368.43,  an  increase  of  nearly  $14,000  Hospital  an  average  of  550,  and  753  altogether, 
over  the  preceding  year.    Of  this  sum  $1,567,-  The   current   expenses  of    the  former  were 
870.32  were  paid  for  teachers'  wages.    ITie  $129,056;  of  the  latter,  $124,816,  and  $48,903 
whole  number  of  children  within  the  State  of  on  account  of  previous  liabilities.    The  com- 
school  age  was  reported  at  483498,  a  slight  mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
decrease.    The  attendance  at  school  increased  the  latter  institution  found  much  to  censure 
nearly  6,000,   and  was  reported   at  299,258.  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  af* 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  10,110.  fairs  of  the  hospital,  owing  in  a  large  measure. 
By  the  terms  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  they  thought,  to  the  system  provided  bylaw 
which  went  into  eflfect  September  1,  1879,  all  for  the  government  of  State  charitable  inslitu- 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  tions.    They  recommend  that  a  General  Board 
years  not  excused  for  good  reason  are  required  of  Control  should  be  created  for  the  govern- 
to  attend  a  public  or  private  school  at  least  ment  of  all  of  them  instead  of  several  local 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year.    The  number  of  boards  as  at  present.    The  Commission  of  In- 
children  between  these  ages  was  found  to  be  quiry  found  much  to  commend  in  the  care  and 
229,076 ;  and  170,402,  or  nearly  three  fourths  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  only  extraia- 
of  them,  attended  the  public  schools  during  gance,  not  corruption,  in  the  financial  manage- 
the  year.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  at-  ment.    The  Milwaukee  County  Insane  AsyliuD, 
tendance  at  the  four  normal  schools  was  1,880,  just  completed,  is  one  of  the  best-appointed 
at  an  expense  averaging  $40.81  per  pupil.    The  asylums  in  the  country.     It  has  received,  since 
number    attending   Teachers'    Institutes    was  its  opening  in  March,  245  patients,  the  dailj 
4,965,  a  gain  of  542  over  the  attendance  for  the  average  having  been  185.    The  average  cost 
previous  year ;  and  the  expense  of  conducting  per  capita  was  $2.90  per  week,  a  lower  rate 
the  institutes  averaged  less  than  $1.50  for  each  than,  it  is  thought,  can  be  maintained.    There 
person  instructed.    The  number  of  students  is  accommodation  for  300  inmates.     In  the 
enrolled  at  the  State  University  in  the  differ-  Deaf  and   Dumb  Institution  there  were  166 
ent  departments,  October  1,  1880,  was  436.  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  buildings, 
The  total  expenses  for  fiscal  year  were  $97,-  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  haTe 
060.04,  of  which  sum  $49,502.40  were  paid  to  been  reSrected.      In  the  Institution  for  the 
instructors,  and  $13,192.46  for  completion  of  Education  of  the  Blind  there  were  77  pupils 
Assembly  Hall.     The  number  of  children  re-  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

ceived  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at        The  efifect  of  the  inspection  of  illnminating 

Milwaukee  during  the  year  was  59 ;  the  num-  oils  has  been  that  the  number  of  accidents  has 

ber  attending  at  the  close  of  the  year  109,  of  greatly  decreased.     Of  the  oil  inspected  nine 

whom  23  were  infant  boys.     The  current  ex-  per  cent,  was  found  below  the  standard.  The 

penses  for  the  year  were  $8,300.     Since  the  Commissioner  of  In.«urance  reports  $150,731,- 

opening  of  the  institution  in  1875,  241  children  034  fire  risks  written  during  the  year,  $1,589,- 

Lave   been   received,  and  125  have  been  re-  472  paid  in  premiums,  ana  $1,087,193  losses 

turned  and  are  doing  well.    The  number  of  paid.    The  mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 

Loys  in  attendance  at  the  Industrial  School  at  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  aggregat4^'l 
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8,183  miles,  inclading  112  miles  of  narrow- 
gauge  track,  but  not  including  325  miles  of 
sidings.  There  were  233  miles  of  track  laid 
during. the  year.  There  were  carried  2,717,500 
passengers,  an  increase  of  284,654;  and  4,347,- 
879  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of  170,168. 
The  earnings  amounted  to  $18,655,578,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $2,000,000 ;  and  the  expenses 
$7,583,493,  an  increase  of  $550,000,  the  net 
increase  in  earnings  being  $1,620,493.  The 
net  earnings  amounted  to  nearly  five  per  cent. 
of  the  total  stock  and  indebtedness.  The  Board 
of  Immigration  reports  about  21,000  foreign 
settlers  in  1880.     • 

The  Sturgeon  Bay  Oanal  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, though  it  has  bean  opened  to  com- 
merce. In  1830,  553  vessels  passed  through 
it.  On  the  improvements  in  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  enough  lias  besn  done  to  prove 
that  a  navigable  channel  can  be  established 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  have  been  largely 
increased  during  the  year ;  82,000  acres  wera 
disposed  of  by  sale,  and  64,000  patented  to 
counties.  The  lands  now  held  by  the  State, 
inclusive  of  about  82,000  acres  reserved  from 
sale,  amount  to  1,455,202  acres,  and  embrace 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  farming 
lands.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  prosecuting  the  Staters  claims  for  additional 
swamp  lands. 

The  returns  of  the  principal  farm  products 
raised  in  the  State  in  1879,  and  growing  in 
1880,  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  town  assessors,  show  the  following  aggre- 
gates : 

Whsat^Prodnct  of  1S79,  21,010,233  bushels;  growing  in 
1880.  l,787.9il  acres. 

0>r»».— Product  of  1879,  27,550,121  bosbels;  growing  in 
1880,  919,785  ticres. 

Oate.— Prodact  of  1379,  27,197,579  bushels  growing  in 
188U,  988,898  acres 

Barley.— Product  of  1879,  4,246,452  bushels;  growing  in 
1880,  212,626  acres. 

Bue.—pTodaci  of  1879, 1,869,260  bushels ;  growing  in  1380, 
188,181  acres. 

Potatoes.— Product  of  1879,  5,994,928  bushels;  growing  In 
ISSO,  88.734  acres. 

Oranoerriee.  —Product  of  1379,  67,839  bushels  ;  growing 
in  18S0, 17,834  acres. 

CloTer-eesd.-Prodxict  of  18T9,  268,811  bushels. 

TVmotVy-w^.— l»roduct  of  1379,  43,989  bushels. 

^tfoos.— Product  in  1S79,  17,5:)7,859  pounds ;  growing  in 
1880,  44,451  acres. 

/foiMi.-Proiuct  of  1379,  1,667,612  pounds;  growing  in 
1330,  5.178  acres. 

Tb&oooo.— Product  of  1879,  9,050,954  pounds;  growing  in 
IdSO.  13,859  acres. 

Butter.— Product  of  1879,  22,708.549  pounds. 

C*MJ»«.— Product  of  1ST9,  16.407,145  pounds. 

(Number  of  cows,  1330,  899,434.) 

These  statistics  are  said  to  be  far  from  com- 
plete. The  culture  of  flax  appears  to  be  quite 
Bnccessful,  and  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  mills.  Tobacco-growing,  which  was  for- 
merly confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  State, 
lias  been  greatly  extended,  and  is  already  an 
important  commercial  interest.  The  value  of 
the  crop  of  1880  is  nearly  $1,500,000. 

In  a  caae  involving  the  right  of  a  qualified 
voter  who  had  not  registered  to  vote,  the  Su- 


preme Court  delivered  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  an  elector  possessing  the  qualifications 
specified  in  the  Constitution  can  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Barnard  vs,  Backhaus,  known  as  the  ^^wheat- 
gambling  case,"  the  principles  governing  the 
case  are  stated  as  follows: 

CoDtracts  in  writing  for  the  sole  and  delivery  of 
crain  at  a  future  day,  for  a  prico  certain,  made  with  a 
oonaJicU  intention  to  deliver  the  grain  and  pay  Uio 
price,  are  valid  in  law.  fiat  when  such  contracts  are 
made  as  a  cover  for  gambling,  without  intention  to 
deliver  and  receive  the  grain,  l>ut  merely  to  pay  and 
receive  the  difiference  between  the  price  agreed  upon 
and  the  market  prico  at  such  future  daVj  they  oome 
within  the  statute  of  gaming  and  are  void  m  law.  To 
uphold  such  a  contract,  it  must  afiirmativcly  and 
satbfactorily  appear  that  it  was  mode  with  nn  actual 
view  to  the  den  very  and  receipt  of  the  grain,  and  not 
08  an  evasion  of  the  statute  ot  gaming,  or  as  a  cover 
for  a  gambling  transaction. 

The  returns  of  the  enumerators  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  make  the  population  of  Wisconsin 
1,815,480:  divided  into  680,106  males,  and 
635,374  females;  910,063  natives,  and  405,417 
foreign-born,  1,309,622  white,  and  5,858  col- 
ored— the  latter  including  16  Chinese,  and  3,- 
118  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Madison,  on  May  5th,  to  select  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention.  The  Convention  was 
divided,  in  its  choice  of  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee, between  Blaine,  Washburne,  and  the  other 
prominent  candidates.  The  resolutions  read 
as  follows : 

The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin,  in  State  Convention 
assembled,  reassert  their  adherence  to  those  principles 
of  liberty  and  nationality  by  which  the  Republican 
fjarty  of  the  United  States  has  pivcn  a  hiirher  direc- 
tion and  a  sustained  progress  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Western  world. 

They  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tlie  nation  to  pro- 
tect every  citizen  whomsoever,  and  wherever  ho  may 
be  within  its  borders,  in  a  free  and  honest  ballot  for 
national  officers;  and  that  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  should  abide  with  each  of  its  citizens,  however 
humble,  and  wherever  he  may  go  or  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  this  proud  Union. 

They  rejoice  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
makinsT  our  paper  dollars  the  absolute  equivalent  or 
the  coin  of  the  precious  metals,  and  accomplished  by 
the  Republican  party,  has  brousrht  our  country  to  a 
new  era  of  prosperity;  and  are  resolved  that  the 
principle  of  convertibility  shall  be  unfalteringly  main- 
tained!. 

They  accord  to  President  Hayes  the  profound  ad- 
miration and  respect  which  ho  merits,  for  the  honesty 
and  purity  of  his  Administration ;  and  heartily  approve 
and  endorse  his  crmrse  in  prasentinsf  a  determined 
front  a^inst  attempts  of  the  dominant  party  in  Con- 
gress to  curtail  the  just  powers  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  recofirnizincr  the  eminent  character  and  fitncw 
of  tlio  ^ntlemen  whose  names  are  prominently  men- 
tioned m  connection  with  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President,  and  believing  the  National  Republican 
Convention  will  decide  wisely  and  for  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  country,  they  clo  not  roarard  it  as  proper 
to  instruct  their  delcj^ates  to  tkat  Convention ;  biit> 
having  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
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candidate,  67 ;  Phelps,  Antimasonic  candidate, 
The  official  canvass  of  the  election  returos    91.    Plurality  of  Gar6eld  over  Hancock,  29,- 
show  that  the  vote  of  the  State  on  Presidential    743 ;  Garfield^s  majority,  21,603. 
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transcontinental  railway,  88;  annexed  islands,  88;  Vic- 
toria, 88, 89;  new  Ministry,  88;  Its  policy,  38;  defeat  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  89 ;  the  former  Premier  forms  a  Cabfaiet, 
89;  Melbourne  International  Exhibition,  89;  New  South 
Wales,  40;  Queensland,  40;  New  Zealand,  40;  French 
colonies,  40,  41. 

Auatrth Hungarian  ifonaroAy. -^Composition  of  the  Minis- 
tries, 41 ;  statistics,  41 ;  universities,  42 ;  the  press,  42 ; 
statistics  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  42;  finances,  42; 
commerce  and  navigation,  48;  army,  43;  railroads,  48; 
royal  betrothal,  48;  political  situation,  43, 44 ;  Catholics 
demand  a  return  to  denominational  education,  43 ;  min- 
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iBterlsl  changes,  44;  budget  debate,  44;  second  change 
in  the  Cabinet,  46 ;  German  demonstrations,  45, 46 ;  pro- 
vincial Diets,  45;  the  delegations,  46;  aflUrs  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  46;  foreign  relations,  46-43. 


ito/>^i«<9.— statistics,  4S;  societies,  4S,  49;  Soathem  Baptist 
Convention,  49 ;  German  Baptist  Conference,  49 ;  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  49, 50;  the  Brethren,  50;  British  Regular 
Baptists,  50,  51 ;  General  Baptists,  51. 

Bakxe,  JouH  U.— Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  186; 
speech  on  pa3rment  of  deputy-marshals,  153-160. 

3aronuter»^  Water^  51,  52. 

Awutot.— Bevolt  against  the  English  bi  South  Africa,  82. 

Batako,  James  Ashetox.— United  States  Senator,  biographi- 
cal notice,  52. 

Batakd,  Thomas  F.^  Senator  from  Delaware,  186;  on  Con- 
federate disabilitiea,  188;  vote  on  his  nomination  for 
President,  699. 

Bbck,  J.  B.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  186;  on  tariff  commis- 
sion bill,  ITS,  182,  188;  on  a  transportation  commission, 
184-186;  on  Confederate  disabilities,  190. 

J30/(^iMn.--Royal  flunily,  58 ;  area  and  population,  52,  58; 
vital  and  religious  statistics,  68;  finances,  58;  the  school 
question,  58,  54  ;  the  Jesuit  question,  54 ;  the  bishops^ 
opposition  to  secular  education,  54;  the  Pope  denounces 
the  school  laws,  51;  legation  at  Borne  withdrawn,  54; 
elections.  55;  semi-centennial  of  national  independence, 
55 ;  international  conventions,  55 ;  opening  of  P^Uament, 
56. 

Bbtbdict,  Ebabtus  C— American  educationaliBt,  biographi- 
cal sketch,  56. 

Bbbnhabdt,  Sakau.— French  actress,  biographical  sketch, 
57 ;  arrival  in  America,  58. 

Bbbbt,  Indian  agent,  arrest  bj  Colorado  authorities,  118. 

Blaib,  Hekbt  W. — Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  186;  on 
an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  transportation, 
18^186. 

Blakc,  Edwabd.— Canadian  statesman,  chosen  leader  of  the 
liberal  party,  211. 

JSiMTs.— Bevolt  in  the  Transvaal,  88. 

AoMrio.— President  and  Ministers,  58;  army,  58;  revenue, 
58 ;  debt,  58 ;  British  adjudication  upon  the  railway  loan, 
50;  American  contractors  petition  Congress,  69;  com- 
mercial statisti(».  59,  60 ;  political  and  military  situation, 
60:  confiscations  for  prosecuting  the  war,  60. 

BroMil. — Slave  population  and  the  emancipation  fhnd,  61; 
immigration  policy,  61 ; 'composition  of  the  Government, 
62 ;  army  and  navy,  62  ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  62, 
68 ;  tariff  revision,  68 ;  debt,  68 ;  commerce,  64 ;  Canadian 
steamship  Hne,  64;  railways,  64,  65;  speech  from  the 
throne,  65. 

Bbadlafoh,  Chablbs.— Controversy  over  his  admission  to 
Parliament,  8S4. 

Bbioht,  Johk.— British  Cabinet  Minister,  biographical  no- 
tice, 65,  66. 

Bbooa,  Paul.— French  anthropologist,  biographioal  sketch, 
66. 

Bbouoham,  Joini.— American  actor,  biographical  sketch,  66. 

Bbow5,  Joseph  Emrbsok.  —  Senator  from  Georgia,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  811. 

Bulgaria.— kretL  and  population,  66,  67;  foreign  policy,  67; 
financial  position,  67 ;  meeting  of  the  sssembly,  67 ;  for- 
mation of  a  Ministry,  67 ;  movement  in  flivor  of  amalga- 
mation with  Eastern  Roumelia,  67,  68 ;  second  session 
of  the  National  Assembly,  68 ;  relations  with  Bustda, 
68. 

Burmah. — Diplomatic  relations,  63,  69 ;  follure  of  Burmese 
envoys  to  re^subUsh  diptomatic  intercourse  with  India, 


69 ;  insurrections,  69 ;  warlike  demoinstratlon  agilait 
India,  69,  70. 

BmtNsmB,  A.  £.->S€nator  from  Rhode  I^nd,  186 ;  on  Coa- 
federate  disabilities,  192, 198. 

BcTLBB,  William  O.— American  general  and  potttidan,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  70,  71. 


CSa/(A>'*niA-— Legislative  enactments,  71-78;  new  reve&oe 
law,  71,  72  ;  tax  levy,  72 ;  the  Governor  on  double  tus- 
tion,  72 ;  the  <i^5r<s  question,  7^75;  fisheries,  75 ;  ceosas 
returns,  75;  Penitentiary,  75,  76;  settlers*  righU  ta  tte 
foot-hills,  76;  Mussel  Slough  dlsturtaiMse,76;  Worktsit' 
men^s  agitation  and  Citizens*  connter-moveoseDt,  77; 
San  Francisco  election,  77 ;  sanitary  regulatioos  Is  tbe 
Qiinese  quarter,  78;  McClnre  charter  refected,  78;  B«- 
publican  Convention,  78;  resolutions,  78;  Democntk 
Convention  and  resolutions,  78 ;  Worklngmen's  Cobtcs- 
tion,  78;  eensua,  79. 

Cambboh,  J.  Don.— Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  186;  reeohi- 
tion  to  appoint  a  transportation  commission,  188. 

Cap»  Colony  and  BriU»k  South  4/Wea.— AnnexstioBS,  79; 
area  and  population,  79;  system  of  govcttmiest,  79; 
finances,  79 ;  the  Governor,  79 ;  goyemment  of  Nstii,  80; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  80;  commerce,  80;  theOo?- 
emor  of  Natal,  80;  the  Basutos,  80;  session  of  CoboU 
Parliament,  80, 81 ;  evacuation  of  Trita  Neck,  88 ;  not 
of  Umhlonhlo,  88;  rebellion  of  the  Boers  of  the  Tnof- 
vaal,  88 ;  British  del^sat  at  Middleborg,  88;  Boer  pmb- 
mation,88. 

Ofisus.— Statistical  CongrMset,  88 ;  ach^ne  adi^ted  bj  Ii- 
tematlonal  Congress,  84 ;  former  census^  in  dUEBrait 
countries.  84;  provisions  for  the  United  States  oeuoi  of 
1880,  84;  British  census  in  1881,  85;  German  ceDm,S9L 

Central  Ameriea.'—iSee  Costa  Bioa,  Guatbmala,  Henxr- 

BAB,  NiGABAOVA,  SUd  SaLTADOB.) 

Challembl-Laooub.— French  ambassador  in  Londoo,  Mo- 
graphical  notice,  285. 

Chambbblaix,  JoaBeH.~British  Cabinet  Minister,  biognphi- 
cal  notice,  85. 

Cbafin,  Edww  H.  — American  clergyman,  Uogrtphicil 
sketch,  86. 

CAemMry.— Artificial  diamonda,  86;  llquefitfrtioB  of  osoee, 
86 ;  observed  atomic  weights,  86,  87  ;  actioo  of  gua  ti 
deterioration  of  bookbindings,  87  ;  chemical  todostitoi. 
88,  89 ;  improvements  in  the  manufSMtnre  of  textilM  aad 
dyestufh,  89,  90 ;  in  rubber  manulkctnre,  90;  is  glM 
manulkcturei,  91 ;  in  china-wares,  91 ;  chemistry  of  tt- 
senical  poisoning,  91,  92;  nitrogenous  ooostitaatt  tl 
grain  and  fiour,  92;  new  compound  metal,  98:  cbeDicai 
effects  of  cold,  1^ ;  luminous  paint,  98 ;  actioo  of  dtrie 
acid  on  mlnenls,  98,  94;  purification  of  water,  94 ;  etkj- 
lie  bromide  as  an  aiurathetlc,  94 ;  improved  test  fcr 
sugar,  94;  test  for  gallic  add,  95;  gallium  ftwad  is 
American  blendes,  95 ;  spectra  of  vapors  under  presian, 
95 ;  syntheses  of  salicylic  and  citric  adds,  glyoerise,  et&t 
96. 

Child,  Ltdia  M.  —  American  authoress,  biogxaphlesl  m- 
count,  96. 

Childebs,  Hugh  C.  E.— British  Cabinet  officer,  biogniiUol 
notice,  96. 

CA^i.~  Government  officials,  97;  army,  97;  nivy,  97; 
finances,  97 ;  monopoly  of  tobacco  culture  abollBbed,98; 
war  expenses,  98;  tax  on  nitrate,  9S ;  national  debt,  99; 
ststistica,  99;  srbltration  of  disputes  with  Colombis,99. 

(7A<na.— Area  and  population,  99, 100 ;  abandoned  Isad,  190; 
military  system,  100;  strength  of  anny,  100;  commoti, 
100, 101 ;  navigation,  101 ;  the  Government  diseUmstbi 
treaty  ceding  Ku^a  to  Russia,  101 ;  Rnssis'i  thresiA 
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tog  sttltade,  103 :  preparations  fot  war,  102;  oonclliatory 
OTertorea,  lOi;  new  negotLitiona,  103;  China  demands 
Macao  of  the  Portuguese,  108 ;  difficulty  with  Spain  re- 
garding the  coolie  trade,  103,  J104 ;  American  treaties 
signed,  104;  outline  of  Chinese  foreign  policy,  104;  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  Bussla,  104;  attack  on  mission- 
arlee  in  Canton,  104, 105 ;  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armiea,  105;  foreign  traders  request  the  removal  of  the 
bar  below  Shanghai  105;  text  of  the  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  105, 106. 
Chinese  TrecUiee.—Text  of  treaties  with  the  United  States, 

106, 106. 
Csoprar,  S.  P.— American  physician,  biographical  sketch, 

106. 
CHUxcn,  SAivrosD  E.—  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  his  death, 

669 ;  memorial  records,  569. 
Cinchona. —SncceM  of  its  cultivation  in  India,  387. 
OircMmni//a/ion.— Previous  observations  on  the  movements 
of  plants,  106  ;  law  of  circumnutation.  107  ;  classes  of 
movement,  107;  movements  of  the  radicl(%  107, 108;  of 
the  bypoootyledenous  stem,  108, 109 ;  of  the  stems  of 
seedlings,  109, 110;  of  stolons.  110;  of  leaves,  110;  sleep 
of  leaves,  110;  of  cotyledons,  110,  111:  heliotropic  move- 
menta.  111 ;  peculiar  phenomena,  112 ;  mechanica  Icauso 
of  circumnutation,  112. 

CoGXBirsK,  Sir  Albxakueb,  J.  E.— British  Judge,  biographi- 
cal sketch,  112, 118. 

Cock,  BicHABD.^-Senator  from  Texas,  186;  on  the  Eaton 
tariff  commission,  173, 179. 

Ck>iXBT,  Sir  Qeobob  Poubboy.— Governor  of  Natal,  80. 

ColonU>ia. — Costa  Rican  boundary  question,  118, 114;  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  114;  army  and  navy,  114;  rev- 
enue and  expenses,  114, 115 ;  debt,  115;  commerce,  115; 
shipping,  115 ;  railways,  115, 116;  trade  by  the  Panama 
route,  116;  telegraphs,  116;  public  instruction,  116. 

Colorado.— SxxbetAnee  of  the  Ute  treaty,  116;  feeling  of 
the  Utes,  117;  murder  of  an  Indian,  117;  freighter 
Jackson  murdered  in  retaliation,  118 ;  arrest  of  Indian 
agents  on  the  charge  of  complicity,  118;  denial  of  Juris- 
diction of  State  courts  in  the  reservation  by  United 
States  court,  118, 119 ;  regulation  affecting  miners^  claims, 
119;  Leadville  strike,  119 ;  bullion  product  of  Leadville, 
119;  new  mining  camps,  119,  180;  Denver  anti-Chinese 
disturbance,  120;  political  conventions  and  platforms, 
120, 121 ;  census,  121. 

<^olored  Jurore.Stipreme  Court  decisions  nnder  the  elec- 
tion laws,  703,  704. 

Commerce  qf  the  United  8tatee,^F\nuida\  conditions  and 
principal  events  of  the  year,  121 ;  exports  and  imports  in 
1879-80, 121 ;  totals  for  previous  years,  121 ;  comparison 
with  other  countries,  122;  total  merchandise  exports 
and  imports,  122;  analysis  of  returns,  122 ;  proportion 
of  New  Yoric,  122 ;  detailed  statement  of  conunprce  of 
New  York  in  1879-'80, 128;  advance  in  average  prices, 
128;  statement  of  foreign  coomierce  for  calendar  year, 
124 ;  merchandise  exports  and  imports  for  year  ending 
with  November.  124;  tonnage  statistics.  124;  ship-build- 
ing, 124;  the  decline  of  American  shipping,  125;  review 
of  prices,  125;  specuhttions  in  merchandise,  125;  leading 
commercial  data,  125 ;  railroad  combinations,  125, 126 ; 
review  of  stock  market,  126 ;  of  money  market,  126, 127 ; 
exchange,  127;  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  127;  comparison 
of  prices  of  securities,  shares,  and  conunodities  for  three 
years,  127 ;  the  cereal  crops,  12S ;  estimate  of  the  worid^s 
product  and  consumption,  128;  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
128;  grain  receipts  at  seaports,  123;  at  New  York  for 
four  years,  128;  at  Uke  and  river  ports,  128  ;  crop  move- 
ments at  Western  ports,  129  ;  shipments  from  same,  129 ; 
New  York  grain  prices  at  close  of  the  year,  129;  provision 
exports,  129  ;  destination  of  same,  129;  pork  exports  for 


two  years,  129 ;  petroleum  exports,  129, 130 ;  cotton-crop 
of  1880,  180;  exports,  180;  domestic  consumption,  ISO; 
crops  of  different  States,  180 ;  cotton-crops  since  1878, 
180 ;  cotton  movexent  from  the  beginning  of  the  new 
crop  year  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  1^ ;  review 
of  the  goods  trade,  180,  131 ;  exports  for  two  years, 
181 ;  fluctuations  of  prices,  181;  production  of  different 
States,  182. 

Conffregationali«t9.^-BtAtiBt\eB  of  churches  in  the  United 
States,  182 ;  societies,  132 ;  statistics  of  missions,  133;  the 
National  Council,  133 ;  action  regarding  ministerial  stand- 
ing, 183 ;  statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  dependencies, 
134;  the  British  Congregational  Union,  134;  mission 
work  in  South  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  135. 

Qmiireea  qf  the  United  StateB.—JABt  of  members,  136, 187 ; 
bill  regarding  the  Jurisdiction  of  cbcuit  courts  and  the 
removal  of  causes  from  State  courts,  138;  to  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  to  $2,000  Instead  of  $500,  138;  that  non- 
resident defendants  may  transfer  coses  within  their  Juris- 
diction to  United  States  courts,  138;  section  restricting 
the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  in  cases  in  which 
cOTporatlons  aro  parties,  188;  debate  on  this  section,  139- 
147;  on  Jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  patent-rights,  189; 
evils  of  allowing  corporations  to  transfer  cases  to  distsnt 
courts,  140;  great  power  of  corporations,  141 ;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  value  of  property  in  action,  141 ;  pressure  of 
business  in  the  courts,  141 ;  the  restrictlcm  of  Jurisdiction 
in  corporation  casM  not  unconstitutional,  142;  in  acccnti- 
ance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal  courts,  142 ;  en- 
croachments on  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  courts,  143;  cen- 
tralizing and  disintegrating  tendencies,  148 ;  Jefferson  on 
the  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  144 ;  act  of 
1866, 145;  act  making  a  cause  removable  on  the  motion 
of  either  party,  145 ;  jurisdiction  over  navigable  waters, 
145;  embezzlement  of  pension  monejrs  Indictable  in 
Federal  courts,  145;  corporation  cases  brought  under 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction,  145;  the  unequal  conflict, 
146;  Wisconsin  insurance  act  ruled  void,  146;  Juris- 
diction over  criminal  cases  extended,  146;  Supreme 
Court  decisions  to  the  contrary,  147;  evils  of  dual  Juris- 
diction, 147;  cost  of  litigation  in  United  States  courts, 
148;  criminal  acts  of  Federal  officers  shielded,  148; 
alienating  the  people  from  the  Government,  148;  super- 
vision of  elections  opposed  to  local  self-government,  149; 
no  necessity  for  a  stronger  Government,  149;  no  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  United  States  courts,  150 ;  the  amend- 
ment rehkting  to  corporations  and  the  bill  passed,  150. 

Resolution  in  the  House  to  take  part  in  the  Berlin  fish- 
ery exhibition,  150;  former  international  exhibitions,  151; 
Importance  of  fishery  interests,  151 ;  American  advances 
in  fishery  methods,  151, 152;  resolution  sdopted,  153. 

Communication  to  the  House  from  the  Prosident  rela- 
tive to  the  payment  of  marshals,  152;  statement  flrom  the 
Attorney-General,  153;  special  deputies  excluded,  153; 
no  obligation  to  pay  them,  154;  principle  of  attaching 
general  legislation  to  appropriation  bills  denounced,  155; 
special  deputies  considered  to  have  a  lawfyil  claim,  156; 
refusal  to  psy  characterized  as  revolutionary,  156 ;  super- 
vision of  elections  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  156; 
delay  asked  to  deliberate  upon  the  fpedal  deputy  ques- 
tion, 157;  argument  that  the  Constitution  confers  on 
Congress  the  right  to  regulate  elections,  153,  159 ;  fttal 
tendency  of  State-rights  doctrine,  169 ;  lawless  attitude  of 
the  majority  denounced,  159, 160;  the  election  law  man- 
datory, 160 ;  former  nullification  of  fugitive-slave  law, 
160;  State  rights  then  asserted  by  Bepublicans,  161; 
Bepublicans  accused  of  fomenting  sectional  strifia,  161, 
162 ;  not  nullification  to  withhold  the  appropriations,  162 ; 
amendment  to  reduce  the  pay  of  deputies  for  election 
services,  168;  most  of  the  deputies  were  employed  in 
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Bemocntie  dlstricta  168;  sabstitate,  168;  amendments 
offered,  163,  164;  alteration  of  election  law  demanded, 
164;  the  aabstitute  a  compromise,  165;  poaaibUity  of 
UBing  election  law  for  partiaan  parpoaea  conceded,  165; 
the  amended  aubetitate  defeata  the  law,  165;  ftirther 
amendments,  166;  finally  amended  by  keeping  the  pay 
the  aame,  and  allowing  different  parties  equal  nambera 
of  depntiea,  166;  bill  passed  as  amended,  1G6;  yeas  and 
nays,  166;  Tote  in  the  Senate,  167 ;  veto  of  the  President, 

167. 

Army  appropriation  bill  in  the  House,  167-172;  the 
controversy  in  the  preceding  session,  168;  the  prohibi- 
tory proviso,  168;  the  question  of  riders  on  appropriation 
bills,  16S;  it  is  a  coercion  of  the  Senate,  169 ;  the  proviso 
dechred  derogatory  to  constitational  command,  16U ;  the 
right  of  the  Oovernment  to  employ  physical  force  to 
execute  the  laws,  170;  concurrent  sovereignty,  171, 172; 
bill  paased  and  approved,  172. 

BiU  for  a  Urifl  commission  in  the  Senate,  172-188;  pe- 
titiona  in  fiivor  of  the  Eaton  bill,  172 ;  the  Garland  substi- 
tute, 178;  character  of  the  petitions,  173;  faults  of  the 
taring  173, 174;  growth  of  manolhctuiing  induatries,  174 ; 
beneflta  of  protection,  175;  constitutional  objectiona,  175; 
the  Garland  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  revenue  tarii!^  176; 
advantages  of  a  conuniasion  selected  from  civil  life,  177; 
attack  upon  the  protective  tarili;  173,  179 ;  the  Garland 
aubstitute,  179;  Eaton's  argument,  179-182;  the  sheep- 
growing  interest,  180;  divorce  the  tariff  question  fh)m 
politics,  181 ;  three  quarters  of  the  Industries  of  the  coun- 
try need  no  protection,  181 ;  a  revenue  tariff  and  inciden- 
tal protection,  182;  Beckys  argument  againat  the  bill, 
182;  the  tariff  can  be  reduced  one  half;  and  revenue 
doubled,  182 ;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill,  183. 

Resolution  to  appoint  a  conuni  salon  on  transportation, 
188 ;  amendments,  188 ;  advantage  of  havii^  experta  on 
the  commission,  183, 184;  flpequency  of  petitions  on  rail- 
road regulation,  184;  objections  to  non-members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  commission,  185, 186;  a  standing  committee 
already  existing  for  the  purpose,  187;  the  resolution  not 
passed,  167. 

Bin  in  the  Senate  to  exempt  a  former  Confederate  from 
disability  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  army,  187-194  ; 
the  tendency  to  repeal  all  war  I^i  station  protested 
against,  188  ;  the  special  case  explained,  189 ;  argument 
for  a  general  anmesty,  189 ;  amendment  to  that  effect, 
189 ;  the  services  of  the  younger  Confederate  soldiera 
will  be  needed  in  case  of  war,  190 ;  the  repeal  will  only 
readmit  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  190;  character- 
ized as  a  design  to  place  Confbderate  otHcers  on  the  re- 
tired list,  191 ;  the  imputation  of  hatred  toward  the 
South  disclaimed,  192 ;  the  cases  of  two  officers  restored 
to  rank  explained,  198 ;  the  second  debate  on  the  repeal 
of  disabilitiee,198, 194;  the  amendment  rejected,  194; 
the  special  exemption  granted,  194 ;  adjournment  of  Con- 
gross,  194. 

DoNKLiKO,  BosooB.— ^nator  from  New  York,  136;  on  a 
transportation  commission,  183, 184 ;  resolutions  offered 
at  Chicago  Convention,  694,  696. 

Connecticut.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  194 ;  principal  acta, 
194  ;  proposed  constitutional  amendment  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judges  by  the  Governor,  194 ;  New  York  boun- 
dary adjustment,  195 ;  new  law  of  corporations,  195 ; 
savings-bank  investment  law,  195;  other  measures,  195, 
196;  education  and  employment-of-children  acta,  196; 
convict-labor,  196 ;  act  relating  to  criminal  practice,  196  ; 
jury  law,  196;  diseased  cattle,  196 ;  compulsory  pilotage, 
196 ;  tax  levy  and  appropriations,  199;  vital  statistics,  196; 
educational  statistics,  196 ;  assessment  of  principal  towns, 
196;  insurance  statistics,  197;  tobacco-raising,  197  ;  politi- 
cal conventions  and  reaolutiona,  197, 198  ;  amendment  to 


the  Constitntion  ratified,  198 ;  elactlon  returns,  196;  cat- 
sus  returns,  198. 

CoNOLLT,  BiOQABD  Baekbtt. — Biographical  sketch,  1%, 

CosBTAXS,  J.  A..  £.— French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  bio- 
graphical note,  281. 

Costa  Bica.— Membera  of  Government,  193, 199 ;  amy,  IM ; 
revenuea  and  expenditures,  199 ;  commerce,  199 ;  tnter 
oceanic  railway,  199,  200  ;  Constituent  Assembly  braka 
up,  200;  foreign  relations,  200 ;  schools,  200. 

CBfiMUTTX,  Isaac  Adolpbx. — French  statesman,  biogrHihieal 
aketch,  200,  201. 

Cuba.— Insurrection  suppressed.  672. 

CuLBEBSON,  D.  B. — Member  of  Congr^a  ftxnn  Texas,  on  his 
amendment  to  bill  to  regulate  the  jurisdictioD  of  Fedoil 
courts,  187-189. 

CuBTis,  William  Edmtnd.— American  Judge,  Mognpbinl 
sketch,  201. 


Batis,  H.  G.— Senator  lh>m  West  Yirginia,  136;  on  a  tnu- 
portation  commission,  187. 

Dawbs,  U.  Lu— Senator  fh>m  Massachusetts,  136;  ob  tk 
Eaton  tariff  commission  bill,  178-175 ;  on  Confedeate 
disabilitie^  198. 

Z>e/auiar«.— SUtc  debt,  202;  receipts  and  expenses,  302;  de- 
cision on  the  appointment  of  supervisor  of  election, 
202, 208 ;  complaints  of  the  manner  of  making  oot  tite 
assessment  lists,  203 ;  arrested  deputy-marshals  rekaied 
by  order  of  United  Statea  Court,  208;  the  omissiaB  d 
colored  jurors  decided  to  be  unconstttntiooal,  SOS;  the 
Govemor^s  message  on  Federal  encroachments,  2M;  is- 
tional  banks  refuse  to  pay  State  tax,  204  ;  ekvUon  riotat 
Wilmington,  204;  i>each-crop,  204;  beet-sojev,  !C4; 
political  conventions  and  platforma,  204,  205;  ekctioD 
retuina,  205 ;  census  report,  205. 

Denmarix— Boyal  ikmlly,  206 ;  area  and  popnktioo,  SM; 
coioniea,  206;  revenue  and  expenditures,  206 ;  debt,  206; 
army  and  navy,  206;  shipping,  207;  commeree,  SOT; 
religious  statistics,  207 ;  representatioB  of  Copeahigcs, 
207;  budget  debate,  207;  the  strategical  adnntagee  of 
Denmark,  207 ;  relationa  with  G«rmany,  SOS;  the  Bent- 
hardt  dinner  incident,  208 ;  tariff  changes,  SOS;  budget 
estimates,  208. 

DtphMphoriMoUon  qf  Iron. — Invention  of  the  basie  proem, 
208;  nature  of  the  process,  209;  difiknhies  oTeitoaie. 
809 ;  chemistry  of  the  operation,  209,  210 ;  plan  of  ebsof- 
ing  converters,  210;  suitable  orea  in  the  United  Stita, 
210. 

DxTBxa,  Chablbs.— Attorney-General,  letter  rehtinf  to  tie 
pay  of  United  States  marshals,  158. 

iHamonds.— Artificial  production  of  carbon  crystils,  H. 

JHtoipies  qf  CAW«f.— Statistka  of  the  denominstioB,  SH; 
missionary  societies,  211. 

DominUm  <j^CVina<fa.— Ministry,  211;  change  in  thoen" 
rency  lawa,  811,  212;  excise  changes,  212;  receipts  sad 
expenditurea,  212;  Trt-asury  operations,  212;  debt,Sl^. 
tariff  changes,  218;  Ontario  boundary  dispute,  21S:  the 
Pacific  Bailroad  question,  214 ;  efibrts  to  obtain  sid  is 
England,  214;  nature  of  the  undertaking,  214;  sectieee 
under  contract,  214 ;  selection  of  a  Pacific  terminas.  Si 
215;  estimates  of  cost,  215;  the  railroad  land^  215;  the 
syndicate,  215;  stipulations  of  the  contract,  S16;  meet^ 
ing  of  Parliament,  216 ;  speech  from  the  throne,  Sl<; 
immigration,  216,  217;  assisted  paasagea,  817;  nnfeTor 
able  land  r^ulations,  217;  extent  of  cultivable  Isad  is 
the  Northwest,  217;  geodetic  surveys,  817,  218;  the 
Fortune  Bay  fishery  outrage,  218;  history  of  dcT^ 
tions,  218 ;  project  of  transatkntlc  steamship  cxe^wxakk 
tion  with  the  Northwest,  218;  Indian  policy,  81S,<^' 
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Ion  of  the  new  tariff,  219 ;  commercial  atatlstica, 

ftoala,  219,  220;  edocatioo,  220 ;  criminal  alatistica, 

onyict-labor  question,  220;  bank  lUtiatica,  220; 

(Dee  aavings-bank,  220 ;  iniurancei,  220 ;  affairs  of 

I  Cjlombia,  220 ;  Manitoba,  220,  221 ;  Qaebec,  221 ; 

0,221;  Nova  Scotia,  221 ;  Prince  Edward  Island, 

ewfonndland,  222. 

—Naval  demonstration,  M3, 544 ;  cession  to  Mon- 

t>,  M4 ;  description,  545. 

,  Ctpbikn  Tcssii.— American  engineer,  biograph- 

etch,222. 


e. — Latest  statistics  of  area  and  population  of  oon- 
1,222;  previoas  estimates  of  aggregate  population, 
Uigioos  sUtistics,  228;  statistics  of  sex,  228;  rail- 
n  different  continents,  224 ;  postal  statistics,  224; 
orid's  Postal  Union,  224;  telegraphic  statistics 

htution. — Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
out,  224;  Greece  and  Montenegro  did  not  receive 
Titorial  enlargements  promised,  224;  Goschen's 
I,  224 ;  incorporation  of  Blast  Roumelta  with  Bul- 
gitated,  67.  6S;  Bosnia  and  Heixegovina  under 
in  rule,  46;  relations  of  Austria  to  Serria,  47,  48; 
legro  insists  on  the  cession  of  the  promised  terri- 
12;  Albanians  seize  the  district,  542;  expelled  by 
b  forces,  548;  delay  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
uldgno  given  to  Montenegro,  545;  dilatory  atti- 
'  the  Porte  regarding  the  execution  of  the  Berlin 
6S7;  Goschen's  embassy,  637;  the  Albanian 
I,  633;  Greek  boundary  question,  6A8;  naval  dem- 
ion,  6S9;  reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  689;  dis- 
>etween  Koumanta  and  Bulgaria,  659,  600;  the 
Ian  Commission,  (60,  Kars  and  Batoum  under 
1  dominion,  666;  questions  considered  by  the 
,  225;  note  sent  to  the  Porte  by  the  powers,  225, 
mference  of  the  powers  at  Berlin,  226 ;  members 
M>nference,  226;  collective  note  adopted,  226;  the 
y  to  be  ceded  to  Greece,  226 ;  its  population,  226; 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  227 ;  character  of  the  peo- 
be  provinces  to  be  ceded,  227 ;  the  cession  not  yet 
t27 ;  the  Montenegrin  question,  227. 
'oumtlia. — Area  and  population  by  races,  227; 
1  system,  227  ;  finances,  227,  223  ;  foundation  of 
te,  223;  agitation  for  consolidation  with  Bulgaria, 
>litlcal  disturbances  produced  by  the  agitators, 
le  Governor-General  threatens  to  resign,  223 ; 
Msion  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  228;  legislative 
223;  financial  legislation,  229;  regular  session, 
■oposed  legislation,  229 ;  proceedings  of  the  East- 
imelian  Commission,  229;  Greco- Bulgarian  eccle- 
1  conflict,  229;    insurrection  of  Mohammedans, 

-Members  of  the  Government,  230 ;  revenue  and 
280;  commercial  statistics,  280;  agricultural 
Ity,  2$0;  Imports,  230;  shipping,  230;  Guayaquil 
dues,  230;  political  maladministration,  231. 
le  Khedive,  232;  area  and  population,  232 ;  foreign 
ion,  232;  commercial  statistics,  232:  railroads, 
lez  Canal,  232 ;  ItA  financial  condition,  232 ;  trafllo, 
e  Khedive  on  granting  a  Constitatlon,  232  ;  Biaz 
on  reforms,  233 ;  finances,  238 ;  scheme  for  the 
ent  of  the  debt  question,  2-38 ;  tax  reforms,  283  ; 
tlonal  Commission  of  Liquidation,  2^^ ;  the  liqui- 
law,  231;  Its  provisions,  234;  the  Daira  Sanieh, 
ibt  payments.  234 ;  the  land-tax,  234 ;  extension 
Itory,  235;  the  slave-trade  In  the  Soodan,  235; 
for  its  suppression,  235  ;  evasion  of  the  conven- 


tion with  Great  Britain,  285 ;  the  slave-trade  carried  on 
openly,  286;  relations  with  Abyssinia,  236;  King  John*s 
subjects  In  revolt,  286 ;   no  war  to  be  expected,  286, 

287. 

EUctrie  Light,  Vegetation  under  M«.— Dr.  Slemens^s  ex- 
periments with  plants,  287 ;  the  electric  light  equal  to 
sunlight  in  promoting  growth,  287 ;  continuous  lighting 
produces  double  growth,  237 ;  observations  on  the  effects 
of  continuous  sunlight  on  regetable  growth  in  high  lati- 
tudes, 287,  283. 

EUctrio  i^(fA^'i»^.— Improvement  preventing  the  yariations 
of  shigle  lamps  In  a  circuit  from  affecting  the  others,  283; 
the  Brush  system  of  regulation,  238 ;  Edison's  inomdes- 
cent  lamp,  283,  289 ;  Maxim's  lamp,  289 ;  improvementa 
in  the  Sawyer-Man  lamp,  240. 

Eaton,  W.  W.^Senator  from  Connecticut,  186;  bill  for  a 
tariff  commission,  172 ;  remarks  on  same,  178, 177, 178, 
179-182. 

EoMViriM,  G.  F. — Senator  ttom  Vermont,  186 ;  on  repealing 
the  disabilities  of  Confederates  to  serve  in  the  army, 
187, 188, 192  ;  vote  on  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
696 ;  reelected  Senator,  707 ;  biographical  sketch,  281. 

Eliot,  Gkosok.— English  novelist,  biographical  sketch,  241. 

Engineering. ^'BMh^ieA-huMSng  in  America,  242;  canals 
and  water* works,  242,  projected  internal  Improvements, 
242 ;  Important  works  In  other  countries,  242;  the  Platts- 
mouth  Bridge  over  the  Missouri,  242,  218;  bridge  over 
the  Ohio  at  Beaver,  244;  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster,  244; 
the  Victoria  Docks  extension,  244, 215;  Holyhead  llarbor, 
245;  Mllford  Haven,  246;  UarUepool  Docks,  246;  Bt. 
Gotbanl  Tunnel  completed,  246 ;  Arlberg  Tunnel  in  Tyrol, 
247;  Cape  Cod  ship-canal,  247-249 ;  canals  In  Germany, 
249 ;  regulation  of  the  channels  of  Western  rivers,  249 ; 
New  York  Harbor  Improvements,  250;  proposed  Harlem 
ship-canal,  250 ;  ocean  telegraphy,  250-252 ;  underground 
telegraphs  for  the  United  States,  252. 

Europe.— Axth  and  population  of  countries,  252,  258 ;  East 
em  Question,  258;  Irish  land  troubles.  258 ;  Nihilism  in 
Bussla,  258;  situation  In  Italy,  253,  254;  In  France,  254; 
in  Germany,  254;  In  Austria,  254. 

Evangelical  ^«soe»a/um.~Statlstlcs,  254 ;  missions,  254. 

Exodus,  Cb/or«tf.~ Immigration  of  colored  voters  Into  Indi- 
ana, 894 ;  the  Kansas  immigration,  417;  improvement  in 
Louisiana,  481. 


Favbb,  JrLss.— French  statesman,  biographical  sketch,  255. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Hohenzollem.— Elected  successor  to 
the  Roumanian  throne,  660. 

Fkkbt,  Jules.— French  Premier.  281 ;  remarks  on  his  edu- 
caUonal  bill,  281,  232. 

Finances  qf  the  United  States.— BtAtement  of  ordinary  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  255;  articles  yielding  over  a 
million  of  revenue  each,  256;  Internal  revenue  receipts, 
256;  excess  of  receipts,  256;  estimated  excess  In  1830- 
*81,  256;  text  of  sinkin«:-ftind  act,  256 ;  net  receipts,  ex- 
penses, and  surplus  for  fifteen  years,  256;  reduction  of 
the  debt  up  to  1S69,  256;  law  of  1370  directing  purchased 
bonds  to  be  destroyed,  257 ;  nature  of  the  sinking- Aind 
law,  257 ;  the  apparent  terms  of  the  act  have  not  been 
compiled  with,  257;  estimated  requirements  of  the  sink- 
ing fUnd  for  ten  years,  257 ;  bonds  redeemed  In  1880, 
257;  reminding  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
257 ;  changes  in  the  debt  in  18S0,  259 ;  character  of  assets 
of  the  Treasury  for  three  yeara,  253 ;  business  of  the 
Treasury,  253 ;  national  banks,  258 ;  their  aggregate  re- 
sources and  liabilities,  259 ;  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, 259 ;  State  banks  and  banking-houses,  2.'^9 ;  busi- 
ness of  national  banks  in  1830,  259;  their  circulation, 
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250 ;  oonditioiis  of  profit  on  eirenlatlon,  260 ;  comparaliTe 
proflu  with  4  per  oent«  at  a  premium,  and  S)4  and  8  per 
oentB  at  par,  260;  private  banking  more  remunerative  in 
the  Western  States,  800 ;  monthly  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise  for  three  yean,  261 ;  monthly  Imports  of 
■pede,  261;  total  commerce  for  three  years,  261;  value  of 
exporta  and  imports  in  American  and  foreign  bottoms  for 
twenty-five  years,  261;  bankruptcy  statistics,  262;  ton- 
nage statistics,  262 ;  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  the 
commencement  of  1880  and  1881, 268;  average  daily  Clear- 
mg- House  exchanges  in  New  York  for  seven  years,  268 ; 
United  States  coinage  for  three  years,  268;  gold  coinage 
law,  264;  the  silver  coinage  law,  264;  necessity  for  a 
normal  ratio  between  the  metals,  265;  subsidiary  coins, 
265;  trade-dollars,  265;  paper  currencies,  265;  right  to 
collect  duties  in  coin,  265;  national-bank  currency,  265^ 
266;  gold  and  silver  certificates,  266;  Qearing-House  cer- 
tificates, 266 ;  amount  of  currency  in  circulation,  three 
years,  267;  psper  currency  and  coin  reserve  of  dUferent 
countries,  267 ;  rule  of  the  Treasury  regarding  reserve, 
267 ;  growth  of  paper  circulation  in  France,  267 ;  specie 
and  paper  circulation  of  all  countries,  268. 

Fishery  £l:Ai^>tYton.— International  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  82!; 
bill  and  debate  in  Congress  on  the  participation  of  the 
United  States,  150-152. 

JZoHef a.— Revenue  and  disbursements,  269;  debt,  269;  In- 
dian war  claim,  269 ;  taxation,  270;  proposed  exemption 
of  manufactories,  270;  assessed  valuation  of  the  State, 
270,  271;  tax-sales,  271;  homestead  kw,  271;  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  271,  272;  internal  improvement 
Aind,  272;  Florida  raihoad  cases,  272;  Penitentiary,  272; 
Insane  Asylum,  272 ;  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
273;  Kepublican  Oonvention,  278;  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, S78;  platform,  278;  question  of  diafhmchisement 
for  petit  larceny,  274 ;  election  frauds,  275 ;  results  of  the 
election,  275;  census,  275. 

Foff  and  CtoiMfs.— Moisture  accumulates  aroimd  solid  nu- 
clei, 275;  demonstration,  276. 

FoLOKX,  Charles  J.— Chief-Justice  of  New  York  State, 
his  nomination,  575  ;  election,  576 ;  sketch  of  his  life, 
676. 

FooTR,  Hexxt  S.— American  politician,  biographical  notice, 
276. 

FoBSTiB,  William  Edwasd.— British  Cabinet  oflElcer,  bio- 
graphical account,  276,  277. 

Fortune  Bay  4/o«>.— History  of  the  dispute,  218. 

Fo«m,  Lafatbttb  8.— American  statesman,  biographical 
sketch,  277. 

iF>*anc0.— Admloistration,  277;  system  of  represenution, 
277;  area  and  population,  277;  vital  statistics,  278;  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  278;  debt,  278;  army  law,  278; 
strength  of  army,  278,  279;  navy,  279;  commerce,  279; 
railroads,  279;  sugar  production,  279;  savings-banks, 
280 ;  statistics  of  dependencies,  280 ;  the  Saharan  Railway, 
280;  African  policy,  2S0 ;  Cabinet  changes,  290,  281 ;  the 
new  Ministers,  281 ;  session  of  the  Chambers,  281 ;  de- 
bate on  the  Ferry  Educational  BiH^ ^81-283 ;  high  schools 
for  girI^  283 ;  army  chaplains  bill,  288 ;  right  of  meeting 
laws,  288  :  general  amnesty,  234;  tariff  debates,  284  ;  de- 
bate on  the  administration  of  Algeria,  285 ;  Bastilo  cele- 
bration. 285;  foreign  relations,  285;  amnestied  Commu- 
nards, 2S5, 2S6. 

O 

Oaxfivld,  Jambs  Abb  am.— Representative  in  Congress  finom 
Ohio,  his  amendment  to  bill  in  Congfess  for  payment  of 
United  States  marshals  and  deputies,  168;  speech  on  the 
bill,  165;  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  286-283;  birth  and 
education,  286 ;  military  services,  286 ;  political  career,  286, 


287;  nominated  at  Chicago,  606;  htstottwofaceeptiBei, 
700;  elected  President,  702,  703. 
Oablakd,  a.  H.— Senator  from  Arkanaaa,  186;  on  a  tariff 

commission,  178;  on  Confederate  dlaaUlities,  189,  IM. 
Oeoffraphieal  Progrfe  and  JHecottry, — Fields  of  expion- 
tlon,  288;  United  SUtea  Oulf  Stream  expkxatioo,^; 
exploration  of  the  shores  of  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ooeu, 
289 ;  Prejevalsky's  expedition  to  Thibet,  289 ;  expkmtioe 
of  the  Niger,  290,  291 ;  tribes  of  the  Benne  ysUe7.291, 
292;  communication  between  the  Benne  and  the  Sbirj 
basin,  292 ;  identity  of  the  Shary  and  the  Welle,  92; 
Soleillot's  Senegal  expedition,  892 ;  Lenz*s  expeditkn  to 
Timbuctoo,  298;  Saharan  Railway  surveys,  9M;  Capeb 
and  Ivens  in  Central  Africa,  298-296;  the  Coaogo,S9<, 
295;  the  Belgian  association  for  Alkican  exp]orttioD,ttS; 
different  systems  of  transportation,  296,  296;  the  Britidi 
Oeographical  Society's  expedition,  296,  297;  s«ok>fi(al 
and  ethnological  obaervationa  in  the  lake-regioo,  2M, 
897  ;  the  Lukuga  outlet  of  Tanganyika,  297;  geologfal 
changes  in  We:»tem  North  America,  297 ;   abori^ 
tribes  in  Central  America,  298;   Schwatka's  Fnoklln 
search  expedition,  298-801 ;  former  searches,  29S;  rdks 
discovered,  298 ;  route  of  Che  expedition,  299 ;  discoreriei 
of  skeletons  and  relies,  299;  return  fW>m  King  Wiffins 
Land,  800;  severe  oold  and  hardships,  800;  fate  of  tbo 
Franklin  expedition,  801 ;  the  Corwin  expedltioo,  801, 
802;  the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska,  £01, 802;  the  hod  ud 
ocean  fiuina,802;  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 80S ; Lrifh 
Smith's  expedition  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  808;  Dntch  ex- 
pedition to  Nova  Zembla,  803. 

(?«or^.— Material  progress,  803;  session  of  the  liCfiihtoRi, 
803;  acts  passed,  808;  taxation  of  railroads,  804;  eoo- 
stitutionaUty  of  the  railroad  commission,  804;  Reofroo 
suits,  804;  compromise  with  ex-Treasurer  Jones,  3(M; 
finances,  806 ;  sale  of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  Bsikaad, 
805;  valuation  of  taxables,  805;  census  retons,  90(; 
education,  806;  Penitentiary,  806  ;  Lunatic  Asylom,  ti^ 
807 ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  807 ;  action  of  the  railnMd 
commission,  807;  commission  of  agriculture,  807;  oia- 
oral  resources,  807,  808;  Immigration  policy,  808;  oottoo, 
808;  crippled-soldier  fi«ud,  80S;  Preaidentisl  eiectioa 
irregularity,  808;  revenue  disturbances,  808;  projactad 
cotton  exhibition,  809;  repudiated  railway  bondA,  Ml, 
810;  Democratic  canvass,  810;  appointment  of  s  Seo* 
aHfix  In  place  of  Gordon,  810 ;  biographical  acoooot  of  Ses- 
ator  Brown,  811 ;  election,  811 ;  declarations  of  the  Sen- 
ator-elect, 811 ;  letter  of  General  Lee  on  recoostinctioB, 
811. 

<?ermany.— Royal  fhmily,  812;  area  and  populstioo,  Sli: 
population  of  cities,  812 ;  decennial  Increase  of  total  pope- 
lation,  818;  governments  of  provinces,  818;  imperiil 
consUtution,  818 ;  emigration  statistica,  813 ;  vital  itstii- 
tica,818;  unlverslUea,  814;  budget,  814;  debt  814  ;i» 
per  currency,  814;  military  statistics,  814,  813;  mtj, 
815;  shipping,  816;  commerce,  816;  live-stock  ststistici, 
816;  raihtwds,  816;  postal  sUtistics,  816;  tekgnpka, 
816;  session  of  Parliament,  816-820;  army  bill,817-41>: 
continuance  of  socialist  laws,  818 ;  subsidy  for  Sooth-^ 
trading  company  refhsed,  819 ;  annexation  of  saborbe  of 
Ilapaburg,  819, 820 ;  sUmp-duty  conflict,  820, 821 ;  Inter 
nadonal  Fishery  Exhibition,  821 ;  D&aseldoif  lodoftrtel 
Exhibition,  821 ;  foreign  relations,  821 ;  defectloa  of  5i- 
tional  Liberals,  822 ;  Cok)gne  Cathedral  822. 

OnrFOKD,  S.  R.— American  painter,  biographical  aceooBtfii 

GLAOSTomB,  William  E.— British  Prime  Minister,  bioirnp^ 
leal  sketch.  822,  828;  fbrms  a  Cabinet,  Zii\  his  dispu' 
agement  of  Austria,  884;  his  apology,  885. 

GoBDON,  JoBN  B.— Senator  lkt>m  Georgia,  186 ;  on  a  comndi- 
sion  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  transportatiao,  1!>^« 
resignation  of  his  senatorship,  810, 811. 
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OotCHBir,  Mr.— Appointed   ipecUl   British  ambassador  to  UABOontT,  Ybbxom.— British  Cabinet  Minister,  blographtcal 

Turkey,  886;  his  mission.  667,  6S8.  notice,  852. 

Okanvillb,  EarL— British  Minister,  biographical  notice,  828.  HABTOfotoir,  Marquis   of.— British  Cabinet  Minister,  bio- 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. ^Koy ad  fiunily,  823,  824;  Cab-  graphical  account,  8&8. 

Inet,  824;  composition  of  Parliament,  824;  area  and  pop-  Hatkm,  Oilbsbt.— American  clergyman,  biographical  notice, 

ulation,  824;    colonies,  825;  yiUl  statistics,  825;  emi-  868. 

gration,  825,  SSft ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  826;  debt,  Hawlxt,  JoexPH  R.— Congressional  delegate  from  Connectl- 

91B;  commerce,  826-^28  ;  shipping,  828 ;  trade  and  ship-  cut,  186;  speech  on  appropriations  for  United  States 

ping  of  colonies,  823  ;  commercial  marine,  829 ;  postal  deputy-marshals,  15&-157 ;  on  army  appropriation  bill, 

statistics,  829;  railroads,  829;  telegraphs,  829;  army,  168,169.     ^ 

829;  nary,  830;  Queen's  speech,  880;  Parliamentaiy  de-  Hatu,  BunasFOBD  B.— President  of  the  United  States, 

bates,  880,  881 ;  Afghan  and  South  Afkican  policy,  881 ;  message  relating  to  the  pay  of  marshals,  152, 153;  veto  of 

Plimsoirs  breach  of  privilege,  831 ;  rules  to  prevent  Par-  bill  of  appropriations  for  marshals.  167. 

Hamentary  obstruction,  881 ;  Treasury  estimates,  881, 882 ;  HeaUnif  qf  Bauaet.^The  best  methods,  859-S62.                   * 

prorogation  message,  832 ;  Beaconefield^s  manifesto,  882;  UIbbbt,  Pavl  O.— Confederate  general,  biographical  sketch. 

Liberal  reply,  838 ;  elections.  888;  the  new  Government,  858. 

834;  opening  of  Parliament,  884;  the  Bradlaagh  debates,  Hbbino,  CoRSTABTUfB.— American   physician,  biographical 

884;  Gladstone's  arraignment  of  Austria,  884;  his  apol-  sketch,  854. 

ogy,  835;  Queen's  speech,  835;  debate  on  the  address,  Ifoms  //y^i«n«.— Bathhig,  854-^7;  historical  review,  854, 

886;  position  on  the  Eastern  Question,  836  ;  affiiirs  of  855;  free  public  baths,  856;  physiology  of  bathing,  856; 

Cyprus,  886;  demand  for  interposition  in  the  administra-  varieties  of  baths,  856, 857;  plunge  and  shower  baths, 

tion  of  Armenia,  887  ;  plea  for  non-intervention,   887 ;  857 ;  warm  baths,  857 ;  construction  of  dwellings,  857- 

Government  statementa  regarding  Afj^hanlstan,  887,  888 ;  868 ;  the  site,  858;  foundations,  859 ;  walls,  859 ;  heating 

South  African  confederation,  838;  Irish  matters,  888-840 ;  and  rentilatlon,  859, 860 ;  Airaacee,  861 ;  stoves,  861 :  ven- 

relief  of  distress  bill,  888;  compensation  for  disturbance  tilation.8^;  bath-rooms,  862 ;  water-closeta,  868 ;  drains, 

bill,  839,  889;  Irish  members  oppose  strengthening  the  864-86G;  inspection,  866;  drinking-water,  866,  867;  cis- 

constabulary,  ftlO ;  member  of  the  Government  threatens  terns,  867  ;  public  water-supply,  867, 868. 

the  House  of  Lords,  840;  budget  debate,  840,  841 ;  bur-  17tin£rary.— Ministry,  8G8;  area  and  population,  868;  vital 

lals  act,  841 ;  ground  game  act,  841 ;  census  bill,  842 ;  lia-  statistics,  869 ;  recelpta  and  expenditures,  868, 869  ;  debt, 

bility  of  employers  act,  842;    temperance   bill,  ^42;  869;  budget,  869;  Delegations,  869;  Diet,  369 ;  rsce  sta- 

American  cattle  regulations,  842;  Queen's  prorogation  ti8tics,870;  race  conflict,  869,  870;  Croatian  settlement, 

speech,  842, 348;  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  870;  earthquakes,  871 ;  Siechenyi  monument,  871. 
dinner,  843;  Lord  Granville  on  Irish  alZair^  848;  Tay 

disaster  inquiry,  841;  k>ss  of  the  training-ship  Atlanta,  « • 
814;  Sanitary  Institute  meeting,  844;  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, 844 ;  Farmers'  Alliance,  844;  ii^nriea  from  floods,  Idb*  JAOOB.~American  cleigyman,  biographical  notice,  871. 
844  lUinaia.^Biatory  of  debt,  871,  872 ;  annual  expenses  for 

(?rMC«.— Royal  ftm!ly,  844;  area  and  population,  844,  845;  twenty  years,  872;  Treasury  statement.  872, 878;  detailed 
revenue  and  expenditures,  845;  debt,  845;  army,  845;  expenses,  872;  estimate,  872;  assessed  valuation,  872, 
telegraphs,  845;  postal  statistics,  845;  Turkish  boundary  878;  education,  874;  Penitentiary,  874 ;  charitable  insti- 
question,  845;  conference  of  the  powers,  845;  warlike  tutions,  875;  material  pronperity,  875;  agricultural  pro- 
preparations,  845;  new  Ministry,  846  ;  Trikoupis  forms  duction,  875;  railroads,  876;  validity  of  railroad  Uw,  876, 
a  Cabinet,  846 ;  Coumoundouros  reinstated,  846.  377 ;  policy  of  the  commission,  877  ;  Chicago's  trade, 877, 

Greek  CAuroA.— Statistics,  846 ;  plan  of  a  General  Confer-  878;  incorporations,  878;  local  loans,  878 ;  insurance,  878; 

ence  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  846;  Greek  religious  couperative  insurance,  87$ ;  sanitary  board,  878, 879 ;  ca- 

Dewspaper,  846;  Count  Tolstoys  retirement,  846;  the  nal  enlargement  project,  879;  freshet,  830;  decision  on 

new  procurator,  846;  revolutionista  anathematised,  847 ;  militia  law,  8S0;  the  Bible  in  the  school^880;  costa  in 

the  Russian  bishoprics,  847;  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan-  agreed  cases,  880;  litigated  town  bonds,  881 ;  decision  on 

ttnople,  847;  Bulgarian  controversies,  847;  the  church  in  domiciliary  search,  3Sl;   validity  of  interest  on  back 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  847;  Servian  national  ambition,  taxes,  881 ;  political  conventions  and  platforms,  882 ;  con- 

^47;  An^ielita  elected  Patriarch  of  Carlovitz,  847,  848 ;  stitutional  amendment,  8S1 ;  election  returns,  388. 

the  Roumanian  Church,  848;  membership  of  the  Greek  /lufia.— Government,  888;  area  and  population,  8S8;  receipts 

Church  In  the  United  States,  848;  nDdssion  In  Japan,  and  expenditures,  883;  popular  excitement  over  British 

848.  elections,  888, 884;  the  new  Viceroy,  8S1;  declaration  of 

(?«a<«maM.— Capitals  of  departments,  848 ;  the  Government,  policy,  884;  finances,  884,  885;  military  reorganization, 

848;  finances,  84S;  debt,  849;  commerce,  849;  tariff,  884,885;  expense  of  Afghan  war.  8S6;  native  donations, 

8a0;  railway,  850;  education,  850.  886;  Btfoda,  886;  Travancore.  8<i<6,  887;  Mysore,  887; 

cinchona-culture,  887;   representative  government  for 

India  proposed,  887;  over-population,  888;  Naga  out- 

H  break,  8^;  Rumpa  insurrection,  889;  attempt  on  the 

Viceroy,  888;  hindslide,  889 ;  Brahmo-SomaJ,  889. 

Haldbmait,  Saxttel  S.— American  naturalist,  biographical  /mftana.— Debt,  889 ;  recelpta  and  expenditures,  890;  prls- 

notice,d50.  ons,  890;  charitable  Institutions,  891;  insurance,  891; 

Hasoook,  Wibttxld  Scott.— American  general,  biographl-  mine-Inspection,  891;  public  schools,  891, 892;  pmiKraed 

cal  sketch,  850-852 ;  birth  and  family,  850  ;  education,'  Constitutional  Convention,  892 ;  yote  on  constitutional 

850;  services  in  the  war  virlth  Mexico,  851;  In  the  war  amendmenU,  898;  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  vote, 

of  the  rebellion,  851,  852  ;  after  the  war,  852  ;  nominated  898 ;  the  proposed  amendments,  893, 894 :  revision  of  the 

candidate  for  President,  852, 699;  his  letter  of  acceptance,  statutes,  894;  importation  of  nef^roes,  894;  political  con- 

701,  702 :  popular  vote.  702 ;  electoral  vote,  708.  ventions  and  platforms,  894-896 ;  irregularities  of  the 

Habwat.  J.  B.— His  artificial  crystallixation  of  carbon,  86.  election,  396 ;  the  election  returns,  8D6. 
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/lufiofW.— Population  of  re8ervaUoDi,2S;  ftgrleultarml  itatlft- 
ticB,2S;  schools,  28;  policy  of  private  proprietorship  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government,  2d,  29. 

/oi^'a.— Sesaion  of  the  Legislature,  896;  proposed  prohibition 
amendment,  896;  creation  of  a  Board  of  Health,  896;  of 
an  immigration  commission,  896;  political  conventions 
and  platforms,  897,  893;  election  returns,  898;  census 
returns,  89S;  property  valuation,  89S;  raih-ooda,  89S, 
899;  public  schoola,  899;  Penitentiary,  899. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish  QuMtion.—Decreue  in  population, 
899;  birth  and  death  rates,  899;  emigration  statistics, 
899;  dwelling  statistics,  899 ;  illiteracy,  899,  400;  educa- 
tional statistics,  400;  use  of  the  Irish  language,  400; 
representation,  400  ;  religious  statistics,  400;  pauperism, 
400;  land  tenure,  400;  statistics  of  estates  and  owner- 
ship, 401 ;  Irish  peers,  401 ;  the  land  agitation,  401 ;  his- 
tory of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  401,  402;  former  fixity 
of  tenure,  402 ;  the  Ulster  custom,  402 ;  decline  of  agri- 
culture under  competitive  rents,  402 ;  land  act  of  1670, 
402;  Judicial  definiUon  of  the  Ulster  right,  402, 408 ;  law 
of  1880  for  land-improvement  loans,  408;  organization  of 
the  Land  League,  408;  distress  in  1S80,  408;  relief  sub- 
scriptions, 404 ;  Home-Rule  demonstrations,  404;  political 
agitation,  404;  agrarian  outrages,  404;  Boy<y>tt,  401; 
Pariiamentary  inquiry,  405;  Pameirs  dedarationa,  405; 
prosecution  of  Land-Leaguers,  405. 

Itaiia  /rrM/en/a.— Movement  growing,  409,  410. 

Jtalf/.—TLoyaA  Ikmily,  406;  area  and  population,  406;  emigra- 
tion, 406;  population  of  cities,  406;  the  Ministry,  406; 
educational  statistics,  406;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
406,  407;  debt,  407;  army  and  navy,  407;  shipping,  407; 
commerce,  408;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  403;  Parlia- 
mentary session,  408;  the  grist-tax,  408;  the  Dullio^  408; 
Italia  Irredenta,  408 ;  dissolution  of  Parliament,  409;  the 
Ministry  sustained  in  the  elections,  409;  the  Tunisian 
question,  409;  Italia  Irredenta  agitation,  410;  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  sustained,  410;  resignation  of 
the  Garibaldis,  410;  decline  of  shipping,  410;  republican 
agitation,  410 


Jackson,  Dk.  CnARLES  T.— American  scientist,  biographical 
sketch,  410,  411. 

•/opan.— The  Mikado,  411 ;  system  of  government,  411, 412 ; 
area  and  population,  412 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  412; 
religion,  412;  education,  412;  army,  412;  navy,  412; 
commerce,  412;  shipping,  412 ;  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
412;  postal  service,  412;  Loochoo  Islands,  418;  new 
Ministen,  418;  industrial  progress,  418;  colony  of  Fusan 
in  Corea,  413. 

Jktkk,  J.  B.— American  clergyman,  biographical  notice,  418, 
414. 

•/«uw.— Persecution  in  Morocco,  546,  547. 

Johnson,  IIerschel  V.— Ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  biographi- 
cal sketch,  414. 


jrafi««M.-  -Receipts  and  expenditures,  414;  debt,  414,  415; 
local  debts,  415;  total  taxation,  415;  census,  415;  prop- 
erty valuation,  415;  insurance,  415;  prison  statistics, 
'415;  Insane  Asylum,  415,  416;  education,  416;  new  coun- 
ties, 416;  patrol  guard  on  the  Indian  frontier,  416,  417; 
colored  exodus,  417;  drought,  417;  OUahoma  raid,  417; 
telegraph  war,  417,  418;  drive- well  dispute,  418;  vaUdity 
of  registry  law,  419;  county  election  contest,  418;  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  representation  from  new 
counties,  419;  case  of  Senator  Ingalls,419;  political  con- 


ventions and  platforms,  419,  420;  probibltkn  anMid 

ment  ratified,  420;  election  returns,  420. 
Kkabhbt,  Philip.— Arrest  and  imprisonment,  77. 
KjEincB,  J.  W.— Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  187;  oo 

army  appropriation  bill,  170-172. 
ir«nh(c4^.— Legislative  acts,  421 ;  preventioo  of  ftaodi  oo 

the  Treasury,  421;  the  debt  extinguished.  422;  jaikM 

amendments,  422;  railroad  commission  established,  422; 

Agricultural  College  founded,  422;  pardons,  428;  priioo 

reform,  428;  navigation  improvements,  424;  approprit* 

tions,  424 ;  decisions  on  the  law  excluding  negro  jonn. 

424,  425;  prosecution  of  advertisen  of  a  lotterj,  135; 

Begnlaton,  425 ;  mining  statiatica,  425;  the  ee&sai,  4SS, 

426;   cereal  production,  426;   Democratic  CinreDtioo, 

426;  platform,  426;  election,  426. 
Kebnan,  Francis. — Senator  from  New  York,  18C;  on  the 

Eaton  tariff  roform  bUI.  177. 
KiMBEKLKT,  Eari  of.<— Bhtish  Cabinet  officer,  biogni^iieal 

sketch,  426. 
Xu(^a.— NegotiationB  with  China  for  its  cession  to  Boirii, 

101-108. 
JTurcfA— Invasion  of  Persia,  628;  their  depredatioDstD  Ad- 

atic  Turkey,  690. 


Land  League,^AgitMti<m  in  Ireland.  403. 405. 

Lknox,  J Aiiis.^- American  philanthropist,  biognphiol  te- 
count,  426, 428. 

Lbslib,  Frank.— -American  Journalist,  biograpbicsl  sketch, 
428,  429. 

Lbwib,  Estklla  a.— American  poetess,  biogni^iletl  sotiee. 
429. 

XideKa.~Memben  of  the  administration,  429;  annentioBof 
Medina,  429;  area  and  population,  429 ;  finances,  429 ;  (!•• 
crooae  of  civilized  negroes,  429 ;  edncational  instltatioBi, 
429. 

Liffhthoute  BtMtlishment-'Fint  American  H^htboaiei. 
480;  placed  under  the  Treasuiy  Department,  480;  tke 
general  superintendent  of  lights,  480;  complsiDts,4n; 
navy  board  report  on  extending  the  system,  481 ;  C«d- 
mlttee  on  Commerce  on  same,  482 ;  invest!  gatl<Hi  bf  oitiI 
officers,  482;  recomniendatlon  to  reorganise,  4Si;  tk« 
superintendent  exonerated,  482,  488:  inspeetor't  crid* 
cisma,  488;  caution  In  building  recommeoded,  4K; 
European  system  studied,  488,  484;  condusioiu  of  tb« 
commissioners,  484;  improved  apparatus  and  sdmliii- 
tratlon  recommended,  481;  board  of  investigatioo,4M; 
report,  484, 435;  the  Lighthouse  Board  created,  485;  itt 
duties,  485;  members,  484, 435;  organixatlon,  486;  kntk- 
ular  apparatus  introduced,  486;  lard-oil  and  petroieami 
486;  other  improvements,  486;  fog-signals,  486;  rim- 
lighU,  486;  the  lighthouse  service,  437 ;  eariy  BgbtboBN 
construction,  487;  pile  stmcture^  437-439 ;  iron  towA 
489;  skeleton  towers,  440;  brick  lightbooses,  4(0,441; 
Minors  Ledge  stone  lighthouse.  441;  Spectacle  Beef 
structure,  441, 442 ;  Tilhunook  lighthouse,  442, 448;  (iHT 
apparatus,  444 ;  the  flnt  reflectors,  444 ;  the  magiiflff« 
444;  Improved  reflectors,  444;  the  Fresnel  kotiealtf 
light,  444;  economy,  444 ;  eariy  llluminants.  444;  tp«r<B- 
oil,  445;  oolza,  445;  lard-oil,  445;  consumption  and  coat. 
445;  experlmenU  with  mineral  oil,  44^  446;  t»^ 
sUtutlon  in  the  smaller  lights.  446;  trial  of  gas,  444; 
proposed  testing  of  electric  lighting.  446;  souod-siinK'* 
ing,  447;  acoustic  investigations,  447;  the  fog-tnunyii 
447;  the  siren,  448;  the  stcam-whistie,  448,  449;  b* 
buoys,  449;  the  whistling-buoy,  449;  Ught-ships,  44^ 
450 ;  the  buoy  service,  451 ;  spar-buoys,  451 ;  iron  boayi. 
451,  452;  dangen  to  buoys,  452;  buoys  in  NewT«* 
Bay,  452;  the  steamer  service,  452,453;  Ught-keepert, 
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4S3|  454 :  their  accommodation,  454 ;  pay,  454 ;  diacipUne, 
455;  river-IIi^hta,  455,  45Q;  ligkthouae  inspectors,  45C; 
engineers,  456  ^  the  board,  450,  457;  question  of  light- 
duea,  457 ;  records,  457 ;  number  of  lights,  buoya,  etc, 
457 ;  cost  of  maintenance,  457 ,  cost  per  mile  of  coast, 
457. 

LUeraturA,  American^  in  1380.— Statistics,  453;  theology, 
458,  459;  philosophy,  459;  natural  science,  459,  400; 
educational  publications,  460;  technical  literature,  460; 
medical  works,  460,  461 ;  jurisprudence,  461 ;  art  litera- 
ture, 461 ;  history,  461,  462 ;  politics  and  political  econo- 
my, 462;  books  of  travel,  462,  468;  biography,  468,  464; 
literary  history  and  criticism,  464 ;  essays,  464 ;  poetry, 
464,  465;  novels  of  the  year,  46^  466. 

LUercUure^  j?ri/ta^— General  character  of  the  productiona 
of  ISSO,  466,  467 ;  theological  writings  and  Biblical  exe- 
gesis, 467;  philosophical  worka,  467;  Oriental  studies, 
467 ;  natural  sciences,  467,  468 ;  medical  treatises,  468 ; 
books  of  travel,  468, 469 ;  political  economy,  469 ;  history 
and  sociolagy,  469,  470 ;  biographical  works,  470,  471  ; 
criticism,  471 ;  poetry,  471,  472 ;  fiction,  472,  478. 

LiUrature^  Continsntal.— French  literature,  478;  Belgian, 
478,  474;  Dutch,  474;  German,  474-476;  Swedish,  476; 
Norwegian,  476 ;  Russian,  47(i ;  Polish,  476;  Italian,  476, 
411;  Spanish,  477. 

Logan,  Jodn  A. — Senator  Anom  Illinois,  186 ;  on  Confederate 
disabillUe^  139-198 ;  biographical  sketch.  477,  4T8. 

LouiHana. — Former  revisions  of  the  Constitution,  478 ;  or- 
ganization of  the  government  under  the  Constitution  of 
1879,  478 ;  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  478, 479 ; 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  479;  suit  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  against  the  State  of  Louisiana,  479.;  ftirther 
legislaUon,  479,  4S0 ;  condition  of  the  SUte  debt,  480; 
debt  of  New  Orleans,  4Sl),  431 ;  basis  and  method  of 
refunding,  431;  statement  of  the  debt,  481;  new  rail- 
roads, 4S1 ;  sanitary  regulations,  431 ;  social  progress 
of  colored  population,  481 ;  colored  emigration,  481, 482 ; 
labor  riots,  482;  petition  of  the  strikers,  482;  sugar- 
planting  statistics,  482;  sugar-crops  for  sixteen  years, 
482;  New  Orleans  cotton  receipts  and  shipments,  482, 
483;  rice-production,  4')8;  grain  exports,  438 ;  the  barge 
system,  438;  fiicilities  of  Now  Orleans  for  grain  ex- 
portation, 483;  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
Louisiana,  483,  484 ;  political  conventions  and  platforms, 
4S4;  colored  univeraity,  434;  statistics  of  school  popu- 
lation, 481 ;  school-fUnd  apportionment,  485 ;  <xnsua, 
4S5;  State  debt,  485;  property  valuation,  485. 

LowBLL,  Jamba  Bussbll.— Appointed  Minister  to  England, 

692. 
Zuiherana. — Statistics  of  churches  and  memberehip,  485; 
•easion  of  the  General  Council,  436;   of  the   Synod, 
South,  480. 
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Jra^oo.—Claimed  by  China,  108. 

McCLja.LAND,  RoBKBT. — American  statesman,  biographical 
sketch,  508. 

Maox>onald,  Sir  Jodm  A — Canadian  Premier,  211 ;  mission 
to  England,  214. 

McLaxb,  Robbbt  M.— Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland, 
on  paying  deputy -marshals,  1(^6. 

MaoMahom,  J.  A.— Member  of  Congrewi  from  Ohio,  187; 
on  appropriations  for  deputy -marshals,  153, 154, 160-163; 
amendment  offered,  106. 

Maine, — General  Chamberiain  resigns  the  Governor's  office  to 
Davis,  486;  resolution  in  the  House  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, 486;  statement  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Fu- 
sionista,  487 ;  resolution  in  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
the  election  returns,  437 ;  report  of  the  Investigating  com- 


mittee, 487,  488;  minority  report,  4S8;  cases  of  bribery, 
488;  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  488,  489 ;  Greenback 
and  Democratic  Conventions,  489;  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  platform,  4t)9;  Temperance  Conventions  and 
platforms,  490 ;  declination  of  the  nominee  for  Governor, 
490;  the  canvass  and  elections,  490;  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  result  of  the  gubernatorial  election, 
490 ;  the  census  returns,  491 ;  population  of  citiea,  491 ; 
finances  and  debt,  491. 
MAMiniro,  Amo«   Rkdus.  —  American  Jurist,    biographical 

sketch,  491. 
MANsriBLo,   Edwabd    Dbkbimq.— American    author,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  491,  492. 
Maryland.— The  Governor's   address  to  the  Legislature, 
492;  election  of  a  Senator,  492;  defeat  of  proposed  re- 
form measures,  492;  laws  enacted,  492 ;  demand  for  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Pearre,  492 ;  charges  against  the 
management  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  492; 
Republican  Convention,  493 ;    Democratic  Convention 
and  platform,  493 ;  Presidential  election,  498 ;  census  re- 
turns, 498,  494;  finances,  494;  tenure  of  the  offices  of 
tobacco-inspectora  in  dispute,  494;   anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Baltimore,  4J4. 
JTaMOcAuae^. —Acts  of  the  Legislatm-e,  494,  495;  report  of 
Prison-Labor  Committee,  495 ;  resolutions  in  conference 
with  commissionen  from  other  States,  495, 496 ;  their  de- 
scription of  the  Massachusetts  system,  496;  separation  of 
hardened  offendera  recommended,  496 ;  mismanagement 
of  the  prison,  497 ;  Convention  of  the  Young  Republicans, 
497;  platform,  497;  Republican  Convention,  497;  plat- 
fbrm,  497, 498 ;  Democratic  Convention,  498 ;  Butler's  re- 
turn, 498;  nominations,  41)8,  platform,  498;  Prohibition 
Convention,  498;  nominations,  498;  platform,  499;  Re- 
pablican  nominating  Convention,  499 ;  nominations,  499 ; 
platform,  499,  500;  Greenback  Convention,  500 ;  nomina- 
tioDB  and  platform,  5.10 ;  election  returns,  500,  501 ;  oom- 
position  of  the  Legislature,  501 ;  sketch  of  Governor 
Long,  501 ;  Treasury  report,  501 ;  property  assessment, 
501;  savings-banks,  501,  502;  municipal  Indebtedness, 
502  ;  claaslfled  census  of  State  and  countiea,  502;  popula- 
tion of  cities,  503;  public  schools,  502;  criminals,  502; 
railroad  statistics,  502;  Hoosac  Tunnel,  503. 
Mazst,  S.  B.— Senator  fW>m  Texas,  186;   on  the  Eaton 
tariff  commission,  175-177;  on  a  transportation  commis- 
sion, 186. 
Matitard,  Horaok.— Appointed  Postmaster-General,  692. 
Mjclixoff,  Count  Loris.— Appointed  chief  of  commission  to 
restore  order  in  Russia,  with  supreme  powers,  662 ;  at- 
tempt on  his  life,  663;  made  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
664 ;  his  policy  of  reform.  664. 
Methodiits.—SUtlitlcA  of  all   countries,  608;   statistics  of 
American  churches,  533,  504 ;  publications  and  missiona, 
504;  mission  statistics,  504,  505;  General  Conference, 
505;  new  bishops,  505;   questions  debated,  505,  606; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  606;  statistics,  006; 
Sunday -schools  and  missions,  506;  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  507 ;  General  Conference,  507;  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  507;  union  with  British  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  507 ;  Wesleyan  Connection,  507,  608 ; 
statistics,  503;  missions.  50S;  Sunday-schools,  508;  Wes- 
leyan Conference,  508,  509 ;  Primitive  Methodists,  509 ; 
United  Free   Churches,  509;    New   Connection,   509; 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  509  ;  (Ecumenical  Conference 
to  be  held  in  London.  509,  510;  number  of  delegates  from 
American  bodies,  509,  510. 
Meaeico. — Population,  510 ;  membera  of  the  Diaz  Government, 
510;  the  membera  of  the  Gonzalez  Government,  510 ;  of 
the  judiciary,  510;  State  Govemora,  510;  army,  510; 
finances,  510,  511 ;  the  debt,  511;  Mexican  bonds  and  the 
money  market,  511 ;  the  amount  of  the  debt,  512;  com- 
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meroe,  MS;  chief  ezporta,  512;  trade  with  Enghmd,  51S; 
with  the  United  States,  012,  518;  prospects  ofiaanaaAng 
the  trade,  518;  extent  of  tmuggling  orer  the  American 
border,  518,  514 ;  text  of  law  to  nappreaa  aoiiiggUng, 
514;  protective  tarifl^  514;  text  of  revenae  law,  514, 
615 ;  Preeident'i  mesaage  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
615,  516. 

i/i(cA<(/an.— Treasury  report,  516  ;  trust  ftinds,  516 ;  bonded 
debt,  516;  tax  levy,  516;  public  land3,516;  operation  of 
liquor-tax,  516;  prohibition  agitation,  516,  517 ;  railroads, 
517 ;  insurance,  517 ;  banks,  517 ,  statistics  of  agricultural 
production,  51S;  number  of  fiurms,  acreage,  stock,  etc., 
61S;  fisheries,  518,  lumbering,  519;  salt  production,  518, 
619 ;  public  schools,  519;  Agricultural  College,  519 ;  Uni- 
versity, 519,  520;  School  for  Dependent  Children,  520; 
Seform  School,  520;  benevolent  institutions,  £.23,  521; 
Insanity  statistics,  520;  census  by  cotuties,  521,  522; 
popuhiUon  of  cities,  522;  Republican  Convention,  622; 
platform,  522,  528;  Democratic  ConventioI^  528;  plat- 
form, 528;  election  returns,  528;  Congressional  elections, 
628,  524 ;  composition  of  the  Legislature,  524 ;  defeat  of 
amendment  to  authorixb  Detroit  to  aid  a  tunnel  or  bridge, 
624. 

if/fifMwto.— Financial  statement,  524 ;  repudiated  bonds,  624; 
appeal  of  the  Governor  for  their  recognition,  524 ;  agri- 
cultural statistics,  5.'4,  525;  railroads,  525 ;  banks,  525; 
education,  525;  State  institutions,  525;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 525 ;  platform,  526 ;  Democratic  Convention,  525 ; 
platform,  525, 526;  Greenback  Convention,  526 ;  platform, 
626;  election,  526;  Congressional  elections,  626;  census 
by  counties,  526;  city  population,  527. 

Mi9»i*Hppi.— Meeting  of  the  LegisUture,  527 ;  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator.  527;  codification  and  revision  of 
the  statutes,  527;  regr^lation  of  railroads  bill  vetoed,  527; 
ground  of  the  veto,  527,  528 ;  a  second  railroad  bill  de- 
feated, 528;  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  ^gulatlonof 
trantportetion,  52S ;  other  legislation,  628;  resolution  to 
accept  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis,  528;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 528;  division  on  the  third-term  question,  528; 
resolutions  adopted,  529;  Democratic  Convention  and 
resolutions,  529;  election  returns,  520;  votes  rejected 
under  the  new  election  law,  529;  State  census,  629; 
Government  census,  629,  689;  population  by  counties, 
680. 

MUtimippi  River  Improvement— Surrey  of  the  river.  580 ; 
work  of  the  survey,  581;  outlet  system  disapproved, 
631;  variations  of  slope  in  silt-bearing  rivers,  681,  632; 
closing  of  outlets  by  sedimentation,  682;  benefits  of 
levees,  682,  683;  approval  of  the  jetty  system,  588; 
works  recommended  below  Cairo,  589 ;  estimate  of  cost, 
688 ;  investigation  of  the  sub-committee,  584 ;  their  re- 
port, 634;  commercial  importance  of  Mississippi  naviga- 
tion, 684;  cost  of  similar  public  works,  685;  necessarily 
a  Government  work,  635 ;  effectiveness  of  contracting 
the  channel  proved,  585;  inspection  above  St  Louis, 
685,  586 ;  dams  and  dikes  in  the  upper  river,  586 ;  results 
obtained,  536;  extent  of  the  year*s  surveys,  586. 

JfifssottH.— Message  of  the  Governor,  687 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 537;  the  debt  and  plans  for  its  pa3rment, 
637 ;  default  of  the  late  Treasurer,  538 ;  property  assess- 
ment 589;  the  Penitentiary,  638;  public  instruction,  683; 
Immigration  policy,  589;  census,  689;  raib'oads,  689; 
tornado,  639;  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  639;  validity  of 
township  railroad  bonds,  640;  political  conventions  and 
platforms,  640,  541 ;  election  returns,  641 . 

JfbAamme(/a;ii«m.->Statistic8, 541 ;  decline  of  Mohaomiedan 
powers,  541. 

Jlonleiie^ro.— Reigning  prince,  642;  area  and  population, 
642;  negotiations  for  the  rectification  of  the  Turkish 
boundary,  542 ;  Albanians  seize  the  places  ceded  to  Mon- 


tenegro, 642;  the  powera  demand  that  the  Ports  Aoikl 
expel  the  Albanbns,  513;  proposed  naval  demoostntiM 
before  Dulcigno,  518, 544 ;  terms  submitted  bjr  ths  Pocte, 
644 ;  Dervish  Pasha  ordered  to  etiect  the  sarrendcr  to 
Montenegro,  644 ;  advance  and  conflicts  with  the  ilia' 
nians,  544,  646;  capture  of  Dulcigno  and  its  sarreoder  to 
Montenegro,  645,  description  on  the  port  snd  district, 
645. 

MoRKT  Letter. — Electioneering  document  forged  in  tbenuw 
of  President  Garfield,  576l 

iforoeco.— The  Sultan,  545;  area  and  population,  543i,  IM; 
commerce  and  navigation,  646 :  persecutioo  of  Jeva, 
646 '  application  for  a  Spanish  protectorate,  516;  s  diplo- 
matic conference  demands  religious  liberty,  516, 547:  the 
barbarous  condition  of  Morocco,  547 ;  proposed  nOvij 
to  Iran,  547. 

MoETON,  Lbti  p.— Member  of  Congress  firom  New  Toft, 
186 ;  speech  in  favor  of  representation  in  the  Berila  litb- 
ery  exhibition,  150-152. 

Morr,  LucEsna.  —  American  philanthropist,  biofnphial 
sketch,  647,  548. 

Mteb,  Albkbt  J.— Chief  of  the  Signal  Service,  blofrttphSeil 
sketch,  648,  549;  his  invention  of  a  sjrstem  ofiiguK 
648;  organization  of  the  Army  Signal  Service,  MS;  eitb- 
oration  of  national  and  international  meteorological  ob- 
•ervations,  548,  549. 
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ilTedrosl'a.— Material  progress,  549;  receipts  and  expeadi- 
tures,  649;  taxation,  649;  delkalt  of  the  8Ut«  Aodttor, 
649,  560;  delinquent  taxe^,  650;  tax  assesjmeot,  S50; 
debt,  650;  property  valuation,  550.  551;  trre-pliBtlBff 
650;  census,  551;  educational  statistics,  551;  lebool 
lands,  651 ;  Penitentiary,  651,  562 ;  organlzatloo  of  s  mili- 
tia, 652;  Republican  Convention  and  platform,  ISA\ 
Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  652 ;  election,  ISA. 

Ketherlande.—KeSgnSng  family,  653 ;  statistics  of  popoh- 
tion,  658;  expenditures  and  revenues,  554;  debt,  iK3; 
commerce,  658;  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  pict-oOcM, 
664;  colonies,  564;  session  of  the  States-Geaenl,  964; 
the  budget  564;  penal  legislation,  556;  AehecB  tnr, 
656 ;  Spinoza  celebration,  565. 

Ji^era<ia.— Flnan<xs,  555;  Republican  Conventi<Mi,  5S6;  pht- 
fbrm,  656;  Democratic  Convention,  556;  eleetioB,  OM, 
SUte  institutions,  656 ;  railroMl-building,  556;  srtidtf  of 
amalgamation  of  railroad  companies,  657. 

Nbw,  D. — Member  of  Congress  fVom  Indiana,  1S6;  ipMc^ 
on  bill  to  limit  Federal  court  jurisdiction,  141, 141 

New  ^TamjMAIre.— Convention  of  Temperance  Leagn«.557; 
resolutions,  657 ;  Democratic  Convention,  567;  plstfons, 
657,  658;  Republican  Convention,  558;  plaUorm,  W; 
Republican  Convention  to  nominate  State  ofRocn.  5^1 
platform,  659 ;  Democratic  Convention  for  State  oflcm, 
659;  Prohibition  platform,  659,  560;  Greenback  Domiii- 
tions,659;  election,  5€0,  special  Congressioosl  etsctkia, 
660 ;  census,  660;  report  of  Raihnoad  Commissioners,  VfK 
661 ;  railway  taxes,  561 ;  fish-culture,  561. 

Xew  «/er«ey.— Legislative  enactments,  661,  562;  report  flf 
tax  commission,  562  ;  commission  to  tnme  laws  to  refv* 
late  municipalities,  662,  568;  report  of  oommiMioa  ca 
prison-labor,  668  ;  public  schools,  568  ;  qnestioo  of  in- 
proving  the  quality  of  Instruction,  664 ;  statlstiei  ^ 
school  attendance  in  cities,  564;  question  of  indnstml 
educatidn,  654,  565;  State  flnancea,  666,  566;  debc,5<<: 
State  deposits  in  bankrupt  banks,  666;  Agricnhnrsl  Col- 
lege, 666;  miUtla,  566,  567 ;  State  institutions,  567 ;  pob- 
Uc  health,  667 ;  property  valuation,  6C7;  saviai;s-)tfk^ 
667;  Industrial  statistics, 667 ;  eeDaaa,568;  polltiealcoB- 
ventions  and  platfbrma,  563,  569 ;  election,  569. 
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.—EzeeatlT6  appotntmenta,  StQ;  death  of  Obiaf- 
»  Church,  M9  ;  memorial  declarationa,  549 ;  reri- 
the  tax  lawB,  5M,  570;  queation  of  taxing  natioDal 
harea,  670 ;  declaiona  of  the  courta  on  the  matter, 
aestioD  of  regulating  railroads.  572;  railroad  legla- 
572;  misnumagement  of  Insane  Asylum  charged, 
B ;  political  convention  proceedings  and  platforma, 
5  ;  Robertsoo^s  bolt,  575 ;  union  of  the  Democrat- 
ions.  575;  election  returns,  576;  constitutional 
ment  ratified,  576;  Folger,  the  new  Chief-Justice, 
lie  forged  Morey  letter,  576 ;  Judicial  investigatloo 
fraud,  576;  attempt  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  to 
B  police  commissioners.  576.  577;  SUte  flnancea, 
anals,  577;  railroada.  577.579;  bonka,  678;  insur- 
ompantes.  573,  public  achool^  57S;  State  institu- 
578.  579 ;  immigration  sUtistlca  of  the  port  of 
STort.  579;  aid  to  immfgranta,  579;  oen8aa,579; 
pulation,  579 ;  property  valuation,  579;  local  debta, 
roperty  and  debt  of  New  York  City,  580;  steam- 
isaaters.  580 ;  Hudson  River  Tunnel,  580. 
—Spreading  in  the  Russian  army,  662;  studeota 
ace  the  university  system,  662;  secret  presses, 
be  Winter  Palace  plot,  662 ;  Loria  MeUkolI  given 
ae  authority,  662 ;  his  prodamatlon,  668 ;  propoai- 
the  revolutionista  for  an  armistice,  664;  conditiona 
led  by  Dragomiroff,  66i ;  programme  publiahed  in 
Sereg,*"  664 ;  trial  and  conviction  of  Dr.  Weimar 
hera,  665;  NihiUst  trial  at  Kiev,  665;  the  Hart- 
aflisir.  665. 

OK,  Earl  of.— English  Cabinet  officer,  biographical 
,680. 

roMfui.— The  Western  North  Carolina  RaUroad, 
iroposition  to  purchase  the  road  from  the  State, 
il ;  history  of  the  road,  581 ;  the  Legislature  agree 
I  to  the  Syndicate,  581;  the  Atlantic  and  North 
oa  Railroad,  582 ;  railroad  construe  Jon  bonds,  582  ; 
iry  receipts  and  expenditures,  582;  assessed  valua- 
rall  kinds  of  property,  583  ;  refunding  of  the  debt. 
Penitentiary,  588;  school  statistics,  584;  swamp- 
581 ;  university,  584 ;  encouragement  of  immigra- 
584;  crowded  court  dockets.  564;  colored  fiiirs, 
«marks  of  Fred.  Douglass,  585 ;  cases  against  em- 
rs,  585;  State  extradition  law,  585,  586;  conatltu- 
amendmenta,  586 ;  political  conventions,  686, 687 ; 
in,  587. 


«,  ^m«rican.— Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  68T; 
oan,  Amos  Tappan,  5S7;  Albert,  John  8.,  687; 
uried,  Joseph  Craln,  58S ;  BalL  Dr.  I.  W.,  688 ;  Bar- 
-ommodore.  5S8 ;  Bedford,  Dr.  H.  M.,  588;  Bennett, 
lo,  5S8;  Bigler,  ex-Governor  William,  589;  Blair, 
rd,  589;  Boardman,  Rev.  H.  A.,  5S9;  BoU,  Jacob, 
Send,  Richard  C,  589 ;  Borie,  A.  E.,  589;  Brayton, 
•  O.  A.,  590;  Brent,  H.  J.,  590 ;  HrlnkerholT,  Judge 
,  590;  Brophy,  George,  590;  Rudd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  590; 
•,  T.  L.,  59U;  Campbell,  John   A.,  591;  Canada, 

591 ;  Chambers,  Dr.  M.,  591;  Clinch,  C.  P.,  591 ; 
n,  Amos  B.,  691 ;  Cox,  Dr.  Samuel  II.,  591 ;  Crit- 
1,  General  George  B.,  591 ;  Daft,  Olivia,  591 ;  Dag- 
iev.  O.  £.,  592 ;  Deuison.  Rev.  S.  D.,  692 ;  Derby, 
ichie  F.,  592;  Doggett,  D.  8.,  502;  Emanuel,  Dr. 
2 ;  Estorge,  Dr.  J.  L.,  592 ;  Farr,  E.  W ,  692 ;  Far- 
tev.  Thomas,  592;  Fish,  Benjamin,  592;  Ford,  E. 
•2 ;  Fuller,  Jerome,  598 ;  Glttlngs,  Major  Erakine, 
iolme^  General  T.  H.,  593;  Irving,  Rev.  T.,  598; 
on.  General  Bushrod  R.,  593 ;  Kinney,  W.  Burnet, 
!x>gan.  Judge  Stephen  J.,  598  ;  McCloskey,  Rev. 

594;    MacWhorter,   Alexander,   594;   Merriam, 


George,  694 :  Neale,  Samuel  A.,  594 ;  Nichola,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel, 694;  Noyes,  Amoa  C,  594;  O'Callaghan,  Dr.  E.  a, 
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